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No recent period of time has witnessed events of so much importance to 
mankind generally as those which occurred in Europe during the year 1870, 
of which this volume of the AnnuaLn CycLopapr1a treats. The overwhelming 
march of the combined German forces into the heart of France, and the rapid 
capture of her fortified cities and surrender of her vast armies, thereby casting 
her down from her preéminent position, to the feet of the conqueror; the 
occupation of Rome by the Italian Government, and the overthrow of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, by which liberalism and authority have been 
brought to a final issue before the world, are some of the chief events. The 
‘great public questions of Europe, such as the Baltic and the Eastern, the rela- 
tions of the various nationalities, such as those of race, population, military 
strength, financial ability, or national resources, and the new forms which 
public interests have begun to assume on that Continent, are herein stated and 
explained more fully and completely than is to ‘be found elsewhere in any 
single volume. 

Nor were the affairs of the United States of less interest or importance 
than in previous years. ‘The census of 1870, completed during the year, for 
the States, counties, and principal cities of the Union, shows the rapid growth 
and spread of the population, and is herein contained. The new departure of 
the Federal Government under its National aspect has made rapid advances. 
All the States were restored to the Union, under constitutions approved by 
Congress, and the conduct of their affairs transferred to civil officers elected 
by the citizens. The ballot has been cast at all elections by every citizen, 
without distinction of race, color, or previous condition, who was exempt from 
the restraints imposed upon those active in the late hostilities. The progress 
of all the States, and especially the Southern, under the joint rule of the white 
and the colored man, as a citizen, a legislator, and a judicial officet, the strug- 
gles of factions, the local disturbances of citizens, with the rapid improvement 
of the people in general, socially and financially, are herein presented, and 
also the measures adopted by Congress under the altered condition of affairs, 
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the debates on the same, the numerous aspects of the incidental questions 
raised and discussed, with the final action of that body. 

The details of the internal affairs of the United States comprise the finances 
of the Federal Government ; its receipts and expenditures; the sources whence 
those receipts are obtained, and the principles upon which are based the 
mode and degree of taxation; the management of the public debt, and the 
steps taken to reduce it, or to diminish its burden ; the modifications of the 
currency, its fluctuations; the changes in the system of taxation, with its 
effects upon the industrial interests and prosperity of the people; the banking 
system, with its expansions and contractions; the products of agriculture, and 
the extension of internal trade and commerce ; the proceedings of the Southern 
States to improve and establish their social and financial affairs; the various 
political conventions of the year; the results of elections; the acts of State 
Legislatures; the rapid improvement of educational and charitable institutions 
under the care of the State governments; the rapid extension of the facilities 
for transportation, especially railroads; the resources and population of the 
several States, and all those facts which determine their rapid progress. 

The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Federal Government, derived from 
the most authentic sources, is very fully presented in these pages, and the 
existing relations with all foreign nations clearly shown. 

The progress of Mechanical Industry, although indicated by works less 
extensive and important than in the previous year, has been no less marked 
and useful. 

The advance in the various branches of Astronomical, Chemical, and other 
sciences, with new and valuable applications to various purposes, is exten- 
sively described. ; 

Geographical Discoveries have been actively pushed forward, in various 
quarters of the globe, with interesting results. 

The record of Literature and Literary Progress is as interesting as during 
any previous year. The title of each of the more important works of various 
classes has been stated, with some remarks on the nature of its contents. 

The history of the religious denominations of the country, with the results 
of their conventions, their branches, membership, views on publie affairs, and 
progress of opinions, and numbers, are here given from official sources. The 
proceedings of the Géicumenical Council at Rome are fully narrated, and all 
the decrees adopted previous to its suspension, inserted. 

‘The memory of deceased persons of note, in every department of society, 
is briefly noticed. 

All important documents, messages, orders, treaties, and letters from official 
persons, have been inserted entire. 

An Index, at the end of this volume, contains a list of all the subjects 
treated in the volumes of the ANNUAL CycLorzpra, with a statement of the 
volume and page, where each may be found. 
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AFRICA. The year 1870 has been one of 
remarkable quiet, which forms a striking con- 
trast to the excitement produced in 1869 by 
the opening of the canal of Suez, and the diffi- 
culty between the Khedive of Egypt and the 
Sultan, and in 1868 and 1867 by the Anglo- 
Abyssinian War. The relations between Hoypt 
and Turkey remained undisturbed, and even 
the serious complication which, in November, 
arose between Russiaand Turkey, did not elicit 
from the Khedive of Egypt any intimation of 
anew movement in behalf of the independence 
of Egypt. The Suez-Canal increased the com- 
merce of Egypt, but failed altogether to fulfil 
the expectations of the shareholders. 

Abyssinia relapsed into entire obscurity, 
neither its ee to foreign countries nor 
its internal condition attracting the least at- 
tention. Only occasional reports from Chris- 
tian missionaries or travelling naturalists suc- 
ceeded from time to time in keeping alive a 
religious or scientific interest in a country 
which a few years ago seemed on the point of 
being drawn into more intimate connections 
with the civilized world. 

One of the most notable facts in the history 
of Africa during the past year is the rapid prog- 
ress of Christianity in Madagascar. The col- 
lapse of paganism, as far as political power and 
influence are concerned, is complete, and the 
Christianization of the whole people only a ques- 
tion of time. The spread of popular education 
encourages the hope that, among the native 
states, Madagascar will soon occupy a front 
rank in point of civilization. 

On the western coast of Africa, the Afro- 
American republic of Liberia continues to en- 
joy the blessings of peace, but its leading men 
appeal to the United States for further aid in 
the development of their country. _ During the 
summer months the President of the Republic 
himself made a visit to the United States. 

One of the most important events for the 
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South of Africa was, the discovery of the 


diamond-fields on the banks of the Vaal River. 
Soon after their discovery, in May, 1870, the 
Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free States 
both claimed the territory as their own, and a 
war about its occupation and possession ap- 
peared inevitable. The diggers, then on the 
fields, remained neutral, however, and, as their 
number was daily increasing by new arrivals 
of well-armed men from all quarters, they 
soon became sufficiently strong to defy any at- 
tempt on the part of either of the above-men- 
tioned governments to interfere with the pur- 
suit of their labors. The diamond-fields may 
therefore be considered neutral territory. In 
the beginning, diamonds were found on the 
surface in goodly numbers and of various sizes. 
This, of course, did not last long, and the pick- 
axe and shovel were soon resorted to for regu- 
lar digging. The yield of diamonds has, so far, 
been extremely liberal, and though some par- 
ties have been unfortunate, and returned from 
the diggings disappointed and in disgust, the 
majority of the diggers are doing well, while 
in some exceptional cases they have realized 
an independent fortune from the sale of their 
diamonds. In the commencement, during the 
months of June and July, there were about 
500 white men at work on both banks of the 
Vaal River. The majority of the diggers were 
engaged on the northern bank, the southern 
bank being owned by the German missionary 
establishment at Pniel. The missionaries were 
unwilling to admit of any digging on their 
grounds, unless they could share in the pro- 
ceeds of the labor to the extent of at least 
one-fourth. The feeling among the miners 
was, consequently, any thing but friendly tow- 
ard the missionaries. During the quarter 
from June ist to August 31st, considerably 
more than 1,000 diamonds were found, vary- 
ing in value from 80 shillings to £1,000 ster- 
ling. Two steamers, which left Cape Town for 
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Europe during the latter part of August, took 
out diamonds valued at more than £10,000 
sterling. The arrivals at the fields have con- 
tinually increased ever since, the new-comers 
averaging about 1,000 per week. A regularly 
organized community of diggers has been 
formed at a short distance from the mission 
station at Pniel. A set of regulations has been 
drawn up, and is enforced by a vigilance com- 
mittee elected by the white community located 
there. It is believed diamonds to the value 
of £500,000 sterling were found during Sep- 
tember and October.* The diggers were all 
well-armed, and although some extensive Kaf- 
fre raids had been threatened, nothing of any 
serious consequence had transpired up to the 
latest dates. 

Official papers, respecting the establishment 
of a responsible government for the Oape 
Colony and the withdrawal of troops from the 
colony, were issued in London on June 13th. 
Earl Granville, in reply to an address from the 
House of Assembly sent to him by Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, holds out no hope that the English 
Government will sanction any further delay in 
the removal of the troops beyond that already 
determined upon, and he earnestly hopes that 
the Oape Parliament will address itself seri- 
ously to the task of placing the finances on a 
proper footing, and making further provision 
for the defence of the colony. 

Several attempts at insurrection were made 
in the French possessions in Algeria, as well as 
in the Senegal settlements; but all of them were 
quelled without difficulty. 

The King of Combo entered a formal protest 
against the proposed transfer of the Gambia 
by England to the French, urging that the land 
does not belong to the English Government, 
but to himself, and that it was only rented to 
the English Government by his ancestors. 

Simultaneous with this protest, numerous 
and earnest manifestations of the dislike of 
the English colonists to a transfer to the 
French reached the home Government, and a 
petition was sent to Lord Granville, embody- 
ing the views of the prominent settlers in the 
country. It appears that some fifty years ago 
the English Government commenced to send 

‘discharged soldiers from the West-India regi- 
ments to the Island of St. Mary, and to that 
part of themain-land known as British Combo. 
These people, living under English laws and 
protection, have brought up their families in 
feelings of loyalty to England and liking for 
her institutions. By their quiet habits and 
steady industry they have set an example to 
the surrounding natives, which has not been 


* Late advices from England and Holland, it is but just 
to state, throw considerable doubt on the genuineness of 
these diamonds. Some of the most eminent experts pro- 
pounce them quartz crystals, of remarkable perfection 
and beauty, but still only quartz. The fact probably is, 
that a few genuine diamonds have been found, though for 
the most part not of the first water, but that the greater 
part of the supposed gems were in reality only quartz 
crystals, which are often found in the vicinity of diamond 
deposits. 


lost on them; they have thus directly and in- 
directly contributed to the present prosperity 
of the settlement. They are unacquainted with 
French institutions, and would submit to al- 
most any taxation in order to remain under 
the British flag. 

The population of Morocco is variously esti- 
mated at from two and a half to five millions. 
According to the French consul in Mogador, 
M. A. Baumier, it is from four to five millions. 
M. Baumier is satisfied that the country is 
very thinly populated. During asix-days’ jour- 
ney on the main road connecting the principal 
seaport with the capital of the country, he did 
not meet over two hundred people. In Alge- 
ria, by an imperial decree of December 10, 1868, 
thirty-nine districts of the province of Constan- 
tine, which had been previously separated from 
the same and incorporated with the military 
district, were reunited with the province, in- 
creasing its area to 2,074 English square miles, 
with a population of 150,056, of which 55,056 
were Europeans and 95,000 natives. The Cath- 
olic missionaries, in their ‘‘ Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Christian Faith,” compute the pop- 
ulation of Yunis at 15,553 Roman, and 300 
Greek Catholics, 25 Protestants, 400,000 Jews, 
and 2,000,000 Mohammedans, making a, total 
of 2,415,878. It is evident however, that the 
figures concerning the Jews and Mohammedans 
are vague estimates. Mr. Amos Perry, consul 
of the United States at Tunis until September, 
1867, is of opinion that the population is not 
below 1,500,000 and not above 2,000,000. The 
population of Lgypt proper was stated by the 
Sanitary Commission, on April 21, 1868, to be 
4,976,230. The Year-Book of Senegal and its 
dependencies for 1869 states the population of 
the French possessions in Senegambia at 201,- 
012, exclusive of 45,000#mhabitants in two 
provinces under French protection, and of the 
population of Bandon, Kamera and a part of 
Casamance, which, although not exactly under 
French rule, are governed by native chiefs se- 
lected by the French Government. The popu- 
lation of the Portuguese possessions, actually 
under Portuguese rule, is officially reported 
in 1870 at 8,500. The Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of London (March, 1869) reports 
the population of Natal at 250,808, of whom 
17,971 were whites, and 232,837 colored; the 
colored population comprised 6,298 Indian coo- 
lies. Since 1855 no census has been taken in 
the Orange Free State. The Friend of the Free 
State and Bloemfontein Gazette of August 14, 
1868, estimates the white population at 37,000, 
of which 2,000 are British subjects, while the 
remainder consist of Boers, Germans, and 
Dutch. 

According to the Geographisches Jahrbuch 
of Behm (vol. iii, Gotha, 1870), a standard 
work on geography and statistics, the popula- 
tion and area of the divisions and subdivisions 
of Africa* were in 1869 as follows: 


.* The indented names indicate subdivisions. 
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AGRICULTURE. As usual, we are unable 
to give any thing more than approximate esti- 
mates of the crops of 1870, in this volume, 
owing to the early date at which it is put to 
press. The estimates are, however, unusually 
full. We give first the returns of the crops in 
1869 as obtained by the census of 1870, pre- 
mising that most of them are yet only in round 
numbers, and hence only approximately ac- 
curate. 

The year 1870 was, in general, one of fair 
though not excessive productiveness. The year 
was not a remarkably favorable one for Wheat, 
and the acreage was considerably less than that 
of the previous year. The quality is greatly 
superior to that of 1869. The entire crop is 
estimated at 216,000,000 bushels, a decrease 
of 48,000,000 bushels below that of 1869, but 
the quality is at least fifteen per cent. better. 

Of Indian Corn the crop is the largest ever 
known, though the increase in the production 
of this grain is hardly keeping pace with the 
increase in the population. The yield of 1859, 
the year when agricultural products were in- 


corporated. in the census of 1860, was in round 
numbers 838,000,000 bushels. The increase in 
population in the ten years which followed 
was just about twenty per cent., and the crop 
of 1869 should have been 1,005,000,000 bushels. 
It was only 874,000,000, or but five per cent. 
increase. The crop of 1870 makes amends for 
this deficiency, being estimated at 1,100,000,- 
000 bushels. Assuming, which is very near 
the:truth, that the acreage of Indian corn was 
39,000,000 acres against about 38,000,000 acres 
in 1869, the average yield would be about 28 
bushels to the acre, against an average of 26.42 
bushels in 1869. 

The Rye crop was about 21,125,000 bushels, 
or about four per cent. below the crop of 1869. 
The quality was generally good. This grain 
is quite largely grown for pasturage in the 
Southern States. 

Barley wes also somewhat less in quantity 
than in 1869, the aggregate being about 27,- 
600,000 bushels. 

The Buckwheat crop was about 16,500,000 
bushels, a slight falling off from the crop of 1869. 


4 AGRICULTURE. 
: TATES IN 1869, 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEVERAL S$ 
WHEAT, RYE, DOMESTIO ANIMALS, AND BEANS. 
sh. Peas 
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Michigan -.........2+00+-06 ,800, 1105,2 a, ’ 2°978| 18.8 5 642" "988 
Minnesota. ....... 02.000 419,000,000) 1,165,046) 368 i oa ee Ol ee eet nel aa ee 
Mississippi..............-+ edieoce Bat'oid| 14.1 80 395/000 19230| 16.9 69| 58,693,673] | 207,969. 
seioea Ean Vooe'000; 6179 17:8 | Bil tooo... isl 194]. Bal... 7186454)... oe 
AS et Sean *D91'000| 16.6281 17.8 | 185} _ 150'000| 10,000] 15. | 138] 12°924°620| " Sedbd 
Ras me a are ae 1646000 99.757] 16.5 | 134] 1,500,000] 101,851) 14.8 1 2 19,154,698 Lone 
ew Jdersey......- Spo annd 1646, 99, >. 27448] 14.5 909.3% 
Neue Cardinaren ne 38r0'0001 460714] '8.4| 153) .'400l000] 48192 83 | 1 15] 81'180'805| 11932"208 
Ades aga riaion pan 2)400°000 1.316199 15.5 | 103] 1,050,000] 70:945| 14.8 82 0,884,819 B02. 11 
WMO ikess cicinie'e ls)o cis ” ’ ’ 5) e 5 5/200 173) 30 1 00 7. i ; 
Oregon ..1.2002.: “1] 1,750,000” 92)105} 19° | 855, Oh Se Bee TE a 
Pennsylvania... | 6 N ooo eos aT | deol sooo] sisal 142 | 140) Sodiad| Zoos 
Beet Garena... 0.000} 199,398) 6.6 | 209] 65.000 11185} 5.3 | 168] 28984465) 1,70R074 
eee 750.000] 808;541| 8.4 | 195] 226°000| 22'600| 10° | 4 00) esreti435| ‘sar’ 803 
Tennessee....... 6,750,000 eet: Aes 1701 408'000| 5'953| 17.8 | 110 49°895.447| 341.961 
pee os ncds tree'o00| dress| 48" | i Scl  iseooo| -s'eatl 16, | 145, 19'eat‘e89| 79614 
Econ OR EES 9,689/000 gos ut io 5|.ia 800,000} 86,021} 9.3 91} 59,803'049| 915168 
Woet Vinsiuias200020000'] 3'5ea'000] _ oastova| 07 |" 26) 24000) 7.286) 12.9 | 90) 17,088,565) 
Wisconsin..........4...00- 24'000,000| 1,568,627| 15.8 | 68! 1,150,000] 76,666 2| 25/807, ; 
Nevada and Territories....| 2,500,000 10,000} 25 DBO sare erareretere Lose [oreee |: epreb = Sweet ence] ssnetene 
Wotals cca 264:146,900! 20,913,739! 14.03 | $1 29! 22,227,900/1,657,586! 14 | $1 05! $978,872,785! 15,763.444 
OATS, BUCOKWHEAT, AND HAY. 
ri J hels in | Price of |T Hay in|Ay. t’ns|/Total value of 
STATES. Es) | Goats sdgeacel Ose eaccekicleoeen oe cose eae ee State. pr. acces] ase tetas 
567,000 aed uae aes Sane OR le Racer sas adi 65,000 ee epee 
2.000.000 ares 41.8 | 62] " 882] 17° | ~' 15,000} $0°80} 470,000] 1.55 | 5,969,000 
2,100,000} 62.314] 83.7 | 73 | 16,666] 16.2 |  270:000| 1 22| 750,000] 1.43 | 13°500,000 
1723000! 172/300] 10 45 923] 13 12,000] 110) 80,000) 1.15 600,000 
23,000] 1,769] 18 137 ate we Tilt poblaete 22 sah 18,000 125 4 200,000 
: 1,200,000] 97°560} 42.8) 95] 11... tial (eacgee. Sy : 5 ,029, 
fen 2 seria se) | 6G) i | Bi) a) ameel te) aes 
i € 20,778 ! 4 : Bi 3, 3200, : »624, 
EST eR 19°000'000| 509/383] 37.3 | 95 | 9'580| 167 | 160000 82 1,650,000) 1.86 | 127705000 
Kansas’) sec. s0 lec 1.500.000 35629] 42.1 | 87} 8'tos| 18.5 15.000 ; 99 250,000 1.75 1,387,000 
Kentucky.......-..... 5,800,000] 289,060] 11.2} 48) 1,214] 14 17,000) 1.0 50,000] 1.31 ie 
Louisiana............. 87,000]. 6,602) 18 | 145 | wt) | cats. wal 4 cB 000] 150] 5 offsa00 
(SHORE ao neoha tradi 8,200,000) 104,918) 80.5 | 68 | 16,203) 21.6 | "850,000 8} 1,050, 121 | 16,012,500 
Maryland............. 7,100,000] 858,585) 19.8 | 51 | 13157] 11.4 | 150,000) 1.10) "191,000 36 | (3428450 
Massachusetts........ 1,525.000] . 49,193) 31 73 | 7,391] 1.5 85,000} 1 06 850,000 193 |  20:757-000 
Michivan............. 8,700,000] 245,762] 85.4 | 49 | 48\022| 17.7 | 850,000] 79| 1,550.00 1.50 | 19,640,000 
Minnesota............ 12/500,000) 3337388) 87.5 «42 1,861| 18.8 35,000] 81 628,000) 1.55 497,800 
Miseonrd Geile SOR OOOL JORGEN Beret vant Ph beat ara’ teekaeaaak Sanaa ney 171 | srt 00 
Nebraska..........5.. 2,250,000] 30,266] 41.3 | 84] 9,994) 16.7 9,000| 1 22 110,000 1.70 10 
New Hampshire...... 1,663,000 55,433 80 6!) 4,000 22.5 90,400 82 ede 16D 40805 060 
‘New Jersey,......... 6,440,000] 188,856) 34.1] 57 | 62,676] 14.2 | 890,000] 1 13) 525,000 BO] GOGO 00 
New York........---. 31,250,000} 892/857] 35 56 | 278,109) 20.1 | 5,590,000] "86 4,600,000 15 58,230.00 
North Carolina....... 3,500,000) 231°788| 15 65 562| 30.2 17,000; 71] 160,000] 1.44 1,937,600 
(hto} ise ae ae 27,000,000) 818181] 233 46 | 70,560} 12.5 |  882,000/ 91} 2,000,000| 1.44 | 21;800'000 
Oregon. cs s.cicc Lee 500,000] 11,904) 42 55 444] 18 8. 75] 75,000] 1.60 687,500 
Pennsylvania......... 48,000,000/1,344,537) 85.7 | 47 | 896,841] 16.4 | 6,500,000} — 93] 2,570,000] 1.41 | 88,164,500 
Rhode Island...) 1). 250,000] ° 8,064) 31 rat 206} 15 3, 115 1,000) 1.09 | 1,544,250 
South Carolina... ..| . 850,000} 78.703] 10.8] 95] ...... agit Rete oe .--.| 58,000} 1.25 | 1,853,140 
Mennessee........:... 8,500,000} 209,580) 16.7 | 60 1,451) 6.2 9,000} 108} 158,000) 1.39 8,218,720 
Bxas, bs euee es 1,250,000] 44’014} 28.4] | ..2... ASN Laren wees{ 28,000] 1.69 397, 
Vermont... 5,050,000} 141,853] 35.6 | 67 | 71,213] 20.6 | 281,000} 86) 1,100,000] 1.15 | 14,000'300 
Virginia 9,017,000] 527,309] 17.1] 48} ‘og9l 40.7 75,000' 87) 220,000] 1.46 | ~3'390.200 
West Virginia........ 2,100,000} 83,883] 25.2} 48 | 212126) 14:2 | 300,000] 93) + 150,000] 1.44 | —_ 1.675500 
Wisconsin,.........., .| 22,500,000] 261:546] 36.2! 40] “s'5v9l 1716 63, "1| 1,460,000] 1.45 |  15/380;000 
_Neyada & Territories.| 1,800,000 56,250} 32 L400 al iirc eee sor mail| lorraine ons ete fi \ NX A eres vores Mt eae See 
Total....... 293,284,000'9,101,4401 272) 633/1,088,733! 16.4 | 17,255,500! _89c.| 26.420,000! 1.40 136,862,900 


AGRICULTURE. 5 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1869—(Contrnvzn). 
INDIAN CORN, BARLEY, IMPROVED LAND, AND YOUNG OATTLE. 
Bushels of Acres of |Av. bu.| Price | Pounds of Bushels of Acresof |Av. bu.| Price | Acres Im- Young 
STATE, Corn. Corn. pr. acre.| Bush Cheese, Barley. Barley. |pr.acre.! Bush, |proved Land. Cattle, 
Alabama...... 30,200,000] 2,013,833] 15 | $1.14 15,923 9,000 769) 11.7 | $1.81] 6,385,724| 600,347 
Arkansas ....| 25,750,000]  919.642| 28 92 16,810 4,000 © 807] 13 1.10| 1,983,313] 450.005 
California. ...| 1,305,000] 831.521] 41.4 90| 1,843:689) 12,285'000 | 348,016] 35.3 65 ,034| 1,500,630 
Connecticut.) 1,950,000} 62,500] 31.2 | 1.30] 3,898,411)” 25,000 1,086| 23 90 | 1,830,807] °112'680 
Delaware.....} 3,200,000] 177,777 18 70 579 6,000 950 2 90 a 35,340 
Florida....... 8,100,000] _ 276,785| 11.2. | 1.45 5,280 4/000 285] 14 1.80] 654,213] 2977680 
Georgia..... «| 27,500,000] 2,500,000] 11 1.21 15,587| 12,300 891] 13.8 | 1.88] 8,062,758] 780.350 
Dinois....... 121,500,000] 5,237,068] 23.2 5t| 1,848,557) 1,250,000 | —_59,808/ 20.9 90 | 13,096,374] 2,320:500 
Indiana...... 73,000,000] 3.146.551) 23.2 70) 605,795} 411,000 |: 17,9471 92.9 | 1.034 8.242183) "7447250 
Towa... cies: 718,500,000| 21364.457| 33.2 50| 918,635] 1,203}000 | 45,396] 26.5 61| 3,792,792] 301/960 
Kansas.......| 24,500,000] 506,198] 48.4 44 29,045} ” 25,000 816| 30.6 83] 405,408] 71,863 
Kentucky..... 51,500,000| 2,060,000) 25 66) ~ 190,490] 804,000 | 15,589] 18.5 | 1.23]. 7,644,208] 610,845 
Louisiana ....| 16,850,000} 674,000 25 1.09 6,158 oe NT NGG ... | 2,707,108] 520/310 
Maine........ ,450,000]  59,670/ 24.3 | 1.27] 1,799,862) 750,000 | 36,281) 20.2 | 1.14] 27047133] 280,110 
Maryland ....| 12,300,000] 608.910] 20.2 73 8,342) 24.000 1,043) 23 90 | 3,002,267} 170,110 
Massachw’s...} 1,950,000] 57,017/-34.2 | 1.92] 5,2942090] 144000 5,760! 25 1.56 | 2,155,512] 140,340 
Michigan 14,100,000] 487,889] 28.9 74| 1,641,897] 650,000 | —26,859| 24.2 85 | 3,476,296] 401,320 
Minnesota 5,750,000] 197,594] 29.1 63] 199,314] 820,000 | 31,906) 25.7 64 55,250} 98,479 
Mississipp 30,000,000] 1,714,285] 17.5 | 1.12 4.497 8,000 "antl 11 1.40 | 5,065,755| 600.708 
Missouri . 80,500,000} 2,630,718) 30.6 60} 259,633] 800,000 | 12,987) 28.4 | 1.12] 6.246;871] 790,112 
Nebraska..... 6,750,000] . 159.952| 42.2 37 24°342 9,000 298] 30.2 m1 50,000 ia 
W. Hampshire] 1,400, 46,666) 30 1.30] 2,823:092] 106,000 3,925] 27 1.05] 2,367,034} 203,890 
New Jersey 9,200,000] 298,701 30.8 95] 182,172| 26,000 1,083] 24 1.00] 1,944,441] 99,450 
New York....| 19,100,000] 704,797] 27.1 | 1.03] 48,548'289] 4,600,000 | 190,871] 24.1 99 | 14,355,403] 2,450,600 
N. Carolina...| 17,400,000] 1,175,675] 14.8 | 1.00 3,500 205] 17 1.00] 6,517,284} 501.160. 
OMoG ee: 68, 200, 005] 2,267,441! 30.1 72| 21,618,893) 2,600,000 | 101,960] 25.5 | 1.02 | 12;625°394| 1,000:360 
Oregon....... 200,000 5,714] 35 80| 105,379} 200,000 5,714) 35 60] 896,414} "140,500 
Pennsylvania.| 29,500,000} 939.490] 31.4 92] 2,508,556] 631,000 | 26,737| 23.6 | 1.02} 10,463,296] 890,460 
Rhode Island. 40,0 17,460] 25.2 | 1.28] 481,511] 55.000 2.391] 28 1.28| “335.1 21,420 
$. Carolina...| 8,100,000}  698,275| 11.6 | 1.40 1,543 7,400 925| 8 1.90] 4,572,060] 349/890 
Tennessee....| 47,500,000) 2,375,000) 20 Ti] 185,575] 28,000 1,707} 16.4 | 1.12] 6.795.387] — 709,360 
Sxas).. ict 23/000,000] 793,103! 29 73| 275,128] 60,000 21255] 26.6 | 1.04] 2,650,781] 2,540,300 
Vermont ..... 1,475,000] 43,382) 34 1.40] 8,215,030] 102,000 4,473] 22.8 | 1.34] 2,823,157 0,300 
Virginia... ... 17,500,000} 11295032] 16.5 91} 280,852) 28,000 1,618| 17.3 87 | 11,437.821|  91'7,250 
Ww. ‘Virginia... 8,100,000 291,366) 27.8 79\Inc. in Va. 62,000 8,712) 16.7 1.06 |Inc. in Va. the 
Wisconsin. . 9,500,000 359,848! 26.4 65} 1,104,300] 1,500,000 | 57,915) 25.9 80| 3,746,167] 480,319 
Nevada & Ter.| 2,000,000] 71,428] 98 1.10} 10,500/000] "400,000 | 13,333] 30 1.00 |Not ret’d. es 
Motad. sve s>. 874,120,005! 37,903,245] 26.421  .921 114,154,211] 28,652,200 | 1,015,721! 22.00 | $1.08 1163,603,778| 21,814,098 
POTATOES, BUTTER, HORSES, MULES, MILCH-COWS, SHEEP, AND SWINE. 
nds No. of Mules and Milch Number of | Number of 
STATE ‘Potaien, ere Buch ribs Ratton Horses. Asses. Cows. Sheep. Swine, 
nC pep RAREEIBRAROE 312,000] 4,952 63 |$1.80| 6,028,478 | 165,063) 140,687] 270,587] 680,960 | 2,500,000 
ey aees OL Seth 346,000 | 5,552] 76 00 4,067,556 | 199,600] 79,800 | _ 190,500) _ 450,030 | 1,500,630 
California..:.......... 2,400,000 | 19/200 | 125 | 79] 3,095;035 | 3002611] 6,681 | 1,330,800 | 2,080,300 | 2,350,110 
Connecticut........... 2,500,000 23,148 | 108 63] 7,620,912 40,150 110 99,350 "418}300 450 
Delaware ............. 200,000] 2857] 70 | 65] 1,430,502] 23,160] 4,112) 24,198] 19,540] 51.360 
HIONIGaE ts dts 30,000 400| %5 | 1.70] °408,855] 18,470} 15,320] 99,108] 35,600] 299,750 , 
Gearsias.cice. 7s: 248,000| 4,065 61 | 1.40] 5,439,765 | 108/300) 200,150] 901,180} 850,212 | 2,150,300 
Mitiuoige.. er. 000, 7,500,000 | 72/815 | 103 | 41] 28,052'551 | 1,840,320] 99,450 | 850.340 | 1,840,120 | 3,502/520 
Mridisnay.. 620k. ci 4°750,000} 44.811] 106 | 44] 18/306;651 | 890.340| 351340} 390,450] 130117120 | 3,580/120 
Mowatt. 4 ibe.0 en! 4°500,000| 36,585 | 123°] 51] 113953,666| 199,580] 6,244 201,740 | 1,001,180 | 1,001,200 
anaase 9.02.8. s0u) 1'500,000 | 10,067/ 149 | 46] 1,093:497| 85,301] 1.990] 41.310] ° 31:820| 161’310 
Kentucky............. 2,100,000 | 30,4 69.| 53) 11,716,609 | 650,811) 140.910] 280,191 | 1,001;861 | 2,690,870 
Louisiana............. 350,000} 3.888] 90 | %| 1.444742] 98/320] 973450] 148,320] 450,300]  ’940, 110 
LE 1s 7,500,000 | 58,593 | 128 | 52] 11687781} 71,110 168| 190,110] 501.210} — 65,340 
Maryland.............. 050,000 | 14,883] 73] 64] 5,265,295] 99,112) 11,310 | 100,080 160,211 | 398,120 
Massachusetts ........ 4300000 | 40:566| 106 | 68] 8,297,936 | 49,450 189 | 160,220] 119,560] 98,540 
Michigan.............. 500,000 | 48,387 | 155 | 37) 15,503,482] 201,340 660 | 198,580 | 1,340,820 | 640,960 
Minnesota ............ 3,000,000} 26,785 | 112 | 72) 2,957,673 | 45,780 578 | 60,740] ° 27,890] 150,880 
Mississippi............ 00,000 4/494] 89 | 1.09] 5,006,610 | 117,870] 121,960] 800,101 | 500,840 | 1,750,101 
Missouri.............- 2,000,000 | 17.391] 115 | 47] 12,704;837 | 520,640} 81,450] 890,120 | 1,001,890 | 2,790,860 
Nebraska ..........0.5 550,000] 8,928] 140] 40]  604,541/ 19,356] 1,372)  4,2071 7,209 6,917 
New Hampshire ...... 4,500,000 | 30,000| 150 | 45] 6,956,” 45.101 40| 99,540 | 620,890} 79,680 
New dJersey.........-. 5,300,000 | 56,989} 93 62) 10,714,44 85,460| 6,960 | 149,450} 140,160 | 300.540 
NewiWork ..00./...12); 28,500,000 | 250,000 | 114 | 51/103'097,280} 703,120] 1,960 | 1,980,300 | 3,750,960 4,960,300 
North Carolina "675,000 | 9,121] 74 | 80] 4,735,495 | 169,308] 59,160 | 301,102 | 780,190 | 1,898,900 
Ohio J 112 | 42} 48543/162 | 1,200,000] 9.300] 960,322 | 4,580,650 | 3,880,300 
Oregon... 430 | 60| 1,000,157] ° 49,800 1,560] 79,312] 101,960] 112.700 
Pennsylvania 102 | 60] 58,653,511] 902,300} 10,820} 873,212 | 1,960,340 | 1,748,340 
Rhode Island 98 | 68] 1,021,767 9,120 20| 23,180] "34820 | ° 21'960 
South Carolina. # 60 | 1.33] 3,177}934| 98,125] 65,300] 171,480] 270,198 | 1,000,720 
Tennessee 50 | 73) 10,017,787 | 800,975] 131,780 | 260,190 | 960,312 | 2,800,312 
Texas 112 | 1.60] 5.850.583 | 600/250] 93,800} 640,320} 998,972 | 1,580,600 
Vermont..........0.-. 116 | 38] 15.900,359| 71,840 120] 190,420} 9977890] ° 81,450 
Virginia we 50 | 69] 13, 44.22 430,960 79,870 | 401,860 | 1,340,250 | 1,900,300 
roinia .... 2... 50,000 | 10,365} 82 5%] Included | in Virgilnia...... eee aoe 
ee 5 4.800. 000! 44/859] 107 | 52| 13,611,928 149,989) 1,998] 250,312] 790,458] 865,998 
Nevada and Territories} 1,500,000] 15,000 100 | _80 11,100,000 vf ae Ss Ree ele 
otal nce 133,886,000 11,222,200! 99 | 72c.!470,536,468 !10,101,032'1,509,419 111,050,996 130,072,843 147,011.568 


AGRICULTURE. 
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Oats were also a smaller crop than in 1869, 
the aggregate yield being estimated at about 
275,000,000 bushels. The quality was better 
than the average. 

Potatos suffered to some extent from drought, 
and from the depredations of the Colorado po- 
tato-bug, ‘the ten-line spearman” asit is called. 
The product is believed to have been about 
111,000,000 bushels—less by about one-fifth 
than that of 1869. 

The Sweet Potatoe, on the contrary, was far 
more plentiful than usual in the States where 
itis grown. We have no means of estimating 
the aggregate crop, but it was very large. 

The Hay crop was about fifteen per cent. be- 
low that of 1969, probably not exceeding 22,- 
000,000tons. The quality was excellent. The 
protracted dry weather of the early summer 
caused the reduction in quantity. 

Fiax and Hemp were produced in rather 
larger quantity than in 1869. 

Fruit was generally much in excess of the 
previous year. Grapes were yery abundant, 
and of excellent quality. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of wine production, the markets 
were for nearly two months glutted with the 
fruit. Apples were very plentiful in the At- 
lantic and some of the Mississippi Valley States, 
but deficient in quantity in the Northwest. 
Pears and Plums were more abundant than 
usual, especially on the Atlantic coast. 

The Yobacco crop was materially above the 
average, and will probably aggregate not fur 
from 310,000,000 pounds. 

Sugar from the sugar-cane was a better crop 
than for several years past, the yield being 
above 120,000 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each. 
The Sorghum sugar and syrup were produced 
in larger quantity than in previous years. 

The Cotton crop is probably the largest 
since 1859. Oareful estimates from full re- 
turns from all parts of the States in which it 
is cultivated, up to December 1, 1870, give an 
aggregate of 38,800,000 commercial bales, or 
1,767,000,000 pounds, being eighty-two per 
cent. of the great crop of 1859. Of this 
amount probably not more than 80,000 bales 
were Sea Island or long-staple cotton. 

The following table gives a detailed esti- 
mate of the number of acres in each of the 
cotton States devoted to that crop, the num- 
ber of bales produced in each State (in round 
numbers), the percentage of increase over the 
crop of 1869, and the yield per acre: 


Product 


STATES. No. of Acres. |No. of Bales, 1803, ak hain 
North Carolina... 451,714 170,000 118 175 
South Caroliua 601,764 220,000 124 170 
Georgia........... 1,330,491 495,000 122 173 
Fiorida............ 140.909 | 50,000 | 126 | 165 
Alabama .......... 1,437,272 | 510,000 112 165 
Mississippi... 1,644,512 25,000 110 205 
Lonuisiana.... 920,700 495,000 115 250 
"DEXAG an: 900,937 465,000 132 240 
APKANSAS'S. sine od en 11,734 875,000 124 245 
Tenneseee......... 526,184 | 215.000 114 190 
Other States....... 218,823 80,900 % 170 


The market prices of farm produce differ of 
course very greatly at different points in our 
widely-extended country, and it has seemed 
to us that a record of the prices which were 
current in December, 1870, and January, 1871, 
of the principal articles of the products of our 
farms in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco, would 
not only be interesting but instructive and 
profitable to our readers. They are compiled 
very carefully (see tables on pages 6 and 7), 
and as near the first of each of these months 
as practicable, from the prices-current of the 
respective cities. 

It has been often urged that the ‘ Plains,” 
as the region extending from the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains to the central portions 
of Kansas, Nebraska, the Indian Territory, and 
Northern Texas, is now designated (the old 
name—the Great American Desert—having 
been proved a misnomer), could never become 
an agricultural region from its constant lia-_ 
bility to drought, and the supposed impossi- 
bility of obtaining, without excessive cost, the 
means of irrigating it. But in the spring of 
1870 a colony was planted at Greeley, Colorado, 
in the very heart of these ‘‘ Plains,” and very 
little difficulty and but moderate expense were 
found necessary to establish a permanent sys- 
tem of irrigation, under the influence of which 
the soil has given evidence of almost miracu- 
lous fertility. There are very few portions of 
this wide, arid tract, a region large enough to 
cut up into a dozen large States, where irriga- 
tion is not possible, and at moderate cost. But 
recent experiments seem to indicate that the 
irrigation can be dispensed with. Mr. R. §. 
Elliott, of the Kansas Pacific Railway, dur- 
the year 1870, made several experiments, 
which were attended with triumphant suc- 
cess, in the cultivation of the unirrigated 
plains at Wilson, 236 miles west of the State 
line of Missouri, and 1,586 feet above the 
level of the sea; at Ellis, 302 miles west of 
the State line, and 2,019 feet above the sea- 
level; and at Pond Creek, 422 miles west 
of the State line, and 8,175 feet above the sea. 
The last-named point is on the extreme western 
border of Kaasas, near the 102° of west lon- 
gitude, four degrees west of the limit of arable 
effort without irrigation, heretofore assigned 
by eminent meteorologists. At these points 
were sown wheat, rye, barley, timothy, lucern, 
alsike, clover, sanfoin, vetches, etc., and the 
seeds and nuts of the burr-oak, pecan, chestnut, 
peach, and ailantus. All vegetated promptly, 
and grew rapidly and successfully. 

Relative to tree-growth on the plains, Mr. 
Elliott lays down these propositions: 1. For- 
ests can be established in all parts of the plains, 
even without artificial irrigation. 2. Much 
deeper ploughing will be required than for 
winter grains or forage plants. 8. The most 
rapid growers are the beech-trees for first 
planting. 4. Planting seed is better than 
transplanting young trees, 
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ALABAMA. This State seems to make good 
progress toward regaining and surpassing that 
degree of material prosperity which she en-, 
joyed before the devastations occasioned by 
the late civil war. An indication of this im- 
provement may be seen in the fact that the 
operations of that class of her citizens en- 
gaged in commerce appear to rest on a more 
solid foundation, and possess greater stability, 
than in preceding years. The annual report 
on the number and extent of the commercial 
failures for 1869, in Alabama, gave 16, with 
liabilities amounting in the aggregate to $101,- 
000; whereas, in 1868, they had been 83, with 
liabilities amounting to $594,000. 

Among the cotton-growing States, Alabama 
stands foremost, her soil being eminently well 
adapted to the cultivation of that plant. Be- 
sides, she possesses other natural resources in 
exceeding great variety and abundance. With 
a view to render these available, and make all 
branches of industry flourish within her limits, 
she invites immigration from the other States 
and Europe, and causes the advantages of 
settling upon her soil to be known abroad. 

The State is about to enlarge her territory 
by the annexation of ‘‘ West Florida.” Under 
this name is meant “that portion of Florida ly- 
ing west of the Chattahoochee and Appalachi- 
cola Rivers, and west of a line running due north 
from the mouth of the Appalachicola, bend- 
ing west, so as to pass between the islands of 
St. George and St. Vincent.” This portion is 
composed at present of eight counties in the 
State of Florida, named Calhoun, Escambia, 
Franklin, Holmes, Jackson, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton, and Washington. Commissioners appoint- 
ed for the purpose by the two States met and 
agreed upon the section of territory to be 
ceded, as well as its price, and the other 
terms of the purchase, to take effect upon 
their agreement being duly sanctioned by 
their respective States. The Legislature of 
Florida approved and confirmed the agreement 
soon after it had been entered into, a joint 
resolution for that purpose having been adopt- 
ed by both Houses, and the act approved by 
the Governor on January 27, 1869. In the 
following June Governor Reed issued also a 
proclamation ordering an election to be held in 
each of the above-mentioned counties, that 
their respective citizens might express their 
sentiments in regard to the contemplated an- 
nexation, by voting ‘‘for” or “against” it. 
The election took place, and a large majority 
of the votes cast was for annexation. A 
letter dated December 1, 1869, from Pensacola, 
Florida, says: ‘‘We have voted nearly two to 
one in fayor of the annexation of West Flori- 
da to Alabama, and hope for its speedy con- 
summation.” At the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Alabaina a bill ‘‘to provide for the 
annexation of West Florida” was introduced 
in the Senate. By a message dated January 
19, 1870, Governor Smith informed that body 
of the fact that “at the election previously 


held in West Florida, on the question of an- 
nexation, the vote had been favorable to the 
annexation.”” This message was referred to a 
joint committee of the two Houses; but the 
principal matter itself was not finally deter- 
mined upon at the last session. In the Senate, 
on February 21, 1870, a joint resolution was 
adopted, to the effect that, as the Legislature 
of Florida had adjourned, the bill before the 
Senate to provide for the annexation of West 
Florida to this State be postponed till the 
second Tuesday of the next General Assembly 
of this State.” 

Numerous lines of railway, intersecting the 
country in all directions, are in operation 
already, and many others are in course of con- 
struction. 

By an act of 1867, State aid, in the shape 
of endorsed bonds at the rate of $12,000 per 
mile, was granted to railroads built within the 
limits of Alabama generally, provided the first 
seventy miles were completed within three 
years, or by November 1, 1870. The amount 
of bonds per mile has now been increased to 
$16,000, and in some of the roads to a larger 
sum, for exceptional reasons. 

In connection with this act, a bill, common- 
ly styled “‘The General Railroad Bill,” was 
introduced in the Senate at the session of 1870, 
purporting “‘ to furnish the aid and credit of the 
State of Alabama for the purpose of expediting 
the construction of railroads within the State.” 
The bill, after long discussion, passed the Sen- 
ate on February 11th by a vote of 29 to 1; and 
on the 19th of that month the Lower House 
also passed it with some amendments, which 
the Senate concurred in on the same day. The 
main provisions of this act are the following: 
“Tt extends the time, in which the endorse- 
ment of the State may be obtained to railroad 
bonds, to November, 1871. The endorsement 
is at the rate of $16,000 per mile. -The road 
applying for credit must be not less than 
thirty-five miles in length. Twenty miles of 
the road must be completed and equipped out 
of the fund of thé company, not raised in an- 
ticipation of the endorsement. The road must 
be first class—proven so upon inspection by a 
committee, comprising at least one civil en- 
gineer not connected with the road.” This 
matter was subsequently taken into further 
consideration by the House on February 28d. 
The special committee submitted a report and 
pill to explain and define the meaning and in- 
tent of the act to aid in the construction of 
railroads. (Endorses no bonds for roads less 
than thirty miles in length.) ‘This House bill 
also passed the Senate on the 25th. 

A special bill, to issue $3,000,000 of State 
bonds to aid in the construction of the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Railroad, was intro- 
duced in the Senate early in the session, which 
aroused great excitement within the legislative 
halls as well as in a large portion of the press 
and people outside. Among other grounds, 
the opposition rested on the fact that this 
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road, though it traverses the State of Alabama 
and assumes her name, is not an Alabama en- 
terprise, nor intended for her benefit, but is 
“a Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi road, 
for the benefit of Chattanooga and New Or- 
leans. The road begins at Chattanooga, passes 
through Alabama, and proposes to terminate 
at Meridian; but the object is to swell the 
commerce of New Orleans at the expense of 
the commercial marts of Alabama, particularly 
Mobile, which is outflanked by this arrange- 
ment.” Besides, the amount of aid to be given 
was computed to exceed the cost of the road 
within the State by $1,151,920. The Senate 
passed the bill as proposed by an almost unani- 
mous vote. In the Lower House it met with 
strenuous opposition, chiefly on the above- 
mentioned grounds; and on February 4th was 
defeated, having failed to obtain the required 
two-thirds of the vote. A motion “ to recon- 
sider” having prevailed, the bill was discussed 
anew on February 7th, variously amended 
during the debate, and then referred again to 
the committee, with instructions to report 
within fifteen minutes. At the appointed 
time it was favorably reported, with the amend- 
ment “to strike out $3,000,000 and insert 
$2,000,000.” All of these amendments were 
adopted. The previous question on the passage 
of the bill as amended was then put, and the 
bill passed by a vote of yeas 62, nays 27. 

The passage of this bill coming so close after 
itsdefeat gave occasion to a renewal of rumors 
and even specific charges of bribery, chiefly 
against those representatives who had always 
opposed the measure, and voted it down three 
days before. Long after the passage of the 
bill these charges were openly repeated against 
the Republican party during the campaign for 
the election in November, 1870. 

Other bills, granting special aid to particular 
railroads, passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture during the session of 1870—among these, 
the bill authorizing the Governor to endorse, 
on the part of the State, the first-mortgage 
bonds of the Montgomery and Mobile Railroad, 
to the amount of $2,500,000. 

By the end of September, 1870, several 
railroads in Alabama had been partly worked, 
which, under the operation of the general 
State aid act, would entitle them to have their 
bonds endorsed at the rate of $16,000 per mile. 
Their names and estimatéd lengths are as 
follows: " 

Miles, 
Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad....... 800 
Cincinnati and Hast Alabama * 
Memphis and Savannah By 
Memphis and Selma v2 
Montgomery and Euphania we 
North and South Alabama ey 


Selma and Gulf a 
Vicksburg and Brunswick ny 


1,400 
The bonds to be endorsed for these roads 
amount in the aggregate to $22,400,000, which, 
together with the six millions of special aid 
granted to three of them and the Montgomery 
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and Mobile road, make in all $28,400,000. Be- 
sides the above-named, there are many other 
projected roads, of which those most likely to 
get State aid, on compliance with the provisions 
of the said law, are the following : 


Miies. 
Decatur and Aberdeen Railroad............ 120 
Elyton and Aberdeen BO NCTE ovale 150 
Grand Trunk Ob vod aia Ahan 250 
Selina and New Orleans iat FA 100 
Tennessee & Marion Rivers“  ..... Ree teas 150 


Their aggregate length of 740 miles is an- 
ticipated to be further extended by some other 
roads to 1,000 miles.: The State aid on these 
would then be $16,000,000 more, and the 
whole amount of her liabilities, on account of 
railroads, $44,400,000. In this, however, it is 
thought she runs no risk, as competent judges 
affirm that “there is not one of the projected 
roads which, when completed, will not be 
worth more than $16,000 per mile.” On the 
contrary, it is confidently predicted that the 
roads in Alabama will add immensely to the 
wealth of the State, and be highly remunera- 
tive in time to their stockholders, as they are 
reckoned among the most important roads in 
America. “The shortest line between New 
York and New Orleans, between the cities of 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, and the Gulf at 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola, between 
Kansas City and Brunswick and Savannah, 
Georgia, between St. Louis and Savannah, 
Georgia, between Atlanta, Georgia, and Cam- 
den, Arkansas, between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, is through Alabama, and over her va- 
rious railroads.” 

One of the most important works of internal 
improvement, for which the Legislature was 
called upon to provide during the session of 
1870, is thé removal of certain obstructions in 
the Coosa River. The Coosa is formed by the 
Oostenaula in Georgia and the Etowah, and 
passes through ‘‘the most interesting, fertile, 
and productive regions of the interior South 
—abounding in coal, iron, marble, limestone, 
slate, and water-power of the first order, stone 
and lumber unsurpassed, with climate and soil 
adapted to the culture of grain, cotton, grass, 
fruits, and almost every plant in the vegetable 
kingdom.” Its navigation, however, is im- 
peded to a great extent by obstructions lying 
between Greensport and Wetumpka. The 
removal of these obstacles, and the consequent 
opening of a free passage to vessels on that 
river, are expected to confer inestimable bene- 
fits on Montgomery, Selma, and Mobile, par- 
ticularly the last-named city, as the circum- 
stance of cheap transportation by water would 
secure to her ‘some six hundred miles of 
interior trade, which now finds an outlet to 
other markets by more expensive haulage.” 
A corporation styled ‘‘ The Coosa River Slack- 
water Navigation Company’ was formed 
under the provisions of an act “to amend the 
corporation laws of Alabama,” approved on 
August 13, 1868, which required of them to 
file a declaration concerning the work to be 
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done, and the time of doing it. At the last 
session of the Legislature a bill was introduced 
in the Senate “to further the improvement of 
the navigation of the Coosa River,” granting 
that company several privileges, the most 
noticeable of which is that they ‘‘shall be so 
far exempted from the operation of said act 
‘to amend the corporation laws of Alabama,’ 
that four years shall be allowed them from the 
time of filing their declaration, in accordance 
with the provisions of said act, in which to 
commence work on said river, and actually in 
good faith to have expended thereon as much 
as ten per cent. of the capital stock asked 
for in the application aforesaid.” 
wished to see this work executed as soon ag 
practicable censured the allowance of such a 
delay, regarding four years to be a long enough 
time to complete the intended work altogether. 
They suggested to shorten that period to one 
year, at the farthest, or the enactment of a law 
empowering the Governor ‘to contract with 
any company which comes forward with avail- 
able means, and with a fair percentage of stock 
paid up, and which will commence work within 
a reasonable time—six or twelve months.” 
The committee reported the bill to the Senate 
with some amendments on January 12th, when 
a debate ensued, and the bill passed. On 
the same day the Governor sent to that body 
a message, with the report of the commissioner 
to survey the Coosa River. In the Lower 
House, also, the bill was favorably reported by 
its committee on March 3, 1870, when the re- 
port was adopted, and the bill passed. 

In this connection it may be noted that, in 
the judgment of practical men who have paid 
careful attention to the subject for many years, 
the advantages accruing to Mobile from the 
unobstructed navigation of the Coosa River 
would be increased a hundred-fold by the 
opening a canal sufficient to pass light-draught 
boats across a piece of land intervening be- 
tween the Connasauga, a tributary of the 
Oostenaula, in Georgia, and the Hiawassee, a 
tributary of the Tennessee. The said piece 
of land at the points referred to is eighteen 
miles broad, and the place so well adapted to 
the carrying of trade and hauling goods from 
one of the regions into the other, that thirty-five 
years ago it was not unfrequently used for that 
purpose, notwithstanding the expense and loss 
of time incurred in unloading the boats em- 
ployed in that trade on one side of the isthmus, 
transporting both the boats and their freight 
on wheels across the land, and then reloading 
on the other side, to pursue their course to 
their destination. By opening this short canal, 
the water connection of Mobile would be 
“ extended to the head-waters of the Tennes- 
see River, near Bristol, on the Tennessee and 
Virginia road, connecting the Gulf, by water 
communication, with 1,000 miles of interior, by 
aroute 300 miles shorter than by the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers route.” 

Of still greater importance to Mobile and 
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the whole State, is the improvement of the 
bay and harbor of that city. The improve- 
ment consists in clearing away the obstruc- 
tions which exist between the bay and the 
town, and which are of such a character that 
large ships cannot come up to the wharves, 
but must remain at anchor some twenty-three 
miles off in the open sea. 

That city is the commercial emporium of 
Alabama—the natural outlet of her produce— 
and having transactions, not merely with Eu- 
rope, but with the West-India Islands. In the 
business season of the year, one sees—or could 
have seen before the war—seventy or eighty 
ships, giving employment to hundreds of bay- 
men and seamen. Twenty or thirty small boats 
are plying between the ships and steamers, and 
speeding from ship toship. Some of these ships 
are taking in cotton from the steamers, others 
are discharging their cargoes from Liverpool, 
London, Havre, New York, Boston, Stockholm, 
or Bristol. Mobile, owing to the superior depth 
of water in her bay, has always been the port 
for heavy cargoes of cotton; and of these the 
most valuable since the year of fabulous prices, 
in 1865, was cleared recently for Liverpool on 
board the American ship John Brice, of 1,968 
tons. The cargo consisted of 9,908 bales, 
weighing 2,749,009 pounds, and valued at 
$696,409.20, in currency, gold being then at 
122. 

At the session of 1859-60 the Legislature of 
Alabama passed ‘‘an act for the improvement of 
the bay and harbor of Mobile,” which was ap- 
proved on February 21, 1860. The third sec- 
tion of that act defines the work intended, as 
follows: ‘Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That 
said Board of Harbor Commissioners shall 
have, and are hereby given, power and anthor- 
ity to cause a channel, at least three hundred 
feet wide, to be opened and kept open from 
the place of anchorage in the bay of Mobile, 
known as the ‘ Lower Anchorage,’ to the city 
of Mobile, of such depth, not less than fifteen 
feet at low water, as said Board shall deem 
feasible and desirable for promoting the com- 
merce of the city of Mobile.” In order to 
proceed with greater safety, the matter was 
referred for examination and judgment to the 
advisory council, consisting of General Tot- 
ten, of the U. S. Engineer Corps; Professor 
Bache, Superintendent of the U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey ; and Commander Davis, of the U.S. Navy. 
They gave their report in the same year, 1860, 
saying: ‘The improvement of the bay and 
harbor of Mobile, contemplated by the act 
above-mentioned, is the excavation and main- 
tenance of a channel, at least three hundred _ 
feet wide, and not less than fifteen feet deep at 
low water, in length about twenty-three miles, 
and extending from a little above Choctaw 
Point to the anchorage of the lower fleet. 
Our conclusion is, that the proposed plan of 
dredging the river and bay of Mobile is a fea- 
sible one; having arrived at the conclusion 
that the improvement of the bay and harbor 
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of Mobile, in the manner described in the act 
of February 21, 1860, is an undertaking fully 
authorized by observation and study, and may 
be entered upon with fair prospect of suc- 
cess.” The probable cost of the work they 
estimated not to exceed half a million dollars. 
The civil war, which broke out almost immedi- 
ately after these preliminary steps had been 
made, stopped all further proceedings, which 
have now been resumed. The Alabama repre- 
sentative from the Mobile district, at Wash- 
ington, introduced a bill into Congress last 
year, asking “an appropriation of $300,000 
for the improvement of the bay and harbor 
of Mobile.” The State Legislature also took 
the matter in hand during the session of 1870. 
On February 2d, a member of the Lower 
House introduced ‘a substitute for the bill for 
the improvement of the bay and harbor of 
Mobile.” It provided “that the Governor 
may issue State bonds to the amount of $500,- 
000 in aid of that work.”. The matter was 
not finally settled at the last session. 
Concerning the city of Mobile, a remarkable 
bill was introduced into the Senate early in the 
session, declaring all her offices vacant, and 
depriving her citizens of the right to hold an 
election for the purpose of choosing their muni- 
cipal officers, until the city had been reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the bill. The advocates of the measure justi- 
fied it as necessary on account of disturbances 
said to have taken place in Mobile at a previ- 
ous election, negroes having been frightened 
from the polls by open, organized force. It 
was loudly condemned by many among the 
Republicans themselves, and more by the Dem- 
ocrats, who denied the charge and termed the 
bill ‘an insult to the Governor, an outrage to 
the people of Mobile, and a violation of the 
fundamental principles of self-government,” a 
measure prompted only by partisan spirit to 
realize partisan ends. They said the Mayor 
of Mobile was a Republican, but had become 
obnoxious to some members of the Legisla- 
ture, and must be removed; besides, the city 
of Mobile, having a large majority of white 
voters and being looked upon as Democratic, 
must be turned Republican; all which could 
not be effected except by declaring, as the bill 
declares, all the municipal offices vacant at 
once, and placing every part of the city gov- 
ernment in the hands of persons most devoted 
to the Republican party, who, by redistricting 
the city (which is a distinct provision of the 
bill), and by other means, might succeed in 
moulding her so as to become Republican. The 
bill passed both the Senate and the Lower 
House, the latter having made some amend- 
ments which were concurred in by the former 
on February 2d. The Governor signed and re- 
turned the bill on the 8th, yet declaring in his 
message: ‘‘My mind is not entirely free from 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the bill. But, 
as this doubt does not amount to a positive con- 
viction, I consider it right that the benefit of it 
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should be given to the General Assembly.” A 
motion to print one thousand copies of this mes- 
sage was carried, though several Senators 
strongly opposed it as bringing the Senate into 
discredit. A resolution offered by another Sen- 
ator, ‘That the thanks of the Senate are ten- 
dered to the Governor of Alabama for the terms 
in which his message is couched touching his ap- 
proval of the ‘act to reorganize the municipal 
government of the city of Mobile, and to pro- 
vide for the election of the officers thereof,’ ” 
was also adopted. 

Soon after this bill had passed the Lower 
House, and before it went to the Governor for 
his approval, it was fraudulently taken hold 
of by strange hands, and altered in two places. 
At the end of section 1, which declares all of 
the offices in the city vacant, an addition was: 
made in the following words: ‘Provided this 
shall not apply to the city tax assessor and 
city engineer,” and, in the body of section 11, 
the words “tax assessor” were erased. The 
discovery of the frauds created intense excite- 
ment, and each of the two Houses separately 
appointed a special committee to investigate 
the matter. Many witnesses were then ex- 
amined, and facts brought to light which might 
spread suspicion on other acts of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, besides the subject of that 
inquiry. The guilty parties, however, were 
not found out. The Clerk of the House testi- 
fied that, the bill having passed on February 
1st, he left it in his drawer, locked, and found 
it next morning lying on his desk, when he 
discovered the alterations; that he immediately 
showed them to a member of the House, and 
to the Speaker, who directed him to write a 
message and send the bill to the Senate as soon 
as the House was called to order. He testified 
further that this bill had disappeared from his 
desk, and been stolen out of his locked drawer, 
several times before the present occurrence, 
of which he had given notice to the Secretary 
of State, cautioning him to be on his guard and 
watch that bill. He made also the follow- 
ing statement: ‘TI have frequently found my 
drawer unlocked, although I am satisfied of its 
having been locked by me. Frequent applica- 
tions on my part, to the Speaker and Sergeant- 
at-arms, to have the locks changed, resulted in 
a change of locks at two different times.. The 
lock has not been changed since the recess.” 
The Sergeant-at-arms testified: “On the next 
morning I was requested by J. W. Squires to 
procure the bill for him for examination, I 
received the same, at my request, from the 
Assistant Clerk of the house, and handed the 
bill to Squires, and directed him to an unoc- 
cupied seat within the House, where he looked 
over the same. I was not with him during 
the time that he examined the bill. This was 
about half an hour before the House met. 
Squires returned the bill to me about the time 
that the House was called to order, or a little 
before, and I returned the same, without 
further examination on my part, to the As- 
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sistant Clerk.” Suspicions arose against Mr. 
Squires, as he was the city engineer of Mobile, 
one of the two officers in whose interest the 
addition to the first section of the bill would 
have been made. He testified under oath that 
he had the bill in his hands and examined it 
for a few minutes, but knew nothing of the 
interpolations in it. Further inquiries were 
subsequently made by special committees of 
the two Houses, but with the same uncertain 
result concerning the author of the frauds. In 
the Lower House this second report, charging 
Mr. Squires with interpolating the bill, or being 
- “cognizant of such interpolations,” was sub- 
mitted on February 23d, when a motion ‘to 
lay it on the table” was carried; and a reso- 
lution “forbidding its publication” adopted. 
In the Senate it was submitted on the 24th, 
“‘siving no opinion as to who are the guilty 
parties in making the interpolations in the 
Mobile municipal bill.” A senator moved 
“that the first and second reports be printed, 
together with all the evidence,” which motion 
was carried. 

Concerning the validity of the bill after it 
had been fraudulently altered, a warm con- 
tention took place among the members of the 
Legislature, some saying the bill was now a 
dead thing, not to be resurrected; others af- 
firming its force to remain unimpaired, as the 
fraudulent action of any person or party would 
not annul the intentions and acts of the legis- 
lative body. A supplemental bill ‘“‘to define 
the meaning of the bill to.reorganize the city 
government of Mobile”? was introduced in the 
House on February 16th, providing ‘‘that the 
interlining and erasures in the original bill 
after its passage be declared null and void, 
and that the original bill be declared in full 
force and effect.” On the 18th the bill was 
discussed, and after some opposition passed by 
a vote of yeas 44, nays 30. It was taken up 
and hotly debated in the Senate on the 19th. 
Notwithstanding several motions to stop its 
course, it went over to a third reading. This 
took place on February 22d, when the matter 
was discussed as ab initio during the whole 
day, and resumed at the night session, at 
which a motion ‘‘to indefinitely postpone pre- 
vailed by a vote of 13 to 12.” One of the 
senators changed his nay to yea, for the pur- 
pose of moving a reconsideration of the vote 
on the next day, but the subject seems not to 
have been resumed up to the final adjourn- 
ment on March 3d. 

Many facts relating to the legislative body 
of Alabama at the session of 1870 were pub- 
licly announced which were unfavorable to its 
ability. Several dozens of engrossed bills were 
returned by the Senate to the Lower House, and 
others returned by the House to the Senate, for 
the purpose of haying their gross errors in the 
spelling corrected. In some of them the word 
expressing the object of the bill was changed 
into another by mistake. Both Houses ap- 
pointed committees to inquire into this matter. 
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The Lower House expelled one, and did all but 
expel another of its clerks on that account. A 
member of its committee declared, however, 
that the fault was not in the clerks, but in the 
members of the House, who could not spell 
correctly, Hence the appointment of a special 
clerk was proposed, whose duty it should be 
to revise the spelling of the bills, and attend 
to their correctness. In the Senate the com- 
mittee reported that they could not find who 
the incompetent clerk was; and one of its mem- 
bers publicly averred that there were senators 
who could not write three lines correctly. 
During the session it was insinuated in the 
public papers that members of the Legislature 
could not write their names. The Democratic 
and Oonservative State Committee averred the 
same, and other facts, in an address to the 
people of Alabama, saying: “‘ You would find 
members of the General Assembly unable to 
read or write—incapable of understanding the 
meaning of a law after being enacted by their 
votes; and unable, perhaps, to explain what 
measures they had voted for or against.” 

A more serious charge was laid particularly 
against the Senate, as a body; Republicans 
joined the Democrats in making the charge. 
The Senate consists of thirty-three members, of 
whom thirty-two are Republicans, and one is 
a Democrat. The new organic law enjoined 
the Senators first installed in office to divide 
their number, as nearly equally as possible, 
into two parts or classes of four and two years’ 
terms, respectively, and to draw lots among 
themselves to determine who should serve the 
long and who the short term. Those of the 
short term should vacate their seats at the end 
of the session of 1870, and their successors be 
chosen by the people, at the general election 
of November in the same year. The class of 
the long term should continue to occupy their 
seats for two years longer, which should be 
filled by the vote of the people at the expira- 
tion of that period. During the last session 
one of the Republican Senators urged his 
colleagues to comply with this constitutional 
provision, and, on February 16th, he offéred 
aresolution ‘that it isthe duty of the Senate 
to classify the term of office for Senators, as 
required by the constitution.” This matter 
was made the special order for February 21st, 
when the resolution was debated and put to 
vote, and rejected; the nays having been 16, 
the yeas 10. 

The Republican has been the dominant par 
ty in Alabama for several years. The Demo- 
cratic party is more numerous, almost all the 
white people in the State belonging to it; but 
a large portion of them are still laboring under 
political disabilities, while many of both class- 
es have voluntarily abstained from taking any 
part in political movements, even from voting. 
‘ A memorial and joint resolution to Congress, 
for the removal of the political disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States,” were intro- 
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duced into the Senate shortly after the opening 
of the session last year. The debates upon 
this subject were frequent, long, and animated. 
Many among the Senators favored the measure 
as just and expedient. One of them averred 
that in a certain county of the State, not a few 
local offices could not be filled with competent 
incumbents, on account of the fourteenth 
amendment. On February 2, 1870, the mat- 
ter was discussed again at the day and night 
sessions. A yote being finally taken, the me- 
morial and resolutions were adopted—yeas 12, 
nays 9. The final action of the Lower House 
on this subject appears from the report of its 
sitting on February 18th, as follows: “Joint 
resolution to Congress for removal of disabili- 
ties, a motion to indefinitely postpone was de- 
feated—yeas 57, nays 10. A substitute to 
remove disabilities from loyal citizens was 
offered, but not acted on.” 

On reports of outrages perpetrated on loyal 
citizens, especially negroes (which reports in 
some cases were ascertained to be false, and in 
other cases the charges were reversed), the 
Governor was urged by certain parties to call 
‘out the militia, and he issued a proclamation, 
threatening to do so; but he went no further. 
In the Senate also, the reports of outrages 
were made the basis of a resolution calling on 
the Governor for information in writing upon 
the subject; when he answered by a mes- 
sage dated January 27, 1870, which begins as 
follows: ‘‘I have received and duly considered 
your resolution requesting information as to 
what steps, if any, have been taken to organize 
the militia under the existing laws of the 
State. For the reasons set forth in my last 
annual message, I have not deemed it neces- 
sary, nor proper, to organize any portion of 
the State militia.” 

For the education of youth, there are in 
Alabama several male and female colleges, 
academies, and institutes, single or combined, 
in which various branches of instruction are 
taught. The East Alabama Female College, 
at Auburn, last year had 183 students regis- 
terédon its rolls. 

The public-school system, properly so called, 
rests on the basis of free tuition, and is car- 
ried out under the direction of a Board of 
Education, of which, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is ea officio president, 
and which is composed of twelve members— 
two from each congressional district. This 
board is organized after the manner of a legis- 
lative body. It is, in fact, a small branch of 
the State Legislature, having the regulation of 
all matters concerning the public schools as its 
peculiar province; whereupon it holds regular 
sessions to deliberate and make enactments. 
The new organic law of the State declares the 
purpose and powers of this board, as follows: 
“The Board of Education shall exercise full 
legislative powers in reference to the public 
educational institutions of the State, and its 
acts, when approved by the Governor, or when 
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reénacted by two-thirds of the board, in case 
of his disapproval, shall have the force and ef- 
fect of law, unless repealed by the General 
Assembly.” The members of this board sit 
also as Regents of the University of Alabama. 
For the immediate surveillance and manage- 
ment of the schools throughout the State, each 
county has a school superintendent appointed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with the consent of the Board of Education, 
and each township, three school trustees with 
a clerk, all appointed by the school superin- 
tendent of the respective county. There are 
in Alabama sixty-four counties, with 1,485 
townships. This system is about the same 
as the previous one, the main difference being, 
that the old system had no board, vested with 
legislative powers, at its head, and the county 
school superintendents were chosen by the 
people at county elections; besides, that their 
salaries were beyond comparison smaller than 
at present, and the disposition of the county 
share in the school fund was not left to their 
discretion. 

For carrying out her school system the State 
applies ‘‘the interest upon the sale of school 
and swamp-lands, escheated estates, militia 
fines, and special taxes upon railroad, naviga- 
tion, banking, and insurance companies: ” 


For the same one she appropriates, besides, an 
annual sum of about $700,000, derived mainly from the 
following sources, which during the last year yielded 
respectively as follows: 

Amount of interest on sixteenth-section fund. $136,812 59 


Interest on valueless sixteenth-section fund.. 4,767 30 

One fifth of annual revenue (as appropriated 
TPCCERINGE IG, RON). ps0 coce ate ecmnceqanenee 137,290 20 
Taxes on polls (at Jeast 180,000, at $1.90 each) 270,000 00 

Amount appropriated by section 997, revised 
GODS. Boao ae tk Sale ae cee cine tee ee eee coe 100,000 00 
Retail licenses, as per last report of Auditor 26,514 85 

From the Tuscaloosa Aid and Alabama Mutual 
Aid LOtteles. 5: o02.0 ascinackctemacincanien actu ee 12,950 05 
MO tales 5. Ned saa eerone mace iin $689,335 99 


This school system, or rather the manner of 
its management, as conducted in these last 
years, was loudly complained of and de- 
nounced. Its officers were charged with wan- 
tonly wasting and misappropriating the public 
money destined for school purposes; above 
all, with doing gross injustice to the white 
children by depriving them of one-half of the 
educational means designed for their benefit, 
and closing one-half of the schools altogether. 

At the session of 1870 “a resolution of in- 
quiry into the unlawful application of the pub- 
lic money of any part of the school fund of 
Mobile County, or other public fund,” was 
introduced into the Senate and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, with power to send for 
persons and papers. For about two weeks the 
committee examined witnesses, inspected of- 
ficial books of account, and heard counsel who 
appeared before them in behalf of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
School Superintendent for Mobile County on 
one side, and the School Board of Commis- 
sioners on the other. In March 8, 1870, they 
submitted the result of their investigation in 
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.a rather lengthy report; from which it ap- 
pears that considerable amounts of money, 
belonging to the school fund of Mobile County, 
had been illegally. drawn and applied. 

They concluded with recommending and 
suggesting some change in the system and 
order of officials. 

This report was received, and five thousand 
copies of it were ordered to be printed; but 
no legislative action was taken. 

Preparatory to the contest for the general 
election of November 8, 1870, the Republicans 
met in State Convention, where they renomi- 
nated State officers, as follows: William H. 
Smith for Governor; Pierce Burton for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; James T. Rapier for Secre- 
tary of State; Arthur Bingham for Treasurer. 
Their platform, accepted at the same meeting, 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That President Grant has proved hinself 
apure patriot and a wise statesman; and that we 
pledge to his Administration our hearty support, rec- 
ognizing in its ability, honesty, economy, and liber- 
ality, the guarantee of national peace and prosperity. 

solved, That we congratulate the country on the 
reduction of the national debt by an honest collection 
of the revenue, and by large reductions in the ex- 
penditures of the Government, thereby relieving the 
moe of the burden of taxation to a large extent, 
without impairing the national faith or honor. 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse the adminis- 
tration of Governor William H. Smith, whose con- 

duct of State affairs, under the unprecedented diffi- 
culties and troubles arising from the new condition 
of freedom and from reconstruction, plainly illustrates 
the benign effects of a just application of Republican 
principles. 

Resolved, That we point with pride to the com- 
plete system of internal improvement established in 
Alabama by Republican legislation, which, wisely 
limited by existing laws, will afford the amplest 
means of development to all sections of the State 
without impairing her credit. 

Resolved, That a tariff of revenue is indispensable, 
and should be so adjusted as not to become preju- 
dicial to the industrial interest of any class or section 
of the country, while securing to our own home pro- 
ducers and laborers fair competition with foreign 
capital and labor. 

esolved, That, as the party of peace and of equal 
rights for all men, we favor universal amnesty and 
the removal of all political disabilities, and, while 
yielding obedience to law and order ourselves, we 
demand from our o ponents submission to law and 
the cessation of all intolerance, violence, and out- 


rage. 

‘eesilved, That we favor a liberal and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, extending the opportunity for 
education to the whole people. 

Resolved, That we favor the elevation of labor, the 
stimulating of all the industrial interests of the State, 
the oblivion of past strife, the union of all in the 
great and good work of repairing, rebuilding, and 
rehabilitating our State in her new condition, and 
pressing Alabama onward and upward to the exalted 
condition of wealth and power for which God and 
Nature designed her. 


The “Democratic and Conservative party 


of Alabama,” in pursuance of a call addressed: 


to the people by its Central Executive Commit- 
tee, assembled in State Convention at Mont- 
gomery on September lst. The following were 
the nominations made in this convention: 
For Governor, R. B. Lindsay; for Lieutenant- 
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Governor, E. H. Moren; for Secretary of 
State, J. J. Parker; for Treasurer, L. F. 
McCoy. They also adopted and declared as 
their platform : 


1. That we stand ready to obey the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws passed in pursu- 
ance thereof, and the constitution and laws of the 
State of Alabama, so long as they remain in force and 
unrepealed. 

2. That we are opposed to the unjust, extravagant, 
and unnecessary taxation, both State and Federal, 
with which our people are now oppressed; to the 
wasteful squandering and embezzlement of the pub- 
lic money and public property ; and we are in ee 
of the strictest economy in public expenditures, and 
of a rigid and prompt accountability of all public 
officers, 

3. That we are in favor of law and order; fair and 
peaceful elections, free from fraud and corruption ; 
be that we shall demand a fair count of the ballots 
cast. 

4, That we are in fayor of confiding the govern- 
ment of the State to our own people, to men of 
known capacity and integrity, who accept the office 
for the gerferal good, and do not seek official position 
for public plunder. 

5. That the party now in control of this State have 
obtained power by usurpation against the will of the 
people, and they have imposed enormous and un- 
necessary taxes ; they have created unnecessary and 
useless offices for the sole purpose of feeding their 
needy followers; they have, by profligate extrava- 
gance and corruption, increased the debt of the State 
many millions of dollars, and haye even refused to 
execute the provisions of their own constitution re- 
lating to the classification of State Senators and their 
tenure of office ; and by numerous other enormities 
in legislation they have shown themselves unfit to 
pee the people of a free State, and they ought to 

e ejected, through the ballot-box, from the offices 
they hold in defiance of the wishes and in contempt 
of the interests of the people. 


The contest at the approaching election was 
eagerly entered upon, and fought out by both 
parties with unusual vigor and animation. The 
voting at the polls went on throughout the State 
more peaceably than had been anticipated. It 
resulted in the election of the Democratic ticket, 
except for State Treasurer; instead of Mr. Mc- 
Coy, who received but 123 votes, was elected 
Mr. Grant, another Democrat, with 76,902 
votes. The Democrats elected, also, a large 
majority of members of the State Legislature 
in the Lower House, which consists of 64 
Democrats and 86 Republicans, two of whom 
are Conservatives. The Senate remains, as it 
was, composed of 32 Republicans and one 
Democrat, they having refused to classify, and 
let one-half of their number be chosen by the 
people at this election, as has been before 
stated. The smallest number of votes cast for 
State officers by the two parties, respectively, 
was 72,538 for the Republican Secretary of 
State, and 76,902 for the Democratic State 
Treasurer; the largest was 76,292 for the Re- 
publican Governor, and 78,682 for the Demo- 
cratic Lieutenant-Goyernor. Taking these 
two highest figures as representing the entire 
vote at the command of each party, the whole 
vote cast in the State at the election of No- 
vember, 1870, would have been 154,923, with 
a Democratic majority of 2,389; whereas, at 
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the presidential election in November, 1868, the 
whole yote polled in the State was 148,452, 
consisting of 76,366 Republican and 72,086 
Democratic votes, with a Republican majority 
at that time of 4,280. 

Although the voting at the polls passed off 
quietly, its result was not as quietly sub- 
mitted to by several among the defeated 
Republican candidates. The first who openly 
refused to acquiesce in it was the ex-State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
new Superintendent, having duly qualified at 
the office of the Secretary of State, presented 
his commission to the Board of Education 
on November 22d, in order to take his seat 
as president, when the incumbent, Mr. Cloud, 
refused to recognize him as his successor, 
alleging that Mr. Hodgson, at the time the 
votes were cast for him, was ineligible, be- 
cause he had once sent a challenge to a cer- 
tain J. G. Smith to fight a duel with deadly 
weapons. On November 23d Mr. Hodgson 
sent a formal communication to the Board, 
notifying them that, being the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, he had entered upon the. 
discharge of his official duties, and would 
recognize no act passed by them without him, 
who was their president ez officio. As to the 
alleged grounds of his ineligibility, he said Mr. 
Cloud had legal means at hand to contest his 
election; at the same time he denied and dis- 
proved the charge. The members of the 
Board, having held an informal meeting among 
themselves the same day, resolved to recognize 
Mr. Cloud as their president no longer. 

More worthy of note is the resistance op- 
posed to the result of the election by Governor 
Smith, as it very nearly filled the State with 
tumult and disorder. _ The organic law pre- 
scribes that, after a State election has taken 
place, the two Houses of the Legislature shall 
meet in joint convention within the first week 
of the session, when the presiding officer of the 
Senate shall open the sealed returns, and count 
and publish the vote before a majority of the 
General Assembly. The Legislature began 
their session according to law, on the fourth 
Tuesday, the 22d of November, 1870, and, in 
compliance with the said provision of the con- 
stitution, the Senators went in a body to the 
Hall of Representatives on the 26th, for the 
purpose of counting the vote cast for the State 
officers on the Sth, when the Secretary of the 
Senate read an injunction issued by one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
upon a Dill filed in chancery by Mr. Smith, 
complainant, on the 25th, and served on R. R. 
Barr, presiding officer of the Senate, defend- 
ant, ‘‘commanding and enjoining him to desist 
and refrain from opening and publishing the 
returns for Governor, of the election held on 
the 8th of November, 1870, in the State of 
Alabama, until the further order of the court.” 
Mr. Barr announced, therefore, that he could 
not count the vote for Governor, and proceeded 
to, count the vote for Lieutenant-Governor, 


Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, 
when he declared E. H. Moren, J. J. Parker, 
and J, W. A. Sanford, duly elected to the said 
offices, respectively. Hereupon a resolution 
was offered by a Republican Senator, to the 
effect that the new Lieutenant-Governor, who 
had just been proclaimed elected, and is ex 
officio President of the Senate, should be in- 
stalled in office forthwith, and then proceed to 
count the vote for Governor. The acting 
President ruled the resolution out of order. An 
appeal having been made from the decision to 
the convention, Mr. Barr declined to put the 
appeal to vote; but, ordering the. Senators to | 
return to their chamber, he left the House. 
The Speaker took his place as temporary 
President, and put the appeal from the said 
decision of the chair to the vote of the con- 
vention, when the chair was not sustained, and 
the resolution adopted. The new Lieutenant- 
Governor was then conducted to the chair, 
and assumed the presidency of the convention. 
After having ascertained that there were 74 
members of the General Assembly present in 
the hall, which was ten more than necessary 
to constitute a majority, as required by the 
constitution, he counted the vote for Governor 
and Treasurer, which was: For. Governor: 
R. B. Lindsay, 77,721; W. H. Smith, 76,292— 
Lindsay’s majority, 1,429. For Treasurer: 
Grant, 76,902 Bingham, 74,376—Grant’s 
majority, 2,526. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Grant 
were declared by the President duly and con- 
stitutionally elected to the offices of Governor 
and Treasurer of the State of Alabama, re- 
spectively. On motion of a Republican Sen- 
ator, a joint committee of three was appointed 
to inform Mr. Lindsay of his election, and 
conduct him to the hall. He was received with 
warm applause, as was also the speech which 
he addressed to the convention. Before ad- 
journment a committee of three from the 
House was appointed to act with a committee 
on the part of the Senate, to conduct Governor 
Lindsay to the executive office on the morning 
of November 28th. Mr. Smith, however, re- 
fused to recognize Mr. Lindsay as Governor 
of Alabama. He regarded himself as the Goy- 
ernor elected by the people, and continued 
to occupy the executive office; whereupon a 
correspondence took place between them. 

As if he feared that violence would be used 
to eject him forcibly from the capitol, Mr. 
Smith had also quartered United States troops 
in it, and caused them to guard the Governor 
and Treasurer’s offices. Concerning this ex- 
traordinary measure, the following preamble 
and ‘resolution were offered by a member to 
the Lower House at its sitting of November 
28th: 

Whereas, Article 4, section 4, of the Constitution 
of the United States, provides: 

**Srorion 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannct be convened), against 
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domestic violence.” And whereas, peace and order 
now prevail throughout the borders of the State of 
Alabama; and whereas, a military force belonging 
to the army of the United States has been quartered 
within the cee of this State during the present 
eneral Assembly, without the applica- 
tion, knowledge, or consent, of the General Assem- 

bly: therefore be it wie 
Ltesolved, That, the Senate ees a commit- 

t 


tee, consisting of three of the Senate and three of the 


House, be appointed to ascertain without delay upon 
whose application, by whose order, and for what pur- 
pose, the said military force was quartered in this 
capitol; and that the General Assembly desist from 
all further proceedings until the report of said com- 
mittee be received and acted upon. 


-A warm debate ensued, Republican members 
opposing the resolution, which they perhaps 
suspected to conceal some further object to 
their prejudice. They held a consultation among 
themselves on the subject during a short re- 
cess, which seems to have cleared their sus- 
picions. The resolution haying been taken up 
again after the recess, and put to the vote, it 
was almost unanimously adopted—yeas 83, 
nays 2. 

The course pursued by Mr. Smith, who was 
joined in it by Mr. Bingham, the State Treas- 
. urer, created intense excitement throughout 
the State, not without serious apprehensions 
of public disturbances. It was generally con- 
demned by all parties. Men conversant with 
the law also made formal arguments on the 
subject, either in speeches delivered at meet- 
ings held for the purpose, or in letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Smith in the newspapers. They 
said that the law furnished him with ready 
means of redress, if he thought himself wronged 


at the result of the’election; but, instead of. 


using them, he: had recourse to a Court of 
Chancery, which has nothing to do in the 
premises; besides that, his bill of complaint, 
so far asit appeared from the injunction issued 
on it, did not make the only interested person 
a party in the case, but aimed at athird party, a 
stranger, and its avowed object was to prevent 
the counting of the vote, which yet was the 
very first, if not the only, thing necessary to 
be done for trying and ascertaining the truth 
in the case, as if the intention of Mr. Smith, 
by hindering the count of the vote, had been 
to shut up the very door to a trial, and keep 
himself indefinitely in office. 

On November 29th Mr. Lindsay sent his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly, which was read 
in the Lower House, the Senate being then 
adjourned, it was said, on that account. He 
referred to ‘“‘the remarkable and anomalous 
condition of public affairs, occasioned by the 
untoward events of the past few days,” yet 
hoped that the present ‘‘ embarrassing circum- 
stances would soon yield to the combined ef- 
forts of patriotism and reason.” Pointing to 
the hard condition of tax-payers, especially 
small farmers, he urged the Legislature to 
relieve them ‘to the utmost extent possible to 
the government,” and recommended a suspen- 
sion of the penalty incurred by delinquents, 
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to save them from the necessity of an imme- 
diate sale of their cotton-crop at great sacri- 
fice. He also invited them to a review and 
modification of the entire system of taxation, 
which he characterized ‘‘as offensive and bur- 
densome to the masses, and the mode of its 
enforcement oppressive.” He concluded by 
saying that he would at a future time call their 
attention to other important matters, which 
he deemed then “proper to withhold.” This 
message was sent by Mr, Lindsay to the Senate 
also on December 5th. 

On this day Mr. Smith sent a short message 
to the Senate, saying: “ At the time fixed by 
law for the commencement of your session, I 
had satisfied myself that, at the late election in 
this State, I received a majority of votes cast 
for Governor. Actuated by this belief, I de- 
termined to adopt a legal and peaceful mode 
to have a fair and impartial count of the vote 
thus cast. After consulting gentlemen who 
are recognized as among the ablest attorneys 
in the State, I was advised, and now believe, 
that the injunction obtained was a legal and 
proper remedy.” Not doubting that the in- 
junction would be obeyed by all concerned, 
he had withheld his annual message, that he 
might state in it the reasons of his action. But 
now that the vote had been counted in disre- 
gard of the injunction, and Mr. Lindsay recog- 
nized as Governor by the House of Represent- 
atives, he could not send the annual message 
in the usual way; yet proffering himself ready 
“to submit to either House any information 
called for by resolution.” On the same day, 
and by the same person, however, he sent to 
the Senate and House of Representatives the 
other message also, submitting such informa- 
tion as he ‘deemed sufficient to show the con- 
dition of the State government.” 

The present bonded indebtedness of the 
State is $5,382,800, the interest on which has 
been paid as soon as matured, and her credit 
fully maintained. 

Under the general act authorizing the en- 
dorsement of first-mortgage bonds to railroads 
in the State, passed at the session of the Legis- 
lature adjourned on March 3, 1870, Mr. Smith 
had endorsed bonds of five railroad companies 
for the aggregate length of 465 miles, 250 of 
which belong to the Alabama and Chattanooga 
road. In accordance with special acts passed 
at the same session for particular roads, he had 
also issued. bonds to several roads, as follows: 
Alabama and Chattanooga, $2,000,000; Mont- 
gomery and Mobile, for the section extending 
from Montgomery to Texas, $1,500,000; Mont- 
gomery and Euphania, $300,000; Selma and 
Gulf, $40,000. ee 

Concerning charitable institutions, he com- 
mends the management and efficient working 
of the Insane Hospital at Tuscaloosa, and the 
Alabama Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind at Talladega. He mentions also the 
Freedmen’s Hospital near Talladega. It had 
been established since the war and conducted 
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at the expense of the Federal Government un- 
til the Freedmen’s Bureau was discontinued. 
On that occasion the State assumed the charge 
of the hospital, and a law was passed forbid- 
ding the reception of new patients. A few 
helpless colored people still remain as its 
inmates. 

On December 7, 1870, Mr. Lindsay com- 
menced a suit against Mr. Smith to recover 
the books, papers, and other property, belong- 
ing to the Governor’s office, but the difficulty 
was finally adjusted harmoniously. 

The following is the Federal census of Ala- 
bama, by counties, for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
AUHAUSE 2.0. tae cea enecmee 11,623 16,739 
Baker 6,194 as 
Baldwin 6,004 7,580 
Barbour 29,309 30,812 
Bibb. 1,469 11 894 
Blount 9,945 10,865 
Bullock..... 24,474 vase 
Butler 2 is 40. 14,981 18,122 
OmoUn Ake se 13,979 21,539 
Chambers.:.......... 17,562 23,214 
@heroke@s:. 2. acaee 11,132 18,316 
Ghoctaw ea ctsscetetocam aie 12,676 13,877 
(3) in ky AAR ADRS acesEn COC 14,629 15,049 
Qlayees.. oe WE chtaek is cise viehay'es 9,560 bas ee 
Glebe yk beaccnsh save oases = 8,017 ee: 
COME atver ca cna atnana srs 6171 9,623 
Obiverts WP. Clas deaceeeee 12,537 ets 
Conecuh......... ard etersiae teen 9,574 11,311 
COOKREs asa cetsecitnsicic seca e 11,945 19,273 
COvInGhOneere iy tcicsesimeriee 4,868 6,469 
CRONMERE Wis cs..i8 Fos wee cee on 11,156 hoe 
ABO, cress hee sing viele) oiertbeinfais 11,325 12,195 
NEVI TEL SG serene lore erisie/s 0506055, Fetes 40,705 83,625 
Deal eiieateus oetwens ssc 7126 10,705 
MRORG Ss RAK Gs eelese tb eee ses 14,477 F< 
PUSCEMDIA ccs cee Vacate nasi. 4,041 anja 
WELOW Ales aasiet nas aranetite 10,109 ane 
GV OWUGesatte rc enig cote ct tins 7,166 12.850 
VAM UT VERE s abisse| om aye visite bs 8,006 18,627 
Geneva ner wastes tues eee 2,959 Sat 
GCC: Uatiehtonre ca ceincitaey 18,399 30,859 
Hal O\ mass oreten cep nimae saree 21,792 Pass 
Henrys ou.cycures ceonete eee 14,191 14,918 
DACA ONE... ch ns ve eis bere 19,410 18,283 
POMETHON.. Sie ne cveceavekegas 12,345 11,746 
IS deOndalo: <sia.0s ccwinsinesm uote 15,092 17.420 
TOAWPONCC ss elocscccses reese 16,658 13,975 
A at Oe ee eae ee 21,750 He 
LAMMGRTONE. .. cece cece ee eee 15,017 15,806 
SO WRAL EIN tte asaletasreicia nie alpicte'c.cd 25,719 27,716 
MACON a suid teresa sare tees. «/ « 17727 26,802 
IMEACESON ch es tem ee nes says. 0 81,267 26,451 
SMEATON SO! fratarete!ait iste Wt, ctse wy 26,151 81,171 
MARLOW ante t sa aeciec cele kts 6,059 11,182 
INTRA) es ahieietecssca crake 9.871 11,472 
PVICH DLO ares ete greta ePaiaccasicereye,cis 49,311 41,131 
Ko 6 hr} 2X0) «01:) 3 ee eee 43,704 85,904, 
OL OO idstactiise rn cace week 12,187 11,835 
MOHPOORHE ees ateoane 14,214 15,667 
GR veremttamer ashy niaisss Siriesccan 24,975 27,724 
Wiebe eres ee ctetie sisncc ote 17,690 22,516 
Pakistan Manette stot caivbiccc ats 17,423 24,435 
Raidolpisemamoadmidstscisiars as 12,006 20,059 
Rageell rene ete iecar: ssa 21,636 26,592 
Sariford. 2. accauaeewencwe.ee 8,893 hate 
Shelby... nesk.steetremaey. 12,218 12,618 
Ctr Chait... «cn ioeeeneeen cee 9,360 11,113 
Samiter. iL aan re 24,110 24,085 
Tallmadge: ec. heen 18,063 23,520 
PLA DOOSBic...>.' sais ene 16,963 23,827 
EWBCAlOOBS «cs vss c<se cee 20,081 23,200 
6,543 7,980 
8,912 4,669 
28,377 24,618 
4,155 3,576 
996,988 964,201 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. The Gov- 


ernments of Germany, in union with nearly 
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the whole people of Germany, declared that 
one of the principal conditions of the conclu- 
sion of peace between Germany and France 
(sce Grrman-Frencu War), would be the an- 
nexation of the province of Alsace, and at 
least part of the province of Lorraine, to Ger- 
many. Thus the history and the ethnograph- 
ical condition of these two provinces attracted 
general attention, and their ultimate fate was 
awaited with considerable interest. In sup- 
port of their claims, the German people stated 
that the province of Alsace and a considerable 
portion of Lorraine had always been inhabited 
by a German-speaking people, that they had 
been torn from Germany by fraud and vio- 
lence, and that, in spite of all the efforts made 
by the French Government to denationalize 
them, they had preserved their native lan- 
guage up to this day. A German work, es- 
pecially devoted to the investigation of the 
numerical strength of the German national- 
ity in all the countries of Europe (Béckh, Der 
Deutschen Volkzahl und Sprachgebiet in den 
europdischen Staaten, Berlin, 1870), gives the 
following facts with regard to the gradual con- 
quest and annexation of these two provinces 
by France: Up to the year 1648 France had, 
in consequence of former encroachments of 
German territory, annexed a German popula- 
tion of about 54,000. By the Peace of West- 
phalia, France, which in the religious war of 
thirty years supported the same Protestants 
who were so cruelly persecuted at home, 
against the Catholie Government of Austria 
and its Catholic allies, obtained a number of 
Austrian possessions, with a population of 
22'7,000 inhabitants. At the close of the sevy- 
enteenth century Louis XIV. instituted so- 
called Chambers of Reunion, which were to 
examine which districts within the bounds of 
the German Empire had at any previous period 
been under French jurisdiction; and the dis- 
tricts thus singled out, together with 226,000 
inhabitants, were at once seized and incorpo- 
rated with France, while at about the same 
time the Republic of Strasburg and the Bishop 
of Strasburg placed another tract of land with 
about 260,000 inhabitants under the protection 
of France. In the course of the eighteenth 
century France annexed the duchy of Lor- 
raine, with about 178,000 inhabitants, and sey- 
eral dominions of German princes in Alsace 
and Lorraine. Finally the Republic of Miihl- 
hausen and a number of districts belonging to 
several German princes, with a territory now 
numbering 290,000 inhabitants, were united 
with France in and after the year 1790. Until 
the Revolution of 1789, but little effort had 
been made to substitute the use of the French 
for that of the German language. The present 
idea of compact nationalities, coextensive with 
the boundaries of the several countries, was 
then almost unknown. Germans remained un- 
molested in the use of their language, as the 
French subjects of several German princes in 
Alsace and Lorraine had always enjoyed full 
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liberty in using their idiom. But, from the 
time of the Revolution, the French Govern- 
- ment has been incessant in its efforts to make 
the German population of Alsace and Lor- 
raine a homogeneous element of the French 
Empire, and, by the gradual introduction of 
the French language into churches, schools, 


courts, and all other public relations, to extir-° 


pate the last remnants of the German nation- 
ality of the inhabitants. The results of these 
efforts, thus far, have not been considerable. 
Even to this day, there are a large number of 
communities where French is unknown. The 
number of churches and schools in which 
German is still used exclusively is very con- 
siderable, and, in nearly the whole territory 
which since 1648 has been torn from Ger- 
many, the German language is even to this 
day predominant. This territory of the Ger- 
man language embraced, in 1861, in Alsace 
a population of 1,007,477 inhabitants out of a 
total population of 1,093,376, and in three de- 
partments of Lorraine (Moselle, Meurthe, and 
Vosges) a German population of 351,681 in a 
total population of 1,290,585. Thus France 
has in its. eastern provinces German-speaking 
districts with a population of 1,359,158. Be- 
sides these Germans, France has in the two 
departments of Pas de Calais and Nord a popu- 
lation speaking Flemish, the dialect of Belgian 
Germans, numbering together 341,917 inhabi- 
tants, who, added to the above number, give 
an aggregate German population of 1,701,175. 
Of these, about 200,000 are supposed to have 
more or less lost their nationality, and, with 
regard to their language, have become more 
French than German; leaving about 1,500,000 
inhabitants, who, as far as their language is 
considered, are even to this day Germans, 

In 1814 the hopes of the Germans, to have 
Alsace reconnected with one of the German 
states, were foiled by the opposition of the Em- 
peror Alexander I. of Russia, who demanded 
that it remain with France. Only the fortress 
of Landau with an adjacent district was given to 
Bavaria ; and Saarlouis, Saarbriick, with a few 
other places, to Prussia. When the war between 
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France and Germany took a turn surprisingly 
favorable to Germany, public opinion in the 
latter country declared itself very emphati- 
cally for the reunion of Alsace and the Ger- 
man districts of Lorraine with Germany. In 
accordance with this expression of public 
opinion, the Prussian Government began the 
reorganization of the conquered districts with 
aview to their permanent occupation. The new 
interest of Germany in the fate of Alsace called 
forth many new works on its history, the most 
important of which are Menzel, Hlsass und 
Lothringen (Stuttgart, 1870) ; A. Schmidt, ZU- 
sass und Lothringen (Leipsic, 1870) ; Wagner, 
LElsass und Lothringen (Leipsic, 1870). 

After the occupation of Northeastern France 
by the German troops, the two General Goy- 
ments of ‘‘Alsace” and ‘ Lorraine” were 
formed out of the occupied territory. They 
comprise the following districts : 


Sauare | Population. 
Miles. | Ngeg. 
I. General Government Alsace. 
1. Department of Lower Rhine...... 1.758) 588,970 
2. Department of Upper Rhine...... 1.012 530,285 
38. Of the Department Moselle: 
Arrondiss. Diedenhofen (Thion- 

Wille) Santis sercis sleiercietars arcletcte ANT 90,591 
ATPONGISRMCLZ): s<0.s5 oes aucretets -610 165,179 
Arrondiss, Saargemiind......... 587} 181,876 

4. Of the Department Meurthe: 
Arrondiss. Salzburg (Chateau 

Baling) sets set cities 429 60,626 

Arrondiss. Saarburg............ 436 71,019 
Total General Government Alsace..| 5.249} 1,638,546 

II. General Government Lorraine. 
1, Department. Meuse..............- 2.405} 301,653 
2. Department Vosges........--.+.- 2.348)* 418,998 

3. Of the Department Moselle: 
PON CISS I EICY:. oy. 2\-j-/ci-ticelaeieie 458 64,511 

4, Of the Department Meurthe: 

Arrondiss. Nanzig (Nancy)...... eek 151,382 
Arrondiss. Luneville ........... 1.487 84,393 
Arrondiss. Tull (Toul).......... abe 60,967 
Total General Government Lorraine! 6.698] 1,081,906 


According to an official work on the French 
census of 1866 (Statistique de la France, 2° 
série, tome xvil., Strasbourg, 1869), the ecclesi- 
astical statistics of the two General Govern- 
ments were as follows: 


PROTESTANTS, 
DEPARTMENTS. Catholics. Jews. Unknown. 
Total. Lutherans. Reformed. 

ee oe —— ee = == laa 

PE INC FaKeide we Fisis s ciele visto hie 9 458.487 53,474 34,645 17,110 14,496 144 
eas PING. Aen cash oa) sles 6) 376,328 181,213 165,744 13,222 21,318 598 
IMGHCNCn, so iasicigie «ste 429, 6 5,316 8,459 1,833 7,837 15 
Meurthe .. 410,844 4,287 4,268 1,996 5,240 35 
Vosges..... 412,180 4,668 8,296 13 1,510 109 
MICRO. hc cee mnergcece seine suctene 296,777 862 195 896 80. 27 


Nationalities—According to statistical re- 
searches, especially those of R. Béckh, in his 
work, ‘‘ Der Deutschen Volkszahl und Sprach- 
gebiet in den Europiischen Staaten. Hine statis- 
tische Untersuchung” (Berlin, 1870), the ter- 
ritory of the General Government of Lorraine 
is almost wholly French, while that of the Gen- 
eral Government of Alsace is almost entirely 
German. 

The following towns of the General Govern- 
ment of Alsace had in 1866 more than 5,000 


inhabitants: Strasburg, 84,167; Mthlhausen, 
58,778; Metz, 54,817; Colmar, 23,669; Mar- 
kirch, 12,425; Gebweiler, 12,218; Hagenau, 
11,427; Schlettstadt, 10,040; Bischweiler, 
9,911; Belfort, 8,400; Thann, 8,154; Dieden- 
hofen (French name, Thionville), 7,376; Rap- 
poltsweiler, 7,146; Saargemiind, 6,802 ; Ars on 
the Moselle, 5,860; Forbach, 5,619; Brumath, 
5,619; Weissenburg, 5,570; Zabern (French 
name, Saverne), 5,499 ; Urbis (French name, Or- 
bay), 5,431; Barr, 5,307; Ober-Ehnheim, 5,185. 
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INHABITANTS, 1866. 


oO OR i Dana se , -— eo ® 
20 AMERICA, 
_ AnwA, SQUARE MILEs. 
German, Mixed, French. 
— — 
I. General Government Alsace ; : 

isa sl Upper Rhine 57.14 7.68 9.78 

= sace } Lower Rhine.... 82.18 0.03 0.48 
Arrond, Diedenhofen ........+seeeeseeeeeeeeeceeeee 18.14 1.04 0.48 

rt DOUG ariteriats «sls 6.87 1.33 20.47 

io NATO OMIM socks drsaciiacie maicesinia dune cleo 26.63 0.98 8 

Re BALZDOLE ccs ves oe Me «ba icelala ainsi gaity's esicirists 3.06 4.59 12.53 

sf RUG TUES. AH. Wass «aim elo cle yeretafetaleerea alee alae shel, ‘dale: 3.76 * 2.59 

OTR stse ge scceanpin ee BRON ABOCaA OS ras Ose 208.15 19.41 46.33 

Il. General Government Lorraine ; 

TATNOVUCISH: UNOV ons ann a+ vce cliaiiiesiiel eiaietiea oe re 1.08 1.68 % 
Department of the Vosyes....... ed ba at canerrisat ce 2.76 1.63 : 


German. French. 
444,000 86,000 
582,000 7,000 
85,000 5,500 
83,000 132,000 
131,000 1,000 
27,000 34,000 
61,000 10,000 
1,363,000 275,500 

7,000 é 
15,000 cone 


AMERICA. The area and population of the states, divisions, and subdivisions of America, 


in 1870, were as follows: 


Square Miles. Inhabitants, Square Miles, Inhabitants. ry ile 
Greenland.... 0.0.2... eeeec ee ee eee ee steer e ees "159,814 10,000 0.0012 
British North America : 
DOMINION OF CANAGE «0s sa 0 sian aja nyerbeiaeitivnle 8,268,764 8,989,800 cea 1,22 
BING Wy ROUEN CLIAING e's sieicivis/auste sie’ stolele wistelcjalarsia(e/aiera 40,200 130,000 Hah 8.07 
Prince Edward’s Island..... Patseabefeeee teed 2,173 90,000 hate ri dh 41.42 
British Columbia, xc. -idese cies case ever once £12,989 54,600 8,524,126 4,264,400 0.25 
PES OUNAE Bene Negete ccs ctac sic stcianle, cslsinjstaleivie-c siacaaie te aaa ae 24 11,796 492 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon.................... 81 . 8,971 49 
United States, with Alaska *................4. 8,579,978 | 38,422,995 10.73 
PREG SOC OR eens icisttaich nicielaictels acs acleuttielesetetaamnteuts 173,144 8,218,080 10.63 
PROtAISINOYEN- ATMICTICAY. oi. cscs cnecleeee cee 8,637,167 50,981,242 5.89 
POMS TUAELONGUPARS sic Sine. cians enfalelo aisle oe eimeiebeierg 13,501 25,6385 1.89 
ORORIARY Cac on orcs tees cosWinn ec etc wont are 40,778 1,180,000 28.94 
San Salvador... 7,335 600,000 81.8 
Honduras..... 47,092 350,000 7.48 
Nicaragua.... 58.169 400,000 6.87 
MO STAIRIGA Ty crac siore cere dus sitects em cre se tuides eae 21,495 135, 6.28 
Total Central America.....!......00.eeee. 188,370 | 2,690,635 | 14.28 
West Indian Islands: 
British Possessions...... Se cesefaamtetanicisiste 14,787 948,147 64.12 
Spanish Possessions : . eas soe aerid 
WDA... see ee cvemes avin secien saanes ens 45,883 1,414,508 Te anes 80.83 
POrtQnRiCor. a niet face tach ste anieaenice 8,596 615,574 49,479 2,030,082 171.18 
Dutch POskessiOns. |. once maccereeme cen = aa eoree 368 818 94.61 
Wrench PORseseiony.\% Joc scsecetterwase ees = 1,017 803,269 298.2 
Ramen Borsensions ' : j 
t, Thomas, St. John, St. Croix......... 119 231 
Swedish Possessions (St. Bartholomey).. 8 3 808 ae 5 
Republic of Hayti.......2....cesseeeeeeees 10,205 572,000 | 56. 
Republic of San Domingo................. : 17,827 1361500 7.65 
MAGHRIDYVIGRUAINALOS | \iiciaic esl vee e eae aarca 93,810 4,065,945 | 43.34 
PSMA eMart ere iva e ehaicin iain ocsiaiaBses ba nigih)s.as 6 cuie wa we 5 
Be MAG CETL LUNN yas ay eotcyole aly cide s,c bs a'ecevic'aa/s es Bares, me oa 
MORCH MEN IanO eh ee wieic cs i2crs.dciiesaeccun oc sea 59.806 58/841 0.98 
BD RHMG ATA Se cer icc actin calnocd encase 99,925 155.026 1.55 
RRA Penn steal erica vrcnacte ner car cs 868,235 2,200,000 5.97 
Cc ce oe 357,179 2°900.000 8.12 
ie Bohra bs sinbine'> Tard nce toae stele le «/ Teiaivle ines ed 218.985 1,300,000 6 
alapagos (not inhabited)..................00- 2,955 none. As 
Pora Me tee katie: SN ary ie 510.107 2,500,000 4.9 
Bolivia. s+scsserereesevssereeeeeseceseeteen 535,769 1,987,852 3.71 
PRR isis 275 7 RSE 2385 4 15.78 
ATEENTING MELMOMEh ae nussicce cactacc access: 3°97 301, ; 
Gran Chaco VATE DALIA GS teev aici ot Cores elSiata nose, a elk vies eae Dey Gh 
Pampas Argenking tars. Wea dae we cc rite cas henies 223,237 6,000 0.21 
Sal gf HORA RNSRE Sxcnc 126,352 1,837,489 10.58 
Patagonia and ireland aisia | 40,000 | 6.10 
Maikland Isles........ meee. cs ‘4741 "662 OL 
Aurora Islands, : i 913 none i 
South Georgia Island § not inhabited......... 1573 ey pe 
; i uy 
Total South America hal we 7 
i CM. ee cece eee eee ee sees 6,954,131 26,677,419 8.84 
Total North America,....0 0.0.0.0. gi 8,687,167 | 50,931,242 | ’ 5.89 
Rotal\Gentral America......< 2.900 mstswent A 188,370 2,690,635 14.28 
Total VWVest InGLeR......:. <2. 0 ol cana << “93'810 4,065,945 | 43.34 
274 ’ 5) = 
Grand total America.............0. 15,873,478 | 84,865,241 5.314 


* The results of the census of 1870 had not been published when this page went to press, 
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AMERICA. 


No change in the territorial divisions of 
America took place during the year 1870. 
The proposed purchase of two Danish islands 
in the West Indies by the United States has 
for the present been abandoned. The annex- 


_ation of the Republic of San Domingo to 


the United States, having received the full 
approval of President Baez, was warmly ad- 
vocated by President Grant, but failed to re- 
6eive the sanction of the United States Senate, 
In his message of December 5, 1870, President 
Grant again recommended the measure as one 
of vast commercial importance for the United 
States. The war of the Cubans for their inde- 


‘ pendence continued throughout the year, al- 


though they were unable to hold control of any 
place of importance. In British America, a 
rebellion in the Red River settlements, against 


the incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay Terri- 


tory with the Dominion of Oanada, maintained 
itself for several months, but was finally quelled. 
The long-continued war between Paraguay 
on the one hand, and Brazil, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Uruguay, on the other, was closed 
by the death of President Lopez of Paraguay. 
Civil wars again raged in the Argentine Re- 
public, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks, though of short duration, 


-oceurred in a number of other states; but, on 


the whole, the reign of order in Spanish and 
Portuguese America is becoming more and 
more established. Many of the governments of 
these states are making earnest and successful 
efforts to promote education, encourage foreign 
immigration, develop the internal resources and 
facilitate the intercourse with foreign countries. 

No progress was made during the year toward 
the adjustment of the claims of the United 
States against Great Britain growing out of 
the course adopted by that Government during 
the civil war. In his message of December 5, 
1870, President Grant also complained that the 
policy of the Mexican Government, in exempting 
from import duties a large tract of territory on 
the borders of the United States (the “ zona 
libre”) had an injurious effect upon the com- 
merce of the United States. The President 
also complained of the course pursued by the 
Canadian authorities toward the fishermen of 
the United States. 

The long-deferred peace conference between 
Spain and the allied South-American republics, 
under the auspices of the United States, was 
opened in Washington, on the 29th of October, 
1870, but had to be adjourned in consequence 
of the absence of arepresentative from Bolivia. 
In referring to this conference, President Grant, 
in his message of December 5, 1870, signifi- 
cantly expressed the expectation that the time 
when the connection of the European govern- 
ments with American territory will cease is 
not far distant, that the commercial interests 
of the Spanish-American states will be. more 
closely allied to those of the United States, 
and that thus the United States will receive 
all the preéminence and all the advantages 
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which Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay, 
contemplated when they proposed to join in 
the Congress of Panama. 

ANDERSON, Dr. Atexanner, the father of 
wood-engraving in this country, born in New- 
York City, in 1774; died in Jersey City, N. J., 
January 18, 1870. His early advantages of 
education were gogd for the time and the con- 
dition of the country. He was from boyhood 
desirous of becoming an artist, but his father 
was determined that he should be a phy- 
sician, and accordingly placed him, at the age 
of fifteen, in the office of Dr. Young, an emi- 
nent physician of New York, with whom he 
remained five years, and acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of the profession and of the art of dispens- 
ing prescriptions. - But his heart was not in 
his profession, and, as soon as possible after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship to Dr. Young, 
he commenced engraving on wood, haying 
read in an old paper a description of the art as 
then practisedin Europe. His first engravings 
were executed in part on type-metal, and he 
was obliged to invent nearly all his tools, and 
to manufacture them himself. His first con- 
siderable performance was the copying of 
some of Bewick’s cuts, in a volume called the 
“ Looking-Glass.”. He could not have had a 
better master, and he acquired in a large de- 
gree Bewick’s delicacy and truthfulness of 
expression in his engravings. To describe in 
detail the works which he illustrated would 
occupy too much space. Suffice it to say that, 
among the best known of his productions, 
are his forty illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the illustrations in Webster’s Elementary 
Spelling-book (of which over 40,000,000 copies 
have been sold), and Bewick’s birds... He illns- 
trated also the celebrated book on anatomy by 
Sir Charles Bell, and also engraved plates for 
paper currency, by order of the Government. 
He was, for about fifteen years, the only en- 
graver on wood of note in. New York; and, 
from 1812 to 1862, was a leader in his art, ever 
zealous for improvement, quick to perceive and 
ready to adopt any advance in the art from 
whatever quarter itmightcome. In hiseighty- 
fourth year he prepared a new business card, 
on which was in Latin the motto “Bent but not 
broken.” The last piece of his handiwork was 
the engraving of a large picture, done in the 
style of the old Belgian and French schools. 
He was a great proficient in instrumental mu- 
sic, and was especially skilful as a violinist. 
He was also a pleasant and graceful writer, 
with a keen sense of the humorous, and occa- 
sionally dabbled in poetry. In his habits, at 
a time when almost every one drank freely of 
intoxicating liquors, he was strictly temperate 
and exemplary. Mr. B. J. Lossing, himself 
eminent alike as an engraver, designer, and 
author, prepared a memorial lecture of this 

ioneer among American engravers. 
ANGLICAN CHURCHES. The Church 
Almanac for 1871 gives the following statis- 
tical summary of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States for the year 1869 
-70: 


CHURCHES. 


Communicants—Increase in 24 Dioceses and 2Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions during the 
past year.......-.+ pabMabtiaebtas s 


9,856 
Number reported in 39 Dioceses 


Dioceses cc. ccc ccc cce ccc cccccwcccnesevesereesenese ee and 3 Missionary Jurisdictions . 218,215 
Missionary Jurisdictions.......-+--++0rsesserseees 5 Present number in the whole 
Bishops... 6cieeaceessensnensenncoeteceressenssees Spice Church not less than... ... .. .220,000 
Priests and Deacons......-.++-+++-++ fe Soap eel 2,786 Marriages in 87 Dioceses and 2 Missionary Juris- 
‘Whole number of Olergy......+++.1++r1r10es00704 Bi); OlSAOnS. . 5.4 27as eee sifsciene cose cen 90088 
APIBDOS: 05 orc belccis pdaseleclesvaccicccs eno ccepavn sivinne | Hals<in S7iD loceaca and © aes ‘iplaifies 
Ordinations—Deacons in 28 Dioceses..........,... 105 mg MLA sc BRes,. oe hres eae Pris. 4 wattscdeas 15,387 
Priests in 27 Dioceses and 1 Missipn- Sunday-school Teachers in 35 Dioceses and 2 Mis- 
ary Jurisdiction.......... creeeees 108 sionary Jurisdictions............. 4081 
Total in 31 Dioceses and 1 Missionary Scholars in 38 Dioceses and 3 Mis- 

: Jurisdiction, ... vse. ereeees smone! ¢ BOB sionary Jurisdictions............ 202,729 
Candidates for Orders in 31 Dioceses, - 855 Contributions in 37 Dioceses and 2 Missionary Ju- 
Ceaitelas Pannen ado et ee tt Gapuatoua nit risdictions............0.:0++ $5,002,721 88 

isms—Infants in 10 - : sys 
hi aku TurisdichOns <<) jon agesevantes sees. 25,768 The following table exhibits the number 

Adults in 82 Dioceses and 3 Missionary of clergymen parishes, baptisms, communi- 
Jurisdictions /.......650.0. soe ieee 7 q-cbber £ Sund hoot 
Not specified in 6 dioceses............. 3,231 cants, teachers and se olars of Sunday-schools, 
she head Dioceses and3 Missionary |. and the amount of missionary and charitable 
Mirisdictions “ss hses cece se cnesseees + 86, ee : ‘ 
Confirmations in 88 Dioceses..........-.eeeeeer eee 92115 contributions for each diocese: 
3 SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
g Contributions 
DIOCESES AND MISSIONS. : g 2 z Z Z aga Chena 
fa 5 4 5 A 4 Purposes. 
2 3 A 3 3 3 
(Ss) Ay i=) o BH n 
PA TAD A WG ate inic/etsiate ols, ob7E Sic] Seal @ininintelo eis iain dies 29 26 561 2,634 267 1,961 $33,729 84 
PAID OTLY Gate cifisic icra aleidis'esisie'e ginnteie\ajciniein 8» qie'e 96 *104 ee *7 887 Soph Ae pet: 
WHMIOMMIB At Sch Goad: ase way «cskidaies baniqiels 47 42 "82 2,264 364 8,191 43,437 87 
Central New York...... cciscssscceseouds 9 98 1,282 8.747 989 6,680 249,116 30 
POMMCCUCU by accene t's prstentes «et piereqips pin at 164 140 1,995 15,588 1,689 11,736 256,786 26 
DCIB WATS S sinha aiviscmsblinecle cp el efeie.o seielnare 22 31 824 1,559 291 2,496 23,246 90 
SIDABLOU Sekt sare ered atcte nein severe aly aictaiat esa whale 25 32 310 1,726 157 1,012 11,581 88 
ARGACRMNOLE to to csp i= chee’ «ipxain, Maaia/aisla.o oprah wana 14 1 140 583 85 626 10,380 20 
GSOLDIAL YN cusea sss cbiavsdm eee ree rst Tiates 35 81 655 2,825 288 2,163 89,156 74 
EUAN ON Sik sieteicie'ciacte’s <Tecnsd ctelale gitlewe § aieca’e pee & 91 102 1,499 5,667 954 8.086 123,618 16 
MRRASTANIA Gat cin std CP KE 9 cio 0 sfointseahajsiki organs 33 88 520 2,674 470 3,625 95,536 33 
WOW Ss coma tee eee: at eo aainc estates let 40 55 313 2,057 389 2,622 42,163 81 
RANMA Rie reece caitesicetine sacs aowecan ering 16 16 116 648 ms %2 599 10,720 25 
PE, OES Ss eR RRS 40 35 828 3,441 123 1,173. | 106841 74 
Long SIRE trite Sicrecls clalgios bitaete castepinh sit 94 70 1,082 9,024 1,462 11,509 195,693 74 
LOUIS TAT Dee 0s eieeine st vila sinisicineiweatelec «wlaiale’s $1 48 823 3,097 329 2,614 T7779 63 
NEAT OMe Lee hte irene atthe ote atte e ai a ‘ 21 21 861 1,856 2 1,798 51,181 83 
MIA RVIGING ve tats dipl\cigt o:stulain'a:oafhib sletralandie.e afoie 139 107 2,194 12,743 1241 10,338 173,709 51 
Massachusetts .....cccscecccecvevece ees 125 85. 1,480 11,392 sare 9,643 272,078 93 
MOCHISONS . oo ctuigerriee op mten (males amides: oF 4 4 81 1,284 6,672 890 6,021 134,666 91 
Minnesotan ss iicr cena de drt d iulers slobtaelted 41 35 523 2,533 256 2,182 65.709 80 
Miadivaippl.-c..ss< mca wpe id cone > ees 28 45 379 1267 159 1,038 | 18,000 00 
MIBSOUTI U.. Seccessasase cectign doe muenete 40 38 638 2,997 3857 2,502 105,080 14 
Nebraska .... = Linlete s ein sry » isialslevia/e Nielels/ fats 24 19 236 888 77 "36 14,499 57 
New Hampshire........c.seenee Breese crs &2 22 138 1.173 115 894 8,189 78 
PNGAT AP OLBOV sth'a'a.ohiaeisto's isc tela’eeal loath eee 122 119 2,027 10,032 1,309 10,950 838,726 59 
New York. Bistniassif\e(9is§s'sjs.cin «,5 sius 9 0\e'@acdetet 293 181 3,659 19,829 1,993 18,141 452,548 24 
NOTE COTO a3. jcisicls sinnletciececise dlaweee 51 "3 731 3,239 way 3,096 LTT 97 
Obi #.;... ietaiatst ofg6Se\sle)e cin syeiaye\v ato\r.civ\stoisiaiurale 96 111 1,049 9,190 1115 8,975 185,584 40 
Pennsylvania 28 SAC a A BS Pea Ge 9 4 222 17 3,604 22.035 2,899 29,923 891,052 14 
PRAI RRS EVURD Maras oir otalc'alo'efereisieiasetal¥ oie! sxaiare avers Siok 49 51 685 8,165 439 8,412 212,242 00 
MMR AB A Ce irs cas aha sles éiore oa 4t 36 619 4.7105 653 5,364 | 123.152 81 
Gonth Carolina..........6...ccceececlcn 53 60 505 2'991 193 1271 | 46/119 23 
IROUILORAEO Alans tacic tat pte elec pcle tele visieln de Ga 87 33 897 2,257 Aes 1,852 a Sass 
2 Sika OR 25 35 625 1.976 224 1419 | 47,507'00 
MORMON sic ee aicccetcktte awe viseleciva penne 30 43 888 2.575 209 1,700 18,771 11 
WHE Loe Sisc ls coco. ws | 179 1,406 9.190 1,169 nosy | 81/976 00 
Western New York ...........sce seer en ee 95 88 1,180 8,826 892 7,400 261,273 05 
CeCe ana esaig Sharer ese Bal | Ot py bape OG are reece 
ci 8 PEON go ct Sele ae we cose ‘ G S 32 3 \ 
‘Adianeen and Indian Territory........... 9 aoe 4 i: ie asi pier tie is 
DAKO «sta sictthras + soi¥y surta do wrewalas th's.s.diam Aor nid qasd ooh e2 Ee 2, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming... 13 eas sie bea Rae ea aid 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah..../.......... 9 9 101 i6i "48 522 9,086 52 
Indian. coe oss TSP a Aa FEN 4 en seh. ” : 
evada and Arizona.........eeeeeeee ak 5 4 87 36 "53 “pis ee 
Wieptern Africa... iaecgcrmeaanie cace tee 13 ad thes iia se ws Bes 
@hina and Japan's. 2s. db whdeundelen th 9 a j ee et ay" reo 
IPTONG So. 0)a. a sson.s amg cls RISES ee ORE 4 4 weet ee a ake Tye. 
BA goto bs de vo sce ss oo eR Tee cite sh 20 46 6 53 ae 
The statistics of the bishops of other of Canterbury.—Canterbury (archbishop), Lon- 


branches of the Anglican Communion were, in 
1870, as follows: 


I. Tue Cuvron or Encrann.—1. Province 


* Taken from the Convention Journal of 1869. 


don, Winchester, St. David’s, Llandaff, Nor- 
wich, Bangor, Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Ely, Rochester, Lichfield, Hereford, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and 
Wells, Oxford, Chichester, St. Asaph, and 
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suffragan bishops of Nottingham and Dover, 
both appointed in 1870; total 23. 2. Province 
of York.—York (archbishop), Durham, Ripon, 
Chester, Carlisle, Manchester, Sodor and Man; 
total, 7. 

Il. Tae Cuvron or Ireranp.—1. Province 
of Armagh.— Armagh and Clogher (arch- 
bishop), Meath, Down, Tuam, Derry, Kilmore; 
total, 6. 2. Province of Dublin.—Dublin (arch- 
bishop), Ossory, Cashel, Killaloe, Cork, Lim- 
erick; total, 6. 

IU. Tur Cxvron or Soorrann.— Moray 
(Primus), Aberdeen, Argyll, Brechin, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, and a coadjutor 
of the Bishop of Edinburgh; total, 8. 

IV. Tue Cuvron i Tae Cotontes anv Dr- 
PENDENOIES. — Adelaide, Antigua, Auckland, 
Barbadoes, Bathurst, Bombay, Brisbane, Cal- 
cutta (metropolitan), Cape Town (metropolitan), 
Christ Church, New Zealand (metropolitan), 
Colombo, Columbia, Dunedin, Falkland Islands, 
Fredericton, Gibraltar, Goulbourn, Grafton 
and Armidale, Grahamstown, Guiana, Huron, 
Jamaica, Kingston, Labuan, Madras, Maritzburg, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Montreal (metropolitan), 
Nassau, Nelson, Newcastle, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Perth, Quebec, Rupert’s 
Land, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Sydney (metro- 
politan), Tasmania, Toronto, Victoria, Welling- 
ton, Waiapua; total, 46, of whom 5 metropoli- 
tans. 

V. Misstonary Bisnops.— Central Africa, 
Honolulu, Jerusalem, Melanesia, Niger, Orange 
River, Zululand; total, 7. Another missionary 
bishop was to be appointed for Madagascar. 

VI. Retrrep Bisnors.—Norwich, Colombo, 
Tasmania, Rupert’s Land, Victoria, Nelson, 
Gibraltar, Bombay, Mauritius, Winchester, 
Orange Free State, Labuan, St. Asaph, Hono- 
lulu, Wellington, Sierra Leone; total, 16. 

The conventions of the Dioceses of Illinois 
and Pennsylvania have passed resolutions, pro- 
viding for the division of each diocese. In Illi- 
nois, the proposed new diocese will contain 
20,266 square miles, and a population of 1,137,- 
708, while the old diocese will contain 25,224 
square miles, and a population of 1,406,205. 
The new diocese will be bounded, as indicated 
in the Bishop’s Convention address, by a line 
running east and west on the south line of 
Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Mason, Taze- 
well, McLean, Ford, and Iroquois Counties, and 
the sum of $40,000 will be raised as a fund for 
the support of the episcopate. ; 

The institution of a Federate Council, con- 
sisting of the bishops and delegates of all the 
dioceses of one State has now been fully intro- 
duced into the Church. The Federal Council 
of the Dioceses of New York, Western New 
York, Long Island, Albany, and Central New 
York, was held in the city of New York in 
October. 

In November, 1869, a conference of the Evan- 
gelical party of the Church, held in Phila- 
delphia, adopted a resolution, requesting the 
bishops supposed to sympathize with the prin- 
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ciples of the party, namely, the bishops of 
the Dioceses of Ohio, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Kentucky, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nevada, to consider whether there be 


- grounds for presenting for trial any (High 


Church) bishop, or bishops, who may be al- 
leged to hold and to have taught publicly, or 
privately and advisedly, doctrines contrary to 
those held by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Some of the bishops, to 
whom this request was addressed, in emphatic 
terms expressed their dissent from the spirit 
of the resolution of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and declined to be a party in its execu- 
tion. The first to express himself in this sense 
was the Bishop of Delaware. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, endorsing the declaration of the 
Bishop of Delaware, addressed a letter to one 
of the members of the Philadelphia Conference, 
in which he says of the request: ‘* After care- 
fully weighing the subject-matter of your com- 
munication, I beg leave to say that I think the 
resolution submitted to me is unwise, uncanon- 
ical, and invidious, and injurious to the best 
interests of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
I therefore decline, as one of the bishops 
named, to take action in the premises.” 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Board 
of Missions was held in New York, October 
24th, and the following days. The expenses 
of the Domestic Committee were reported to 
be $127,854; the receipts $95,987.80; leaving 
a deficit of $31,866.71. The receipts of the 
Foreign Board were $80,063.58; the expendi- 
tures, $87,415.68. The report of the Commis- 
sion of Home Missions to Colored People 
states that nineteen new schools have been 
established. The number of teachers employed, 
including clergy, is thirty-nine; the number 
of scholars is 2,069. The receipts up to Oc- 
tober Ist, including balance in the treasury, 
are $17,581.38. 

The anniversaries of the Evangelical or Low 
Church party of the Church were held in New 
York, on October 18th, 19th, and 20th. Among 
those who attended them were Bishop Johns, 
of Virginia; Bishop Eastburn, of Massachu- 
setts; Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Cummins, of Kentucky. The ‘“ Evangelical 
Knowledge Society” reported receipts, $45,- 
622 ; expenditures, $43,487; property, $82,242. 
The American Church Missionary Society, 
which held its anniversary on October 19th, 
reported its receipts at $64,564; the ex- 
penditures exceeded this amount, leaving the 
Society somewhat in debt. The receipts of 
the Evangelical Education Society amounted 
to $48,287.71; the expenditures to $44,545.46 ; 
fund on hand, to $3,742.25. The students en- 
joying the beneficiary aid of the Association 
are required to answer certain written ques- 
tions relative to the cardinal doctrines of 
Evangelical religion, such as the Bible the 
sole rule of faith as opposed to the dogma; 
the Bible and tradition the joint rule of faith ; 
justification by faith as opposed to justification 
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by sacraments; and the exclusive priesthood 
of Christ as opposed to a human priesthood. 

The long-continued movement for an in- 
crease of bishops in the Church of England has 
proved so far successful, that in 1870 the Bishop 
of Lincoln and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
received suffragan bishops as assistants. They 
received the title of Suffragan Bishops of Not- 
tingham and Dover. 

The question of introducing lay delegation 
into the Church of England attracted great 
attention, The Convention of York adopted 
a resolution recommending the more extensive 
use of the unpaid services of accredited laity, 
and a committee was appointed to consider 
whether, ‘‘ without invading the spiritual and 
constitutional rights of convocation,” any 
methods might be devised for obtaining the 
sanction and assistance of the laity “‘in matters 
for promoting our holy religion or the welfare 
of the Church.” This was adopted by way of 
amendment to a resolution moved by Arch- 
deacon Churton, which asserted the right of 
the laity to be represented in Church councils 
by members of their own order. The foremost 
champion of the cause was the new Bishop of 
Salisbury, who read a paper concerning it at 
the Church Congress in Southampton. An in- 
fluential meeting for the discussion of the sub- 
ject took place in November in Nottingham, 
under the presidency of the suffragan bishop 
of the diocese. A resolution, affirming the 
principle of organizing a body of laity for 
united deliberation with the clergy, was pro- 
posed by Lord Belper, and seconded by Earl 
Manyers. Next, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons moved “ that the proposed lay body 
consist of members of the Church of England, 
and be formed partly of official and partly of 
elected members, the official members to be 
the lord-lieutenant, peers, privy-councillors, 
baronets, knights having property in the coun- 
ty and boroughs therein, lay chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and mayors; the elected 
members to be chosen by the several rural 
deaneries, as the persons best qualified to rep- 
resent the laity of the Church.” The duke of 
St. Albans seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. <A letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to the bishop was read, saying that for 
many years it had been his special desire to see 
an organized codperation between the bishop 
and the clergy on the one hand, and the laity 
on the other, and expressing his interest in the 
present movement for “lay organization in the 
Church.” 

The Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury declared in favor of a revision of the 
English Bible; and two committees of revi- 
slonists, one for the Old, and one for the 
New Testament, were consequently appointed. 
The committee invited several distinguished 
scholars of other churches, as Principal Fair- 
bairn, Professors Milligan and A. J. David- 
son, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Dr. Alexander 
Roberts, Dr. Angus, and Dr. J. H. Newman, to 
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take parts in its labors, and most of them ac- 
cepted. The Convocation of York, on the 
other hand, was nearly unanimous in refusing 
to join in the revisionary movement, and Bishop 
Coxe, of Western New York, published, in 
a Church paper of London, a remonstrance 
against a revision of the Bible by one convo- 
cation of the Church of England. 

The presence in England, at the beginning 
of the year 1870, of the Greek Archbishop of 
Syra and Tenos gave a new impulse to the 
negotiations for establishing closer relations 
between the Anglican and the Greek com- 
munions. On the 4th of February, 1870, a 
conference took place between the archbishop, 
attended by the Archimandrate Stratalis and 
Mr. Lymbas on the one hand, and the Bishop of 
Ely, attended by the Rev. George Williams, and 
Rey. F. Meyrick, well known as prominent 
champions of the intercommunion movement, 
on the other. The archbishop classed the points, 
on which the two churches differed, under three 
heads, namely: things to be corrected; things 
to be discussed; and things to be tolerated, 
On the first head he ranged but one point, 
namely, the doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and he insisted that the doctrine 
of the Church of England respecting it must 
be corrected before there could be any hope 
of union between the two Churches. The 
Bishop of Ely handed to the archbishop a 
paper stating the doctrine of the Church of 
England on the procession, and the latter con- 
ceded that the doctrine set forth in the pam- 
phlet was fully orthodox, and agreed with 
the doctrine of the Greek Church, which holds 
that the Holy Ghost eternally proceeds only 
from the Father, while she admits that in time 
he proceeded from the Son by means of meu¢is. 
Nevertheless he declared that the removal 
of the jfiliogue from the creed of the English 
Church was an indispensable condition of the 
union of the Churches, and that the Greek 
Church would not be satisfied, if, while retain- 
ing the word jiliogue, the English Church 
nevertheless anathematized the doctrine of the 
processions in the form of an anathema drawn 
up by the archbishop himself. Knowing, 
however, the orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land, he promised to explain it to the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and to 
the Holy Synod of the kingdom of Greece, 
and to try to stir up a desire of union among 
the people. In the latter part of the year, the 
intercommunion movement suffered a great 
check by the proselytizing efforts made in 
behalf of the Greek Church by the Rey. Dr. 
Overbeck, formerly a Catholic priest of Ger- 
many, who has joined the Greek Church and 
has been authorized by the Holy Governing 
Synod of Russia to open a chapel of the Greek 
Church in London. The Rey. George Wil- 
liams, one of the principal promoters of the 
scheme, said, at the Church Congress at South- 
ampton, that it was difficult to imagine lan- 
guage more bitterly hostile to the Anglican 
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Communion than that employed by Overbeck; 
and that his scheme for opening a chapel in 
London for the celebration of the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom in English could only result in 
a new schism. Obhancellor Massingberd in 
like manner expressed his regret at learning 
that the Holy Governing Synod of Russia had 
authorized Dr. Overbeck to open this chapel. 
The Free Church of England, an ecclesiasti- 
eal body which originated in the dissatisfac- 
tion of some members of the established 
Church with ritualistic practices, is reported to 
assume larger dimensions. Established by the 
enrolling of its constitution in the Higher 
Court of Chancery in 1863, the new church 
has already a respectable number of congrega- 
tions in different parts of the country, and has 
a regular ecclesiastical organization, with a 
bishop. . The organ of the Church is the Free 
Church of England Magazine, and a convoca- 
tion was held on June 29th. The Free Church 
of England has appealed to the public for an 


_extension fund of £50,000, the subscriptions 


up to the time of the appeal having been 
£8,500. According to its manifesto, the ob- 
ject of the Free Church of England is, not to 
interfere with the labors of any Evangelical 
Protestant community, whether established 
or non-established, but to introduce the Gas- 
pel of Christ into those parishes in which the 
clergy, by excessive.ritualism and departure 
from the faith, are leading the people to Rome, 
and to assert the right of the laity in all mat- 
ters affecting the agency and the work of the 
Church, especially where the laity are suffer- 
ing from an undue or arbitrary authority of 
the clergy; not to engage in religious contro- 
versy, but to conduct the public worship of 
the Church with a pure liturgy, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the Reformation. The 
promoters further declare: ‘‘ We are free— 
free to go into any parish and preach the Gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Free to use a revised book of Common Prayer. 
Free to unite laity with the clergy in the goy- 
ernment and work of the Church. Free of 
all state support and control. Free to inter- 
change services with the clergymen of all 
Evangelical denominations. And free to hold 
communion with all who, in every place, call 
on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord—both 
theirs and ours.”? Among other explanations 
of the scheme of the Free Church, is one that 
it adopts, with certain exceptions, the thirty- 
nine articles and rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land; that its government endeavors to com- 
bine the chief advantages which are offered 
by the three prevailing forms of ecclesiastical 
polity, as seen in Episcopacy, Presbytery, and 
Independency ; that, in addition to the baptism 
of children, the Free Church of England, fol- 
lowing the rubric of the Church of England, 
gives full liberty to its ministers to baptize 
adults, by immersion, on a personal profession 
of their faith; and that the Free Church of 
England is different from other religious bod- 
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ies, but does not separate itself either from the 
ministry or communion of ‘any other part of 
the Catholic Church. 6 

The disestablished Church of Ireland was 
actively engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. - A general convention met at Dublin on 
February 15th, to decide on the draft of a 
constitution which had been prepared by a 
committee. It adjourned in March, met again 
on the 18th of October, and closed its delibera- 
tions in November. The Duke of Abercorn’s 
motion for a separate House of Bishops, with 
the proviso that seven must agree upon any 
veto, passed, As regards the question of the 
length of time which the veto of the House 
of Bishops should operate, the Duke of Aber- 
corn again prevailed with a motion, which was 
carried by 846 to 110, which allows the bishops’ 
veto to be valid even at the next synod, what- 
ever the majority of the other orders, provided 
that two-thirds of the bench are present, and 
agreed, and that they give their reasons in 
writing. The bishops will be elected by the 
diocesan convention, but the House of Bishops 
will in all cases be the court of selection, when 
the diocesan synod does not elect by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of each order a clergy- 
man to fill the vacant see. The Primate 
(Archbishop of Armagh) shall be elected by 
the bench of bishops out of their own num- 
ber. The property of the church is to be 
yested in a ‘Representative Church Body,” 
which is to be permanent. It is to be com- 
posed of three classes—the ev-officio, or arch- 
bishops and bishops; the elected members, 
who are to consist of one clerical and two lay 
representatives for each diocese; and the 
codpted members, who are to consist of per- 
sons equal in number to the number of such 
dioceses, and to be elected by the ex-officio and 
representative members. The elected mem- 
bers are to retire in the proportion of one-third 
by rotation. On motion of Master Brooks, 
amended by the Duke of Abercorn, a com- 
mittee of twenty-four persons was appointed, 
one-half selected from the bishops and clergy, 
and one-half from the laity, ‘to consider 
whether, without making such alterations in 
the liturgy or formularies of our Church as 
would involve or imply a change in her doc- 
trine, any measure can be suggested that may 
be calculated to check the introduction and 
spread of novel doctrines and practices op- 
posed to the principles of our Reformed 
Church.” 2 

The ihcome of the Church Society of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, in 1870, amounted 
to £3,078, and the applications for aid were 
set down at $4,289. With regard to the in- 
come of the clergy, the annual report stated 
that the minimum stipends of £150, which it 
was the desire of the society to attain, are still 
far from being reached. 

The question of disestablishing the Anglican 
Church begins to be discussed in India. The 
government of India has, it appears, consulted 
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the Bishop of Calcutta and the Bengal govern- 
ment with respect to a scheme for relieving 
the state of the charge for chaplains at the 
presidency towns and some of the larger Mo- 
fussil stations; and it is stated that the opin- 
ion is growing that the time has come when 
the civil members of the English Church in 
India may fairly be asked to support their own 
clergy, leaving the state to provide for the 
spiritual need of the army. 

The Anglican bishops in South Africa, in 
February, 1870, held a provincial synod to 
consider the constitution and canons of the Cape 
Church, which has selected the title of “The 
Church of the Province of South Africa.” The 
chief discussion was on the question whether 
Bishop Gray (the Metropolitan) was to receive 
the title of archbishop or not. After a long de- 
bate, it was decided that his duties assimilate to 
those of an archbishop, but that he should for 
the present be known as the Metropolitan. 
Bishop Colenso delivered a long address at 
the fifth session of the Church council of his 
diocese on May 81st. It consisted for the most 
part of comments on the new ‘‘ Church of the 
Province of South Africa”—an organization 
severed, as the speaker said, from the mother 
Church of England, and governed by rules 
which are in some respects directly at variance 
with the laws of that Church. Addresses to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
adopted. A new missionary bishop was ap- 
pointed for Madagascar. A correspondence 
took place between the Metropolitan of Cape- 
town and the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
cerning the consecration of the Rey. Mr. 
Webb for the vacant Orange Free State 
bishopric. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
insisted on the new prelate taking the oath of 
allegiance to him as English Primate, and not 
to the Metropolitan of Capetown. Bishop Gray 
objected that it would put it in the power of 
his new suffragan to create another Colenso 
scandal by making appeals to a court that 
disclaims haying authority over unestablished 
churches. The matter was settled by causing 
Bishop Webb to be consecrated by one of the 
bishops of Scotland. 

The attempt to make the Anglican Church 
a state Church in the Sandwich Islands, under 
the new name, “The Reformed Catholic 
Church,” has met with a severe check. The 
members of the only church which has been 
established—the Cathedral Church in Hono- 
lulu—rebelled against their church rulers, and 
the ritualistic services which had been intro- 
duced. As a consequence, Bishop Staley re- 
turned to England, and tendered to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his resignation as Bishop 
of Honolulu. 

ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, a re- 
public in South America. President from 1868 
to 1874, Domingo F. Sarmiento, born, 1811, at 
San Juan, and descended from an ancient no- 
blefamily of Spain. In consequence of the part 
he took in the civil war in his country, he was 
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obliged in 1831 to flee into Chili, whence he 
returned in 1836. In 1840, he had to leave 
his country a second time, and was well re- — 
ceived in Chili by President Manuel Montt. 
He devoted himself chiefly to the establish- 
ment of schools and newspapers, and for three 
years was the principal of a normal school. 
During a journey through the United States 
and Europe which he undertook as the com- 
missioner of the Chilian Government, he 
gained the friendship of many prominent men, 
like Guizot, Horace Mann, Alexander Hum- 
boldt, etc. In 1857 he joined General Urquiza 
in his war against the dictator Rosas, and took 
part in the great victory of Urquiza at Monte 
Caseros. After the overthrow of the rule of 
Rosas, he was appointed at Buenos Ayres In- 
spector-General of Schools, and labored in this 
position with great zeal and success for the 
diffusion and elevation of popular instruction. 
In 1860 he was appointed Senator and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet; in 1862, Governor of San 
Juan; in 1864, ambassador of the Argentine 
Confederation to the United States. He pub- 
lished after his return from Europe, in 1847, a 
work on ‘* Popular Education; ” and in later 
years a biography of Lincoln, a work on the 
public schools of the United States, and others. 
He is generally regarded as one of the most 
cultivated statesmen of South America, and 
as President has been chiefly intent upon in- 
troducing good public schools into all the com- 
munities of the republic, and upon encoura- 
ging immigration. 

The following table is an abstract from the 
latest official documents concerning the area 
and population of the republic. The figures of 
the areal extent are taken from the Rejistro 
Estadistico de la Republica Arjentina, while 
the population is given according to the official 
census of 1869. The provincial capitals have 
the same name as the provinces (with the ex- 
ception of Entre Rios, the capital of which is 
Concepcion) : 


PROVINCES. Square Miles Populat ‘on, Po. ulation of 
‘apitals, 
Buenos Ayres ....| 72,967 495,107 177,787 
Santa Fé,.......... 20,857 89,218 10,324 
Entre Rios......... 52/110 134,285 6,050 
Corrientes ......... 62,548 129,023 10,546 
TaaRioja., <... sents 36,483 48,746 489 
Catamarca.......... 56,483 79,962 5,718 
SanJuan... 0556.00) 84,400 60,319 8,353 
Mendoza........... 67,758 65,413 8,124 
Cordova.....,...... 62,549 210,508 28,523 
San Luis... 2... 0.2 20,857 53,294 8,748 
Santiago del Estero] 36,483 132,898 W145 
Tucuman .......... 16,371 108,904 17,488 
Balto ee 52,131 88,933 11,716 
DOGBY ace ewe catiee 31,274 40,262 07 
Ow einen oe 603,271 1,736,922 303,683 


To the above number of inhabitants must be 
added: 1. An army of 6,220 men, who were 
engaged in the war against Paraguay at the 
time the census was taken. Besides, the re- 
public claims the following territories: 2. 
Gran Chaco Argentino, with an area of 260,- 
618 square miles, and 45,000 inhabitants; 8. 
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Patagonia, with 864,854 square miles, and 
25,000 inhabitants; 4. Pampas Argentinas, 
with 93,823 square miles, and 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, which would make an aggregate area for 
the republic of 1,322,561 square miles, with a 
population of 1,833,212. The population of the 


cities was 610,432; the rural population, 1,114,- 


160; the island and river population, 12,330. 
According to the last census, the population of 
the city of Buenos Ayres was 177,787, 88,126 
of whom were foreigners, namely: 41,957 Ital- 
ians, 13,998 Spaniards, 13,402 Frenchmen, 
2,189 Germans, 542 Austrians, and 603 born 
in the United States. The budget for 1869-70 
fixes the revenue as follows: Import duties, 
10,990,000 pesos fuertes; export duties, 2,000,- 
000 ; storage, 260,000; postal service, 105,000 ; 
stamp tax, 255,000; interest on 17,000 shares 
of the Central Railroad of Argentina, 116,620 ; 
various receipts, not specified, 50,000. Total, 
13,776,620 pesos fuertes, or $12,674,490. The 
expenditures during the same period were es- 
timated at 1,297,990 pesos fuertes for the De- 
partment of the Interior, 111,440 for the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, 8,452,727 for the 
Department of Finance (including interest on 
State debt); 768,271 for the Department of 
Justice, and 3,757,646 for the Department of 
War and Marine. Total expenditures, 14,387,- 
646 pesos fuertes, or $13,236,634. Excess of 
expenditures over revenue, of $562,144. The 
consolidated debt on December 31, 1868, con- 
sisted of: 

Pesos Fuertes. 


British loan of 1824. at 6 per cent. interest...... 4,378,150 
British loan of 1824 at 3 per cent. interest,...... 5,257,210 
Other foreionidebty i le, eee 080,402 
British loan of 1868 (£2,490,000 sterling)........ 12,201,000 
GAR OLCIMOE Die. act cegisece'ss ce tsic nes 23,916,762 
Consolidated national funds, at 6 per cent. in- 
terest and 1 per cent. amortization........ + 11,740,706 
Consolidated national funds, at 6 per cent. in- 
terest, and 214 per cent. amortization...... 2,268,245 
Funds of the Province of Buenos Ayres: 
At 6 per cent. interest, and 3 per cent. 
ANIOELIZVUIOM 2) -fateteysiots e's <ielei<6 fo \elsajesia 44,000 
At 9 per cent. interest, and 3 per cent. 
PUA OLUIZA BLOM a o>) s\alexaisinleless, ima eaeesannsatane 1,475,600 
ROL GED Es i-r.branjetrciers teleiayt oils oi5io's 40,145,313 


Each of the fourteen provinces has, besides, 
a budget of its own, the above sums being 
mostly applied to the expenses of the General 
Government, for collection of duties, and for 
the War and Marine Departments. Buenos 
Ayres, the most important of the provinces, 
has an annual budget of expenditures of over 
2,000,000 pesos fuertes. 

The army consists in time of peace of 2,909 
infantry, 2,861 cavalry, and 712 artillery. To- 
tal, 6,482 men; not including the militia and 
national guards of Buenos Ayres. It is under 
command of 29 generals, and 632 officers of all 
grades. The marine is composed of 7 vessels-of- 
war, one of which hasan armament of 12 guns. 

The imports and exports at the port of Buenos 
Ayres in 1868 were, to the United States and 
to Europe, and other countries of South Amer- 
ica as follows: ~ 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS, 
COUNTRIES. . 

, Pesos Fuertes. Pesos Fuertes. 
Great Britaintey. 55.2.8 3,870,000 9,790,000 
France RA opedaodr Onotoe 6,650,000 11,040,000 
8,460,000 570,000 
060, 1,870,000 
340,000 1,720,000 
60,000 1,480,000 
30,000 960,000 
2,810,000 2,180,000 
610,01 3,810,060 
20, 1,760,000 
. 220,000 490,000 
PATOCDLINA oe noses rei 2,110,000 
Other Countries........ %30,000 816,090 
Totals stress 24,860,000 38,590,000 
OT rinse tis $22,871,200 $35,502,800 


The principal articles for export, and their 
value, were: hides, 7,200,000 pesos; sheep, 
goat, and deer skins, 2,100,000 pesos; wool, 
9,200,000 pesos; horse-hair, 300,000 pesos; 
tallow, 4,300,000 pesos; salted beef, 800,000 
pesos; ostrich-feathers, 100,000 pesos. The 
entries at the port of Buenos Ayres, in 1868, 
consisted of 1,196 vessels, together of 342,016 
tons; clearances during the same period, 1,306 
vessels, together of 349,647 tons. Besides the 
above, which were all sailing-vessels, 1,083 
steamers entered and cleared at the port of 
Buenos Ayres in 1868. According to the mes- 
sage of President Sarmiento, at the opening 
of the national Congress, the length of rail- 
roads in operation on December 31, 1869, was 
534 miles; in course of construction, 70 miles; 
contracts had been entered into for the con- 
struction of 248 miles; and new concessions 
made for 467 miles. The telegraph-lines in 
operation, according to the presidential mes- 
sage, extended over 975 miles. 

The number of agricultural colonies, estab- 
lished by the emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries, is increasing, and most of them arein a 
very prosperous condition. Their population 
was, according to the latest dates (of 1867—’68), 
as follows: 1. In the province of Santa Fé: Es- 
peranza, 1,648; San Geronimo, 1,210; San 
Carlos, 955; Helvetica, 550; Coronda, 275 ; 
Nueva California, 170; Colonia Francesa, 225 ; 
Sunchales, 164; Emilia, 608; San Justo, 106. 
2. In the province of Cordova: Frayle Muerte, 
140. 38. In the province of Entre Rios: San 
José, 1,770; Villa Urquiza, 532. 4. In the 
province of Buenos Ayres: Baradero, 1,311; 
Carmen de Patagones, 125; Chubut, 188. 5. In 
the province of Salta: Rivadaria, 825. 

In April a formidable rebellion broke out in 
the province of Entre Rios. It was instigated 
by General Lopez Jordan, a son-in-law of Gen- 
eral Urquiza, and its first act was to surprise 
Urquiza in his palace in San José, to murder 
him in the bosom of his family, to plunder 
and sack his palace, and to confiscate his prop- 
erty. The murderers then proceeded to the 
assassination of two of Urquiza’s sons in the 
town of Concordia, the arms of one of them 
being pinioned by his own partner in business, 
while he was shot down on the verge of a 
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cemetery to which he had been beguiled. 
The leader of the insurgents, Lopez Jordan, 
forced the State Assembly to appoint him 
Governor; and he, accepting and approving 
of all this bloodshed and crime, issued procla- 
mations in favor of liberty and freedom, and 
sought an immunity from punishment by ap- 
peals to the national Government, which 
were rejected with horror and indignation. 
“Liberty,” replied President Sarmiento, in a 
proclamation issued to the people of Entre 
Rios, “has not the dagger for its instrument.” 
Accarding to the Argentine Constitution, the 
General Government cannot send troops into 
any of the confederated provinces unless on 
receiving a requisition from the legal govern- 
ment of the province. However, Sarmiento 
could not recognize a legal government based 
upon the murder of a governor, and was re- 
solved to put down the rule of Jordan. Con- 
sequently, the President declared all the Argen- 
tine ports on the river Uruguay closed, and 
sent about 1,000 troops, with artillery, to Con- 
cepcion del Uruguay, which still held out 
against Jordan. The troops arriving from 
Paraguay had orders to stop at Rosario and 
enter the province of Entre Rios from that 
quarter, and every effort was made to raise 
forces sufficient to suppress Lopez Jordan 
and his supporters. ‘Be not deceived,” said 
General Emilio Mitre, addressing the Entre 
Rians on landing in the State, “the war pro- 
voked by Lopez Jordan, the murderer of the 
hero of Caseros, is not against a party or 
circle, but against the whole republic, and 
against the national Government, which had 
inaugurated for us all an epoch of peace, prog- 
ress, and industry.” And in this spirit the 
most important States recognized the attitude 
of the President; Santa Fé, La Paz, and Men- 
doza, sent down contingents; and, wrote the 
Governor of the first-named State to Sar- 
miento, Your Excellency may feel certain 
that the attempt of the rebels in Entre Rios 
will be fruitless.” 

Although the national Government collected 
an army of over 10,000 men to put down the 
insurrection, the nature ef the country greatly 
aided Lopez Jordan in his defence. He was, 
moreover, aided by General Caccres, of the 
neighboring province of Corrientes. In July, 
Lopez Jordan surprised and captured, at the 
head of 2,500 men, of all arms, and fifteen 


, Pieces of artillery, after a stubborn resistance, 


the flourishing port of Encarnacion, in the 
province of Entre Rios, giving the city up to 
his soldiery for sacking and outrage. He ecap- 
tured 200 prisoners, and is reported to haye put 
them all to death. 

In August and September the insurrection 
assumed larger dimensions. Early in Septem- 
ber the ‘armies of the national Government, 
under Gelly y Obes and Ayala, operating in 
Entre Rios, had a general engagement with 
the whole rebel force, under Lopez Jordan 
near Rosario, resulting in a rebel victory. The 


Government forces lost heavily in ordnance, 
prisoners, and horses. The killed and wound- 
ed on both sides numbered over 1,500 men. 

According to the official telegrams, Jordan 
offered battle on the 28d of September, at 
Santa Rosa, with 8,000 or 9,000 men in line 
of battle, and was attacked by the government 
army, under General Rivas. This commander 
announces that, after a long, well-contested, 
and bloody struggle between the contending 
armies, Jordan was completely routed, losing 
all his infantry and artillery, and only 600 | 
cavalry escaping, which were pursued for 
twelve miles by the cavalry of the victors. ” 
In December the war was, however, not yet 
ended, and both parties claimed to have gained 
advantages, . : 

In October President Sarmiento stated, in 
his message to Congress, that the revolt in 
Entre Rios “‘was nearly quelled. The rebels 
had to divide their forces, and commenced 
to disband. The war in Europe,” he adds, 
‘has rendered it impossible to negotiate loans, 
and, in consequence, many measures of public 
utility are retarded.” 

Congress passed a new tariff law, to take 
effect next year. The rates are as follows: 
All foreign merchandise is to pay 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, with the following exceptions: 
Spirits of wine, sugar, beer, coffee, liquors, 
tobacco, tea, vinegar, wine, and yerba, are 
subject to 25 per cent..ad vaiorem. Ploughs, 
coal, sheet and bar iron, iron wire, timber, 
gold and silver articles with or without 
precious stones, common salt, silks, and arti- 
cles ornamented with gold or silver to the ex- 
tent of half their value, are to pay 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The tariff on exports places 6 per cent. ad 
valorem.on the following: Horns, cured meats, 
animal oil, hair, cowhides, horseskins, bones, 
bone ashes, salted tongues, skins in general 
(except sheepskins), ostrich-feathers, tallow, 
and grease. Sheepskins exported with wool 
and tallow are subject to 2 per cent. 

On the 13th of October Admiral Petz, 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, pre- 
sented his credentials, and was received with 
warmth, he being the first ambassador ac- 
credited by Austria to the Argentine Republic. 
His principal mission was said to be to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce between the two 
countries, 

Foreign immigration .continues to increase, 
and is becoming of great importance. The 
Central Committee of Immigration in Buenos 
Ayres has published a pamphlet on the subject, 
containing a number of interesting facts. 
From January 1, 1860, to December 31, 1869, 
the number of immigrants who arrived in 
Buenos Ayres was 150,440. During the year 
1860 the number was only 6,000; in 1867 it 
exceeded 87,000, and, as during the first five 
months of 1870 there arrived: 18,408, it was 
expected that for the whole year the number 
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would be at least 40,000. Should the increase 
continue at this rate, the arrivals of one year 
would, after the lapse of twenty more years, 
equal the total population of the most advanced 
provinces. Assuming that every immigrant 
increases the national wealth by 1,000 pesos 
fuertes, the total addition to the wealth of the 
country would, during the year 1869, amount 
to $37,000,000. The largest number of immi- 
grants in 1869 came from Italy (22,420 persons), 
7,980 were French; 3,406 Swiss. The largest, 
number of immigrant-vessels came from Spain ; 
in other countries, it was chiefly the ports of 
Bordeaux and Genoa which furnished a con- 
siderable contingent. Thus far the national 
Government had paid but little attention to 
this important question, and left it altogether 
to the central committee. But of late the 
press of Buenos Ayres and other cities has 
strongly urged this subject upon the consider- 
ation of the legislators, and with some suc- 
cess, as the budget of 1871 contains, among 
the expenditures, 200,000 pesos for immi- 
gration. 

ARKANSAS. The Federal census of 1870 
shows the population of Arkansas to be 486,103. 
During the past year the people of the State 
have shown a disposition to give their atten- 
tion mainly to developing the resources of the 
soil, inducing immigrants to settle upon their 
surplus lands, and to organizing and directing 
the interests of the Commonwealth for the 
protection and improvement of the citizens. 
There are still about 12,000,000 acres of public 
lands unsold within the limits of the State, 
subject to entry and occupation under the 
homestead acts of Congress. The State home- 
stead law is very liberal, providing that 160 
acres of land, and $2,000 worth of personal 


property, shall be “‘exempted from sale on 


execution, or other final process,-of any court, 
issued for the collection of any debt contracted 
after the adoption of the constitution” of 1868. 
It also provided, that “thereafter, the home- 
stead of any resident of this State, who is a 
married man or head of a family, shall not be 
encumbered in any manner, while owned by 
him, except for taxes, laborers’ and mechanics’ 
lien, and securities for the purchase-money 
thereof. Every homestead not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, and the dwell- 
ing and appurtenances thereon, to be selected 
by the owner thereof, and not in any town, 
city or village, or, in lieu thereof, at the option 
of the owner, any lot in a city, town or village, 
with the dwelling thereon, owned and oc- 
cupied by any resident of this State, and not 
exceeding the value of $5,000, shall be exempt- 
ed from sale on execution, or any other final 
process of any court.”—Further, “the home- 
stead of a family, after the death of the owner 
thereof, shall be exempt from the payment of 
his debts, in all cases during the minority of 
his children, and also so long as his widow 
shall remain unmarried, unless she shall be 
owner of a homestead in her own right.” 
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A Board of Immigration has been organized, 
and the commissioner has been active in send- 
ing abroad information and setting forth the 
advantages of the State as a place of permanent 
settlement—10,000 pamphlets in English, and 
5,000 in German, have. been published and 
disseminated throughout Europe. During the 
year 1869, and the spring of 1870, over 35,000 
immigrants settled in the State, and the influx 
has been even greater during the latter part 
of the year.. The Governor, in his last message 
to the Legislature, in speaking of the condition 
of the State, says: “The past year has been 
one of great prosperity. . The crops have been 
most abundant, and the season for gathering 
and securing them remarkably favorable. The 
spirit of public improvement has awakened 
the liveliest interest among our people, and in 
many portions of the State has given substan- 
tial evidence of it, by the inauguration and 
rapid progress of important enterprises, which, 
when completed, will be of incalculable benefit 
to the State. Our population has been largely 
increased by a healthy immigration. The 
wealth of the State has been greatly aug- 
mented by the influx of capital from the older 
States, which our superior advantages and un- 
developed resources have at length attracted 
tous. Our State credit has been established, 
comity and friendly relations exist between us 
and the other States of the Union, our relations 
with the Federal Government are harmonious 
and satisfactory, law and order, peace and se- 
curity reign throughout our borders. Under 
the benign influence of our free institutions 
and the faithful enforcement of the laws, old 
feuds are rapidly dying out, old animosities 
are being forgotten, and old prejudices eradi- 
cated.” 

The financial condition of the State is rep- 
resented to be ‘‘as prosperous and satisfactory 
as could be expected, taking into considera- 
tion the extraordinary expenses growing out 
of reconstruction and the reduced resources of 
the people.” The following statement covers 
the period from July 2, 1868, to October 1, 
1870: 

General Revenue Fund. 


hoon SoS based uc SaBnAADHAt HoaaCoRGeDenon $1,413,999 36 
Auditor’s warrants paid in United 

States currency........-...+++ $246,761 OF 
Auditor’s warrants and State 

scrip received on account of 

the general revenue tax, etc., 

and cancelled by the Treasurer 683,370 10 — $35,131 17 


$478,868 19 


Balance... ...2c.econccececessecerscccce 
Of this amount there was re- 
maining in the Treasury, the 
amount received from the mili- 
tary tax, which is to be trans- 
ferred to reimburse the general 
revenue for amount advanced 
to the military fund, which 
will be a reduction of the 
amount of State scrip and Au- 
ditor’s warrants, outstanding, 

LuayaDlar Kee meyn rine SonUNL nS OncOBOONGC I CpBere 


Total amount outstanding and 
unpaid, October 1, 1870........ $409,555 §3 


& 
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Sinking Fund. 
RECEIPTS. 4 
{In State scrip. ........5..sceeceseeereereeres r $75,304 12 
In United States currency.........- ; 58,278 17 
Amount transferred from general revenue in 
United States currency........-.+e+ essere 4,678 22 
Motalinn seas non eebatdan cn peniveiia sd $138,260 51 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid interest on public debt in United States 
CUETONG Yi dvcc cnt «scape cincutes NSapeer cost .. $34,980 00 
' Transferred to general revenue in State scrip 4,678 22 
MOEA Ce cated « atiew aie aacleeieelsloicipielemris +. $89,658 22 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1,1870...... $98,602 29 
Which is composed of United States cur- 
PENCYin-> «2 0s Te dae eb ena roteidts eis bua caste etait eas $27,976 39 
SEACCISCKID. Joe cose eceeaceseeweeerenvers e286 40,625 90 
School Fund, 
RECEIPTS. 
In United States currency...........-¢++--e-s $135,081 37 
AMES TAEO SCL Ds We ched src aw.ord stave niaibivlateleie Violas e's ole 286,363 69 
In Auditor's warrants............-.0-+--++25 8,054 84 
ID GHA) Semte acts es ates SPaeisies tA G eae $429,449 90 
EXPENDITURES. 


$132,339 89 


In United States currency 
230,060 72 


In State seri 


In Auditor's warrants........sesecsecseeeens 8,054 84 

Motil isc fo cteits «boss's asta Be aMeren tt $370,454 95 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1870...... 58,994 95 
Of which there is in United States currency... $2,691 98 
MA STHEORE CHIP eine ea tigicsiee sania Siep.cliee ees 56,302 97 


Permanent School Fund, 
Amount in the Treasury October 1, 1870: 


In United States currency....... 0,-2.0. sees $22,201 387 
TIS ULC IBCLED ott ceicisiccare stele hice eicinisia ofits elsfalaas 12,991 12 
ERO fase pas acne aseiels Sanco arcmin oeieteya $35,192 59 


The following is an exhibit of the State debt: 


Amount of indebtedness on account of the 

Real Estate Bank, after deducting the 

available assets of the State.............. $3,287,795 21 
October 1, 1870, amount of indebtedness on 

account of the State Bank................. 1,199,942 00 


Total indebtedness on account of the State 
and Real Estate Banks ........... ..-. .- $4,487,737 21 
Deducting the amount retained by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, up to January 
1, 1870, from moneys due to the State of 
Arkansas, to pay interest on the State 
bonds held in trust by the Smithsonian 
Institution and Chickasaw Indians........ 169,714 47 
Balance due on account of Real Estate and 
MUMVCOR AME Naat ettcceb tetas teosccressuee $4,318,022 74 
: Deducting the amount of old bonds ex- 
changed for new ones under the provision 
of the Funding Bill,......... Sei schhys eharae 2,624,725 00 


Amount of the principal and interest of old 
PONMSOUbStANdING nc. ect eece eee wees $1,693,297 74 
Of this amount, the United States hold, in 
trust for the Smithsonian Institution and 


Chicka savrlindlanis-..j: tet. cmawsiciel vlenile vlive 1,562,225 00 


October, 1870, amount of principal and inter- 
* est remaining in the hands of individuals, 

TOT LUNES se emmereels Reriicaiiptcn ss eens $131,072 "4 

An act has been passed, providing for the 
funding of the debt, and 3,000 bonds were 
issued for this purpose, of which 2,612 have 
already been exchanged for the old evidences 
of indebtedness. 

Under the new system of public education 
very encouraging progress has been made in 
the establishment and support of common 
schools, as is shown in the following table of 
comparisons : 
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Number of children of school age, 1869.......... 176,910 
Number of children of school age. 1870......-- +. 180,274 
IUCTCRBC: cote aeierein ts tes ie ae tietaieisae cates Asotin 8,364 
Number of children attending school in 1869..... _ 67,412 
Number of children attending school in 1870..... 107,908 
Amcrease. . 225-25 LATE Romo B sans be ns SSCS 40,496 
Number of teachers employed in 1869............ 1,335 
Number of teachers employed in 1870............ 2,302 
WNCTEASE . scan ce sap eietieeien ye se oe Aeadatan. 967 
Number of teachers’ institutes held in 1869...... 12 
Number of teachers’ institutes held in 1870...... 41 
Amount paid to teachers in 1869.............. $188,397 00 
Amount paid to teachers in 1870. ............ 405,748 00 
INCrES8O sik iacite cle he ddee ele ote sea - Hoes $217,351 00 
Number of school-houses built in and prior 
COE VGOR. 5 were! asc) nice tip> alee s sae ae eee ee 632 
Number of school-houses built in 1869 and 
BIO heel. ste Aaa 3 gee eee ees 657 
Hi N03) 3) RS oe PU eee ey diss 5 1,289 
Number of persons subject to per capita tax, 
Bic Rae Rae ae Feld suralelaie Mies ctepree Eee 71,891 
Number of persons subject to per capita tax, 
1 Se RSE | Seer Saree ey Se Pee oe 79,454 
TMCTEASS. .. Ah ch ahiteetecitetiw. vs se.caaas 7,563 
Amount of tax collected from this source in 
1 ee er are me coe toe $52,090 00 
Amount of tax collected from this source in 
1869..... wip in pinivigaelertyainia.ais)s\biaicie: Sie Munroe $61,465 00 
Unerease 242 {csr see ass iaee dais tae ee $9,375 00 
Apportionment of school tax in 1869.......... $190,492 86 
Apportionment of school tax in 1869......... 187,427 08 
District tax In 868.652) ey. fokathaswidsic mania $105,285 00 
District, tax im. 1800). cc... Se eae ee daloue . 820,583 79 
TCKERSE Yi clive «oases. AICI STEN estore $215,848 79 


There is an efficient Board of Education 
which has been actively engaged in carrying 
into full effect the school law, which provides 
far better for popular education than any pre- 
vious enactment. At the annual meeting of 
the board in January the consolidation of the 
schools established by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
with those under the charge of the commis- 
sioners was recommended, an offer to assist in 
the matter having been made by General How- 
ard. An important movement in the cause of 
popular education was also set on foot by the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to devise means by which a lecturer of acknowl- 
edged ability may be secured to visit the different 


parts of the State, to aid in constructing institutes 
and otherwise promoting the efficiency of teachers. 


The charitable and penal institutions of the 
State have not yet been established on a very 
solid basis, though interest is shown for their 
improvement, and measures for their better 
management were recommended to the Legis- 
lature of 1871. In December, 1869, an agent 
was appointed by government to examine in- 
to the condition of the penitentiary and re- 
port the changes called for in the management. 
The number of persons under the charge ofe 
the institution in the course of the year was 
346; of these, 165 were United States prison- 
ers; 66 were released on the expiration of 
their term of confinement ; 23 were pardoned ; 
45 escaped, and 18 died; leaving 199 within 
its walls at the end of the year. The support 
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of these convicts, under the present contract- 
system, costs the State $128 a year for each 
person. It is now recommended that three 
commissioners be selected to take charge of 
the penitentiary, who shall reside at the capi- 
tal, and have authority to appoint the superin- 
tendent and warden, and that they shall give 
the superintendent authority ‘to sublet the 
convicts for any kind of labor which can be 
performed within the walls of the building.” 
No provision has thus far been made for the 
proper care of the insane. Those who are 
not under the protection of friends or cared 
for by private charity are confined in county 
jails like common malefactors. There is an 
instittite for the blind, for which a new build- 
ing has been erected, thoroughly adapted for 
its purposes. A similar building has been pro- 
vided for the Blind Asylum, which is repre- 
sented to be in a flourishing condition. 

Considerable impetus has been given to rail- 
road enterprises in the State by the operation 
of the act of the Legislature of 1868 grant- 
ing State aid to different companies. In ac- 
cordance with its provisions, aid has been 
awarded as follows: 

To the Cairo and Fulton Railroad Company 
to the extent of 300 miles of its line, at the rate 
of $10,000 per mile; the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad Company to the extent of 120 
miles of its line, at the rate of $10,000 per 
mile; the Little Rock and Helena Railroad 
Company to the extent of 30 miles of its line, 
at the rate of $15,000 per mile; the Missis- 
sippi, Ouachita, and Red River Railroad Oom- 
pany to the extent of 130 miles of its line, at 
the rate of $10,000 per mile; the Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff, and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany to the extent of 120 miles of its line, at 
the rate of $15,000 per mile; the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad Company to the ex- 
tent of 150 miles, at the rate of $10,000 per 
miles. State bonds have also been loaned to 
the following extent: To the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad Company to the amount 
of $800,000; to the Memphis and Little Rock 
Railroad Company $1,050,000; to the Little 
Rock, Pine Bluff, and New Orleans Railroad 
Company, $600,000; to the Mississippi, Oua- 
chita, and Red River Railroad Company, bonds 
to the amount of $300,000. Partly as the re- 
sult of this assistance, 20 miles of the Cairo 
and Fulton road have been completed. The 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad has been 
opened to Lewisburg, 50 miles,and 50 miles more 
haye been graded and furnished with ties. The 
whole line, it is expected, will be completed by 
the Ist of Jannary, 1872. On the Memphis 
and Little Rock road, 115 miles of track are 
already laid, and about 16 miles remain to be 
laid. A substantial bridge is in process of con- 
struction over White River. The whole line 
will be finished early in the year 1871. On 
the Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and New Orleans 
road work was begun in January, and at the 
close of the year 55 miles had been graded, 
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bridged, and furnished with ‘cross-ties, and 16 
miles of track were laid. Six hundred men 
are employed on the line, and it was promised 
that it would be open for travel from New Or- 
leans to Pine Bluff in March, 1871. About 
50 miles of the Mississippi, Ouachita, and Red 
River Railroad, commencing at the Mississippi, 
had been graded and bridged at the end of the 
year, and about 20 miles of track laid. It will 
probably be completed to Camden in June, 
1871. Besides these, there are numerous other 
schemes on foot, with greater or less probabil- 
ity of success. The construction of a bridge 
across the Arkansas River at the city of Little 
Rock was authorized in July last, and a com- 
pany has been incorporated to accomplish the 
work, The whole number of miles of levee 
work completed upon the rivers of the State 
is 53, and 167 miles are in course of construc- 
tion, comprising levees, railroad beds answer- 
ing the same purpose, cut-offs, and other 
works securing land from overflow. 

Although there was no general election for 
State officers this year, considerable spirit was 
displayed in the canvass for the choice of mem- 
bers of Congress, and of the State Legisiature. 
Strenuous efforts were made by the Democratic 
party to displace the Republicans from power, 
who, it was claimed, had never represented a 
majority of the actual residents of the State. The 
claims of the two parties in the State are fairly 
represented in the resolutions given below. 

The following were adopted by the Demo- 
cratic. Convention of the First Congressional 
District: 

We, the Democrats and Conservatives of the First 
Congressional District, in convention assembled, de- 
clare as our deliberate conviction and settled deter- 
mination: 

1. That we consign the dead issues of the past to 
oblivion, and assert our willingness to meet the living 
issues of the day in a spirit of fairness and justice. 

2. That we recognize the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
as the law of the land, and will encourage obedience 
to them as wellas to all other laws and the constituted 
authorities. 

8. That ours is a government of law and order, and 
all changes must be peacefully made in accordance 
with the constitution and laws of the land. That 
force and violence are unbecoming a free people, and 
should not be countenanced or encouraged. 

4, That the rights of each citizen under the laws 
should be enforced by public opinion, and not by 
bayonets nor private violence. i 

5, That for our people as for ourselves we proclaim 
ie first duty of the citizen to be obedience to the 
aws. 

6. That we encourage to come among us all good 
men. who will assist us in developing the resources 
of the country. i 

4, That we reiterate the time-honored principle that 
all publie officials are accountable to the people for 
their stewardship, and not the people to their servants. 


The following were adopted in a Republican 
Convention held in Calhoun County on the 
80th of July: 

Resolwed, 1. That we aceept the civil and political 
equality of all men before the law. 

2. That we are in favor of enforcing the law to the 
letter. 
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3. That we are in favor of sustaining the State and 
Federal Governments against all enemies and oppos- 
ers, 

4, That we are in favor of a reduction of taxes to the 
lowest figure, consistent with an economical admin- 
istration of State and county matters under the law. 

5. That we are in favor of public free schools ar- 
ranged upon a proper basis with a reduction of 
expenses, ; ; 

6. That we are in favor of encouraging railroads 
and other public improvements, consistent with our 
abilities. 

7. That we are in favor of using every effort in our 
power to do away with all old party prejudices, and 
to encourage good feeling, and that we invite all, with- 
out respect to old or former political opinions, to join 


us. ms , 

8. That we are in favor of, and heartily indorse, 
the present national banking system. 

9. That we are in favor of removing the political 
disabilities of all persons, and a general amnesty. 


These declarations are similar to those put 
forth by the two parties in other parts of the 
State. 

The registration provided for by the law of 
1868 was ordered in September, and the reg- 
istrars appointed by the Governor. His in- 
structions to them were simply that they were 
to refuse registration only to those who were 
disfranchised by the provisions of the consti- 
tution. Accompanying the instructions was 
an opinion by the Attorney-General concern- 
ing the effect of the United States “‘ Enforce- 
-ment Law.’ His conclusion was, that ‘“‘ the reg- 
istrars and judges of election, in the discharge 
of their duties, ought to act as though no en- 
forcement act had ever been passed, because 
our registration and election laws do not pro- 
hibit any of the classes enumerated in the fif- 
teenth amendment from voting.” 

Some complaints were made that applicants 
for registration were rejected on the ground 
that they belonged to some secret political as- 
sociation; had voted against the constitution ; 
or had not brought their old certificates of 
registration; but no specific cases were brought 
to the attention of the Governor, and he refused 
to take any action in the matter. 

The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, and resulted in considerable gains for 
the Democratic party. Democrats were chosen 
for Representatives to Congress from the First 
and Third Districts, and a Republican from the 
Second. The Legislature is thus classified: 
18 Republicans and 8 Conservatives in the Sen- 
ate; 45 Republicans, 29 Conservatives, and 9 
Liberals, in the House. Two Senators and 
eight Representatives are colored. There were 
allegations of fraud in the election in certain 
portions of Pulaski County, and a petition was 
presented in the Supreme Court to compel the 
county clerk to make correct returns, and an 
order was issued accordingly. The petition 
declared that in certain precincts “armed mobs 
seized and usurped the places designated as 
voting-places, and prevented the judges regu- 
larly appointed from holding the election, and 
appointed others in their stead, who held a pre- 
tended election,” the returns of which were 
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made by the county clerk. In his response 
the clerk denied any knowledge of the armed 
mob spoken of in the petition, but a peremp- 
tory mandamus was issued, requiring him to 
certify to the Secretary of State the votes 
actually cast. The Governor was accused of 
using his personal influence, and the power 
given him by the appointment of registrars, 
to affect the result of the election. 

In his annual message to the Legislature of 
1871, the Governor recommends several amend- 
ments to the constitution. One of these is in- 
tended to remove political disabilities imposed 
upon those who participated in the attempt to 
establish a Southern Confederacy. 

The following is the Federal census of Ar- 
kansas by counties. The population of 1860 is 
compared with that of 1870, by which there 
appears an increase of 47,479 : 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
ATRAMAAA?, Greta nevkn costlas 8,268 8,844 
ASO Veins eres as clewis -eelelesus 8,042 8,590 
Benton 5.25 celeste wees ve 13,821 9,206 
Boones Wier ss tkee Ul eiatess 7,032 tine 
Birdgley,2 nant nents 8,646 8,388 
GATT OWIE. terefesisre acer ereicts 8,853 4,103 
Carroll cao. ee eeateenee 5,780 9,383 
Chlegt, octet sees caitko teers W214 9,234 
Glarkca. cele steric se 11.953 9,735 
Columbtal si, Soi F ict sete ek 11,397 12,449 
QO WAYs Peet ides said tes hiewiee’s 8,112 6,697 
Crawtord ...%, cri: ccive> sicepreeissic 8,957 7,850 
Crittendence sc aces eeee 8,831 4,920 
Craifhead s. Sathkw nesses se 4577 3,066 
QEOHS outa tute 25,42 ~ ree 3,915 Rte i 
BY 1 Pein ER eis ocaino swan 5,707 8.283 
DOSHA At icon nce sane electra 6,125 6,459 
DrOW 3 fco:< bbtresciccteten viet meek 9.960 9,078 
ran a poe tp ise <emctvisinis 9,627 7,298 
IPOTMONE Fecencve gs; anes 4,843 4,024 
(Srant sei. ears seers 3,943 pat: 
Greens cick cneas sce seeds 4.573 5,843 
Hempstead. ....\v.5.s ices 13,768 13,989 
HOE Sprites... manrcese te 5,877 5,635 
Independence... <.0 essen es 14,566 14,307 
1 UA Se RRB ACE SRC SES ces 6,806 7,215 
SAOKS Olle slain atelcieraienmhigicies aa 4,268 10,493 
SOMSRBOM cs ME es eves 15,723 14,971 
SORBSOR ie wire «scene sons 9,152 4,612 
Weare bles acetates seine eects 9,189 8,464 
aGwarencet Seae, pes seks sass 5,981 9,372 
Little River so. ttadons He 8,286 ase 
WVEUCIS ON} tmataeieteniee ae es ieaiae 7927 7,740 
Marlon... occa cen eanis eee es 8,979 6,192 
MASSIBSIP PII... osekt «an eeine 2,683 3,895 
IMONTO Gi sis te suciecee eee 8,336 5.657 
Montgomery 2,984 8,633 
IND WHO ico7 nad edoweh bao 8,864 3.593 

12,975 12,936 

2,685 2,465 

15,872 14,876 

3,788 4,025 

1,720 8,621 

8,876 4,262 

8,409 7.883 

5,604 8,854 

82,066 11,699 

7,466 6 261 

6,714 8,672 

8,911 6,640 

7,483 5.145 

Beareyisivcncnis oo cise eaconnne 5.614 5,271 
Sebastian. 12,940 9,238 
Sevier 4,492 10,516 
Sharpe 5,400 sien 
MIO yo. x hs hess ieee eats 10,571 12,288 
Weir Boren: Jc vecetenmieee 5,107 5.357 
Washington nine 17,266 14,673 
White 5 3.0 a. wary neaaeseers 10,846 8,316 
MOOGTUTT sun naenermenete 6,891 hee 
Well ioe hc roar 8,048 6,833 
otal ncciresehs ize 483,179 435,450 


ARMY, UNITED STATES. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, The 
work of reducing the military force of the 
United States has gone steadily forward during 
the past year. On the Ist of July, 1869, the 
number of officers in the service was 2,746, 
increased by the appointment during the year 
of 6 post chaplains, and 58 graduates of West 
Point, making in all 2,810. On the 16th of 
November, 1870, the wholenumber was 2,481, 
a reduction of 329. An act of Congress was 
approved on the 15th of July, making addi- 
tional provision for the reduction of the army. 
The extent of the list of retired officers was 
thereby increased, and authority was given to 
the President to discharge at his discretion, 
with one year’s pay, such officers as might 
apply therefor, and to transfer officers of the 
line to the list of suwpernumeraries. The Sec- 
retary of War was directed to appoint a board 
for the examination of the cases of officers re- 
ported by the department commanders as unfit 
for duty; and it was also enacted that all 
supernumerary officers remaining after the 1st 
of January, 1871, should be honorably mustered 
out of the service, with one year’s pay and 
allowanees. The time was afterward extended 
to July 1, 1871. Some of the examinations 
provided for by this act have taken place, and 
preparations have been made for carrying all 
its provisions into effect. The whole number 
of officers is ultimately to be reduced to 2,277, 
and the number of enlisted men to 30,000. On 
the 30th of November, there were still 211 
supernumerary officers. The strength of the 
army at the same date was as follows: Ist 
cavalry, 1,023; 2d cavalry, 921; 3d cavalry, 
986; 4th cavalry, 854; 5th cavalry, 1,123; 6th 
cavalry, 738; 7th cavalry, 1,094; 8th cavalry, 
1,171; 9th cavalry, 962; 10th cavalry, 1,025; 
1st artillery, 780; 2d, 944; 3d, 813; 4th, 801; 
5th, 867; 1st infantry, 604; 2d, 718; 3d, 746; 
4th, 600; 5th, 812; 6th, 664; 7th, 739; 8th, 
558; 9th, 567; 10th, 828; 11th, 681; 12th, 
831; 13th, 504; 14th, 657; 15th, 845; 16th, 
665; 17th, 898; 18th, 472; 19th, 548; 20th, 
810; 21st, 483; 22d, 778; 23d, 665; 24th, 
431; 25th, 482; engineer battalion, 560; per- 
manent and recruiting parties and recruits not 
available for assignment, 1,010; general ser- 
vice on duty in Bureaus of Department, 376; 
Ordnance Department, 706; West Point de- 
tachment, 261; signal corps, 82; hospital stew- 
ards, 833; ordnance sergeants, 121; available 
recruits at depots, 743; recruits sent from 
Fort Leavenworth to battalions of artillery, 
September 30. and October 7, 1870, 95. Total 
officers and enlisted men in the army, 34,870. 

Recruiting for every arm of the service has 
been carried on throughout the year. Many 
of the rendezvous were closed in February, 
1870, owing to the nearly exhausted state of 
the recruiting fund. Oongress, however, hay- 
ing made a special appropriation of $50,000 
to defray expenses until the end of the fiscal 
year, recruiting was resumed under instruc- 
tions issued on April 30th, By the Ist of July, 
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1871, the army is to be brought down to the 
legal standard of 30,000 enlisted men, as pre 
scribed in the act of July 15, 1870, and in the 
mean time recruiting is to be continued only 
on a scale rendered necessary by casualties. 

_ By an order issued in April, important 
changes were made in the military depart- 
ments, and several of the commanders were 
transferred from one department or division to 
another. The Department of Alaska was 
broken up and added to the Department of 
Columbia, which includes the State of Oregon 
and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, 
with its headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
The Department of Virginia was broken up 
and added to the Department of the East, 
which includes the New-England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia, with its 
headquarters at New-York City. It is com- 
manded by Major-General McDowell. The 
Department of the Cumberland was broken 
up. This department consisted of the States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and 
the post of Jeffersonville, Ind. They are now 
all added to the Department of the South, 
which also includes the States of North and 
South Oarolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
with its headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. The 
Department is under command of Brigadier- 
General Terry. Major-General Schofield, who 
was previously in command of the Department 
of the Missouri, was transferred to the com- 
mand of the Division of the Pacific, vice 
Major-General Thomas, deceased, with his 
headquarters at San Francisco. Brigadier- 
General John Pope, previously in command 
of the Department of the Lakes, was trans- 
ferred to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri. Brigadier-General Philip St. 
George Cooke, previously in command of the 
Department of the Columbia, was ordered to 
the command of the Department of the Lakes. 
Brigadier-General Canby, previously in com- 
mand of the Department of Virginia, was 
transferred to the command of the Department 
of Columbia, in place of General Cooke. 
Major-General Meade remained in Philadel- 
phia, General Halleck at Louisville, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan in command of the 
Division of the Missouri. 

_ The act of Congress of July 15th prescribed 
a new system of regulations for the army, but 
its preparation was not completed by the War 
Department at the close of the year:. It will 
probably be submitted to Congress at the 
present session (1871), and, if approved, go 
into operation at once. 

During the year 58 cadets of the Military 
Academy have graduated and been appointed 
second lieutenants in the army; 17 have been 
discharged for marked deficiency in conduct 
or studies; 6 have resigned; 1 has deserted, 
and 4 lave died. New cadets to the number 
of 65 have been admitted, and the corps at 
present numbers 228 members, divided, for 
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purposes of study and scientific instruction, 
into four classes, and organized, for military 
instruction, duty, and discipline, into a bat- 
talion officered from among themselves. The 
reputation of the school was never better than 
at present, and it is sending out about 50 offi- 
cers each year, well trained and disciplined, 
and usually equal to the duties which they are 
called upon to perform after graduating. — 

The appropriations of money for the military 
service of the country for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1870, amounted to $37,538, 852.08 ; 
those for the year ending June 30, 1871, were 
$30,249,148.97. The expenses for the latter 
year, however, amounted to $32,902,349.97, or 
$4,636,503.11 less than for the preceding 
twelve months. The estimates on which the 
appropriations for the year 1871-72 are to be 
based require $29,383,998. i 

But little progress has been made by the 
railway companies in settling the debts con- 
tracted by them at the close of the war by the 
purchase of the material of the military rail- 
roads. The total debt remaining due and un- 
paid on June 80, 1870, was $6,912,106.97, 
principally owing from Southwestern compa- 
nies. Their payments during the year amounted 
to the sum of $365,820.45, but owing to the 
amount of interest the entire reduction was 
only $58,128.04. Action by Congress for their 
relief has been sought by some of the roads, 
while suits have in some cases been instituted 
against those defaulting. 

Since the commencement of the present 
fiscal year (1870-71) there has been realized, 
from sales of surplus arms and ordnance to 
citizens of the United States, the sum of $5,- 
600,000. More than 1,340,000 stands of arms 
of obsolete pattern, and unfit for issue, have 
been sold since the close of the war, and it is 
the intention of the Government to continue 
the sales as opportunity offers. 

The military property of the United States 
at Harper’s Ferry was. sold in November and 
December, 1869, in accordance with the terms 
prescribed by law. The Secretary of War, in 
his last report, recommended that Rome Ar- 
senal, New York, Champlain Arsenal, Ver- 
mont, Mount Vernon Arsenal, Alabama, Ap- 
palachicola Arsenal, Florida, and North Caro- 
lina Arsenal, North Carolina, be sold, and that 
the captured lands in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Marshal and Jefferson, Texas, and in 
Marion and Davis Counties, Texas, be also dis- 
posed of. There are many other arsenals 
throughout the country, which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds used, if necessary, for the erection of a 
principal arsenal for the Atlantic coast. Rock 
Island Arsenal, Illinois, has been established as 
the principal arsenal for the valley of the 
Mississippi. An arsenal of like character in 
the East, he thinks, could be erected from the 
proceeds of the sales of useless arsenals, with- 
out any appropriation of funds from the public 
Treasury. 


Various surveys for military defences and 
internal improvements have been carried on 
during the year under the direction of the War 
Department, but no reports of completed work 
have been submitted. River and harbor sur- 
veys have progressed satisfactorily, and opera- 
tions on the lakes have been carried on 
throughout the year. These will furnish ma- 
terial for the construction of charts and maps 
of great value in a commercial as well as a 
military point of view. Among the internal 


improvements under consideration or in prog- 


ress, area bridge over the Willamette River 
at Portland, Oregon, a bridge across the 
Niagara River, from Buffalo to Canada, a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at Little 
Rock, the construction of a canal from Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, to the Mississippi River, the 
improvement of navigation from-Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox Rivers, and various other works for 
completing and improving water communica- 
tions in different parts of the country. The 
labor of the War Department in connection 
with these consists mainly in making surveys 
and examinations, and submitting reports to 
Oongress. 

Among the new*tasks imposed upon the 
army, in these times of peace, by the last Con- 
gress, was that of observing the weather at 
different points in the country, and making 
reports by telegraph “for the benefit of com- 
merce.” (See METEOROLOGY.) 

The only active military operations in which 
the army has been employed during the year 
have consisted of a few attempts to repress or 
punish the depredations and outrages of the 
Indians on some portions of the Western bor- 
der. A band of the Blackfeet tribe, known as 
the Piegans, roaming about in the Territory of 
Montana, in “the fall of 1869; were guilty of 
many lawless attacks upon the property of the 
white settlers, and an appeal was made to the 
military commander for protection. General 
Sheridan sent a detachment under Brevet 
Colonel E. M. Baker, to punish the marau- 
ders. They came up with the Indian camp 
on the Marias River, on the 28d of Janu- 
ary, and, without parley, a furious attack was 
made upon it, killing 173 persons, many of 
whom, it has been alleged, were women and 
children. The following is General Sheridan’s 
report of this affair : 

General Orders, No. 1. 


Heand’rs Mirrrary Drviston oF THE Missouri, \ 
Cutoaeo, March 12, 1870. 

The Lieutenant-General commanding this military 
division takes great pleasure in announcing to the 
command the complete suecéss of the 2d cavalry and 
18th infantry, under command of Breyet Colonel 
Baker, of the 2d cavalry, against a band of Piegan 
Indians, whose proximity to the British line has 
furnished them an easy and safe protection against 
attack, and who have hitherto murdered and stolen 
with comparative impunity, in defiance and contempt 
of the authority of the Government. After having 
been repeneg warned, they have at last received a 
designed and well-merited blow. 
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In the middle of winter, the thermometer below 
. zero, when experience had led them to believe they 
couid not be attacked, the blow fell; one hundred 
and seventy-three Indians were killed, three hundred 
horses hee: and the village and property of the 
band totally destroyed. The Lieutenant-General can- 
not commend too highly the spirit and conduct of the 
troops and their commander under the difficulties 
and hardships they experienced in the inclemency of 
the weather, and, as one of the results of this severe, 
but necessary and well-merited punishment of these 
Indians, he congratulates the citizens of Montana 
upon the reasonable prospect of future security for 
their property and lives. 

By command of Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN. 

Gzorce L. Harrsurr, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

The conduct of General Sheridan and Colo- 
uel Baker was severely criticised in some 
quarters, and the attack on the Piegans was 
characterized as a cold-blooded and indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the guilty and the innocent. 
General Sheridan saw fit to take notice of these 
accusations in an explanatory letter written to 
General Sherman on the 18th of March, in which 
he said: ‘‘We cannot avoid being abused by 
one side or the other. If we allow the de- 
fenceless people of the frontier to be scalped 
and ravished, we are burnt in effigy, and exe- 
crated as soulless monsters, insensible to the 
sufferings of humanity. If the Indian is pun- 
ished to give security to these people, we are 
the same soulless monsters from the other side. 
This is a bad predicament to be in, but, as I 
have said, I have made my choice, and am 
going to stand by the people whom the Gov- 
ernment has placed me here to protect. The 
reservation is the last ditch of the wild Indian, 
but, to get him there, he must be forced on by 
the troops. Those who think he can be in- 
duced to go there by other means are mistaken. 
When on the reservation, he will have to be 
kept there by the presence of the troops, and 
thus become tangible for the good work of 
civilization, and he can only be protected in 
his rights while there by the troops keep- 
ing off the emigrants who encroach on his 
land.” 

General Sherman made a reply, in which he 
approved of what had been done, and ex- 
pressed. his disbelief of the stories which had 
been circulated about the ‘‘ Piegan massacre.” 
His words were: “It is, of course, to be sup- 
posed that some of our people prefer to believe 
the story of the Piegan massacre, as trumped 
up by interested parties at Benton, more than 
a hundred miles off, rather than the official ac- 
count of Colonel Baker, who was on the spot, 
and is the responsible party. I prefer to be- 
lieve that the majority of the killed at Moun- 
tain Chief’s camp were warriors; that the 
firing ceased the moment resistance was at an 
end; that quarter was given to all who asked 
for it, and that a hundred women and children 
were allowed to go free to join the other bands 
of the same tribe known to be camped near by; 
rather than the absurd report that there were 
only thirteen warriors killed, and that all the 
rest were women and children, more or less 
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afflicted with small-pox. The Indians of the 
reservations are exclusively under the protec- 
tion of the Indian Bureau, but the Bureau offi- 
cers had officially notified you of their inability 
to restrain those very Piegans, and had called 
on you to punish them for their repeated and 
increasing robberies and murders, and you had 
as early as last October laid down a plan for a 
winter surprise and attack, which plan was 
immediately sent to the Indian Bureau, elicit- 

_ Ing no remonstrances, so that there is no ques- 
tion at all of responsibility save and except 
only as to whether Colonel Baker wantonly 
and cruelly killed women and children unre- 
sisting, and this I never believed.” 

During the spring a general Indian war along 
the border was apprehended. The Sioux in 
Wyoming and Dakota Territories manifested a 
hostile disposition on account of their dissatis- 
faction at the encroachments made on their 
hunting-grounds, which they believed had been 
guaranteed free from the intrusion of white men 
by treaty. The Utes of Colorado and New Mex- 
ico also refused to go upon the reservations set 
apart for them, and loudly expressed their dis- 
content at the violation of what they under- 
stood to be the provisions of past treaties. 
Nothing more occurred, however, than a few 
isolated attacks upon frontier settlements or 
surveying parties, 

- Two circumstances have tended materially 
to bring about a better understanding between 
the authorities of the Government and the In- 
dian tribes. In the first place, the visit to 
Washington of two deputations of powerful 
chiefs, one of them headed by Red Clond, the 
leader of all the Sioux, and a patient hearing 
of their grievances, have tended insome measure 
to allay their discontent, and since their return 
to the plains they seem to have labored faith- 
fully for the preservation of peaceful relations 
with the Government. The other favorable 
circumstance is found in the humane policy of 
the President, who has appointed commission- 
ers to visit the Indians, from the Society of 
Friends, and called upon the different religious 
denominations of the country to send some of 
their best men among the savages as mission- 
aries, to induce them to live on terms of peace ' 
with the whites, and to adopt a mode of life 
more in accordance with the ways of civilized 
society. These propositions have been acced- 
ed to with alacrity, and nearly all the reports 
thus far received have been of the most en- 
couraging kind. The idea that the Indian is 
incapable of civilization and cannot be dealt 
with according to the ordinary principles of 

« justice and fairness which prevail among other 
men ig fast becoming obsolete, and it is hoped 
that an era of kind treatment and wise policy 
in the management of these wards of the na- 
tion is now to be inaugurated. 

The National Asylum for Disabled Soldiers 
has been in successful operation during the 
year. The number of inmates on the Ist of 
December was as follows: 
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Disabled soldiers and sailors supported or cared for 
by the Board of Managers during the year at Cen- 


tral Asylum, near Dayton, Ohio..... jeeneaeeeneeeee 2,101 
At Eastern Branch, near Augusta, Maine............ 19 
‘At Northwestern Branch, near Milwaukee, Wis..... 798 
At Philadelphia Soldiers’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa... 451 
Out-door relicf........: cece cece cree cette erste ee eees 125 


Totaliiic cc. ceceteesencdetdedgeeg seiegecabiges 4,194 
Whole number supported or aided during the year 
ending November 1, 1869........+++seeseeeeereeeee 8,802 


Increase over last year,....ssseeeeeeerecvecs 


So far as reported, the disabled soldiers so 
supported in the general asylum come from 
the several States as follows: Maine, 72; New 
Hampshire, 51; Vermont, 44; Massachusetts, 
136; Connecticut, 44; Rhode Island, 53; New 
York, 837; Pennsylvania, 729; New Jersey, 
96; Delaware, 44; Maryland, 40; District of 
Columbia, 84; Ohio, 559; Indiana, 317; Illi- 
nois, 269 ; Wisconsin, 63; Michigan, 148 ; Iowa, 
33; Minnesota, 30; Missouri, 43 ; Kansas, 36; 
California, 5; West Virginia, 8; Kentucky, 20; 
Louisiana, 5; Texas, 6; and Tennessee, 13. 

Of those cared for at the regular asylums, 


59 were under the age of twenty; 1,502 be- 


tween the ages of twenty and thirty; 1,651 
between the ages of thirty and fifty, and 406 
over the age of fifty. Of the whole, 1,065 
were married, with wives or minor children 
still living, and 2,553 unmarried; 1,455 were 
native-born, and 2,163 of foreign birth; 157 
belonged to the regular army, 387 to the navy, 
and 8,413 to the volunteer service. 

All of these are either partially or totally 
incapacitated for self-support, by injuries or 
diseases entailed upon them by active service 
in the late war. So far as reported, their con- 
dition is as follows: 8 lost both arms; 5 both 
legs; 2, each an arm and a leg; 309, each an 
arm ; 388, each one leg; and 1,245 were dis- 
abled by other wounds received in the service; 
113 were blind, the most of them totally; and 
48 insane, made so in most cases by the cruel- 
ties to which they were subjected in rebel 
prisons, The remainder were disabled by sick- 
ness contracted in the service, as shown by the 
number treated in the hospital, which during 
the year was 1,667, and for the diseases fol- 
lowing : Consumption, 217; rheumatism (acute 
and chronic), 182; diarrhoea and dysentery, 
126; paralysis, 71; ulcers and old gunshot- 
wounds, 165; chronic bronchitis, 57; asthma, 
24; epilepsy, 16; ophthalmia and other diseases 
of the eye, 28; disease of the heart, 35; dis- 
ease of the ear, 13; dyspepsia, etc., 83; mias- 
matic diseases, 67; hernia, 27; chronic in- 
flammation of the liver, 13; diseases of the 
urinary and genital organs, 83 ; diseases of the 
bones and joints, 22; other chronic diseases, 
156; other acute diseases, 161, etc. 

Those who are able to do any kind of work 
are employed in and about the asylums, and 
receive compensation, varying, according to 
their efficiency as laborers, from $5 to $25 per 
month. During the year there were so em- 
ployed at the Central Asylum 366 inmates, 
who received $32,617.19; Eastern Branch, 200 
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inmates, who received $22,723.29 ; Northwest- 
ern Branch, 97 inmates, who received $11,195.- 
01; being a total of 663 disabled soldiers so 
employed during the year, who received from 
the asylum the sum of $66,535.49. 

Workshops have been established at each 
asylum, and the trades carried on are shoe- 
making, cigar-making, plumbing, gas-fitting, 
printing, book-binding, cabinet-making, bas- 
ket and broom making, painting, trimming and 
knitting with machines, wagon-making, black- 
smithing, and harness-making. 

Farms and gardens are also cultivated, and 
there were realized from these sources during 
the year the following sums: 


At Central the Sut Of... cece nesters $9,728 70 
At Vastern the sum! of. 7. Oi. 8. Ssadaits. ae 9,148 60 
At Northwestern the sum Of...........--...008 10,420 08 

Making’ a total Of: . 0. iseca. coseeerand $29,297 33 


Each asylum has its library and reading- 
room, which are constantly used by the in- 
mates with much zeal. The libraries are now 
as follows: Central, 3,264 volumes—number 
taken out and read during the year, 13,853; 
Eastern, 2,138 volumes—number taken out and 
read during the year, 5,725; Northwestern, 1,+ 
500 volumes—number taken out and read dur- 
ing the year, 4,990; making a total number of 
volumes of 6,902, and a total number of books 
taken out and read during the year of 24,568. 

The reading-rooms are regularly supplied 
with the following newspapers and periodicals: 
Central, 30 dailies, 68 weeklies, and 80 periodi- 
cals; Eastern, 29 dailies, 149 weeklies, and 22 
periodicals; Northwestern, 10 dailies, 48 week- 
lies, and 11 periodicals, 

The books are mostly donated by friends of 
the institution, and the periodicals are gener- 
ally supplied by publishers. Schools are also 
kept, where the more practical branches of 
education are taught, the instruction being, so 
far as possible, to fit for self-support such as 
are not totally disabled. The attendance dur- 
ing the year has been as follows: Scholars— 
Central, 272; Eastern, 50; Northwestern, 76: 
total, 398. 

Of the whole number aided during the year, 
142 died—14 while absent on furlough, and 80 
(being more than one-half of the whole) of 
consumption; 891, having recovered health or 
been prepared in schools, workshops, or other- 
wise, to support themselves, were honorably 
discharged ; 68, for repeated violations of the 
rules, haye been dishonorably discharged. . 

ASHMUN, Gerorar, an American lawyer 
and political leader, born in Blandford, Mass., 
December 1804; died in Springfield, Mass., 
July 17, 1870. He graduated from Yale Col- 


‘lege in the class of 1823, and entered the legal 


profession, at Springfield, in 1828. While he 
rapidly attained a high position in his profes- 
sion, from the wide range of his general attain- 
ments, as well as his thorough mastery of 
legal science, and his extraordinary tact and 
adroitness in the management of his cases, he 
early took an active interest in political affairs. 
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He was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1833, 1835, 1836, 
and 1841, and was a State Senator in 1838 and 
1839. In 1845 he was elected to the national 
Congress, and reélected for the two following 
terms, occupying his seat till 1851. Few mem- 
bers of the House have ever equalled him in 
valuable service to the nation. Though pos- 
sessing fine oratorical powers, he was, in Con- 
gress, rather a debater than an orator. His 
knowledge of human nature, adroitness in 
meeting unexpected circumstances, and in deal- 
ing with the prejudices and passions of polit- 
ical enemies, rendered him a valuable man to 
the Whig party upon the floor of the House, 
and he was frequently put forward by his 
friends to manage a difficult case, or confront 
a clamorous opponent. Mr. Ashmun was a 
warm personal friend and ardent admirer of 
Daniel Webster. It is thought by many that 
this intimacy and admiration tended to inter- 
rupt his advancement in public life; though he 
did not follow Mr. Webster in his abandon- 
ment of the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso,” and was, in 
fact, surprised and disappointed at the position 


_assumed by the great statesman in his famous 


“Seventh of March Compromise Speech,” Mr. 
Ashmun still defended Webster in the ensuing 
quarrels. His replies to Charles J. Ingersoll, 
of Pennsylvania, and Charles Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts, when they assailed Webster with per- 
sonal and political bitterness, were among the 
strongest efforts of his career in Congress. 
He could not sustain, however, the position he 
had assumed, and retired from official political 
life. When he went to Chicago in 1860, he 
was heartily welcomed by the representatives 
of the new Republican party, and was elected 
chairman of the convention without much con- 
troversy. His fine manner and personal pres- 
ence commanded order throughout the exciting 
proceedings. He was heartily a patriot, and his 
wonderful magnetic power over men was exert- 
ed, whevever occasion required, in his country’s 
cause. A notable instance of this occurred in 
April, 1861, just after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, when, in a conversation of extraordi- 
nary tact and earnestness, he convinced Senator 
Douglas, of Mlinois, by his eloquent appeals and 
his conclusive arguments, that it was his duty 
to bring his great abilities and his extensive in- 
fluence to the support of the Administration and 
the Union. The great Illinois Senator, never 
greater than then, was won by his irresistible 
magnetism, and rose up superior to partisanship, 
superior to disappointment and to rivalry, and 
took his stand with the country. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Ashmun, although it was very late in the 
night, “let us go up to the White House and 
talk with Mr. Lincoln. I want you to say to 
him what you haye said to me, and then I 
want the results of this night’s deliberations 
to be telegraphed to the country.’ That inter- 
view at the White House between these three 
men—Lincoln, Douglas, and Ashmun—was one 
of the most important events of that critical 
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time, Then and there, Mr. Douglas gave in, 
most eloquently and vehemently, his adhesion 
to the Administration and the country. Mr. 
Ashmun himself briefly epitomized the story, 
and it went by telegraph that night all over 
the country, to electrify and encourage every 
one on the morrow. Mr. Ashmun retired 
from public life soon after this event, and, 
though his pen and voice were always at 
his country’s service in every time of danger, 
he mingled in public affairs only on ‘extraordi- 
nary occasions.” His health has been precari- 
ous for some years. Few men possessed so 
wide a range of general knowledge, or manners 
so felicitous in its use. He was at home in 
every department of physical science, and a 
complete connoisseur in all art topics; yet 
there was nothing assuming or pedantic in his 
manner of communicating his knowledge. He 
charmed alike the simplest and the most high- 
ly-cultivated intellects. 

ASIA. The government of Russia, during 
the year 1870, was more intent upon consoli- 
dating and organizing than upon enlarging its 
conquests in Central Asia. A considerable por- 
tion of what was formerly Independent Tar- 
tary has now been fully reduced to the condi- 
tion of a Russian province. 

The hopes of the establishment of closer and 
more friendly relations between China and the 
civilized countries of Europe and America were 
sadly disappointed by the death of Mr. Burlin- 
game. The Chinese Government did not find 
one capable of carrying forward his work. On 
the contrary, the greatest excesses were com- 
mitted in several cities of China against for- 
eigners, and, in particular, against the Christian 
missionaries and institutions, and it required 
the most earnest remonstrances on the part of 
the European Governments, especially those of 
France and Great Britain, to obtain redress for 
the outrages committed. 

Japan, on the other hand, is making steady 
progress in civilization, and does not hesitate 
to adopt important reforms. The year 1870 is 
remarkable for the opening of several new 
schools, for the laying of railroads, and the 
appointment of ambassadors to the courts of 
Europe. 

While Independent Tartary is becoming 
more and more dependent upon Russia, Chi- 
nese Toorkistan and Soongaria, which for many 
years have been in astate of revolt against the 
Chinese Government, are consolidating their in- 
dependence. As early as July 13, 1869, the offi- 
cial gazette of Peking admitted the loss of 
Toorkistan. Mobammed Jakub Khan, Khush- 
begi, who bears the title Atalik Ghasi (Protector 
ofthe Combatants for the Crescent), has become 
the ruler of Cashgar and Yarkand, and sunb- 
sequently conquered Khotan, and extended his 
power so far northward that Jli and Turumtse 
have become tributary to him. Thus Thian- 
shan-pelu, and the inhabited parts of Thian- 
shan-nanlu, the so-called Alty-Shehr, are 
lost to China and constitute an independent 
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khanate, the population of which is esti- 
mated by Dieterici at about one million in- 
habitants. 

The Government of Great Britain has added 
to the British possessions the Nicobar Islands. 
In 1869 three islands of the chief group, Nang- 
kowri, Karmorta, and Trincutt, were occupied, 
and all the islands placed under the commis- 
sioner of the Andaman Islands. According to 


the reports of Austrian scholars, accompanying 
the Novara Expedition, the Nicobar Islands 
have an area of 725 square miles, and about 
5,000 inhabitants. 

The area and population of the states, divis- 
ions, and subdivisions of Asia, were in 1870 
(according to Behm, Geographische Jahrbuch, 
vol. iii., Gotha, 1870) as follows, the indented 
countries being subdivisions : 


‘ Square Miles, Square Miles. Inhabitants, Inhabitants. ee 
Russian Territory........ ret latiba ote 5,971,633 8,389,560 1.49 
Caspian Sea......... iefioia seks trate enls 178,871 Meg acres 
a Sea. teeta oh tty valiant 26,945 
‘Turkey in Asia: 
re Minor 207,951 tide ste dacs he 
Cyprus..... gee eke nH onthe aR ey te Site ee ee 
ia a oordistan....... ; pe 906, Motes aye 
Been: 3 Mids cinidee ceadinle yates ete in bi rt Pp a 
PUYRIGh ALA bi dai ocean ate aesem 98,727 72,5 i -463, a 
DRA DLR Ls sss acanns ear eeeas ist 1,026,640 Ba | 4,000,000 3.90 
POUAID Gaiin e clekic roe ke passat stator alld / 562,345 5,000,000 8.89 
Afghanistan and Herat............. 258,530 4,000,000 15.43 
Bedoochistan ues eat ahesy aa a 165,833 2,000,060 12.06 
Independent Tartary: 
Ei 2 Sie tates : Dae ATEN ade bhsters ] ae Bp Ae 
Bokhara .. Soe 000, a 
Khokan... } 640,456 3,000,000 “a 
Maymene... sea BGC 100,000 oP 
TUPEOTAATIIG ioc. ck iviedals todd e tele aga 770,000 7,870,000 12.29 
Aah LOOrKIstans Meet csaacteielnce ce 555,284 SRN 1,000.000 1.8 
GI ate cle he aaler ists eee ae sree 3,741,878 146,500,000 119.33 
ODA ae sead eros als cits: date sa tere 149,399 35,000,000 284.27 
Hast India (with British Burmah) 1,586,620 199,457,786 125.%1 
COMO ake aaie clea so trenseutsetesl egies 24,705 2,088,027 84.52 
Burmab (Independent).............. 190,517 4,000,000 21 
SISHET ys afore cave stein as om ah rd ote 809,024 6,298,998 20.88 
PAQRATG creas os Pablo se wae elartisuae on eied 198,043 9,000,000 45.45 
Cochin China (French) 21,728 979,116 45.06 
Straits Settlements... 1,084 282,831 260.91 
Peninsula of Malacea........ 31,699 Hoe, 209,000 6.59 
Mast, India Telands: 0... 0c: secs. pee oe ene 799,359 a Sass 29,691,000 36.39 
INORAS, ros: Sew ticiagieate atelestesimians meen 17,112,526 782,129.318 45.7 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. Temperature and Physical Con- 
stitution of the Sun.—Professor F. Zollner 
communicated to the Royal Saxon Society in 
June an elaborate paper in which he sums up 
his own and others’ late researches into these 
problems as follows: The eruptive protuber- 
ances are explained on the supposition that 
they break forth from a layer of separation 
dividing the space from which these hydrogen- 
flames shoot up from the space into which 
they empty themselves. Respecting the phys- 
ical constitution of this layer, the further as- 
sumption is necessary that it is in some other 
state than gaseous. It may be either solid or 
liquid. In consequence of the high tempera- 
ture, the solid state is excluded, and the ex- 
istence of an incandescent liquid is therefore 
conjectured, Concerning the mass of hydro- 
gen enclosed by this liquid layer two suppo- 
sitions appear at first sight possible: 

i. The whole interior of the sun is filled 
with glowing hydrogen—a great bubble of 
that gas surrounded by an incandescent atmos- 
phere. 

2. The masses of hydrogen thrown out by 
the volcanic outbursts which cause the phe- 
nomena called protuberances are local aggre- 
gations contained in hollow spaces formed 
near the surface of an incandescent liquid 


mass, and then burst through their outer shell 

where the increased pressure of the material 

in the interior reaches a certain point. 
According to the first assumption, a state 


of stable equilibrium will only occur when 


the specific gravity of the liquid-dividing layer 
is smaller than that of the gaseous layer 
which lies immediately beneath it. As, how- 
ever, the density of a gaseous globe, whose 
particles obey the laws of Newton and Ma- 
riotte, increases from the surface toward the 
centre, the specific gravity of the layer of 
division must necessarily be smaller than that 
of the mean specific gravity of the sun. If 
we assume that the highest limit of specific 
gravity of this layer is the mean specific 
gravity of the sun, we shall have to assume 
that all the deeper-lying layers, and therefore 
the still deeper-lying gaseous layers, have the 
same temperature. But the interior of the 
sun would consist, not of a gas, but of an in- 
compressible liquid, which is the second sup- 
position. 

Professor Zollner estimates the internal tem- 
perature of the sun to be 68,400° CO. at a depth 
of only 27” under the visible surface of the 
luminary, or at about , of its visible semi- 
diameter. The probable minimum value of - 
the temperature of the chromosphere, he puts 
at 27,700° C. Assuming the atmospheric press- 
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ure at the base of the chromosphere to be 
0,180mm. (about seven inches of the mercurial 
barometer), he finds the pressure at the level 
of the nuclei of the spots to be about 184,000 
atmospheres, and the pressure in the inner 
region before named to be not less than 4,- 
070,000 atmospheres. 

Sun-spots and Magnetic Storms—A great 
magnetic disturbance was recorded at Kew 
Observatory, January 3d, which lasted for six- 
teen or seventeen hours, and during its con- 
tinuance an aurora was visible. <A smaller 
disturbance began January 8th, also accom- 
panied by an aurora. During the early part 
of the month the extent of spots on the sun 
was larger than usual, as indicated by the pho- 
tographic registration, as follows: 


_danuary1.. 6 groups, 2 of them rather large. 
pe 6.25 ‘\  2rather large. 


ue 10. 2 large. 

66 Il é 66 1 Jarge. 

oS Pde “1 very large, another large. 
1 large. 


Se) Vilarzet 
“* . 1 very large, another large. 
dlaroes 


= 

ws 
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February Ist avery considerable magnetic 
disturbance was remarked, lasting about nine 
hours. An aurora occurred at the same time, 
and telegraphic wires were affected by earth- 
currents. February 11th another storm took 
place, continuing with more or less intensity 
for thirty hours, and an aurora appeared again. 
The following is the record of sun-spots for 
February : 


February 5.. 4small groups, 2 large ones. 
Le 6..5 = 1 rather large, 1 very. large. 
ee 8..5 of 2 large, 1 very large, 
Beal vino! Be 4 large, 1 very large. 
GUE 3.4 ss 2 very large. 
© 154.3 1 large, 2 very large. 
at hese Py 1 large. 
Se QU Be 1 large. 
fe 82....5 ¢ 
Sn ae os 
Cie e ses 5 
SS Rb. e& f 


Terrestrial Temperature and Solar Spots.— 
Mr. Cleveland Abbe, director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, contributes to the American 
Journal of Science for November an interest- 
ing paper on the connection between sun-spots 
and terrestrial temperature. His conclusions 
are founded on an extended comparison of 
Wolt’s tabular view of the relative frequency 
of solar spots during the past three centuries, 
with such meteorological tables as were ac- 
cessible to the author. He also studied the 
series of observations made on the Hohenpeis- 
senberg, extending from 1792 to 1850, with but 
five years omitted at intervals. Mr. Abbe finds 
that the comparisons indicate a decrease in 
the amount of heat received from the sun dur- 
ing the prevalence of spots—a result in har- 
mony with the recent investigations into the 
nature of the solar photosphere. The mean 
of several years’ observations, taken at the pe- 
riod of maximum and minimum frequency, 
makes this fact more strikingly apparent. Mr. 
Abbe adds: ‘It would be interesting to seek 
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for evidence of other temperature poriods than 
that dependent on the eleven-year-spot period. 
There are, indeed, plain indications of such a 
period of about fifty or fifty-five years’ dura- 
tion—probably identical with Wolf's fifty-six 
year period—but our series of observations is 
not extended enough to justify any exact,con- 
clusion. If we acknowledge the probability 
of a connection between planetary configura- 
tions and solar spots, then we are at once led 
to make a direct connection between the for- 
mer and the temperature variations. Such an 
investigation I have begun, and the indications 
are that positive results will be attained, and 
such as will demonstrate that the solar spots 
are but an imperfect index to the periodic 
changes in the solar radiation; these periodic 
changes being apparently more intimately and 
directly connected with the tides in the cool 
atmosphere surrounding the solar photosphere. 
The results of this investigation will be made 
known so soon as the recent observations on 
the Hohenpeissenberg can be incorporated into 
the work.” 

Relations between the Sun’s Altitude and the 
Chemical Intensity of Total Daylight.—Messrs. 
Henry E. Roscoe and T, E. Thorpe laid before 
the British Royal Society in March the result 
of a long series of determinations of the chem- 
ical intensity of total daylight in a cloudless 
sky, made by them on the flat table-land 
southeast of Lisbon, Portugal, with the object 
of ascertaining the relation between the solar 
altitude and the chemical intensity. The 
method of measurement adopted was founded 
upon the exact estimation of the tint which 
standard sensitive-paper assumes when exposed 
for a given time to the action of daylight. The 
experiments were made as follows: * 

‘1, The chemical action of total daylight 
was observed in the ordinary manner. 2. The 
chemical action of the diffused daylight was 
then observed by throwing on to the exposed 
paper the shadow of a small blackened brass 
ball, placed at such a distance thatits apparent 
diameter, seen from the position of the paper, 
was slightly larger than that of the sun’s disk. 
8, Observation No. 1 was repeated. 4. Obser- 
vation No. 2 was repeated. 

‘‘ The means of observations 1 and 8 and of 
2 and 4 were then taken. The sun’s altitude 
was determined by a sextant and artificial 
horizon, immediately before and immediately 
after the observations of chemical intensity, 
the altitude at the time of observation being 
ascertained, by interpolation. 

“Tt was first shown that an accidental va- 
riation in the position of the brass ball within 
limits of distance from the paper, varying from 
140 millimetres to 230 millimetres, was with- 
out any appreciable effect on the results. One 
of the 134 sets of observations was made as 
nearly as possible every hour, and they thus 
naturally fall into seven groups, viz. : 

“‘(1) Six hours from noon, (2) five hours 
from noon, (8) four hours from non, (4) three 
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hours from noon, (5) two hours from noon, (6) 
one hour from noon, (7) noon. 

“Each of the first six of these groups con- 
tains two separate sets of observations: (1) 
those made before noon, (2) those made after 
noon. It has already been pointed out, from 
experiments made at Kew, that the mean 
chemical intensity of total daylight for hours 
equidistant from noon is constant. The result 
of the present series of experiments proves 
that this conclusion holds good generally, and 
a table is given showing the close approxima- 
tion of the numbers obtained at hours equi- 
~ distant from noon. 

““Qurves are given showing the daily march 
of chemical intensity at Lisbon in August, 
compared with that at Kew for the preceding 
August, and at Para for the preceding April. 
The value of the mean chemical intensity at 
Kew is represented by the number 94.5, that at 
Lisbon by 110, and that at Para by 313.3, light 
of the intensity 1.0 acting for 24 hours being 
taken as 1,000. 

“ The following table gives the results of the 
observations arranged according to the sun’s 
altitude: 


: 


No. of Mean | Chemical Intensity. 

Observations.| Altitude.) gun. Sky. Total. 
| 
a, 

15 | 9 51 | 0.000 0.038 0.088 
18 | 19 41 | 0.093 0.063 0.085 
22 31 14 | 0.052 0.100 0.152 
23 42 13 0.100 0.115 0.215 
19 53 09 | = 0.136 0.126 0.262 
24 61 08 | 0.195 0.132 0.327 
11 | 64 4 | Ot 0.138 0.359 


Curves are given showing the relation between 
the direct sunlight (column 8) and diffuse day- 
light (4olumn 4) in terms of the altitude. The 
curve of direct sunlight cuts the base line at 
10°, showing that the conclusion formerly ar- 
rived at by one of the authors is correct, and 
that at altitudes below 10° thé direct sunlight 
is robbed of almost all its chemically active 
rays. The relation between the total chemical 
intensity and the solar altitude is shown to be 
represented graphically by a straight line for 
altitudes above 10°, the position of the ex- 
perimentally-determined points lying closely 
on to the straight line. 

“A similar relation has already been shown 
to exist (by afar less complete series of experi- 
ments than the present) for Kew, Heidelberg, 
and Paré; so that, although the chemical in- 
tensity for the same altitude at different places 
and at different times of the year varies ac- 
cording to the varying transparency of the 
atmosphere, yet the relation at the same place 
between altitude and intensity is always rep- 
resented by a straight line. This variation in 
the direction of the straight line is due to the 
opalescence of the atmosphere; and the au- 
thors show that, for equal altitudes, the higher 
intensity is always found where the mean tem- 
perature of the air is greater, as in summer, 
when observations at the same place at differ- 
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ent seasons are compared, or as the equator is 
approached when the actions at different places 
areexamined. The differences in the observed 
actions for equal altitudes, which may amount 
to more than 100 per cent. at different places, 
and to nearly as much at the same place at — 
different times of the year, serve as exact 
measurements of the transparency of the 
atmosphere. i 

““The authors conclude by calling attention 
to the close agreement between the curve of 
daily intensity obtained by the above-men- 
tioned method at Lisbon, and that calculated 
for Naples by a totally different method.” 

Spectrum of a Sun-spot.—April 9, 1870, 
Prof. OC. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, in- 
vestigated the spectrum of a large group of 
spots a little north and east of the sun’s centre. 
He found the lithium, calcium, and titanium 
lines strongly marked, and the sodium lines | 
clearly perceptible. The titanium lines were 
very well defined, a circumstance at which 
Prof. Young was surprised, as they are incon- 
spicuous in the normal spectrum. The same 
remark applies to the calcium lines in the spot- 
spectrum. Many other lines, mostly faint, 
were affected to nearly the same degree, but 
the observer had not time to identify them. 
There was, at the same time, an exceedingly 
brilliant protuberance on the southwest limb 
of the sun (position angle 230°), near, but not 
over, a large spot which was just passing off. 
At the base of this prominence, which was 
shaped like a double ostrich-plume, the C line 
was intensely brilliant, so that the slit could 
be opened to its whole width in studying the 
form above described, but it was not, so far as 
he could see, in the least distorted. On the 
other hand, the F line, also very brilliant, was 
shattered all to pieces, so that at its base it 
was three or four times as wide as ordinary, 
and seyeral portions of it were entirely de- 
tached from the rest. 

Since the C line was not similarly affected, 
it is hardly possible to attribute this breaking 
up of F to cyclonic motions in the gas from 
which the light emanates, and it becomes very 
dificult to imagine a cause which can thus dis- 
turb a single line of the spectrum by itself. 
Prof. Young suggests that possibly this ap- 
pearance may be the result of local absorp- 
tions acting upon a line greatly widened by 
increase of pressure or temperature. 

The Kew Heliograph—Mr. J. P. Sassiot, 
chairman of the committee of the Kew Ob- 
servatory, has made a report of the work done 
at that institution during the past year. The. 
heliograph in charge of Mr. Warren De La 
Rue continued to be operated in a satisfactory 
manner. In 237 days 351 pictures of the sun 
were taken. A paper embodying the positions 
and areas of the sun-groups observed at Kew 
during the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, as well as 
fortnightly values of the spotted solar area from 
1832 to 1868, has been communicated to the 
Royal Society by Messrs. Warren De La Rue, 
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Stewart, and Loewy. A table exhibiting the 
number of sun-spots recorded at Kew during 
the year 1869, after the manner of Hofrath 
Schwabe, has been sent in to the Astronom- 
ical Society, and published in their monthly 
notices. M. Otto Struve, director of the Im- 
perial Observatory at Pulkowa, visited Eng- 
Jand in the month of August last. He brought 
with him, for the Kew Observatory, some sun- 
pictures taken at Wilna with the photohelio- 
graph, which was made some years ago, under 
the direction of Mr. De La Rue, by Mr. Dall- 
meyer. This instrument combines several im- 
portant improvements on the original Kew 
model, the value of which is forcibly brought 
out in the superior definition of the Wilna 
sun-pictures. As, however, the series of the 
ten-yearly record at Kew was commenced with 
the instrument as originally constructed, it 
was not deemed desirable to alter it in any 
way until the series had been completed and 
reduced, and the corrections for optical distor- 
tion ascertained and applied. In the event of 
the sun-work being continued after 1872, it 
will be desirable to do so with a new and im- 
proved heliograph. M. Struve proposed to ex- 
change the complete series of pictures obtained 
at Wilna for that made at Kew. He also stated 
that it is contemplated to erect a second helio- 
graph at the Central Observatory at Pulkowa. 

A Solar Phenomenon accounted for.—In a 
letter read before the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, in March, Lieutenant Herschel gave a 
description of some singular object which he 
had seen traversing the sun’s disk, October 
17 and 18, 1869: 


He was about to apply his spectroscope to the ob- 
servation of a solar prominence when his attention 
was attracted to certain shadows traversing the disk 
of the sun, which became brent streaks when they had 
passed beyond it, At first he thought these appear- 
ances were due to sparks in the tube of the telescope, 
but the phenomenon lasted toc long for this explana- 
tion to be available. He next thought that perhaps 
a system of meteors might be in transit, and prepared 
to subject the phenomenon to careful scrutiny. The 
equatorial was set in motion, the sun’s disk being 
projected on a screen. 
sistently traversing the solar disk, but at different 
velocities, the larger ones travelling most swiftly. 
There appeared to be two streams. He noticed that 
when the sun was in focus the objects were indis- 
tinct, and that they appeared very distinctly when 
he focussed on a distant cloud. At length, while 
he was attentively scrutinizing the phenomenon, he 
saw one of the objects come suddenly to a stand-still 
and then whisk off in a different direction; and then 
he perceived that the phenomenon he had been ex- 
amining with such anxious care was not in reality an 
astronomical phenomenon at all, but consisted merely 
of a flight of locusts, He considered, however, that 
not only was the existence of so enormous a swarm 
of locusts as the duration of the stream indicated an 
interesting fact in itself, but that we might find in 
the occurrence the explanation of many statements 
which had been made respecting meteors supposed 
to have transited the sun, and also of some pecu- 
liarities noticed by astronomers in America during 
the total eclipse of last year. Mr. Stone said that it 
was important when appearances of this sort were 

- noticed that the observer should examine, as Licu- 
tenant Herschel had done, whether the objects seen 


a copy of which I enclose. 


The shadows were seen per- « 
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in transit required the same focus as the sun. This 
was the best way of determining whether the ob- 
jects were terrestrial or not. 


Photograph of a Solar Prominence.—Prof. 
C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, thus 
records a successful attempt to procure a 
photograph of a solar prominence, at any time 
and without waiting for the favorable oppor- 
tunity of a total eclipse. He writes to the 
American Journal of Science, under date of 
September 28, 1870: : 

“T have just succeeded, with the help of 
our skilful artist, Mr. H. O. Bly, in ‘obtaining 
a photograph of one of the solar prominences, 
It was taken 
through the hydrogen line, near G, by open- 
ing the slit of the spectroscope and attaching 
a small camera to its eye-piece. As a picture 
of course it amounts to very little. It required 
an exposure of three minutes and a half, and, 
the polar axis of the telescope being imper- 
fectly adjusted, the clock-work failed to fol- 
low perfectly, so that no detail is visible, and 
the picture will not bear much magnifying. I 
am conyinced, however, that by using a more 
sensitive collodion, and taking proper pains 
with the adjustment of the instrument, satis- 
factory photographs of these curious objects 
may be obtained. 

“T may add that the spectroscope employed 
has the dispersive power of 18 prisms of flint, 
each with an angle of 55°.” 

Solar Prominences easily seen.—Mr. Ernest 
Carpmael, of Streatham Hill, England, has 
succeeded in obtaining good views of the solar 
prominences by the following simple instru- 
mental agency: He fixed one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s direct-vision spectroscopes (having seven 
prisms) on a board which also carried a two- 
inch object-glass belonging to a good field 
telescope, and mounted the instrument, thus 
arranged, on the back of an ordinary bedroom 
mirror, and directed it at the sun. The slit 
was set so as nicely to divide the D line, and 
a blue glass was generally interposed in front 
of the slit to sift the light. As the image of 
the sun traversed the slit at intervals, the 
flames appeared as bright prolongations of the 
F line extending beyond the sun’s limb. It 
was also clearly seen at times that these pro- 
longations were narrower than the F line, and 
were not in the centre of it, also that they 
were frequently detached from the sun’s limb, 
and sometimes they were not straight: ap- 
pearances depending, as is generally supposed, 
on the velocity and pressure of the gas in the 
flame. The flames were also readily seen in 
the O line. In observing the solar spectrum 
he has found colored glasses in front of the 
slit very useful to shut out as much as possi- 
ble of the light from the parts of the spectrum 
not under observation. By using the spectro- 
scope without its slit and collimating lens, and 
directing it toward the great nebula in Orion, 
it shows close together three bright images of 
the nebula exhibited on a continuous spectrum. 
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Pinkish Color of the Sun.—Nature received 
several communications during the year from 
correspondents, describing a pinkish color of 
the sun, which they had noticed. Mr. A. 8. 
Herschel, who was favored with a sight of the 
phenomenon, at Cranbrook, England, May 23d, 
says: 

The sun presented a round disk of a very unusual 
pinkish color, here and at Cranbrook (about five 
miles northeast from Hawkhurst), in Kent, between 
five and six o’clock p.m. on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 23d ult. It was so seen by myself at Cran- 
brook, in gompany with several others, who thought 
that the color was quite unusual, shining through a 
thick haze of apparently low cirrostratus, but which 
was perhaps rain-cloud, as the air at the time was 


light from the north, and cold, while the mist, or * 


haze, seemed to be at no very great elevation above 
the ground, and considerably lower than those or- 
dinary forms of. cirrostratus in which halos and 
mock-suns are generally seen. 

The color observed here was a pinkish buff, or 
such a mixture of pink and yellow as to suggest the 
abundance of more blue and violet, and the absence 
of more yellow light than in the orange and reddish 
tints, generally seen in the setting sun, so as to re- 
semble the color of very pe blotting-paper, or a 
light flesh-color. While the disk was sti clearly 
seen of this color, two or three sun-spots were visi- 
ble upon it with the naked eye. These could no 
longer be distinguished at six o’clock, when the pe- 
culiar pinkish hue was was also succeeded by the 
ordinary yellow of the sun’s disk near the horizon, 
seen through a thick haze. On the same afternoon 
(of the 28d) the appearance of the sun’s round disk 
through a thick cloud of haze in the sky was noticed 
for a considerable time, as visible with rare an 
unusual distinctness at Tunbridge Wells, in Kent. 

Another correspondent speaks of a similar 
appearance of the sun observed at Rohrback, 
on the Moselle, May 28d. The day had been 
warm, without wind. Soon after 2r.m. the 
horizon became charged with mist, and rain 
threatened. About 3 o’clock, the sun lost its 
brilliancy, assumed a pale-yellow hue, and 
might have been taken for the moon but for 
its diameter. A mist then began to rise, and 
a north wind to blow, and at 44 o’clock the 
sun became rose-colored, and soon after scar- 
let. In this case, as in that described by Mr. 
Herschel, the hazy state of the atmosphere 
was supposed to be one cause of the phe- 
nomenon, 

Utilizing the Sun’s Heat for Motive Power, 
A Solar Engine.—Captain John Ericsson, the 
distinguished inventor of the caloric-engine, 
contributed during the year a series of re- 
markable original papers to the London Engi- 
neering Journul, descriptive of his long and 
thorough investigations into the dynamic value 
of the sun’s heat for mechanical work, and of 
his method of utilizing it by means of a solar 
engine. Ile omits to give plans and a detailed 
account of the mechanism by which the sun’s 
radiant heat is concentrated, in order to “ pre- 
vent enterprising persons from procuring pat- 
ents for modifications,” experience haying 
taught him the danger of early publications of 
that kind. He declares, however, that he 
does not intend to take out a patent for his in- 
vention, and purposes to devote the remainder 


‘from the slow action of ordinary oxidation. 
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of his life to its perfection, and says that with- 
in a few years the entire engineering commu- 
nity of both hemispheres will be invited to 
take the matter in hand. The following are 
the more important parts of his statement of 
results and of expectations: 


The several experiments that have been made show 
that the mechanism adopted for concentrating the 
sun’s radiant heat abstracts, on an average, during 
nine hours a day, for all latitudes between the equa- 
tor and 45 degrees, fully 3.5 units of heat per minute 
for each square foot of area presented perpendicularly 
to the sun’srays. <A unit of heat being equivalent to 
772 foot-pounds, it will be perceived that, theoretical- 
ly, adynamic pai of 2,702 foot-pounds is transmit- 
ted by the radiant heat, per minute, for each square 
foot; hence 270,200 foot-pounds for an area of ten feet 
square. If we divide this sum by the adopted stand- 
ard of 83,000, we ascertain that one hundred square 
feet of surface éxposed to the solar rays develop con- 
tinuously 8.2 horse-power during nine hours a day, 
within the limits of latitude before mentioned, But 
engineers are well aware that the whole dynamic en- 
ergy of heat cannot be utilized in practice by any 
engine or mechanical combination whatever, nor at 
all approached; hence I have assumed, in order not 
to overrate the capability of the new system, that a 
solar engine of one- horse power demands the concen- 
tration of solar heat from an area of ten feet square. 
On this basis I will now proceed to show that those 
regions of the earth which suffer from an excess of 
solar heat will ultimately derive benefits resultin, 
from an unlimited command of motive power whic 
will, toa great extent, compensate for evils hitherto 
supposed not to be counterbalanced by any good. 
Before entering on this task of estimating the results 
of utilizing sun-power, it will be well to scrutinize, 
as closely as we can, the mechanical devices by 
means of which we propose to avail ourselves of the 
fuel contained in that great store-house whence 
it may be obtained free of cost and transportation. 
The solar engine, we have seen, is composed of three 
distinct parts: the engine, the steam generator, and 
the mechanism by means of which the feeble inten- 
sity of the sun’s rays is augmented to such a degree 
that the resulting temperature will exceed that of the 
lowest pressure of steam admissible in an efficient 
engine, As to the motor itself, it suffices to say 
that it is essentially a modern steam-engine utiliz- 
ing, to the fullest extent, the mechanical energy of 
the steam generated by the concentrated solar rays. 
Regarding the steam generator, it will only be neces- 
sary to state that it is not exposed to the action of 
fire, clinkers, or soot, and therefore can only mages 

e 
have lastly to consider the efficiency of the mechanism 
by means of which the solar heat is concentrated and 
the temperature raised above that of the water in the 
steam generator. Regarding this mechanism—con- 
centration apparatus it may appropriately be termed 
—it will be asked: Isit costly ? is it heavy and bulky 
so as to render transportation difficult? and finally 
the question will be put, Is it liable to derangement 
and expensive to keep in order? I will answer these 
questions in the same order in which they have been 
presented, The cost is moderate. The weight is 
small—indeed, lightness is the most notable pecu- 
liarity of the concentration apparatus, As to bulk, 
this apparatus is composed of small parts readily put 
together. Regarding durability, the fact need only 
be pointed out that certain metals, however thin, if 
kept dry, may be exposed to the sun’s rays during 
an indefinite length of time without appreciable de- 
terioration; hence, unlike the furnaces of steam-boil~ 
ers, which socn become unserviceable, structures 
protected as the concentration apparatus is, by thin 
metallic plates, cannot be rendered unserviceable 
from the mere action of the sun’s rays, Another . 
question will be asked, whether the solar engine will 
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answer as well on a Jarge as it does on a small scale? 
The following roply will effectually dispose of this 
pregnant query. It is not necessary, nor intended, to 
Aaa in future the size of the apparatus by means 
of which the solar intensity has en successfully 
concentrated, and the temperature sufficiently ele- 
vated to generate steam for the engines which have 
been built. The maximum size adopted has been 
adequate to utilize the radiant heat of a sunbeam of 
thirty-five square feet section. The employment of 
an increased number of such structures will therefore 
be resorted to when greater power is wanted, as we 
inerease the number of hands when we desire to per- 
form an additional amount of work. The motor itself, 
the steam cylinder and other parts, will obviously 
be proportioned as at present with reference to the 
pressure of steam employed and the work to be done. 

Agreeably to our introductory remarks, it is not 
proposed, in the first instance, to apply solar engines 
in places where there is not steady sunshine. The 
isolated districts of the earth’s surface suffering from 
an excess of solar heat being very numerous, our 
space only admits of a glance at the sunburnt conti- 
nents. An examination of the extent of these will 
show that the field for the solar engine, even with 
the proposed restriction, is not very contracted, 
There is a rainless region extending from the north- 
west coast of Africa to Mongolia, 9,000 miles in 
length, and nearly 1,000 miles wide. Besides the 
Northern African deserts, this region includes the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean east of the 
Gulf of Cabes, Upper Egypt, the eastern and part 
of the western coast of the Red Sea, part of Syria, 
the eastern part of the countries watered by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, Eastern Arabia, the greater part 
of Persia, the extreme western part of China, Thibet, 
and lastly, Mongolia. In the western hemisphere, 
Lower California, the table-land of Mexico and 
Guatemala, and the west coast of South America, 
for a distance of more than 2,000 miles, suffer from 
continuous intense radiant heat. 

Computations of the solar energy wasted on the 
vast areas thus specified would present an amount of 
dynamic foree almost beyond conception. Let us, 
therefore, merely estimate the mechanical force that 
would result from utilizing the solar heat on a strip 
of land, a single mile in width, along the rainless 
western coast of America; the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean before referred to; both sides of the 
alluvial plain of the Nilein Upper Egypt; both sides 
of the Euphrates and Tigris for a distance of 400 
miles above the Persian Gulf; and, finally, a strip 
one mile wide along the rainless abr of the 
shores of the Red Sea, before pointed out. The ag- 
gregate length of these strips of land, selected on ac- 
count of being accessible by water communication, 
far exceeds 8,000 miles. Adopting this length and a 
width of one mile as a basis for computation, it will 
be seen that the assumed narrow belt of the sun- 
burnt continents covers 223,000 millions of square 
feet. Dividing this by the area necessary'to produce 
1-horse power, we learn that 22,309,000 solar engines, 
each of 100-horse power, could be kept in constant 
operation, nine hours a day, by utilizing only that 
heat which is now wasted on a very small fraction of 
the land extending along some of the water-fronts 
of the sunburnt regions of the earth. 

It will be said that these extravagant figures are 
devoid of practical significance. Due consideration 
however, cannot fail to convince us that the gradual 
exhaustion of the coal-fields will inevitably cause 

reat changes in regard to international relations, in 
‘avor of those countries which are in possession of 
continuous sun-power. tes Egypt, for instance, 
will, in the course of time, derive signal advahtage, 
and attain a high political position, on account of her 
perpetual sunshine and the consequent command of 
unlimited motive force. The time will come when 
Europe must stop her mills for the want of coal. 
Upper Egypt, then, with her never ceasing sun- 
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power, will invite the European manufacturer to re- 
move his machinery and erect his mills on the firm 
oe along the sides of the alluvial plain of the 

ile, where sutticient power can be obtained to en- 
able him to run more spindles than a hundred Man- 
chesters. 


(See also Sun, Eoripsr oF.) 

Heat from the Moon.—At the June meeting 
of the Royal Society the Earl of Rosse gave an 
account of more satisfactory experiments than 
those previously reported, to determine the 
amount of heat radiated from the moon. The 
three-foot reflector at Parsonstown was em- 
ployed as on former occasions. Earl Rosse first 
ascertained the percentage of the moon’s heat 
which passes through glass, and found the 
mean of nine observations, taken at various al- 
titudes of the moon and distances from oppo- 
sition, to be 11.88. Through the same glass, 
86.8 percentage of the heat-rays of the sun 
were transmitted. It seems, therefore, to be 
clearly proved that there is no remarkable dif- 
ference between the sun’s and moon’s heat in 
regard to their power of passing through glass. 
The experiment made during the previous sea- 
son, to determine the ratio between the heat- 
ing power of the moon and of the sun, was. 
repeated with more care, and the value found, 
taking what appeared to be the most probable 
mean heating power of full moon, as deter- 
mined on various nights, was: moon’s total 
heat, 1; sun’s total heat, 82,600. 

The observations were examined with a 
view to ascertain how far the heating power 
of the moon’s rays varies with her altitude. 
Owing to the interference of clouds, and the 
limited range of altitude within which the ob- 
servations were made, the results were not 
given in detail, but Earl Rosse says that the 
heating power of the lunar rays appears to 
diminish with her altitude only about a third 
as fast as the intensity of the solar chemical 
rays, as ascertained by Roscoe and Thorpe. 
An attempt was made to ascertain, by com- 
paring two measurements of the moon’s light 
at different altitudes with two corresponding 
measurements of her heat, whether our atmos- 
phere intercepts the heat-rays to a greater 
extent than the luminous rays. It was found 
that, while the light was diminished with the 
altitude in the proportion of about 3 to 1, the 
diminution of the heat was in the proportion 
of about 5 to 1. In consequence, however, of 
much of the moon’s light and heat being inter- 
cepted by hazy clouds or condensed vapor, at 
the lower altitude, the experiment was incon- 
clusive as to the effect of a transparent atmos- 
phere on the dark rays of heat. The observa- 
tions showed a general accordance between the 
variation of the moon’s radiant heat with her 
phase, and the corresponding amount of her 
light, as deduced by calculation. 

The Council of the Royal Society, at the 
Annual Meeting in February, after stating the 
results of Lord Rosse’s earlier observations on 
Lunar Radiation (see ANNUAL Orctopzpra for 
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1869) refer to other series of experiments, as 


follows: 

Some later observations have been made upon the 
same subject in Paris, respectively by M. Baille, at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and M. Marié-Davy at the 
Paris Observatory. The former employed a concave 
mirror of 39 centimetres aperture to condense the 
moon’s rays upon his pile, and also made use of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer. The one conclusion at 
which he arrived was, that the full moon, at Paris 
and in the summer months, gave as much heat to his 
pile as a radiating surface 6.5 centimetres square 
Maintained at boiling-water temperature and place 
at a distance of 85 metres. M. Marié-Davy has pub- 
lished results of two series of measures secured dur- 
ing the lunations of October and November last. 
The first were made with a pile attached to a 9-inch 
equatorial refractor, the second with an 8-inch mirror ; 
the object-glass in the former case having been foun 
to intercept a large proportion of the heat-rays. M. 
Marié-Davy’s measures confirm those of Lord Rosse. 
They show that the heating effect of the moon in- 
creases with the illumination of the visible disk. 
Between October 9, when the moon was four days 
old, and October 20, when it was full, the measured 
heat of the condensed beam of moonlight increased 
from 0°.00017 (centigrade) to 0°.00287. If this last 
number be divided by the ratio of the area of the 
concentrated image to the area of the object-glass, 
we have twelve-millionths of a centigrade degree 
as the direct heating power of the full moon at 
the earth’s surface. this is the result given by 
the object-glass; that afforded by the mirror is 
about six times as great. It will be seen that M. 
Marié-Davy has converted his galvanometer indica- 
tions into centigrade equivalents: how this conver- 
sion was effected, and how the constancy of the scale 
indications is secured, if it is secured, we are not in- 
formed. He confirms Lord Rosse’s inference that 
the proportion of solar to lunar radiation is about as 
80,000 to 1, and likewise concludes that the moon 
imparts to us no heat from an internal or cosmical 
source. Further, he infers that the diffusive power 
of the lunar surface is considerable, at least equal to 
that of the least colored of terrestrial rocks: and he 
finds that the lunar heat, by reason of its large per- 
centage of obscure rays, is far more impressionable by 
atmospheric humidity than that from the sun, 

It will be remembered that Prof. Smyth, in his 
Teneriffe experiments, determined the heating power 
of the full moon to be equal to one-third of that of a 
Price’s candle at a distance of 14 feet 9 inches. M. 
Marié-Davy finds that such a candle at such a dis- 
tance affects his pile to the extent of 0°.00075 centi- 
grade, which he conceives to be the heating power 
of the moon upon the summit of Teneriffe, upon the 
supposition that the heat emitted by the respective 
candle-flames was sensibly the same. 


Apparent Changes in the Mooi.—About the 
middle of the year, Mr. Birt, who has devoted 
much care to the observations of the moon, re- 
ported that the number of spots seen at that 
time on the floor of Plato was 85, 8 of which 
had been detected since September 27, 1869. 
Since then no less than 581 observations have 
been made. The degree of visibility of each 
spot is indicated in a table, regarding which 
Mr. Birt says that “the number of spots in 
which an increase of visibility has taken place 
is nearly equal to that in which a decrease has 
occurred, viz., 10 of the former and 11 of the 
latter. Spot No. 3, a craterlet, has manifested 
the greatest increase, and spot No. 19 the 
greatest decrease. The extent of variation of 
the separate spots is very irregular, and does 
not seem to point to the operation of any gen- 
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eral law. In one or two instances only have 
neighboring spots been similarly affected.” He 
adds that ‘the observations of the twelve lu- 
nations ending in March, 1870, extend consid- 
erably the basis on which te form an intel- 
ligible explanation of the phenomena; it is, 
nevertheless, too narrow to hazard more than 
conjecture.” 

Mean Motion of the Moon.—In a paper read 
before the National Academy of Sciences, in 
April, Mr. Simon Newcomb discussed at some 
length the problem of the apparent inequali- 
ties of long period in the moon’s mean motion, 
and stated that it was really no nearer such a 
solution as will agree with observation than 
when it was left by Laplace. The author re- 
marks that we have reason to suspect that the 
motion of the crust of the carth is subject to 
inequalities of an irregular character, which 
in the present state of science can be detected 
only by observations of the moon. He says: 
“Tf we admit that the interior of the earth is 
a fluid, and also admit that general changes in 
the arrangement of this fluid are possible, we 
have all that is necessary to account for con- 
siderable changes in the rotation of the outer 
crust. That this fluid, admitting its existence, 
is not ina state of entire quiescence is rendered 
probable by the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. If we suppose a large mass of 
it to move from the equatorial regions to a po- 
sition nearer the axis, a mass from the latter 
position taking its place, the following effects 
will follow: . 

‘‘]. A diminution in the angular velocity of 
the surface of the fluid, accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the velocity of the axial 
portion, The velocity of the outer crust will 
then be gradually retarded by friction. 

‘9. The gradual transmission of the increased 
rotation of the central mass to the surface by 
friction and viscosity. The motion of the 
crust will then be gradually accelerated. The 
velocity of rotation finally attained will be 
greater or less than the original velocity, ac- 
cording as the radius of gyration of the fluid 
mass is diminished or increased by the change 
in the arrangement of the fluid, 

‘ck * * This suspicion can be neither con- 
firmed nor removed until we have more posi- 
tive knowledge than we now have of the pos- 
sible inequalities which may be produced in 
the mean motion of the moon by the action of 
gravitation. 

“The operation of calculating these inequali- 
ties, though complicated and difficult, is cer- 
tainly within the powers of analysis. When 
it is completely and thoroughly done, we may 
ascertain whether the result can be made to 
represent observations, If so, well; the length 
of the day is not variable, and the future po- 
sitions of the moon can be safely predicted. 
If not, it will follow either that the motion of 
the moon is affected by other causes than the 
gravitation of the known bodies of the solar 
system, or the day is irregularly variable. 
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“By the end of the present century, if not 
sooner, we shall have an independent test of 
the latter hypothesis, in the agreement of the 
observed and theoretical times of the transits 
of Mercury and Venus. If the hypothesis is 
a true one, the irregularities may range over 
half a minute of time in the course of a cen- 
tury, and this quantity might be detected even 
by meridian observations of the planets in 
question.” 

The Lunar Eclipse of July 12th.—This phe- 
nomenon was carefully observedin many parts 
of England, and fully reported to the ‘“ Ob- 
serving Astronomical Society.” The following 
are some of the most interesting points noted. 
The Rey. Ralph Prowde, of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, says: ‘‘I observed the eclipse of 
the moon on the 12th, but the only thing re- 
markable was the great contrast of shade be- 
tween the darker and brighter penumbra. I 
say penumbra, for I suppose the real umbra 
of the earth’s shadow falls within the moon’s 
orbit. The darker interior cone of shadow 
obscured the edge of the moon and the object 
on its surface, as it passed over them, almost 
entirely, but its own edge did not seem to be 
nearly so regularly round as the lighter envel- 
oping cone of shade.” The Rey. J. J. John- 
son, of Orediton, reports: ‘On the evening 
of the 12th I had a very favorable view of the 
lunar eclipse. The sky was clear at first, with 
a small amount of stratus near the horizon. I 
first caught sight of the moon at 8.41, but it 
was 8.49 before it got clear of the clouds. I 
paid particular attention to the degree of dis- 
tinctness with which the eclipsed portion 
could be seen. When about four digits were 
covered, I just noticed the copper tint through 
the telescope. I fancy this would be a little 
sooner than in the last eclipse I observed (Sep- 
tember, 1867), but in that of October 4, 1865, 
which was only of four digits, the copper tint 
was very decided in the telescope at the time 
of the greatest obscuration. When about six 
digits, or half the disk, were covered, the cop- 
per color could be clearly seen with the naked 
eye. I could not make out any particular 
parts of the moon’s surface until 9.35, when I 
noticed the Mare Tranquillitatis and the Mare 
Serenitatis showed with beautiful distinctness 
through the earth’s shadow in the telescope. 
A few minutes after the total was attained, I 
was struck with the obscurity of the eastern 
side of the moon being so much more than I 
had expected. At 9.55 at least half of its sur- 
face was as if blotted out, even when seen 
through the telescope, although I applied two 
different powers—70 and 150. Three of the 
seas at the western side were all I could make 
out. Possibly a thin coating of cirrus cloud, 
which covered all the sky about this time, 
might account in some measure for the invisi- 
bility of the moon. By 10.30 this had entirely 
cleared away, and the sky was everywhere cov- 
ered with stars. The Milky Way very near the 
moon was about as distinct as it usually ap- 
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pears on a dark, clear night. At this period, 
being the middle of the eclipse, the upper por- 
tion of the moon was the invisible part, all 
those regions lying round the margin of the 
disk being alone to be seen, except at the ver- 
tex, where the margin itself was not discern- 
ible. At 11.23 the first streak of light was 
breaking forth at the eastern edge. At 11.45 
the red color was nearly gone, and the eclipsed 
part appeared of a gray color. At 11.58 I no- 
ticed there was no trace of the Milky Way; at 
12.24 the lunar circle was again complete.” 
Mr. Oliver J. Lodge, of Hanley, reports that 
“the color of the moon during the totality was 
of a most peculiar copper hue, giving very 
little light indeed. But during the egress of 
the shadow it was almost as white and silvery 
as it usually is, although still under the penum- 
bra.” Mr. Edmund Neison, of London, says: 
“The color of the eclipsed disk was during 
the whole time a dull, yellowish olive-green, 
both in the telescope and out, but was never 
dark enough to prevent many of the chief 
markings and craters being seen. From 10.44, 
when the lunar disk was fairly above the fog 
banks, Avristarchus was quite distinct as a 
bright crater, and even before 11 Grimaldi 
was plainly discernible.’? At Bristol, Mr. Wil- 
liam F’. Denning observed the phenomenon, and 
remarks that even at the time of totality many 
of the most conspicuous objects on the disk 
were distinctly visible. The copper tint was 
also very evident. During a portion of the 
time the moon was overcast with clouds. 

The Coming Transit of Venus.—Astrono- 
mers in different parts of the world continue 
to make suggestions to promote accuracy in 
the observations of the transit of Venus, which 
takes place in 1874. Mr. Simon Newcomb 
read a paper on this interesting subject before 
the National Academy of Sciences in April, 
in which he recommended two measures to be 
adopted for the more precise determination of 
the all-important points of ingress and egress. 
The first consists in having the observer oc- 
cupy the entire time in making very careful 
measures of the cusps with a micrometer best 
adapted for this purpose. The second is to 
bring the observers at opposite stations to- 
gether, both before and after the transit, and 
cause them to make observations on antipodal 
transits with the same instrument employed in 
observing the transit of Venus, in order to de- 
termine what corrections should be applied to 
the observations of one of them comparable 
with those of the other. Mr. Newcomb says: 

It would be a comparatively simple operation to 
erect an artificial representation of the sun’s disk at 
the distance of a few hundred yards, and to have an 
artificial planet moved over it by clock-work, The 
actual time of contact could be determined by elec- 
tricity, and the relative’ positions of the planet and 
the disk py actual measurement. With this appara- 
tus it would be easy to determine the personal errors 
to which each observer was liable, and these errors 
would approximately represent those of the observa- 


tions of actual transit. ; 
Still, it would be very unsafe to trust entirely to 
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any determination of ingress or egress. _ Understand- 
ing the peat of such determinations, the Ger- 
man astronomers have proposed to trust to measures 
with a heliometer, made while the planet is crossing 
the disk. The use of a sufficient number of heliome- 
ters would be both difficult and expensive, and I 
think we have an entirely satisfactory substitute in 
photography. Indeed, Mr. De La Rue has proposed 
to determine the moment of internal contact by pho- 
tography. But the result would be subject to the 
same uncertainty which affects optical observations 
—the photsgraph which first shows contact will not 
be that taken when the thread of light between Ve- 
nus and the sun’s disk was first completed, but the 
first taken after it became thick enough to affect the 
plate, and this thickness is more variable and uncer- 
tain than the thickness necessary to affect the eye. 
We know very well that a haziness of the sky which 
very slightly diminishes the apparent brilliancy of 
the sun will very materially cut off the actinic rays, 
and the Pu Olograpie plate has not the power of ad- 
justment which the eye has. 

But, although we cannot determine contacts by 
photography, I conceive that we may thereby be able 
to measure the distance of the centres of Venus and 
the sun with great accuracy. Having a photograph 
of the sun with Venus on its disk, we can, with a 
suitable micrometer, fix the position of the centre of 
each body with great precision. We can then meas- 
ure the distance of the centres in inches with corre- 
sponding precision. All we then want is the value in 
are of an inch on the photograph-plate. This deter 
mination is not without difficulty. It will not do to 
trust the measured diameters of the images of the 
sun, because they are affected by irradiation, just as 
the optical image is. Ifthe plates were nearly of the 
same size, and the ratio of the diameters of Venus 
and the sun the same in both plates, it would be safe 
to assume that they were equally affected by irra- 
diation. But, should any difference show itself, it 
would not be safe to assume that the light of the sun 
encroached equally upon the dark ground of Venus 
and upon the sky, because it is so much fainter near 
the border. 

Ifthe photographie telescope were furnished with 
clock-work, it would be advisable to take several 
photographs of the Pleiades, both before and after 
the transit, to furnish an accurate standard of com- 
parison free from the danger of systematic error. 

here is little doubt that, if the telescopes and opera- 
tors practise together, either before or after the transit, 
data may be obtained for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem in question, 


At the sitting of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences on March 10th, Dr. Neumayer submit- 
ted a proposal for the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the observation of the transit. A 
map of the circumpolar regions shows that the 
best points in the southern hemisphere for 
these observations will be the region south of 
the Indian Ocean, near the circumpolar district. 
Dr. Oppolzer has established that the most 
favorable localities for observing the émmersion, 
both as to parallax and altitude, can be con- 
nected by a curve passing by the great Gulf 
of Australia to the Macdonald Islands, and 
from these to a point situated in 86° 52’ §. lat- 
itude, 43° 24’ E. longitude. The points best 
adapted for observation of the emersion will 
also be found in a curve passing from the cen- 
tre of the Indian Ocean to a point situated in 
180° E. longitude and 79° §, latitude; and 
from there to another point, 64° 55’ S. latitude, 
and 244° 39’ E. longitude. The point of inter- 
section of these two curves (48° 5’ §. latitude, 


99° 8’ E. longitude) will evidently be the one 
most favorable for the observation of the tran- 
sit in its totality. In this case, the factor of 
the parallax and of the altitude will be 0°.67, 
and 48°.0 for the immersion; and 0°.47 and 
62°.5 for the emersion. The nearest station 
to this point will be the Macdonald Islands, 
situated nearly in 58°S. latitude, and 12° E. 
longitude (from Greenwich). M. Neumayer, 
who visited these islands in 1857, was struck 
with their relatively high temperature; and 
has ascertained, by a close examination of the 
tables of temperature published by the author- 
ity of the Dutch Government, that the current 
of Agulha must terminate near them. The 
summer and winter isotherms confirm these 
facts, and there can be no doubt that it is un- 
der the meridian of the islands of Macdonald 
and Kerguelen that the most favorable region 
must be sought for a route toward the South 
Pole, in the same manner as Sir James Ross fol- 
lowed, with the same object, a new current 
which set out from the shores of New Zealand. 
The map of the southern circumpolar regions, 
published by Petermann, furnishes very precise 
information for the equatorial limit of the float- 
ing ice, the curve showing two points of 
depression toward the pole; one under the 
meridian of Kerguelen’s land, the other under 
that of New Zealand. It may, however, be 
said that, because floating icebergs have once 
or twice been found in a locality, these are not 
sufficient definitely to fix the relations of the 
floating ice, which depends especially on cur- 
rents, and which secondary causes, such as 
winds, can draw into regions ordinarily free 
of ice. It is the frequency of the ice that must 
settle the limits in such cases, At the points 
which have been named, the limit of floating 
ice bends back upon itself as high as 60° 8. 
latitude; and this is an important fact for the 
determination of the warm currents setting 
from the north. The position of the limit of 
maximum density of sea-water, and the pres- 
ence of spermaceti whales, which, as is well 
known, seek in preference warm waters, on 
the coasts of Termination Land, permit the 
supposition that the current in question con- 
tinues toward the South Pole as far as that 
land and Kemp Island. Admiral Sir John 
Ross also saw spermaceti whales at the ap- 
proach toward South Victoria; while Wilkes, 
Dumont d’Urville, and Ross, only met with 
few and isolated individuals in the intermedi- 
ate seas, M. Neumayer thinks that it will be 
advisable to dispatch a small reconnoitring 
expedition without delay to these regions, and 
to establish a scientific station on the Macdon- 
ald Islands, the first object of which should be 
to determine the absolute longitude, to serve 
as a basis for Delisle’s method. It would be 
occupied during the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February, with a series 
of meteorological observations, and with every 
thing relating to physical geography. He pro- 
poses that, for this purpose, the Academy 
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should make application to the Government the increase, though remaining low above th 
for the fitting out of the expedition, the ex- eastern horizon in the morning hour. On the 
pense of which would amount to 35,000 florins whole, globular in shape, there is a dilation or 
(87,500 francs). This has been granted, and expansion on the side from the sun, which 
the expedition will sail equipped for physical makes the form more like that of an egg. But 
and natural history observations.— Nature. most remarkable appears the internal structure 
; A New Comet.—Professor Winnecke, on the of the comet. Withouta distinct stellar centre, 
nights of the 29th and 30th of May, at Carlsruhe, there is a concentration of light exactly as in 
discovered a new telescopic comet. Its posi- certain nebulas, that have been found to con- 
tion was as follows: M. T., at Carlsruhe, sist of numberless small stars. The comet 
Ler 1s" 34", KR. A., 0"5™9.55". Decl. +28° 52’ made upon my eye precisely the same impres- 
18”. Nogel found for the same comet at the sion as one of those nebulas, when on the 
Leipsic Observatory,M. T. at Lepsic, 18"2" 28.5". point of resolvability—a sort of twinkling of 
AL. 0" 50" 4.09". Decl. + 28° 53’ 17.4”. countless bright dots. Its low altitude, how- 
Dr. Peters, director of the Litchfield As- ever, at the break of day, forbade to use with 
tronomical Observatory, at Clinton, N. Y., advantage a higher power for separating the 
writes under date of June 30th: components. Since we know now the con- 
“The comet discovered by Professor Win- nection of comets with meteoric showers, the 
necke was observed here last night, now pass- observation made seems interesting.” 
ing, with a southerly motion, through the Asteroids.—Dr. 0. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton 
constellation of Pisces. It is a bright object, College, Clinton, N. Y., discovered the 111th 
and may be seen even in smaller telescopes. planet, August 14th. His first observation was 
Approaching both sun and earth, it is stillon as follows: 


h. m. 5. h, m. 58. aE ee de 
1870. August 14. 12 38 31 H.C. m. t. A. BR. = 21 25 20.21 Decl. = —13 10 5.4 10 comp. 
5 © 15. 95 40, ee 21 24 32.88 | —13 12 29.6 Be te 
The planet is of about 114 magnitude. It other asteroid (planet, 112), his observations 
has received the name of Ate. upon which are thus communicated to the 
September 19th Dr. Peters discovered an- American Journal of Science: 


1870. Ham. Coll. m. t, App. A. R. App. Decl. 
by 1a... G8. ho m,. 8, ¥ , 
September 19. 15 30 — 1 2 85 +10 16 — (approx. by estimation), 
# 20. 14.57 28 1 1 51.54 +10 13 30.8 10 comp. W. 0b 1079. 
ae 21. 10 48 22 1 1 12,24 +10 10 58.9 10 comp. Sohj, 374. 


It is of the 11th magnitude, and designated sected between the green and the yellow, and 
Iphigenia. another in the blue. The spectrum accords 

The planet Lydia (No. 110), discovered by with the green color of the planet. 
M. Borelly at the Marseilles Observatory on The Period of Algol.—Mr. Penrose, of Eng- 
the 19th of April, had, at 10"33"13* mean Mar- land, has lately observed the epochs when the 
seilles time, the following position: Right as- star Algol has been at the minimum of bright- 
cension 12"2™39°.22; north declination 6°50’ ness. He concludes that the period of 
88”.8. Its horary motion has been deter- 2.86727 degs., which has been assigned to the 
mined as follows: In right ascension—1*.77, variation of this remarkable star, should be 
in declination +2”.20; its magnitude is be- corrected to read 2.867234 degs. The first- 
tween 12 and 13. M. Borelly had previously named period was estimated from an epoch 


' discovered two planets, bearing the numbers of the star for January 3, 1844, in connection 


91 and 99 in the system of asteroids revolving with which Sir John Herschel remarked that a 
between Mars and Jupiter. Thesetwo planets change of period was in progress, and that 
had long been nameless, in consequence of the observed discrepancy may thus be accounted 
persistent refusal of M. Le Verrier to permit for. 
the astronomers under his jurisdiction to be- The Star Eta Argds.—Spectroscopic obser- 
stow any name upon them. The 91st has now vations upon this variable with the aid of the 
received the name of Egina, the 99th that of great Grubb reflector, at the Melbourne Ob- 
Diké. ; servatory, show that a large part of its light 
The planet which bears the number 109 in is due to hydrogen flames.—This star, now 
the series of asteroids, and which was dis- scarcely visible to the naked eye, was of the 
covered at Olinton by Dr. O. H. F. Peters, first magnitude when studied by Sir John 
October 9, 1869, has received the name of Herschel, and was then surrounded by light 
~ Felicitas. belonging to the great nebula in Argo. At 
Spectra of Uranus and Neptune.—Father present the space around it is dark. A scien- 
Secchi, in the course of his spectroscopic ob- tific writer in the London Daily News, com- 
servations on Uranus, has found absorption menting on the discovery at Melbourne, re- 
bands different from those met with inthe solar marks: oly ; 
atmosphere. In the spectrum of Neptune he “Ts it not conceivable that the brightness of 
discovers three principal bands; one is inter- the star may be intimately associated with the 
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proximity of the nebulous matter, so that, 
when the doubtless systematic motions of that 
matter bring it again into the star’s neighbor- 
hood, Eta Argts will resume its ancient splen- 
dor? May it not be that the sun is affected in 
like manner, though to less extent, by the 
motions of those cometio and meteoric sys- 
tems which circle around him? Some of these 
systems pass very near him, and many of them 
may be so related to the planetary motions as 
to be subject to periodic variations of orbital 
motion. Even others, such as the system cor- 
responding to the November meteors, though 
now obviously not associated with the solar 
changes, may haye their motions so changed 
as at some future epoch to generate solar 
spot-periods. Remembering how enormous 
must be the number of meteoric systems cir- 
cling round the sun, little doubt can exist that 
meteors must fall upon his body in countless 
millions. Indeed, it has been thought not un- 
worthy of credit, even by so exact a man of 
science as Professor Tyndall, that the whole of 
that supply of heat and light which the sun 
pours forth unremittingly to the worlds cir- 
cling around him may be generated by the con- 
tinual downfall of meteoric masses upon the 
solar surface; so that any disturbance of the 
meteoric motions must importantly affect the 
condition of that luminary.” 

Star-drift of the Central Sun.—Upon inves- 
tigating the proper motions of the stars in 
Gemini, Cancer, and Leo, Mr. B, A. Proctor 
has found a community of motion more strik- 
ing than that noticed by Madler in Taurus, and 
regards the great double cluster in Perseus as 
far more likely to be an important centre of 
motion than the Pleiades, of which Aleyone 
had been named by Midler as most probably 
the central sun of our sidereal system. ~ Mr, 
Proctor remarks that Médler required a star 
on the Milky Way as the centre of the galaxy, 
and Aleyone does not lie on the Milky Way, 
and also that he required this centre to lie 90° 
from the apex of the solar motion, which is 
not the case with Aleyone; but that the great 
cluster in Perseus fulfils both these conditions 
in the most perfect manner. The author says 
that these particular instances of star-drift are 
not the less remarkable; that the stars are 
drifting almost exactly in the direction due to 
the proper motion assigned to the sun, because 
the recent researches of the Astronomer Royal 
have abundantly proved that the apparent 
proper motions of the stars are not to be rec- 
ognized as principally due to the sun’s motion. 
“‘Mr. Stone has shown eyen that we must as- 
sign to the stars a larger proper motion, on 
the average, than that which the sun possesses. 
Looking, therefore, on the stars as severally in 
motion, with velocities exceeding the sun’s on 
the ayerage, it cannot but be looked upon as 
highly significant that in any large region of 
the heavens there should be a community of 
motion such as I have described. We seem 
compelled to look upon the stars which exhibit 


such community of motion as forming a dis- 
tinct system, the members of which are asso- 
ciated indeed with the galactic system, but are 
much more intimately related to each other. 
In other parts of the heavens, however, there 
are instances of a star-drift opposed to the 
direction due to the solar motion. A remark- 
able instance may be recognized among the 
seven bright stars of Ursa Major. Of these, 
five are all drifting in the same direction, and 
almost exactly at the same rate toward the 
‘apex of the solar motion,’ that is, the point 
Jrom which all the motions due to the sun’s 
translation in space should be directed. If 
these five stars, indeed, form a system (and I 
can see no other reasonable explanation of so 
singular a community of motion), the mind is 
lost in contemplating the immensity of the 
periods which the revolutions of the compo- 
nents of the system must occupy. Madler had 
already assigned to the revolution of Alcor 
around Mizar a period of more than 7,000 
years. But if these stars, which appear so 
close to the naked eye, have a period of such 
length, what must be the cyclic periods of the 
stars which cover a range of seyeral degrees 
upon the heavens?” There are many other 
interesting cases of the same kind. 

Nature, commenting on Mr. Proctor’s theory, 
remarks that the star-drift described by him 
serves to explain several phenomena which had 
hitherto been thought very perplexing. In the 
first place, it accounts for the small effect 
which the correction due to the solar motion 
has been found to have in diminishing the 
sums of the squares of the stellar proper mo- 
tions. Again, it explains the fact that many 
double stars, which haye a common proper 
motion, appear to have no motion of revolution 
around each other; for clearly two members 
of a drifting system might appear to form a 
close double, and yet be in reality far apart 
and travelling, not around each other, but. 
around the centre of gravity of the much 
larger system they form part of. While map- 
ping the proper motions of the stars, Mr. 
Proctor has been led to notice that the rich 
cluster around Chi Persei falls almost exactly 
on the intersection of the Milky Way with the 
great circle which may be termed the equator 
of the solar motion; that is, the great circle 
haying the apex of the sun’s motion as a pole. 
This circumstance points to that remarkable 
cluster, rather than to the Pleiades, as the 
centre of the sidereal system, if indeed that 
system has a centre cognizable by us. When 
we remember that for every fixed star in the 
Pleiades there are hundreds in the great clus- 
ter in Perseus, the latter will seem the worthier 
region to be the centre of motion. The author 
is disposed, however, to regard the cluster in 
Perseus as the centre of a portion of the sidereal 
system, rather than as the common centre of 
the galaxy. 

Heating-power of the Stars.—In the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society for January, 1870, 
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are given the details of Mr. Stone’s later ex- 
periments upon this subject with the great 
equatorial of the Greenwich Observatory. In 
pursuing them, Mr. Stone constructed a ther- 
mopile believed by him to be superior to any 
other previously invented. His early trials 
convinced him that it was almost impossible 
to distinguish the feeble effects generated by 
stellar heat from the grosser effects produced 
upon the pile by exposure of one face within 
the telescope tube and the protection of the 
other face outside the tube. It was evident 
that, to maintain the pile in the thermal 
equilibrium, its two faces must be exposed to 
precisely similar atmospheric influences. He 
therefore made what may be described as a 
terre-star pile, the two pieces of which, being 
similarly presented to the object-glass of the 
telescope, were affected alike by disturbing 
causes, whether from currents of air or the 
cooling of the metals of the pile by radiation. 
By this arrangement the whole heat of a star’s 
_ image cast upon either face of the pile ma- 
nipulated itself per se. The amount of heat 
Was measured by a reflecting galvanometer, 
and the indications then converted into Fah- 
renheit scale equivalents. It was found that 
the heating effect of Arcturus, after allow- 
ing for absorption by the object-glass, was 
0.00000137 of a Fahrenheit degree, and that 
of Alpha and Lyra about two-thirds of that 
amount. Otherwise expressed, the heat from 
Arcturus, at an altitude of 25° at Greenwich, 
is about equal to that of a three-inch cube of 
boiling water at a distance of 400 yards, while 
that from Alpha Lyre is equal to the heat 
from the same cube at 600 yards. Mr. Stone 
conceives that the difference in the heating- 
power may be connected in cause with differ- 
ence of color. He finds that the manifested 
heat diminishes rapidly as the amount of 
moisture in the air increases, and that all 
sensible effect is cut off by the slightest cloud 
or haze. (See Annuat Oyctopzpia for 1869.) 
_ New Theory of the Milky Way.—¥rom a 
careful examination of the structure of various 
parts of the Milky Way, Mr. Proctor has been 
led to the opinion that the true figure of the 
system of stars constituting that zone is neither 
a cloven disk, as supposed by Sir. William 
Herschel, nor a broad flat and in part cloven 
ring, as suggested by Sir John Herschel. He 
says that the existence of “‘coal-sacks,” or 
dark places, in the Milky Way suggests an idea 
of its general figure. The coal-sacks cannot 
be supposed to be tunnel-shaped openings ex- 
tending through the whole breadth of a wide, 
flat ring, without the ‘‘ obvious improbability ” 
spoken of by Sir John Herschel when dealing 
with the supposition that the nubecular way 
is cylindrical in figure. If the coal-sacks are 
really openings through a star zone, that zone 
cannot in all probability have a much greater 
extension in the direction of the line of sight 
than at right angles to that line. According 
to this view, the section of the Milky Way 
Vou, x.—4 A 
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near the coal-sacks in Crux (and presumably 
elsewhere) would be roughly circular. Re- 
garding the Milky Way as a ring of circular 
section—that is, as resembling in section an or- 
dinary wire ring—one can understand many 
peculiarities of its structure which seem wholly 
opposed to either the disk or the flat-ring 
theory. For example, the great gap in the - 
constellation Argo may be readily explained, 
and so may the yet wider vacant space in the 
fainter branch when the ring is double. Mr. 
Proctor shows how, by assigning to the Milky 
Way a spiral figure, nearly all the principal 
peculiarities of the zone can be very fairly ac- 
counted for.— Popular Science Review. 

Distribution of Stars.—In a paper furnished 
by Mr. Proctor to the Popular Science Re- 
view for July, he gives the result of .his in- 
quiries into the proportionate distribution of 
stars in different parts of the heavens. The 
general results of a systematic survey of the 
stars of the first six magnitudes impel him 
to conclusions like these: 1. The southern 
hemisphere contains more stars of those mag- 
nitudes than the northern, in the proportion 
of about seven to five. 2. The stars of these 
orders are gathered into two definite regions, 
a northern and a southern, so markedly that 
the distribution within those regions is richer 
than that over the rest of the heavens, in the 
proportion of about five to two. 38. The stars 
of these orders are associated in the most in- 
timate manner with the Milky Way, insomuch 
that, when the Milky Way is included with the 
two rich regions referred to, it appears that 
stars in the single division thus formed are 
distributed about three times as richly as over 
the remaining portions of the heavens. 

Apparent Size of Celestial Objects—No two 
people would perhaps agree in attempting to 
convey an idea of the apparent size of any 
celestial object—say the moon. A pepper- 
corn, a penny, a dinner-plate, a peck measure, 
a cart-wheel, are some of the familiar objects 
to which reference is made in the loose dis- 
cussions of this subject. Mr. W. R. Grove 
writes as follows to Nature: 

“ About fifteen years ago I was looking at 
Venus through a 40-inch telescope, Venus then 
being very near the moon and of a crescent 
form, the line across the middle or widest part 
of the crescent being one-tenth of the plan- 
et’s diameter. It occurred to me to be a good 
opportunity to examine how far there was any 
reality in the estimate we form of the apparent 
size of celestial objects. Venus through the 
telescope, with a magnifying power (speaking 
from memory) of 185, looked about the size 
of an old guinea, i. e., of a crescent cut off 
from that coin. The moon, to my naked eye, 
appeared the size of a dessert-plate. Having 
fixed their apparent dimensions in my mind, I 
adjusted the telescope so that with one eye I 
could see Venus through the telescope, and 
with the other the moon without the telescope, 
and cause the images to overlap. I was greatly 
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surprised to find that Venus, instead of being 
about one-sixth of the diameter of the moon, 
was rather more than double its diameter, so 
that, when the adjustment was made to bring 
the upper edge of the moon coincident with 
the upper point of the crescent of Venus, the 
opposite edge of the moon fell short of the 
middle of the crescent, a very palpable demon- 
stration of the fallacy of guesses at size, when 
there are no means of comparison. 

‘On another occasion a lady was looking at 
Jupiter through my telescope, and having first 
put on a power of 60 I changed it for one of 
140. To my question, what difference she ob- 
served in the size of the planet, she answered, 
‘T see no difference in size, but a good deal in 
brightness.’ Here the area of the one image 
was more than five times that of the other. 

‘The fallacy of guesses at size without ob- 
jects of comparison is most strikingly shown 
in the ordinary expression of an ignorant ob- 
server looking at objects by day through a 
spy-glass. If you ask, as I have often done, a 
person unacquainted with optics whether he 
recognizes any difference in size between an 
object, say a horse or a cow, seen with or 
without a telescope, he will always answer, 
‘No, but it’ (the telescope) ‘brings it much 
nearer.’ This, of course, is really an admis- 
sion of increased magnitude, but the observer 
is unconscious of it; a horse to him is as big 
as a horse, no larger or smaller, whatever be 
the distance. 

“Suppose all objects had never been seen 
but at one and the same distance, then an ob- 
server, looking at a given object without any 
external standard of comparison, would prob- 
ably make a fair guess at its size, for the pic- 
ture on his retina would have a definite size, 
and his mind would estimate it by relation to 
other pictures of known objects which he had 
seen at other times; but, as we see all the ob- 
jects with which we are familiar at all degrees 
of distance, we have no standard of compari- 
son for an image on the retina. 

“The common phantasmagoria effect, where 
a figure appears to advance or recede*from us, 
though it really does not change its position, 
but its size, is one of the many illusions pro- 
duced by representing things as they are seen 
under certain circumstances which have be- 
come habitual, and habit interprets the vision. 
So if one lie on his back in a field, and, throw- 
ing the head back, look at distant trees or 
houses, they will appear to be in the zenith, 
because when we ordinarily look at the zenith 
the head is thrown back. 

“Is the apparent size of the sun or moon, 
as expressed in common. parlance, any thing 
more than a reference to some standard which 
we have early adopted, and which, not having 
any means of rectifying, we assume? To me 
the moon at an altitude of 45° is about six 
inches in diameter; when near the horizon; 
she is about a foot. If I look through a tele- 
scope of small magnifying power (say 10 or 12 


diameters), so as to leave a fair margin in the. 
field, the moon is still six inches in diameter, 
though her visible area has really increased 
hundred-fold. + ted 

“Can we go further than to say, as has often 
been said, that all magnitude is relative, and 
that nothing is great or small except by com- — 
parison ?” 

The Cordova Observatory.—The Oongress of 
the Argentine Republic having voted to estab- 
lish a national observatory at Cordova, Dr. B. 
N. Gould, of Cambridge, was invited to super- 
intend its erection and take charge of it. He 
accepted the offer, and left this country for 
Cordova during the past summer, accompanied 
by a number of experienced assistants. Dr. 
Gould will there have an opportunity to extend 
the catalogue of the southern heavens beyond 
the limit of 80°, to which the zones of Arge- 
lander extend. The two largest instruments 


- will be a Repsold meridian circle of 54 inches 


focal length, and 44 in. aperture, and an equa- 
torial by Alvan Clark & Sons, provided with 
the 11-inch object-glass lately in possession of 
Mr. Rutherfurd. The Coast Survey, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Washington Obserya- 
tory, and Nautical Almanac Bureau, as well as 
astronomers in England, Germany, and Russia, 
have taken much interest in the enterprise, and 
contributed valuable instruments and books. 
Dr. Gould writes of his plans as follows to the 
American Journal of Science for July: 

‘“My hope and aim are to begin a few degrees 
north of Argelander’s southern limit, say at 
26° or 27°, and to carry southward a system of 
zone-observations to some declination beyond 
Gilliss’s northern limit, thus rendering com- 
parisons easy with both these other labors, and 
permitting the easy determination of the cor- 
rections needful for reducing positions of any 
one of the three series to corresponding ones 
for the other. It is, of course, impossible to 
arrange in advance the details of such an un- 
dertaking, but my expectation is to go over the 
region in question in zones 2° wide (except in 
the vicinity of the Milky Way, where the width 
would be but one-half as great), up to a decli- 
nation of about 55°, after which the width 
would be gradually increased as the declina- 
tions became greater. Within these zones all 
stars seen as bright as the 9th magnitude would 
be observed, so far as possible, moving the 
telescope in altitude when no bright star is in 
the field until some one becomes visible, ac- 
cording to the well-known method of zone- 
observations. 

‘“‘For reducing the observations, differential 
methods will probably be employed, inasmuch 
as the time now assigned for my absence from 
home would be inadequate for proper discus- 
sion of the corrections required for nice deter- 
minations of an absolute character. Still it is 
my present purpose, as far as possible, to make 
such subsidiary determinations as might here- 
after be needed in any attempt at computing 
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the observations absolutely. But, as I hardly 
venture to anticipate any opportunity of mak- 
ing a thorough determination of the constants 
of refraction, or of the errors of graduation, it 
seems best to arrange for a differential com- 
putation at least at first. . 

“Jt is improbable that a sufficient number 
of well-determined stars will be found ayail- 
able even for this differential reduction, and 
the necessity may thus be entailed of deter- 
mining the comparison-stars: myself, this de- 
termination, however, itself depending upon 
standard star-places. So far as possible I pro- 
pose employing those heretofore determined 
by me, and published by the Coast Survey, 
which form the basis of the star-places of the 
American Nautical Almanac. 

‘‘ With these observations of position it is my 
hope to combine others of a physical character 
to some extent; but, in the presence of a plan 
implying so much labor and effort, it would be 
unwise to rely upon the possibility of accom- 
plishing much more than the zone-work. 

“The meteorological relations of the place 
are yery peculiar, but I dare not undertake 
any connected series of observations bearing 
upon these, without self-registering apparatus, 
which is beyond my means.” 

AUCKLAND, Rozzerr Joun Epzn, D. D., 
third Lord, Baron Auckland, in the peerage of 
England and Ireland ; from 1847 to 1854, Bish- 
op of Sedor and Man, and from 1854 to 1869 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, an English prelate 
and nobleman, ‘born in London, in 1799; died 
at Bath, England, April 25,1870. . He was the 
third son of the first Lord Auckland, and was 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. After his induction into holy orders, 
he was successively Rector of Eyam, Der- 
byshire, of Hertingtonbury, Herts, and of 
Battersea, Surrey, and was one of the chap- 
lains to her Majesty. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1847, and suc- 
ceeded tothe title of Baron in 1849, on the death 
of his elder brother, the Governor-General of 
India. In 1854 he was transferred to the See of 
Bath and Wells, onthe death of Dr. Bagot. He 
held this bishopric till 1869, when, on reaching 
his seventieth year, he resigned. He was also 
visitor of Wadham College, Oxford. Lord 
Auckland was an able writer, and was not in- 
ferior in intellectual ability to the other mem- 
bers of his gifted family. His sermons, charges, 
and addresses, were much above the average of 
those of the English bishops generally. In 
1860 he published a very interesting biography 
of his father, under the title of “Life and 
Correspondence of the First Lord Auckland.” 
After resigning the bishopric, he continued to 
reside at Bath, where, in 1869, his sister, the 
Hon. Emily Eden (see AnnuAL CyoLtopxpIA 
for 1869) died. 

AURORA BOREALIS. A very brilliant 
and widely-seen exhibition of the aurora took 
place on the night of October 24th. It was 
visible in the northern and western parts of 
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the United States, Canada, England, France, 

Germany, and most of Europe. In this country 
it was less striking in the beautiful variety of 

phenomena than the aurora of April 15, 1869. 

Its manifestations at New York, Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, and also in Canada, con- 
sisted mostly of variations from a pink to a 
deep-red light, producing the effect of a great 
conflagration shining up from the northeastern 
horizon. As seen from New York the auroral 
waves began to move up from the north about 
11.30 p.m. At 8 a. mM. a beautiful emerald- 
arch was formed. During the continuance of 
the aurora the telegraph between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg was operated without a bat- 
tery; the Newfoundland lines were so much 
disturbed that they ceased working. In Eng- 
land the display was the most magnificent ever 
witnessed there. It commenced soon after 
dark and continued till past midnight, exhibit- 
ing all the play of colors, and the effects which 
at less favorable opportunities are seen, sep- 
arately. While at its height a falling star in 
the constellation Auriga, covered by the auro- 
ra, was perceived, indicating that the aurora 
must have been quite near to the earth, as 
shooting-stars are believed to be generally 
within about 60 miles of the terrestrial surface. 

The planet Jupiter and the Pleiades showed 
distinctly through the crimson canopy, but 
stars of the third magnitude, such as the four 
stars in Cassiopeia, were rendered invisible. 

The ruddy light was so brilliant that a rosy 
tinge was cast on watch-faces, and other white 
objects. Telegraphs in England were much 

deranged during the display, and for previous 
hours of the day strong earth-currents had 
been noticed on all the northern and many of 

the northwestern and Irish circuits. In France 

the aurora was no less remarkable, and super- 

stitious persons regarded its blood-red aspect 
as having some bearing upon the future of the 

war. The following account from a competent 
observer at Oxford sums up the general appear- 
ances of the aurora in England: 


This evening, October 24th, occurred, one of the 
grandest displays of auroral lights which has prob- 
ably ever been witnessed in these latitudes. 

As I was, at a few minutes after seven o’clock, 
passing through the observatory with the intention 
of observing with the heliometer, my attention was 
attracted by the brightness of the northern portion 
of the sky. On going out into the North Garden, I 
perceived that this was due to a general illumination 
of the sky of about that intensity which is produced 
by the rising of the full moon on the sky immediate- 
ly above it, the moon itself not being visible. The 
contrast between this white illuminated sky and 
the deep ordinary blue on the south side of the 
zenith was very striking, the two portions being 
with moderate accuracy separated by the prime ver- 
tical. 

On the south side of the zenith was observed what 
appeared to be an illuminated cloud, extending near- 
ly from the zenith in_a southeasterly direction for 
about forty degrees. Finally there was at this time 
a well-defined arch of light, corresponding pretty 
accurately in position with the equator, and visible 
from east to west nearly to the horizon; and, be- 
neath this arch, the sky was unusually dark, the 
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darkness not being due to cloud or mist, as the stars 
were seen with their usual distinctness. \ 

There was a small tendency at intervals to a dis- 

lay of streamers, but they were not conspicuous. 

“rom these phenomena I was led to expect, in the 
course of the evening, a grand display of aurora, and 
I was quite prepared for the summons, which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Keating, the assistant on duty, at 
cight o’clock, to come down and witness it. 

he ‘spectacle at this time was most magnificent. 
The northern portion of the heavens was nearly 
covered with crimson light of great intensity, and 
the sight was so fine that, for a few moments, I 
was occupied only with the admiration which it 
excited. F : 

On proceeding to observe it more particularly, I 
saw that it consisted mainly of two large sheets of 
crimson light, one chiefly on the east side of the 
sky and the other on the west. 

The eastern sheet extended generally from Polaris 
to Capella toward the zenith, which it did not, how- 
ever, at this time quite reach. The most brilliant 
sets of streamers had their centres passing through 
these stars, and, after a few minutes, the extreme 
eastern portion was tolerably well defined by Perseus 
and Cassiopeia. 

The western sheet was equally well defined, as 
lying between a Lyre and a Aquile, but its brilliancy 
and the rapid change produced by the streamers were 
inferior to those exhibited in the other portion at the 
time when I observed it. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the two pevous 
seemed to be connected by an illuminated fleecy or 
cirrus cloud a little south of the zenith. This ap- 
parent cloud was, I believe, also a portion of auroral 
ight, as I examined it a few minutes afterward when 
it exhibited more of the auroral character. 

At this time the portion of the eastern sheet, which 
had passed through Polaris, became separated from 
its more eastern portion passing through Capella, 
and formed a distinct sheet, while the western sheet 
was apparently drifting still more toward the south- 
west. 

In a few minutes the intensity of the light dimin- 
ished rapidly, and, as it was fading, my attention 
was attracted to a very beautiful feature in the phe- 
nomena exhibited. Just below the red light of the 
most western position was a most brilliant bluish- 
white light, vaguely defined but very intense. It was 
most probably pure white, the bluish appearance 
being the effect of contrast with the red. he arch 
which I had observed earlier in the evening was now 
much brighter, and extended in the direction of the 
equator to the eastern portion of the heavens, where 
there was soon a similar effulgence of white light, 
but not quite so intense. 

The darkness of the sky (perfectly free from cloud) 
beneath the bright arch was now much more con- 
spicuous than it had been in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

In a few minutes the whole faded away, and, ex- 
cepting some small remains of the phenomena in the 
north, nothing unusual was visible. The grandest 
part of the phenomena continued for about half an 
hour, that is, from eight till half-past eight o'clock. 
Later in the evening a tolerably bright bank of au- 
roral light was visible above the northern horizon 
and another brilliant display occurred, as described 
by Mr. Lucas. 

.For a considerable time during the first display, 
Mr. Lucas was watching from the tower of the ob- 
servatory, where he commanded a full view of the 
northern half of the heavens, and saw, at about 
8" 15™ to 8» 20™, an ill-defined dark segment along 
the north horizon, from which white streamers is- 
sued through the whole extent, very much resem- 
bling an ordinary aurora, but which might be easily 
passed over in the grandeur of the display. 

Mr. Lucas watched from 10 o'clock bet saw noth- 
ing except the white light extending under the 
Great Bear, till 10" 30", at which time white stream- 
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ers shot up to Polaris and Beta Cephei, changing to 
intense red, At 11" 10™ two sets of streamers ap- 
peared, one near Alpha and Beta Ursa Majoris, and 
the other a little to the east of Beta Draconis, the 
former going eastward to h Urse Majoris, and the 
latter westward past Gamma Draconis. These were 
succeeded by some at Alpha Lyre, combining with 
the last mentioned, and the mass, of an intense red 
color, travelled slowly to Alpha Aquila, where it re- 
mained for a considerable time, as did that of Ursa 
Major, while the part of the heavens appeared per- 
fectly clear. At11* 30" streamers again shot up at 
Beta Urse Minoris, and between Gamma Draconis 
and Alpha Lyre for a short time, and a few faint in- 
dications were visible till a little after 12, when the 
sky appeared to have regained its usual appearance. 
iccds the relation of others it appears that another 
brilliant display took place still later in Le 5 pe 


A gentleman, residing in Palestine, sent the 
following to the London Times : 


About 9 o’clock in the evening of October 25th my 
attention was called by a servant to something pe- 
culiar in thesky. On going out I found the northern 
heavens, for about one-sixth of the distance between 
the horizon and zenith, of a deep-red color, not un- 
like that produced by a great conflagration. The 
color changed from minute to minute, being now 
brighter and more intense, now duller and paler, at 
times almost resembling that of blood. The middle 
of the colored space was immediately under the Pole- 
star, and it extended about 85 degrees to the right 
and left of this point. At first it seemed to touch 
the horizon, but afterward the sky, which looked 
somewhat blacker b contrast, was visible below it. 
Stars could be seen through it, and its margins blend- 
ed gradually with the natural sky. The evening 
was bright, and a great many stars were visible, 
Wind, N. W., 0.5, the air colder and sharper than 
usual at this season. The barometer had sunk 0.052 
since 9 o’clock a, m. Unfortunately, no means of 
making magnetical and electrical observations were 
available. The phenomenon disappeared slowly, 
and at midnight only a very faint redness was per- 
ceptible. The eastern part faded away first, so that 
the aurora appeared as if moving in a westerly di- 
rection. The next evening the weather broke, and 
a large quantity of rain fell, accompanied by thunder 
and fightning.” 


AUSTRALASIA. The Australasian colonies 
of Great Britain include the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, and Western Aus- 
tralia; and, besides, the colonies of Tasmania 
and New Zealand. The area and population 
of these colonies according to the latest dates, 
were as follows: 


PROVINCES, Square Miles. Population. Year, 
New South Wales, . 308,560 475,574 1869 
Victoriasnioon\ 88,451 723,353 1870 
South Australia 880,602 176,298 1868 
Quecnalend aan 668,259 107,427 1868 

estern Australia. 975,824 22,783 1863. 
Northern Territory 523,581 PAE HAE 
Tasmanian so ee ov 26,215 100;706 1867 
New Zealand...... 106,259 226,618 1867 

Totah.ons cesaeg 3,077,701 1,950,000 


To the population of New Zealand should be 
added the native Maoris, whose number in 1867 
was estimated at 38,500, while in 1860 they 
still numbered 56,079. 

In July aconference of delegates from nearly 
all the colonies of Australasia was held at Mel- 
bourne, chiefly for the purpose of establishing 
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an intercolonial customs union. The confer- 
ence is regarded as an important step toward 
the consolidation of the colonies. The confer- 
ence declared itself in favor of an intercolo- 
nial free trade policy, and bills establishing 
intercolonial free trade were, accordingly, in- 
troduced into the several colonial legislatures. 
In September a royal commission was appoint- 
ed in Victoria to consider the expediency of 
inviting the codperation of the other colonies 
in proyiding—1. For the extradition of offend- 
ers from one colony to another, 2. That the 
effect of insolvency or the granting of probate 
shall be extended to all the colonies. 3. The 
adoption of a system whereby execution in one 
colony upon the registration of the Superior 
Court may take effect in all the others, 4. The 
establishment of a court of appeal. 

During the month of March the settlements 
of New South Wales and Queensland suffered 
from most distressing inundations. The over- 
flow of the rivers and torrents, and the de- 
struction of life and property, exceeded any 
thing ever known before, even in Australia, 
the quarter of terrible floods. In New South 
Wales several of the great streams rose more 
than twenty feet above their usual level ina 
few hours, and swept every thing before them, 
swamping farm-lands, hamlets, and villages, and 
drowning men and cattle wholesale. In Queens- 
land several of the larger towns were half sub- 
merged, and the inhabitants were compelled to 
seek refuge in the churches and school-houses. 

~ An intercolonial exhibition was opened at 
Sydney on the 30th of July, and was a great 
success. The construction of a transaustra- 
lian telegraph commenced at both ends, and 
other sections were to commence immediately. 

In April a new mail line of steam-packets, 
the California, New Zealand, and Australia 
Steamship Company, was established, to pro- 
mote a closer communication between Austral- 
asia and the United States. 

The emigration to the several Australian 
colonies, in 1868, is reported as follows: To 
New South Wales, 1,318;. Queensland, 685; 
Victoria, 6,566; Tasmania, 18; South Austra- 
lia, 851; Western Australia, 168; New Zea- 
land, 8,703; total, 12,809. The total emigra- 
tion to Australasia, during the thirty years, 
from 1838 to 1867, inclusively, amounted to 
915,006. The Parliamentin Melbourne, during 
its session from February 11 till December 28, 
1869, passed the following most liberal law : 
“Each colonist and immigrant, no matter to 
what nationality he may belong, has the privi- 
lege of selecting for himself 320 acres of crown 
land, for which he pays an annual rent of two 
shillings per acre during the first ten years. At 
the expiration of that term he enters into the 
full and free possession of the land.” It is ex- 
pected that the enactment of this law will soon 
direct a liberal flow of emigration to the colonies. 

The following is a condensed report from 
the official statistics of the colony of Victoria, 
for the year 1869: The total imports into the 
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colony were estimated at £18,320,662 sterling, 
against £11,676,080 in 1868. Of this amount, 
£6,250,000 came from Great Britain, and 
£4,500,000 from British colonial possessions. 
The total exports, during 1869, summed. up 
£15,593,990, against £12,733,427, showing an 
increase of nearly 23 per cent. The entries at 
the ports of the colony comprised 2,067 vessels, 
together of 653,362 tons; the clearances 2,172 
vessels, together of 685,207 tons. At the end 
of 1869 there were, in the colony of Victoria, 
148,984 horses; 181,854 milch-cows; 571,828 
heads of cattle; 9,756,819 sheep; and 136,206 
hogs. The number of auriferous quartz-ridges, 
worked by miners and diggers, amounted to 
2,651; the area of the alluvial quartz-diggings 
extended over 884 square miles. Of machines 
used. for the digging, crushing, and washing 
operations, there were 6,068, of an aggregate 
value of £2,150,432 sterling. The total quan- 
tity of gold obtained was 1,657,498 ounces, of 
which 587,694 were from the quartz-ridges, and 
1,069,804 ounces from the alluvial diggings. Be- 
sides, there were 9 silver-mines; 8 antimony; 1 
copper; 2 tin; 14 coal; and 3 slate-mines. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, 
now the official title of the empire formerly 
called Austria. Emperor, Francis Joseph I., 
born August 18, 1830; succeeded his uncle, 
Ferdinand I., on December 2, 1848. Heir-ap- 
parent, Archduke Rudolph, born August 21, 
1858. In this article we treat of the affairs 
belonging to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
as a whole, and those belonging to Austria 
proper, or the cis-Leithan provinces, reserving 
the affairs of the trans-Leithan provinces for 
the article Hungary. 

The area of the Austrian empire, according 
to the latest official statements, amounts to 
240,381 square miles. The last census, of 1857, 
showed the population of the provinces now 
constituting Austria (Lombardy and Venetia 
have since been lost) to amount to 32,530,000. 
A new census was taken in 1869, the results of 
which, so far as published, are as follows: 


" A Provinces, a Population 
1, Cis-Leithan Provinces (Austria proper): 
DOWER AUSEIIS oc: oye chicas habe weds cass 


AStyTs ase, 37,7 
5. Carinthia. mee 
GuCarnioleenss ho Res Biseiee sokeltie tot 466,334 
%. Goertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste — 601.981 
8. Tyro] and Vorarlberg 885,406 
Or BONOUI Gs vow iride este sindia)s noice 5,140,156 
OMe NUOT AVA rte eintareya oisial oct oe ve)e 2,030,783 
MPP SileSiterccissiesiseias sy c's/fraa v0 6 513,352 
PA Ganiciay Hits Ab ete b 0 she cele 5,444,016 
TS) PBU KO VIN a siete obo S01. <'sib5 8 viciets = oie 13,404 
14 Dalmatia oo. ooo. o0:0000ess is nena 468,781 
Total cis-Leithan Provinces....... 20,242,835 
II. Trans-Leithan Provinces (Hungary):. 
UO ITU CAT Yiaeels neresiepueiclele teenies ++» 11,180,048 
16. Croatia, and Slavonia cesses 1,028,858 
WARM i Cugh ZN t haanndcassctantsdneoaond 2,122,458 


Total cis-Leithan Provinces....... 14,234,205 
Tl. The Military Frontier (which is adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of War of the Aus- 


tro-Hungarian empire)..........e0..0008 1,197,187 


Total Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 35,943,592 
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The numerical strength of the different nationalities in the Austro-H 


in 1869, as follows: 


Southern 


IAN MONARCHY. 


ungarian monarchy was, 


i 


All others, | 


POMISEN SOE sel et ais 3 Slavi, Sheldaet ors Vee setae Mogyars. 
‘Austria ....0..ceses ses. ~...| 7,930,000 | 9,822,000 | 1,734,000 | 592,000 213,000 18,000 | 742.000. 
MI BGATS werseng= ances 4 17765000 | 23210,000 | 1/509,000 1,000 | 2,501,000 | 5,408,000 611,000 
Military Frontier........... 45,000 12/000 932/000 500 147,000 5,000 500 
Bhai carbisaccdh is volta 9,040,000 | 12,044,000 | 4,175,000 | 594,000 | 2,862,000 | 5,431,000 | 1,354,000 


Among the northern Slavi are 6,780,000 
Czechs, Moravians, and Slovaks; 2,380,000 
Poles, and 8,104,009 Ruthenians; among the 
southern Slavi 1,260,000 Slovenitzi, 1,424,000 
Croats, 1,520,000 Servians, and 26,000 Bulga- 
‘rians. The western Roumanians are chiefly 
(580,700) Italians, who occupy the southern 
district of Tyrol and Trieste. The Germans 
have a majority in only eleven out of the sev- 
enteen crown-lands, namely, in Lower and Up- 
per Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Ty- 
rol, and Silesia. In the last-named provinces 
their majority is small, and in Styria, Carin- 
thia, and Tyrol, they have about a two-thirds 


Slavi have a majority in Bohemia, Moravia, Ga- 
licia, and a plurality in the Bukovina: the 
southern Slavi a majority in Carniola, the Lit- 
toral, Dalmatia, and Croatia. The east Rou- 
manians have a small majority in Transylvania, 
and the Magyars a plurality in Hungary. In 
the provinces represented in the Parliament 
of the cis-Leithan provinces (Reichsrath) the 
Slavi have a majority (56.78 per cent.); in the 
lands belonging to the Hungarian crown the 
Magyars contribute 38.61 per cent.; the Slavi, 
26.55; the east. Roumanians, 17.86; the Ger- 
mans, 12.60. 

The ecclesiastical statistics of the monarchy 


majority, while Lower and Upper Austria and were estimated, in 1869, to be as shown in the 
Salzburg are wholly German. The northern following table: 
Cr1s-LEITHANIA, TRANS-LEITHANIA. ToTAL, INC. oF MILITARY. 
CHURCHES. 
Population. Per cent. Population. Per cent, Population. Per cent. 
Roman Catholicay 0. ae ae 15,766 80.4 7120 48.0 23,265 66.5 
Greels Catholics ia..)5 i. cccte sie. od & 2,303 UN TK | 1,498 10.1 3,861 11.0 
Armenian Catholics...............- 4 ape 9 0.1 13 0.1 
Total Catholics............... 18,073 92.1 8,627 58.2 27,189 T7.6 
Oriontal'Greekss ost eee ee 490 2.5 2,630 17.9 3,166 9.0 
Evangelical—Lutheran............. at Wyk. me ee S55 cote 
Reformed. 351 iat 3,088 20.8 3,495 10.0 
(CITANIANB Ys cunts ¥ i odiddoisistsitiae loll «ais a ai Ee 54 0.3 55 0.2 
HOW Bias } (a, aSeipid Sasialatvis sla share ores apdaadin a 683 3.5 428 2.9 1,121 , 32 
Ouher  SeCis., men sen sraimenaaeats + 6 0.2 2 At ee “Er 
Wotall...00....0 ete 19,603 100 14,830 100 34,084 100 


In the budget of 1870, for the whole mon- 
archy, the estimates of expenditure and re- 
ceipts were as follows: 

Expenditures, 
1. Common Ministry for Foreign Affairs 4,226,471 
2. Common Ministry of War: 

Le) Bor the Ary ois. cinsesonbiie 78,778,356 

RADON MMA INAV Y ve canescens 9,938,265 
3. Common Ministry on Finances 1,748.507 
4. Common Chamber of Accounts 104,095 


Austrian florins, 


INDENT AA RA AA nt CARGR DER CARAS Co Be Ar Ve 94,785,695 
Receipts. 
Receipts of Ministry of War........ 8,214,000 
Receipts from Customs............. 12,000,000 + 15,326,900 
Receipts from Consulates... ....... 112,000 
aD OLA aman Te LRIE htavsinelh/ciase sta 's'e's asec ise 79,459,695 


Of which sum the cis-Leithan provinces 
furnish 70 per cent., or 55,621,787 florins; and 
the trans-Leithan provinces 80 per cent., or 
23,837,908. 

The budget of 1868 for the cis-Leithan 
provinces was as follows: Receipts, 317,195,- 
040; expenditures, 739,254; deficit, 3,544,214. 
The public debt of the cis-Leithan provinces 
on December 81, 1868, was 2,692,067,316 flor- 
ins; on December 31, 1869, 2,680,896,744 flor- 
ins. The common floating debt was, on De- 
cember 31, 1869, 319,082,561 florins. 


The army, in 1870, consisted of 246,695 on 
the peace footing, and 822,472 on the war 
footing. 

According to the new military law of Aus- 
tria, the obligation for military service is uni- 
versal; the time of service in the line, three 
years; in the reserve, seven years; in the 
landwehr, two years. The navy, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1870, consisted of 44 steamers 
(of which 21 were iron-clads, together of 89,960 
tons); 24 sailing-vessels, together of 14,162 
tons; 9 tenders and relief ships, of 1,640 tons. 
Total, 77 vessels, of 105,762 tons. , 

The imports, not including metals, of tho 
monarchy in 1869 amounted to 368,500,000 
florins; the exports to 421,800,000 florins. 
The arrivals in the port of Trieste were 9,095 
vessels, together of 1,087,268 tons; the cléar- 
ances, 9,125 vessels, of 1,148,458 tons. The 
merchant navy at the beginning of 1870 con- 
sisted of 7,853 vessels, of 862,965 tons, and 
manned by 28,184 persons. The number of 
letters sent by mail was 99,400,000 in the ‘cis- 
Leithan, and 28,600,000 in the trans-Leithan 
provinces. 


The ministerial crisis in the cis-Leithan 
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ministry, which existed in December, 1869, 
the majority demanding an unflinching ad- 
hesion to the constitution, while the minor- 
ity were willing to make concessions to the 
federalistic demands of the Slavi, was ended on 
January 15, 1870, by the resignation of the 
minority, consisting of the minister president, 
Count Taaffe, and of the ministers, Count Po- 
tocki and Dr. Berger. On January 26th, the 
Minister of the Interior made an explanation, 
in the Lower Chamber of the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, of the policy of the majority of the Goy- 
ernment which had remained in office. He 
claimed for the present ministry that they had 
done much to improve the position of Aus- 
tria. during their two years’ tenure of of- 
fice. “They did not ignore the fact that the 
constitution was capable of improvement, but 
they would not parley with those who took 
their stand of opposition outside of its lines. 
The policy will be to maintain the present con- 
stitutional arrangement, but to do every thing 
possible to conciliate the prejudices and aspira- 
tions of the nationalists.” Minister Plener 
was, on January 17th, charged with the recon- 
struction of the ministry, but this work was 
not completed until February 1st. In the 
new ministry, Hasner was Minister Presi- 
dent; Stremayr, Minister of Public Worship; 
Banhaus, Minister of Agriculture; and Wag- 
ner, Minister of the Defence of the Country. 
The efforts of the centralists were chiefly di- 
rected against the Chancellor, Count Beust, and, 
in their name, the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Herr von Kaisersfeld, violently 
attacked him. In reply, the Chancellor avowed 
his preference for a policy of conciliation, and 
his desire to arrive at an understanding with 
all the nationalities of Austria; but he cate- 
gorically denied having used improper means 
to combat the members of the cis-Leithan 
Cabinet who did not share his views; he pro- 
tested against the pessimism of MM. Kaiser- 
feld, Skene, and others of their party, who in 
their speeches had predicted a catastrophe— 
the complete ruin of Austria—if the constitu- 
tion of December, 1867, was altered to make 
any concessions to the nationalities. 

On March 22d, Minister Giskra offered his 
resignation, which was accepted. On the 31st, 


' the adjournment of the discussion on the de- 


mands of Galicia caused the representatives 
of the Poles, of the Slovenitzi of Istria, and of 
Buckovina, to resign. On April 4th a new 
ministry was formed, with Count Polocki as 
President. On the 14th, Count Taaffe rejoined 
the Cabinet as Minister of the Interior and of 
War. The other places in the Cabinet were 
temporarily supplied by the heads of the sev- 
eral branches of administration. On the 7th 
of May, the ministry was completed by the 
appointment of Petrino as Minister of Agricul- 
ture, of Holzgethan as Minister of Finance, 
and of Widman as Minister of War. 

On the 23d of May imperial decrees were 
issued for the dissolution of the National 


Reichsrath, and also of the Diets in the ya- 
rious provinces of the empire. New elections 
for these bodies were also ordered. In case 
any of the Diets should decline to choose dep- 
uties to the Reichsrath, the Government an- 
nounced its determination to, order a direct 
appeal to the inhabitants of the provinces for 
that purpose. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was opened on the 
17th of September, and the Emperor delivered 
the address from the throne. He said: 


_ “Thave ealled you together for the discharge of 
important duties. While a sanguinary contest is 
spreading devastation ‘over vast territories in this 
quarter of the world, our empire enjoys the blessings 
of peace, and this peaceful character of our foreign 
relations will serve, above all, to place the constitu- 
tional institutions of the state upon a firm foundation. 
Toward the end of last year the recular discussions 
of the Lower House experienced some interruption. 
In order to remedy this, and at the same time to give 
to all parts of the empire an opportunity of express- 
ing their wishes, I thought it my duty as sovercign 
to order new elections. I feel special satisfaction at 
seeing you assembled. I know that the Upper and 
the Lower House are both animated by truly pat- 
riotic feelings and sentiments for Austria. Iwill not 
ascribe it to a want of patriotism that I still miss 
the presence of the representatives of Bohemia; but 
I must all the more deeply deplore this since the 
government indefatigably exerts itself, amid the se- 
rious and momentous events of the present time, to 
lead opposing elements to codperate in constitutional 
labors, and because I am impressed with the urgent 
necessity of bringing the internal organization of the 
empire to a prosperous conclusion. It will be the 
duty of the Government to invoke all legal remedies 
for the purpose of securing to the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia with all possible speed its participation in these 
important labors. It will be the duty of the Reichs- 
rath to discuss, in a spirit of moderation, the justice 
of measures which will serve to secure a constitu- 
tional basis upon which the individual wants of ever, 
race may be satisfied in a manner compatible wit 
the prerogatives of the monarchy,” 


The speech proceeds to enumerate the sey- 
eral matters to be dealt with by the Reichs- 
rath—namely, the election of delegations; the 
settlement of the relations between the Catho- 
lic Church and the state, which has become 
necessary through the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat hitherto existing with the Papal See, 
respecting which bills will be introduced by 
the Government; the completion of the legis- 
latory labors respecting the procedure in civil 
and criminal law, the reform of the universi- 
ties, the examination of the financial estimates, 
the solution of economical questions, and, final- 
ly, bills sanctioning administrative steps al- 
ready taken by reason of their urgency. The 
Emperor concluded: “May that power and 
strength which are engendered by concord 
spread from your midst to all the races of 
Austria, and lead them to such a course as 
will promote liberty, prosperity, and honor, 
for every race and country of the common 
empire!” 

During the debate on the address to the 
crown, in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, 
the Polish delegates, apprehending a miscon- 
struction of their motives, desisted from op- 
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position. The Tyrolese deputies adopted the 
same policy for similar reasons. After a long 
debate in the Lower House, the address was 
carried by a vote of 92 to 61. 

Among the working-men of Vienna and 
other large cities socialistic views have found 
numerous adherents. Some of the leaders 
were prosecuted by the government for high- 
treason, and their trial, which was concluded 
at Vienna on July 19th, attracted great atten 
tion, The Public Prosecutor, in his opening ad- 
dress, explained that the prisoners belonged to 
a committee which was engaged in spreading 
‘a socialist-democratie agitation in Austria; 
that they were in communication with trades- 
unions in foreign countries, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the latter, aimed at the overthrow 
of all social and state institutions. During 
the trial a large number of working-men gath- 
ered in front of the court-house, but there was 
not the slightest disturbance of order. One 
of the leaders, Oberwinder, was sentenced to 
six years’, and three others to five years’ close 
confinement for high-treason. Others were 

. condemned to imprisonment for periods vary- 


ing from two to six months for taking part: 


in public disturbances. Oberwinder and Mos 
were ordered to leave the country on the 
expiration of their sentences. In October, 
another leader of the workingmen was sen- 
tenced to five months’ imprisonment for in- 
citing a revolt. 

Even since the reéstablishment of constitu- 
tional government in Austria, the several min- 


istries and the great majority of the Reichsrath* 


have regarded the abolition of the Concordat 
of 1855 necessary, since in their opinion it 
granted to the Roman Catholic Church undue 
prerogatives. After the virtual abolition of 
several provisions of the Concordat by special 
laws, passed in former years, its total and 
official repeal was, in 1870, resolved upon in 
consequence of the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, adopted by the Council in Rome. The 
Official Journal of July 80th contained the 
following note: “In consequence of the defini- 
tion of the dogma of infallibility, the Govern- 
ment has resolyed no longer to maintain the 
Concordat with Rome, which will therefore 
cease to be valid. The Chancellor of the Em- 
pire has consequently taken steps to notify the 
Roman Curia of the formal abrogation of the 
Concordat, and the Emperor, by an autograph 
letter, has instructed the Minister of Public 
Worship to draw up the necessary bills to be 
submitted to the Reichsrath for that purpose.” 
In consequence of the abolition of the Con- 
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cordat, Monsignor Falcinelli, the Papal nuncio, 
was, in August, recalled. denne teen 

In June, the German teachers of the empire — 
held a convention in Vienna, to express their. 
views and wishes with regard to the organiza- 
tion of public instruction. The attendance was 
very large, and a novel feature was the presence 
of a number of female teachers, some of whom 
took an active part in the proceedings. The con- 
vention adopted a resolution in favor of the ex- 
clusion of doctrinal religion from the schools. 

On the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many and France, the Austrian Government 
declared itself in favor of a strict neutrality. 
The Germans of Austria were unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their demonstrations in favor of 
Germany, which the Government repeatedly 
disapproved and checked. The Poles sym- 
pathized more with France than with Germany, 
but their leading organs declared that in the 
progress of the war their attitude would be 
chiefly determined by that of Russia. They 
would, at all events, oppose that belligerent 
power which might be favored by Russia. The 
Czechs declared that in this, as in all other 
questions, they would pursue a policy which 
they would regard as most beneficial to the 
interests of their own nationality. 

The demand of Russia for the abolition of the 
Treaty of Paris created a great commotion in 
Vienna. Baron yon Beust, in his reply to 
Prince Gortschakoff, insists on the force of the 
obligations contracted in 1856, which are not to 
be evaded or annulled. Deference only exacts a 
reply. The fact that Turkey can sustain a fleet 
where Russia cannot, is not sufficient for ar- 
bitrarily dissolving the treaty. The action 
of Russia endangers all existing and future 
treaties. Turkey is not responsible for the 
union of the principalities. Turkey asks that 
we shall not give our sanction to a breach of the 
treaty. The occasional excursions of frigates 
into the Euxine, with princes on board, were’ 
perfectly harmless. Russiashould have shown 
her dissatisfaction and spoken at the proper 
time, Austria deplores Russia’s determination, 
and expresses her surprise at it. She points 
out to Russia the inevitable consequences of 
the step she has taken. Ina second note from 
Von Beust to the Austrian ambassador, Count 
Choteck, he denies having taken any initiative 
in 1867. He proposed a joint action of all the 
powers, but no independent action. Now the 
greatest apprehensions exist. Excited as the 
Christian subjects of the Porte are, they will 
think the oceasion is opportune to undertake 
the solution of the Eastern question. 
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BACON, Ezexret, LL. D., an eminent jurist 
and political leader in Massachusetts in the 
early part of the present century, born in Bos- 
ton September 1, 1776; died at Utica, N. Y., 


October 18,1870. Born in Boston in the natal 
year of the republic, he inherited patriotic 
instincts, and his knowledge of the events of 
the Revolutionary period was very thorough 
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and accurate. He claimed to have a distinct 
recollection of the treason of Arnold, and of 
the return of the soldiers from the war of the 
Revolution. He graduated from Yale College 
in 1794, studied law with Nathan Dana; was 
a member of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1805 and 1806; was a Representative in Con- 
gress from Massachusetts from 1807 to 1818, 
and part of the time chairman of the Committee 
of Waysand Means; was chosen Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the Western 
District of Massachusetts in 1813; and in the 
autumn of the same year appointed First Comp- 
troller of the U. S. Treasury, which office he 
held till 1815; removed to Utica, N. Y., in 
1816, his health having become so much im- 
paired that he was obliged to resign his office. 
Here he became one of the leading citizens of 
that new section, and in 1821 was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of the State. 
He was while in public life the associate com- 
peer and friend, and afterward for years the 
correspondent, of Madison, Gallatin, Calhoun, 
Clay, Elbridge Gerry, DeWitt Clinton, etc. 
For many years he had been an invalid, but 
his mental powers retained their strength till 
his death. For some years past he had been 
the oldest living graduate of Yale College. 
BADEN, a grand-duchy in South Germany. 
Grand-duke, Friedrich, born September 9, 1826; 
suceeeded his father Leopold, as regent, April 
24, 1852; assumed the title of Grand-duke, 
September 5, 1856; heir-apparent, his son, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, born July 9, 1857. Area, 
5,912 square miles; population, according to 
the census of 1867, 1,434,970, of whom 931,- 
097, or 64.9 per cent. (against 65.1 per cent. in 
1864) were Roman Catholics, 475,918 Prot- 
estants, and 25,599 Jews. The grand-duchy is 
divided into the following provinces: 1. Con- 
stanz, containing 1,686 square miles, with 
2'73,860 inhabitants; 2. Freiburg, 1,837 square 
miles, with 433,050 inhabitants; 3. Carlsruhe, 
996 square miles, with 349,943 inhabitants; 4. 
Mannheim, 1,393 square miles, with 378,117 
inhabitants. The public debt on January 1, 
1870, amounted to 86,125,781 florins, exclusive 
of a railroad debt of 113,829,359 florins. Re- 
ceipts for the year 1870, 28,884,607 florins; 
expenditures during the same period, 28,418,- 
625 florins. The president of the ministry is 
Dr. J. Jolly, appointed February 12, 1868. 
The Diet of the grand-duchy was closed on 
the 7th of April, after having adopted several 
reform bills, and expressed an entire sympathy 
with the desire of the Government to enter 
the North-German Confederation. A bill for 
the abolition of the death-penalty passed the 


- Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 40 against 9, 


but the First Chamber, from considerations of 
expediency, refused to concur. On the out- 
break of the war between the North-German 
Confederation and France, Baden at once took 
sides with North Germany. On the 15th of 
November a treaty was concluded, at Ver- 
sailles, between Baden and the North-Ger- 
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man Confederation, by virtue of which Baden 
entered the Confederation. (See Gurmany.) 

BALDWIN, Rey. Turon, D. D., a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman and writer, for twenty- 
seven years Secretary of the ‘Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation in the West;” born in Goshen, Conn., 
July 21, 1801; died in Orange, N. J., April 10, 
1870. He graduated from Yale College in 1827, 
and, after spending two years in Yale Theolo- 
gical Seminary, was ordained as a home mis- 
sionary in 1829. He was stationed for two 
years at Vandalia, Ill., where he was active in 
procuring the charter of Illinois College, and 
in 1831 became the agent of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for Illinois. In 1838 he or- 
ganized, and for five years conducted the Mon- 
ticello Female Seminary near Alton, Ill., being 
at the same time pastor of the church adjacent. 
In 1843, on the formation of the ‘Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West,” usually known as the 
Western College Society (the plan of which 
was his own), he became its Corresponding 
Secretary, and so continued until his death. 
No more earnest or devoted laborer in the 
promotion of education, and none wiser in 
council or more efficient in action, has been 
known to our age. It is largely due to his 
exertions that the West has now so many pros- 
perous and growing institutions of learning, for, 
though his direct efforts were confined to those 
under the patronage of the Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist denominations, yet they were 
the means of stimulating other denominations 
to educational effort. Mr. Baldwin received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Marietta 
College in 1862. 

BALFE, Mronart WILttAM, a musical com- 
poser, violinist, and vocalist, born in Dublin, 
May 15, 1808; died at his country-seat in Hert- 
fordshire, England, October 20, 1870. He took 
violin-lessons when a mere child, and at the 
age of eight years played a concerto on that 
instrument at a public concert. At the age 
of nine he wrote ‘the ballad called ‘‘ The Loy- 
er’s Mistake,” which was introduced into the 
play of ‘Paul Pry” with success by Madame 
Vestris. After the death of his father, he 
went to London in 1823 with Mr. Charles Horn, 
where he became principal violinist in the 
Drury Lane orchestra, under Mr. T. Cooke. 
In 1826, he appeared on the stage as a vocalist, 
but at first made a signal failure, on account 
of his timidity. After studying further in 
Italy, which he visited under the patronage of 
Count Mazzera, who took an interest in him 
on account of a fancied resemblance to a lost 
son, he made a second and successful essay on 
the stage, first appearing in Paris, and subse- 
quently in Italy, England, and other countries. 
His Paris début was as Figaro in “‘ The Barber 
of Seville,” with Sontag as Rosina, the opera 
then being under Rossini’s own direction. In 
Italy he had already composed a ballet, “La 
Perouse,”’ which was well received. 
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Tn 1835 he returned to London, accompanied 
by his wife, who had been Mademoiselle Lina 
Rezer, prima donna of the troupe in Sicily. 
He sang at the Ancient and Philharmonic con- 
certs, and also appeared at Drury Lane in the 
“Siege of Rochelle,” one of his earliest operas, 
“The Jewess,” and other pieces. His “ Maid 
of Artois” was written for Malibran, and the 
great cantatrice won in it one of her chief 
successes. In 1839 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the English Opera House, but the en- 
terprise was unsuccessful, and he abandoned 
it for the more congenial and profitable work 
of composition. Within the next few years 
he produced, in rapid succession, ‘‘Joan of 
Are,” ‘The Bohemian Girl (his most popular 
opera in England and America), ‘‘ Rose of Cas- 
tile,” “‘Catherine Grey,” ‘The Enchantress,” 
“The Maid of Honor,” ‘Satanella,” ‘ The 
Daughter of St. Mark,” ‘*The Bondman,” 
“The Puritan’s Daughter,” ‘Blanche de 
Nevers,” and other operas of lessnote. ‘‘The 
Daughter of St. Mark” ran at Drury Lane 
Theatre for one hundred nights. Many of 
these operas were performed successfully in. this 
country, but Balfe’s music was most popular in 
Germany, where it produced a great effect. 

BALTIC QUESTION. The three prov- 
inces of Esthonia, Livonia and Courland, which 
are situated on the Baltic, are commonly 
called the ‘‘ Baltic provinces” of Russia. Since 
the introduction of Christianity in the twelfth 
century, German influence has been in the 
ascendency in these provinces, although the 
majority of the native population have never 
become Germanized. The constitution of the 
provinces, as sanctioned by the Government 
of Russia, recognizes and guarantees the Ger- 
man character of the administration. Of late, 
the Russian Government, in view of the im- 
portance which the nationality principle has 
gained in the international relations of the 
European states, has made great and often 
violent exertions to undermine the influence of 
the German element, and to hasten the com- 
plete Russification of the provinces. These 
efforts are strenuously opposed by the German 
population, and their resistance begins to 
awaken the warmest sympathy among the 
people of Germany. Thus the Baltic provinces 
have become an apple of discord between the 
Russians and Germans, and the ‘Baltic ques- 
tion,” or the question of the ultimate fate of 
the Baltic provinces, constitutes one of the dif- 
ficult European problems which either diplo- 
macy or the sword will have to solve, before 
the reconstruction of Europe on a solid and 
lasting basis can be completed. 

The original inhabitants of these provinces, 
the Esthonians, Livonians, and Lets, who con- 
stitute the majority of the population, belong 
to the race of the Finns; in Livonia, however, 
there are some Lets who are akin to the Slavic 
Lithuanians. Up to the invasion of Russia by 
the Mongols, the provinces are said to have 
been tributary to the Russians. In the twelfth 
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century, a lively commercial intercourse sprang 
up between them and the Hanse towns, which 
was followed by the establishment of a number 
of German settlements, and the introduction 
of Christianity. The order of Teutonic Knights, 
from being missionaries (from 1237), soon be- 
came the conquerors of the provinces, which 
from this time until 1561 constituted the state 
of Livonia. Then the rule of the order became 
untenable; Livonia and Courland were incor- 
porated with Poland, and Esthonia became a 
dependency of Sweden. Gotthard Kettler, the 
last High-Master of the Order, received Cour- 
land (and Semgallen) as a secular grand-duchy 
in fief from Sweden; one of his descendants 
married the Empress Anna of Russia, who, after 
his death, caused, in 1737, the election of her 
favorite, the Courland Count Biron, as duke. 
A son of Biron reigned until 1795, when, at 
the third partition of Poland, Courland was 
united with Russia. Livonia was, in 1660, by 
the Peace of Oliva, ceded by Poland to Sweden; 
but in the Nordish War it was conquered, to- 
gether with Esthonia and Ingermannland, by 
Peter the Great, who thus opened to his em- 
pire the Baltic Sea. 

During the rule of the Teutonic Order over 
the Baltic provinces, the German element had 
become predominant. German civilization 
spread throughout the territory, but simul- 
taneously with it spread the feudal system, in 
virtue of which the conquered Esthonians 
and Lets became serfs. The German nobility, 
still counting over 20,000 members, possessed 
the privilege of owning landed property, and 
of controlling certain courts. The Germans 
also became predominant in the towns of Re- 
vel, Riga, Dorpat, Liban, and others, and a 
marked difference was established with regard 
to legal position between German and non- 
German citizens, between privileged and non- 
privileged classes. In the Diets, the jurisdiction 
of which extended as well ‘to the rights, inter- 
ests, and institutions of the nobility, as to the 
well-being of the whole country,” only the no- 
bility was represented ; of the towns, only the 
town of Riga had arepresentative in the Diet of 
Livonia. The provinces have their own law, 
which is closely related to that of Germany, 
and their institutions have repeatedly been 
sanctioned by the Russian Emperor as well as 
by their former rulers, the Poles and the 
Swedes. Thus Peter the Great, on September 
30, 1710, promised to maintain the Privilegium 
Sigismundi Augusti, according to which a Ger- 
man administration was to be preserved in the 
country. The same promise was repeated by 
all the following Ozars, and even Alexander 
II., on February 17, 1856, engaged to leave the 
nobility undisturbed in possession of those 
rights which they held in virtue of the ukases 
of his predecessors. These rights include Ger- 
man government, German law, and German 
administration. 

Soon after 1840 the first serious effort was 
made to prepare the way for the Russification 
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of the provinces. The Esthonian and Lettish 
peasants were to be transported into the in- 
terior of Russia, and their places to be supplied 
by Russians. The plan failed in consequence 
of want of money. The attempt was then 
made, by promises of land, and of exemption 
from military service, to induce the peasants 
to leave the Lutheran and join the Greek 
Church. Many thousands accepted the Rus- 
sian offer; but they were soon cruelly disap- 
pointed, and ascertained, to their dismay, that 
neither they nor their children, nor even the 
children of marriages, one party of which was 
a member of the Greek Church, were allowed 
to return to the Lutheran Church. Their de- 
mand for permission to return to “their God” 
became so impetuous that the Emperor sent 
his adjutant, Count Bobrinsky, into the proy- 
inces, for the purpose of investigating their 
ecclesiastical condition. Count Bobrinsky, in 
April, 1864, reported that, of the 140,000 
‘‘orthodox”’ who. were said to live in Livonia, 
hardly one-tenth professed the orthodox doc- 
trine; and that as a member of the orthodox 
Church, and as a Russian, he was mortified to 
see with his own eyes the humiliation of Rus- 
sian orthodoxy by the disclosure of this official 
fraud. This report was neutralized by another 
from the Archbishop of Riga, who soon after 
was called upon to investigate, likewise, the 
condition of affairs. In 1865, perhaps in con- 
sequence of Prussian influence, the so-called 
reservale was abolished, by which all parties 
contracting marriages had to promise the edu- 
cation of all the children in the Greek creed, 
in case one party was a member of the Greek 
Church. The Greek clergy continued, however, 
to enjoy the support of the Russian authorities 
in their endeavors to force the peasants into 
the Greek Church. These efforts have, of late, 
not had any notable results, but appear to have 
increased the aversion of the rural population 
to the Russians, and strengthened their ami- 
cable relations with the Germans. 

The efforts of the Russian Government were 
chiefly directed to the introduction and the 
diffusion of the Russian language. Nicholas I., 
contrary to the express stipulation of the Pri- 
vilegium Sigismundt Augusti, decreed in Janu- 
ary, 1850, that the official authorities of the 
three provinces might correspond among them- 
selves, with the officers of other Russian proy- 
inces (governments), and with the imperial 
authorities at St. Petersburg, in the Russian 
language, if the necessary number of officers 
understanding the Russian language could be 
found. The decree was never executed, be- 
cause, as was expressly declared by the minis- 
terial committee, the requisite number of such 
officers could not be found. On June Ist a 
new ukase ordered the actual and immediate 
execution of the order of 1850, and the Russian 
officers at once began on their part to use the 
Russian language in their correspondence with 
the provincial authorities. Once more, the 
earnest and united protest of the Germans 


made an impression upon the Emperor, but the 
Governor-General of the provinces, Albedinski, 
knew how to overcome the doubts of the Em- 
peror, who, in February, 1868, discharged the 
civil governor, A. von Oettingen, and appointed 
in his place a pliant tool of the Russians, 
Lysander. Since then, extreme measures have 
been taken to force the Russian language in- 
to all public offices. An entire Russian gym- 
nasium has been established at Riga, all the 
other gymnasia have been required to have the 
instruction in mathematics, and in history, 
given in the Russian language, and even into 
the public schools the Russian language was to 
be introduced; the latter plan, however, had 
to be for the present abandoned, as the peas- 
ants generally ejected the Russian teachers 
from the schools. Very effective, on the other 
hand, were the measures which the Russian 
Government adopted to silence the German 
press of the provinces. 

The efforts to induce the rural population 
to emigrate into the interior of Russia were 
resumed in 1860 by Muraviey, who promised 
to the peasants the gratuitous transfer of land 
in the province of Samara. Many followed 
this invitation, as well as similar ones, in the 
years 1865 and 1868, inviting them to Noy- 
gorod and Mohilev. A few of these emigrants 
returned and reported that a large portion 
of their fellow-emigrants had wretchedly 
perished. Nevertheless, the Governor-General 
of Esthonia, Galkin, succeeded, in 1869, in or- 
ganizing emigration to the crown-lands of the 
interior, on a still larger scale, and heavy taxes 
upon those who remained depopulated whole 
districts. 

These harsh measures of the Russian Govern- 
ment produced in Germany a profound sym- 
pathy with the German interests of the Baltic 
provinces. On December 7, 1867, in the 
Prussian Diet, the Deputy Léwe interpellated 
Count Bismarck with regard to the forcible 
Russification of the Germans of Russia. Bis- 
marck, in reply, declared it to be his “duty, 
in the name of a foreign and friendly govern- 
ment, to repel the attempt of meddling in its 
affairs; ” but, in spite of this declaration, the 
organs of the Conservative party, in union with 
the papers of all other parties, continued to 
express a warm sympathy with the movements 
of the Baltic Germans to resist the plans of 
Russia; while, on the other hand, the Russian 
press regarded the declaration of Bismarck as 
any thing but sincere, and endeavored to 
arouse the national feeling in Russia against 
all that is German. 

The following table shows the area, and the 
German and non-German population of each 
of the Baltic provinces : 


Area, Total Popul’n.|German Pop’n. 


Courandlid: 01a waa pe 578,855 "7,100 
Eathoniacs! ‘i. caste 624 313.119 14°700 
Mivouiae si. seerinc cee | 18,774 925,273 63,800 

otal bcc 36,929 | 1,812,247 | 155,100 
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The interest of two of the greatest European 
nations in the Baltic question has called forth 
a large number of works, discussing it in all 
its aspects. The ablest work, on the side of 
the Russians, is that of Juri Samarin (Ger- 
man translation and reply: ‘Juri Samarin’s 
Anklagen gegen die Ostseeprovinzen Russ- 
lands, Eingeleitet und commentirt von J. 
Eckardt,” Leipsic, 1869); the views of the 
Germans are advocated by Schirren, Lirlind. 
Antwort an Herrn Samarin (Leipsic, 1869) ; 
Bock, “Der deutsch-russische Conflict an der 
Ostsee” (Berlin, 1869); Eckardt ‘Die Bal- 
tischen Provinzen Russlands” (Leipsic, 1869). 

BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
national banks in the United States have in- 
creased in number from 507 in 1864, to 1,627 
at the close of the year 1870. Their progress 
in number and capital for seven years has been 
as follows: 


YEARS. | No. Capital. 
October, 1863....... 66 $7.188,000 
+ T8645. aaais 507 86.780,000 
ig) S06 2. Sewiee 1,513 893,157,000 
Ho X86 lrce: 1.643 415,278,000 
<5 TBGT.. wstarge = 1,643 420,073,000 
es TS68 5. wisirece 1.645 420,634,000 
eS BSG9 . s sicies 1,617 426,399.000 
« 3870... ope. 1,627 436,478.000 


Their combined movement in January, and 
in the month of October, 1870, was as follows: 


JANUARY 22. | OCTOBER 8. 
LIABILITIES, —— —a 

1,615 Banks. 1,615 Banks. 
Capital Stock Soe ac eee ees $426,074,954) $430,399,301 
Surplus Bund, s...5.¢5. mee 90,174,281 94,061,488 
Undivided Profits.......... 84,300,430 88,608,618 
National-Bank Notes....... 292.838, 935 291,798 640 
State-Bank Notes.......... 2,351,998 2,138,548 
Dividends unpaid .......... 2,299,296 2,462,591 
Individual Deposits........ 546,236,881 501,407,586 
United States ieee esate 6,750,139 6,807,978 
Departments of Officers.... 2,592,001 4,550,142 
Due National Banks,....... 108,351,300 100,348,292 
Due other Banks and B’k’rs, 28.904,849 29,698,910 
Notes and Bills............. 8,842,542 8,843,577 
Bills payable.............6 1,543,753 4,592,609 
ROE bara) <. 64 eoviastie.0.ss $1,546,261,354! $1,510,713,230 


JANUARY 22. 


OCTOBER 8. 


RESOURCES, 1870. 


1,615 Banks. 1,627 Banks, 

Loans and Discounts....... $688,875, 203] $715,928,079 
Bonds to secure Circulation 839,350,750 840,857,450 
Bonds to secure Deposits... 17,592,000 15,381,500 
Bonds and Securit’s on hand 24,677,100 22,823,800 
Other St’ks, B’ds, & Mortg’s 21,082,412 23,614,721 
Due from Redeeming Agents 71,641,486 66,275,668 
Due from National Banks... 81,994,609 83,948,805 
Due from State Banks...... 9,319.560 9,202,496 
Real Estate, ete.ts. A... +. 26,002. 713 27,470,746 
Current Expenses,......... 8,469,588 5,871,750 
MOUNUMB s.c5 seven eit bie 2,439,591 2,491,222 
@ash Items... be Ree 111,624,822 12,586,613 
Exchanges, Clearing sais “9,089,688 
Bills of other Banks... 15,840,669 12,512,927 
BPOCIGs hee becuse 5 48,845,883 18,460,011 
Legal Tenders.... 88,589,468 79,281,755 
Three Per Cent. C 45,416,000 45,466,000 

POT AL ROCs eee ose vid cw $1,546,261 ,854' $1,510,713, 231 


The 1,627 banks in operation at the close of 
the year 1870 had an aggregate capital of 
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$436,000,000, with a combined circulation of 
$299,729,000, distributed as follows: 


AND TERRL-| In opera- ¢ ‘ 
ORE j oo Capital paid in. , pace aien a 
a £5 Sc ee A 61 $9,155,000 $7,505,441 
New Hampshire... 41 4,835,000 4,302,535 
Vermont... sik... 42 7,460,012 5,916,270 
Massachusetts 207 87,522,000 56,865,830 
Rhode Island 62 20,364,800 12,469,680 
Connecticut. . Fir 81 25,056,820 17,40%,1 
New WOrk. 21 icc... 292 13,497,741 67,077,668 
New Jdersey.....-.. 54 11,690,350 9,489,065 
Pennsylvania.......| 196 50,360,290 88,742,491 
Maryland.......... 81 3,240,202 8.904,310 
Delaware..........+ ii 1,428,185 1,205,225 
Dist’ct of Columbia 3 1,850,000 1,070,639 
Virginia... 000.64. 18 2,725,000 2,208,280 
West Virginia..... 14 2,216,400 1,990,500. 
OMG cccnr dace 130 23,304,700 18,480,164 
Indiana 69 13.377,000 11,022,792 
Illinois 84 13,095,000 10,079,285 
Michigan .......... 41 5,785,010 8,948,305 
Wisconsin... 5. 34 2,720,000 2,510,478 
Forages <i, 018th £3 43 4,002,000 8,448,416 
Minnesota.......... 17 1,840,000 1,578,450 
Kansas?.(t.. 023. ay 5 410,000 871,900 
Missouri... 20 7,860,300 4,398,811 
Kentucky.....2.:. 18 8.160,000 2,429,440 
Tennessee......... 16 2,081,300 1,449,976 
Louisiana.......... 2 1,300,000 1,071,649 
Mississippi. ....... R Sek 46,804 
Nebraska. ......... 2 500,000 170,000 
Colorado........... 3 850,000 254,000 
Géotsias hes 8 1,815,000 1,280,205 
North Carolina.... 6 840,00 30,900 
South Carolina..... 3 1,081,100 333,000 
Alabama’ o).... 072 2 00,000 281,697 
Nevada... sic. Save 1 250,000 111,042 
Oregvonqenccca cates 1 200,000 88,500 
Texasoict’.. oJ... nah 4 525,000 185,445 
Arkansas .......... 2 200,000 179,500 
Utahns Lao. esd 1 250,000 135,000 
Montana........... 1 100,000 36,000 
TdaRGOE 5 SSA 1 100,000 63,050 

Total... 203 1,627 $436,478,310 | $299,729,834 


The total chartered bank capital of the 
United States at the close of the year 1870 was 
$503,578,000, and the number of banks was 
1,882, divided as follows: 


DECEMBER, 1870, No. Capital 
National Banks......... 1,627 $436,478,000 
State Banks............ 258 67,100,000 

Year 18%0......... 1,885 |. $503,578,000 


The capital engaged in private banking in 
the United States is variously estimated at 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000, in addition to 
the above sum. 

The aggregate deposits in the savings-banks 
of New England and New York were, in 1870, 
upward of $400,000,000, belonging to 1,441,- 
531 depositors, as follows: 


STATES, No. of Saree Aggregate Deposits. Ae 
Maines, os... 89,527 $10,490,368 | $265.40 
NewHampshire 71,536 18,759,461 262.25 » 
Vermont (1868). 14,295 2,037,934 142 55 
Massachusetts... 431,769 112,119,016 259 67 
Rhode Island,. 67,239 27,067,072 402 55 
Connecticut.... 165,692 47,904,834 289 12 
New England... 790,058 $218,378, 685 $276 41 
New York State 651,474 194,360,500 296 80 


The savings-banks of the State of New York 
are 1338 in number; their deposits for Jan- 
uary, 1869 and 1870, were as follows: 
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LIABILITIES, 1869. 1870. 3 
| |] — rae fal ge a Arash a Fa 
Amount due depositors......... $169,808,718|/$194, 360,299 STATES. 3| 2) #2) 2 3 
Other liabilities............ aie 61°71 2.969 2 aboBicl vba’ | Bade’ 
Excess of assets over liabilities.| 12,088,216] 14,023,880 Sl one d= s 
PSF pansies: 181,958,648| $208,607 Alabama...... Re aes 34] 821] 445] 3,879/ 58,196 
ake jotal liabilities panes ..| $181,958, 648|$208, 607,148 Bib “| axl 499] Bil “ood! asort 
No. of institutions reporting.. 110 133° California 3 54 55] 140) 877 
No, of open accounts......0.... 588,556 CoH Colorado... .cudtenaesontc 1 7 6 19 1 
Average to each depositor or Connecticut. .-c.. cos cae W411) 112} 854) = 18,809 
account... UOS.eUoS te. $283 $297 Delaware .............., 5 8 wed 
No. of accounts opened during Moria sf <i dee aa. < 6) 137 81) 767) 8,522 
the lasteyears .Oo.N dk. 183,822 209,624 GeO «soe scene Paine | %4) 1,478) 856} 9,008} 104,066 
0. of accounts closed during LUCE BaaRa habe beectabed ae eects 
the last EAT |. valve lees asecgtlae 189,812 1483145" THinoisihs, ices a ceas 41} 989} 666} 4,354) 55,585 
Amount deposited (not including Endiana. £3 7%. 2h ch cerosd ae 31) 508) 311) 2,423! 34,499 
interest credited) during the Indian, Territory... ajc ues. sae 8} 196 503 
last year... helt e ated ctoislns «id Ye $110,148,050|$133,889,700 Towa...........00- 18] 335] 242) 1,806) 19,461 
Amount deposited (including in- Kansas... HG 99 48] 187) 2,845 
terest credited) during the last Kentucky. 46} 958} 613) 1,446} 88,177 
yeare::.... diab stetdled baer eiee a ...| 118,814,424) 143,709,907 Louisiana. 14) 826) += 209) 2,167) 31,296 
Amount withdrawn during the Maine..... 3] 263] 165) 473! 19,388 
TaBtsyeae «50:0 Ga soc aes 101,183,308; 119,105,499 Maryland..... r ‘A 40| . 88} 332 5,824 
Interest or profits received or Massachusett: 14) 266} 3810) 1,750) 39,831 
earned during the last year...| 11,283,415) 12.918,009 Michigan... 15; = 2%3). —- 192) 1,524) 18,'712 
Interest credited to depositors Minnesota RW) 122 51] 262) 8,233 
during last year.............. 8,666,374! 10,820,207 a eeeIDe 26] 282) 151 pie 28,587 
é aS ‘ issouri.. --| 58} 930) 478 26) 52,552 
This exhibit of the marvellous growth of the Nebraska... ga} a2 9 wane 156 
inos- i j = New Hampshire........ in 85 89} 400} 8,029 
savings-bank interest in New-York State, and New Jersey.......0.., 5] 146| 157| 1,907 24/081 
of the wonderful proportions to which it has New ‘York...221.12201) 47} 842| 635] 54074] 100'502 
attained, requires no comment to render it im- noe Carolina.......... 40} 528) «269 ween ae 
pressive. The comparative growth in twelve Gino anne REET ef ae as 183) “1670 
years has been as follows: Pennsylvania... -+| 18} 481) | 339 8,819 Biase 
Savings-Deposits in the State of New York, from South Carolina. ...2.0.0.| 98 gaol tos) 2.ttal opt1o4 
Eb j 1859 to 1870. Mennessees. cetacean desen cs Q7| 482) ' 294) 2,337] 53,704 
MOxKAS. crajsizioe tp gio dR 28] 602} 354] 876] 25,168 
JAN’Y. |New-York City] Brooklyn. Interior. Total. Wermomtiisc cle usc see mers ive 11 108 43 8,393 
= = acl SES ose Vangie Se oe eo 23) 64) 464) 8,527) 107,584 
1859. ..| $36,806,420 \| $4,270,213 | $7,118,214 | $48,194,847 West Virginia.......... 9| 276] 127] 762} 16,899 
1869...) 43,410,083 ) 5,624,050 | 9,144,027 | 58,178,160  Wisconsin.............. 12} 167} 115) 84) 10,845 
1861.,.| 48,988,826 | 6,791,746 | 11,669,825 | 67,450,397 hase pace eee ain 
1862...| 45,085,025 | 6,776,623 | 12,221,502 | 64,083,150 Total in U. States...| 728] 15,143] 8,787] '70,172/1,221,849 
1863...) 51,235,225 8,451,962 | 16,850,996 | 76,538,183 eee: 
1864...] 62,174,604 | 10,817,650 | 20,794,130 | 93,786,384 Statistics of 1868....] 651] 12,011] 8,695} 60,787/1,141,988 
1865,..| 72:928.795 | 13,266,576 | 25,598,052 | 111,793,424 
1866,..| 76,989,493 | 14,429,734 | 24,053,339 | 115,472,566  wWova Scotia............. 3/ 163) 90] 1,000] 16,811 
1867...) 86,574,343 | 17,160,474 | 28,034,257 | 131,769,074 New Brunswick...:..... 2) 128) cacnt (512). 9,472 
1868...| 95,983,110 | 19,988,826 | 34,155,609 | 151,127,562 Ontario and Quebec..... ..|! 822] 220" =|) 217,042 
1869. ..| 105,679,472 | 22,856,127 | 41,273,079 | 169,808,678 
1870...! 119,870,595 | 27,833,631 | 4'7,155,991 | 194,360,217 EUROPE. seh 
: ; A Bpeland i... 4. gat reece 40|/ 1,840] ....| ----| 168,285 
The comparative capital of the national Tete gC cee Nek ages gl). 821 ise al Hereeellan LESS 
banks of the leading cities of the United States Scotland...............-. sali), 100\c Aisne Saxeael inane: Sao, 
WraleseoAG ..- .i0h8 AES a AGT react erste | r0O,0k2 
was as follows at the close of the year 1870. poem s Tle. alan dsiiag 168 
The places named are points of redemption, a3_ France..............+.-- Bah aul a) Peeled, a 
provided by law. =i Hyland is a nage ae dei elie’ 
ie : 7 ees 20 
ornies. No Capita, Poly ee eee aerlrs 
Leo feet tl Russia oe wr eee Sl ares 8} 1,002 
EINGW MOTE ¢<is\01- 26 0- <0 54 $73,435,000 sean ey Hs } rd 
Honda ene” AT UC 46 47°800.000 Sweden eres eee 10) 201] 134) 587) . 7,900 
Philadelphia...........- 29 16,255,000 Arnica. 
Baliimore. pt orstalpickes©| sialatere « 18 ein Liberia eye 16 14 "9 1,215 
CHICALO. 0. ce cee ences FROOOU0 LE oe Bases mayer ape LISA E2 alt gee: 8 29 420 
Pittsburg.........ccses 16 9.000.000 Othe meant «2. Prisco - 
AID ADS, eed oeopravieer ele q 2,650,000 seen 
eee Oe Be Use +. 2 Toeainod Aponte gcd... 4erbcailesl 4) 4) 70] 184 
“Oe eel 4 Meo Bigrsoalpian..olseite," 17; at} 99] B84 
Louisville .....5....++.- 4 00 Comloma is oc nas. sek os , 1 534 
Cincinnati..... Pics aie ineia 5 3,500,000 Cin AE WARN i q 19 93 474 
CE ae ly eae a g ee Hindostan .....i......: THE) BOL B6lovs<nahye p@sB%4 
Detroit .....-.. 0-22 see ‘ 1,750,080 Karensy.4..... 193 gan. ..| 207) 79) 987) 14.184 
Milwaukee.............- = 50,000 Shanaiing..... 108.Gehb a 5 A pace 134 
St, Houts... 3... 20205149 q 6,610,000 Siam (Chinese Mission).| | 3 4 99 m5 
Leavenworth, ........... a 5000 Siawigrgds-.i4.00.--- Rae 1 
Total, 16 cities...... Qt5 $185,641,000 ‘| 48 406} 19,544 
Allothers......0. 5. 1,412 250,837,000 WSs EREOIES.. (hie) okt Poy e200), Bes 
pe ae LI nis AUATRAWASEA. Oia cuah oe «> |.a9 426 SS lipack - 2,440 
Total United States.| 1,627 $436,478,000 AGIG NEA HASTA PE hs SA sl al le 
‘ weft 53] 75,458|1,563,631 
BAPTISTS. I. Recutar Bavrtists.— The Total reported.... 783] 18,605] 9,553] 75,458) 


American Baptist Year Book for 1870 gives The anniversaries of the Baptist Societies 
the following summary of the statistics of the were held in Philadelphia in May. The re- 
Regular Baptists throughout the world: ceipts of the Publication Society were $200,953 
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—an excess of $4,000 over the previous year. 
The report of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society shows that the expenditures were 
$14,650, and the receipts $16,054. A resolu- 
tion was adopted, declaring, in regard to the 
intent and meaning of the sixth item of the 
basis of union with the American Baptist 
Publication Society, that the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society ‘shall prosecute the 
Bible work as now carried on by the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society, with such 
equitable modifications as may from time 
to time be directed by the Union Society, to 
the extent of means furnished, etc. The Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has undertaken 
to raise half a million dollars, to establish a 
seminary in each Southern State, primarily for 
the benefit of the freedmen, but open to all. 
Upward of $100,000 was reported to have 
been raised and properly invested. The twen- 
ty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society was held in June, 
in Cincinnati. The Rey. R. de Baptiste, a col- 
ored clergyman of Chicago, and already pres- 
ident of the ¢éolored consolidated American 
Baptist Missionary Convention, was elected 
president, and resolutions favoring a union 
with the latter body were passed. The Bap- 
tist National Theological Institute and Uni- 
versity held its annual meeting in the First 
Church, Washington City, June 21st. The 
prospects of the institute, which conducts 
seven schools, with three hundred adult col- 
ored pupils, in the city, were reported to 
be excellent. 

The open-communion question caused a 
great deal of discussion within the Baptist 
communion. The Rey. OC. H. Maleom, of Rhode 
Island, sent out a circular, inviting Baptists to 
sign a declaration of faith in the general Bap- 
tist doctrines, but allowing ‘entire freedom to 
each church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion.” He says that about thirty Baptist 
ministers, including one or two college presi- 
dents and four doctors of divinity, have signed 
the paper. The circular is as follows: 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost! Amen! We, whose 
names are hereunto affixed, deploring divisions 
in Christ’s Church, do hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves to advocate, and, as far as possible, 
to form a union of evangelical Baptists on the 
basis of those cardinal principles which they 
haye for many generations asserted—namely : 
the word of God, the supreme rule of faith 
and practice in matters of religion; the head- 
ship of Jesus Christ as the only king in this 
kingdom, so that the civil power may not con- 
strain the conscience in spiritual concerns; 
repentance and faith prerequisite to baptism ; 
and immersion the only act of baptism. With 
these principles as a foundation of agreement, 
we earnestly promise and covenant to have 
toward each other a forbearing and loving 
spirit; to tolerate diversity in belief and usage 
in things not essential; to grant entire freedom 
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to each Church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion; to cherish soul-liberty; to seek for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, for a blame- 
less and devout life, for abundant labors in the 
eause of Christ, for the salvation of souls, and 
for an entire consecration of property, time, 
and talents, to the glory of God the Father, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The over- 
whelming majority of the Baptists of the 
United States declared themselves decidedly 
against the principle of allowing freedom to 
each Church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion. In December, a new Baptist paper 
was established in New York, the Baptist 
Union, to plead the cause of open communion. 

The first National Baptist Sunday-School 
Convention met in St. Louis, in November, 
1869, and passed resolutions requesting the 
American Baptist Publication Society to ap- 
point a general Secretary for the Department 
of Sunday-school Work, recommending the or- 
ganization of the Baptist Sunday-schools into 
State and District Conventions, the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school teachers’ paper, and 
the publication of a Baptist Sunday-school 
manual, and expressing the hope that the. 
American Baptist Publication Society, in co- 
operation with the Sunday-school Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, will arrange 
the assembling of another National Sunday- 
school Convention. According to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Year Book for 1870, the statistics 
of Baptist Sunday-schools were as follows: 


STATES. Schools, | Teachers. Scholars. 
Alabama oly ey. 4s. 6 aK 1uhst 
APkhanAas ti...0 shh sa sacct = det Aa Fe Sey 
GON FORMERG eo ina acectee cates 25 295 1,327 
CURTECHCHU. ss eck cos tarot 119 1,579 13,652 
i 85 211 1,826 
537 6,798 54,799 
15 1% 1,351 
100 803 9,685 
60 Bt 2,333. 
18 51 353 
219 1,904 16,837 
387 614 4,068 
64 949 6.058 
Michigan... focan~ a iM 1,095 10,294 
Minnesota ........ sol aes 41 478 
Mississippi. by. 44 344 2,526 
MSSSOUR oaee! tare esate 74 405 4,488 
IND EASES i iakies cole eh cele eee 5 61 323 
New Hampshire............ Me 906 8,021 
Neowrdlersey.!. fiws ss cile ale 176 1,545 18,068 
New York 441 4,521 58,201 
North Carolina. . 187 555 %,602 
MODS siedadhs ss zeal) 09, 1,060 6,901 
OLEL OR spd recede wba ene sisal Sixt ee 
POnNSYIVANID, 5.6 cpp aes 354 4,966 39,529 
Rhode Island... ............ 20 440 3,363 
South Carolina............<| 97 922 7.213 
TennesgeG..c.....<Saretecacie pao 343 4,080 
CRAKS wastes 19 A th3 AA. 
Vermont.... 86 874 8,435 
Virginia... eseef 425, 5.074 37,069 
WEEt VTP UIA Ss cotmesss 211 1,489 9,276 
Wisconsin 22005 .. ARE 25 219 Q 174 
Total ...icqpsseeesiee cis 3,594 387,881 | 337,647 


The Baptist Year Book for 1870 enumerates 
46 Baptist periodicals in the United States and 
British North America, namely, 81 weeklies, 
2 semimonthlies, 12 monthlies, 3 quarterlies. 
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The number of colleges was 26, of theological 
schools and seminaries 14. 

__ The Rev. Thomas M. Westrup, of Monterey, 
Mexico, who accepted in 1870 an appointment 
from the Baptist Missionary Union, furnished 
to the National Baptist of Philadelphia a list 
of Protestant Churches in Mexico, which hold 
views substantially in harmony with the Bap- 
tist denomination. This list embraces the fol- 
lowing churches: Monterey, established Jan- 
uary 24 (1864); Caderita (1867); Ebanos 
(1868); ‘Montemorelos (1869); Durango 
(1869); Santa Rosa (1869); Jerez (1869). 
Another was established at Guadalupe, in the 
State of Zacatecas, but the members have all 
removed. Rev. James Hickey was the pioneer 
in this work. He died in December, 1866, at 
Brownsville, Texas. ‘‘ We enjoy,” says Mr. 
Westrup, “full religious liberty, and the pro- 
tection of the laws. All the members are 
Mexicans, with rare exceptions.” 

The Triennial Conference of the Baptist 
Missions on the Continent of Europe was held 
in Hamburg, on July 6th and the following 
seven days. About one hundred and thirty 
pastors and missionaries attended the Confer- 
ence, from all parts of Germany, Holstein, 
Schleswig, Denmark, Sweden (although not in 
the’ Union), Holland, Switzerland, France, Po- 
land, Russia, Courland, and Turkey. The sta- 
tistics of the churches in the Mission had been 
collected and printed, and were distributed 
among the brethren. From these it appears 
that there are now in the Mission 101 district 
churches, 1,256 preaching-stations, and 18,218 
members. In a letter to the Baptist Union 
of England, Rev. Mr. Oncken, the pioneer of 
the Baptist Church in Continental Europe, 
stated that, as the result of the mission, 50,000 
persons were baptized, and 100 churches 
formed. “The persecutions,’ Mr. Oncken 
added, ‘‘ from which we have had to suffer for 
more than a quarter of a century, have ceased, 
so that we can not only freely preach the Gos- 
pel throughout our fatherland, but a wide door 
is open to us throughout the Continent of Eu- 
rope. The most interesting and promising 
connections are opening in Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Russia, the Danubian Principalities, 
and even in Turkey, where we have, by the 
blessing of God, been able to form two church- 
es. Russia, however, has of late become the 
most promising field of labor.” Mr. Oncken 
spent, in 1870, several weeks in Southern Rus- 
sia among both Russian and German colonists, 
and everywhere met a favorable reception. 
Forty Germans were baptized, and two new 
churches formed, numbering three hundred 
baptized believers. Twenty-eight Russians 
were baptized in Alt Dantzic; they have fra- 
ternal relations with the German brethren, but 
are formed into a separate church. 

The first Baptist church in Spain was organ- 
ized at Madrid on August 10th, by Professor 
Knapp, a missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. The new congregation 
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numbered at its beginning thirty-three mem- 
bers, all of whom had been baptized within the 
two weeks preceding. A second church grew 
out of acompany of Plymouth brethren in Mad- 
rid who wished to be embodied as a regular 
Baptist church. In September the two church- 
es numbered ninety-five members. 

Il. Frer- Witt Baprisrs.—The Free - Will 
Baptist Register for 1871 gives the following 
statistics of this denomination: 


EI sel tFneie 

> a oe oe 

YEARLY MEETINGS, Siilee Weeclie Se 

s lee 22] ¢: 

Zo lee. | Omen iH 
New Hampshire..../........ 19) 183) 4 123 9.373) 
Maine Western...........-.. 4 67 59 | 4,300 
Maine Central 2030. 08 ie 5 | 105 99 | 6,313 
Benobecotyr oe seated sos oe 9 yee 10} 118 86 | 4,158 
VieTMONG eae tune os wisinata 6 64 66 | 38,019 
Rhode Island and Massach’ts. 3 45 44 4,550 
Holland Purchase............ 5 33 384] 1,958 
Genesee wha acti ae 5 30 30 | 1,538 
Susquehanna....... Boome ness 5 40 30 | 1,503 
New York and Pennsylvania. 4 42 28 | 1,005 
Stz Lawrences.) a.) sees 2 15 15 532 
WMTION a tate esas sete ved 38 14 15 663 
Central New York. 5 41 31] 2,033 
Pennsylvania.......... 6 21 16 | 1,280 
Ohio and Penngylyani Mee 4 385 26 | 1,502 
Olio: Northern, 270. 0. : 3 13 K 457 
OHIO LR ALIS? ee ae 2 9 5 689 
ORIG RIVER aw epactrewterict 5 48 28 | 2,481 
Marion. Oblot. oc... sd ceanaee 2 12 6 478 
CentralOhios Ge AuK. Fi. 1 6 5 433 
AMMaNA S. SigH ks severe - devs 2 q 3 255 
Northern Indiana..... ...... 4 25 18 658 
MViehigand soe. 11 | 102 82 | 3,843 
St. Joseph’s Valley. 4 22 18 834 
DMlinolee cn. ahece q 44 29 | 1,496 
Southern Illinois............. 3 26 23 | 1,401 
Wisconsinies. OTN... 20 i.) 9 "3 63 | 2,945 
Minnesotan feces devscias ise 4 26 19 834 
Minnesota Southern.......... 2 22 1g, 507 
OW ee Petaere ate a aiciatelaig reser sie ses 3 22 19) 1,1%4 
Towa Northern.) )..).4..2t0s 5 35 26 |} 1,173 
Kansas. ......... 2 iL 9 233 
Canada West....... 3 16 13 613 
Liberty Association at ke 27 23} 1,786 
Q. M.’s not connected........ q 25 26 493 
Churches not connected...... Ac 12 9 Ww9I 
Motaltay snes sepiiecseas 155 | 1,386 | 1,145! 66,909 


The “Oxrp Scnoot” Baprists, a small de- 
nomination of Christians, who are opposed to 
missions, Sunday-schools, and any class of 
agencies: which is not distinctly mentioned in 
the Scriptures, have a periodical, called the 
Signs of the Times, published at Middletown, 
N. Y., on the 1st and 15th of every month, and 
edited by Hider G. L. Bebee. The Delaware 
River Association has 422 members, and the 
Warwick Association 213. 

The Rhode Island and Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Srx Prrncrerz Baptist Association held 
its two hundredth anniversary, in the First 
Baptist Church in Richmond, October 7th—9th. 
Rey. Gilbert Tillinghast was Moderator. The 
few churches which still adhere to this associ- 
ation reported gains for the year. 

The General Conference of the Srvenrn- 
Day Baptists was held in Little Genesee, N. Y. 
The new constitution was reported as rejected 
by a majority of the congregations. 
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* Showing an increase of 11 churches, 35 ministers, and 
218 members. 
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BARNES, Rev. Atpert, D. D., an Ameri- 
can clergyman, scholar, and author, born in 
Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1798; died in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., December 24, 1870. Mr. Barnes’s 
father was a tanner, and he was employed in 
the same business until he was seventeen years 
of age, when he commenced preparing for 
college. He graduated from Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1820, with high honors, and in 
the autumn of the same year entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he passed through 
the usual seminary course. He was licensed 
to preach in 1824, and in February, 1825, was 
ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Morristown, N. J. He remained in this charge 
for five years, and was remarkably successful 
in promoting the growth and extending the 
influence of his church. In 1880 he was called 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, and remained its pas- 
tor until the close of 1868, when he resigned in 
consequence of infirm health. His eloquence 
and fervor as a preacher were early recognized 
in Philadelphia, and when, in 1834, it began 
to be evident that there were two parties in 
the Presbyterian Church, holding different 
views as to the meaning and binding force of 
the standards of the Church (the Westminster 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith and Exposition 
of Doctrine), Mr. Barnes at once took a 
prominent place among the leaders of the 
‘* New Side,” or, as it was subsequently called, 
the ‘‘ New-School” party. His prominence in 
this cause was greatly enhanced by his being 
personally put upon trial on a charge of heresy, 
preferred by partisans of the ‘Old School,” 
and of which, after great excitement, he was 
adjudged guilty by the majority, which favored 
the “Old-School” views. This action led to 
the disruption, in 1837, the New-School party, 
on the excision of four synods holding its doc- 
trines, withdrawing, and forming a New-School 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Of this body 
Mr. Barnes was often a member, and always 
prized as one of its ablest and most devoted min- 
isters. His public labors were connected with 
that branch of the Presbyterian denomination 
throughout his active life; but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, by the action of the two 
General Assemblies (Old and New School) in 
1868 and 1869, a gradual and complete recon- 
ciliation effected, and in the autumn of 1870 a 
perfect reunion consummated in the city where 
he had so long dwelt, and no one of the minis- 
ters of either branch rejoiced more heartily 
in the result than did Dr, Barnes, who had, 
from the circumstances in which he was placed, 
been one of the moving causes of the disrup- 
tion. While yet a pastor at Morristown, he 
commenced that course of careful study and 
exposition of the New Testament in his morn- 
ing discourses which resulted in the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Notes on the New Testament ” in 
eleven volumes, the most popular exposition 
extant (over a million volumes having been 
sold up to 1869). He subsequently carried the 
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same system of exposition into the treatment 
of the books of Job, Isaiah, Daniel, and finally, 
in 1868, of the Psalms. Meanwhile, notwith- 
standing the cares of a city pastorate, which 
he never neglected, he economized his time for 
other literary and philanthropic labors. He 
early took a decided stand, both from the pul- 
pit and in his writings, against the injustice 
of slavery, and published his “Inquiry into 
the Scriptural Views of Slavery,” and ‘The 
Church and Slavery,” at a period when the 
views he held were very unpopular. Other 
theological and controversial topics were han- 
dled by him with great ability. Among these 
we may mention a very able treatise on 
‘“‘ Episcopacy,” ‘The Atonement in its Rela- 
tions to Law and Moral Government,” ‘ Eyi- 
dences of Christianity,” and a ‘Life of St. 
Paul.” Several other narrative and biographical 
works, and numerous published sermons and 
addresses, were among the results of the in- 
dustry of this patient and indefatigable student 
and preacher. His ‘‘ Notes onthe New Testa- 
ment” were republished and largely sold in 
Great Britain, and translated into French, 
German, and Chinese. He had received the 
honorary degree of D. D. from two or three 
colleges in the United States and at least one 
foreign university, and, notwithstanding hisre- 
peated disclaimers of the title from conscien- 
tious motives, it had adhered to his name. 
BARTLEY, Morpgoat, an eminent citizen 
and pioneer of Ohio, prominent for many years 
in public life; born in Fayette County, Pa., 


* September 17, 1786; died in Mansfield, Ohio, 


October 10, 1870. He removed to Ohio in 
1809, served in the War of 1812 in the North- 
west, under General Harrison, as captain and 
adjutant. In 1814 he settled Wn Richland 
County, and remained there till 1884, when he 
removed to Mansfield, and engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. In 1817 Mr. Bartley was elected 
to the Ohio Senate, and in 1818 chosen, by the 
Legislature, Registrar of the Land-Office of Vir- 
ginia Military District Schoo] Lands; in 1823 
he resigned his registrarship, having been elect- 
ed member of Congress, his district comprising 
a large portion of Northern and Western Ohio, 
including Cleveland and Sandusky City, and 
extending to the southern border of Richland 
County. He remained in Congress eight years, 
and declined a reélection. In 1844 he was elect- 
ed Governor of Ohio on the Whig ticket, over 
the late David Tod, by a small majority. He 
declined a second term, and retired to private 
life. He remained a stanch and active Whig 
until the final disruption of that party, and 
subsequently acted heartily with the Repub- 
lican party. He left behind him a reputation 
for strict honor and sterling integrity which 
none had ever called in question, 

BAVARIA, a kingdom in South Germany. 
King, Ludwig II., born August 25, 1845; suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian IL, on March 
10, 1864; heir-apparent, his brother, Otto, 
born April 27, 1848. Prime-minister (since 
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March 8, 1870), Count von Bray-Steinburg ; 
Minister of Finance, A. von Pfretzschner ; 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works, G. 
von Schloer; Minister of War, Major-General 
‘S. von Prankh; Minister of Justice, J. von 
Lutz; Minister of Public Worship and In- 
struction, J. von Lutz; Minister of the Inte- 
rior, P. von Braun. The Council of State is 
composed of the King, the Princes Luitpold 
and Adalbert of Bavaria, and the ministry. 
Bavaria is divided into the following proy- 
inces: 


CENsus or Dec. 8, 1867. 


AREA 
PROVINCES. 
Sq.Mls,} Males. | Females. | Total. 
Upper Bavaria.......... 6,580} 420,558} 407,111] 827,669 
Lower Bavaria.......... 4.154) 292,219] 302,292) 594,511 
Palatinate............... 2,293] 310,405} 315,661) 626,066 
Upper Palatinate and Re- 
gensburg..../......0.. 3,730} 236,616} 254,679] 491,295 
Upper Franconia. ....... | 2,712}. 259.903] 275,157] 535,060 
Middle Franconia.......| 2,917] 283,054] 296,634! 579,688 
Lower Franconia and} 3,242] 285,000] 299,972] 584,972 
Aschaffenburg......... 
Suabia and Neuberg.....| 3,664} 287,207] 297,953] 585,160 
BOL eee) cisieernepe's 29.29212.374,962/2,449,459/4,824,421 


Of these 4,824,491 inhabitants, 3,441,029 
(or 71.32 per cent.) were Roman Catholics ; 
1,328,713 (or 27.55 per cent.) Protestants ; 
49,840 Jews; 3,267 Reformed; 143 Greeks; 
and 4,696 Mennonites, Baptists, and German 
Catholics. The public debt on December 31, 
1869, amounted to 425,355,554 florins, com- 
prising a railroad debt of 163,428,800 florins. 
The annual revenue and expenditures for one 
year of the ninth financial period (1868 and 
1869) are estimated at 87,144,606 florins.* 

In October, 1869, the Second Chamber was 
dissolved, as the two great parties were equally 
strong, and the election of President of the 
Chamber was made impossible by an unchange- 
able tie-vote. A new election took place in 
November, at which the ‘ Patriots ” (Catholic 
party) received a majority of 6 (80 against 74, 
of whom 63 belonged to the party of progress, 
and 11 were independent [Wilde]). This re- 
sult caused a ministerial crisis, the extremists 
of the Patriotic party demanding the formation 
of a new Cabinet, while the Liberals petitioned 
the King for the retention of the prime-minis- 
ter; Prince Hohenlohe, who, in September, 
1869, had in vain endeavored to bring about a 
compromise and reconciliation between the 
parties of the Diet. The new Diet met in 
Munich on the 8d of January, and organized 
by electing the ministerial councillor Weis 
President, Count Seinsheim, Vice-President, 
Dr. Jérg (editor of the Historisch-Politische 
Blitter), of Munich, first Secretary. The royal 
speech, which was delivered onthe 17th of Jan- 
uary, promised anew liberalelectoral law; and, 
with regard to the question of the unification 
of Germany, announced that the treaties with 
the North-German Confederation would be 


* For a statement of the army, sce AMERICAN ANNUAL 
Crciorzpra for 1868. 
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faithfully observed, and that the King desired 
a restoration of a national union of the German 
States, provided, however, that it would not 
endanger the independence of Bavaria. The’ 
addresses of the Chambers in reply to the 
royal speech strongly urged the formation of a 
new Cabinet, representing the majority of the 
two Chambers, The King refused to receive 
the deputation of the First Chamber, which 
was to present to him their address, but was 
finally (March 7th) prevailed upon to accept 
the resignation of the prime-minister, Hohen- 
lohe: in his place he appointed, howeyer, not 
a member of the Patriotic party, but Count 
Bray, who professed the same political views 
as the Prince Hohenlohe, and, in spite of the 
hostile majority in both Chambers, pursued the 
same policy. 

With regard to the Council in Rome, the 
Government regarded the doctrine of papal 
infallibility as dangerous to the State Govern- 
ments, and forbade its official promulgation by 
the Bavarian bishops. When, however, the 
Catholic papers generally published the text 
of the doctrine, the Government desisted from 
further measures against it. 

On the outbreak of the German-French War, 
the Government at once showed areadiness to 
fulfil the obligations imposed upon it by the 
treaties of 1866. A large portion of the Patri- 
otic party demanded the neutrality of Bavaria, 
but, after animated debates, a considerable 
majority of both Chambers granted the war- 
credits demanded by the Government. In 
the negotiations which subsequently arose 
concerning the union of the South-German 
States with North Germany, the Govern- 
ment showed itself favorable to the union, 
but demanded several concessions, which none 
of the other members of the Confederation 
possessed. A treaty which gave to Bavaria 
some of the required concessions was signed 
at Versailles, November 27th. A few days 
later the King of Bavaria took the initiative 
in a movement for the restoration of the im- 
perial dignity of Germany, by writing the fol- 
lowing letter to the King of Saxony : 

Most Serene and Powerful Prince! Dear Friend, 
Brother, and Cousin! Victoriously led by Prussia’s 
heroic King, the German races, who for centuries 
have been united in language, manners, science, and 
art, now celebrate a brotherhood of arms, which 
gives a glorious ee of the importance of the 
power of a united Germany. Animated with a de- 
sire to codperate with them in their endeavors to 
effect this unity of Germany, I have not delayed en- 
tering into negotiations, calculated to bring about this 
result, with the Chancellor of the North-German 
Confederation at Versailles. I now address myself 
to the German princes, and especially to your Maj- 
esty, to propose that you should, together with me, 
urge upon his Majesty the King of Prussia that the 
exercise of the presidential rights should be united 
with the title of Emperor. It is for me a sublime 
thought that I can feel myself called upon, both by 
my position in Germany and by the history of my 
country, to take the first step toward crowning the 
work of German unity, ana J entertain the joyful hope 
that your Royal Majesty will accord to me your 
friendly assent. While I thus have the pleasure of 
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asking your Royal Majesty, as well as the other Con- 
federate Princes and Free Towns for their opinion, 
I am, with the assurance of my highest consideration 
‘and friendship, your Royal Majesty’s eet brother 
and cousin, LUDWIG. 

All the governments of Germany expressing 
their approval of this proposition, the King of 
Prussia was formally called upon to assume 
the title of Emperor, and complied with the 
request. (See GERMANY.) 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. King, 
Leopold IL., born April 9, 1835; succeeded his 
father, Leopold I., on December 10, 1865. 
Heir-apparent, the brother of the King, Count 
Philip of Flanders, born March 24, 1837; 
married April 25, 1867, to Princess Maria of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; has one son, Bald- 
win Leopold, born June 3, 1869. A new 
ministry was appointed on July 1, 1870, as 
follows: President, Minister of State and of 
Public Works, Count Anethan; Minister of 
Justice, Cornesse; Minister of Finances, Ja- 
cobs; Minister of War, Guilleaume; Minister 
of the Interior, Kervyan. Mr. Russell Jones 
was accredited minister resident of the United 
States, at Brussels, July 14, 1869, while Bel- 
gium is represented at Washington by its 
minister resident, Mr. M. Delfosse. 

The area of Belgium is 11,873 square miles, 
with a population, according to the official cal- 
culation of December 31, 1868, of 4,961,644 
inhabitants. Nearly the entire population of 
Belgium are Roman Catholics, the Protestants 
being estimated by Heuschling, in 1862, at 
10,000, and the Jews at 2,000; the greater half. 
of the Protestants and Jews live in the proy- 
inces of Antwerp and Brabant. The follow- 
ing table gives the area of the various provinces 
and their population at the close of the years 
1867 and 1868. 


AREA, | 


NO, OF INHABITANTS. 
PROVINCES, 
Sq. Miles,| December 81, 1867. | December 81, 1868. 

Antwerp.......| 1,094 472,208 478,810 
Brabant ........ 1,267 882,829 849,858 
West Flanders.| 1,249 648,907 654,145 
East Flanders..| 1,159 813,739 821.178 
Hennegau...... 1,485 859,918 872,738 
La@Be.... 060000 v0 1,116 567,090 576.426 
Limburg ....... 932 196,455 197,187 
Luxemburg ....| 1,706 201,613 203.081 
Namur......... 1,415 805,735 808,321 

Total..3...| 11,373 4,897,992 4,961,644 


The population of Belgium consists of various 
nationalities. According to the census of De- 
cember 81, 1866: 


2,406.491 inhabitants spoke Flemish only. 
2,041,784 vs ‘* French only. 


808,361 at ‘* French and Flemish, 

85,356 se ‘* German only. 

20,448 ae ‘* German and French. 
1,625 ° 3 ‘“* German and Flemish, 
4,966 ti ‘all the three languages, 
6,924 of ‘© foreign languages. 


1,878 were found to be deaf and dumb, 


Although, as this table shows, Flemish is 
the language of the majority of the people, the 
French language has been for many centuries 
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and stillis predominant. Since 1882 there has 
been, however, a ‘‘ Flemish movement,” the 
object of which is to secure equal rights for 
the Flemish language. The movement is 
making steady progress; the number of Flem- 
ish societies is rapidly increasing, and in 1860 
there already were in Belgium 76 political and 
31 other periodicals published in the German 
language. The following table shows the com- 
bined number of Belgians speaking either 
Flemish or German in each of the Belgian 
provinces, and in the adjacent grand-duchy 
of Luxemburg :* 

liars bovis Tees Neer eA setvescsvareeerseecmemerveegeeevonennmeneess oe : 
: LIMBURG. 
186,825. 


E. FLANDERS. 
790,951 


ANTWERP. 
449,161 


: 


rr 


W. FLANDERS. } BRABANT- LUTTICHS 
606,938 548,505 29,734: 
: ones : 


HENNEGAU. NAMUR LUXEMBURG. 
24,349 1,900 : 28,922 # 194,700 
oo000090000 00000 ooo0o00 : ooo 
oOdoo 000000 0OOOb008 ooo000 oova $ 
0000000000 0OU0D00S oo o0000 oo ca : 
o00006 0000 000000 : isjajejeleie) o0 00 : 
gooo00c00000 0000000 : 0no0000 Dpooo : 


The public debt of Belgium, on May 1, 1869, 
amounted to 706,446,214 francs. Although 
heavy sums have been expended for railroads 
and other public works, the aggregate indebt- 
edness of the country is steadily diminishing, 
as will be seen from the following statement: 


aneeenenee 


# s < 
LOANS =) ee Be 
€ SE = 
‘Sp Ao Pa 
§ a2) & 
Proportion of the indebted- 416.931.2001 5 | 16.931.200 
ness of the Netherlands at< |o5¢ya.’nas eras tab 
3 time of Paige tay Bp ete eee eimai 276 | 220,105,682 
Sonstruction o ‘ds, 850, 3 
War Indemnity........ 1888. . 7,624,000 at 18,882,000 
Loan of the City of Brussels, 
ie DR Parr ey ae ed 6,000,000} 5 6,000,000 
Various loans from 1844 to 1869/524,961,182| 434/447,57'7,882 
Indebtedness for the Canal of ? 
OCharleroyiwes.5 Ae Se tes owe 2,450,000) 434) 2,450,000 
otal trancay ty ose 828,922.764] .. |706,446,214 


Of these 706,446,214 franes, 9,916,000 francs 
were paid off from May 1, 1869, till April 80, 
1870. The budget for 1870, as approved by 


* Each square in this table denotes 10,000, the black 
squares being used for Flemish and German, the white 
squares for the French or Walloon nationality. Of the 
two figures given under Luxemburg, the smaller one re- 
fers to the Belgian province, and the larger one to the 
grand-duchy. The figures are taken from. Béckh, cer 
Deutschen Volkezahl (Berlin, 1870). They slightly differ 
from the figures given above for the population of each 

rovince, as they are derived from an earlier census. 
The table which so conspicuously illustrates the numeri- 
cal proportion of the two nationalities in the several 
provinces, was kindly furnished by Dr, Edwin Leigh. 
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the Chambers, fixed the revenue at 176,525,000 
francs, and the expenditure at 176,812,836 
franes;, the estimate of reyenue for 1871 
amounts to 179,292,000 francs, and the ex- 
penditure for the same period to 169,293,395 
frances. The standing army of Belgium, which, 


according to a decree of April 5, 1868, num- 
» bers 100,000 men in time of war, comprises 


' bataillons, consisting of 64. companies. 


16 regiments of infantry, consisting of 64 field 
bataillons or 392 companies, besides 16 reserve 
The 
cavalry consists of 2 regiments of chasseurs, 4 
regiments of lancers, and 1 regiment of guides, 


while the artillery comprises 6 regiments, with 
68 batteries. The total strength of the army 
is as follows: 


Men. | Horses. Guns. 
Tnfantry........... veel 74,000 a: Hy 
Cavalry and Gendarmes 4,908 6,572 or 
Artillery... 4,050 152 
Engineers .... 0s oe 
Total rank and file, Hy 
exclusive of officers 98,770 10,622 152. 


The exports and imports of Belgium in 1867 
and 1868 were as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

; 1867. 1868. 1867. 1868. 
France ...2.. SEU Be we we SES IBE ie ee ae ae 195,800,000 201,500,000 235,800,000 272,900,000 
Netherlands tia waren can Jokes 96,700,000 121,700,000 68,000,000 * %5,000,000 
German Customs Union 92,800,000 99,700,000 78,600,000 95,900,000 
Other European Countries not specified. . 12,000,000 12,200,000 26,800,000 11,900,000 
England........ ems eee, ote Slaten sate sea 131,100,000 141,500,000 121,600,000 119,900,000 
RUSSIA Ie. Fe dt elon Ma aU RE os « s alalenie blows SBE 48,400,000 47,300,000 15,400,000 13,400,000 
Other Kastern Countries not specified..... 10,000,000 11,100,000 2,800,000 3,200,000 
OUCH FUL OPG ok aco cles cstaynesie ef oc « om 27,000,000 39,200,000 18,900,000 88,800,000 

Fae Oitl-HOTODG warts Gis te scores homens 613,800,000 674,100,000 567,900,000 631,000,000 
America... 149,900,000 181,200,000 28,600,000 24,700,000 

ASiOie Die mci tate Fas ale oS oe stomp 9,100,000 6,000,000 400,000 200,000 

ASTI CRS teckasicnjas ote atrial ie fasaiorace 2,400,000 3,000,000 500,000 700,000 
Granditotal BrancetA4. ..... 2.6 eh ee 775,200,000 864,400,000 597,400,000 656,600,000 


The following table shows the development 
of Belgian commerce since 1841: 


Imports. Exports. 
Ma 1868 EIS OO SE SE: ake staid 364,400,000 | 656,600,000 
ASG de one etal s seria fe galdet: 775,500,000 | 597,300,000 
BGO .0 ccna skineh «sas ABO S HGBE 747,400,000 | 643,200,000 
Ay’ge per annum from 1861-1865) 639,800,000 | 537,600,000 
$8 ik ** 1851-1860} 378,900,000 | 350,720,000 
ie $5 ‘© 1841-1850! 214,800,000 | 167,200,000 


The tonnage of Belgian ports was as follows: 


TOTAL. LOADED. IN BALLAST, 


Ships.| Tonnage. Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 


rj ( 1868] 5,204] 1,326,775 | 4,434 | 1,268,734} 770) 58,041 
"e+ 1867] 5,105] 1,338,166 | 4,292 | 1,245,373 | 813] 92,793 
& | 1866| 4,568) 1,067,886 | 3,721 | "986,634 847) 81,252 
ra ( 1868] 5,150! 1,326,575 | 2,473 | 736,376 | 2,677] 590,199 
= 2 1867| 5,128] 113487373 | 2.447 | 761,187] 2,681] 587,186 
& | 1866| 4,478] 1,029,113 | 2.415! 647,442 | 2,063! 381,171 


The arrivals during 1868 comprised 836 ves- 
sels under the Belgian flag, of 85.165 tons; 
among the departures were 851 ships under the 
Belgian flag, together of 88,697 tons, The mer- 
chant navy of Belgium numbered as follows: 
1868, 68 ships of 23,141 tons, and 11 steamers of 8,752 tons. 
Hpaiiely o 31,198“ ) eds a5 
1866, 91. ‘** | 38,239“ WI 4,686“ 


Of railroads there were on January 1, 1869: 


Complet’dlGoPticection| ‘Totsle’'| “struction. 

Eng.Miles| Ens Eng.Miles} Francs. 
State Roads....... 187 31 |241,353,128 
con paces i i he 1,449 42 1,491 [515,111,000 
Total........ 7,993 | 229 | 2,222 |756,464.128 


The number of post-offices amounted in 
1868 to 414; private letters carried during the 
year, 38,362,727; newspapers, 88,966,382; of- 
ficial letters, 6,396,520. 

The length of telegraph-lines summed up 
2,565 miles, length of wire 7,906 miles; tele- 
graph-offices 410, and number of dispatches 
sent 1,502,599. 

The legislative session of the Belgian 
Chambers for 1869-1870 was closed on May 
19th. The most important bill adopted by 
the Chambers was one on the administration 
of church property. The Government and 
the Catholic party concluded a compromise 
concerning this question, the former recog- 
nizing the necessity of a strict control over 
the administration of the church property by 
the state, and the Government limiting its 
bill to such provisions as directly concern this 
control. Only one new article was added, 
providing that in future those fabriques (church 
councils) which decline a control by the Gov- 
ernment shall receive no subsidy from the 
state. In this shape the bill was adopted by 
86 against 8 votes. 

In July a new ministry was formed, of mem- 
bers of the Catholic party. New elections 
took place on the 2d of August, at which the 
Catholics obtained a decided victory. In the 
new second Chamber the Catholic party 
numbered 74, and the Liberal party only 50 
members; the Senate has 34 Catholics and 
28 Liberals. On the 8th of August, the King 
opened the Chambers, and in his speech thus 
referred to the all-important question of Bel- 
gian neutrality in the German-French War: 

The Emperor of the French has written to me to 
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state that his formal intention—in conformity with 
his international obligations—is to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. His imperial Majesty at the 
same time expresses his desire to be confirmed in 
the opinion he entertains that m kingdom will 
cause its neutrality to be respected by all means in 
its power. Iwas happy to be able to declare in my 
answer that his Majesty was not mistaken as to our 
intentions. 

The King of Prussia’s government has also hast- 
ened to give me a written assurance that Belgian 
neutrality shall be respected by it so long as the 
other belligerent parties shall not have violated the 
existing treaties, ; reset 

Among the friendly testimonials which I have re- 
ceived from joreigp powers, I am happy to cite, with 
a gratitude in which the whole country will share, 
the solicitude of the government of the Queen of Great 
Britain for the interests of Belgian nationality, and 
the generous sp Aan which those sentiments have 
pe in the Parliament and public opinion of Eng- 
land. 

Belgium, on her side, in the position in which in- 
ternational law has placed her, will not forget what 
she owes to other states, nor her duties toward her- 
self. She will know how, during the war, to main- 
tain in her conscientious neutrality the honest and 
sincere character which she has always endeavored 
to give to her relations in times of peace. In con- 
formity with the desire of the belligerents them- 
selves, she will hold herself ready to defend her- 
self with all the ardor of her patriotism and all 
the resources that a nation derives from the ener- 
gies of its will, My government has already taken 
on its own responsibility the measures which cir- 
cumstances demand, and to which the two Cham- 
bers will not refuse their approbation. In the midst 
of the anxieties which so naturally occupy your 
minds, the Government will only submit to you dur- 
ing your extraordinary session some bills of an 
urgent character, the adoption of which cannot be 
delayed till other times. Belgium, gentlemen, has 
already gone through more than one 
None has been of the gravity of that t arough which 
she is now passing. By her prudence, upright sen- 
timents, and firm patriotism, she will be able to show 
that she is worthy of herself, of the esteem which the 
other nations accord to her, and of the prosperity 
which her free institutions have procured for her. 


On the 11th of August the Chamber of 
Representatives elected Count Vilain XIV. 
President by 75 votes against 88, given to 
M. Rogier. The Chambers were prorogued 
on September 29th. 

BERRI, Marre Oarormn FrerpinanpE DE 
Bourszon, Duchess de, a princess of the elder 
branch of Bourbons, born at Naples, November 
5, 1798; died at her castle of Brunsée, in Styria, 
April 18, 1870. She was the only daughter 
of Francis I., King of the Two Sicilies, by his 
first Queen, Marie Clementine, Archduchess of 
Austria. Her mother died when she was three 
years old, and under the management of her 
step-mother, who was an Infanta of Spain, her 
education was almost wholly neglected. Ex- 
iled from home by the conquests of Napoleon 
I., she passed a sad and uninstructed child- 
hood, and, almost as soon as the Bourbons 
were restored in France and Italy, her hand 
was demanded by Louis XVUL, for his son 
the Duke de Berri. She was married on the 
18th of June, 1816, at Notre-Dame, and was 
most cordially received by the royal family 
and won the affections of her husband, though 


erilous trial. * 


BERRI, DUCHESS DE. 


he had previously contracted a marriage dur- 
ing his exile in London. This union, which 
promised to be so happy, had, however, speed- 
ily a sad termination. The duke was assassi- 
nated February 18, 1820, while leading the 
duchess to her carriage at the door of the 
opera. The assassin was a fanatical Bonapart- 
ist, and avowed that he wished to destroy the 
Bourbon dynasty in the person of the only 
member who could perpetuate the race. In 
this he was disappointed, as some months after 
the duchess was delivered of a son, who was 
baptized with great ceremony, and was re- 
garded as destined to be the future King of 
France. During the Revolution of July she 
had resolved to go to the headquarters of the 
insurgents and present the claims of her son. 
The old King prevented this step by placing 
her under arrest and confining her to her own 
apartments. The revolution triumphed, and 
she followed the Bourbon family into exile. 
From: the moment of leaving France she was 
resolved to return and attempt all means of 
restoring her son to the throne. This impelled 
her to promote a revolution in France. The 
arrangements had been made for a rising at 
Marseilles at the time of her landing there in 
April, 1832; but, this having failed, she direct- 
ed her course toward La Vendée, and during her 
sojourn there she became the heroine of many 
adventurous scenes. Driven from place to 
place by the columns of troops on her foot- 
steps in every direction, she took refuge in the 
city of Nantes, which she entered as a country- 
woman, barefooted, and carrying a basket of 
eggs and vegetables. A safe asylum had been 
prepared for her in that city ; but she was be- 
trayed by Simon Deutz, a professed convert 
from Judaism to the Catholic faith, a man who 
professed great devotion to her interests. M. 
Thiers and the other members of the Cabi- 
net had stipulated to give him, it is supposed, 
1,900,000 francs for the information which led 
to her arrest. Her imprisonment gave rise to 
great commotion in France, which was inten- 
sified by the admission that she had contracted 
a secret marriage with the Count of Luchessi- 
Palli, an Italian nobleman. Upon her release 
she left France, and from that time she lived 
retired from the political arena, and devoted 
her energies to training her son for the position 
she expected him to occupy. This son, now 
the Count Henri de Chambord, or, as the le- 
gitimists call him, Henri V., is the sole heir of 
the elder Bourbon line to the French throne, 
and during the present political and military 
convulsions in France has appealed to the 
French nation, in an exceedingly well-written 
paper, to recognize his claims, He has been 
very liberal to the French wounded, and might, 
in a possible contingency, have a large follow- 
ing. The duchess, since 1838, had resided at in- 
tervals at Venice, where she owned the beau- 
tiful Vendramin Palace, and in her princely 
castle of Brunsée, in Styria. A concourse of 
friends visited her constantly, and showed that 
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she was still popular among many of the 
French people. ; : 
BLOSSOM ROCK, Tue, at the entrance 
of San Francisco Harbor. It was blasted on the 
24th of April, and has been so effectually 
destroyed that a depth of 88 feet at low water 
has been obtained. Extensive excavations 
were made in the rock, which was reached by 
means of a caisson, and the central shaft was 
bored to a depth of 25 feet from the face of 
the rock. Nine feet from the bottom of this 
shaft, radiating galleries were tunnelled in all 
directions, and altogether 40,000 tons of stone 
were removed. Twenty-three tons of powder 
were employed, placed in casks and iron tanks, 
made water-tight, and coated inside with tar. 
The barrels were ranged close to the sides of 
the galleries, while the tanks were deposited 
in the central chamber. To ignite this charge 
a piece of gas-pipe 2 feet 6 inches Jong was in- 
serted in each barrel, and a piece 6 feet long 
in each tank; these were all filled with mealed 
powder, and a fulminating cartridge placed at 
the ends. Insulated electric wires connected 
the different charges together, and were con- 
veyed to the surface of the water through a 
tube placed in the shaft and thence to a vessel 
lying at anchor 1,000 feet south of the rock. 
When all was ready for the blast the caisson 
was removed and the water allowed to flow in 
and fill the excavation. It was intended to 
explode the charge from the vessel with which 
the connections were made, but in consequence 
of an unforeseen accident another wire had to 
be substituted, and the charge was fired 600 
feet from the rock. The effect of the explosion 
was to raise a mass of water to a height of 
some 220 feet. The column rose majestically 
in the air, in the shape of a round or obtuse- 
pointed, truncated cone. This column was 
nearly 300 feet in diameter at a point some 80 
feet above the bay. Its base was shrouded by 
another majestic and accompanying outburst 
of water, which rose to the height of 80 feet 
all round the central shaft, and rolled its flood 
outward. This base was over 500 feet in di- 
ameter at the surface of the bay. High above 
the upheaved mass, rocks of large size, débris 
of the interior works, and a great quantity of 
earthy matter, were thrown and scattered far 
and wide. Thereport that there was a second 
explosion is erroneous. Nothing of the kind 
occurred, but there was a second upheaval of 
a large column of water, to be accounted for 
as follows: The instantaneous displacement of 
so vast a body of water created an enormous 
vacuum, and formed a huge unoccupied gulf 
500 feet in diameter, and nearly 40 feet deep. 
The surrounding ocean of waters plunged mad- 
ly into this gulf, in equal volume and with 
equal density from all sides, and, meeting in 
the centre with terrific force, pushed upward 
another aqueous shaft to the height of some 70 
feet. The superior height of the central col- 
umn was due to the fact that there was much 
less resistance at that point, the overlying wa- 
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ter being only 5 feet in depth, while the walls, 
or sides, were covered by from 25 to 35 feet. 

BOLIVIA, a republic in South America. 
President and dictator, since the abolition of 
the constitution in February, 1869, Mariano 
Melgarejo. The ministry in 1870 was com- 
posed as follows: M. D. Mufioz, head of the 
Cabinet, Minister of State and of External 
Affairs; M. de la Lastra, Minister of Finances 
and of Industry; M. J. Ribera, Minister of 
Justice and of Public Worship and Instruc- 
tion; General N. Rojas, Minister of War. Mr. 
L. Markbreit is minister resident of the 
United States at La Paz, and I. M. Mufioz con- 
sul-general of Bolivia at New York. The 
area of the republic, which was formerly esti- 
mated at from 480,000 to 640,000 square miles, 
has been more accurately computed in 1869 by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Ondarza at 842,730 
square miles. It is divided into eleven depart- 
ments, as follows: 


INHABITANTS, 
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According to a late (as yet unpublished) 
census, the population is reported to approach 
8,000,000. 

The standing army of Bolivia, consisting of 
81 generals, 359 officers of higher grade, 654 
subaltern officers, and 3,034 men, annually 
costs the republic 2,000,000 pesos. The public 
revenue for 1869-70 was about $2,500,000, 
and the public debt (all internal) amounted to 
$7,500,000. The commerce of the country is 
estimated at from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000 ; the 
total imports during 1868 summed up $4,500, - 
000, and the total exports during the same 
period $3,750,000. The country is rich in 
mineral productions, and the silver-mines of 
Potosi are considered almost inexhaustible. 
Gold ig found on the Eastern Cordillera of the 
Andes. The State mint at Potosi coins an- 
nually about 2+ million pesos in silver. Peru 
pays to the Bolivian Government 506,250 
pesos for duty levied at Arica on merchandise 
going to Bolivia. Concessions have been 
granted for two railroads, one to connect Co- 
bija and Potosi, and the other to form a branch 
of the Peruvian railroad from Arequipa to 
Puno. 

On the 1st of March, 1870, President Mel- 
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garejo issued a decree by which all political 
offenders, in exile or in hiding, were pardoned 
and restored to their forfeited rights as Bo- 
livian citizens. This decree only excludes 
from the general amnesty Morales and Corral, 
the two officers who were the instigators of the 
last insurrection, without any ostensible cause, 
and who, after having caused much bloodshed, 
were put to flight by the Government troops. 

A thorough system of highways throughout 
the republic is being constructed. An excel- 
lent mint is in operation near Potosi, the ma- 
chinery having been imported from the United 
States, and, in place of the base coin now in 
circulation, an improved currency will soon be 
placed in the hands of the people. A bank 
established at La Paz progresses satisfactorily, 
and the Government, satisfied with the stability 
of the institution, and powerfully influenced 
by several loans obtained from it, has declared 
its notes to be legal tenders, 

In July, Agustin Morales, the inveterate 
enemy of Melgarejo, again raised the standard 
of revolt, but it was soon suppressed. In the 
latter months of the year a great excitement 
was caused in the republic by the discovery of 
rich silver-mines in the Sierra del Limon 
Verde, fifteen miles from the small settlement 
of Calama, and seventy-five miles from the 
shore in the maritime prefecture of Cobija. 
In a short time 150 mining licenses were taken 
out at the prefecture, and there was a great 
rush from Cobija. The extent of the deposits 
is stated as being greater than any yet known 
in South America, and in richness the ore is 
compared to that of Potosi or Chafiarcillo, in 
Chili. A commission of Chilian engineers, dis- 
patched to the spot for the purpose of making 
an investigation, report that the rumors con- 
cerning the mines are not at all exaggerated, 
and advise the formation of companies for work- 
ing them to good advantage. Sefior Diaz Gana, 
the discoverer, obtained the most favorable con- 
cessions from the Government of Bolivia. 

BONALD, Lovis Jacqurs Maurice pr, a 
French Roman Catholic prelate, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Lyons, and Senator of France, 
born at Milhau, Aveyron, October 80, 1787; 
died at Lyons, February 26,1870. He was ed- 
ucated at Lyons and the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, and entered into orders in1811. He was 
for a time clerk of the Imperial Chapel, but on 
the Restoration became secretary to Monsei- 
gneur de Pressigny, Archbishop of Besancon, 
who was sent on & mission to the Pope to 
arrange the settlement of the Concordat, 
Failing in this, De Bonald returned to Paris, 
where his eloquence and the rank of his family 
soon made him popular asa preacher. In 1817 
he was appointed grand-vicar and archdeacon 
to the See of Chartres; in 1819 Charles X. 
made him his almoner, and in 1828 he became 
Bishop of Puy when but thirty years of age. 
His administration was too severe and re- 
strictive to be endured by the people of this 
newly-restored diocese, and he was obliged to 
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withdraw, being, as M. de Frayssinous said, too 
young'to be tolerant. Protesting most vigor- 
ously against the laxity of the government of 
Charles X. in religious matters, he was not’ in 
favor with the party in power, and once ortwice 
was on the point of being prosecuted. The 
Pope, however, regarded him with great affec- 
tion. In1839, on the death of Cardinal Fesch, 
he was made Archbishop of Lyons, rejecting 
the same year the archbishopric of Paris and 
that of Auch, both of which were offered him. 
He was created cardinal in 1841, and was for 
many years engaged in an almost constant po- 
lemical warfare with the University of France, 
M. Dupin, Villemain, and other friends of sec- 
ondary education. After the Revolution of 
February, 1848, he instructed his clergy to give 
an example of obedience and submission to the 
republic, and, yielding gracefully to the wishes 
of the new administration, he ordered a grand 
requiem to be solemnized for the “citizens 
who had so gloriously fallen in Paris in defence 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty.” 
After the events of December, 1851, he be- 
came a member of the Senate, by virtue of his 
title of cardinal. His years and ability gave 
him great eminence in the Catholic Church, 
but he did not assume a prominent place in the 
movements of late years. 

BONAPARTE, Jerome Naporzon (Parrer- 
son), the eldest son of Jerome Bonaparte, by 
his marriage with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of 
Baltimore, born at Camberwell, England, July 
7, 1805; died in Baltimore, Md., June 17, 1870. 
The circumstances of Jerome Bonaparte’s visit 
to this country in 1803, his acquaintance with 
the Patterson family, his betrothal to and 
marriage of Miss Patterson (the marriage ser- 
vice being performed by Bishop, afterward 
Archbishop Carroll), of their travels in’ this 
country, their voyage to Lisbon in one of Mr. 
Patterson’s ships, the refusal of Napoleon to 
permit the young bride to enter France, his 
annulling of the marriage and marrying his 
brother to the Princess Fredrica Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg, are all well known. Forbidden 
to entér France, Madame Bonaparte went to 
Holland and thence to Camberwell, England, 
where her son was born. She remained in Eu- 
rope for several years, and with a most indomi- 
table energy, but without success, sought to es- 
tablish the rights of her son. She met Jerome 
Bonaparte but once during these years, at the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, but he eseaped from 
her pesence as quickly as possible, and immedi- 
ately left the city. The son received an excel- 
lent education, partly in Europe and partly in 
the United States. He graduated with honor 
from Harvard College in 1826, and studied law, 
but never practised. He married a lady of 
large fortune in Roxbury, Mass., and the great 
property inherited from his grandfather made 
him the wealthiest citizen of Baltimore. He 
spent some time in France, during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and, on the reéstablishment 
of the empire in 1852, his mother again put 
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forward her claims for the recognition of her- 
self and her son; an imperial council decided 
that he was entitled to the name of Bona- 
parte, but not to be regarded as one of the 
imperial family. He was, however, thence- 
forward on terms of intimacy with his father, 
and was welcomed at court. The mother was 
not recognized. In 1860, on the death of Je- 
rome, her claims were again presented in be- 
half of her son, and Berryer adyocated her 
cause, This suit was never decided. Mr. 
Bonaparte was a man of: considerable ability. 
His only son, Jerome Napoleon, a graduate of 
West Point, is an officer in the French Army. 
BOURBON, Enrique Marm Ferrpinanp, 
Prince de, Duke of Seville, Infante of Spain 
and Vice-Admiral of the Spanish fleet, a prince 
of the Spanish Bourbons, brother of Francisco 
d’ Assis, ex-King-consort, and cousin of the ex- 
Queen Isabella II., born April 17, 1823; killed 
in a duel with the Duke de Montpensier, near 
Madrid, March 12, 1870. Prince Enrique was 
the second son of Francisco de Paulo Antoine 
Marie, Duke of Cadiz, and the Infanta Louisa 
Carlotta Maria Isabella, daughter of Francis L,, 
King of the Two Sicilies, He received a very 
good education and was considered both mor- 
ally and intellectually much superior to his 
brother the King consort. He married in 
May, 1847, Dofia Helena de Castelvi y Shelley, 
Fernandez de Cordoya, at Rome. During part 
of the reign of Queen Isabella, Prince En- 
rique was the most important person of Spain. 
He did not, however, exercise the influence 
his ability and relationship to the King might 
be supposed to have secured him. The King 
preferred the counsel of others, and the prince 
and Queen Isabella disagreed in consequence 
of the partiality shown by her for Marfori and 
his friends. He once informed her that if Mar- 
fori, his agents, friends, and adulators, con- 
tinued to be all in ail in the palace, he would 
never return there in his life. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was Vice-Admiral of the 
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deprived him of that position, and his rank as 
Infante of Spain, but the deposition of the 
Queen led to his being restored, nominally at 
least, to the position. He was very poor, and 
had, a few months before his death, honestly, 
no doubt, avowed himself a republican. He 
had been generally considered an aspirant for 
the yacant throne, but had repeatedly dis- 
avowed any designs upon it. He had become 
embittered against the Duke de Montpensier, ~ 
whose wife was a younger sister of Isabella 
II., both because he believed him to be a can- 
didate for the Spanish throne, and because he 
regarded him as the cause of the persecutions 
which he had suffered. 

BRAZIL, an empire in South America. Em- 
peror, Pedro II., born December 2, 1825; suc- 
ceeded his father, April 7, 1881; has two 
daughters: Isabella, married to the Count d’En, 
son of the Duke de Nemours; and Leopoldina, 
married to Duke Augustus of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha; eldest son of the latter, Pedro, born 
March 19, 1866. The ministry, during the first 
months of 1870, was composed as follows: Sen- 
ator Viscount de Itaborahy, President and Min- 
ister of Finances; Dr. P. J. Soares de Souza, 
Minister of the Interior; Niebas, Minister of 
Justice; Senator J. M. da Silva Paranhos, Min- 
ister of External Affairs; Senator Baron de 
Murityba, Minister of War; Senator Baron 
de Cotegipe, Minister of Marine; Velho, Min- 
ister of Public Works, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture. The United States of America are repre- 
sented at the seat of government by H. J. Blow, 
ambassador and minister resident at Rio de Ja- 
neiro; the Brazilian minister at Washington is 
D. J. G. de Magalhaes. Area, 3,231,000 square 
miles. The population was estimated by the 
Government, in 1867, at 11,780,000, of whom 
500,000 were Indians. This estimate is, how- 
ever, generally regarded as too high. EH. J. 
Pakenham, secretary of the British legation 
at Rio de Janeiro, transmitted to his Govern- 
ment in October, 1867, the following statement 
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According to the census taken in April, 1870, 
in Rio, the whole population of the munici- 
pality of Rio (not including Nitherohy, across 
the bay, which is supposed to have about 20,- 
000), is a little over 235,000 souls, of whom 
50,092 are slaves. Of the slaves, 26,398 are 
employed as domestic servants, 4,272 are farm 
laborers, and 5,959 are artisans. As the whole 
population of the municipality of Rio—some 
one hundred square miles of area—is included 
in the census, the population of the city proper 
can hardly much exceed 200,000, or only half 
what it was usually considered to be. 

Some statistics have also been obtained in 
regard to the births and deaths of the slaves in 
Rio during the last ten years. By the records 
it appears that during that period the deaths 
were 29,717, and the births only 14,144. The 
books of the notaries public and justices of the 
peace also show that in the same period 18,293 
emancipations took place. 

According to the new census bill, in future 
a decennial census will be taken of the whole 
empire. The census bill also takes the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, from 
the priests, and gives it to civil officers, as the 
clerical registers were very badly kept, and, 
besides, take no record of any but persons born, 
married, or deceased, within the pale of the 
Church. 

The Almanak Administratiwvo, of Rio Janeiro, 
for 1869, gives the following statement of the 
agricultural colonies at the end of 1867:* 1. 
State colonies: Blumenau, with 3,391 inhabit- 
ants; Itajahy, 1,448 inhabitants; Theresiopolis, 
1,631 inhabitants; Santa Isabel E. Vargem 
Grande, 1,213 inhabitants; Principe Don Pedro, 
467 inhabitants; Assungui, 3810 inhabitants; 
Cananéa, 556 inhabitants; Mucury, 520 inhab- 
itants ; Rio Novo, 709 inhabitants; Santa Leo- 
poldina, inhabitants not reported. 2. The 
provincial colony of Comandatuba, 156 inhab- 
itants. 38. Private colonies: Santa Maria de 
Soledade, population not ascertained; San Lou- 
renco, 1,500 inhabitants; Donna Francisca, 
4,667 inhabitants; Dom Pedro II., 1,123 inhab- 
itants. Public debt, including paper currency 
in circulation, December 81, 1869, $289,891,- 
550; revenue, 1869-70, $42,551,250; expen- 
diture, 1869-70, $39,817,250; estimated rey- 
enue, 1870-71, $29,250,000; estimated expen- 
diture, 1870—71, $35,875,000; imports, 1866— 
67, $80,450,000; exports, $76,950,000. 

The Brazilian Parliament was opened by the 
Emperor on the 6th of May. In his speech 
from the throne, the Emperor thus referred to 
the principal home and foreign questions : 

With a feeling of the most lively pleasure at findin 
myself surrounded by the national representation, 
render thanks to the All-Powerful, and I congratulate 
myself and you on the happy and glorious termina- 
tion of the war we have sustained during five years, 
always with honor to our arms, against the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Republicof Paraguay. The well-grounded 
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tistics. 
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hopes which I manifested at the opening of the last 
legislative session have been realized, of seeing our 
valiant soldiers led to a final victory under the com- 
mand of my much-loved and valued son-in-law, Army 
Marshal the Comte d’Eu. The trust which I reposed 
in the Brazilian firmness and pane has been 
amply justified, and history will bear witness in all 
time that the present generation showed itself con- 
stant and unshaken in the unanimous intent to avenge 
the honor of Brazil. The rejoicing of the whole ere 
ulation of the empire over the glorious events which 
have placed an end to sacrifices so noble, the enthu- 
siasm with which it has shown its gratitude to the 
volunteers, the national guard, the army and the 
navy, are its due homage to heroism and the merited 
reward of their proved devotion to the national cause. 
The valuable and legal coéperation of our brave allies 
codperated greatly to the results obtained in the long, 
bccn ie struggle in which we were engaged. 

Aveust AND Most Wortuy REPRESENTATIVES OF 
tue Nation: If Brazil laments the loss of many of 
her gallant children, there remains to her the memory 
of their deeds, illustrious examples of patriotism and 
bravery. The Government is engaged in realizing 
with the Republic of Paraguay, in accordance with 
the treaty of alliance of May 1, 1865, and the protocols 
annexed to it, the necessary agreements for assuring 
the permanency and advantages of peace. The pub- 
lic tranquillity continues unaltered. We maintain 
relations of the most perfect friendship with all na- 
tions. The progressive increase of the public reve- 
nues, an evident proof of the value of the productive 
powers of Brazil, enables the Government to present 
to you a budget in which the expenditures do not 
exceed the ordinary receipts of the treasury. The 
moral and material development of the empire de- 
pends essentially on the diffusion of education through 
all the classes of society, on facilities of communica- 
tion, and on giving the aid of free labor to our agri- 
culture, our principal fountain of wealth. I trust that 
you will give careful attention to these matters and 
also to electoral reform, to the improvement of the 
administration of justice, to the municipal organiza- 
tion and that of the national guard, to the providing 
of means to carry into effect the census of the whole 
empire, to the law of recruiting, and to the military 
penal and process code. 

Aveust AND Most Worrny REPRESENTATIVES OF 
tHE Natron: If your devoted and patriotic coadju- 
vancy with the Government supplied! it with the ex- 
traordinary means exacted by the war, your intelli- 
gence and love of your country will give a vigorous 
impulse to all the internal improvements promised 
us by the new era of peace. 


A considerable portion of the Conservative 
party were dissatisfied with the omission of 
any reference to the question of emancipation. 
In July, thirty-five members of the Conserva- 
tive party, under the leadership of Senkor Go- 
doy, organized a parliamentary opposition and 
issued a manifesto declaring their want of con- 
fidence in the ministry, on the ground that the 
ministry was dividing the Oonservative party, 
and was playing into the hands of the liberals 
by not bringing forward the measures of reform 
recognized by all to be a necessity, and by the 
neglect of measures to regulate emancipation. 
It seems that the slave-owners are thoroughly 
alarmed at the tide of feeling setting in against 
the institution, and which has been brought 
more fully into their view by a certain agitation 
perceptible among the slaves, and more espe- 
cially by the discredit in which property in 
slaves or dependent on slaye-labor is held in the 
money-market. They see that something must 
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be done, and are willing to accept any moderate 
measure of emancipation which would restore 
tranquillity and give them renewed credit. 
Some are even taking steps of their own, and 
are freeing slaves on condition of serving for 
a fixed term, or during the life of the owners. 
The views of these Liberal Conservatives 
were, it seems, shared by the Emperor, and 
thus led to a ministerial crisis in August. Ac- 
cording to a writer from Rio, the origin of the 
crisis was the difference of the views of the 
Itaborahy Cabinet from those entertained by 
the Emperor in regard to the emancipation 
measure reported by the special committee of 
the Chamber of Representatives. The conduct 
of the ministry in respect to the question be- 
fore the committee was from the first plainly 
tinctured with hostility, and it tried in various 
ways to prevent, or to delay, as long as possi- 
ble, the report of the committee. Owing, 
however, to the exertions of three of the five 
members, the bill was reported, greatly to the 
disgust of the ministry, in time to be debated 
during the session if undue obstacles were not 
thrown inthe way.. To prevent action, and 
to shelve the bill, became then the Govern- 
ment policy, and in consequence of this the 
Emperor on August 24th put the question 
directly to the Visconde de Itaborahy whether 
the ministry purposed taking any action this 
session upon the committee’s bill. On receiy- 
ing the reply that the ministry did not intend 
to bring the bill up at this session, the Emperor 
showed much discontent, and told his minister 
that the conduct of the Cabinet in relation to 
emancipation was compromising him (the Em- 
peror) greatly. The premier then said that 
the ministry had no intention to compromise 
his Majesty, but that it considered the provi- 
sions abolishing slaye-births of so important a 
kind as to require long consideration, and that 
if his Majesty believed that the present Cabinet 
was compromising his word, it would feel it to 
beaduty to retire, His Majesty then simply said 
“Good,” and turned away abruptly, putting 
an end to the interview for the time. After- 
ward he signified his desire that the Govern- 
ment should allow the bill to be taken up at an 
early date; and, if the ministry should refuse 
to agree to the implied ultimatum, it was un- 
derstood that its resignation would be at once 
accepted, and that Visconde de S. Vicente, a 
Conservative Senator of emancipatory tenden- 
cies, would be charged with the formation of 
aministry, which would adopt the committee’s 
slave-bill, and, if possible, carry it through 
the Chambers at this session. The Visconde de 
S. Vicente is a man of very high reputation as 
a statesman and political and legal writer, and 
some years ago brought a bill into the Senate 
to promote the gradual abolition of slavery. 
In September the ministry introduced a bill 
to authorize the Emperor to free gratuitously 
any or all of those “slaves of the nation” to 
whose usufruct he is entitled. Heretofore he 
could free them only by paying their value to 
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the national treasury, and in many cases he 
did so, although he did not avail himself of the 
usufruct of the hundreds under his control. 
The plea for the bill was the very fair one that 
his Majesty should be relieved from the neces- 
sity of paying the value of those he set free. 
At the second reading, a motion was made 
that the Chamber declare preference between 
it and the general bill of the Special Com- 
mittee on Slavery. In answer to this challenge, 
given by the minority, the Minister of the 
Empire declared that they would accept or 
propose an amendment to authorize the Goy- 
ernment to free gratuitously the remainder 
of the national slaves, and that it would 
also push on a bill of last year, ordering a 
registration of all the slaves in the empire. 
More than this the Government would not 
yield this session, and he declared that he 
would accept the vote of the House in regard 
to the question of preference as a vote of con- 
fidence or its want. With this understanding 
the vote was taken, and the Government 
secured its point by a majority of fifty-four to 
twenty-one. 

Notwithstanding this vote of confidence in 
the ministry, in October a new Cabinet was 
formed, as follows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Viscount de Sao Vicente; Minister of State, 
Oliveira ; Minister of Finance, Homen; Minister 
of Justice, Barras; Minister of Commerce, Tei- 
xeira; Minister of the Marine, Souza-Franco; 
Minister of War, General Caldwell. It was ex- 
pected that the new ministry would carry out 
the views of the Emperor concerning emanci- 
pation. 

The long war with Paraguay was brought 
to a close in March by the death of President 
Lopez. A preliminary peace with the Pro- 
visional Government of Paraguay was con- 
cluded on the 2d of June. (See Paraguay.) 

The emancipation of slaves is making steady 
progress. The 7th of September, the anniver- 
sary of independence, was kept in most of the 
provinces by freeing slaves. In Bahia the 
Emancipation Society freed forty-five, chiefly 
children. In St. Paulo a planter has libera- 
ted some two hundred slaves, probably, how- 
ever, on condition of working for him dur- 
ing aterm of years. A Masonic lodge, called 
the Segredo, attached to the Grand Orient of 
Brazil, freed twenty-one children on the 26th, 
and engaged to educate and take charge of 
them until able to gain their living. The Grand 
Master Councillor Saldanha Marenho appealed 
to the ladies present to form an emancipation 
society, and seventy-three of them at once 
signed a document organizing the Society of 
Liberation, pledging themselves to aid the 
cause of emancipation in every way consistent 
with right and modesty. The Grand Orient has 
pronounced decisively in favor of advocating 
and assisting emancipation. 

Considerable alarm is caused by the great 
spread of cretinism and goitre. It was reported 
that a great number of the inhabitants of the 
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municipality of Goyaz, in the province of 
Goyaz, and of the municipalities of Pitangui 
and Curvello, in Minas Geraes, are disabled by 
the disease, and that it is appearing in the 
municipalities of Parahiba, Oantagallo, and 
Nova Friburgo, in the province of Rio Janeiro, 
besides in that of St. Paulo, Near Taboleiro 
Grande, in Minas Geraes, there are two ham- 
lets, those of Almas and Sacko dos Papudos, 
containing 400 souls, wherein there is not an 
individual free from the disease, and a pro- 
vincial deputy not long ago proposed the dis- 
franchisement of the parish of Rio Vermelho, 
near Diamantina, ‘‘ because it was composed 
only of cretins and persons with goitre.” It is 
asserted that cretinism is due to the presence 
of dolomite in the water, and that this mineral 
has been found in large quantity in the water 
of the worst districts. Also that while the 
mineiros used the salt from the San Francisco 
salines, which contains iodine and bromine, 
they were free entirely from the disease, but 
that with the use of imported salt, which is 
reported to contain dolomite, the disease ap- 
peared, and continues to spread rapidly. 

The reason why Brazil is so imperfectly 
developed is partially explained in a report of 
Mr. Hunt, the British consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil, says Mr, Hunt, is a purely agricultural 
country of wonderful fertility, but the consul 
discourages the idea of European immigration 
into it. Quoting Mr. Buckle, the historian of 
civilization, he says that ‘the forces of Nature 
are so formidable that man cannot make head 
against them or rally against their accumulated 
pressure. The progress of agriculture is stopped 
by impassable forests, and the harvests are de- 
stroyed by innumerable insects. The moun- 
tains are too high to scale—the rivers too wide 
to bridge.” The land is principally in the hands 
of large holders, who cultivate but a small por- 
tion of it. The export and import duties are 
excessively high. A planter with an unem- 
barrassed estate is as rare as a merchant who 
has acquired money in trade. Since the date 
of the final suppression of the slave-trade in 
1851, the labor has diminished at the rate of 
7,000 negroes a year. None of the settlements 
of European immigrants have proved success- 
ful, with the exception of one or two German 
colonies established in Rio Grande. In oppo- 
sition to the glowing terms in which Brazil has 
been recommended as a field for immigrants, 
the consul says that a subscription is now in 
course of collection from the British residents, 
to enable a considerable number of their fellow- 
subjects to return to their own country, The 
North American citizen has not been more 
successful than the British subject in finding 
an opening for his industry in Brazil. There 
is no real security for human life, and, in con- 
sequence of the light punishment inflicted, as- 
sassination has come to be regarded as a venial 
offence. The Chinese are better fitted to 
prosper in Brazil—their patience makes them 
efficient, and their economy cheap laborers. 
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BREMEN, a republic belonging to the 
North-German Confederation. Burgomasters: 
O. Fr. G. Mohr (1869-73), President of the 
Senate for the year 1871; Johann Dayid Meyer 
(1867-71), President of the Senate for the 
year 1870. Area, 74 square miles ; population 
of the republic in 1867, 109,572; of the city 
of Bremen, 74,945. Total reyenue for 1869, 
2,422,796 thalers; expenditure, 2,117,968 tha- 
lers, leaving a surplus of revenue of 304,828 
thalers; estimated revenue for 1870, 2,058,- 
437 thalers; expenditure, 2,257,130 thalers, 
showing a deficit of 198,698 thalers. Public 
debt, 1869: 11,778,812 thalers, gold. The im- 
ports in 1869 were valued at 103,310,000 
thalers, gold; the exports at 94,920,000 thalers, 
gold. The movement of shipping during the 
year 1869 was as follows: Arrivals, 3,032 ves- 
sels, of 436,423 lasts (one last 4,000 lbs.) ; of 
which 2,756 vessels, of 410,648 lasts, with 
cargo, and 276 vessels, of 25,780 lasts, in bal- 
last. Clearances, 3,176 vessels, of 446,953 
lasts, of which 1,889 vessels, of 301,582 lasts, 
with cargo, and 1,287 vessels, of 145,371 lasts, 
in ballast. The merchant nayy, at the close 
of the year 1869, consisted of 800 vessels, to- 
gether of 119,209 lasts, among which were 26 
screw-steamers. The statistics of emigration 
from the port of Bremen, in 1868-69, were as 
follows: 


EMIGRANTS FROM 1868, 1869. 
North-German Confederation... 42.370 87,594 
South’ Germany sss vse cee ene 12,382 13,605 
Austriat;: we0%. ssivditiedy Oi. 7,398 4.676 
Other Countries. «oi: cas aciccas a0 4.283 4,644 

TOG sas depra Rane eee Denise's 66,433 63,519 
Of whom went to the U. States. 64,663 62,762 


BROGLIE, Acuitiz Coartes SHAaNcE Vio- 
tor, Due de, a French statesman, publicist, 
and cabinet officer, born in Colmar, November 
28, 1785; died in Paris, January 17, 1870. 
His grandfather, Marshal of France in the Sey- 
en Years’ War, had fled from France during the 
horrors of the Revolution, and died in exile at 
Minster in 1804. His father, a stanch advo- 
cate of a constitutional monarchy, refused to 
fly, and perished by the guillotine in 1794. 
The young duke, educated by the able profess- 
ors of Strasbourg, under the direction of his 
step-father, M. Argenson, early entered upon 
public life both in administrative and diplo- 
matic duties. Napoleon I. remarked his intelli- 
gence and industry, and employed him, young 
as he was, in several minor diplomatic missions. 
Never attached to Napoleon, he regarded the 
Restoration with satisfaction, and Louis XVIII. 
named him a peer of France. He attained the 
right to take part in the debates a few days 
before the judgment on Marshal Ney. The 
Duke de Broglie spoke many times during the 
trial in favor of the accused, but in vain; he 
was sentenced to death, and on the morning 
of December 7, 1815, he was shot. Soon after 
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this debate, he married the only daughter of 
Madame de Staél, as earnest a Protestant as he 
was a Catholic; but their union, which was one 
of sincere affection, was singularly harmonious 
and happy. She died in 1838. 

_ Having placed himself, by his first act in the 
House of Peers, in the ranks of the opposition, 
the Duke de Broglie maintained his indepen- 
dence of the Government through all the years 
that followed; opposing laws restricting the 
press, or influencing and controlling elections; 
the law of censorship, of preventive detention, 
of imprisonment for debt or civil actions; ad- 
yocating the suppression of the slave-trade, the 
payment of an indemnity to the United States, 
the modification of the revenue laws, etc. He 
came to be recognized as the friend and advo- 
cate of all liberal and statesmanlike principles, 
occupying very much the same position in 


France as about the same time Henry Brough-: 


am did in England. The Revolution of July, 
1830, and the establishment of a strictly con- 
stitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe 
would seem to have been the consummation 
of his hopes and desires, but it is a remarkable 
factin his history, asin that of Lord Brougham, 
that, immediately on the attainment of the ob- 
jects for which he had so long and bravely 
contended, he began to become conservative. 
Without abandoning professedly any of the 
principles of a liberal government, he con- 
stantly sought to adjourn indefinitely their 
application. Such a man was invaluable to 
Louis Philippe, who was constantly harassed 
by the fear that his government would be too 
liberal, and hence he was soon offered a place 
in the Cabinet. Between 1830 and 1836, he 
was four times a member of the Cabinet, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and finally with the presidency of 
the Council added to this important portfolio. 
During these years he promoted and carried 
some excellent measures; notably among these 
were the suppression of the slave-trade, and, a 
little later, the preliminary steps for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He resigned in 1834 because 
the bill for American indemnity failed to be- 
come a law, and only returned to the Cabinet 
when its passage was pledged. But he had so 
far departed from his old liberal principles as 
to present, advocate, and carry through the 
Legislative Assembly, a law for restricting the 
libérty of the press. He retired finally from 
the Cabinet in February, 1836, and no persua- 
sion could induce him to accept office again. 
In the Chamber of Peers he maintained an in- 
dependent position, sometimes sustaining, but 
oftener opposing the ministry. The Revolution 
of 1848 occasioned him much sorrow, for he 
saw in it the destruction of a monarchy he had 
helped to found. After the election of Louis 
Napoleon, he entered the Legislative Assembly 
to promote monarchical views, but the coup 
@état disappointed his calculations. In 1856 
he was admitted into the French Academy, 
and signalized his admission by an avowal of 
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his hearty sympathy with the government of. 
Louis Philippe and the men who had been the 
principal actors in it. He next appeared be- 
fore the public in 1861, when he entered a 
prosecution against the Prefect of Police for 
the illegal seizure of a work on which he had 
been occupied, entitled ‘‘My Views of the 
Government of France.”? Finally, the work 
was given up by the prefect, and the duke de- 
sisted from his suit. In 1868 he published a 
collection of his orations and state papers, un- 
der the title of “ Writings and Speeches of the 
Duke de Broglie,” 8 vols., 8vo. He had early 
in his public career (in 1828) founded, and edit- 
ed for a time, the Reoue Francais. In 1836, the 
duke had been promoted to be a Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and during his long 
public life he received many of the decorations 
of foreign orders. In private life the duke 
was a fine specimen of the accomplished 
French nobleman, genial, courteous, and re- 
fined in his manners, and always mindful of 
the rights and feelings of others. 
BRUNSWIOK, a duchy belonging to the 
North-German Confederation. Duke Wilhelm 
I., born April 25, 1806; succeeded his brother, 
Duke Karl, in 1830. (See Germany.) 
BURLINGAME, Awson, LL. D., an Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomatist, minister pleni- 
potentiary from the United States to China 
from 1861 to 1867, and ambassador from the 
Emperor of China to the Western powers from 
1867 to 1870, born in New Berlin, Chenango 
county, New York, November 14, 1822; died 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, February 23, 1870. 
His parents early removed to Ohio, and thence 
to Michigan, where he was educated, first at 
the public schools of Detroit, and then at 
the branch University of Michigan at the 
same place. While a student he gave prom- 
ise of ability which was afterward strikingly 
developed. In 1848 he came to Massachusetts 
and entered the Cambridge Law School. While 
at the law school he was first drawn into poli- 
tics, and became an ardent Whig. About this 
time he married a daughter of Hon. Isaac Liv- 
ermore, of Cambridge, and decided to become 
a citizen of Massachusetts. He opened a law- 
office in Boston, in association with George P. 
Briggs, Esq., son of Governor Briggs. He was 
president of the Young Men’s Whig Republi- 
can Association in 1848. He visited Europe 
in 1849 and 1850. In 1852 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts Senate from Middlesex, and 
one of his principal acts in that body was his 
opposition to the party that elected him, on 
the Maine liquor law. He was elected in 1853 
to the Constitutional Oonvention for the town 
of Northborough, and the records bear honor- 
able testimony to his zeal in support of promi- 
nent measures. He was a member of the 
Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and Thirty-sixth 
Congresses, and won 4 good reputation for 
ability, both in general business and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He 
won his elections to ‘the House by means of 
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his personal popularity, and in a closely-con- 
tested district. In the opening of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress occurred that protracted strug- 
gle so notorious in our political history, in 
which for nine weeks the members of the House 
of Representatives balloted without result for a 
Speaker. In that struggle Mr. Burlingame 
took an active part. It was in the course of 
that Congress, too (in its second session), that, 
impelled alike by his friendship for the Massa- 
chusetts Senator, his strong sense of right and 
justice, and his abhorrence of the cowardice 
and ruffianliness of the assault on Senator Sum- 
ner, he uttered in the Hall of Representatives 
that eloquent but scathing invective which led to 
achallenge from Preston Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
a few hours after sent a demand for a with- 
drawal of his language or a personal encoun- 
ter. Mr. Burlingame declined to withdraw it, 
and expressed himself ready to meet any con- 
sequences which might follow. The friends 
of Mr. Brooks were apprehensive of Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s well-known skill as a rifle-shot, and 
they sought to obtain from him some explana- 
tion of his language: which they might con- 
strue into an apology or excuse for not bring- 
ing the two parties into a duel. They did ob- 
tain a memorandum to the effect that it was not 
his purpose to degrade Mr. Brooks, but find- 
ing that this was used to give the impression 
that he was unwilling to fight, he promptly 
withdrew it in the columns of the Jntelli- 
gencer and accepted Mr. Brooks’s challenge, 
the place of meeting named being Clifton, 
Canada; but here Mr. Brooks’s friends again 
objected that they could not have their principal 
go so many hundred miles through the enemy’s 
country—yviz., the States of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and NewYork; and thus the matter 
fell through. In the contest for the Thirty- 
seventh Congress Mr. Burlingame was defeated 
by Hon. William Appleton, and for a time it 
seemed as though his wish to retire from pub- 
lic life was to be gratified. But the Adminis- 
tration had employment for him. He was first 
tendered the mission to Austria, and accepted, 
but this power refused to receive him on ac- 
count, as is supposed, of Mr. Burlingame’s 
eloquent addresses in fayor of Sardinia and the 
unity of Italy. President Lincoln thereupon 
offered him the appointment of Minister to 
China, a position which was promptly ac- 
cepted. In the performance of the duties of 
this office Mr. Burlingame exhibited great and 
peculiar ability. He obtained the confidence 
of the Chinese authorities to an unusual ex- 
tent. In 1865 he made a brief visit to this 
country, and was warmly received by all his 
personal and political friends. 

In the year 1867 anew era began in Mr. 
Burlingame’s career. Late in that year he an- 
nounced to Prince Kung his intention of re- 
signing the office of United States minister, 
and of returning to his own country, Efforts 
were made by the prince and all the Chinese 
officials to induce him to reconsider his deter- 
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mination, but in vain. Prince Kung then 
broached to him the plan, of which the Chi- 
nese embassy was the realization. It was at 
first proposed to have him transact a business 
unofficially at Washington for the Chinese 
Government. It was next suggested that he be 
empowered to treat officially in the name of 
that government with the United States author- 
ities. Finally the Chinese officials offered to 
send him on a mission to all the civilized 
powers at the head of an embassy which should 
be on a standing of the highest respectability. 
This offer was accepted, and Mr. Burlingame 
placed his resignation at once in the hands of 
the secretary of the American legation. <A 
week later he received his credentials from 
Prince Kung. Mr. Burlingame and his col- 
leagues left Shanghai on the 25th of February, 
1868, for San Francisco. 

After he had accepted this diplomatic trust, 
and just before he left the shores of Asia, he 
saw a newspaper which bitterly denounced 
him for renouncing his American allegiance, as 
it charged, to take a lucrative appointment 
from a foreign power. In the weeks of his long 
journey across the Pacific, it often oppressed 
him with gloomy forebodings. Before he 
reached the Golden Gate they became, at times, 
almost unendurable. ‘Is it not possible,” he 
reasoned to himself, “‘that Americans may re- 
gard my acceptance of this foreign trust as a 
selling out of my birthright?” He knew he 
had been conscientious in consenting to take 
it, in the interest of civilization, humanity, 
progress, and international good-will. But he 
knew, too, how harshly and unjustly public 
men are sometimes judged; and, when the. 
steamer sailed up to the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco, he was in a state of feverish excitement. 
The wharf was densely crowded. He looked 
from the deck of the steamer upon them, and 
wondered if it were possible that, inflamed by 
hostile criticism, they had come there to jeer 
and insult him. The first man who came upon 
the deck before the steamer had swung round 
to its place was a porter or baggage-man, who, 
of course, did not know him. Burlingame 
asked him, as coolly as possible, what all this 
crowd meant. ‘ Why,” answered the man, 
“the whole city is here to welcome the new 
Chinese minister, and the city authorities to 
proffer him its hospitalities.” The suspense 
was over, and his heart never throbbed a sin- 
cerer “Thank God!” 

The subsequent progress of the embassy is 
well known. It first visited this country, where 
it was received with the highest consideration; 
and it and its chief were made the recipients 
of a series of ovations which were hearty and 
enthusiastic. A treaty was negotiated at 
Washington between the United States and 
China, which was liberal and enlightened. 
The Chinese Government testified its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Burlingame’s labors by promptly 
ratifying this treaty. The embassy then vis- 
ited London, Paris, Berlin, and other Euro- 
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pean capitals, and lastly St. Petersburg, where 
the eminent diplomatist died after two days’ 
illness, just as he had nearly completed his 
great diplomatic work. The reception of the 
embassy at the European courts was highly 
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flattering to its chief, and his success promised 
to be as marked as it was in the United States. 
His sudden death cut short a career as brilliant 
as it was useful, and excited the regrets of a 
host of friends in various countries. 
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CALIFORNIA. The Federal census of 1870 
gives 556,615 as the population of California, 
a gain in ten years of 176,669, or about 46 per 
cent. The gain has been very unevenly dis- 
tributed over the State, and six of the most 
important mining counties have lost over one 
half of their inhabitants. The gain has been 


chiefly in the agricultural districts and the . 


larger towns. There are 50 counties in the 
State, 18 of which are comprised in mining 
districts. The total population of the mining 
region is 105,314, or an average of 5,861 to 
each county, while the agricultural and com- 
mercial districts have 451,299 inhabitants, or 
20,513 to the county. The movement of the 
population, in six of the mining counties, in the 
last ten years has been as follows: 


COUNTIES. 1860. 1870. 

(ARN GSE: a a eee SenRORD 16,299 8,895 
EE POLRGO: so aise eas we ace ee 20,562 10,309 
WT CHG): bp Oe ee ees PN 6,243 4,572 
WIORPAL a2 5 op ied atch opesye'sor 11,387 5,619 
PREIS Ye opeercic caidis-aic vem sie 5,125 3,213 
SEVERE wre actetets cfaisia)aty clate’ 0% 16,226 8,150 
Motab [yn 52115 ta cet hs 5,842 40,768 


Four agricultural counties show the follow- 
ing result: 


COUNTIES, | 1860. | 1870. 

Sani Kona. roe cn | 9,435 | 21,050 
Stanislaus. 2205/2028. 0 Je. 21245 6,499 
DVECT COG A 1is Gish. td bleidte oldebin «a 1,141 2,807 
ORCS Once stoieeciere ater crieiaree 4,605 6,336 
EDOM Saree cote oo ee s 17,426 36,692 


In 1860 the city of San Francisco had 56,802 
inhabitants, now it has about 150,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the whole population of the 
State. A considerable portion of the increase 
throughout the State has arisen from Chinese 
immigration. The ‘Six Companies” have 
brought 138,586 Chinamen into the port of San 
Francisco, 41,000 of whom are now within the 
limits of the State, the rest having returned 
home, died, or migrated elsewhere. Of those 
remaining, only 4,800 are women, and 3,000 
children. In no State of the Union are the 
products of the earth so great where the popu- 
lation is so small, and, outside of the cities, so 
sparse. It is true the State has had an exist- 
ence of only twenty years, yet, at present, facts 
hardly indicate a great population in the future. 

The following table is compiled from the 
United States census of the State: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Alarmed aiseita seisese cetera © 24,237 8,927 
AMDING ETE GEUAG Baile « slalesslelste 685 dass 
AINAMOT Soars asccacieaiena cs ne 9,582 10,930 
Butter. Scccqye cess avails fast 11,403 12,106 
Calaveras. 62.05. ccc cineeeisers 8,895 16,299 
Cohisiine. ab: gy labeie cites tis 6,165 2,274 
Contra Costa... ceo. cscecose 8,461 5,328 
Del Nortes cess ke 2,022 1,993 
Bi Dorados s.G. aad, Ove shins 10,309 20,562 
POPCANO sryecn avesire oaths as tent 6,336 4,605 
Pam pOlS. isnccce scene cee 6,143 2,694 

TEV UG s ortivatia rs ce SOM bttee 1,956 baste 
Kernst 5 Sa dona pep esereat 2,925 Bon. 
Kalamath ore, Savjeswic satis ves 1,686 1,803 
Dake tie fae bhriclicis Berane 2,969 rat 
Lassemlis cuit ibteaenidess ates 1,327 se 
TOS FAN SOlESE 5) diene ida elas a 15,309 11,333 

ATU airs fs aclog te weiive see 6,903 8,334 
Mariposags ts vids. marecnkeds 4,572 6,243 
Mendocino ae ach li 5. Sond bs ope 7,545 3,967 
MCT CE Miccz ie wns ite insets siaes 2,807 1,144 
(6) 0 £0 fra aR Gk Ea Ce aroma 430 Lee 
Monterey. Jaitenete bee oa 9,876 4,739 
IN aera caceste ercla isvelavaipibcalctas 5,521 
INGVAOGs. chececayaiss sisp's A clehle 19,136 16,446 
Placenwoe Aosta. a8 11,357 13,270 
PLM AS he oo,5634:0 88s cg esere os 4,489 4,363 
Sacramento... cas seve. cen ss 26,831 24,142 
San Bernardino.............. 8,988 5,551 
San Diegsol ; ve reicsvees «ace bl sels 4,974 4,321 
San HTINCigCO. 5st. «210 scion ante 149,482 56,802 
San Joaquin ................ 21,050 9,435 
San Luis Obispo............ 4,772 1,782 
Sam MALO: 1 os iwcideveisigiens' lets sie 6,635 3,214 
Santa Barbara. voc. 4a- dee sa0 784 8,543 
Santa Clara. oi... csetec ces 26,246 11,912 
Santa Crxa7zi 52 sci piae ses 8,743 4,944 
SHARLS s siaerccisteresa tj’ an sisiesece 4.173 4,360 
SieerBe cecrcscenass omens 5,619 11,387 
Siskiyonss: 2.5 97 a otkeethik 6,848 77,629 
SOL Gis sie aie'c opin he ly eieecoios 16,871 7,169 
BONOMB A arsed cinle misterete cnitaterghs 19,819 11,867 
Stanislaus ss SAS A aA Ace ake 6,499 2,245 
Sutter h A. mils-ctmersseass 5,030 8,390 
Tehama .. 41. sey octeshakeene 3,587 4,044 
Trinity <c.casie ae nes 8,213 5,125 
Tulareriistis Jaikiss debaters 4,533 4,638 
Tuolumne see spoeeaeen geek 8,150 16,229 
PC Wr asermerndosse-Oe 4 or SOs 9,899 4,716 
Mamba Also... adders «30h s 10,851 13,668 
OURS freee eee ans 556,615 379,946 


According to the latest trustworthy statis- 
tics, there are in the entire State 120,947,840 
acres of land, 80,000,000 of which are suscep- 
tible of cultivation; half of these still in the 
hands of the Federal Government. The number 
of acres actually enclosed at the present time 
is about 5,000,000, but only 2,000,000 acres 
are under actual cultivation. Public lands have 
been disposed of as follows: For schools and 
educational purposes, 6,765,404 have been 
granted; 6,030,814 have been taken under 
Mexican grants; 500,000 have been granted 
for internal improvements, 116,382 for rail- 
roads, and 6,400 for public buildings; 1,198,874 
have been sold, and 368,321 have been taken 
under tho Homestead Act, 470,452 under mili- 
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tary warrant, 580,572 under “scrip,” 843,169 
under swamp locations, and 28,129 under In- 
dian scrip. 

Besides these, 10,424,000 acres are now 
claimed by railroad companies as follows: | 

Central Pacific, 1,894,000; Western Pacific, 
500,000; California and Oregon, 2,800,000 ; 
Copperopolis, 230,000; Southern Pacific, 6,000,- 
000 


The State produces about 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 8,000,000 of barley, 1,200,000 of oats, 
16,000 of rye, 1,000,000 of maize, 10,000 of 
buckwheat, 64,000 of peas, 78,000 of peanuts, 
150,000 of beans, 387,000 of castor-beans, 
1,400,000 of potatoes, 75,000 of sweet potatoes, 
70,000 of onions, 850,000 tons of hay, 570,000 
pounds of hops, 90,000 pounds tobacco, 3,500 


tons of beets, 5,000,000 pounds of butter, . 


3,000,000 pounds of cheese, 500,000 pounds of 
honey, 4,000,000 gallons of wine, 300,000 gal- 
lons of brandy, 220,000,000 feet of sawn lumber 
and 100,000,000 shingles annually. It has 
25,000,000 grape-vines, 10,000,000 mulberry- 
trees, 1,200,000 apple-trees, 1,000,000 peach, 
300,000 pear, 200,000 plum, 100,000 cherry, 
43,000 nectarine, 40,000 quince, 52,000 apricot, 
83,000 fig, 4,000 lemon, 25,000 orange, 20,000 
olive, 6,500 prune, 25,000 almond, and 15,000 
walnut trees; 10,000,000 strawberry-vines, 
1,400,000 raspberry, and 172,000 gooseberry 
bushes; 209,000 horses, 24,000 mules, 500,000 
neat-cattle, 2,200,000 sheep, 7,000 Cashmere 
goats, 412,000 hogs, 1,500,000 chickens, 150,000 
turkeys, 25,000 geese, 80,000 ducks, 32,000 
beehives, 62 steam grist-mills, 205 water-power 
grist-mills, 207 steam saw-mills, 161 water- 
power saw-mills, 360 quartz-mills, 874 mining 
ditches, with an aggregate length of 12,000 
miles, and 720 irrigating ditches, which irri- 
gate 70,000 acres. 

The average crop of grapes is about 8,000 
pounds to the acre, and some of the vineyards 
afford a net profit of over $1,000 per acre 
every year. The mines of California are still 
prolific of the precious metals. The latest 
statistics are those of 1869, which give the ex- 
portation of gold from San Francisco as $87,- 
287,117, and the receipts as $51,226,769, of 
which $21,472,851 are from Oalifornia mines. 
The annual coal product of the State is about 
$1,000,000; quicksilver, $1,500,000; silver, $1,- 
000,000; other minerals, $500,000, making the 
total mining production of the State $27,000,- 
000. There are 421 quartz-mills, of which 206 
are operated by steam-power., The machinery 
in these quartz-mills cost $6,500,000. There 
are 158 grist-mills, costing $2,600,000. Seventy 
of these are propelled by steam-power, Saw- 
mills count up 417, of which 231 are propelled 
by steam. They can turn out 4,300,000 feet 
of lumber per day. In 1869 there were 492 
mining ditches, aggregating 4,842 miles in 
length. 

The total value of the industrial products of 
the State for a single year is about $182,000,000, 
of which $89,000,000, or about 45 per cent., is 
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derived from agriculture, $75,000,000 from 
manufactures, $27,000,000 from mining. . The 
assessed value of property in. the State is 
$247,000,000, which is said to be but one- 
fourth of the actual market value. More than 
two-fifths of the entire amount is in San Fran- 
cisco. The number of vessels which arrived 
at San Francisco in 1869 was 8,524 from for- 
eign ports, 146 from American Atlantic ports; 
and 2,904 from American Pacific ports. The 
total measurement was 1,145,105 tons—the 
vessels from the American Atlantic ports aver- 
aging 1,100 tons each; foreign ports 860 tons; 
and from domestic ports 190 tons. Nearly one- 
fifth of the total tonnage consists of steamers. 
The quantity of merchandise received from 
American Atlantic ports by sailing-vessels was 
273,500 tons; while the Panamasteamers, which 
had an aggregate measurement of 117,449 tons 
for the year, brought domestic merchandise 
from the Atlantic States valued at $36,104,000 
in currency. Of foreign merchandise $15,500,- 
000 worth was imported, including $4,500,000 
from Great Britain, $2,600,000 from France, 
$1,650,000 from China, $1,120,000 from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and $1,800,000 from South 
America, Among the articles imported are 
58,000,000 pounds of sugar, 32,000,000 pounds 
of rice, 2,100,000 of tea, 8,870,000 pounds of 
coffee, 8,000,000 oranges, 26,000 firkins of but- 
ter, 314,000 taels of opium, 20,000 cases of 
olive-oil, 145,000 cases of coal-oil, 47,000 cases 
of oysters, 168,000 packages of candles, 51,000 
cases of wine, 17,000 baskets of champagne, 
and 20,000 kegs, casks, barrels, and pipes of 
wine, 20,000 barrels of whiskey, 15,000 packages 
of tobacco, 70,000 packages of raisins, 6,715 
cases of sardines, 18,000 boxes of starch, 47,000 
packages of soap, and 80,000 cases of boots. 
Of the merchandise exports of the year, Great 
Britain took $8,987,889; New York, $5,552,- 
942; Ohina, $1,816,100; Mexico, $1,007,317; 
British Columbia, $652,945 ; Hawaiian Islands, 
$578,556; Japan, $545,122; Central America, 
$426,583; Australia, $354,206; Peru, $351,936; 
Brazil, $207,000; and other places, smaller 
sums. 

There are now about 800 miles of completed 
railroad in the State. The Pacific Railroad 
has its western terminus at Oakland, near San 
Francisco. From this place to Sacramento, 
135 miles, it is known as the Western Pacific. 
The Central Pacific extends from Sacramento 
to Ogden—742 miles, of which 105 are in this 
State—where it connects with the Union Pa- 
cific, which stretches 1,032 miles, to Omaha, 
in Nebraska. The California and Oregon Rail- 
road branches off from the Central Pacific at 
Roseville, 18 miles from Sacramento. It is 
now completed for about 60 miles, and is ulti- 
mately to extend to Portland, Oregon. The 
San Joaquin Valley Railroad, branching off 
from the Western Pacific at Stockton, is to run 
to Visalia, a distance of 160 miles. The South- 
ern Pacific is 80 miles long, connecting San 
Francisco with Gilroy, by way of San José. 
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The California Pacific Railroad is 60 miles 
long, and connects Vallejo with Sacramento. 
There’ are also the railroad from Sacramento 
to Shuyl Springs, 45 miles long; the Los An- 
geles Railroad, 20 miles; and the Northern 
California, completed from Marysville to Oro- 
ville, a distance of 26 miles. Besides these, 
the Vallejo and Cloverdale road, 70 miles 
long, is in course of construction, and the Cop- 
peropolis road, running 88 miles eastward from 
Steckton, is projected. 

The Legislature of California holds its ses- 
sions biennially. It met on the first Monday 
of December, in 1869, and continued in session 
until the first part of April following. On the 
7th of January, Governor Haight submitted a 
special message on the question of ratifying 
the fifteenth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. He opposed the ratification, on the 
ground that it gave the General Government 
jurisdiction in a matter which he believed 
should be left entirely to the different States. 
In concluding his message, he says: 

“Tt is idle to puppose that the people of this State, 
or any other of the States, will be satisfied to have 
wrested from them the right to control their local 
affairs. They are not blind to the fact that it is this 
control which is but another name for liberty, and 
which 7s liberty. .No system which violates the 
maxims and ee ea of freedom can be made per- 
maneut by political artifice, or by the use of military 
force. It is too much in conflict with the genius and 
traditions of the American people, and with that in- 
extinguishable love of liberty which, though it may 
seem dormant for a while, will certainly revive and 
assert its irresistible power. It is not possible for an 
oligarchy of politicians, sitting in conclave at Wash- 
ington, to continue long to exercise arbitrary control 
over the people of remote States in all the arrogance 
of conscious tyranny, violating that cardinal doctrine 
of all free government, to wit: ‘‘ That every people 
has the absolute and inalienable right to control its 
own destiny, and to form its own political and _so- 
cial institutions.”’ It is this principle, consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs of freedom in our own Revo- 


lution, and in all ages, which no political organization | 


can safely violate, and which lies at the foundation of 
the struggle now in progress in this country. The 
attempt is made to transfer political power from the 
people themselves to legislators at Washington; to 
submerge the Executive and Judiciary under unlim- 
ited congressional control; to destroy all the checks 
and balances of our system, and convert it into one 
resembling the French National Convention, from 
which the people of that country gladly escaped by 
seeking refuge in the despotism of one man from 
that of an unscrupulous and tyrannical legislative 
majority. Such an attempt can never permanently 
succeed among a people educated to freedom as are 
the Americans from childhood. It needs but that 
they should see the contest as it is between liberty 
and local self-government on one side, and centralized 
power or despotism on the other, and to this they 
cannot long be blind. Peace in our distracted coun- 
try is an object desired by all, but it is only attaina- 
ble by spepening the truth that Government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that it is not possible to perpetuate arbitrary 
rule, in the hands either of a king or of a Congress, 
The right of self-government is as sacred to the peo- 
ple of Georgia as it is to those of Massachusetts, and 
the tyranny of political adventurers over the people 
of States whose representatives have been arbitrarily 
excluded from Congress, to whom all the promises 
of the Government have been falsified, and whose 
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liberties have been trampled under foot, will, at no 
distant day, be justly regarded as among the most 
wrongful of those which oe defaced the annals of 
modern times. 

The Legislature rejected the amendment, and, 
after its final ratification by two-thirds of the 
States had been proclaimed, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State rendered an opinion declar- 
ing that county clerks should refuse to register 
negroes until the State law had been changed, 
or Congress had taken some action in the mat- 
ter, Among the acts passed by the Legisla- 
ture was one revising the school law, and one 
providing for a general revision and codifica- 
tion of the statutes of the State. Commis- 
sioners were appointed under this latter act, 
and the work was begun in the latter part of 
the year. 5 

There was no general election in California 
this year, and hence no important moyement 
of the political parties. The Republican State 
Central Committee, who held a meeting in 
August, adopted resolutions expressing sym- 
pathy with the German people in the war in 
Europe; favoring the total abolition of the 
income tax; the reduction of all taxation to 
the lowest requirement of the Government; 
affirming the resolutions of the State Conven- 
tion of 1867; strongly opposing the importa- 
tion of coolies; and requesting the State de- 
partment to investigate the conduct of con- 
suls in the Chinese ports, allowing the law 
against the importation of coolies to be vio- 
lated. 

The term of the State officers is four years, 
and the next election occurs on the Ist Wednes- 
day of September, 1871. The three Repre- 
sentatives to which the State is entitled in Con- 
gress will also be elected in 1871. The pres- 
ent Governor, H. H. Haight, is a Democrat, 
aud the Legislature is divided as follows: 
Senate, 26 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 3 Inde- 
pendent; House of Assembly, 66 Democrats, 
11 Republicans, and 3 Independent. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.* There are at pres- 
ent in Central America five independent repub- 
lics: Costa Rica, Guatemala, San Salvador, Nic- 
aragua, and Honduras. Their area and popu- 
lation were, in 1869, 178,700 square miles, 
with 2,665,000 inhabitants. 

Costa Rica.—President of the Republic, 
Tomas Guardia; minister resident of the 
United States, J. B. Blain, in San José. The 
public revenue amounts to $1,000,000 annually. 
Costa Rica has no public debt. 

GuATEMALA.—President of the Republic, V. 
Cerna (1869-72); minister resident of the 
United States, S. A. Hudson, in Guatemala ; 
Minister of Guatemala and San Salvador, at 
Washington, M. J. Vela. Public revenue, in 
1867, $1,518,180; expenditure, $1,509,053. 
Public debt in 1865, $2,461,978, of which 
$1,489,379 was a floating debt. The industri- 
al interests of the country, which were already 


* See AMERICAN CrcoLopapis for 1869, for details of 
area and population. 
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highly prosperous, will soon receive a fresh 
impulse for further development from a rail- 
road which is now in course of construction. 
This road, which is the work of an English 
company, is to connect the capital, Guatemala, 
with the port of Santo Tomas on the Atlantic 
coast, traversing the departments of Santa 
Rosa, Jupitapa, and Chiquimula. 

San SaryApor.—President of the Republic, 
F. Duefias (1868-1878) ; minister resident of 
the United States at San Salvador, General 
Torbett. In the budget for 1869, the revenue 
amounts to $1,024,531; the expenditure to 
$801,802. The consolidated public debt amounts 
to $730,357; the non-consolidated to $141,243. 
The imports, in 1868, amounted to $1,794,061; 
exports, $9,184,429. Oochineal, which was for- 
merly the principal article for exportation, and 
generally reached from 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
ageregate value of exports, has of late been 
rather neglected, as the culture of coffee is 
found to be more profitable. The annual ex- 
ports of the latter are from 85,000 to 90,000 
hundred-weight. 

Nroaragua.— President of the Republic 


(1867-1871), F. Guzman, who is also com-- 


mander-in-chief of the army; minister resi- 
dent of the United States, in 1870, C. N. Riotte; 
minister resident of Nicaragua at Washing- 
ton, in 1870, J. R. Perez. Revenue, in 1865, 
$632,471; expenditure, $630,120; expenditure, 
in 1868, $517,709. The public debt is esti- 
mated at $4,000,000. 

Honpvuras.—President of the Republic, Cap- 
tain-General J. M. Medina, reélected in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, and again proclaimed President 
in 1869. The United States Government is 
represented by H. Baxter, minister resident 
at Comayagua. Revenue, about $400,000 an- 
nually; expenditure, about $185,000; total 
pablic debt, in 1868, $1,050,000; consolidated 
debt, $600,000, for the redemption of which 
the import duties at the port of Truxillo, and 
a part of those at Amapala, are pledged. <A 
report of President J. M. Medina estimates 
the exports for 1869 at $1,805,000, as fol- 
lows: Gold and silver, $600,000; indigo, 
$200,000; cattle, $150,000; wood, $180,000, 
and leather, $100,000. Open ports on the 
Atlantic coast, Truxillo and Omoa; on the 
Pacific coast, Amapala, The construction of 
the Interoceanic Railroad through Honduras 
is now pushed forward in good earnest; in July, 
1870, more than 50 miles were levelled, and 
over 1,000 laborers were at work during the 
dry season. The line proposed by Mr. O. G. 
Squier, of New York, starts from the Port of 
Puerto Cavallos, which is now called Cortez, 
and will, ere long, be connected by a submarine 
telegraph-line with the islands of Cuba and 
Jamaica; thence the road traverses the whole 
country in a nearly southerly direction, and 
terminates at the magnificent Bay of Fonseca, 
on the Pacific Ocean, at the port of Amapala. 
The length of the road is 691 English miles. 

The Government of Guatemala during the 
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first weeks of the year was considerably har- 
assed in the remote departments of the State 
by a revolutionary faction, headed by Serapio 
Cruz. The revolutionists were completely 
defeated on the 23d of January, and their 
leader killed. In the latter part of the year, 
Miguel Granados and Barrios, both formerly 
members of the gang of Cruz, succeeded in 
collecting some fifteen hundred men in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, and entered the 
northern departments of Guatemala, as they 
said, for revolutionary, but as others believed, 
merely for plundering purposes. In October 
a rupture between the chiefs of this party 
dispelled the fears which were entertained 
with regard to their inyasion. 

Severe earthquake shocks were experienced 
in Guatemala during the month of June, some 
with destructive effects. The shocks were of 
such frequent occurrence as to occupy public 
attention to a great extent; many towns and 
villages were severely damaged. 

The bishop of Nicaragua, in accordance 
with instructions received from Rome, ear- 
nestly opposed the establishment of secularized 
education. *On January 1, 1870, the official 
paper of the republic published the following 
letter from Cardinal Antonelli to the bishop: 

We have lately been informed here that an attempt 
has been made to change the order of things hitherto 
existing in that republic by publishing a programme 
in which are enunciated ‘freedom of education”? 
and of worship. Both these principles are not only 
contrary to the laws of God and of the Chtrch, but 
are in contradiction to the concordat established 
between the Holy See and that republic. Although 
we doubt not but that your most illustrious and rev- 
erend lordship will do all in your power against 
maxims so destructive to the Church and to society, 
still we deem it by no means superfluous to stimulate 
your well-known zeal to see that the clergy, and 
above all, the curates, do their duty. 

The Congress of Nicaragua approved all 
the acts of the Executive from and after the 
21st of March, 1869, to the 19th of January, 
1870. It, in particular, sanctioned the following 
contracts entered into by the executive: With 
a company for the exclusive privilege for ten 
years of preparing by machinery and export- 
ing all classes of vegetable fibre, excepting 
that called cabrilla; with Captain Andrew T. 
Douglas, of the Central American and Cali- 
fornia Steam Packet Company, for the estab- 
lishing of a line of steamers between the ports 
of the republic and the ports of Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and California; with Messrs. J. 
E. Hallenbeck & Oo., of Greytown, for twen- 
ty-five years, for the navigating by steam of 
the inner waters of the republic. This latter 
concession is not to interfere with that given to 
M. Chevalier for a canal. 

On the 27th of April a revolution occurred 
in San José, the capital of Costa Rica, result- 
ing in the overthrow of the government of 
President Jesus Jimenez, and the establishment 
of a new one, with Dr. Bruno Carranza at its 
head as Provisional Governor. The following 
details of the overthrow of the administration 
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are interesting as they illustrate the character 
of most of the Central American revolutions: 
The outbreak commenced at the artillery bar- 
racks on the morning of the 27th of April. At 
about nine o’clock the gate was opened to give 
entrance to the cart that usually brought fod- 
der for the horses and mules of the corps; but 
on that day two carts came instead of one. 
The last one had nine men, armed with re- 
volvers, under the grass, who, as soon as the 
carts entered, at a signal given by the cartman, 
jumped out, rushed upon the guard, killed the 
officer and every man that opposed them. 
Thence they repaired to the quarters of the 
commandant of the barracks, Biscubi, wh shot 
the first man who entered, but the latter re- 
turned the fire and blew Biscubi’s brains out. 
The nine assailants were immediately joined 
by a large body of men, and they made them- 
selves masters, first of the artillery barracks, 
aad later of those of the infantry, after the firing 
of afew shots only. They next secured the 
person of Sefior Jesus Jimenez, the President 
ofthe republic. In the afternoon of the same 
day, Santiago Millet, with 400 men, came from 
Cartago to the relief of the Government, but 
he was notified that, if he attacked the city, 
President Jimenez would be immediately put 
to death. Jimenez then ordered Millet and 
his force to lay down their arms, which they 
did, and on the following day he and all the 
other prisoners were set at liberty. No one 
was persecuted or banished. The chief of the 
movement was Tomas Guardia; he had the 
assistance of several young men belonging to 
San José, among them Horacio Carranza and 
Victor Guardia. The Provisional President 
appointed Tomas Guardia commander-in-chief 
of the military forces, and Dr. Lorenzo Montu- 
far Secretary of Foreign Relations. On July 
30th, adecree was issued by President Carranza, 
suspending friendly relations with Guatemala: 
Articitz. The treaty of peace, friendship, and com- 
merce, between the Republics of Costa Rica and Gua- 
temala, signed on the 10th of March, 1848, cannot be 
considered to exist from the time that Guatemala 
suspended her relations with this republic. 


A Constituent Assembly, to be composed of 
thirty-two members, and to meet on the 15th 
of August, was elected, the object of which 
was: 1. To give the republic a new constitu- 
tion more suitable to the actual state of the 
country, and which will better guarantee re- 
publican institutions and be more in harmony 
with the desires of the people; 2. To fix a 
term for the ex-President (Jimenez) and his 
secretaries to give an account of their respon- 
sibilities. The Provisional President, Carran- 
- za, fearing his enemies would be too powerful 
in the Assembly, convened that body on the 
Sth, instead of the 15th, as announced, think- 
ing in this way to have his friends in the ma- 

jority. The opposition, however, hearing of 

the move, marshalled their numbers in full 

‘force, and the consequence was that, when 

Carranza rose to address the Assembly on the 
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8th, he was hissed down and had to resign. In 
his place, the Minister of War, Tomas Guardia, 
was elected Provisional President. Guardia 
was believed to be the tool of Julian Volio, 
formerly Minister of State under President 
Castro, and one of the ablest statesmen of 
Central America, who for years past has as- 
pired to the presidency, and who would, in due 
time, supersede Guardia. The Constituent As- 
sembly showed itself, however, hostile to Guar- 
dia, and systematically opposed each and all of 
his official acts, so much so as to oblige him to 
retire to Alajuela with the intention of resign- 
ing his position. But at the latter place the 
populace rose en masse and annulled the pow- 
er of the convention on October 7th. On the 
following day the movement was seconded by 
Cartago and a portion of the district Herredia, 
with the exception of the capital, and Guardia 
assumed dictatorial power. 

CHAMPLIN, Srrepuun, a Commodore in the 
United States Navy, and one of the largest con- 
tributors to Commodore Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, in 1813; born at South Kingstown, 
R. I., November 17, 1789; died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., February 20, 1870. He was a cousin 
of Commodore Perry. When he was about 
five years old, his parents removed to Lebanon, 
Conn., and he was employed on his father’s 
farm, with only the ordinary district-school ad- 
vantages of the time for obtaining an education. 
At the age of sixteen.-he ran away from home 
to become a sailor, and, on his return to New 
London from a voyage to Demerara, his father 
requested him to return home, promising that 
he might follow a seafaring life if he wished. 
He went to Lebanon, but he was still bent on 
following the sea, and made such progress that 
at the age of twenty-two he was captain of a 
fine brig in the West-India trade. The war of 
1812 having commenced, he was appointed a 
sailing-master in the U. S. Navy, and was 
placed in command of a gunboat under Com- 
modore Perry at Newport, and soon after or- 
dered to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. He soon 
attracted the attention of his superior officers 
by his remarkable promptness and celerity in 
all his movements, transporting his men and 
obtaining supplies in less than half the time 
which other officers required for the same 
movements. He was sent on the 17th July, 
1813, by Commodore Chauncey from Sackett’s 
Harbor to Utica with a draft for $36,000, a 
part of which was to be paid out there and the 
remainder to be returned to the commodore. 
On his return the next evening, he was ordered 
to take charge of seventy-four officers and 
men and report to Commodore Perry, at Erie, 
Pa., going by way of Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
and marching across the country from Niagara 
to Schlosser, and from Black Rock to Buffalo. 
He made the entire distance, using only setting- 
poles and oars for propulsion, in five days. 
The next day, July 25th, he was ordered to 
take command of the Scorpion and prepare her 
for battle. He engaged with that vessel, in 
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the battle of Lake Erie, being at that time un- 
der twenty-four years of age. Next to the 
name of Perry, that of Champlin is most close- 
ly associated with the glory of our greatest 
naval triumph, the gallant young commander 
having the honor to fire the first shot and the 
last shot of the battle on the American side. 
When the British and American fleets came 
together, the Scorpion flanked the flagship 
Lawrence upon the left. She bore two long 
guns, carrying respectively a 32-pound and a 
12-pound shot. -The British commander, Bar- 
clay, opened by a shot which fell short on ac- 
count of distance. Champlin answered by a 
shot from the Scorpion, and the fight soon after 
became general. The Scorpion was fought 
with great bravery, and kept its place near the 
Lawrence, which was riddled with shot and 
finally disabled, throughout the entire engage- 
ment. When all the other vessels of the Brit- 
ish fleet had struck their colors, the Little 
Belt and the Chippewa, which were to the ex- 
treme leeward of the two fleets, attempted to 
escape. Champlin and the commander of the 
Trippe gave chase. Both the vessels were 
overtaken, and in capturing the Little Belt, at 
ten o’clock at night, the final shot was fired 
from the Scorpion. Champlin was afterward 
placed in comntand of two of the captured 
prize-ships, the Queen Charlotte and the De- 
troit. In the spring of 1814, he commanded 
the Tigress, and blockaded, with Captain Tur- 
ner in the Scorpion, the port of Mackinac. 
They cruised for some months in the service, 
cutting off the supplies of the British garrison; 
but both vessels were surprised and captured 
early in September, by a party of Indians and 
British, sent from Mackinac in five boats to 
raise the blockade. The party fell upon the 
Tigress first, while at anchor near shore, at 
nine o’clock in the evening of September 8d. 
It was intensely dark, and the enemy were 
within fifty yards before discovered. They 
were received with a heavy fire, but the ves- 
sel was quickly boarded by overwhelming 
numbers and captured, her force being only 
about thirty men, while the attacking party 
numbered one hundred. Every American 
officer was severely wounded, and Captain 
Champlin was so painfully injured by a canis- 
ter-shot, which passed through the fleshy part 
of the right thigh and embedded itself in the left 
thigh, shattering the bone fearfully, and re- 
maining embedded in the limb for eighteen 
days, that he was partially crippled for life. 
He was obliged to submit to repeated severe 
operations for the removal of portions of the 
bone, and it continued to exfoliate at intervals 
up to the time of his death. He was taken 
prisoner at the time of receiving this wound, 
and carried to Mackinac, where he lay for 
thirty-eight days suffering from his wound, and 
was then paroled and sent down the lake to 
Erie, where he arrived in November. He re- 
mained there until January, when he was re- 
moved by easy stages, his condition being very 
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critical, to Connecticut, arriving there in 
March, 1815. Soon after his arrival he was 
ordered to join the squadron of Commodore 
Perry at Bristol, R.1., destined for the Medi- 
terranean. He proceeded there, and was at- 
tached to the flagship, the Java; but his 
wound continued so annoying that, by advice 
of surgeons, he applied for orders to return to 
Erie on lighter service. These orders he 
received in the fall from the Navy Depart- 
ment, and in the spring of 1816 was ordered 
to the command of the United States schooner 
Porcupine, which vessel he commanded during 
the sgason, being employed with the commis- 
sioners in surveying the boundary-line between 
this country and Canada on the chain of Lakes 
Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior, as well 
as through 1817 and 1818, being employed in 
various duties, among them that of taking 
President Monroe and suite to Detroit and 
back again to Sandusky. In the winter he was 
detached from this station and ordered to re- 
port to Commodore Perry at Newport, R. I., 
but in consequence of his wound was allowed 
to locate in Connecticut. From that time till 
1828 he continued to suffer from his wound, 
and underwent several operations without ma- 
terial relief. In 1828 he was ordered to the 
United States receiving-ship Fulton, stationed 
at New York, but was detached from her a few 
days before she blew up, and returned to Con- 
necticut, where he resided until the year 1834. 
In that year he removed to Buffalo, where he 
continuously resided up to the day of his 
death. In 1842 anaval rendezvous was opened 
in Buffalo and placed under his command, which 
was very successful,.over four hundred men 
being shipped in about four months. In the 
fall of 1845 he was ordered to the command 
of the United States steamer Michigan, which 
position he retained until the close of his term 
of service in 1848. In 1855, under the act of 
February of that year, he was placed by the 
board of nayal officers on the reserve list with 
leave-of-absence pay, which is equivalent to 
being on the retired list of the army. He*had 
passed through the various grades of promo- 
tion to captain previously, and was promoted 
to be commodore in 1862. The naval triumph 
of which Commodore Champlin was the last 
prominent survivor was, in some respects, the 
most remarkable in the history either of this 
country or Great Britain. It was the first 
encounter between an American and an English 
fleet in regular battle, and the British Navy had 
never before known the humiliation of losing 
an entire squadron. The importance of the 
engagement, also, in saving the Northwest 
Territory to the United States, and perhaps in 
deciding the result of the war, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

CHASE, Right Rev. Cartron, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
Diocese of New Hampshire, born in Hopkin-. 
ton, N. H., February 20, 1794; died in Clare- 
mont, N. H., January 18, 1870. He was grad- 
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uated at Dartmouth College in 1817, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of theology, 
being ordained a deacon in the following year, 


and a priest in 1820, by Bishop Griswold. 


Soon after his ordination he became rector of 
Immanuel Church at Bellows Falls, Vt., where 
he gontinued his ministry until 1844. During 
his connection with the Bellows Falls society 
the important question regarding lands granted 


in colonial times by Government to the Epis- 


eopal Church came up for settlement in the 
Supreme Court of that State, and during the 
litigation Mr. Chase performed very important 
service for the denomination. From Bellows 
Falls he removed to Claremont, N. H., accept- 
ing the rectorship of Trinity Church. He was 
consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of New 
Hampshire during the same year, 1844. The 
State had been included in the Eastern Dio- 
cese before his consecration. Until 1863 he 
performed all the parochial duties of his rec- 
torship in Claremont as well as those of a 
bishop, but was then relieved on account of 
feeble health. Bishop Chase had many difii- 
culties to meet during the more than quarter 
of a century in which he was the head of the 
Episcopal Church in New Hampshire. The 
prosperity which has attended the denomina- 
tion in that State is evidence of his untiring 
labor and energy, Every minister in the dio- 
cese, whatever his discouragements, found in 
him a hearty colaborer and a firm friend. He 
was always on terms of friendliness, and, in- 

eed, affection, with all other clergymen with- 
in his jurisdiction. He was universally beloved 
as a citizen, combining a most amiable disposi- 
tion with the grace of a refined and cultivated 
gentleman. After the deposition of Bishop 
Onderdonk in New York, Bishop Chase was 
called to this State, and filled the vacancy for 
a short time. In 1852 he preached the sermon 
at the consecration of Bishop Wainwright of 
New York. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, being a Royal Arch Mason at the 
time of his death. In 1839 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

CHAUVENET, Witt1am, LL. D., an eminent 
mathematician, professor, and author, born in 
1821; died at St. Paul, Minn., December 13,1870. 
Te was educated at Yale Oollege, graduating in 
1840, and soon after his graduation entered the 
naval service as Professor of Mathematics, and 
was appointed to the Naval School, then lo- 
cated at the Naval Asylum, in Philadelphia. 
When the school was removed to Annapolis, 
Prof. Chauvenet remained in connection with 
it, and was one of the most energetic and effi- 
cient members of the board by which its or- 
ganization was changed into the present Naval 
Academy, on the basis of the Military School 
at West Point. He resigned his position in 
the Academy to accept a professorship in the 
Washington University of Missouri. During 
his residence at Annapolis he devoted the 
greater part of his time, aside from that re- 
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quired by the demands of the institution, to 
the production of his ‘‘ Manual of Special and 
Practical Astronomy,” which was published 
by Lippincott & Oo. in 1863. This is a work 
of purely scientific character, and so remark- 
able for the ability and attainments in mathe- 
matical science of which it gave evidence, that 
Prof. Chauvenet’s reputation as a mathemati- 
cian was at once established. After the death 
of Prof. Olmstead of Yale College, he was 
twice offered the vacant professorship. He 
declined it, but, thongh he was at this time 
Chancellor of Washington University, Mis- 
sourl, he accepted in 1868 the Mathematical 
Professorship in the University of St. Louis, 
and prosecuted his labors on another mathe- 
matical work of kindred character with his 
Manual of Astronomy. He died before this 
was quite completed, 

CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF AMER- 
ICAN GRAPES AND WINES.—The com- 
parative value of American wines, as indicated 
by extended analyses of the same, is shown by 
Prof. CO. M. Wetherill. He says: 

““The American vintner has to solve the 
problem: ‘To furnish from our native grapes a 
wine at as low a cost, and with at least as fine 
a flavor, as the well-known brands of Europe.’ 
The solution is difficult. Our climate will not 
permit the European vine to flourish, unless in 
California, and the juice of our native grapes 
contains too much acid and too little sugar to 
afford a good wine. 

“The localities of the grapes analyzed are 
stated in the table of results, on page 86. The 
first column of numbers denotes the percentage 
of juice in the grape. The results were ob- 
tained by weighing a quantity of the fruits, 
pressing it in muslin under a hydraulic pres- 
of the power of 6 tons, and weighing the res- 
jidue. The juice was then filtered and its spe- 
cific gravity was taken (col. 2). Column 3 
gives the percentage of ash of five specimens 
of juice. 

“The fourth column embodies the important 
results of the analysis, viz., the percentage of 
dry grape-sugar in the juice. The laws of 
chemistry teach us that 92 parts of alcohol 
may be obtained from 180 parts of grape-sugar ; 
or, as we may say, for every per cent. of sugar 
in the juice $ per cent. of alcohol is possible. 
A must containing 12 per cent. of grape-sugar 
cannot possibly give a wine containing more 
than 6 per cent. of alcohol, unless sugar has 
been added, or the must concentrated by evap- 
oration. 

“The last column is no less important, al- 
though the results are only for nine specimens. 
It concerns the percentage of acid in the grape- 

uice. 

: “ An examination of the table will show the 
value of the grapes in percentage of juice, rich- 
ness in sugar, and freedom from acid. With 
respect to the amount of juice, there is not a 
very great difference between the respective 
specimens: the lowest is No. 5, the highest is 
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No. 14; the average of 16 specimens is 79.11, 
per cent. of juice in the grape. Dr, Jackson, 
in 1859, gives an average percentage of juice, 
in 38 specimens of native grapes, of 67.23. 
““Comparing these with the results which we 
have for foreign grapes, we find that Berthier 
determined the percentage of juice in Chasselas 
and Pineau, grown in the neighborhood of 
Paris, at 73.81 and 172.43, respectively, or, 
mean, 73.12. The mean of Dr. Jackson’s and 
of my results is 73.17, which is almost exactly 
the mean of Berthier’s analyses. The amount 
of juice, therefore, of American grapes is not 


different from that of the European fruit. 
Chemical Analyses of Grapes. . 
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“Tt is very different with respect to the sugar 
which gives the alcoholic value to the grape. 
The average percentage of sugar found by me 
is 12.5; the mean of Dr. Jackson’s analysis is 
11.6 per cent., or, for our examinations com- 
bined, a mean of 12 per cent., which could not 
give a wine of greater than 6 per cent. of alco- 
holic strength. The sugar in the several grapes 
of the present research varies 7.73 to 20.86 per 
cent. I found a larger amount of sugar in the 
upper than in the lower half of the same 
bunch of No. 14. The European wine-grapes 
give a much larger amount of sugar than those 
which I have analyzed, as may be seen by the 
table from Mulder, in next column. 

“This is equivalent to a general mean of 19.5 
Ne cent. of sugar for all of the grapes ana- 
yzed. We have, therefore, to improve our 
grapes to the extent of 7 per cent. in sugar be- 
fore we can make a wine of the same average 
strength as the European wines. The result is 
deduced from the consideration of all the 


* Not determined. 
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grapes analyzed. If we take certain varieties 
we will need to improve their sugar to a less 
degree; thus the Delaware No. 17 is already a 
good wine-grape, and No. 2, Baldwin Le Noir, 
contains an amount of sugar equal to that of 
European grapes, at least in the specimens 
analyzed by me, and grown by the Agricul- 
tural Department. The grape No. 9 is a 
foreign specimen, having been imported from 
Sans-Souci, near Berlin, by Mr. C. J. Uhlmann, 
in 1860. 


ANALYST, LOCALITY. Per ct. of Sugar 
Chalptalietasescasacae Banks Cher and Loire} 15 to 20 
Fontenelle....:....... South of France...... 18 to 30 
Guentzler... «sees anibes Stuttgart............. 15 to 22 
HONORS vives tcloreq sirrece Stattware << ic. - sense 18 to 25 
Schnebler and Koehler|Neckar..............- 14 to 24 
POMOC eros \eoupct toe Btyria..< songs senses 17 to 26 
MOLAR OD ais owinn asic sips Heidelberg.......-.. -| 14 to 22 
Walling: Ries. eects Bohemidys.. seer esta «| 14 to 23 

ES eR) Oa a ee eee ait et 15 to 24 


“The amount of acid in the grape-juice de- 
termines the acidity of the wine, so far as it 
is not masked by sugar remaining unfermented. 
Fresenius and others have given analyses of 
grape-juice in which the tartaric acid varies 
from 0.56 to 1.11 per cent.; the acid being 
present as bitartrate of potash. The celebrated 
Johannisberg grape, of the vintage of 1860, 
contained 0.74 of tartaric acid, and not more 
than 19.2 per cent. of sugar, although the same 
chemist found in the grapes of the Rhinegau 
from 24 to 28 per cent. of saccharine matter. 

‘The results of my examination of American 
grapes give from 0.80 to 1.75 per cent. of free 
acid. This is considerably greater than in the 
analyses above quoted, in which only half the 
tartaric acid given is free to exert its acid 
reaction, the remainder being masked by its 
combination with the potash. Taking both 
sugar and acid in question, as well as the 
amount of juice yielded, the specimen, No. 2, 
is found to be the best wine-grape of those 
analyzed by me. It remains for a full exami- 
nation to show in what respect this opinien 
may have to be modified.” 

CHEMISTRY. The Atomic Theory.—The 
most important contribution to literature upon 
the puzzling question of atoms, or molecules, 
during the year, is a paper ‘by Sir William 
Thomson, F. R.S., which appeared in Vature of 
March 81st, on the size of atoms. That distin- 
guished investigator opens the discussion by 
remarking that the idea of an atom has been 
so constantly associated with assumptions of 
infinite indivisibility that many naturalists have 
dismissed it to the realms of metaphysics, and 
made the atom ‘smaller than any thing we 
can conceive.” But, if atoms are inconceiva- 
bly small, why are not all chemical actions in- 
finitely swift? as they are not. He then pro- 
ceeds to defend Oauchy’s proposition, made 
more than thirty years ago, setting forth that ~ 
the familiar prismatic colors proved the 
“sphere of sensible molecular action” in 
transparent liquids and solids to be conforma- 
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ble with the wave-length of light. Professor 
Thomson, supporting Cauchy’s view, says that 
optical dynamics leaves no alternative but to 
admit that the diameter of a molecule, or the 
distance from the centre of a molecule to the 
centre of a contiguous one, in palpably homo- 
geneous bodies such as glass or water, or any 
other transparent liquid or solid, exceeds the 


ten-thousandth of the wave-length, or the two-. 


hundred millionth of a centimetre. The au- 
ther next refers to his own experiments show- 
ing that the attraction between parallel plates 
of one metal held at a distance apart small in 
comparison to their diameters, and kept con- 
nected with a galvanic element, would experi- 
ence an attraction amounting to two ten-thou- 
sand-millionths of a gram weight per area of 
the opposed surfaces equal to the square of the 
distance between them. Let a plate of zinc 
and a plate of copper, each a centimetre square 
and a hundred-thousandth of a centimetre 
thick, be placed with a corner of each touching 
a metal globe of a hundred-thousandth of a 
centimetre diameter: Let the plates kept thus 
in communication with one another be at first 
wide apart except at the corners touching the 
little globe, and let them then be gradually 
turned round till they are parallel and at a 
distance of a hundred-thousandth of a centi- 
meter asunder. In this position they will at- 
tract one another with a force equal in all to 
two grammes weight. By abstract dynamics and 
the theory of energy, it is readily proved that 
the work done by the changing force of attrac- 
tion, during the motion by which we have sup- 
posed this position: to be reached, is equal to 
that of a constant force of two grammes weight 
acting through a space of a hundred-thousandth 
of a centimetre; that isto say, to two hundred- 
thousandths of a centimetre-gramme. Now 
let a second plate of zinc be brought by a sim- 
ilar process to the other side of the plate of 
copper; a second plate of copper to the remote 
side of this second plate of zinc, and so on till 
a pile is formed consisting of 50,001 plates of 
zinc and 50,000 plates of copper, separated by 
100,000 spaces, each plate and each space one 
hundred-thousandth of a centimetre thick. 
The whole work done by electric attraction in 
the formation of this pile is two centimetre- 
grammes. 

The whole mass of metal is eight grammes. 
Hence the amount of work is a quarter of a 
centimetre-gramme per gramme of metal. Now, 
4,030 centimetre-grammes of work, according to 
Joule’s dynamical equivalent of heat, is the 
amount required to warm a gramme of zinc or 
copper by one degree centigrade. Hence the 
work done by the electric attraction could 
warm the substance by only z;+5,5 of a degree. 
But now let the thickness of each piece of met- 
al and of each intervening space be a hundred- 
millionth of a centimetre instead of a hundred- 
thousandth. The work would be increased a 
million-fold unless a hundred-millionth of a 
centimetre approaches the smallness of a mole- 
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cule. The heat equivalent would therefore 
be enough to raise the temperature of material 
by 62°, This is barely, if at all, admissible, 
according to our present knowledge, or, rather, 
want of knowledge, regarding the heat of com- 
bination of zine and copper. But suppose the 
metal plates and intervening spaces to be made 
yet four times thinner, that is to say, the thick- 
ness of each to be the four hundred-millionth 
of a centimetre. The work and its heat equiy- 
alent will be increased sixteen-fold. It would 
therefore be 990 times as much as that required 
to warm the mass by ten per cent., which is 
very much more than can possibly be produced 
by zine and copper in entering into molecular 
combination. Were there in reality any thing 
like so much heat of combination as this, a 
mixture of zinc and copper powders would, if 
melted in any one spot, run together, generat- 
ing more than heat enough to melt each through- 
out; just as a large quantity of gunpowder if 
ignited in any one spot burns throughout with- 
out fresh application of heat. Hence plates of 
zinc and copper of a three hundred-millionth 
of a centimetre thick, placed close together 
alternately, form a near approximation to a 
chemical combination, if, indeed; such thin 
plates could be made without splitting atoms. 

Professor Thomson remarks that, in the blow- 
ing of a soap-bubble, much is done by the 
stretching of a film, which resists extension as 
if it were an elastic membrane. This resist- 
ance is to be reckoned as a certain number of 
units of force per unit of breadth, in the soap- 
bubble. Observation of the ascent of water 
in capillary tubes shows that the contractile 
force of a thin film of water is about sixteen 
milligrammes weight per millimetre of breadth. 
Hence the work done in stretching a water-film 
to any degree of thinness, reckoned in millime- 
tre-milligrammes, is equal to sixteen times the 
number of square millimetres by which the 
area is augmented. The author’s own experi- 
ments had proved that, during this process, 
about half as much more energy in the shape 
of heat must be given to the film to prevent it 
from sinking in temperature. Hence the intrin- 
sic energy of a mass of water in the form of 
a film kept at constant temperature increases 
by twenty-seven milligramme-millimetres per 
every square millimetre added to its area. 

Suppose then a film to be given with a thick- 
ness of a millimetre, and its area to be aug- 
mented ten-thousand-and-one fold: the work 
done per square millimetre of the original film, 
that is to say, per milligramme of the mass, 
would be 240,000 millimetre-milligrammes. 
The: heat equivalent of this is more than half 
a degree centigrade of elevation of tempera- 
ture of the substance. The thickness to which 
the film is reduced on this supposition is very 
approximately a ten-thousandth of a millime- 
tre. The commonest observation on the soap- 
bubble (which in contractile force differs, no 


doubt, very little from pure water) shows that 


there is no sensible diminution of contractile 
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force by reduction of the thickness to the ten- 
thousandth of a millimetre; inasmuch as the 
thickness, which gives the first maximum 
brightness round the black spot seen where 
the bubble is thinnest, is only about an eight- 
thousandth of a millimetre. 

The very moderate amount of work shown 
in the preceding estimates is quite cénsistent 
with this deduction. But suppose now the 
film to be further stretched, until its thickness 
is reduced to a twenty-millionth of a millime- 
tre. The work spent in doing this is two thou- 
sand times more than that which we have just 
calculated. The heat equivalent is eleven 
hundred and thirty times the quantity re- 
quired to raise the temperature of the liquid 
by one degree centigrade. This is far more 
than we can admit as a possible amount of 
work done in the extension of a liquid film. 
A smaller amount of work spent on the liquid 
would convert it into vapor at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure. The conclusion is una- 
voidable, that a water-film falls off greatly in 
its contractile force before it is reduced toa 
thickness of a twenty-millionth of a millime- 
tre. It is scarcely possible, upon any con- 
ceivable molecular theory, that there can be 
any considerable falling off in the contractile 
force as long as there are several molecules in 
the thickness. It is therefore probable that 
there are not several molecules in a thickness 
of a twenty-millionth of a millimetre of water. 

The author then cites what is called the 
Kinetic theory of gases, worked out by Hera- 


path, Joule, Clausius, and Maxwell. By a> 


simple application of the calculus of probabili- 
ties, Clausius proved that the average length 
of the free path of a molecule of gas, from col- 
lision to collision, bears to the diameter of each 
molecule the ratio of the whole space in which 
the atoms move, to eight times the sum of the 
volume of the atoms. It is also known that 
the average velocity of the molecules, say of 
oxygen, nitrogen, or common air, at ordinary 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, is about 
fifty thousand centimetres per second, and the 
average time from collision to collision a five- 
thousand-millionth of a second. Hence the 
average length of path of each molecule, be- 
tween collisions, is about zp(5o7 of a centi- 
metre. 

Reference is then made to the experiments 
of Cagniard de la Tour, Faraday, Regnault, and 
Andrews, as to condensation of gases, which 
experiments do not allow us to believe that 
any of the ordinary gases could be made forty 
thousand times denser than at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure and temperature, without 
reducing the whole volume to something less 
than the sum of the volume of the gaseous 
molecules as now defined. Hence, according 
to the grand theorem of Clausius quoted above, 
the average length of path from collision to 
collision cannot be more than five thousand 
times the diameter of the gaseous molecule; 
and the number of molecules in unit of vol- 
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ume cannot exceed 25,000,000, divided by the 
volume of a globe whose radius is that aver- 
age length of path. Taking now the preceding - 
estimate, +ys'so0 Of a centimetre, for the aver- 
age length of path from collision to collision, 
we conclude that the diameter of the gaseous 
molecule cannot be less than zgogba00n Of 8 
centimetre; nor the number of molecules in 
a cubic centimetre of the gas (at ordinary den- 
sity) greater than 6x10" (or six thousand 
million million million), 

The densities of known liquids and solids are 
from five hundred to sixteen thousand times 
that of atmospheric air at ordinary pressure 
and temperature; and, therefore, the number 
of molecules in a cubic centimetre may be 
from 8 x 10* to 10°° (that is, from three million. 
million million million to a hundred million 
million million million). From this (if we as- 
sume for a moment a cubic arrangement of 
molecules), the distance from centre to nearest 
centre in solids and liquids may be estimated 
at from sgyahoo00 tO aeaatooes Of 2 centime- 
tre. 

Prof. Thomson presents the grand conclu- 
sions of his argument thus: “The four lines 
of argument which I have now indicated, lead 
all to substantially the same estimate of the 
dimensions of molecular structure. Jointly 
they establish, with what we cannot but re- 
gard as a very high degree of probability, the 
conelusion that, in any ordinary liquid, trans- 
parent solid, or seemingly opaque solid, the 
mean distance hetween the centres of contig- 
uous molecules is less than the hundred-mil- 
lionth, and greater than the two thousand- 
millionth of a centimetre. 

“To form some conception of the degree of 
coarse-grainedness indicated by this conclusion, 
imagine a rain-drop, or a globe of glass as 
large as a pea, to be magnified up to the size 
of the earth, each constituent molecule being 
magnified in the same proportion. The mag- 
nitied structure would be coarser grained than 
a heap of small shot, but probably less coarse 
grained than a heap of cricket-balls.” 

In bis opening address before Section B of the 
British association, in September, Prof. H. E. 
Roscoe says, that although every year has to 
boast of numerous important and brilliant dis- 
coveries in chemistry, we are really but very 
imperfectly acquainted with the fundamental 
laws which regulate chemical action, and that 
our knowledge of the ultimate constitution of 
matter, upon which those laws are based, is of 
the most elementary nature. In proof of this 
he refers as follows to the different opinions ex- 
pressed by leading chemists in recent discus- 
sions on the subject of the atomic theory. 


_ The President (Dr. Williamson) delivered a very 
interesting lecture, in which the existencé of atoms 
was treated as “the very life of chemistry.”? Dr. 
Frankland, on the other hand, states that he cannot 
understand action at a distance between matter sep- 
arated by a vaeuous space, and, although generally 


- granting that the atomic theory explains chemical 


facts, yet he is not to be considered asa blind be- 
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liever in the theory, or as unwilling to renounce it 
if any thing better presented itself, Sir B. C. Brodie 
and Dr. Odling both agree that the science of chem- 
istry neither requires nor proves the atomic theory ; 
while the former points out that the true basis 0 
this Science is to be sought in the investigation of the 
laws of geesous combination, or the study of the ca- 
pacity of bodies for heat, rather than in committing 
ourselves to assertions incapable of proof by chemi- 
cal means. 

Agreeing in the main myself with the opinions of 
the last chemists, and believing that we must well 
distinguish between fact and theory, I would remind 
you that Dalton’s discovery of the laws of multiple 
and reciprocal proportions (I use Dr. Odling’s phrase- 
ology), as well as the differences in the power of hy- 
drogen replacement in hydrochloric-acid water, am- 
monia, and marsh-gas, are facts, while the explana- 
tion upon the assumption of atoms is, as far as chem- 
istry is as yet advanced, a theory. 

ii, however, the existence of atoms cannot be 
proved by chemical phenomena, we must remember 
that the assumption of the atomic theory, explains 
chemical facts, as the undulatory theory gives a clear 
view of the phenomena of light; thus, for instance, 
one of the most important facts and relations of mod- 
ern chemistry, which it appears difficult, if not im- 
possible, to explain without the assumption of 
atoms, is that of Isomerism. How otherwise than 
by a different arrangement of the single constituent 
particles are we to account for several distinct sub- 
stances in which the proportions of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, are the same? Why, for instance, 
should 48 parts, by weight, of carbon, 10 of hydro- 
gen, and 16 of oxygen, united together, be capable 
of existing as three different chemical substances, 
unless we punta a different statical arrangement 
of the parts by which these differences in the deport- 
ment of the whole are rendered possible? If, then, 
it be true that chemistry cannot give us positive in- 
formation as to whether matter is infinitely divisible 
and therefore continuous, or consists of atoms 
and is discontinuous, we are in some degree as- 
sisted in this inquiry by deductions from physical 
peouemens which have been recently pointed out 
by the genius of Sir William Thomson. |Prof. 
Roscoe here made reference to the article in Nature, 
the substance of which is given ante.] There is, 
however, another class of physical considerations, 
which renders the existence of indivisible particles 
more than likely. I refer to the mechanical theory 
of gases, by means of which, thanks to the labors 
of eminent English and German philosophers, all the 
physical properties of gases—their equal expansion 
i heat, the aws of diffusion, the laws of alteration 
of volume under pressure—can be shown to follow 
from the simple laws of mechanical motion. This 
theory, however, presupposes the existence of mole- 
cules, and in this direction, again, we find coniirma- 
tion of the real existence of Dalton’s atoms. 


Hydrogenium-Amalgam.—Prof. O. Loew, of 
New York, communicated to the New-York 
Lyceum of Natural History, in April, the fruits 
of his experiments upon the production and 
properties of this (supposed) compound. He 
obtains the hydrogenium-amalgam on a large 
scale by shaking up zinc-amalgam, contain- 
_ ing only a few per cent. of zinc, with an 
equal volume of the solution of bichloride 
of platinum, containing about 10 per cent, of 
the chloride, care being taken to keep the 
mixture cool. The zinc-amalgam then absorbs 
hydrogen, and, on being removed from the 
mixture, evolves it, till the decomposition of 
the amalgam is complete. The volume of the 
hydrogen thus developed is from 100 to 150 
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times that of the mercury employed. It has a 
faint but peculiar odor. When the hydro- 
genium-amalgam is passed, directly after its 
preparation, between sheets of filtering-paper, 
and spread out, in a layer not too thin, to the 
air, its temperature soon rises considerably, 
and vapor of water is formed, which may be 
condensed in a glass receiver. The finely- 
divided platinum present is obviously the cause 
of this rapid oxidation. If, after this, it is 
washed with water, it undergoes a very slow © 
decomposition; the volume increases, and bub- 
bles of hydrogen escape through the water 
above. An addition of zinc-amalgam or sodi- 
um-amalgam greatly accelerates the decompo- 
sition of the hydrogenium-amalgam. 

Platinum after perfect amalgamation does 
not act as energetically as in its nascent state ; 
i.e., when precipitated on the amalgam. When 
platinum-amalgam is mixed with zinc-amalgam, 
the decomposition of the water by zinc is ex- 
tremely slow, and the hydrogenium-amalgam 
does not appear for some time. Under certain 
conditions, moreover, the hydrogenium-amal- 
gam is formed without the aid of platinic 
chloride. Prof. Chandler had at one time about 
twenty pounds of mercury containing zinc, 
which was left standing in a bottle with water 
for three weeks; the hydrogenium-amalgam 
formed on the surface of the mercury gradually 
decomposing above and being renewed from 
below. 

Constitution of Ammonium-Amalgam. — 
Prof. Charles N. Seely read a paper on this 
subject before the New-York Lyceum of 
Natural History. He regarded the so-called 
ammonium-amalgam to be a mechanical or 
physical mixture of liquid mercury with the 
gases, ammonia, and hydrogen, and that its 
semi-solid consistency is due to the mixture 
having the nature of a froth. 

The principal considerations by which this 
view of the constitution of ammonium-amal- 
gam has been reached are as follows: 


1. The volume of ammonium-amalgam is inex- 
plicable in any other way; it is utterly inconsistent 
with the well-established laws of ecmbinations by 
volume. There is no case of a liquid or solid chem- 
ical compound or amalgam which has any analogy 
to it, é 

2. Mercury has a mirror-like surface, while am- 
monium-amalgam has comparatively a whiter and 
more dead surface; it approaches in appearance to 
matt silver. Such changes are characteristic of 
froths. 

3. If ammonium-amalgam be subjected to varying 
pressure, its volume changes apparently in accord- 
ance with Mariotte’s law of gaseous volume. To 
illustrate this important fact, a glass tube one-third 
of an inch in diameter, twenty inches long, and fitted 
with a plunger, was employed. Mercury containing 
a little sodium was poured into the tube to one-third 
of an inch in depth, and upon this was poured a 
strong solution of chloride of ammonium, occupying 
about two inches in length of the tube. The ammo- 
nium-amalgam was completely formed in a few min- 
utes, and occupied several inches of the tube. On ad- 
justing and depressing the plunger, the volume of the 
amalgam progressively diminished till it closely ap- 
proached the original volume of theamalgam, Also 
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it was notable that the amalgam progressively gained 
fluidity and the mirror surface, till at the see 
pressure it sppeset like mercury. On with oe 
the pressure the original volume and appearance 0 
the compound were resumed, and, on reducing the 
pressure below that of the air, the amalgam still ex- 

anded, until it rose above the surface of the liquid 
in the tube. If the great pressure be maintained, 
more ammonium-amalgam will be formed, the mass 
expanding progressively, apparently in accordance 
with the fact that the absorption or adhesion of gases 
to liquids is favored by pressure. By means of the 
simple apparatus used, a pressure of ten atmospheres, 
ora te vacuum, is easily and at once attainable, 
and the experiments with it are very striking. 

The so-called ammonium-amalgam is therefore not 
an amalgam at all; ammonium is not proved to be a 


metal, and, if it be admitted that the monatomic rad- 


ical really exists in ammonium-amalgam, it is neither 
a solid nor a liquid, but a gas. 


The author then applies the same reasoning 
to the supposed new metal hydrogenium, as 
follows: 


The considerations regarding ammonium-amalgam 
are evidently equally applicable to Loew’s hydro- 
genium-amalgam ; both are only metallic froths. The 
expansion of palladium observed by Graham, on its 
absorption of hydrogen, is probably analogous to the 
case in question. In both cases the gases concerned 
are condensed by reason of their attraction to the 
metal; and if the molecules of palladium were made 
free to move, as those of mercury, it is probable that 
Graham’s hydrogenium alloy would become a palladio 
froth, more remarkable than the corresponding mer- 
curic froth. Many have erroneously oe that 
hydrogen was conspicuous in its capability of being 
absorbed by metals, and thus have more readily been 
infused with the hydrogenium theory. Oxygen has 
an eminence over wae in that property, and yet 
no one has a theory of oxygenium. Iron absorbs 


carbonic oxide, but no one is bold enough to suggest” 


7 


that carbonic oxide is a metal. 


Researches on Vanadium.—Henry E. Roscoe, 
F. R. S., read before the Royal Society a series 
of papers on vanadium, and its compounds. 
Experiments had borne out the conclusion pre- 
viously announced, that vanadium would ab- 
sorb hydrogen ; and it appears that the amount 
of the gas taken up by it varies according to 
the state of division, first of the chloride from 
which the metal is prepared, and secondly and 
especially of the metal itself: 


The metal containing absorbed hydrogen slowly 
takes up oxygen on exposure to the air, water being 
formed and the metal undergoing oxidation to the 
lowest oxide, V,0. At this point the oxidation 


stops. 

he difficulty of obtaining metallic vanadium free 
from admixture of oxide has been again rendered 
evident. Perfectly pure tetrachloride was prepared 
in quantity, and from this pure dichloride was made. 
On heating this to whiteness for forty-eight hours, a 
substance was obtained which gained, on oxidation, 
70.7 per cent. (vanadium requiring 77.79 percentage 
increase), and, therefore, still contained a slight ad- 
mixture of oxide. ; 

_ The reducing action of sodium on the solid chlo- 
rides was next examined ; in this case, the reduction 
takes place quietly in an atmosphere of hydrogen at 
a red heat, and is ‘best conducted in strong iron tubes. 
Explosions occur when sodium aets on the liquid tet- 
rachloride. The substance thus obtained was found, 
after lixiviation, to be free from chlorine, and on 
washing it separated into two portions—(1) a light 
and finely-divided black powder (trioxide), which 
remains in suspension, and is soluble in hydrochlo- 


ric acid; and (2) a heavier gray powder, insoluble in © 
hydrochloric — sahich aac, dope, wad fail by 
repeated washing, be completely freed from the — 
lighter trioxide. "This brig: y powder consists 
of metallic vanadium, mixed with more or less oxide. 
If this metallic powder, after drying iz vacuo, be re- 
duced-at a low red heat in a current of. pure ‘hydro- 
gen, the powder, even when cold, on exposure to air 
or oxygen, takes fire spontaneously, water being 
formed, while the vanadium undergoes oxidation, 
forming the blue oxide, V.0,. A portion of metal 
exposed for some weeks to the air also slowly ab- 
sorbed oxygen, pening into the oxide, V2.0. 

The lecturer proved that the substance ee 
eet by Berzelius to be vanadium is not the metal, 

ut an oxide, and that the true atomie weight of the 
metal is 51.8. The vanadie acid, VOs, of Berzelius 
hence, becomes V.0;, corresponding to P,Q; an 
As,0;; and the above-mentioned isomorphism is 
fully explained. The suboxide of Berzelius is a tri- 
oxi 6 40,8 while the terchloride (VCl;) of Ber- | 
zelius is an oxychloride, VOCI, corresponding to 
oxychloride of phosphorus, POCIs. 

f. Roscoe has succeeded in obtaining bro- 
mine and iodine compounds of vanadium, and also — 
various metallic vanadates. He went on with his 
lecture by pointing out that the characters of the 
vanadates bear out the analogy of the vanadie acid 
with the highest oxides of phosphorus and arsenic; 
and stated, in conclusion, that vanadium, hitherto 
standing in no definite relation to other elements, 
must now be regarded as a member of the well-knowr 
triad class of elementary substances, comprising ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, boron, arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth. 

No such Element as Jargontum.—H. C. Sor- 
by, F. R. S., supposed that by spectroscopic 
analysis he had discovered a new element, which 
he called Jargonium, in that variety of the. 
zircon known as the Ceylon jargon. (See An- 
NuAL Cycoropptra for 1869.) About the same 
time, the alleged independent discoyery of such 
an addition to the known elements was an- 
nounced in this country by Prof. Loew at a 
meeting of the New-York Lyceum of Natural 
History. Later experiments have convinced 
Mr. Sorby of an error, and in a paper submitted 
to the Royal Society he explains how he was 
led into it, and to what causes the peculiar: 
spectra of jargon are to be attributed. The 
facts which he presents show that the various 
spectra which seemed to indicate the presence 
of a new element, existing in three different 
physical conditions in jargon, are in reality 
characteristic of the two oxides combined with 
zirconia, or not in combination. He says: 
“In order to see the spectra of the zirconium- 
uranium compounds, it is requisite that their 
oxides should be combined in a crystalline 
condition. When both constituents.are melted 
in borax and are held in solution, or if, when 
crystals are deposited, any other substance re- 
places either the zirconia or the oxides of 
uranium, the characteristic spectra’ cannot be 
seen. The most simple application of this test 
for uranium is in the case of various zircons. 
As much of the powdered mineral as will dis- 
solve should be melted with borax in a circular 
loop of platinum wire about 4 inch in diameter, 
so as to give a bead of moderate thickness. A 
little boric acid should then be added, which 
not only tends to keep the uranium in the 
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state of protoxide, but also facilitates the erys- 
tallization of the borate of zirconia, which is 
far less soluble when there is excess of boric 
acid. The bead should then be kept at a bright- 
red heat, just within the deoxidizing flame, 
until so much borax has been volatilized that 
small needle-shaped crystals begin to be de- 
posited, when it must be allowed to cool 
‘rapidly. It should then be transparent, with 
scattered crystals, and the uranium all in the 
state of protoxide. On gently reheating it, 
the bead ought to suddenly turn white and al- 
most opaque; and care must be taken not to 
heat it any more than is just requisite to cause 
the borate to crystallize out, or else the uranium 
will rapidly pass into the state of peroxide. 
Such beads must be examined by strong direct 
light from the sun, or from a lamp of very 
great brilliancy, condensed on them by means 
of an almost hemispherical lens of about 4 inch 
focal length; and, in addition to the means de- 
scribed in my former paper, I have since found 
it very convenient to place them over a hole 
in a black card, so as entirely to prevent the 
passage of any light which has not penetrated 
through them, even when so arranged in the 
focus of the microscope that the spectrum of 
their thin edges may be examined, if the centre 
be too thick and opaque. If thus properly 
prepared, the presence of more or less uranium 
will be shown by the greater or less intensity 
of the absorption-bands of the spectrum de- 
scribed in my former paper. This test is so 
delicate that there is no difficulty in seeing the 
darker band in the green in the case of zircons 
which contain no more than one-tenth per cent, 
of uranic oxide; and I find that very few lo- 
calities yield this mineral so free from it that 
it cannot be easily detected. Those from Mi- 
ask, Siberia, are the only specimens in which 
I have not been able to recognize it. The 
jargons from Ceylon contain an amount vary- 
ing up to about one per ceat., although in no 
published analysis that I have seen is there any 
allusion to the presence of even a trace.” 
Ozone.—O. Loew, in a contribution to the 
Zeitschrift fir Chemie, after referring to the 
well-known instances of the formation of ozone 
during slow combustion and oxidation, gives the 
opinion that every act of oxidation, whether 
slow or rapid, is accompanied by the formation 
of ozone just previous to the combination be- 
tween the substance to be oxidized and the 
oxygen, a state of great activity taking place. 
The following experiment is described to prove 
this dictum: A current of air is blown through 
a rather wide glass tube toward the flame of 
a Bunsen gas-burner; and opposite the end of 
the tube, which is directed toward the flame, 
a suitably-sized beaker-glass is held; and, after 
a few seconds, the blowing is discontinued, 
and the beaker-glass simultaneously covered 
with a glass plate. When the air contained in 
the beaker-glass is tested, it will be found to 
emit the peculiar odor of ozone, to blue guaia- 
cum-paper, and to separate iodine from iodide 
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of potassium, The formation of ozone is great- 
est when the current of ‘air is so strong as 
nearly to cause the extinguishing of the flame. 
The experiment succeeds with every other 
kind of flame, provided care be taken so to 
regulate the current of air as-to exclude the 
presence of intermediate products of combus- 
tion, as, for instance, vapors of partly-consumed 
alcohol, if a spirit-flame be used. The author 
draws from his researches the following con- ° 
clusions: 1. Oxygen is first converted into 
ozone in every case where active combustion 
takes place. 2. Far more ozone is formed than 
is required for the keeping up of the process of 
complete combustion and oxidation of the oxi- 
dizable material. This surplus of ozone is, in 
all ordinary cases of combustion, destroyed, 
partly by the high temperature, and partly by 
the rush of cold air, and draught thereby 
caused, attending the combustion. 

M. August Honzeau gives a new method for 
the preparation of ozone, by treating binoxide 
of barium with sulphuric acid. The oxygen 
given is strongly ozonized. 

M. J. Jonglet has ascertained that. nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, iodide of nitrogen, chlo- 
ride of nitrogen, and some other similar com- 
pounds, explode the very moment they are 
brought into contact with ozone: so that, for 
instance, a drop of nitro-glycerine, introduced 
into a vessel containing ozone, causes an in- 
stantaneous explosion. Picrate of potash gun- 
powder and ordinary gunpowder are slowly 
decomposed by ozone, a decomposition which, 
as regards the last-named substance, takes 
several weeks before it is perceptible. 

Chemical Action of Sunlight.—M. Bontemps, 
managing director of the crystal-glass works at 
Choisy le Roi, France, has found that within 
three months of exposure to sunlight the best 
and whitest glass made at St. Gobain is turned 
distinctly yellow; extra white glass (of a pe- 
culiar manufacture) becomes even more yellow, 
gradually assuming a color known as pelure 
@oignon ; glass containing 5 per cent. of litharge 
is also affected, but far less perceptibly ; crystal 
glass made with carbonate of potash (the other 
varieties referred to contain carbonate of soda), 
litharge, and silica, not at all affected. English 
plate-glass, made by the British Plate-Glass 
Company, and exhibiting a distinctly azure- 
blue tinge, remains also unaffected. The author 
attributes this coloration, which begins with 
yellow and gradually turns to violet, to the 
oxidizing effect of the sun’s rays upon the pro- 
toxides of manganese and iron contained in 
the glass. 

A contributor to the American Gas-Light 
Journal writes: ‘‘We know that the plants, 
under the influence of the sunlight, reduce 
within their substance carbonic acid and water 
to organic compounds and organized tissues. 
We know further that the albuminous parts as 
well as some essential oils of plants contain 
sulphur, which doubtless comes from the sul- 
phates contained in the soil. As regards this 
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reduction of sulphuric acid in the plants, it 
seemed to me of some interest to try whether 
the sunlight possesses any reducing power 
upon the oxygen compounds of sulphur outside 
of vegetable tissues. For this purpose I ex- 
posed diluted sulphuric acid, solutions of sul- 
phates, sulphites, and aqueous sulphurous acid, 
under various conditions, in sealed tubes, to 
the sunlight of last summer. With sulphurous 
acid only did I notice any change; and even 
the tubes containing this remained clear dur- 
ing two months, but after that time a change 
set in which slowly increased, and sulphur 
was deposited in a finely-divided state, Sul- 
phurous acid was thus gradually reduced to 
sulphur, but oxygen was not liberated; an- 
other part of the acid haying been oxidized by 
it to sulphuric acid. It seems very singular 
that such a period (two months) was required 
to initiate this change; and it would appear 
that a previous absorption of a great amount 
of light was necessary to the separation of the 
first atom of sulphur, which was followed 
then, however, by more atoms at shorter in- 
tervals.” 

Artificial Gems—M. Gaudin, who has de- 
voted many years to the production of artificial 
crystallized gems—especially rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds—has communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences some curious observa- 
tions on the effect of a powerful oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe blast. He says that alumina, by it- 
self, cannot serve for obtaining precious stones, 
owing to the tendency of this earth to cevit- 
rify again. It does not become pasty before 
fusing, but liquefies at once, and is as fluid as 
water; and next volatilizes as if it were cam- 
phor. In order to render alumina viscous, 
quartz has to be added; but that impairs the 
crystallization, and also the hardness. The col- 
oration of the stones is another difficulty, since 
the enormously high temperature of the oxyhy- 
drogen blast acts upon several substances, such 
as compounds of gold, silver, palladium, and 
other metals, in a manner quite different from 
that of a furnace-fire. Copper is a protean 
substance in this aspect, and, by dexterous 
manipulations, may be used to produce many 
tints of color. Curiously enough, manganese 
and nickel yield, at this high temperature, an 
orange-yellow coloration; and chromium, ex- 
posed to the reducing flame, gives asky-blue, 
and, in the oxidizing flame, a deep green, which 
is smoked (enfumé), as it were, and has not 
even a remote resemblance to emerald green. 
This color can only be obtained by a special 
and very well-directed oxidizing manipulation 
from oxide of copper. 

M. Gaudin, in another paper read before the 
Academy, remarks that it is far more difficult 
to obtain artificial crystallized gems in cruci- 
bles than by the use of the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe, and that only by the latter can real- 
ly hard stones, capable of resisting the file, be 
made. 

M. Zchweskofski, of Paris, claims to have 
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discovered some peculiar silicic and aluminous 
ethers; but it is not true, as is reported, that 
these yield on evaporation precious stones, and 
certainly not diamonds. 

Mineral Crystallization by Cold.—M. Collas 
has a theory of the crystallization of the dia- 
mond and other minerals by cold, which he 
explains in a note to Les Mondes. His theory 
is as yet confirmed only by the crystallization 
of tribasic phosphates of lime, which, he says, 
is an accomplished fact. The following is a 
summing up of his paper: The hydrate of 
the basic phosphate of lime becomes horny 
by desiccation, pulverulent on being boiled, 
and crystallizes by congelation, ‘he  pre- 
cious stones, which contain cavities filled 
with a liquid, are crystallized ‘hydrates, and 
the liquid alluded to is a remnant of the wa- 
ter of the hydrate. A hydrate crystallizes 
in a manner different from that of the crystal- 
lization of a saturated saline solution. The 
crystallization of a hydrate by cold (freezing) 
is a dissociation; the hydrated substance pre- 
cipitates entirely in crystalline state. Lastly, 
the author states that it is a contradiction, so 
to say, to try to obtain crystallized carbon 
(diamond) by means of heat. The author’s 
opinion concerning this crystalline carbon is 
that, at a very remote period of the existence 
of our globe, hail-storms of diamonds have ta- 
ken place. And to the paper a map is added 
indicating, by means of a curved line, the 
cercle diamantaire—i. e., the area within 
which diamonds are now to be found. Graph- 
ite is, according to the author, destroyed dia- 
mond—that is to say, diamond which has lost 
its crystalline state. 

Chlorine as a Refining Agent.—Mr. F. B. 
Miller, IF’. G. S., one of the assayers of the Syd- 
ney Royal Mint, has detailed’ to the Chemical 
Society the working results of his method of 
separating gold and silver directly. by the 
agency of chemical gas. He says that atthe 
Sydney Mint 6,820,198 ounces of gold have 
been received for coinage from the date,of its 
establishment, May, 1855, to December 31, 1868. 
The average composition of this gold would be 
about 944 per cent. of gold, 5 per cent. of sil- 
ver, and 3 per cent of base metals; the gross 
amount of silver contained in the gold would 
be about 334,190 ounces, so that about 24,750 
ounces of silver per annum have been lost to 
the colony for the want of a simple process of 
refinage. The gold now obtained in Queens- 
land, as also that now brought from New Zea- 
land, contains a much larger proportion of sil- 
ver, so that the present loss to the colony is 
more nearly 42,000 ounces per year. The ex- 
perience of the Sydney Mint proves that on the 
average there is a marked deterioration in the 
gold proceeding from Victoria, where the fine- 
ness is 96 per cent., northward through New 
South Wales, where the average is 93} per 
cent., to Queensland, average 87} per cent. 
The silver can now be readily separated by 
passing a stream of chlorine gas into the melt- 
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ed gold for about an hour and a half, as it lies 
in a crucible heated in an ordinary melting-fur- 
nace. The chlorine is at first rapidly absorbed, 
and the process is completed when a brownish- 
yellow vapor appears. The chlorine is con- 
veniently evolved from a self-acting generator, 
and 2,000 ounces of gold are readily refined in 
five hours, by three melting-furnaces, 98 per 
cent. of the gold being delivered ready for 
coinage on the same day. The gold thus re- 
fined is perfectly tough, and contains only about 
one-half per cent. of alloy. The ultimate loss 
of gold is found to be only 19 parts in 100,000; 
the loss of silver js 240 in 100,000. The cost 
of refinage, including the above loss, but ex- 
cluding rent of premises and expenditure, is 
five farthings per ounce. The silver is obtained 
in the form of fused chloride, and is reduced to 
the metallic state by plates of zinc combined 
with slabs of the chloride into a galvanic ar- 
rangement, devised by Dr. Leibriss. In twen- 
ty-four hours the chloride is completely re- 
duced to the state of spongy silver, and 1,400 
or 1,500 ounces could thus be readily treated 
ina day. No acid is required, and the zine 
consumed is only 25 per cent. of the chloride 
reduced. The whole process, having been 
thoroughly tested at the time, is to be brought 
into active operation at once. It is already 
employed by some of the banks in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Anhydrous Fluoride of Silver. — George 
Gore, F. R. §., read before the Royal Society a 
paper on the preparation and chemical behavior 
of this salt of silver. He says that it is not 
decomposed by sunlight. It melts below a 
visible red heat, and forms a highly-lustrous, 
mobile, and jet-black fluid. In a state of semi- 
fusion or complete fusion it is rapidly decom- 
posed by the moisture of the air, with separa- 
tion of metallic silver, but not by dry air. In 
such a state, with platinum electrodes, it con- 
ducts electricity freely; apparently with the 
facility of a metal, and without visible evolu- 
tion of gas, or corrosion of the anode. 


Hydrogen does not decompose the dry salt, even 
with the aid of sunlight; nor does a stream of that 
gas decompose an aqueous solution of the salt; but 
the dry salt is rapidly and perfectly decomposed by 
that gas at an incipient red heat, its metal being 
liberated, 

Nitrogen has no chemical effect upon the salt, even 
at a red heat, nor upon its aqueous solution. Dry 
ammonia gas is copiously absorbed by the dry salt. 
In one experiment, the salt absorbed about 844 times 
its volume of the gas, The salt, ina fused state, is 
rapidly and perfectly decomposed by dry ammonia 
gas, and its silver set free. A saturated solution of 
the salt is also instantly and violently decomposed by 
strong aqueous ammonia. 

Oxygen has effect neither upon the dry salt at 
15° C., or at a red heat, nor upon its aqueous solution, 
Steam perfectly and rapidly decomposes the salt at an 
incipient red heat, setting free all its silver. No 
chemical change took place on passing either of the 
oxides of nitrogen over the salt in a state of fusion. 

By passing anhydrous hydrofluoric-acid vapor over 
perfectly anhydrous and previously-used fluoride 
of silver, at about 60° Fahr., distinct evidence of the 
existence of an acid salt was obtained, This acid 
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salt is decomposed by a slight elevation of tempera- 
ture. 

Numerous experiments were made to ascertain the 
behavior of argentic fiuoride in a state of fusion, with 
chlorine ; and great difliculties were encountered, in 
consequence of the extremely corrosive action of the 
substances when brought together in a heated state. 
Vessels of glass, platinum, gold, charcoal, gas car- 
bon, and purified graphite, were employed. By 
heating the salt in chlorine, contained in closed ves- 
sels, formed partly of glass and partly of platinum, 
more or less corrosion of the glass took place, the 
chlorine united with the platinum and fluorine of 
silver to form a double salt, and a vacuum was pro- 
duced. By similarly heating itin vessels composed 
wholly of platinum, the same disappearance of 
chlorine, the same double salt, and a similar vacuum 
resulted. Also, by heating it in vessels composed 
partly of gold, an analogous double salt, the same 
absorption of chlorine, and production of rarefaction, 
was produced. And, by employing vessels partly 
composed of purified graphite, a new compound of 
fluorine and carbon was obtained. 


Artificial Alizarine.—Mr. J. Wallace Young 
has laid before the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society the results of experiments upon two 
kinds of artificial alizarine (the genuine arti- 
cle being the well-known extract from mad- 
der), one of Continental and the other of 
English manufacture. The former contained 
a large amount of colored matter, but further 
purification was necessary before it could be 
used asamadder-substitute. When mordanted 
cloth dyed with it was boiled with solution 
of soap, the colors were found to be rather 
fugitive. Cloth prepared for Turkey-red ab- 
sorbed the dye-stuff readily, but the same 
want of fastness was observed. When mixed 
with iron and albuminous mordants, and print- 
ed on in the way in which madder extract is 
used, the colors were found to be dull and not 
sufliciently fast. A sublimate obtained from 
the dried paste closely resembled natural aliza- 
rine, but was rather lighter in color. It dyed 
mordanted cloth well, and withstood treatment 
with soap. The English-made madder-substi- 
tute yielded a red rather yellower than that 
yielded by natural alizarine, a black of equal 
if not superior quality to madder-black, but 
the chief difference was in the purple, which 
was rather slate-colored than any thing else, 
contrasting most unfavorably with the fine 
shade of color given by madder. The yellow- 
ness of the red seemed to depend pretty much 
on the proportion of tin salt used in the clear- 
ing. As with madder and its preparations, the 
development of the coloring matter of the 
artificial alizarine is increased by tanning ma- 
terials, as sumac, and deteriorated by chalk. 
The dried residue of the brown artificial aliza- 
rine liquid yielded by sublimation a crystalline 
body of a yellower shade than that of the 
erystals of the natural alizarine. In order to 
compare the artificial alizarine with the natural 
substance, and with purpurine, which is anoth- 
er madder extract, the author dissolved each 
of them in weak ammonia, and added barium- 
chloride; they all yielded purplish precipitates. 
The natural alizarine precipitate was of a fine 
bluish-purple color, and the supernatant liquor 
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was almost quite clear; that from the artificial 
product was much redder, and the supernatant 
liquid was highly-colored; the purpurine pre- 
cipitate was of a purplish-red color. The 
natural alizarine and purpurine precipitates 
did not seem to be much affected by being 
washed several times with cold water, but the 
artificial alizarine precipitates gradually dis- 
solved in the washing water, and finally disap- 
peared. Mr. Young thoroughly tested the 
dyeing powers of the new alizarine by com- 
paring the results produced upon mordanted 
cloth with equal weights of sublimed aliza- 
rine obtained from the two artificial prep- 
arations and from madder, and of purpurine; 
he showed the specimens of cloth so treated. 
Instead of the dark, full red given by the natu- 
ral substance, the artificial alizarine yielded 
only a yellowish-red, much like that of the 
purpurine. Its purple was of a slaty tint, but 
the chocolate and black differed very slightly 
from those of the natural alizarine. The pur- 
purine scarcely gave any purple, and the same 
is true of the Continental and English madder- 
substitutes. Alcoholic solution of natural ali- 
zarine gives a fine purple color with copper 
acetate, and with the same reagent the artificial 
preparation gives a very red purple. No char- 
acteristic bands appear in the spectrum when 
artificial alizarine is used, and, therefore, pur- 
purine is shown to be totally absent. The 
author was not aware if any thing had been 
done toward establishing a formula for the new 
alizarine, but his opinion, arrived at after per- 


forming many practical experiments, was that . 


there was some essential difference between 
the artificial and the natural substance. He 
had found no superiority in the new substance. 
In asupplement to the paper of which the fore- 
going is an abstract, Mr. Young said that the 
manufacture of artificial alizarine is carried out 
in two or three ways by Continental chemists, 
and, from the examination which has been made 
of the products, it would appear that some of 
them consist of a mixture of alizarine and pur- 
purine, in different proportions, and some of 
alizarine, or of a substance intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

New Explosive Powders (see American AN- 
NnuAL Cyoropmpr1A for 1869).—The new explo- 
sive agent, popularly called picrate powder, 
invented in France, and made under the pa- 
tronage of Napoleon’s government, has not yet, 
so far as known, been employed in war, or to 
any great extent in blasting, Its value and 
comparative safety are still matters of doubt. 
The Scientific Jowrnal says of the new com- 
pound: 


It is most ‘readily prepared by the double decom- 
“eo lia of a soluble picrate of soda, magnesia, or 
ime, and a salt of potash, or by the direct action of 
picric acid upon the carbonate of potassa. The ex- 
plosion of the picrate gives rise to an immense vol- 
ume of gaseous matter, as nitrogen, carbonic, and 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and the only solid residuum 
is a little carbon and carbonate of potassa. The 
smoke produced is very light and easily dissipated, 
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and the gascous products are totally destitute of the 
corrosive and poisonous action of those of gunpow- 
der, with their thick, heavy, stifling smoke. Nearly 
insoluble in cold water, there is no absorption of 
moisture from the atmosphere to deteriorate its qual- 
ity or destroy its utility, as with gunpowder, so that 
it may be used in the dampest mines, where also the 
almost total absence of smoke and of noxious prod- 
ucts after explosion is a great recommendation. 

Two varieties of the picrate powder are now man- 
ufactured, one for blasting, the other for fire-arms ; 
each made of various grades of strength, and adapte: 
for special applications, For the first purpose, ni- 
trate of potash is used with the picrate ; for the sec- 
ond, an additional ingredient, charcoal, is employed, 
the latter being added to diminish the rapidity of the 
combustion and increase the projectile force, This 
can be regulated so as to be greater or less than that 
of gunpowder, while the blasting power is much 
greater than that of the latter substance. 

Our space will not permit us to go into more detail 
respecting this new powder, which is so easily made 
and kept unchanged, and can be made of any desired 
degree of strength, and in its explosion yields no 
deleterious or corrosive gases, blinding smoke, or 
acrid and troublesome residuum. It is nearly as 
cheap as, and less easily ignited by carelessness or ac- 
cident than, gunpowder. Of much greater blasting 
power, and quite equal to nitro-glycerine in this re- 
spect, it seems destined to play a very important part 
in mining operations, while the comparative absence 
of solid deposit renders its use in gunnery highly 
advantageous. The color is a brilliant yellow, and 
thus it it is easily distinguished among other sub- 
stances, It is also of varied application in pyrotech- 
nics. 

Mr. Perey A. Blake, of England, has pat- 
ented a powder which he calls the “ Safety 
Explosive Compound.” Its constituents are 
simply sulphur and chlorate of potash, in the 
proportions of one of the former to two of 
the latter. These substances can be kept sep- 
arately, in a dry powdered state, and mixed by 
sifting when required. This mixture has been 
known for years to detonate when struck with 
a hammer, but was useless as an explosive 
agent, because it merely burned slowly when 
fired by the ordinary fuses. The invention, 
therefore, consists in eausing this compound 
practically to explode by the use of a peculiar 
kind of detonating tube, or percussion-cap, 
which renders it exceedingly serviceable for 
torpedoes, blasting, shells, blowing down pali- 
sades, and other similar appliances. The de- 
tonating tube to be employed is made of metal, 
about an inch in length, and about 34 of an 
inch in diameter, the bore being about % ; but 
the inventor does not confine himself exactly 
to these dimensions, as a larger or smaller tube 
can be used for the purpose. First is intro- 
duced into it some of the compound, and well 
pressed down; next, some fulminating mer- 
cury, and then a small quantity of detonating 
silver, and the rest of the tube may be filled 
up with meal powder. The end of the tube, 
which is filled with the compound, is to be 
placed in contact with the compound con- 
tained in the vessel to be fired, and the other 
end may be fired by any kind of ignition ap- 
paratus. 

M. Nobel, a Prussian engineer, has patented 
two new varieties of powder, composed as fol- 
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Iows: 1. 68 parts of pulverized nitrate of 
baryta, 12 of charcoal, of light texture; 20 of 
nitro-glycerine. 2. 70 parts of baryta, as 
above; 10 of powdered resin, 20 of nitro- 
The charcoal should be carbonized 
at a low temperature, and, consequently, still 
contain hydrogen. An addition of 5 to 8 
per cent. of sulphur to either of the above 
mixtures gives a powder which fires more 
briskly, but, at the same time, it increases the 
danger in the manufacture, carriage, and ap- 
plication of the powder, which should not be 
lost sight of. The method of using these 
powders is to place them in cartridges, like 
firework-cases, covering the powder with a 
little fulminant, mercury for example, before 
closing and priming. Thecartridge has merely 
to be placed in the hole, and covered in the 
usual manner, and it may be fired either by a 
fuse, or the electric spark; in either case the 
fulminating powder, acting on the nitro-gly- 
cerine, inflames the whole of the contents 
instantaneously. To render carriage of the 
cartridges less dangerous, a little ordinary 
gunpowder may be substituted for the mer- 
curial fulminant. 

The owners of the Nora-Gyttorp Mills, Swe- 
den, have invented a new kind of powder, con- 


’ taining, it appears, a mixture of nitrate of am- 


monia and nitrate of potash, with other ingre- 
dients not known to the public. This material 
is, according to some accounts, a more power- 
ful explosive than nitro-glycerine, and cannot 
be ignited, or made to explode, but by the im- 
pact of a blow, or a falling weight, or by the 
detonation of a small cartridge containing 
common gunpowder. Experiments made at a 
military establishment at Berlin with this pow- 
der have proved that, while ordinary gunpow- 
der, gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, and dynamite, 
took fire the moment flame is approached, this 
powder does not do so. As regards the effect 
of the impact of a blow of a falling weight 
(the same, of course, in each case), ordinary 
gunpowder requires for explosion that the 
weight fall from a height of between 4 and 5 
feet; nitro-glycerine, 14 foot; dynamite, 22 
feet; and ammonia gunpowder, between 12 
and 15 feet. A sample having been sent to 
France from Berlin, did not, the author says, 
confirm the high opinion this substance is 
thought worthy of in Pruasia. 

Chemical Changes of Hides into Leather.— 
The Annales de Chimie et de Physique, for 
July, contains an essay by M. A. Mintz on the 
composition of skin, in which he mentions 
experiments, undertaken by him, to deter- 
mine, from a theoretical point of view, the 
changes taking place in the conversion of 
hides during the process of tanning. Annexed 
is a summary of the paper: 

A piece of ox-hide which was being converted into 
leather for the soles of boots was selected as the most 
appropriate for the investigation, and the operations 
were commenced after cleansing and depilation, In 
these processes no chemical change would take place 
except, perhaps, in cases in which lime is emp oyed 
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in the depilation, a small quantity of which is de- 
posited in the skin, but afterward removed by a 
solution of glueose. The following process of swelling 
consists in steeping the hides in an acid liquid for a 
time varying from three weeks to two or three 
months. This acid liquid contains acetic and lactic 
acids, and a small quantity of tannin: its effect is to 
distend the pores of the epidermis, and thus facili- 
tate the subsequent process of tanning. During the 
swelling so much water and other substances are 
absorbed that the hide increases in weight to such 
an extent that it is now as heavy as it was before 
the cleaning and depilation, the addition of dry mat- 
ter amounting to nearly 19 per cent.; a small quantity 
of mineral matter is lost, the augmentation being due 
to the addition of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
After eleven months in the tan-pit an increase of 
nearly 83 per cent. was observed; a small diminu- 
tion in the quantity of nitrogen took place, while 
the mineral constituents, and carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, were augmented. The organic materials 
added had exactly the same composition as those 
absorbed by the hide during swelling, but they differ 
much from the composition of tannin. The author 
believes that the loss of nitrogen during the tanning 

rocess is due to a decomposition of part of the 
eather, for ammonium salts were found in the liquor 
from the tan-pits. The structure of leather is also 
very different from that of skin; while the latter is 
fibrous, the former is spongy; skin will absorb three 
or four times its weight of water, swelling considera- 
bly, but leather scarcely absorbs one and a half time 
its weight, and without increase of volume; 100 
parts of skin by treatment with boiling water leave 
8.85 of insoluble matter, the rest being converted 
into gelatine; the residue from leather under the 
same circumstances is about 48 per cent. The com- 
pound obtained by the action of tannic acid on gela- 
tine differs very much in composition and properties 
from leather. A description is given of a process for 
the estimation of tannic acid; and M. Mintz an- 
nounces the observation that the residue, after boil- 
ing skins with water, contains a substance dissolved 
by Schweitzer’s cupro-ammoniacal reagent, and thus 
resembling cellulose, but containing about 15 per 
cent. of nitrogen. The author next gives an account 
of the composition of the mineral substances present 
in skin and in leathers, and points out the changes 
produced during the tanning. He concludes that the 
tannic acid is partially converted into more oxi- 
dized compounds, as gallic acid, glucose, lactic, ace- 
tic, formic, carbonic acids, and most probably pro- 
pionic acid, the remaining less oxidized residue con- 
verting the skins into leather. 


Preparation of Anthracen.—Dr. J. Gessert 
gives what he considers to be the best method 
of preparing anthracen, as follows: Anthra- 
cen is found in that portion of the distillation 
of coal-tar, commonly called “green grease,” 
which is composed of about 80 per cent. of 
the heavy oil naphthaline, and 20 per cent. of 
anthracen. The semifluid grease is first 
placed in a centrifugal machine, in order to 
expel, mechanically, as much as possible of 
the oil; the residue is heated to 40°, and 
pressed, preferably between hot plates. The 
cake thus obtained (crude anthracen, contain- 
ing 60 per cent. of that substance) is purified 
by boiling with light tar-oil (coal-tar naphtha), 
or with petroleum naphtha. The pasty mass 
is again placed in the centrifugal machine, to 
remove the last traces of heavy oil, and the 
material next submitted to sublimation. In 
order to test the green grease for the quantity 
of anthracen, from 5 to 10 grms. of that sub- 
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stance are taken, placed between folds of fil- 
tering-paper, and pressed between hot plates; 
the remainder of the substance is repeatedly 
boiled with alcohol, washed with cold alcohol 
upon a filter, and next dried and weighed. 
The fusion-point of the mass should be, as 
near as possible, 210°, The author says that 
sulphide of carbon is not well suited for the 
purification of anthracen, because that sub- 
stance is too readily soluble in that fluid. 
100 parts of alcohol dissolye, when cold, 0.6 
parts of anthracen; 100 parts of cold benzol 
dissolve 0.9 parts of anthracen; and 100 parts 
of sulphide of carbon dissolve 1.7 parts of 
anthracen. 

Improved Method of making Lead Paints.— 
A patent has been received by Messrs. Dale 
& Milner, of England, for the invention of an 
improved method of manufacturing white-lead 
(carbonate) by the action of the soluble acid 
carbonates of the alkalies on litharge, hydrated 
oxides of lead, or insoluble basic salts of lead. 
The patentees propose to carry out their in- 
vention in two ways, and, when soda is the 
substance chosen, they proceed—1. By mix- 
ing litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or insol- 
uble basic salts of lead, with an equivalent of 
bicarbonate of soda, together with sufficient 
water to form a stiffish paste. This mix- 
ture is ground in a suitable mill, small quanti- 
ties of water being from time to time added 
as may be found requisite until the change of 
the lead bodies into carbonates is complete. 
The paste is now well washed with water, 
and the supernatant liquid which contains 
monocarbonate of soda is separated from the 
white-lead. by filtration, and boiled down to 
dryness, and disposed of as soda-ash; or it 
may be crystallized; or it may be again con- 
verted into bicarbonate of soda, by treatment 
with carbonic acid, and used to convert fur- 
ther quantities of lead oxides, or insoluble 
basic salts of lead, into carbonates. Instead 
of grinding, the lead oxides, or insoluble basic 
salts of lead in a fine state of division, may 
simply be mixed with bicarbonate of soda and 
water and left to themselves, when the con- 
version into carbonates goes on in the same 
manner, only much more slowly. 2. They 
mix litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or basic 
salts of lead, with caustic soda, monocarbonate 
of soda, or acid carbonates of soda, and sufti- 
cient water to form a stiffish paste. The mix- 
ture is now introduced into a suitable closed 
mill, and during the grinding a stream of car- 
bonic-acid gas is passed into it. After con- 
version of the lead bodies into carbonates, they 
are washed with water, and the supernatant 
liquid treated as before described. In carry- 
ing out their process by this secondly de- 
scribed method, the patentees do not bind 
themselves to any particular proportion of 
lead oxides and soda, but equivalents of each 
answer very well. The quantity of the soda 
salts may, however, be reduced with advan- 
tage if found desirable. Grinding may also 
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be dispensed with, by mixing the lead oxides 
or insoluble basic salts of lead in a fine state 
of division with the caustic soda, monocar- 
bonate or acid carbonates of soda, as described, 
and exposing the mixture in a suitable room 
to the action of carbonic acid. Artificial heat 
accelerates the conversion, both in the first 
and secondly described operations, but is not 
essential to their success. The patentees claim 
the manufacture of carbonate of lead by the 
action of acid carbonates of the alkalies on 


‘litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, and insolu- 


ble basic salts of lead, either by direct addi- 
tion, as described in their first part, or indi- 
rectly by the mixture of the lead oxides with 
the caustic alkalies, or their monocarbonate 
or acid salts, and their conversion into bicar- 
bonates during the time they are in contact 
with the litharge, hydrated oxides, or insol- 
uble basic salts of lead. 

Manufacture of Sulphide of Carbon.—In 
1840 rectified sulphide of carbon cost per kilo- 
gramme fifty francs, in 1848 eight franes, and 
now by the improved method of manipulation 
only fifty centimes. The apparatus employed 
consists of vertical retorts made of the same 
kind of clay as is in use for glass pots, lined in- 
ternally with a glaze composed of one hundred 
and thirty parts of flint glass, twenty parts of 
carbonate of soda, and twelve parts of boracic 
acid fused together, and next pulverized and 
painted on the inside of the retorts with gum- 
water (at the first heating of the retorts this 
mixture yields a glaze which entirely closes the 


_pores of the material, thus preventing escape 


of vapors and gases); four of these retorts are 
set in one oven made of brickwork, and are 
heated by a properly-constructed furnace; the 
retorts are provided with the necessary tubes 
for the abduction of the vapors of the sulphide 
of carbon, and the introduction of the charges 
of sulphur and charcoal; the operation once 
commenced is continuous, since the retorts last 
for at least six months; the consumption of 
sulphur per retort amounts to 125 kilogrammes 
in twenty-four hours, introduced in charges of 
155 grammes each, every three minutes time; 
the vapors of the sulphide of carbon are col- 
lected and condensed in vessels made of zinc 
or sheet-iron, and shaped like flattened-down 
casks, and entirely covered over with cold wa- 
ter constantly refreshed, while the contrivance 
is so arranged as to keep the sulphide under 
water also (its specific gravity is 1.265). The 
most suitable temperature for this manufac- 
ture is bright-red heat; the raw liquid ob- 
tained. has to be redistilled, and this opera- 
tion is conducted in large iron vessels, which 
contain some 5,000 kilogrammes at the same 
time and communicate with six worm con- 
densers; steam is used for heating by means 
of a serpentine-coiled set of pipes, and the 
liquid is heated to 48°; near the end of the 
distillation the temperature is raised to 100°, 
in order to drive off a raw product con- 
taining very much sulphur dissolved; in the 
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distillatory apparatus some sulphur remains, 
which is removed and again applied. It ap- 
pears that this industry has become very ex- 
tended and is carried on with great success in 
France. 

Gas-Furnace for Chemical Operations.—Mr. 
Charles Griffin, in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, describes a new gas-furnace for chem- 
ical operations at a white heat which does not 
require a blowing-machine. The gas is sup- 
plied to this furnace through a bundle of six- 
teen Bunsen’s burners, the upper ends of 
which are surrounded by a metal jacket fitting 
into aperforated clay plate supported on a tri- 
pod. When large crucibles are to be employed, 
aplumbago cylinder, open at both ends and 
pierced with holes, is placed on the clay plate, 
the conical crucible being supported by the 
upper end of the cylinder. The crucible and 
plumbago cylinder are surrounded by a fire- 
clay cylinder resting on three bronze pence 
placed on the lower plate. The cylinder is 
closed at the top by a clay plate, through 
which a flue is so made that the current of 
spent gases is bent twice at right angles before 
escaping into the sheet-iron chimney; the ob- 
ject of this flue is to check the stream of gas, 
which would otherwise be so great as to cool 
the furnace very considerably. When small 
crucibles have to be heated, they must be sup- 
ported on a grate consisting of a clay plate 
with a cuspedaperture. By means of this fur- 
nace, ingots of cast-iron 4 lbs. in weight have 
been fused in 24 hours, starting with a cold 
furnace; when the furnace is hot, 5 Ibs. could 
be fused in the same time; the quantity of gas 
used is 83 cubic feet per hour. The cylindri- 
cal body of the furnace may be replaced by 
one of an oval shape, and containing a muffle 
in which many operations may be performed, 
the temperature inside the muffle being suffi- 
ciently elevated to fuse silver, gold, and copper. 

Composition of Iron-Rust.—Dr. Crace Cal- 
vert, in a communication to the Chemical So- 
ciety on this subject, says that he had lately 
analyzed samples of rust from two different 
places, and found both specimens to be com- 
posed as follows: 
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This result induced the author to inquire to 
which of the constituents of the atmosphere 
the formation of rust is chiefly due. To this 
end, clean blades of steel and iron were put 
into tubes filled respectively with oxygen, ox- 
ygen and a little carbonic acid, oxygen and 
moisture, etc. The blades were introduced 
into the tubes, which then were filled, over 
mercury, with oxygen. But this proved an 
unsatisfactory method, inasmuch as always 
some globules of mercury remained adhering 
to the iron, whereby a galvanic action was pro- 
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duced, which, of course, induced a rapid oxida- 
tion. To avoid this, the tubes were filled sim- 
ply by displacement of the atmospheric air. 
The blades were then left exposed to the ac- 
tion of the different agents for a period of four 
months. The results were as follows: 

Blades in dry oxygen.—No oxidation. 

Blades in moist oxygen.—Out of three ex- 
periments, only in one a slight oxidation. 

Blades in dry carbonic acid.—No oxidation. 

Blades in moist carbonic acid.—Slight in- 
crustation of a whitecolor. Out of six experi- 
ments, two did not give this result. 

Blades in dry carbonic acid and oxygeni— 
No oxidation. 

Blades in moist carbonic acid and oxygen.— 
Most rapid oxidation. 

Blades in dry oxygen and ammonia.—No 
oxidation. 

Blades in moist oxygen and ammonia.—No 
oxidation. ; 

These facts led the author to assume that it 
is the presence of carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere, and not oxygen or water vapor, which 
determines the oxidation of iron. 

The author next investigated the behavior 
of iron in water into which, successively, oxy-. 
gen, carbonic acid, a mixture of the two gases, 
etc., were conducted. The results were analo- 
gous to those above mentioned, inasmuch as 
the most effective oxidation took place when a 
mixture of oxygen and carbonic acid was in- 
troduced into the water. The action com- 
menced immediately, and, in a short time, a 
dark precipitate covered the bottom of the ves- 
sel. The oxidation, in these cases, was not 
due to the fixation of the oxygen dissolved in 
the water, but to oxygen liberated from the 
water by galvanic action; the occurrence of 
hydrogen collected above the liquid in the bot- 
tles proved this sufficiently. 

Analysis of Ooze or Ohalk-Mud.—Mr. James 
Mahony, of Glasgow, has analyzed a sample of 
ooze, or fine white mud, procured from the 
comparatively level plateau between Ireland 
and America, at a depth of 2,485 fathoms. 
Part of the sample was air-dried and a small 
portion put, when fresh, into methylated spirit. 
The analysis is as follows: 


RS UILC LET raeecenratersciststsetcfrctaaie\sicie et sieieiciola a crcgricleisiniai sis 26.69 
Peroxide of iron and phosphates............... ¢ 3.80 
DY OL OSI CLOLIT OM, <- csasetoie cieinye seit oiels e binieinle)ese,piec~ ants 0.08 
WAP OOM AVELOT NIC ov eteces inate ola catei piarninis «\cis/siq;ereinvele 58.80 
Carbonate Of Magnesia... eke cect ee es 1.76 
MID HALO ORIN aoa fo rstaeysresers oleinietsias = f7 sleiae ate trace 
SOMUDIC SOULS a cists cicieteieiaeroiess ns) «/n!ela(s)a,a:als{0'a/niesale/s 4,20 
OYGANIC Mater. oes eae ee cence cnet vecscas 2.80 
NWOT BURR DOIE shee DA ORO Stat CRIA OOOO NTS Or) 2.50 

100.04 


The silica was found under the microscope to con- 
sist chiefly of minute structureless fragments, some 
of them being crystalline. A small number of dia- 
toms were also found. The calcic carbonate consisted 
of larger organisms (class Moraminifera), some still 
containing the small particle of jelly-like matter, con- 
stituting the animal substance of these organisms, 
and called sarcode by Dujardin. These doubtless 
yielded the organic matter noted in the analysis. 
The soluble salts were accounted for by the evapora- 
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tion of the sea-water with which the mud was 
charged when taken up. Over the North-Atlantic 
sea-bed the chalk formation is in continued progress, 
the identity of the ooze with chalk, both chemically 
and organically, being very apparent. The silicious 
grains have their counterpart in the layers of flint 
seen in the chalk-cliffs — probably formed by the 
aggregation of minute particles round a central nu- 
cleus—while the species of minute shells found in the 
ooze are in many cases identical with those entombed 
long ages ago. 


New Volatile and Saecharine Substance. 
M. Gerard has found in the caoutchouc im- 
ported into France from Gaboon (West Coast 
of Africa) a substance which he calls Dambo- 
nite, Itis a white-colored solid body. Taste 
sweet; very soluble in water; difficultly so in 
absolute alcohol; fuses at 190°; and may be 
sublimed at 200° to 210° without decomposi- 
tion. In its crystalline state, its formula is 
CsH.Os. When submitted to the action of 
fuming hydriodie acid, it is split up into Dam- 
bose and iodide of methyl; OsHsOc.+HI= 
CsHeOc+C2H;I. Dambose is an anhydrous 
- glucose, capable of crystallization, insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. 

Soluble Glass.—The uses of this remarkable 
substance are extending. In Germany and 
England it is very largely employed in the 
manufacture of artificial building-stone, ground 
chalk and marble being mixed with it into a 
paste, which readily hardens. Large barracks 
have been constructed in Vienna solely of such 
materials, and the cathedral tower in that city 
was thoroughly repaired by it, in the only 
way possible, considering the great height 
of the edifice and the extent to which it had 
fallen into decay. Prof. Joy, in the Journal of 
Applied Ohemistry, mentions various uses for 
soluble glass as follows: 

‘“*Marble and dolomite immersed in a solu- 
tion of soluble glass, and the operation re- 
peated a number of times, take up an appre- 
ciable quantity of silica and become so hard 
that they are capable of taking a fine polish. 
Attempts to employ such stones for lithog- 
raphy have been made, but not altogether 
with success. Artificial stone can be prepared 
as follows: 

““Well-washed and gently-heated sand is 
stirred into a warm solution of soluble glass 
until a proper consistence has been reached 
for pouring it into a mould. After it has set 
it is removed from the frame, which ought to 
have been previously oiled, and is left to dry 
in an airy place. To: avoid too great a con- 
sumption of water-glass, a stone or brick can 
be put in the centre of the mould. It is also 
possible to stir in pebbles and to use earthy 
colors in imitation of marble and conglomer- 
ate. Such artificial material becomes very 
hard, and is adapted to pavements, hearths, 
and building-purposes. 

“Soluble glass can be used in the manufac- 
ture of paper-hangings, for printing on paper 
and woven fabrics, or for attaching gold and 
silver powder to any kind of object. 
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“Hydraulic lime can be prepared by mixing 
in fine powder 10 to 12 parts by weight of dry 
soluble glass and 100 parts of lime—this af- 
fords a ready way of preparing a hydraulic 
cement from ordinary lime, which is always 
available. 

‘Wood and timber and other porous sub- 
stances, after being boiled for several hours in 
soluble glass, then exposed in tanks containing 
lime-water or chloride of calcium and mag- 
nesia, and left to dry, become highly vitrified 
and incombustible. Railroad-ties, ship’s timber, 
house and bridge beams, have been treated in 
this manner with entire success, 

‘The silicate is also used for penetrating 
fire-brick and clay, and- for cementing the 
walls of furnaces. 

‘‘ When stirred up with chloride of calcium 
and used for luting down the coyers of cru- 
cibles, it answers an excellent purpose. 

‘* As a species of lubricator, and to preserve 
the elasticity of leather, soluble glass has a 
ready application.” 

Analysis of Soot.—Mr. W. R. Hutton, manu- 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, has made anal- 
yses of London and Glasgow soots with the 
following results : 


London, Glasgow. 
Carbon.... 53.18 35.7 
Tar and Oil 18.00 15.0 
Ammonia.. 1.75 2.8 
POtssie. cs see oases ence actos 0.20 Coo 
Sodasic tics. 0. eee ee we 0.34 0.3 
Biraes. Ae aden nacre ttn 1.00 0.8 
Magnesia... ira5-ciss ct. ass 0.30 trace. 
Phosphate of Lime and Alumina 2.08 3.2 
PROM: cin), sese aghidel edie ni ae 0.40 0.7 
SulphuricsAcide, a. sees nccateek 4.60 V9 
Chlorine j .e. 0.4 
Sulphocyanogen none. 
Carbonic Acid.. trace 
ENNG hy Serica 25.7 
Whaler indiana cw V2 
Total 100.00 


The genuineness of the London soot Mr. 
Hutton was able to guarantee, but he feared 
that the Glasgow soot which he had examined 
had been adulterated, judging from the large 
percentage of sand and water in it. The large 
proportion of sulphuric acid in the latter soot 
might be accounted for by the sulphurous 
quality of the Scotch coal, and the great num- 
ber of chemical works in Glasgow. A con- 
siderable quantity of soot is shipped from 
Great Britain to the West Indies, to be used 
for the growth of the sugar-cane, its price 
there being 30s. to 40s. a ton. Not more than 
500 tons are gathered in Glasgow per annum, 
and the value of it never exceeds £1,000. 

Taking the waste of fuel, the loss of the nitrogen 
of the coal, the destruction of property, and the per- 
sonal discomfort resulting from smoke and soof, he 
found that there was no profit, but rather .a great 
loss instead. As a practical solution of the “smoke 
nuisance,’? Mr. Hutton briefly sketched a plan b 
which practically smokeless fires might be pies | 
while all the volatile compounds could be separately 
collected, and be got in a form fit for utilization. He 
would distil the coal before burning, stopping short 
the process of distillation at such a stage as would 
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permit soft coke to be formed—that is, fixed carbon 


with a sufficient amount of volatile matter in it to 
render it slightly inflammable. The other useful 
products would be chiefly crude oil, coal-gas, and 
ammonia. Assuming, as a basis of calculation 2,000 
tons of coal to be used daily, that amount would yield 
in round numbers: 


SolhiCoke. re. v.tecteed 1,400 tons. 

Ornde: OUre co. tase tnse co 40,000 gallons. 
Ammoniacal Water...... 30,000 ‘+ 
COaI-Gad. Gta siveie's 6,000,000 cubic feet. 


Deducting the ash, the fixed carbon would be re- 
duced to 1,329 tons. Mr. Hutton caleulated that the 
coke and the other products would realize £742, while 
the coal (at 5s. per ton) and the labor, etc., would 
cost £600, leaving an apparent balance of £149, in ad- 
dition to all the other advantages which would result 
from the complete combustion of the fuel. The coke 
would be such a material as would be available alike 
for domestic fire-places and the furnaces of steam- 
boilers, ete. 


Uses of Glycerine.—The essential principle 
of fat enters into the useful arts to a degree 
far more important than its employment in the 
combination of nitro-glycerine as an explosive 
agent. Prof. C. N. Joy, in the Journal of 
Applied Chemistry, thus refers to some of the 
commercial and domestic purposes for which 
it is used: 


Housekeepers will be glad to know that, if tubs 
and pails are saturated with glycerine, they will not 
shrink and dry up, the hoops will not fall off, and 
there will be no necessity for keeping these articles 
soaked. Butter-tubs keep fresh and sweet, and can 
be used a second time. Leather treated with it also 
remains moist, and is not liable to crack and break. 

For the extraction of perfume from_rose-leaves, 
from scented woods, from bark, from gums, there 
appears to be nothing better than glycerine, and this 
use of it is constantly on the increase, as the most 
Gelicate odors are perfectly preserved in it. 

A soft soap, into which glycerine enters as a con- 
stituent, is highly prized in cold weather, when the 
hands become chapped, and can be used for washing 
in hard water. 

For wounds and sores, and bites of venomous in- 
sects, glycerine is found to be a most valuable sub- 
stance, as it either prevents the mortification of the 
parts, or it can be used to carry the remedies to coun- 
teract the effects of poison. 

To preserve animal substances from decay, glyce- 
rine is now substituted for alcohol in collections of 
natural history, and it is employed to keep many 
articles of food from undergoing decomposition. 

As it requires an intense cold to freeze it, even 
when mixed with its own bulk of water, it is largely 
employed to fill the wet gas-metres. 

Some kinds of candy, chocolate, confectionery, and 
fruit, which are preserved in tin foil, are kept moist 
by asmall quantity of glycerine. 

Delicate chronometers, clocks, and watches, are 
lubricated with it. Copying-paper and wall-paper 
for taking fancy colors, are also kept moist bya small 
amount of glycerine used in their manufacture. 

In pharmacy, for the preseryation of pills, to mix 
with many substances, in compounding prescriptions, 
and in more ways than can easily be remembered, 
glycerine now plays an important part. 

In the arts it finds its way as the best wash for the 
interior of moulds in the casting of plaster figures, 
to prevent the gypsum from adhering to the sides of 
the mould, a; : 

In dyeing with some of our beautiful organic col- 
ors, glycerine is extensively employed with the best 
effect. 

» In chemistry it is used to prevent the precipitation 
of the heavy metals by the alkalies, and is thus a re- 
agent in analysis. 
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Utilization of Sewage.—In a paper submitted 
to the British Association, Mr. David Forbes, 
F.R.S., maintained that the mechanical treat- 
ment of sewage, which at best only effected a 
mere filtration, had everywhere failed to puri- 
fy sewage-water, so that it might be properly 
allowed to flow directly into living streams, 
without detriment to the public health. The 
more purely chemical processes, such: as the 
treatment of lime alone, or in combination 
with chloride of iron, alum, sulphate of alu- 
mina, and the so-called ABO process, were 
regarded as failures, since it could be shown 
not only that the affluent water had not been 
sufficiently purified, but that the sewage-ma- 
nure obtained was of so low an agricultural 
value as to preclude its employment elsewhere 
than in the immediate neighborhood of the 
sewage-works. Mr. Forbes recommended an 
entirely new method of treatment, called the 
phosphate process, based on the property 
which hydrated phosphates have of combining 
with organic matter, while the ammonia also 
can be precipitated in the condition of the 
double phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 

The process was shown experimentally with 
Liverpool sewage, and consisted merely of 
adding a solution of certain phosphates, chiefly 
of alumina, in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
to the sewage, and afterward a little milk of 
lime barely sufficient to neutralize the acid and 
give a faint alkaline reaction to the sewage ; 
even if tinctorial matters of great intensity 
(ink was added in the experiments) were pres- 
ent, the liquor became immediately discolored, 
the supernatant liquor resting quite clear 
above a precipitate of the phosphates, along 
with all the insoluble matter and a large por- 
tion of the soluble organic matter and am- 
monia originally contained in the sewage. 
The authors of this process, Messrs. A. Price 
and D. Forbes, although they did not pretend 
to have extracted the entire amount of the am- 
monia and other matter valuable for agricul- 
ture from the sewage, or effected an absolute 
purification of the affluent water, believed that, 
as the water so purified was free from any 
nauseous taste, so that it could be drunk with- 
out repugnance, was devoid of smell, and did 
not putrefy or emit any disagreeable odor even 
when left standing in an open vessel during 
the whole of the preceding hot summer, it 
had been sufficiently purified by the phos- 
phate process to permit of its being directly 
run off into rivers without detriment to the 
fish in them or the health of the inhabitants 
on their banks. , 

Relative Purity of Air.—Dr. Angus Smith, 
Inspector under the British Chemical Act, has 
published analyses of air taken in various parts 
of England and Scotland, in dwelling-houses, 
factories, theatres—in streets, in parks and other 
open places, and in mines. His researches 
show that out-door air does differ in different 
places in the amount of oxygen, but the dif- 
ferences are only slight when stated in per- 
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centages, the streets of London having an 
atmosphere apparently alraost as pure as the 
hills of Scotland. We subjoin his tables for 
oxygen and carbonic acid: 


OXYGEN, Per cent. 
N. E. sea-shore and open heath (Scotland)... 20.9990 
Tops of hills (Scotland).........++ss+esseee 20.9800 
In the suburb of Manchester in wet weather. . 20.9800 
In the suburb of Manchester in wet weather. . 20.9600 


St. Jobn’s, Antigua.......s.s.c2sececeee veseseae es 20,9500 
In the outer circle of Manchester, not raining .... 
Low parts of Perth 40.000 cet ieecceeccsccsecesse om 


Swampy places, favorable weather, France and 

BS WALZOTIUMGS ta cicps saps xiv cuvpisisie ele blast siaiwie 20.9220 to 20.9500 
In fog and frost in Manchester............s0e0. eee 20.9100 
London, open places, SUMMEL.....-- sss esse eee eee 20.9500 
In a sitting-room which felt close, but not exces- 

RLVGLV SRO sist ainicicies area cis iotisisies sininisie(sie's rinse elvie dive 20.8900 
In a small room with petrolenm-lamp............. 20.8400 


DAtO, Gaper B1x DOUTE a. xe. «070, foielels nis 0 
Pit of theatre, 11.80 P. M.. .......... 
Gallery. NO, 800s Me. cteice aids orien chetaey 
About backs of houses and closets.........+.--++- 
In large cavities in metalliferous mines (average 


COL pre ints: le ece store nok NAO ORE ci DO I oP iar 20.7700 
In currents in metalliferous mines (average of 

TLOC i 8 SECM Re AO OnE AY Cr gticl SAMS A. Mee oe 20.6500 
Court of Queen’s Bench, February 2, 1866......... 20.6500 
Under shafts in mctalliferous mines (average of 

TT int Beale Cael arate JAB hs Aa eee bi saeireest 20.4240 
In sumps or pits in a mine.. 
WIRED CANIS 20 OUb oe 0. ..4 siaalcle o = «\<'siale cieinie si tale i 
The worst specimen yet examined in a mine...... 96.2700 
Very difficult to remain in for many minutes...... 17.2000 

CARBONIC ACID 
In mines—largest amount found in Cornwall...... 2.5000 
FRVCLAD CLOL GaO ANALY SOS oc ce no vciecleroasee ecinecvericiie - 7850 
In theatres, worst parts, as much as............... 3200 
In workshops, down to. wae .-. 8000 
About middens....... . OTT 
During fogs in Manchester . 0679 
Manchester streets, ordinary weathe -0403 
Where fields begin -0369 
On the Thames at London 0343 
In the London parks and open place . 0801 
PPPS BITOCUR Le ys aids cui <siice sin co.a mad raeind .+»  .0380 
On hills in Scotland from 1000 to 4406 ft. high...... 0332 
At the bottom of the same hills ..................0. 0341 
en clowe QOO Ne «ory «as tn wnis's als iole ele basso sYv'ett olor 0337 
Hills between 1,000 and 2,000 ft... 0.0... ccc cca cece 0334 
Hills between 2,000 and 3,000 ft .............e00eeee 0332 


Hills above 8/000 ftst.i.)-.ccickul udeiteia dsateod bee 10336 


Poisonous Cosmetics.—Toward the close of 
1869 Dr. Sayre, of New York, sent to Dr. Har- 
ris, Sanitary Superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan District, a pamphlet describing three cases 
of lead-palsy, produced by a variety of cos- 
metic called “Bloom of Youth.” This led 
eventually to an official investigation of a great 
number of hair-tonics, washes, and restoratives, 
lotions, enamels, and skin-powders, with high- 
sounding and captivating names, manufactured 
or sold in the city. It was conducted by Prof. 
©. F. Chandler, chemist to the Board of 
Health. His examination was for mineral 
poisons only; not for injurious vegetable or 
animal substances, as for example cantharides, 
which he has reason to believe are sometimes 
employed. Analyses were made of seventeen 
varieties of preparations for the hair, six of 
complexion-washes, six of enamels for the 
skin, seven of skin-powders. The latter con- 
sist of carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, clay, or ‘‘ French chalk,” either singly 
or mixed, The following is Prof. Chandler’s 
summing up: 

‘““1. The hair-tonics, washes, and restora- 
tives, contain lead in considerable quantities; 
they owe their action to this metal, and they 


are consequently highly dangerous to the 
health of persons using them. 

“9. With asingle exception, which contains 
corrosive sublimate, the lotions for the skin 
are free from lead and other injurious metals. 

“¢3. The enamels are composed of either car- 
bonate of lime, oxide of zinc, or carbonate of 
lead, suspended in water. The first two class- 
es of enamels are comparatively harmless, as 
harmless as any other white dirt when plas- 
tered over the skin to close the pores and pre- 
vent its healthy action. On the other hand, 
the enamels composed of carbonate of lead 
are highly dangerous, and their use is very cer- 
tain to produce disastrous results to those who 
patronize them. 

“4, The white powders for the skin are harm- 
less, except in so far as their application may 
interfere with the healthy action of the skin.” 

Adulterated Aniline Dyes.——Dr. S. Dana 
Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, report- 
ed to the Chemical News (American edition) 
an instance of adulteration in aniline dyes, 
which had come under his notice: 

“Tt consists of fine granulated sugar, and 
each particle or crystal is so well covered with 
a thin film of the true aniline dye as to pro- 
duce a very good imitation, in color and form. 

‘‘ The first instance was a case of sixty pounds 
of Hoffman’s Violet, which was sold for about 
six dollars per pound, without discovery. It 
contained more than half its weight of this 
colored sugar, the remainder being ordinary 
crystals of aniline violet. 

‘These dyes have not been heretofore so ex- 
tensively adulterated, and although this fraud 
may be easily detected, still it is a dangerous 
one, and one against which dyers and colorers 
should be cautioned.” 

Test as to the Adulteration of Milk.—Prof. 
Chandler, chemist to the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, made a valuable report on milk 
sold in New York, in which he said that water 
was, practically, the only substance employed 
for adulteration. This he would detect by the 
simple process of taking the specific gravity 
of milk, and estimating the water it contains 
by evaporating a weighed sample to dryness. 
Pure milk, according to Prof. Chandler, varies 
in specific gravity from 1.028 to 1.032, water 
being represented by 1.000. In testing milk, 
the lower number is selected as a fair gravity, 
and, whenever the gravity falls below that, the 
milk may be considered as containing an excess 
of water, and consequently is poor in quality 
and adulterated. Dr. Davies, F. 0. §., of Eng- 
land, dissents from Prof. Chandler, and main- 
tains that specific gravity cannot be relied on as 
atest. A sample of milk of known genuineness 
analyzed by him gave the following results: 
“ Casein, 4.26 ; fat, 6.26 ; sugar, 5.13; salts, 0.60; 
water, 83.75 ; cream (by the lactometer), 17 per 
cent. ; specific gravity, 1.0246. It was, therefore, 
a very excellent sample, and rich in all th 
solid constituents of milk, especially butter, 
but, had it been judged by its specific gravity, 
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it would have been put down as of very infe- 
rior quality. Besides, even supposing the spe- 
cific gravity to be a reliable test of quality, it 
gives us no indication as to whether the milk 
is naturally poor, or has been rendered so by 
the addition of water, and the test, in my 
opinion, is therefore worthless.” Prof. Chan- 
dier also laid down the proposition that, if a 
milk loses more than 88 per cent. of water, 
leaving less than 12 per cent. of solids when 
evaporated, and the residue carefully dried at 
212° Fabr., it is adulterated: But Dr. Davies 
says: ‘‘ The presence of 88 por cent. of water 
is an indication of inferior quality, but is cer- 
tainly no indication whatever that water has 
been purposely added. In milk of known 
purity, examined by Dr. Voelcker, as much as 
90.70 per cent. of water was found; and this 
alone shows the untrustworthiness of Prof. 
Chandler’s test—at least, as far as it refers to 
added water.” The English chemist suggests 
that a better test is afforded in the specific 
gravity of the serum or liquid portion of the 
milk, from which the caseine and fat have been 
removed by coagulating and straining. The 
gravity of this liquid he had found to be re- 
markably constant, ranging, in that obtained 
from genuine milk, from 1.026 to 1.028; and, 
by carefully ascertaining the specific gravity of 
the serum of genuine milk diluted with various 
quantities of water, we may obtain a standard 
of comparison which will enable us to say, 
within a few per cents., what quantity of water 
has been added to any sample of milk under 
investigation. 

CHICHESTER, Right Rey. Asunursr Tur- 
wer Gizgert, D.D., Bishop of, an English prelate 
and promoter of education, born in Manches- 
ter, Eng., in 1786; died in Chichester Episco- 
pal Palace, February 21, 1870. He was edu- 
cated at the Manchester Free Grammar-School 
and at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
took a first class in classics in 1809. He was 
soon after elected a Fellow of his college, and, 
after some years of service as tutor, became 
Principal of Brasenose in 1822, and held that 
position till 1842. In 1836 the Duke of Wel- 
lington being Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Dr. Gilbert was for four years Vice- 
Chancellor or Acting-President of the Uni- 
versity. In 1842, on the death of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, he was consecrated to the See of Chi- 
chester. His duties were arduous here and 
they were faithfully performed, and through- 
out his diocese the bishop exerted himself to 
promote education and sound morals. He was 
nearly 84 years of age at his death. 

CHILI,* arepublic of South America. Pres- 
ident, for the term from 1866 to 1871, José 
Joaquin Perez. The revenue amounted in 
1869 to $10,494,974; expenditures, $13,966,- 
949, -The revenue for 1870 is estimated at 
$12,112,174; expenditures at $11,536,349. 


* See the names of the ministers, movements of ship- 
ping, imports, and exports, in the ANNUAL AMBRICAN Cy- 
CLOPZDIA for 1869. 
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The revenue of the republic during the first 
four months of 1870 amounted to $4,111,860; 


expenditures of the first quarter, till March 31, 


1870, $2,481,564. The Anglo-Chilian 5 per 
cent. loan of £1,012,700 was taken up by F. S. 
Morgan & Oo., of London, for £800,033. The 
home debt, on July 12, 1869, amounted to 
$9,316,945, and the foreign debt to $23,862, - 
500, making a total public debt of $33,179,445. 
The army was composed, in 1870, of 5,018 
men, troops of the line, and of 54,992 men of 
the national guards. The fleet, in 1870, con- 
sisted of 12 screw-steamers, manned by a bat- 
talion of marines, of 400 men. By the forma- 
tion of the province of Ourico, out of the 
southern part of the province of Colchagua, 
the number of the Chilian provinces has 
reached fifteen. Ten of these are comprised al- 
together in the area of land surveyed in 1866, 
so that the figures given below may be con- 
sidered nearly reliable: 


Provinces. Square Miles. Provinces, Square Miles: 
PACHA Tec ctaseieoes 37,924 | Colchagua............ 3,858 
Cogquimbo:,......./2.- 13,330 | Curico 2,945 
Aconcagua........ 5,939 | Talea.... : 122 8,095 
Valparaiso 1,669 | Maule 6,385 
SANtiAgo. «|< csteletls aieln NG ple fs os soeinemistels ne » 3,667 


The area of the province of Arauco is esti- 
mated at 13,873 square miles, that of the provy- 
ince of Concepcion at 3,589 square miles. Some 
changes have taken place in the area and 
boundary-lines of the southern provinces; the 
department of Osorno, of 1,595 miles, was 
transferred in 1861 from Valdivia to Llanqui- 
hue, and the department of Oarelmyru, 1,892 
square miles, from Chiloe to Llanquihue. The 
present area of Valdivia, according to plani- 
metric calculations made in the Geographical 
Institute of Justus Perthes, in Gotha, com- 
prises 10,715 square miles; that of Llanquihue, 
8,334 square miles. 

Population of the Republic at the end of 1866-67. 


1866. 1867. 
PROVINCES. 
Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
PLAC HIV, are orsteletecerstlesertiets 80,031 80,878 
Coqnimbos My ie.rutest 149,302 151,541 
A CON CASUA aes ita sini cai-yes 128,385 128,941 
Wialparais Oe aevasecnten od 139,365 140,688 
£52,230 857,915 
142,438 144,979 
95,016 95,930 
101,848 108,535 
199,568 201,418 
ISRO. Beh ecedaaeeaece 117,129 119,152 
CONCEPCION seo. 6 cle.ein 5 +6 142,598 144,466 
ENTATICO dart see eo oleae es 78,183 80,066 
Waldivia ls sje sm sefssea-s 24,543 25,278 
PASH QMIRUE vicieie oe « co 00040 89,287 40,025 
CHG er Oe niente. 58,902 59,534 
Motalmmeemant tes 1,848,825 1,874,346 
The colony of Magallanes (Punta Arenas) 5 
has a population Of..........s-seeeeeee 656 
1,875,002 
To this estimate of the population, ac- : 
cording to a remark in the census re- 
port, about 10 per cent. must be added, 
as not counted in the census, say...... 187,500 
Besides, there are about 80,000 Arauca- 
pians, and 3,800 Patagonians not in- 
cluded in) the census- rep anacnae cite sess 83,800 
Total population of Ohili..... .... 2,146,302 
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Inan official report of April 19, 1865, the area 
of the republic is estimated at 132,622 square 
miles. The total area of the fourteen proy- 
inces, as given above, is 123,594 square miles, 
leaving for the province of Chiloe, not com- 
prised in that statement, an area of 9,028 
square miles. In the census of 1865, the area 
of Chiloe is set down at 2,400 square miles; 
since then, however, the entire western-coast 
district of Patagonia, up to the ridge of the 
Cordilleras, as well as some small adjacent 
islands, has been added to it. 

During the year 1869 the construction of 
railroads was carried on with considerable 
energy. The following lines were completed 
and in working order at the close of the year: 


Miles. 

From Santiago to Valparaiso................. 116 
Ss st WUT CON ce seas ses tales ocean 116 

‘© Caldera to San Antonio................ 94 

“© Pabellon to Chanarcillo................ 27 
**  Coquimbo to Las Cardas....../........ 39 
MT Otel Fsbo Rnaletias nse edb ns pation 392 


The first two roads are almost entirely 
owned by the state, while the four others have 
been built by private companies. During the 
year 1870 the mountain-range of the Cordilleras 
between Chili and Argentina has, for the first 
time, been traversed by a train of loaded wag- 
ons led by Don Indalecio Castro, who arrived 
at San Juan on April 3d, with forty-one wag- 
ons, to the great surprise of the inhabitants, 
who had hitherto considered it impossible to 
pass the Cordilleras in any other way than 
with mules or llamas. Oastro had started on 
his daring travels from Copiapo on the Chilian 
coast, after having carefully searched for every 
available pass in the mountain-range, and after 
making all necessary preparations during six 
entire years. He was forty-five days on the 
road from Copiapo to San Juan. Chiliintends 
to codperate with the Government of the Ar- 
gentine Republic in building a railroad across 
the Cordilleras at an early date; the road from 
Cordova to Tucuman, now in course of con- 
struction, will reach the base of the mountains. 
By order of the Government, Professor Emilio 
Rosetti has made a minute survey of the Andes 
Mountains with the assistance of the land-sur- 
veyor Pefia, to ascertain the practicability of 
making a railroad over the Planchon Pass. 
The celebrated Ohilian Professor Domeyko, a 
Lithuanian by birth, and Mr. Pissis took part 
in the expedition, which was intrusted to the 
care of the experienced guide Navarrete. We 
condense the following from Professor Roset- 
ti’s report about the general direction agreed 
upon for the road across the Andes: The rail- 
road, completed so far, reaches from Buenos 
Ayres to Chivilcoy, From the latter point it 
must be built across the Pampas in a westerly 
direction to a point a little above the junction 
of the Rio de las Barrancas with the Rio 
Grande, which there assumes the name of Rio 
Colorado, The road is to go along the right (or 
southern) shore of the Rio Grande up to where 
it is called Tordillo, formed by the junction of 
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Valenzuela and the Las Cuevas Rivers near the 
Planchon Pass. Thence it is to lead up the 
valley of the Valenzuela until it reaches the 
Azuela Valley at the southern limit of the Va- 
lle de los Ciegos. Thisis the highest point on 
the entire line of the road, which now winds 
around the western base of the voleano of 
Peteroa, or Planchon, for a distance of forty- 
three English miles. Here it reaches the Chi- 
lian slope, and starts in a northerly direction 
through the ravine of Vergara to where the 
Vergara River flows into the Rio Teno at a 
point called Las Toscas, a mining district 
where copper and argentiferous lead are found. 
Thence the road leads along the shore of the 
Teno to the station of Curico, where it con- 
nects with the road of Santiago. 

We would here remark that, besides a pass 
recently discovered by Germans travelling 
from Chili to Patagonia, there are no less than 
ten mountain-passes across the Andes: 1. The 
pass from Antofagasta in Catamarca through 
the Portezuela de Come Cavallo to Guasco and 
Copiapo, about 14,500 feet above the level of 
the sea; 2. A pass leading from San Juan over 
the Portezuela de la Laguna to Coquimbo, 
15,575 feet; 8. The pass of Los Patos, on the 
northern side of the Aconcagua; 4. The Paso 
de la Cumbre, which leads from Mendoza by 
way of Uspallata to Santiago (445 miles), 
12,530 feet, passable from November till May; 
5. The Dehesa Pass, seldom used; 6. The Tor- 
tillo Pass, much used from the beginning of 
February till the end of April, leads from 
Mendoza to Chili, to the valley of the Maypu 
River; 7. The pass of La Cruz de la Piedra, 
which leads into the Portillo road on the west- 
ern slope of the Andes; 8. The pass of Las Da- 
mas, through which a road might be led with- 
out great difficulty; highest point 11,600 feet; 
9. The Planchon Pass, leading along the Claro 
and Teno Rivers to Curico, 11,600 feet. Gillis 
(who surveyed this pass in 1827) says that yege- 
tation reaches it, but that its slope is very rough 
and steep; 10. The pass of Antuco from Concep- 
cion to Chili. The report of Rosetti was to be 
published in full at an early date, with a map on 
which all the passes are designated; it contains 
descriptions of the various roads, and shows 
conclusively that the Planchon is the most fa- 
vorable for the construction of arailroad. The 
length of the road by the line indicated will 
be 1,023 miles, and its cost is calculated at 
$26,000,000 for the Argentine division, and 
$6,000,000 for the Chilian, and the time requi- 
site to complete the road is estimated at four 
years. 

Elections for a new Congress took place on 
the 8dof April. The Government and its sup- 
porters were in the main triumphant, but at 
the same time the opposition party largely in- 
creased the number of its representatives in 
both Houses, and elected a class of men vastly 
superior to that which formerly represented 
its views. Indeed, the very best and foremost 
men appeared as candidates on either side. 
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The number of delegates elected by the oppo- 
sition party reached thirty. 

Considerable trouble was caused by the Arau- 
canians, who were commanded by their self- 
styled Emperor, Orelie. The latter was re- 
ported to have obtained a battery of light field- 
guns, and instructed the Indians in artillery 
practice. Congress adopted a bill granting 
$500,000 for the war department, and authoriz- 
ing the organization of a force of 2,000 men, 
for the especial purpose of putting an end to 
the war. In October, Chilian papers reported 
that Orelie had disappeared, and that the Arau- 
canians were desirous of treating for peace. 

The President on 23d of August received the 
Argentine and British ministers, to give his de- 
cision as umpire between the two Governments 
in a claim preferred against the Argentine 
Government by British residents of Montevi- 
deo for injuries received when that port was 
blockaded by an Argentine fleet during the 
revolution of 1845. The decision of the Presi- 
dent, based upon the opinions of several of the 
most eminent lawyers of the republic, was ad- 
verse to the claimants. ; 

The Government annulled the Arman con- 
tract for exporting guano to Europe from the 
Mejillones deposits, and, instead, adopted the 
plan of selling the guano as it lies on the 
island to the highest bidder. The guano was 
purchased by Mr. Henry Meigs, who had pre- 
viously secured the absolute right from the 
Bolivian Government to export guano from 
that part of the island belonging to that nation, 
giving as an inducement the sum of four 
million dollars’ advance on the price of the 
article. Subsequently the Government of 
Chili entered into a contract with Mr. 
Meigs for the extraction and shipment of 
430,000 tons of Mejillones guano, the joint 
property of Chili and Bolivia, at the rate of 


5,000 tons per month, commencing from the 


ist of September. The price to be paid by the 
Chilian Government for the extraction and 
shipment to be $2.50 per ton on 230,000 tons, 
and $2.25 per ton on the remaining 200,000 tons, 
It was further stipulated that the before-men- 
tioned price for extraction and shipment should 
not be paid for any guano containing less than 
sixty per cent. of phosphates, 

Great attention is paid to industrial progress. 
The Chilian Agricultural Society appointed a 
committee, composed of competent and expe- 
rienced persons, to study the system followed 
in the agricultural schools established in the 
United States, andto make a thorough report on 
them, in order that some plan might be adopted 
for the use of institutions of the same class that 
are to be established throughout Chili. M. Julio 
Prieto Urriola, a gentleman who has distin- 
guished himself in this branch of science, was 
appointed by the society to communicate with 
the different associations in the United States, 
and to offer, in return for the information and 
data requested, to remit all the publications 
that have appeared in Chili on the subject. 
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CHINA, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
Council of State is the highest official body, 
and consists of four high dignitaries and of 
two assistants, selected from the Grand Col- 
lege. It is the duty of the latter to guard and 
protest against any decree which may be in 
contradiction to the fundamental laws of the 
empire, as contained in the holy books of Con 
fucius. The members of the Council of State 
are called State-Ministers. There are six de- 
partments, to wit: 1. For the appointment and 
control of civil officials throughout the empire ; 
2. Department of Finances; 8. Department of 
Public Worship ; 4. Department of War; 5. De- 
partment of Justice (highest criminal court); 
6. Department of Public Works. Besides, there 
is a college which attends to the external af- 
fairs. 

The Emperor of China is usually styled Hioang, 
Shang, or August Supreme, by the people; the 
term Tien Tsz’, meaning Son of Heaven, refers 
to his position as vicegerent of Heaven, and 
is not a common appellation. His personal 
name is Tsai-shun, which is his given name, 
and is never used by the people. Aisingioro 
is the family name of the present dynasty of 
Mantchoos. Hisreignis called Tungchi, mean- 
ing United Rule; it was called A7ttsiang for 
only a few weeks at the beginning of his reign 
in 1861, and is used no longer. Though he 
succeeded after the death of his father, Au- 
gust 22, 1861, his reign dates from January 
30, 1862, the first day of the succeeding 
Chinese year. He was born May 16, 1856, 
and was the only child of Yihchu, whose 
reign was called Hien-Fung. The regency is 
now conducted by two Empresses, one of 
whom, the Empress 7sz (Mercy) is the Em- 
press-dowager, or the first Empress of the late 
sovereign; the other, the Empress Ngan 
(Peace), is his own mother, and was one of 
the inferior wives. The late Emperor’s four 
brothers are styled Tsin-wang or blood-related 
kings; their titles are Kung, Chun, Feu, and 
Tun ; the first, known as Prince Kung, is ac- 
tively associated in the Government as Presi- 
dent of the General Council of State—the 
others hold no important posts. 

The population of China has been much re- 
duced during the last fifteen years by reason 
of rebellion and its consequent distress, so that 
the best-qualified observers, judging from the 
census of 1812 compared with that of 1822, 
and noting the enormous destruction of popu- 
lation in those parts of Kiansi, Chehkiang, Ki- 
angnan, Shensi, Yunnan, and Honan, where 
rebel armies resisted the Imperial troops, and 
both destroyed every thing they could, place 
the population at present at about three hun- 
dred millions. The population of Mantchooria 
is increasing by the immigration of Chinese 
from Shantung, and is near five millions now; 
the population of Corea and Loochoo should 
not be reckoned in that of China, which ex- 
ercises no sort of control in either country ; 
Loochoo is in fact a dependency of the Prince 
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of Latsuma in Kiusiu (Japan). The Tienshan 
Pehlu and Tienshan Nanlu are more usually 
known as the province of Ili, and have main- 
tained a quasi-independence for ten years past, 
though it is not improbable that the Imperial 
sway may be again acknowledged, as the 
oppressions and devastations of the Moham- 
medan rulers are worse than even those of 
Chinese mandarins; the population of the vast 
region between Barkoul and Yarkand, in- 
cluding Khoten and all the valley of the 
river Tarim, has been diminished latterly, 
and is now probably under two millions. The 
present population of Mongolia ig-not far from 
three millions, but probably less. The total 
number over which the Emperor bears rule 
is probably under three hundred and twenty- 
five millions; the population is supposed to 
have diminished fully forty millions during the 
‘years 1852-64, by the combined effects of the 
rebellions of the Taiping and Mohammedans 
in the central and western provinces, aided by 
famine, sickness, and robbers; the Jatter rising 
is far from being suppressed, and the Moham- 
medans in Kansuh and Yunnan nianage to 
keep possession of the best part of those two 
western provinces. 

The suppression of the Taipings in the 
central provinces has been followed by rapid 
recuperation of the regions on both sides of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the people are resum- 
ing their agricultural and manufacturing pur- 
suits. The rapid extension of the cultivation 
and use of opium is one of the most disheart- 
ening features of the future of China, as it now 
pervades all classes; the native drug comes 
more and more into competition with the In- 
dian product, and everywhere weakens and 
destroys those who become victimized by long 


use of the pipe; the foreign importation is 
about 85,000 chests (11,000,000 lbs.) a year, 
worth nearly $60,000,000, a little less than the 
combined value of the tea and silk exported 
annually. The native growth is at present 
greatest in the western and northern provinces, 
but no reliable statistics of the amount have 
been obtained; its price averages one-third of 
the foreign article. 

The Peking official journal of July 18, 1869, 
admits the loss of that part of Toorkistan which 
was formerly under Chinese rule and adminis- 
tration. It is impossible to obtain reliable 
data concerning the present condition of the 
finances of the empire.. The last official re- 
port of the revenue (published in 1844) gives 
an aggregate of revenues from all sources of 
191,804,139 taels, or £63,934,713. The cus- 
toms returns show the following amount of 
duties paid: 


Duties paid in Haiknan Taels (1 Tael equal to $1.52) 


at 8 Frances. 

DUTIES. 1866. 1867. 1868. 
Import duties...... 3,265,852 8,157,445} 3,287,679 
Export duties,..... 4,645,710 4,879,045 5,341,600 
Tonnage duties.... 217,732 203,653 203,767 
Duty paid by coast- 

ing trade....2..+.¢ 529,086 478,301 474,302 
Duty on home pro- ; 
ductions ......... 27,249 66,892 118,308 
Total taels..... 8,685,629] _ 8,785,836| 9,425,656 
Equivalent to gold..| $13,202,155! $13.353.710) $14,326,996 


The following is the official report of the 
foreign commerce of China in the year 1868. 
The commercial tael at $1.43. It embraces a list 
of the countries with which a trade was carried 
on, with the imports from and exports to the 
same; also the trade at each of the open ports. 


syste iter at 1868, PORTS OPEN TO FOREIGN 1867. 
Import. Export. COMERS Import. Export, 
Great *Britain............. 24,480,000 42,040,000 Shanghal..:.:cctp.. ces 46,570,000 29,280,000 
12 Fa} ef (0) Ve ae 15,670,000 8,970,000 Less reéxport...... 2,240,000 Set 
Fast Indies............... 26,100,000 260,000 a 
ADAM. catacuni.es <p cds ss > 2,610,000 940,000 44,330,000 29,280,000 
AUStrAlIa... 1.0 se see. s rece 730,000 2,850,000 7,860,000 10,550,000 
SINGAPOLE. oes nae es 740,000 290,000 4,780,000 220, 
CID ontagedieracentnaane 690,000 80,000 5,800,000 1,760,000 
Philippine Isles.......... 320,000 180,000 3,870,000 14,320,000 
GWAR soc: enccceennien a 260,000 230,000 160,000 "20, 
Cochin China..........1. 380,000 50,000 400,000 60,000 
Amoor Provinces........ 90,000 10,000 750,000 10,600 
Sipariast aero hoe nae ae 800,000 : if 
United States............ 830,000 6,580,000 35 Hi 
South America........... 0,000 230,000 is 10,600 570,000 
European Continent...... 830,000 4,590,000 Tschi-fu (Cheefoo)..... 770,000 190,000 
British Channel.......... ae 630,000 Tienstaineey Be eae oe 790,000 950,000 
Other Countries.......... 880,000 New-tschnang.......... 370,000 10,000 
Total 1868 ie ores 73,820,000 69,110,000 Total cars weds 71,640,000 7 
Transfers from 1867. . 2,200,000 Se Resxport. ek ecee 2,310,000 Baia in 
Net 1868........ 71,120,000 69,110,000 Wet 86%. cncsenisseine 69,330,000 57,900,000 


In 1868 the port of Tschao-tschu-fu was 
opened to foreign commerce, but there were 
no arrivals or clearances during the year. 


* The importations by way of Hong-Kong come from 
Great Britain, America, India, and other countries. 


7 
Converting the above values into United 
States money, the imports sum up $101,846,- 
000 gold; the exports, $98,481,750 gold. The 
following table shows the articles of import 
and export in 1868, and their respective value : 


CHINA. 


Import. Export. 

Qing e | cca! sigh seckie 26,130,000|Tea....... ..| 87,170,000 
Cotton Goods.......... 12,370,000/Silk, raw. . .| 24,420,000 
Woollen Goods........ 6,510,000) Silk Goods.| 3,160,000 
Cotton, raw material...) 4,300,000/Various....| 4,360,000 
Metal ste ci tes 3,150,000 
COGEY ihe Cee Rea ea setanee 1,520,000 
Various articles........ 7,140,000 

Total taels....... 71.120,000 ‘Total... 69,110,000 


The total value of specie imported in 1867 
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amounted to 54,930,000 taels; exports, 56,950,- 
000 taels. According to a correspondence from 
Shanghai, the importations of opium in Hong- 
Kong amounted to 88,148 piculs, while the re- 
port from the custom-house gives only 62,566 
piculs. It is taken for granted that the bal- 
ance of 25,582 piculs, at 1334 English pounds, 
was smuggled into the country. 

The movement of shipping in all the Chinese 
ports (arrivals and clearances) was as follows: 


1866, 1867. 1868. 
FLAGS OF 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, Ships, Tons 

Great Britain ideale [eis SISR a, mia gains 8,276 2,921,851 7,964 3,711,080 165 3,332,092 
PATINOTHUCA 0 e wis eye \ns.o- dein sisis.n}e,8 36 3,602 1,957,687 2,926 1,678,754 3,623 2,237,327 
MRSLIMANVigce sci seicsececr sane 2,248 620,322 2,232 611,841: 1,772 467,087 
OPO S eu Sapee ues Sorkber cn 234 108,918 217 112,587 249 139,165 
ret Ee: b Speer pclerice tnoroc 157 67,662 166 71,924 222 91,312 
Wetlterlands. o.oo). saat es 194 69,883 252 82,628 124 85,106 
Wainy eS cae eka oe 516 33,724 561 34,600 571 382,732 
DERE oop Bacon oacagnes 216 37,058 139 25,870 135 23,737 
S/T eghadar cggssneocaoorsen 18 23,350 vel 21,863 44 11,147 
NVCHEM ce sbadepeie secs Kans 62 13,927 82 22,171 106 26,163 
BIA TI OUS oe atresia wicisias Slate aiz\ejake 89 22,200 94 28,497 22,635 

PNOUA Unercttiese tise nica cise» 15,672 6,877,582 14,705 6,396,815 14,075 6,418,503 


The animosity of the Chinese against for- 
eigners, during the year 1870, brought on 
outbreaks of more than common violence. In 
January a fierce attack was made on the French 
and English missionaries at Hangkow, on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River, and a number of the 
former were outrageously treated, their houses 
burned, and one clergyman killed. The French 
minister at once ordered the admiral to his 
aid, and with several gunboats steamed up the 
river, where he demanded of the governor 
reparation and punishment of all persons 
engaged in the violence. The governor tried 
to procrastinate, and attempted Chinese “di- 
plomacy,” but the Frenchman was perempto- 
ry. His demands were complied with, churches 
and missions were rebuilt, actual indemnifica- 
tion made, and several of the known partici- 
pants in the affair were beheaded. For a time 
every thing remained qniet; but educated 
Chinamen said openly that in a little time they 
would kill every foreigner in China. In or- 
der to accomplish this end, from Nanking to 
Tien-tsin, a concerted plan of action was 
agreed upon, under the plea that foreigners 
were in China for the purpose of ‘‘ kidnapping 
young boys and girls,” killing them, digging 
out their eyes, mutilating their persons, stew- 
ing portions of their bodies in a huge caldron, 
and packing them in tin cans; after which they 
shipped them to Europe and America for 
medicinal purposes, the preparation being a 
sure panacea for baffling diseases. On June 
6th the several governors of all the northern 
provinces caused to be posted official notices 
taking cognizance of the rumors, and giving 
official color-and sanction thereto. In every 
village, hamlet, fishing-station, and city, these 
notices appeared on walls and_ temples, 
and the following, from the Worth China 
News, at Shanghai, was circulated all over the 
province: 


Proclamation issued by Wang, Chin sien of Tantu in 
the Prefecture of Chinkeang. 
Dated 6th June, 1870. 

Whereas, It has been discovered by me that a 
number of vicious characters are going about in all 
directions, kidnapping children and young women, 
by stupefying them, either through the medium of 
taste in something they give them to eat, or of vapor 
conveyed in tobacco they give them to smoke, there- 
by rendering them more easy subjects for abduc- 
tion, the result of which is that they are cruelly mur- 
dered for the sake of procuring, in the case of males, 
their eyeballs, livers, and ¢estes, and, in that of fe- 
males, their breasts and privy parts, which are cut out 
to be made up, it is presumed, into some strange drug. 

And as this is a matter of deep commiseration, 
the Chih Hsien has taken secret and vigilant meas- 
ures for their apprehension, and it is ‘his duty to 
issue this pressing notice, calling upon all classes 
not to allow their wives and children to run the risk 
of being kidnapped by going out at will; and any 
one who can procure the conviction of one of these 
kidnappers shall, without fail, receive a reward of 
$100. Let all obey with trembling. A necessary 
notice. 


The consequence of this official notice was 
to cause great alarm among the lower classes, 
and to intensify their bitter hatred of Euro- 
peans. 

The first result of these inflammatory proc- 
lamations was the bloody massacre of Tien- 
tsin. Tien-tsin is situated on the Peiho 
River, and is at the head of navigation, the 
depot for Peking—which is one hundred miles 
northeast and one hundred and seventy miles 
from the sea. The mouth of the river is pro- 
tected by two large forts, rendered almost 
impregnable by their natural position. They 
are furnished with a large number of improved 
guns, among which are twenty Dahlgrens of 
the largest calibre. It was at this point the 
English and French were so severely beaten 
in 1858 by Chinese forces. The Sisters of 
Mercy have had a mission at Tien-tsin for 
eight years. On June 19th, the mutterings of 
trouble, heard for weeks previously, assumed 
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hostile shape by the assembling of a large 
crowd of natives under the walls of the native 
city, about two miles north of the foreign set- 
tlement, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
French settlement, i. e., the consulate, cathe- 
dral, mission, and hospital. (In all China it is 
observable that the French almost invariably 
form settlements apart from other nationalities, 
and as near the native cities as possible.) All 
that day the crowd indulged in fierce screams 
and howls, beating of tom-toms and gongs, 
and assaults of servants of Europeans, and 
such native Christians as appeared on the 
streets, the unfortunates being thrashed with 
long bamboo rods, applied by the leading 
‘‘ braves,” who were applauded and encour- 
aged by several hundreds of Chung-how’s sol- 
diers, evidently in earnest codperation with 
the gathering assailants. Dr, Fraser, an Eng- 
lish surgeon, only escaped personal violence 
through the fleetness of his horse. The French 
consul, M. Fontanier, used his best endeayors 
to prevent trouble, and made a direct appeal 
to Chung-how to prevent any violence, by de- 
tailing a portion of his army (which numbered 
several thousands) for the protection of his 
countrymen. COhung-how said that he would 
certainly protect him, and sent two ‘“ glass- 
buttoned mandarins” (a rank of about the 
same as a policeman), who were jeered at by 
the people and driven away. 

On the succeeding day, Monday, June 20th, 
the tumult continued; the crowd being largely 
augmented, and numbering several thousand; 
a French priest was caught, and received two 
hundred blows of the bastinado. 
and howling surpassed that of the previous 
day. The ‘‘braves’’ demanded of the Sisters 
that the children be turned into the street at 
once, and that they forthwith leave the set- 
tlement. They threw missiles at the mission ; 
used the most disgraceful language, and heaped 
all possible insult on the devoted ladies. They 
also insulted every foreigner who was abroad 
on the river or in the city, and in the after- 
noon grew so violent that M. Fontanier again 
sought his Excellency OChung-how, and de- 
manded of him protection. ‘ Glass-buttoned 
mandarins” were again sent, but the soldiers, 
armed with breech-loading rifles, were sta- 
tioned to protect the shops of native merchants 
from violence when the mob should become 
excited too greatly. The Sisters, with barred 
doors, withstood the demands of the crowd, 
releasing all the children who desired to 
leave; but, of the one hundred and eighty-four, 
only eighteen consented to leave, 

On Tuesday, the 21st, about noon the crowd 
reassembled and advanced to the consulate in 
two sections. It was at two o’clock that the 
assault commenced. The French consul, M. 
Fontanier, seeing himself menaced and his win- 
dows broken by stones, left the consulate in uni- 
form, and insisted on being accompanied by a 
petty mandarin, who was looking on at the mob 
without impeding them, tothe Yamen of Chung- 
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how, and there he demanded protection for the 
consulate, the persons who were resident, and 
for himself. He also asked Chung-how to pro- 
tect the Sisters of Mercy and their hospital, as 
he had by that time heard they were in danger. 
Chung-how told him that he could not protect 
any of the persons whom he had named. Some 
altercation took place, when one of the sol- 
diers of the Yamen stabbed the French consul 
in the thigh with a spear, and in that wounded 
state, with the blood having reddened the 
whole side of his white linen trousers, the 
consul went to the door of the Yamen,’and, 
holding up the French flag, asked leave to 
pass. The soldiers and mob seemed awed for 
a moment, but it was for amoment only. They 
fell upon the unfortunate consul, pierced him 
with spears and swords, and after mutilating 
him, threw his corpse into the river. Mean- 
while the mob, after allowing the French con- 
sul to go toward the Yamen, immediately 
broke open the consulate and murdered Mon- 
sieur and Madame Thomassin, and the Abbé 
Chevrier, and another Catholic priest. M. 
Thomassin was an attaché of the French le- 
gation at Peking, and had only arrived the day 
previous from France with his newly-married 
and beautiful young bride. The mob, led on 
by soldiers, then set fire to the consulate, and 
the church of the Catholic mission, and burnt 
all the other inmates who could not escape. 
Simultaneously with the assault on the French 
consulate, the mob and soldiery surrounded 
the hospital of the French Sisters of Charity. 
Having set fire to a portion of the building, 
they entered the gates, and dragged all the Sis- 
ters of Charity out into the street. There they 
stripped them naked, exposed them to the 
public gaze, plucked out their eyes, cut off 
their breasts, ripped them open, dragged out 
their hearts, and deliberately cut them to 
pieces, and divided portions of their flesh 
among the infuriated mob. The lady su- 
perioress of the hospital, it is related, was cut 
in twain while yet alive. No sooner had the 
mob and the soldiers glutted their thirst for 
human blood on the unfortunate Sisters, than 
they burnt the entire hospital. Nearly a hun- 
dred orphan children, who had been received 
into the orphanage attached to the hospital, 
perished in the flames, The mutilated mem- 
bers of the dead Sisters were thrown into the 
burning ruins, and thus, together with the 
little children they were charitably nurturing, 
was the holocaust completed. Mr. N. Proto- 
popoff, a Russian merchant, with his wife, to 
whom he had only been married two days, 
were met in the town of Tien-tsin by the same 
infuriated mob and soldiery, and murdered. 
A French merchant, M. Chalmaison, hearing 
that the Sisters of Charity were being attacked, 
tried to get near the hospital to defend them, 
but he was caught in the street and hacked to 
pieces. His wife, on hearing of her husband’s 
death, fled to the house of a native Christian 
and remained there till night, when, disguised 
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in a Chinese dress, she ventured to her house, 
thinking to see the body of her dead husband. 
After a fruitless search she endeavored to get 
back to the Chinese house, but, being discoy- 
ered by some of Chung-how’s trained troops 
(the Chung-how Rifles), she was killed by 
them in the street. During the afternoon, Dr. 
Fraser, the resident surgeon at Tien-tsin, was 
attacked by the mob while returning from a 
visit to a sick patient in the town, and only 
escaped serious ill-treatment by being mounted 
on a fleet horse that bore him through the 
crowd. About fifty Cantonese men, who were 
suspected of being on intimate terms with 
Europeans, were murdered during the excite- 
ment, and even toward the end of the day 
some miscreants were prowling about the for- 
eign settlement. One of them was taken with 
a loaded pistol, and he confessed that he had 
been sent to kill some of the Europeans in the 
customs service. 

As soon as the slaughter commenced, news 
of it was carried by the friendly Chinese to 
the main settlement, and instantly means of 
defence were taken. There was lying at the 
levee the American steamship Manchu, Captain 
Steele, and the English steamship Appin, be- 
sides two barks and three schooners. Inas- 
much as the deck of the Manchu commanded 
the entire levee and the main street leading to 
the city, it was deemed best to centralize 
means of defence, and so eleven mounted guns 
were procured; guns, rifles, and pistols se- 
cured; the ladies and children hurried on 
board; the citizens resolved into a patrol guard, 
and as night closed in they awaited an attack. 
The Chinese, informed of these preparations 
by spies, had, however, not the courage to 
make an attack, and thus 106 foreigners in 
Tien-tsin were saved. On the 26th the English 
gunboat Opossum arrived, putting an end to 
all danger. On the day before, June 25th, the 
following Imperial decree had been published: 

In consequence of some bad people having kid- 
napped children, and charged the missionaries’ estab- 
lishments with being implicated in this crime, it 
came to pass that the people of Tien-tsin began to 
entertain doubts in their minds, and created dis- 
turbances. And further, in consequence of the 
French Consul Fontanier having discharged a re-. 
volver in the Yamen of Chung-how, and fired a shot 
at the city magistrate of Tien-tsin, the excitement of 
the people rose to such a degree that a general fight 
ensued, in the course of which Fontanier was killed, 
and missionary establishments set on fire and de- 
molished. 

It appears from this, first, that Chung-how, being 
intrusted with the management of international 
affairs, has been unable to pacify the place; second, 
that the Toatal of Tien-tsin, Chow-chiahsun, whose 
duty it was to set a good ee to all the people, 
has not been able to prevent the outbreak before it 
was too late; third, that the Chifu (prefect) of Tien- 
tsin, Chang-kuang-tsae, and the Chin-sien (city 
magistrate) of Tien-tsin, Lui-chih, have shown an 
utter want of skill in the fulfilment of their several 
duties, 

It is evident that so great a disaster could never 
have taken place but for the mleged reason, and that 
therefore all the above-named officials must be con- 
sidered guilty and responsible for these events. 
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The Ministry of Administration (Li-pu) has there- 
fore been instructed to define the several punish- 
ments to be inflicted upon the said officials. 

Further, Tseng-kwo-fan has been ordered to repair 
to Tien-tsin to institute strict inquiry into the oceur- 
rences and to report en them to the Emperor. 

Again, as regards the miserable individuals who 
have been guilty of kidnapping, and the principal 
instigators of the late disturbances, they must be 
arrested and punished. It will be the duty of Tseng- 
kwo-fan, in concert with Chung-how, to execute the 
measures necessary with regard to the latter point. 
In the discharge of this duty they will have to inves- 
tigate the bottom, and to search for the root; they 
must proceed with justice and without partiality, or 
any private considerations. 

This is our imperial will. 


The news of the massacre produced a terrible 
state of excitement among the native popula- 
tion of China, which exulted over it, and in 
many places made threatening demonstrations 
against the foreigners. At Cheefoo, Mr. Hart- 
well, an American missionary, was seized by 
a high mandarin, bound hand and foot, beaten 
nearly to death, and ordered to leave the 
province under pain of death. The Protestant 
missionaries of Shanghai and Hong-Kong 
signed the following address to the French 
consul-general at Shanghai, the Comte de Me- 
jan: 

Suaneuat, July 5, 1870. 

We, the undersigned Protestant clergymen and 
missionaries residing at Shanghai, lose no time in 
writing to assure you of our profound and sincere 
sympathy on the present occasion. Ata time like 
this one unanimous feeling of common sorrow fills 
our hearts. The loss of the devoted men and women, 
who have been so barbarously sacrificed at Tien-tsin, 
isa loss to all Christendom. Deep and terrible, how- 
ever, as is the calamity, we cling to the promise of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that He will be with His 

eople to the end of the world, and we are comforted 
by the teaching of ecclesiastical history, which as- 
sures us that ‘‘the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church,’? We pray that full reparation for the 
past and better protection for the future may be se- 
eured for those engaged in the spread of religion 
throughout the Chinese Empire. 


The members of the Chinese embassy, at 
that time in Europe, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs : 

Twenty-E1cuTH Day oF THE SIxTH a 
(July 27, 1870). 

It is with a profound sentiment of grief that we 
learned that the scenes of murder and devastation, 
which occurred at Tien-tsin through a popular rising, 
have been confirmed by a telegram lately received 
from Count de Rochechouart. We have, on the other 
hand, been semi-officially informed that the Chinese 
Government has confided to a functionary of elevated 
rank and eminent capacity the care of opening an in- 
quiry relative to these deplorable events. | We do not 
hesitate to affirm that this high personage, whoever 
he may be, will use the greatest diligence in acquit- 
ting himself of his mission, regulating his action on 
treaties and laws. This is for us a reason to hope 
that the negotiations previously commenced between 
the Duke de Gramont and ourselves, with a view to 
arrange, as we have done with the prineipal courts 
of Europe, the bases of a durable understanding on 
the principles of international law, and which have 
been so unfortunately interrupted at the moment 
they were about to be completed, will be resumed 
hereafter. Under existing circumstances we propose 
to leave Paris for Spain to-morrow. We shall shortly 


return, and, in the mean time, ask ission to take 
leave of your Excellency in renewing the assurance 
of our high esteem. : 

The foreign ministers at Peking were much 
disturbed by the atrocity, and the Emperor 
forbade any of them to leave Peking until the 
excitement should be over. The Chinese Goy- 
vernment promised to comply with all reason- 
able demands for satisfaction; but as to the 
extent of this satisfaction it was found difficult 
to arrive at an agreement with the representa- 
tive of France in Peking. In October, the 
French demands were so far granted, that six- 
teen Chinese were sentenced to be beheaded, 
and two mandarins to be exiled. The execu- 
tion of the former took place on the 27th of 
October, while Mr. Seward and his party were 
entertained at the Russian embassy. The lead- 
ing officials who were implicated in this mas- 
sacre were left unpunished, and the sincerity 
of the Chinese Government was greatly doubt- 
ed by the diplomatic corps in Peking. 

The additional articles* to the treaty be- 
tween the United States and China, of June 
18, 1868, which were concluded and signed by 


_ the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments, 


at Washington, July 18, 1868, were ratified in 
1869 by the Chinese Government. The Chi- 
nese Government was so well pleased with the 
results of Mr. Burlingame’s mission in the United 
States and England that it extended his term 
to two years, and appropriated the sum of 
$140,000 in gold for expenses. In January, 
1870, he succeeded in concluding a treaty with 
the North-German Confederation, similar in 
all important provisions to the treaties con- 
eluded with the United States and England. 
From Berlin he went to St. Petersburg, where 
he was received with the greatest distinction; 
but, before his negotiations for an additional 
treaty were concluded, he died. 

The rebellions in the southwestegn and 
northwestern provinces of the empire main- 
tained their strength during the year. The 
disturbances first broke out among the Mo- 
hammedan Panthay of the southwest proy- 
ince of Yunnan, about twelve years ago. They 
were occasioned by the heavy taxation and the 


’ misconduct of the Mantchoo officers. At first 


the movement was considered as of no impor- 
tance, and only a small detachment of troops 
was sent againt the rebels. This force was 
soon repulsed. When more energetic measures 
were adopted, the insurrection had acquired 
such strength that nothing was accomplished. 
The Chinese forces were not able to cross 
the borders of the disturbed region. The 
rebels divided their territory into four dis- 
tricts, and chose their leader, Ta-wia-tsin 
King. He assumed the name of Solimon. The 
royal palace was established at Tali-fu. Since 
then Yunnan has been an independent king- 
dom. In 1866 the Chinese Government sent 
an embassy to King Solimon, which sought, by 


* See the text of these articles in the Awentcan AN- 
NUAL CrcLoPp=pr for 1868. 


‘the same rights as the Soongarians; but who- 
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conceding to him the territory he already | 
and his independence, to obtain frem 
romise that he would make no more conqu 
e refused to give any such promise. Another 
Mohammedan rebellion which has been going | 
on for years is that of the Soongarians, i the 
northern provinces of Kan-suh and Shen-si, 
who rose under similar provocations to those _ 
which had occasioned the revolt in Yunnan. _ 
This insurrection commenced in 1862, at Sin- — 
gan-fu, the capital of Shen-si, and spread very 
rapidly in the northwest. Messengers were 
sent from Ssalar, the largest community of 
Soongarians in China, to every place where 
Soongarians dwelt, to call them to the holy 
war against the Mantchoos, All the Soonga- 
rian men, without exception, were required to 
join the military force, and to bring their 
goods to the mosques to be appropri tothe 
common fund. The insurrection was headed 
by Sso-chun-schan, and was organized on a 
radical democratic basis, yet under very strict 
discipline. Officers and commen soldiers were 
paid equal rates out of the common treasury ; 
the use of tobacco, opium, and wine, was 
strictly forbidden. Wherever the Soongarians 
have made their way, they have remoyed the 
officials of the Mantchoos, and reorganizedthe . 
country. The Mohammedans have laid aside 
the Chinese costume, and adopted that of 
Bokhara. The Chinese and Calmuck temples 
have been pulled down, and all the children, 
without distinction, have been taken to the 
mosques, to be brought up in the religion of 
Islam. Chinese, who accept Islamism, enjoy 
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herdsman; only the women are permitted to 
adhere to their faith. The insurrection spread 
steadily from city to city, along the northern 
part of the Thian-Shan to the extreme border 
trading-towns of Kuld-shee on the Ili (August, | 
1864), and Tuguchuk (1865). Another division ~—_ 
of the insurrectionists advanced along the\ 
roads which follow the mountain-ranges of — 1 


ever remains a Buddhist is made a laberer or : 
| 
| 


Toorkistan, and the cross-roads between Oksu 
and Yarkand. Of the nomadie tribes around 
Tuguchuk the Kirgheez took the side of the 
Soongarians, and, of course, the Calmucks, the 
hereditary enemies of the Kirgheez, alliedthem- - 
selves with the Chinese party. The Calmueks 
at length obtained the ascendeney, and the 
Soongarians were put back on the defensive in 
Tuguchuk. But, in the beginning of 1866, the 
Mantchoos had possession of only three points 
in the province of Ili, and in 1868 the Mo- 
hammedans ruled not only all of old Sconga- 
ria, but also the whole of East Toorkistan and 
Khoten, Kashgar and Yarkand. At the end 
of 1869 and the beginning of 1870 the insurree- 
tion also extended tothe hitherto quiet Mongo- 
lia. When the insurgents had pressed forward to 
the vicinity of Urga, the Russian authorities, 
at the solicitation of the chief in the province 
of Urga, sent a detachment of Cossacks ofer 
the border. Urga is about 170 miles south of 


the Siberian line near Kiakhta, and is an impor- 
tant market and principal intermediate station 
for the trade which goes to Siberia, and is also 
the seat of the Guison-Tamba, or most impor- 
tant Lama-King of the Mongols. 

In 1870 the war against the Mohammedans 
in Yunnan, according to the Chinese reports, 
took a tury very favorable to their Govern- 
ment. The following information on the last 
movements on this seat of war, both in the 
southwestern and northwestern provinces, is 
from the North China News, of July 8th: 


_ The two imperialist armies; commanded respec- 
tively by Tang-ta-men and Chen-foo-tay, have been 
victorious, both at Chao-chong and near the capital. 
Some strong and important forts, together with sey- 
eral rich and powerful Mohammedan ‘chiefs, have 
fallen into the hands of the imperialists. The victors 
are pitiless toward the vanquished, and put all to the 
sword. There hardly seems any hope left to the 
Mohammedans, save in their capital city of Tali, 
where their ruler is ensconced. And this will soon 
fall before the cannon of Mr, Mourens. The capture 
of the celebrated fort near the capital, which had 
previously kept in awe all the Chinese army, is en- 
tirely attributed to the Khai-noa-phao (grape-shot, 
Uit., blowing-flowers cannon) which this officer di- 
rects. The Mr. Mourens named is an Englishman, 
formerly in ae of a Chinese gunboat at Canton, 
who lately left Hankow with one foreign (Greek) 
companion for Yunnan, with some European fire- 
arms, destined to help the Viceroy against the Mo- 
hammedan rebels. There, as in the case of the Tai- 
pings, foreign cannon seem to be deciding the day. 

It is, however, by no means to be concluded from 
this that the rebellion is being quelled, as the suc- 
cesses of the imperial forces in the southwestern prov- 
inees are more than compensated by their failures 
in the northwest, from which direction intelligence 
has been received from a reliable source to the effect 
that the Mohammedan rebels have come back in 
large numbers to the provinces of Kan-suk and Shen- 
si; and it is feared that they may also enter Honan. 
From this it appears that the Mohammedans have 
not only entered the province of Shensi, but have 
crossed it from west to east. The imperial troops 
are making great efforts to stay the march of the re- 
bellion, and the Viceroy of Hupeh has been ordered 
to proceed with a large body of troops to meet the 

Mohammedans, whose numbers have been largely 
increased by the Mohammedans in the Shensi proy- 
ince, who rose up at their approach. 


CLARENDON, Right Hon. Grorce Wirt1am 
Fereneriox Viruses, fourth Earl of, K. G., G. 
©. B., P. C., Chancellor of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in Ireland, a British statesman, diplo- 
matist, and cabinet minister, born in London, 
January 12, 1800; died in London, June 26, 
1870. He was educated at Oxford, and early 
commenced a diplomatic career, being an at- 
taché of the embassy to St. Petersburg from 
1820 to 1823. Soon after his return he was 
appointed commissioner of customs in Ireland. 
In 1831 he was sent to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with France. In1833 he was appointed 
British minister plenipotentiary at the court 
of Madrid, where for six years he attracted 
public attention by his firm and statesmanlike 
course in the midst of the bloody strifes excited 
by the succession of Ferdinand VII. As a 
Whig, and a representative in Spain of the 
Whig party, then in power, he manifested his 
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sympathies with the Constitutional party, of | 
which Queen Christina was then at the head: 
but, at the same time, he contributed much to 
modify the horrors of the civil war, and to 
aineliorate the condition of the prisoners, whom 
the Spanish authorities would have put to 
death. He also advocated the cause of the 
slaves, and urged upon Spain the repression of 
the slaye-trade. His fine address and reputa- 
tion for gallantry aided his popularity among 
the Spanish people. In December, 1838, he 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father ; and in 1839 returned from Spain, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. He de- 
fended his own course in Spain, and the policy 
of the ministry by which he had been em- 
ployed, with great ability and success against 
the attacks of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
who had espoused the cause of the Carlists. 
From 1839 to 1841 Earl Clarendon was Lord 
Privy Seal and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the Melbourne ministry, and was 
sworn a Privy Councillor in January, 1840. 
When Sir Robert Peel succeeded to power in 
1841, Lord Clarendon retired from the ministry, 
but supported all the liberal measures of Sir 
ae administration. He was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade in Lord John 
Russell’s first Cabinet, late in 1846, but on the 
death of the Earl of Bessborough, in May, 
1847, he succeeded him as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, which post he held until 1852. Though 
popular at first, his reputation soon suffered 
under the successive calamities which befell that 
unhappy country. The potato-crop failed, and 
thousands perished from want of adequate 
measures on the part of the Government to 
arrest the ravages of the famine which followed. 
During the first years of his viceroyalty, Ire- 
land was also agitated by the revolutionary 
movement for national independence. Natu- 
rally inclined to moderation, Lord Clarendon at 
first attempted mild measures with the insur- 
gents, but, finding it necessary to maintain the 
authority of the Government, he resorted to 
stern measures of repression, which, of course, 
exasperated the disaffected, though they did 
not satisfy the Orange party. In 1853 the Earl 
was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the Aberdeen ministry. He accepted 
this office when England was committed to the 
war against Russia, which invested the position 
of Foreign Secretary with special importance, 
and he discharged its difficult duties with ex- 
ceptional ability and tact. He retained this 
office until 1858, with the exception of the 
brief interval caused by the fall of Lord Aber- 
deen’s ministry and the reorganization of the 
administration with Lord Palmerston as Pre- 
mier. Lord Clarendon represented his Govy- 
ernment at the signing of the treaty of peace 
at Paris in the spring of 1856, on which occa- 
sion he advocated with great zeal the estab- 
lishment of liberal institutions in Belgium. In 
1864 he joined Lord Palmerston’s second gov- 
ernment, and was again appointed Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, retiring with his 
colleagues in June, 1866. On the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone to power in 1868, he was again 
appointed Foreign Secretary, and held that 
position up to his death. His intercourse with 
the representatives of the United States, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was not, 
at any period of his official career, very satis- 
factory. Under a studied courtesy of manner, 
which, in his long diplomatic and public life, 
he had carefully cultivated, there was evident 
a want of that cordial sympathy and regard 
for the American nation and its institutions 
which made diplomatic intercourse with him a 
game of skill. 

CLARK, Sir James, Bart., M. D., K. OC. B., 
F. R. S., a British physician and author, born 
at Cullen, Banffshire, December 14, 1788; died 
in London, June 30, 1870. He was educated 
at the Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
obtaining his medical degree at the latter in 
1817. Soon after graduating M. D., he took 
an appointment as surgeon in the British Navy, 
and visited the hospitals and asylums and stud- 
ied the methods of treatment in the great 
cities of the Continent. In 1820 he was prac- 
tising his profession in Rome; but not long 
afterward returned to Edinburgh, where he 
soon obtained a very high reputation, espe- 
cially in pulmonary diseases. In 1826 he re- 
moved to London, where he became physician- 
in-chief to St. George’s Hospital, consulting 
physician to the King, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
Victoria. On the accession of Victoria to the 
throne she appointed Dr. Clark her first phy- 
sician, and made him a baronet. He was also 
physician-in-ordinary to the late Prince Albert. 
Sir James was a diligent student of his profes- 
sion throughout his long life, and published 
several professional works of great value. The 
most important of these were: ‘ Medical 
Notes,” the result of his observations on the 
Continent (1820) ; ‘‘The Sanative Influence of 
Climate,” first published in 1829, but which 
has passed through numerous editions, and is 
still highly prized; and most valuable of all, 
his “Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption,” 
published in 1885, and often reprinted. 

COLBURN, Zrrau, was born in Saratoga, 
New York, in 1832, and was named after his 
uncle, the celebrated arithmetician. His father 
died soon after, and his mother, very poor and 
infirm, removed to New Hampshire, where, 
during his boyhood, young Colburn earned his 
living on a farm. He soon after, as he found 
means of support, removed to Boston. Mr. 
Colburn commenced his professional career at 
the age of fifteen, at the Lowell Machine-Shop, 
next on the Concord Railroad, under the Jate 
Charles Minot, who was attracted by the 
brightness and practical ideas of this singular 
youth. He in a few months had mastered the 
anatomy and physiology of the locomotive en- 
gine, tabulated the dimensions and proportions 
of those under his observation, and published 
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a small but excellent and still useful treatise 
on the subject. He then got a subordinate 
position, and soon rose to the superintendence 
of the locomotive works of Mr. Souther, in 
Boston; and at the Tredegar Works, at Rich- 
mond, in connection with Mr. Souther, he 
started the manutacture of locomotives. As 
superintendent, for a year or more, of the 
New-Jersey Locomotive Works at Paterson, he 
made some improvements, still standard, in 
the machinery of freight-engines. Although 
eminently fitted for the management of prac- 
tical construction, Mr. Colburn early found 
that the literature of engineering was his true 
calling. He, therefore, joined the Railroad 
Journal. In 1854 he started, in New York, 
the Railroad Advocate. In the summer of 
1855 he sold the Advocate, bought land 
warrants with the money, journeyed to lowa 
and located his lands, then returned to New 
York, and got together an engine and ma- 
chinery to set up a steam saw-mill in the far 
West. But, before his plans were completed, 
literature resumed the mastery. The story of 
a three-months’ stay among the machine and 
iron works of England and France is recorded 
in the Advocate, and is of permanent value. In 
the autumn of 1857 Messrs. Colburn and Holley 
were commissioned by several leading railroad 
presidents to visit. Europe, to report on the 
railway system and machinery abroad, and in 
1858 their report on these subjects, largely 
illustrated by engravings, was published. The 
success of this book was such that its authors 
determined to continue their researches, and in 
the fall of 1858 Mr, Colburn again visited Lon- 
don. Here he commenced writing for the Hn- 
gineer, then the leading professional journal, and 
soon became its editor. Mr. Colburn at this time 
wrote a supplement on the American practice 
for a new edition of Mr. D. K. Clark’s work on 
the ‘‘ Locomotive Engine.” After several years’ 
hard work in London, Mr. Colburn resolved to 
start another engineering paper in America; 
he selected Philadelphia as the birthplace of 
his own HLngineer. It was an excellent paper, 
and the few numbers published will have per- 
manent value. In a moment of despondency 
he dropped his new enterprise, sailed for Eng- 
land, and again became the editor of the Lon- 
don Engineer. In 1866 Mr. Colburn started 
in London the publication of Engineering, with 
which he dissolved his connection only a few 
weeks before his death. During his residence 
in London, Mr, Colburn was employed as con- 
sulting engineer on many important construc- 
tions, and prepared many valuable papers in 
addition to his editorial labors. The more 
noted of these were his papers before the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers (of which he was a 
member) on ‘‘Iron Bridges” and on “ Ameri- 
can Locomotives and Rolling Stock,” both of 
which received medals. Mr. Colburn wrote 
vigorously, originally, and with understanding, 
on all the leading subjects embraced under the 
head of engineering. On the locomotive, the 
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steam-engine and boiler at large,-steam navi- 
gation, bridges, railway works, and mechanical 
engineering in general, he was a first-rate 
authority. The saddest part of Mr. Colburn’s 
story remains to be told. Overwork, together 
with his natural impulsiveness and his habit- 
ual irregularity in relaxation, as well as in 
work, drove him within a few months into 
partial insanity. He came back to this country 
in April, avoided all his old friends, strayed 
away to a country town in Massachusetts, and 
there died by his own hand on May 4th. 
COLES, Captain Cowrser Puirrs, R. N., 0. 
B., a British naval officer and constructor of 
armed ships, born at Ditcham Park, Hants, 
England, in 1819; lost by the foundering of the 
Captain, in the Bay of Biscay, September 7, 
1870. Oaptain Coles entered the navy in 1831, 
served with ability on various stations, distin- 
guished himself on board the Agamemnon at 
the siege of Sevastopol, and subsequently at 
Kertch and in the Sea of Azof. In 1855 a 
board was appointed by the commander-in- 
chief to report upon a plan submitted by Cap- 
tain Coles for the construction of shot-proof 
rafts, guns, and mortars; and so favorable was 
their report, that he was ordered to England, 
and put in communication with the surveyor 
of the navy and the dock-yard authorities at 
Portsmouth. His first idea was to protect 
guns by means of fixed shields, and at Sir J. 
Brunel’s suggestion, in 1859, the shield and 
gun were placed together upon a turn-table, in 
place of moving the raft to point the gun, as it 
had been necessarygto do previously. The plan 
was, however, yet crude and not satisfactory, 
and, after the great success of Captain Ericsson’s 
Monitors as armed vessels for harbor siege and 
defence, Captain Coles, a little disingenuously, 
claimed the turret system as his own invention, 
and proceeded to apply it to the new armored 
ships of the British Navy. His general plan of 
the ship’s form and armament differed material- 
ly from that of Ericsson ; and, though his ships 
were much more elegant in model and grace- 
ful in appearance than those of the Swedish 
engineer, they had the fatal defect of being 
top-heavy and almost unmanageable in a storm. 
This defect cost him his life, and more than 
five hundred of his gallant comrades perished 
with him. The Captain and the Monarch, twin 
jron-clads built after his models, were regarded 
by the English Admiralty as perfect specimens 
of what armored ships should be; the Mon- 
arch had crossed the Atlantic, and was greatly 
admired; and so great was Captain Coles’s 
confidence in the Captain, that he went to sea 
in her, though only a passenger, the ship hay- 
ing her regular commander and a full comple- 
ment of officers. They found her sailing 
qualities unexceptionable, until they encoun- 
tered a storm, not of extraordinary severity, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and the beautiful ship 
foundered in the night, only seventeen out of 
five hundred and forty escaping with their 
lives. Captain Coles was an accomplished en- 
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gineer, resolute and persevering in whatever he 
undertook, and of very amiable and gentle- 
manly address. 

COLOMBIA, Unrrep Srarzs or, a republic 
in South America. President for two years 
from April 1, 1870, General E. Salgar;’ Secre- 
tary of State and of Foreign Affairs, Dr. F. 
Zapata; Secretary of Finances, Dr. S. C. Rol- 
dan; Secretary of the Treasury and of National 
Oredit, General J. Trujillo; Secretary of War, 
Dr. R. Nunez. The republic consists of the nine 
States of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santan- 
der, and Tolima. Area, variously estimated at 
from 357,000 to 513,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, census of 1864, 2,794,478, not includ- 
ing the uncivilized Indians, whose number is 
estimated at 126,000. Revenue, 1866-1867, 
$2,417,370, gold; expenditure, 1865-1866, 
$2,020,000, gold. According to a report of 
the British ambassador at Bogoté (published 
in London, 1869), the revenue of 1866-1867 
was derived from the following sources: 


EDULE Rite faa tieee ae eae ae Daten $1,027,554 

SaltaMonopolyuaitiouks sche seed ae 1,086,613 

Post: Department.ct -. .u.ccaeetereon 45,663 

WY, RIAOUS Sucre aceescpliren sleticinesarcere 257,540 
Thotalirass dccisiebieeitgsaee ote rabble $2,417,370 gold. 


The report does not contain any informa- 
tion concerning the public debt, beyond the 
remark that one-half of the customs duties 
and 15 per cent. of the revenue derived from 
the salt-monopoly are mortgaged as securi- 
ty for the claims of British creditors. The 
sum required for the payment of interest on 
the home-debt for 1866-1867 amounted to 
$218,104; for the floating debt, to $68,100, gold. 
The Federal army comprises 1,420 men in 
time of peace; at the outbreak of war one per 
cent. of the population of each State is drafted. 
The movement of commerce and navigation, 
according to the above report, was as fol- 
lows: Imports in 1866, $7,897,206; exports, 
$6,772,017; imports, in 1867, $5,524,493; ex- 
ports, $5,494,259, gold. The exportation of 
gold and silver, which is estimated at $3,000,000 
annually, is not included in the above figures, 
nor is any mention made of the transit-com- 
merce over the Isthmus of Panama. The ag- 
gregate value of merchandise entered at Colon 
for transit, in 1864, was estimated at $3,750,000, 
while the clearances summed up $66,020,000. 
The movement of navigation, in 1867, con- 
sisted of 703 vessels entered; of which 147 ves- 
sels, of 26,992 tons register, were under home 
flag; and 556 vessels, of 247,721 tons, under 
foreign flag. Clearances under home flag, 133 
vessels, of 27,113 tons; under foreign flag, 587 
vessels, of 225,152 tons. 

The only railroad in operation is the road 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 48 miles long. 

The presidential election resulted in favor 
of General E. Salgar, the liberal candidate, 
against General Herran. President Salgar 
was inaugurated on the Ist of April. In May 
he sent an important message to Congress 
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concerning popular education. The Presi- 
dent compliments the House of Representa- 
tives for having unanimously approved the 
item in the budget appropriating $100,000 to 
found normal schools in the republic. This 
-unanimity, he thinks, shows the good dispo- 
‘sition of all political parties to labor harmoni- 
ously for the advancement of the republic, 
which fact, while honorable to the nation, will 
be accepted with favor by all the friends of 
constitutional liberty. In taking for a model 
the United States, and adapting their institu- 
tions to these republics, the common-school 
system was left out. This the President deeply 
regrets, and says that it is impossible to found 
a republic without forming first the citizen, 
and that the electoral arm and the school must 
be the base on which rests every republic. <A 
country is neither republican nor free because 
the constitution says so, but because the amount 
of intelligence and the social condition permit, 
it to be so. The continued revolutions of 
Spanish America, and the low state of in- 
dustry, are due entirely to the ignorance of the 
lower classes. The minority govern, and the 
majority suffer. The President asserts that the 
condition of the laboring classes is not any 
better than under the colonial government. 
The question of the intervention of the Goy- 
ernment with public instruction he considers 
definitely settled in the affirmative, and thinks 
the system of education should conform in all 
the schools, as tending to unite the States 
themselves. The best mode of doing this 
would be, in his opinion, for the Government to 
take upon itself the forming of the teachers, 
leaving to the States the primary schools. He 
then recommends the passing of a law making 
public instruction a branch of the administra- 
tion, and independent of the university. How 
little has as yet been done for public education 
may be seen from the fact that the State of 
Panama, probably the most enlightened of the 
republic, during the last fiscal year, in which 
the total income amounted to $203,178, ex- 
pended $114,000 for keeping up a military 
force, and only $3,122 for educational pur- 
poses. 

Among the acts passed by Congress and sane- 
tioned by the President, was one relative to 
telegraphic communication across the repub- 
lic. The following are the principal clauses 
of the act: The Executive is authorized to 
concede permission, to any company or person 
who may solicit it, to establish on the coasts 
of the republic the extremities of telegraphic 
submarine cables, which shall place the na- 
tion in connection with other parts of the 
world, as well as to unite the said cables with 
land-lines of telegraphs. The telegraphs which 
may be established in the national territory, 
and to which the previous article refers, shall 
be considered of public benefit, consequently 
they will be exempt from the payment of all 
national and State taxes or contributions. The 
lines which accept this concession will, from 
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this fact itself, be obliged to transmit gra- 
tuitously all official communications of the 
Government of the Union or of the States. In 
the case of foreign war or interior commotions, 
the lines will only operate under the surveil- 
lance of the political authorities. 

On the 12th of May a bill was introduced 
into the House, proposing the formation of a 
solemn compact between all the Spanish- 
American republics, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the independence of the Spanish Antilles 
from the dominion of Spain, and the erection 
of republics in those islands. The bill was 
enthusiastically received and referred to a 
special committee, which presented a lengthy 
report on the relations of Spanish America to 
Spain, concluding with the following réswmé 
of the Cuban question: 

1. The cause for which Cuban patriots fight is the 
same for which Colombia fought incessantly from 
1810 to 1824. 

2. The interests of self-preservation, and our duty 
as a civilized and Christian nation, justify in the most 
complete manner Colombian intervention. 

8. The aggressions of monarchical Europe against 
the liberty and independence of America: always 
have had and will have for a base Spanish dominion 
in Cuba. 

4, The policy of the United States cannot serve as 
a guide to Colombia on this occasion. 

5. The resources we may need for this war are not 
beyond our means. 

6. The time has arrived when Colombia should as- 
sume in the politics of South America the position 
to which she is called by her topographical situation, 
her historical traditions, her population, and her po- 
litical conquests. 

The House of Representatives, on the 17th 
of June, passed the bill by a large majority ; 
the Senate, however, refused to concur in it. 

A new treaty for an interoceanic canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien was concluded 
between General Hurlburt, the United States 
minister, and the Colombian commissioners, 
Sefior Justo Avozomena and Dr. Jacob San- 
chez. The Colombian Congress approved the 
treaty, with some important modifications. 
The new form of section 11 is in effect a re- 
fusal of Colombia to grant exclusive right to 
the United States or any other nation to send 
armed vessels through the canal in time of 
war; but merchant-vessels, of any nation that 
has guaranteed to Colombia the sovereignty 
of the canal, will always have the free use of 
it. That is, that in time of war neither the 
United States nor any other,power shall be 
allowed to pass their armed vessels through 
the canal. It was commonly expected in Co- 
lombia that these modifications would not 
prove acceptable to the Government of the 
United States. 

No official report on the expedition which 
started from the United States in the Nipsic and 
Guard for the survey of the Isthmus of Darien 
in 1869, under Commander Selfridge, was made 
public up to the close of the year 1870; but it 
is evident that no satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been found, and that part of the 
isthmus still remains to be surveyed. The 
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Guard arrived at Carthagena on December 19, 
1869, took in supplies and carried off a con- 
siderable number of laborers, with whom she 
left for her destination on the 27th of the same 
month, The time from February to July had 
been spent by the first exploring expedition 
in a patient, thorough, scientific examination 
of the isthmus; every probable, rumored, or 
suspected pass, from Aspinwall to San Blas 
Bay, was diligently and carefully explored 
without success, as the Cordilleras proved a 
formidable barrier at every point. 

The southern part of the isthmus is still un- 
explored, and it is the impression, among scien- 
tific engineers most familiar with the country, 
that the Atrato route, from the Gulf of Darien 
up the Atrato to the “divide,” thence down 
the Tuyra to the Gulf of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific side, offers the most encouragement for 
the construction of an eligible ship-canal route. 
The main advantages of this route consist in the 
fact that the channels of both the Atrato and 
Tuyra Rivers are very wide, and have a sufii- 
cient depth of water at all seasons of the year 
for vessels of the largest class for a considera- 
ble distance upward. The harbors on the 
Pacific, as well as on the Atlantic coast, are 
said to be excellent, and to need but little 
improvement to make them at all times ac- 
cessible. : 

The President of the United States ordered 
Commander Selfridge to start at once for the 
survey of this route, and to leave no stone un- 
turned before giving up the researches in that 
part of the isthmus. While capitalists and 
projectors have hitherto taken it for granted 
that the canal must be horizontal with the 
two oceans, as no reservoir to provide the 
locks can be found on the crest of the moun- 
tain, it appears that President Grant has also 
taken into consideration a project of a different 
nature, suggested to him by eminent and ex- 
perienced engineers and surveyors. The plan, 
which was at the bottom of all previous ex- 
ploring expeditions, consisted in either cutting 
or tunnelling the Cordilleras at the place best 
suited for such a purpose. But, as it is sup- 
posed that no place can be found where the 
crest of the mountain is less than several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the ocean, the 
cutting of a ridge deep enough to answer the 
purpose in view would necessitate such an 
enormous outlay of capital that the execution 
of the work would be altogether beyond the 
means of any private company, and would even 
tax the wealthiest nation too severely. On 
the other hand, the tunnelling through such a 
broad ridge of solid rock would, to all ap- 
pearances, be even more expensive. 

The new plan, which is said to have been 
duly weighed and considered, is to search for 
the most feasible surface-route, and construct 
a canal over instead of under the Cordilleras. 
Mr. J. Medill, an engineer of high repute, in a 
recent communication to a contemporary, says: 

“To construct a ship-canal on the natural 
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surface over the isthmus, and to equip it with 
double locks, would require no deep cutting 
and no tunnelling, and will be conceded by 
engineers to be entirely practicable; nor would 
the cost exceed the means of a company of 
capitalists which can easily be organized to 
execute it. All that remains would be to sup- 
ply it with sufficient water, and the cost of 
so doing is readily computable, and will amaze 
many persons by reason of its comparative 
smallness. I take it for granted that a route 
may be found where the elevation would not 
exceed 500 or 600 feet. The Aspinwall route 
is only 300 feet, but the harbors are bad. Per- 
haps, on the Atrato route, where excellent 
harbors are found, the pass can be surmounted 
at an elevation not exceeding 500 feet. But, 
whatever the altitude may be on the line 
selected for the canal, only a part of the water 
for the locks and levels would need to be sup- 
plied by artificial power. The rainy season 
on the isthmus lasts two-thirds of the year. 
Feeders from the numerous mountain-streams 
would furnish a large part of the lockage-water. 
Reservoirs could be established to increase the 
supply, and only on the upper levels would the 
canal have to depend entirely upon the pumps. 
The rainfall into the canal would make good 
for eight or nine months in the year all loss 
by evaporation or percolation, leaving, for 
steam-power, streams and reservoirs to furnish 
lockage-water. All objections, that can be 
urged against the feasibility of filling locks by 
steam-power to float ships over elevations, will 
also lie against attempting to move trains or 
cars over mountains by the same power. In 
both cases it is only a question of overcoming 
the gravity of a given weight to be elevated a 
given height. The locomotive is obliged to 
move itself up a grade as well as to drag its 
load. A stationary engine can expend its 
whole power to lift its load, and has not to 
lift itself, nor a stock of fuel and water. Ona 
grade of 70 to 90 feet to the mile a locomotive 
expends, perhaps, a quarter of its power to 
move itself and tender, and in wet weather, 
when the track is slippery, even more than 
that proportion. The cost of coal used for a 
locomotive or a stationary engine is compara- 
tively small; a few hundred-weight of coal 
burned under the boiler of a locomotive will 
produce steam-power in such force and quantity 
as to elevate 400 tons of engine, trucks, and 
freight, up a grade 400 feet high in an hour. 
A stationary engine of the same horse-power 
would lift twice the weight the same height 
in the same time.” 

COLVER, Rey. Natnanizt, D. D., a Baptist 
clergyman, orator, reformer, and promoter of 
education, born in Orwell, Vt., in May, 1794; 
died in Chicago, Il., September 25, 1870. His 
early advantages of education were limited, 
but were diligently improved. He was_a vol- 
unteer in the War of 1812, and subsequently 
engaged in business asa tanner. It was not 
till he was married and settled in life that he 
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began to think of becoming a preacher, though 
his father was a clergyman. He commenced 
preaching about 1820, and for a few years had 
charge of small congregations in Vermont and 
Nortlt Eaton, N. Y., studying diligently mean- 
while to qualify himself for greater usefulness, 
Tn 1836 he was called to the pastorate of the 
large and influential church at Union Village, 
N. Y., where he remained for seven years. He 
had already attained a high reputation as a 
pulpit orator and an efficient advocate of the 
temperance and antislavery causes. In 1843 
he was called to Boston, where he founded the 
Tremont Temple, the ‘‘ Plymouth Church” of 
Boston. He was very useful, and exerted a 
powerful influence throughout New England, 
during his thirteen years’ ministry in Boston. 
But he felt a strong inclination to labor in the 
Western field, for which his earnest nature, 
his broad views, and his impassioned ora- 
tory, eminently qualified him. He spent a 
year at Detroit, two or three years at Cincin- 
nati, and about 1860 settled down in Chicago, 
where the remainder of his life was spent, ex- 
cepting his year or two of earnest labor, after 
the war, in founding and bringing into success- 
ful operation the ‘‘ Colver Institute,” at Rich- 
mond, for educating young men of color, of 
decided piety, and promising gifts, for the min- 
istry. For two or three years past he had been 
a great sufferer from heart-disease; but his 
patience under severe pain, and his calm en- 
durance of the ills to which he was subjected, 
were worthy of admiration. He had writ- 
ten considerably for the periodical press, and 
published some small treatises and occasional 
discussions and addresses, but his greatest 
merit as a public speaker lay in his power of 
forcible and eloquent extemporization. Asa 
pastor he had been remarkably successful, 
more than sixteen hundred converts having 
been baptized by him in connection with the 
churches of which he had had charge. 

COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR 1870. The Government returns of im- 
ports and exports at all the customs ports of 
the United States are now completed for the 
nine months of the year ending September 
30, 1870. They show a gain in the imports 
for that period of over $9,000,000 as contrast- 
ed with those of the first nine months in 1869; 
and an increase in the exports of nearly $19,- 
000,000 in the same period, when compared 
with the previous year. The excess of im- 
ports over exports thus far returned for 1870 
is, in round numbers, $45,800,000. 

Trade with Canada during the year was not 
sO prosperous as in 1869, on account of the 
Dominion tariff which went into effect April 
7, 1870, in retaliation for the heavy duties 
imposed on Canadian goods. In 1869 the bal- 
ance of trade against the United States was 
$11,714,610, but in 1870 it amounted to 
$21,742,130. 

The following are summaries of the statistics 
for the periods mentioned. 


Imports at all United States Ports. 
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I MERCHANDISE, GOLD AND| AGGRE- 
SILVER, GATE, 
S| Free. | Dutiable, | Total. 
\ Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


1869*) 16,655,554] 330,036,582/346,692, 186/17, 985,549 364,677,685 
1870*| 15,445,897 339,841,050) 355,286,947 | 18,608,042 373,894,989 


Reéxports at all United States Poris. 


* MERCHANDISE, 
S| Se OE EE eS: GD AND) FRG 
From Not from Total. SILVER. GATE. 
Es warehouse. | warehouse. 
Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1869*,| 8,055,916] 1,047,371] 9,103,287) 18,198,102) 22,301,389 
1870*.|11,693,455) 946,589] 12,640,044! 10,503,494) 23,143,538 
Exports from all United States Ports. 
MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULL'N 
Total comes 
: ti ry 
a Atlantic Pacific Atlantic Pacific eidaton, 
g ports, cur- | ports, gold | ports, gold | ports, gold 
= rency value. value, value, valne. 
, Dollars, q Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


1869*, |278,678.360) 10,720,104 | 16,884,474 | 15,636,194 249,131,008 
1870*, '302,713,052! 8,975,227/43,452,524/13,161,244 328,072,226 


The total official returns which have been 
made for the year 1869, since the publication 
of the last AnnuaL Cyctopzptia, show the im- 
ports to have been $463,461,427, against $381,- 
701,510 for 1868, and the exports $394,644,335 
(specie value), against $362,481,052 for the 
year previous—thus indicating a far larger ex- 
cess of imports in 1869 than that of 1868. 

Full comparative tables of commerce at the 
port of New York, for the year 1870, are given 
by the Journal of Commerce. The following 
is a statement of the totals of foreign imports 
at New York for the past ten years. 

Under dutiable are included goods entered 
directly for consumption and for warehousing. 
The free list is small, owing to the transfer of 
tea, coffee, and other items, to the list of duti- 
able imports eight years ago. The specie and 
bullion came mostly in transit to foreign ports, 
and nearly all appears again in the exports. 


Foreign Imports at New York from 1860 to 1870. 


Year. Dutiable. Free Goods. Specie, Total. 
1860... | $201,401,683) $28,006,447) $8,852,380 $238, 260,460 
1861.. 95,826,459} — 30,353,918) 37,088,413] 162,768,790 
1862...| 149,970,415] 23,291,625 1,390,277) 174,652,317 
1863...| 174,521,766) 11,567,000 1,525,811) 187,614,577 
1864...} 204,128,236] 11,781,902 2,265,622} 218,125,760 
1865...| 212,208,301] 10/410,887| 2,123,281) 224'749)419 
1866...) 284,083,567/ 13,001,588 9,578,029) 306,618,184 
1867...| 238,297,955) 11,044,181 3,306,339) 252,648,475 
1868...] 282,844,418} 11,764,027 7,085,389) 251,193,884 
1869...) 275,779,976) 14,789,285] 15,788,462] 306,357,673 
1870...| 289,618,878} 18,716,500) 11,864,644) 315,200,022 


The following tables show monthly summa- 
ries of imports at New York for four years: 
1. The total dutiable entered each month for 
consumption. 2. The monthly entries for 
warehousing. 3. Free goods thrown directly 
on the market. 4. The specie. 5. The total 
monthly entries of all kinds. 


* First nine months, 
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It will be perceived that the total imports at 
this port during the year amounted, in round 
numbers, to $315,000,000, being $8,500,000 in 
excess of any previous calendar year. The 
customs duties on these imports footed up over 
$135,000,000. 


Entered for Consumption. 


MONT’s| 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan.. .| $11,046,856] $7,855,830] $11,698,755] $11,970,771 
Feb. 13,364,912] 10,386,053] 14,205,473] ~ 13,739,351 
March.| 11,373,974] 11,999,520] 17,890,058] 14.447°775 
April 10,800,747] 9,652,649] 13,836/593| 14,423,458 
May 9,438,747] + 10,244,318] 12,514,151] 13,027/399 
June 8,947,379] 8,786,471] 10,510444] 12/267'973 
July 11:036,960]  12,193'589] 12/560,232] 13,579,723 
Aug 13,547,834] 141005,112| 15,895,735] 18/722'302 
Sept 13,149,846] 14,152,546] 12,938,666] 17,745,075 
Oct. 10;224°405' — 11,294439| 102881541] 14’087,056 
Nov 8,193,013, 9,707,521] 11,015,790]  14’004’294 
Dec 6,416,343 '77458}965| 9,080,463, 12.716,366 
Total] $127,541,016 $12,737,018] $152,434, 901| $170,730,863 


Foreign Goods entered for Warehousing. 


MONT’S 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan. $9,087,702| $6,647,871] $9,378,719] $10,122,477 
Feb. 11,211,014] ~ 912971632] 8.548,655| 9,334.6 
March,| —_ 9,069,756] 12,391/956] 13,428.973| 11,826,891 
‘April..| 13,327;839|  10:780,668| 16,497,691] 13,1377282 
May 10,896,675| 10,541,079| 12:876,131| 10,474,170 
June 10,478,305]  10,063,867| 12,380,145) 10,484,645 
July...| 11,226,514) 10,573,083 40,705,702} 10,042,048 
‘Aug. . 9,340,292} 8,280,600} 10,008,548] 9,965,682 
Sept... 6,676,707} 6,804,640]  8,840,059| 7, 748'840 
Oct... 7.096.411] 6,850,498} 5,841,349] '7°163,067 
Nov 6.414.609} 7,050,229] 6,913,527| 9/886.963 
Dec 5,981,115,  5,325,982| 7.925.576; 8,701.33 
Total] $110,756,939| $104,607,405| $123,345,075| $118,888, 015 


Foreign Goods entered free. 


MONT’S 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan...| $717,810 788,296 | $1,243,777 | $1,108,271 
Feb. ene 64 oneatt 1,190,397 57,538 
March 923,377 821682 | 1,'702,591 979,288 
‘April..| 1,282,997 964,488 | 12021080 | 1,006,584 
May 1,140,103 887.657 | 1.256.112 | 1,115,039 
June 1,043,040 783,149 | 1.277514 | 1,475,026 
July 766,786 | 1,094548 | 1,214,472 988,444 
Aug 844.664 828,188 | 1,322,924 | 1,141,295 
Sept... 854,987 | 1,421,652 | 1,200,764 | 1,409,353 
Oct... 754,881 | 1,294,991 879,329 | 1,193,348 
Nov 1,032066 | 1,323,254 | 1,151,880 | 1,491,905 
Dec "165,106 847,350 | 1,147395 | 1,050,409 
Total. $11,044,181 | $11,764,027 | $14,789,235 | $13,716,500 
Imports of Specie. 
MONT’S 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
4 126,719 136,574 | $221,278 | $1,528,856 
i eee EE ets 1,882,755 | — 1,536,442 
March 145,867 | 1,299,776 | 1,771,668 | 2,441,679 
“April 271,710 871,079 | 4,818,287 805,025 
May 376,725 417,485 403,267 667,807 
June 499,184 838,111 914,005 188,150 
July. 56,606 126,442 202,487 194,990 
Aung. 540,244 846,821 159,927 430,726 
Sept 345,669 906,558 | 1,864,904 592,496 
Oct. 362,789 554,862 | 3,580,817 417860 
Noy 181,319 920,316 156,286 | 2,784,075 
Dec 263,016 391,490 312,781 331,538 
Total] $3,306,339 | $7,085,389 | $15,788,462 | $11,864,644 


Vou. x.—8 A 


Total Imports. 


MONT’S 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan.. .| $20,979,087) $15,418,571) $22,542,529] $24,725,375 
Feb...|  25,630,781| ~ 20,818/337| 25,827,280] ~ 25/367/998 
March.) 21,512,974) 261512,934| _ 34:793,290|  29/695,638 
April,.| 25,633,293] 227268884} 36,354,651]  29'372,999 
May...| 21,852,250] 227150,539] 27,049,661]  25/984/415 
June 20,967,908]  20,4°71;598|  25,082/108) 24°415,094 
July...| 23,086,866} 23:987,657/ 24,6821893|  24.805;205 
Aug. 24,273,084] 23'960,721| 2779871184] 30,260,025 
Sept...|  21,027/209|  23/285,396| 241344'393) 97,495; 764 
Oct....| 18,438,486] 19,994'790| 20,590,036] 228617331 
Noy...| 15,871,007] 18,301/320| 1979371483] 287117287 
Dec 13,375,580] 14,023,087] 18,466,215] 22,799,646 
Total] $252,648,475] $251,193,834| $306,357,673| $315, 200,022 


The total imports for 1870, at the port of 
New York, are the largest on record; and it 
is estimated that the year’s profits upon im- 
ported goods have been larger than in 1869, in 
consequence of greater steadiness in the mar- 
ket, and less violent fluctuations in the price of 
gold. 

The withdrawals from bond, for consump- 
tion, of goods previously entered for ware- 
housing, were as follows: 


Withdrawals from Warehouse. 


Mon’s,| 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan....| $9,380,484] $6,731,624] $8,506,630] $8,674,288 
Feb. 11,794,156] ~ 9:049;339|  ~9:880'388} 9,981,615 
March.| 13,318,411] 10/296:124| 9,661/447] 9985,981 
April 8,838,610} 10,140,834)  8,954/512) 12.82216 
May 9,245,943} 9,045,851] 8.379.918! 10,615,377 
June 6,910,287 6.658.943] '7,604’380| 8,354,527 
July. 7,560,396| 6,829,796) 8.151.584] 8463/8583 
August} 10,490,050] 9,676,657) 11:706;296] 11,305,475 
Sept...| 9,928,471) 10.9351659| 1171217143] 10732135 
Oct....| 7,728,761) 8.892665, 10.'704'752| 8802588: 
Noy 6,378,248} 6,104,542) - 7818284] 6,325,580 
Dec 5,202,239] 5,675,429) -5,509,480| 5,596,030, 
| : 
Total! $106,776,056|$100,036,963 | $107,998, 664! $111,659,983 


The receipts of customs at the port of New 
York, for 1868, 1869, and 1870, are thus stated 
—the figures representing coin, and the imn- 
ports being reported at their foreign gold cost, 
not including freight and duty : 


Receipts of Customs at New York. 
s = 


MONTHS 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan..... $7,133,428 42 $9,615,894 43) $9,840,502 $9 
Hebi... 9,696,752 39 11,996,628 46 11,750,424 06 
March.. 11,195,861 33 13,027,672 02 11,977,323 42 
April. 10,023,029 37 10,727,099 86 12,799,598 49 
May 9,723,476 45 9,688,820 34 11,473,412 25 
June... 7,678,200 69 8,411,294 83 9,740,549 89 
July.... 9,237.920 50 10,045,078 14 10,592,841 37 
August 11,995,596 18 13,845,030 69 15,078,512 90. 
Nept.... 12,916,782 29 11,975,804 75 14,182,516 12 
Oct .... 10,059,277 34 10,554,660 92 11,161,364 60 
Nov 7,309,086 88 8,540,788 60 9,017,823 32 
Dec 6,327,300 78} 6,590,945 65 7,696,126 44 
Total.! $113,296,712 62! $125,019,718 69! $135,310,995 85 


Subjoined is a classification, under three 
heads, of imports at the port of New York, for: 
1868, 1869, and 1870. Under general mer- 
chandise are included sugar, tea, coffee, spirits, 
spices, china, glass, metals, drugs,, fruits, seeds, 
ete. » 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1870. 
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Specie and Bullion, 
1868. 1869. 1870. 
PTD Te (Sot eg Pie OE MONT S | lS Oa. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Dry Goods......... 80,905,834) $94,726,417 | $109,498,523 ee 
General Merchand’e $3'202 Oil 195,842,794) "198,836,855 Jan...) $2,561,351) $7,349,825, $3,214,380) | $2,689,998 
SECIS Winer sche ecers 1085,389| 15,788,462} 11,864,644 Feb.. 2,124,461) —4,203,825| 3,282,083} 2,194, 
— March! yeeraes| Cosette] ier en| 1608616 
ril. 2 6, 16 
Total imports. .|$251,193,834| $306,357,6731$315,200,022 hee? nO 14 15.8251 25120 485,305 
, ; June. , H 
The exports from this port, as presented 5riy'"'| 13'si9'a04| 10°584.558|6,474,624| 16,922,451 
_ herewith, are estimated chiefly in paper cur- August| 1,714,594) 4,690,989) 8,027, 10,548,076 
rency, at their market value at time of ship- Sept.. 2,201,958) 1,954,723] 1,763,171) 4,616,856 
) : Oct. 1,182,081] 1,608,739} 2,581,076] 2,416,356 
ment. The following table shows the exports Noe 1733,261| 11813085} 1.126.845] 4,896,257 
to foreign ports, exclusive of specie, for four Dec 6,854,548) 1,717,905) 1,732,899) 1,950,879 
years, ending December 31, 1870: Total] $51,801,948 $70,841,599] $82,108,448] $58,191,475 
QUAR’R| 186%. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
| | —__ |__| Total Exports. : 
Sums| MEG naa eee Mare 
Second 270,26 381,66 , ,514, 
Third. 38,928,668 86,549, 086 64,983,449 4021 831 MONT’S} 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Fourth | 52,214,722 101, 021, 418, ef. a ca eee Re Ree 
sina Jan....| $15,999,998} $21,798,152] $16,367,397] $15,576,558 
Total $186,790,025 $164,066,102 $195, 226,706 $195,945,733 Keb. ae aes me erate 
arch. 866,367 +258,36' 14,978,863 x, 696 
The monthly movement, for four years, of 40y1 20'124'879| 20'834°389| 171176.688) 16'396.441 
exports of domestic goods and produce from May. oS es 188. 19,600,972 
Tv S P c . une 7,392 132,52 19,555,247| 21,958,345 
New York to forsee ports, for the years 1867 Suly..| 971888°755| 21°606'116| 95°556'800| _33.640'304 
to 1870, is as follows: Angst renee 16,018 21,652,159] 23,979,572 
A ept 204, 155, 18,990,135} 20,709,824 
Domestic Produce. Get 18 668 252 16,31 4.640 21,600'331|  19,075°760 
. OV... 7 089, 18,519,847 9,809, 
MONT’S| 1867. zens. ey aare: Dec....| 20,912,584] 16.705/190| 20,291,766) 21,791,205 
Jan Sree a erties aged ob Total| $238,591,973| $234, 907,701| $227,335,154| $254,137,208 
4 b) ) 4 ’ o] y 
19,679,955 12,882,808 1 uaaiere 14,905,218 : : 
16,979,383] 13,976,76 \671,026| 13,741,651 i ic ‘ 
12'615,022|  14°297'029| 15'443'499| 141671414 Ae Be ca ae that the shipments of 
14:346°769|  10'634. 16'555-107| 16:811'500° Specie have been $58,000,000, against $32,000,- 
13,666,098 10,088,848 18 450,328 15, BeO an 000 for 1869. 
y OWR Ko 9 aT - . 
iiae%00) 11316499 iest0la24| I15t390 __ About two-thirds of all the imports of the 
16,679,540| 13,954,602] 18,419,645] 16,018,569 United States arrive in New York, and about 
eae ene pees sgn forty per cent. of all the exports of the coun- 
Pai eee Baar TE try are shipped from the same point. 
Total| $178,210,409| $156,075,578| $187,812,776] $185,740,061 The subjoined tables are prepared from the 
Faia report of the Registrar of the Treasury. They 
oreugn Lee, give the tonnage and ship-building of the 
MONT’S| 1867. 1868, 1869. 1870. United States for nine months of the year end- 
ing September 30, 1870, and compare them 
Jan rg Sb see 8 2.0 with the statistics of the corresponding period 
March.| 31,138 24-761 31,102 501590 «12. 1869: 
April.. 38,389 113,489 4,600 45,157 Tonnage of the United States, 
May. i 23,499 183,986 49,261 29,879 
une... 3,2 2,946 59,00 38,395 
Suly...| 20/168 37975 27,020 24.522 YEAR. cap Sabotage ENROLLED: 
August 24,096 18,192 54,856 23,116 Vessels, 
PG Ba 0,48 80°508 16.960 11451 ‘ cisco Tons. Biss Vessels. Tons. bbes 
Oct... 446 10,822 71,862 1905 «1869... 3,281 | 1,566,421.51 | 19,732 | 2,526,093.52 
Nov... 8,515 9,763 44,159 139681) | A870. furs. 2,968 | 12523;790. dl. BT 603.9 
Dec....| 82,694 39/330 37,433 15.971 sie sal kine 
Total] $486,655 $600,924 $408,660 $352,034 ym LICENSED. TOTAL, 
Foreign Dutiable. Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons. 
- 1869....... 4,474 | 52,125.73 | 27,457 | 4,144,640. 
MONT’S| 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. Eee ee 4.529 51,755.86 | 29,015 425844908 
Jan...| $422,"51 $669,151 | $472,228 | $996,392 
Feb... 800,663 441,528 812,880 718,289 SAIL. STEAM, 
March 764,138 655,881 615,121 927,292 YEAR, 
April. regen eh Rees 911,018 Vessela, | Tons, Vessals, Tons. 
May.. 365, 852,5 583.8 918,306 tack Fe ey = 
ea Re ee Bii'409 | 608608 | abies 1869... 17,840 | 2,399,971.54 | 3,546 | 1,103,568.38 
‘July...| 382,595 444°%35 604.928 natiiga 1870. 17,624 | 2,882,551.71 | 3.449 | 1,064,078.04 
August} 717,161 558,078 594,339 808,944 
Sept...| 890,851 803,255 699,680 923,627 
Oct 497,235 "40,477 577,748 930 YEAR BARGES. CANAL-BOATS, TOTAL. 
Nov 610,460 517,907 512,226 185,553 SESE; 
Dec 533,115 415.65 693,260 651,405 3 essels. Soe Vessels. Bont Vessels. Tons, 
= = 1869. .| 1,423 | 220,957.84 4,678 | 420,143.00] 27,487) 4,144,640 
Total, $8,142,961 | $7,389,600 | $7,005,270 | $9,858,638 — 4870, .| 1.524 | 238,604.18] 6,410 | 567,915.15] 29,015! 4.953'149 


. CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Ship-Building of the United States. 


4 SAIL. 
Are | STEAM. 
_| Vessels. Tons. | Vessels. Tons 
TS6D) cai. «. 874 149,029.61 279 65,065.99 
ASTON sieve oe» 806 |) 145,784.18 287 86,325.02 
BARGES, | CANAL-BOATS, TONS. 
Vessels. | Tons, Vessels. Tons, Vessels, Tons, 
1869..| 191 | 26,021.87) 882 | 35,112.68 | 1,726 | 275,230.15 
1870..| 162 | 29,742.26 | 284 | 28,338.27 | 1,489 | 290,189.73 


From the Bureau of Statistics we obtain the 
following tables, giving the number of Ameri- 
can and British vessels, with their tonnage and 
crews, which entered and cleared from the 
United States in trade with the British North 
American Provinces on the Atlantic, during 
the year ending June 30, 1870, and for three 
years previous: 

American Vessels, 


‘ ENTERED. CLEARED. 
YEAR. 
No. | Tons, Crew. No. Tons. Crew. 
1867..| 4,934 | 1,575,582 | 47,898 | 4,899 | 1,449,703 | 42,713 
1868..| 5,189 | 1,331,293 | 43,883 | 4,843 | 1,363,057 | 43,143 
1869..| 5.366 | 1,212,564 | 36,084 | 5,215 | 1,240,912 | 34,512 
1870..| 6,145 1,303,829 | 88,777 | 5,774 1 1,287,630 | 36,144 
British Vessels. 
; ENTERED, CLEARED, 
YEAR 
No. | Tons. Crew. No. Tons, Crew, 
1867... 12,623, 1,636,801 | 85,702 | 13,021) 1,864,411 | 91,010 
1868 .| 11,877! 1,746,626 | 80,185 | 12,218) 1,877,758 | 81,889 
1859... 13,663 | 2,234,338 | 93,219 | 14,132] 2,443,525 | 97,944 
1870. .| 14,466) 2,282,399 | 94,703 | 14,921) 2,425,852 | 97,087 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. On the 2d of 


March a convention was held in the chapel of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, to de- 
liberate on an appropriate celebration, by the 
Congregational churches, of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. In April, a Pilgrim Memorial Con- 
vention, largely attended from all parts of the 
country, was held in Chicago. A resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for a committee to 
set forth a condensed statement of the char- 
acteristic ideas to which the pilgrims gave 
power by their self-denying devotion, and to 
whose continued advocacy and application the 
Congregationalists stand pledged before God 
and man. Prof. Bartlett and Drs. Chapin, Ba- 
con, Post, and Dexter, were appointed as such 
committee. Resolutions were also adopted, 
declaring that, as the Pilgrims recognized an 
educated and pious ministry as the right arm 
of the power of the church, there can be no 
more fitting memorial in their honor than the 
raising, during this anniversary year, of not 
less than three million dollars to aid the rec- 
ognized theological seminaries of the Congre- 
gational churches in establishing these institu- 
tions upon the broadest and most permanent 
basis; recognizing in the erection of the con- 
templated Congregational House at Boston, for 
the valuable library of the denomination, and 
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as a permanent house of all the denominational 
benevolent societies, an enterprise worthy of 
liberal aid by Congregationalists in all parts of 
our land; and thanking God for the triumph 
of the principles of the Pilgrims in the late 
war for the emancipation of the blacks and 
for the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. 
Another resolution recommended the estal- 
lishment of a National Congregational Conven- 
tion. Nearly all the State Associations and 
Conferences declared at the annual meetings 
in favor of this plan. In December a conven- 
tion was held in Boston, at which a committee 
was charged with drafting a definite plan. 

The long-continued codperation of the Con- 
gregationalists with a large section of the 
Presbyterian body in the prosecution of the 
foreign missionary work was terminated in the 
case of many missionaries and some mission 
churches by the reunion of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians. The American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, hereto- 
fore the common missionary society of Con- 
gregationalists and New-School Presbyterians, 
transferred, in 1870, the missions to the Seneca 
and Ojibway Indians, to Syria and the Gaboon, 
to the care of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions; and most of the missionaries to Persia, 
it was supposed, would also be transferred in 
the course of the coming year. The American 
Board will henceforth be an essentially Congre- 
gational Society. Including the missions which 
were transferred to the Presbyterian Board, 
the whole number of native laborers in con- 
nection with the different missions the past 
year was 1,095, an increase of over a hundred 
upon the previous year. Of these, 119 are 
pastors and 827 preachers; the remainder 
teachers, colporteurs, and Bible-readers, but all! 
educated in the various schools and semina- 
ries, and, in point of education and character, 
holding about the same relative position to the 
people among whom they labor that similar 
classes do at home. Forty-five pupils of the 
missionary schools completed, in 1870, their 
theological studies—seven at Wailuku in the 
Hawaiian Islands, nine in the Madura mission, 
seven in Ceylon, and twenty-two at Harfoot. 
The number in mission training-schools and 
seminaries studying theology was about equal 
to the number of deaths in the Congregational 
seminaries in the United States. The mission 
churches, 288 in number, received during the 
year 1,580 new members, and, at the close of 
the year for which the missionaries reported, 
numbered 24,142 members. The number of 
native pastors increased from 106 to 119, 
The fifty-eight Hawaiian churches support 
their own ministry, build their own houses 
of worship, sustain mission labor among the 
Chinese immigrants, and contribute liberally 
for the missionary work in Micronesia and 
the Marquesas Islands. The entire amount 
contributed -by the native Christian communi- 
ties for the missionary funds was about sixty 
thousand dollars in gold, or one-sixth of the 
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sum contributed for foreign missions by all the 
churches acting through the American Board. 
Exclusive of the missions transferred to the 
Presbyterian Board, the statistics of the mis- 
sions of the Board were as follows: missions, 
14; stations, 86; out-stations, 506; ordained 
missionaries (3 being physicians), 129; physi- 
cians not ordained, 8; other male assistants, 4; 
other female assistants, 190—total of laborers 
sent from America, 331; native pastors, 118; 
native preachers and catechists, 315; school- 
teachers, 400; other native helpers, 208; whole 
number of native helpers, 1,041: whole num- 
ber of laborers connected with the missions, 
1,872. Pages printed, 19,728,995; number 
of churches (including all at the Hawaiian 
Islands), 226; church-members so far as re- 
ported, 28,718; added during the year (so far 
as reported), 1,533; number of training and 
theological schools, 15; boarding-schools for 
girls, 17; common schools (omitting those at 
the Hawaiian Islands), 464; pupils in common 
schools, 12,487; in training and theological 
schools, 828; in boarding-schools for girls, 535 ; 
other adults for instruction, 1,115; whole num- 
ber of pupils, 14,416. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was held in New 
York, May 11, 1870. The receipts of the year 
amounted to $283,102; expenditures, $270,927; 
number of missionaries employed 944, congre- 
gations and missionary districts 1,836. 

The English Congregational Year-Book for 
1871 reports the following statistics of Con- 


gregationalists in Great Britain and the British 


dependencies: 

County Associations and Unions.—England, 
43; Wales, 16; Scotland, 8; Ireland, 1; Col- 
onies, 8. Total 76. 

Churches at Home and Abroad.— England, 
2,045; Wales, 878; Scotland, 102; Ireland, 28; 
islands of the British seas, 16; Canada and 
British North America, 108; Australia and 
New Zealand, 176; South Africa and Deme- 
rara,. ete., 12; mission churches, about 300. 
Total, 3,665. Total of vacant churches, 803. 

Ministers and Missionaries.—England, 1,948 ; 
Wales, 393; Scotland, 107; Ireland, 25; Con- 
tinent, 6; colonies, 236; foreign countries, 
164; natives, ordained in heathen lands, 106, 
inclusive of 51 in Madagascar and South Seas; 
ministers with pastoral charges, 2,439; with- 
out pastoral eharges, 541. 

Colleges.—England, 8; Wales, 8; Scotland, 
1; Colonies, 3. Jnstitutes—England, 4; for- 
eign, 15. Students in colleges, 817. Students 
in institutes, 269. 

Among the principal Congregational Soci- 
eties of Great Britain belong the English Qon- 
gregational Chapel-Building Society, which 
extends its operations throughout England, the 
English districts of Wales, the Channel islands, 
and Ireland; income for the year 1869-70, in- 
cluding payments of loans, £11,021 18s.; ex- 
penditures, £8,757 16s. ; the Home Missionary 
Society, income, £9,715; expenditures, £7,107 
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19s.; the Colonial Missionary Society, income, 
£5,212; expenditures, £3,430. The London 
Missionary Society, which is not an exclusively 
Congregational society, but ‘is supported by — 
the Congregationalists as a body, had an in- 
come of £104,670, and its expenditures were 
£98,735, ; 

In France the Union of Evangelical Churches 
comprises forty-five churches, divided into 
seven groups, which hold frequent meetings 
for fellowship and local business. The churches 
reported, at the last biennial synod held at 
Bergerac, in September, 1868, a membership 
of about 3,000, averaging upward of sixty to 
each church. The largest church is that of the 
Taitbout, in Paris, with 210 members. Besides 
the Union of Evangelical Churches, there are 
anumber of Independent Churches. Altogether 
the Free Churches of France number 104 pas- 
tors, 132 temples, and a total population of 
about 30,000. 

The Free Churches of the Canton of Vaud, 
in Switzerland, are united on a basis which, 
though Presbyterian in form, secures the inde- 
pendence of each. There are also free churches 
in the Cantons of Geneva, Neufchatel, and Bern. 

The Congregational Quarterly for January, 
1871, reports the statistics of Oongregation- 
alism in the United States and the British 
Colonies, for the year 1870, as follows: 


, Minis- In Sunday- 

STATES. Ch’ches} {S| Members. Re Oany 
Alabamas.’:.24 ene odse 3 3 83 825 
AYKANAOS. «5 io.s Sxeniotems 1 1 vee ae 
Galiformias.c.asavesi,- 43 40 2,342 5,156 
224% 2 138 178 

227 49,189 48.576 

2 56 110 

1 265 1,141 

211 710 

147] 18,680 | 26,153 

12° 1,181 1,429 

128 10,422 10,429 

a 2,250 8,410 

4 299 430 

12 985 681 

143 | 19,687 | 22,192 

Marylang.. pss 64 s0s5 1 1 "8 246 
Massachusetts......... 413 | 415 80,066 93,144 
Michigans ...s -.eeaste 125,,), 112 11.570 15,999 
Minnesota... <.s0ss 56 44 8,289 4,175 
Mississippi. tas 6 2 2 60 175 
Missouri.... aah 51 43 2,454 4,398 

Nebraska......\..05 sssis 16 13 571 "68° 

New Hampshire...... 136 | 1387 18,589 22,635 
New Jersey.......... 15 14 1,836 3,083 
New “Yank. gen secccs ok 160 | 150 25,915 27,344 
North Carolina........ 3 3 51 447 
DIO ot aee cu seaminats 140 | 120 17,000 19,937 
Oregon 7 q 465 vue) 
87 34 38,998 5,083 

yal 21 4,094 5,623 

South Carolina........ 1 1 193 145 
Tennessee..... casecee 4 4 225 585 
TeXag7?. avest. thtemnen 1 26 110 
Vermont.’ < copscoe} + bs 157 | 157 18,756 2,219 
Virginia £ sects cee 4 3 47 200 
Washington Territory 1 1 27 65 
Wisconsin .....2...... / 181 | 119 11,329 15,310 
Wyoming tc. eos 1 1 0. "5 
Total United States) 2,341 | 2.170 | 306,518 | 361.465 
Ontario and Quebec...| 68 53 4,507 6,224 
New Brunswick....... “att 4 383 378 
Nova Scotia. pare. q 6 545 742 
Jamaicas.- tere aec 5 4 450 418 
Total North America| 2.425 | 2,237 | 312,403 | 369,227 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The sec- 
ond session of the Forty-first Congress * com- 
menced at Washington on December 6; 1869. 
(For President’s Message, see Pusrio Docu- 
MENTS, ANNUAL OycLopapra, 1869.) 

The Vice-President, Schuyler Colfax, pre- 
sided in the Senate, and James G. Blaine, of 
Maine, presided as Speaker of the House. 

Tn the Senate, on December 6th, Mr. Drake, 


awe 


of Missouri, asked leave to introduce the fol- 

lowing bill: 

A bill further to define and regulate the jurisdiction 
and powers of the courts of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That no court created by an act of Con- 
gress, or judge thereof, shall have power, in any 
case, to adjudge or hold any act or joint resolution 
of Congress invalid, in whole or in part, for any sup- 


* The following is a list of the members of Congress: 
SENATE. 


Alabama—Willard Warner, George E. Spencer. 
Arkansas—Alexander McDonald, Benjamin F. Rice. 
-California—Cornelius Cole, Eugene Casserly. 
Connecticut—W Wiam A. Buckingham, Orrin S. Ferry. 
Delaware—Thomas F', Bayard, Willard Saulsbury. 
Plorida—Adijah. Gilbert, Thomas W. Osborn. 
Georgia—Not admitted. 
iilinois—Lyman Trumbull, Richard Yates. 
Indiana—Oliver P, Morton, Daniel D. Pratt. 
Jowa—James B. Howell,* James Harlan. 
Kansas—Samuel C. Pomeroy, Edmund G. Ross. 
Kentucky—Garret Davis, Thomas C. McCreery. 
Louisiana—John S. Harris, William P. Kellogg. 
Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Lot M. Morrill.t¢ 
Maryland—William T. Hamilton, George Vickers. 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard. 
Minnesota—Alexander Ramsey, Daniel S. Norton. 
Missouri—Charles D. Drake, Carl Schurz. 
Nebraska—John M. Thayer, Thomas W. Tipton. 
Nevada—William M. Stewart, James W. Nye. 
é New Hampshire —James W. Patterson, Aaron H. 
ragin. 
New Jersey—Alexander G. Cattell, John P. Stockton. 
New York—Roscoe Conkling, Reuben H. Henton. 
North Carolina—Joseph C. Abbott, John Pool. 
Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. 
Oregon—Henry W. Corbett, George H. Williams. 
Pennsylvania—Simon Cameron, John Scott. 
Rhode Isiand—William Sprague, Henry B. Anthony. 
South Carolina—Thomas J. Robertson, Frederick A. 
Sawyer. 
Tennessee—W illiam G. Brownlow, J. 8. Fowler. 
Vermont—Justin 8. Morrill, George F. Edmunds. 
; West Virginia—Arthur J. Boreman, Waitman T. Wil- 
ey. ° 
Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, Matthew H. Carpenter. 
Mississippi—Hiram H. Revels, Adelbert Ames.} 
Virginia—Johu W, Johnston, John F. Lewis.§ 
Texas—Morgan C. Hamilton, James W. Flanagan.| 


HOUSE. 


Alabama—Alfred E. Buck, Charles W. Buckley, Robert 
S. Heflin, Charles Hays, Peter M. Dox, William C. Sher- 
rod. 

Arkansas—Logan TW. Roots, Anthony A, C. Rogers, 
‘Thomas Boles. 

Cadlifornia—Samuel B. Axtell, Aaron A. Sargent, James 
A. Johnson. i 

Connecticut—Julius Strong, Stephen W. Kellogg, H. H. 
Starkweather, William H. Barnum. 

Deélaware—Benjamin 1. Biggs. 

Florida—Charles M. Hamilton. Z 

Georgia—Entitled to seven members, but no election 
yet been held. 

Illinois—John A. Logan, Norman B. Judd, John F, 
Farnsworth, Horatio C. Burchard, John B. Hawley, 
Ebon C. Ingersoll, Burton C. Cook, Jesse H. Moore, 
Shelby M. Cullom, T. W. McNeely, Albert G. Burr, Samuel 
S. Marshall, John B. Hay, John M. Crebs, 

Indiana—William EB. Niblack, Michael ©, Kerr, William 
S. Holman, George W. Julian, John Coburn, Daniel W. 
Voorhees, Godlove S. Orth, James M. Tyner, John P. C. 
Shanks, William Williams, Jasper Packard. 

lowa—George W. McCrary, William Smyth, William B. 
Allison, William Loughridge, Francis W. Palmer, Charles 
Pomeroy. 

Kansas—Sidney Clarke. ne 

Kentucky—Lawrence §. Trimble, William N. Sweeny, 
Joseph H. Lewis, J. Proctor Knott, Boyd Winchester, 


* Qualified Jan. 26, 1870, in place of James W. Grimes, resigned, 

+ Qualified Dec, 6, 1869. i 

+ Mr. Revels qualified Feb. 25, 1870, and Mr. Ames April 1, 1870. 

§ Mr. Lewis qualified Jan. 27, 1870, and Mr. Johnston on Jan. 23th, 
| Qualified March 31, 1870, 


Thomas L. Jones, James B. Beck, George M. Adams, 
John M. Rice. 

Louisiana—1 (vacancy), Lionel A. Sheldon, C. B. Dar- 
rall, Joseph P. Newsham, (vacancy). 

Maine—John Lynch, Samuel P. Morrill, James G. 
Blaine, John A. Peters, Eugene Hale. 

Maryland — Samuel Hambleton, Stevenson Archer, 
Thomas Swann, Patrick Hamill, Frederick Stone. 

Massachusetts—James Bufiinton, Oakes Ames, Ginery 
Twichell, Samuel Hooper, Benjamin F. Butler, Nathaniel 
P. Banks, George M. Brooks, George F. Hoar, William 
B. Washburn, Henry L, Dawes. 

Michigan—Fernando C. Beaman, William L, Stoughton, 
Austin Blair, Thomas W. Ferry, Omar D. Conger, Ran- 
dolph Strickland. 

Minnesota—Morton 8. Wilkinson, Eugene M. Wilson. 

Mississippi—George H. Harris, J, L. Morphis, Heary W. 
Barry, George C. McKee, Legrand W. Perce. J 

Missouri—Erastus Wells, Gustavus A. Finkelnburg, 
James R. McCormick, 8. H. Boyd, Samuel S. Burdett, 
Robert T, Van Horn,'Joel F. Asper, John F, Benjamin, 
David P. Dyer. 

Nebraska—Johnu Taffe. 

Nevada—Thomas Fitch. 

New Hampshire—Jacob H, Hla, Aaron F. Stevens, 
Jacob Benton. 

New Jersey—William Moore, Charles Haight, John T. 
Bird, John Hill, Orestes Cleveland. 

New York—Henry A. Reeves, John G. Schumaker, 
Henry W. Slocum, John Fox, John Morrissey, Samuel 8. 
Cox, Hervey C. Calkin, James Brooks, Fernando Wood, 
Clarkson'N. Potter, Chas. H.Van Wyck, John H, Ketcham, 
Jobn A. Griswold, Stephen L. Mayham, Adolphus H. 
Tanner, Orange Ferris, William A. Wheeler, Stephen 
Sanford, Charles Knapp, Addison H. Laflin, Alex- 
ander H. Bailey, John C. Churchill, Dennis McCarthy, 
George W. Cowles, William H. Kelsey, Giles W. Hotch- 
kiss, Hamilton Ward, Noah Davis, John Fisher, Dayid 8. 
Bennett, Porter Sheldon. 

North Carolina—Clinton L. Cobb, (vacancy,) Oliver 
H. Dockery, (vacancy,) Israel G. Lash, Francis EK. Shober, 
Alexander H. Jones. 

Ohio —Peter W. Strader, Job E. Stevenson, Robert C. 
Schenck, William Lawrence, William Mungen, John A. 
Smith, James J. Winans, John Beatty, Edward F. Dick- 
inson, Erasmus D. Peck, John T. Wilson, Philadelph 
Van Trump, George W. Morgan, Martin Welker, Eliakim 
H. Moore, John A. Bingham, Jacob A. Ambler, William 
H. Upson, James A. Garfield. 

Oregon—Joseph 8, Smith. 

Pennsyloanta—Samucl J, Randall, Charles O'Neill, 
Leonard Myers, William D. Kelley, John R. Reading, 
John D. Stiles, Washington Townsend, J. Lawrence Getz, 
Oliver J. Dickey, Henry L. Cake, Daniel M. Van Auken, 
George W. Woodward, Ulysses Mercur, John B, Packer, 
Richard J, Haldeman, John Cessna, Daniel J. Morrell, 
William H. Armstrong, Glenni W. Scofield, Calvin W. 
Gilfillan, John Covode, James 8. Negley, Darwin Phelps, 
Joseph B. Donley. f 

Rhode Island—Thomas A..Jenckes, Nathan F. Dixon, 

South Carolina-Benjamin F. Whittemore,* C. C. Bow- 
en, 8. D. Hoge, Alexander S. Wallace. : 

Tennessee—Roderick R. Butler, Horace Maynard, Wil- 
liam B. Stokes, Lewis Tillman, William F. Prosser, 
Samuel M. Arnell, Isaac R. Hawkins, W. J. Smith. 

Vermont—Charles W. Willard, Luke P. Poland, Worth- 
ington C, Smith. 

est Virginta—Isaac H. Duyall, James C. McGrew, 
John 8. Witcher. j 3 

Wisconsin—Halbert E. Paine, David Atwood, Amasa 
Cobb, Charles A. Eldridge, Philetus Sawyer, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn. 

Texas—G. W. Whitmore, John C. Conner, W. T. Clark, 
Edward Degener. 

Virginéa—Richard §. Ayer, James H. Platt, jr., Charles 
H. Porter, George W. Booker, Robert Ridgway, William 
Milnes, jr., Lewis McKenzie, James K. Gibson. 


* Resigned. 


| had Be Li 
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posed repugnancy between such act or joint resolu- 
tion and the Constitution of the United States, or for 
any supposed want of authority in said Constitution 
for the same ; nor shall the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States be construed 
to authorize that court, in any case now pending, or 
hereafter brought, betore it, to affirm any order, 
judgment, or decree of any inferior United States 
court, or of any State court, which shall appear to 
have been based upon any such adjudging or hold- 
ing; but every such order, judgment, or decree 
shall, for that cause, be reversed, vacated, and an- 
nulled; nor shall any justice of said Supreme Court, 
in furtherance of the exercise of such appellate juris- 
diction, make any order, or authorize or issue any 
writ or ges or take any proceeding, based upon 
any sue adjudging or holding by him, or by the 
said Supreme Court. 

The bill was read twice, and laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, asked leave 
to introduce the following bill: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in causes 
or proceedings commenced by the writ of habeas 
compus, is hereby repealed and abolished, 

uc. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. Sumner said: “I give notice that, as 
soon as the committees are constituted, I shall 
move the reference of that bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, in the hope that it may 
be reported promptly to the Senate for imme- 
diate action. There are interests in question 
which are well known to the Senate and the 
country, that may be seriously affected by that 
bill. Meanwhile, I ask that it be printed.” 

Mr. Warner, of Alabama, offered the fol- 


lowing bill, which was read, and ordered to be 


printed : 

Be it enacted, eéc., That all political disabilities 
imposed by the third section of the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, or by law of Congress, for reason of partici- 
aoe in rebellion against the Government of the 

Jnited States, are hereby removed trom all persons 
who were citizens of the State of Alabama on the Ist 
day of December, 1869. 


Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read, and ordered to 
be printed : 


Resolved, etc., That upon the ratification, by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, of article 
fifteen of the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
posed by the Fortieth Congress, all disabilities im- 
posed by the United States, in consequence of parti- 
cipation in the late rebellion, shall cease, and no 
person shall, after such ratification, be deprived of 
any civil or pelea right on account of participation 
in such rebellion, 


Mr. Stewart also offered the following reso- 
lution, which was laid on the table: 


Kesolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
requested to inquire if any States are denying to 
any class of persons within their jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law, in violation of treaty 
obligations with foreign nations, and of section one 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution ; 
and, if so, what legislation is necessary to enforce 
such treaty obligations and such amendment, and to 
report by bill or otherwise. 


In the House, on December 13th, Mr. Cox, 


of New York, offered the following resolution, 
which was laid on,the table: 


Resolved, That among the evils growing out of the 
late civil war is that of an irredeemable paper cur- 
reney; that it is one of the highest duties of the 
Government to secure to the citizens a medium of 
exchange of fixed, unvarying value, and that this 
implies a return to a specie basis, and no substitute 
for it can be devised; that it should be commenced 
now, and reached at the earliest possible moment. 


On December 16th Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, 
offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the proposition, direct or indirect 
to repudiate any portion of the debt of the United 
States is unworthy of the honor and good name of 
the nation, and that this House, without distinction 
of party, hereby sets its seal’ of condemnation upon 
any and all such propositions. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ambler, Ames, 
Archer, Armstrong, Arnell, Asper, Barnum, Beatty, 
Blair, Boles, Boyd, George .M. Brooks, James 
Brooks, Bufinton, Burehard, Cessna, Churchill, 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cox, Crebs, 
Dayis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Dox, Duvall, 
Dyer, Ela, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkeln~ 
burg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, Gilfillan, Halde- 
man, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, Hawley, Hay, 
Heaton, Hill, Hoar, Holman, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
ingersol Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Julian, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kerr, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lawrence, Lynch, Mayham, Maynard, Mc- 
Carthy, McCormick, McGrew, Mereur, Jesse H. 
Moore, William Moore, Myers, Niblack, O’Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Phelps, 
Poland, Pomeroy, Potter, Randall, Sanford, Sar- 

ent, Sawyer Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Slocum, 

ohn A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worthington C. 
Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Ste- 
venson, Stiles, Strong, Swann, Taffe, Tanner, Till- 
man, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Ward, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, 
Welker, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams 
Eugene M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Witcher, an 
W oodward—124, 

Nays—Mr. Thomas L. Jones—1, 

Nor Vorrye — Messrs. Axtell, Bailey, Banks, 
Beaman, Beck, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Biggs, . 
Bingham, Bird, Bowen, Buck, Buckley, Burdett, 
Burr, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cake, Calkin, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cook, 
Cowles, Cullom, Deweese, Dickinson, Dockery, 
Ferry, Fox, Golladay, Greene, Griswold, Haight, 
Hale, Hamilton, Hays, Heflin, Hoag, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Johnson, Judd, Knott, Lash, Logan, Loughridge, 
Marshall, McCrary, McNeely, Eliakim H.. Moore, 
Morgan, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Mor- 
rissey, Mungen, Negley, Peters, Prosser, Redding, 
Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Roots, Schumaker, Lionel A. 
Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Stokes, Stone, Stoughton, Strader, Strickland, Swee- 
ney, Townsend, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump 
pp erners Wells, Wheeler, Winans, Winchester, and 

ood—8s6. 


In the House, on February 28th, Mr. Shanks, 
of Indiana, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the interests of the country require 
such tariff for revenue upon foreign imports as will 
afford incidental protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, 


' 


‘impose the lowest burden upon and best promote 


and encourage the great industrial interests of the 
country. 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: 
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Yzas—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Atwood, Axtell, 
Beaman, Beatty, Bingham, Blair, George M. Brooks, 
Buck, Buttinton, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clinton L. 
Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Covode, Cullom, Da- 
vis, Donley, Dyer, Ferriss, Fisher, Garfield, Getz, 
Hamill, Harris, Hawley, Heaton, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, 
Hooper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander 
H. Jones, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketchum, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Loughridge, Maynard, Mc- 
Crary, McGrew, Mereur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, 
Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrel), Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, ONeill, 
Packard, Paine, Palmer, Perce, Peters, Phelps, 
Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, Randall, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, John 
A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stiles, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Swann, Taffe, Tan- 
ner, Tillman, Twichell, Upson, Van Horn, Cadwala- 
der C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, 
Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, John T. 
Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—109. 

Nays — Messrs. Allison, Archer, Biggs, Bird, 
Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, Burchard, Burr, Cal- 
kin, Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Dox, Finkelnburg, Gib- 
son, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hawkins, Hay, 
Hays, Heflin, Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, 
Jadd, Kerr, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, Me- 
Neely, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, Potter, ree 
Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, Joseph S. Smit 
Stone, Trimble, Tyner, Voorhees, Winans, an 
Wood—47. 

Nor Vottne—Messrs. Adams, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, Beck, Ben- 
amin, Bennett, Benton, Boles, Bowen, Buckley, 
larke, Cleveland, Amasa Cobb, Cowles, Dawes, 
Deweese, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, Duval, Ela, 
Eldridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Fitch, Fox, Gilfillan, 
Golladay, Haldeman, Hale, amilton, Julian, Knott, 
Logan, Lynch, McCarthy, McKee, McKenzie, Mor- 
gan, AS en Packer, Poland, Porter, Reading, 
Reeves, Rice, Roots, Sanford, Sheldon, Slocum, Wil- 
liam Smyth, Strader, Sweeney, Townsend, Van 
Auken, Van Trump, Van Wyck, Ward, Wells, Eu- 
gene M. Wilson, and Winchester—66. 


In the Senate, on December 16th, the bill 
to perfect the reconstruction. of the State of 
Georgia was considered. The following was 
reported as the bill: 


That the Governor of the State of Georgia be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed forthwith by 
proclamation to summon all persons elected to the 
General Assembly of said State, as appears by the 
proclamation of George G. Meade, the general com- 
manding the military district including the State of 
Georgia, dated June 25, 1868, to appear on some day 
certain, te be named in said proclamation, at Atlanta, 
in said State; and thereupon the said General As- 
sembly of said State shall proceed to perfect its or- 
ganization, in conformity with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, according to the provi- 
sions of this act. : 
Src. 2. And be tt further enacted, That, when the 
members so elected to said Senate and House of 
Representatives shall be convened as aforesaid, each 
ae every member and each and every person claim- 
ing to be elected as a member of said Senate or House 
of Representatives shall, in addition to taking the 
oath or oaths required by the constitution of Georgia, 
also take and subscribe and file, in the office of the 
Secretary of State of the State of Georgia, one of the 
following oaths or aflirmations, namely: ‘‘I do sol- 
emnly swear’ (or affirm, as the case may be), ‘‘ that 
I have never held the office or exercised the duties of 
a Senator or Representative in Congress, nor been a 
member of the hagislatumre of any State of the United 
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States, nor held any civil office created by law for the 
‘administration of any general law of a State, or for 
the administration of justice in any State or under 
the laws of the United States, nor held any office in 
the military or naval service of the United States, 
and thereafter engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or gave aid or comfort to 
its enemies, or rendered voluntary or involuntary 
cere or aid to any insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, nor held any office under or given 
any support to any government of any kind organized 
or acting in hostility to the United States or Jevying 
war against the United States. Sohelp me God” (or 
on the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case may 
be). Or the following oath or affirmation, namely : 
‘*T dosolemnly swear”? (or affirm, as the case may be), 
‘that I have been relieved by an act of Congress of 
the United States from disability as provided for by 
section three of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. So help me God” 
(or on the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case 
may be). hich oath or affirmation, when so filed, 
shall be entered of record by the Secretary of State 
of the State of Georgia, and said oath or affirmation 
or a copy of the record thereof, duly certified by sai 
Secretary of State, shall be evidence in all courts and 
places. And every.person claiming to be so elected, 
who shall refuse, or decline, or neglect, or be unable, 
to take one of said oaths or affirmations above pro- 
vided, shall not be admitted to a seat in said Senate 
or House of Representatives, or to a participation in 
the proceedings thereof, but shall be deemed ineli- 
gible to such seat, 

Sxo. 3. And bett further enacted, That if any person 
claiming to be elected to said Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, as aforesaid, shall falsely take either 
of said oaths or affirmations above provided, he shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall suffer the 
pains and penalties thereof; and may be tried, con- 
victed, and punished, therefor by the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of Georgia, in 
which district said crime was committed; and the 
piradistion of said court shall be sole and exclusive 
or the purpose aforesaid. 

Sno. 4. And be it further enacted, That the persons 
elected, as aforesaid, and entitled to compose such 
Legislature, and who shall comply with the provi- 
sions of this act, by taking one of the oaths or affir- 
mations above prescribed, shall thereupon proceed, 
in said Senate and House of Representatives to which 
they have been elected, respectively, to reorganize 
said Senate and House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, by the election of the proper officers of each 
House. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall by force, violence, or fraud, wilfully hinder 
or interrupt any person or persons elected as afore- 
said from taking either of the oaths or affirmations 
prescribed by this act, or from participating in the 
proceedings of said Senate or House of Representa- 
tives after having taken one of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, and otherwise complied with this act, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and may be tried, con- 
victed, and punished, therefor by the Cireuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of 
Georgia in which district said offence shall be com- 
mitted ; and shall be punished therefor by imprison- 
ment at hard labor for not less than two nor more 
than ten years, in the discretion of the court; and 
the jurisdiction of said courts shall be sole and ex- 
elusive for the purpose aforesaid. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That it is hereby 
declared that the exclusion of any person or persons 
elected as aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, 
from participation in the proceedings of said Senate 
or House of Representatives, upon the ground of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, would 
be illegal and revolutionary, and is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

Suc. 7, And beit further enacted, That, upon the 
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application of the Governor of Georgia, the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall employ such military 
or naval forces of the United States as may be neces- 
sary to enforce and execute the provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Legis- 
lature of Georgia shall be regarded as provisional 
only until the further action of Congress. 


Mr. Morton, of Indiana, offered the follow- 
ing amendment, which was, to strike out the 
eighth section, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

That the Legislature shall be provisional only, and 
until after it has ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments tothe Constitution of the United States, 
and Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Georgia have been admitted to their 
seats. 


Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘Mr. 
President, that provision requiring the Legis- 
lature to adopt the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was omitted from the bill by the 
committee, or a majority of the committee, 
purposely, and not by accident. My objection 
personally to the Senator’s amendment is two- 
fold: first, I think it wholly unnecessary. If 
the people of Georgia do not understand al- 
ready that they will not be admitted into the 
Union until the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution is adopted by them, they certain- 
ly will understand it before they getin. But 
Ithink the amendment is pernicious in this 
respect: it will be claimed hereafter, and will 
be the subject of much discussion, that these 
Southern States have not voluntarily ratified 
that amendment to the Constitution. Ido not 
say that that claim is well founded; I do not 


believe it is; but we shall hear it, and I am” 


opposed to any amendment of this bill which 
shall lead manifestly to the discussion of these 
troublesome subjects hereafter. They will say 
that they were held by military power; they 
will say that Congress dictated to them the 
terms upon which they were to come into the 
Union; that they were practically and sub- 
stantially in duress, and are not bound by the 
vote of adoption they have passed.”’ 

Mr. Drake, of Missouri, said: “I did not 
know but that the question of whether those 
constitutional amendments were ratified was 
in some future day to be brought for decision 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where it might be denied that they had 
been constitutionally adopted, and the plea of 
duress put in by the State of Georgia to show 
that she had been coerced into the ratification, 
and therefore that her ratification was void, 
Unless this subject is in that way to go before 
some outside, tribunal, which is regarded by 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
as having a higher power than that of Con- 
gress, I do not see that we need have any par- 
ticular apprehension about the matter being 
put in the shape proposed by the Senator from 
Indiana. If it is to come before Congress, 
then it will probably make no difference 
whether Georgia ratifies these amendments 
under the coercion of this section or not. 


“Mr, President, I want that these rebel 
States should be made to feel the power of this 
nation through its Congress. I want that the 
rebels of the South, as much rebels probably 
in heart to-day as they ever were, may be made 
to feel that there is a power here that can 
hold them to their places under this Govern- 
ment. I wish especially that the infamy of 
that Georgia Legislature should be wiped, out 
by this kind of retribution, I was the first to 
raise a voice in the Senate-chamber against 
the swearing in of the two Senators-elect 
from that State; and I am glad to see that, 
after the lapse of more than a year, the time 
has come when the rights of the loyal men of 
Georgia are to have a hearing upon the floor 
of this Senate, and the arm of the United 
States Government is to reach down there and 
vindicate them. I am glad to find that the 
time is approaching when the men who seized 
the dominion of the Legislature of Georgia 
are to be told that that dominion must end, 
and that the Joyal men elected by the people 
of Georgia to the Legislature of that State 
shall have their seats there no matter what the 
color of their skin may be. And, sir, I want 
the thing to appear right on the face of this 
bill if it isto become alaw; I want it to be 
understood throughout the United States that 
there is a Congress of the United States that 
wields the sovereignty of this nation, and that 
that sovereignty can neither be arrested by 
States nor by the Supreme ‘Court of the United 
States. 

“Sir, I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana will prevail.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the objection made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I take it, is a direct impeachment 
of the whole reconstruction policy from first 
to last. The original act provided as a condi- 
tion-precedent, as one of the conditions of re- 
construction, that the rebellious States should 
ratify the fourteenth amendment. We did not 
put them in durance; we cannot require them 
to do it; we do not by this amendment pro- 
pose to require them to do it, but we put it to 
them as a condition upon which they may re- 
turn, for the future security and peace of this 
nation. ; 

“Sir, it is not our fault that Georgia has 
not been reconstructed. It is the result of her 
treachery, the treachery of her Legislature, the 
violation of good faith upon her part. She has 
by her acts put off her reconstruction until the 
fifteenth amendment has come before the coun- 
try, and until reflection and experience have 
shown that the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment is necessary to the preservation 
of the whole work of reconstruction from the 
beginning. 

“Without the fifteenth amendment, there is 
no security for colored suffrage in any of the 
Southern States. When the late rebels shall 
get the power, and when colored suffrage is 
secured in no other way except by the constitu- 
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tion of the State, they will disfranchise, one 
after another, the colored men in every South- 
ern State. There is no security for colored suf- 
frage, there is no security for the whole work 
of reconstruction, except by putting universal 
suffrage in the Constitution and under the pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr, Presi- 
dent, what I beg to call the attention of the 
Senate to is this: that this is not a question 
simply which concerns the State of Georgia; 
this is not, as the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Indiana seem to suppose, a 
question of the merits or the demerits of the 
people of Georgia; this is not a question as to 
what conditions might properly be imposed 
npon Georgia, if Georgia stood affected alone 
by those conditions; but this is a question 
whether you shall impose an amendment to 


tbe Constitution upon the entire people of the - 


United States by coercing Georgia into the 
adoption of that amendment. The question is 
whether you shall force that amendment on 
the people of Ohio, notwithstanding their fifty 
thousand majority against it, by coercing Geor- 
gia against her will to adopt it. There is nota 
member of the Senate who does not know 
that, if Mississippi and Texas and Virginia and 
Georgia were left to their free, unbiassed judg- 
ment on this amendment, not one of those 
States would adopt it, not one of them would 
think of adopting it; and every Senator well 
knows that, without the votes of all four of 
those States, the amendment cannot become a 
part of the Constitution. 

“What, then, is the effect of coercing Geor- 
gia to adopt it? When you strangle her, when 
you deprive her citizens of the free election 
which the Constitution gives them to say what 
shall be a part of the Constitution of the 
Union, when you force her vote into the -urn 
to be counted in favor of the amendment, you 
force that amendment on the people of Ohio, 
on the people of Indiana, on the people of 
Tilinois, on the whole people, however much 
they may be opposed to its adoption. My State 
has voted upon the amendment; her Legisla- 
ture has voted upon it and rejected it; and 
when you compel Georgia against the will of 
her people to adopt this amendment you nullify 
the vote of the State of Ohio on this great 
question of amending the Constitution. There- 
fore, Mr. President, not simply in the name of 
the people of Georgia, but in the name of al] the 

. people, I protest against this mode of coercing 
the people of the United States to adopt an 
amendment to their Constitution. 

“The sole power that is given by the Consti- 
tution to Congress is to propose amendments. 
It is then for every State, of its own free will, 
without coercion, without compulsion, to say 
whether it will accept your proposition or not ; 
and it is simply idle and frivolous to say that a 
State freely and voluntarily accepts your prop- 
osition of amendment to the Constitution 
when you say in the same breath to the State, 
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‘Tf you do not accept it you shall have no 


Tights in this Union; you shall be taxed with- 


out representation; you shall be governed by 
military instead of civil law; the civil courts 
shall be trampled down and drum-head court- 
martials shall take their place; every right 
that is sacred to an American, every right that 
is sacred to a freeman, shall be at the mercy 
of military tribunals and drum-head court- 
martiais unless you of your own free will, for- 
sooth, of your free choice, forsooth, agree to 
alter the fundamental law of the land.’ 

“Call that free choice! Call that afree elec- 
tion, accepting or rejecting an amendment to 
the Constitution! Why, sir, I should be insult- 
ing the understanding and intelligence of the 
Senate if I were to discuss such a proposition 
as that. No, sir; you give no free choice to 
Georgia; you give no free choice to any one of 
these States when you attach these conditions; 
when you say to them, with your hand on their 
throats, ‘Accept this amendment or else con- 
tinue to be deprived of the most sacred rights 
of the American people.’ 

“But, as I said before, it is not simply a 
question as to Georgia; itis a question as to 
Ohio as well as to Georgia; and your decision 
on this proposition affects my State just as 
much as it affects the State of Georgia; every 
bit as much. If this is to become a part of 
the Constitution, it will be a part of the Con- 
stitution in Ohio as well as in Georgia.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: “Mr. 
President, we do not say to the people of 
Georgia, by adopting the amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
to this bill, that they must ratify the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments; that is not the 
spirit of what we propose to say; but we say 
we want evidence that the people of the State 
of Georgia are in such a condition, have so 
far repented of their rebellion, and so far 
changed their minds, that they are fit to be re- 
ceived back into the family of States. Wesay 
that the State of Georgia is not a State which 
is in a condition to be received back after the 
history of the last eight years, and especially 
after the history of the last two years, unless 
her people have come to that spirit and mind 
which induce them to adopt the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. It is because we 
want an index of their change of feeling and 
change of purpose that we propose to insert 
this condition.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘ Mr, Presi- 
dent, on the first day that this body convened 
at the present session, a bill entitled ‘An act 
to perfect the reconstruction of the State of 
Georgia’? was introduced by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana. On the 8th it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
reported back to this body with amendments 
on the 13th. Here we stand on the morning of 
the 16th to consider an act the effect of which 
simply is to remand that which this Congress 
has called a State back to the condition of a 
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conquered province. We have seen too many 
acts of this kind in the last few years directed 
toward States which, in my opinion, never were 
out of the Union, but which, nevertheless, for 
purposes of party and party domination, were 
to be treated as either in or out as the emer- 
gency of party might dictate; we have seen 
such acts too often to stand surprised. 

“But there is within the present measure a 
doctrine and a principle which, as it is now 
sought to be applied to the lips of Georgia, 
may yet be returned, like another poisoned 
chalice, to those who have invented it for her 
destruction. When shall Georgia be a State? 
Has any gentleman of this body yet given a 
definition on that point? Has that question yet 
been answered? Can any man see with moral 
certainty when that may be, and what acts 
upon her part will suit the pleasure of the 
dominant majority of Congress? for that 
seems to me to be the only law that controls 
her fate. 

“On the 25th of June, 1868, the Congress 
of the United States passed an act to admit 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, to 
representation in Oongress, in which it was 
recited that 


Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
have, in pursuance of the provisions of an act enti- 
tled “An act for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States,’? passed March 2, 1867, and the acts 
supplementary thereto, framed constitutions of State 
government which are republican, and have adopted 
said constitutions by large majorities of the votes 
cast at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the same. 


“ And then comes the enactment: 


Therefore, 

Le it enacted by the Stnate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That each of the States of North Carolina 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, shall be entitled and admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress as a State of the Union when the 
Legislature of such State shall have duly ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress and known 
as article fourteen, upon the following fundamental 
conditions; that the constitutions of neither of said 
States shall ever be so amended or changed as to de- 
orive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the right to vote in said State who are entitled 
to vote by the constitution thereof herein recognized, 
except as a punishment for such crimes as are now 
felonies at common law, whereof they shall have 
been duly convicted under laws scones applicable 
to all the inhabitants of said State: Provide, That 
any alteration of said constitution may be made with 
regard to the time and place of residence of voters; 
and the State of Georgia shall only be entitled and 
admitted to representation upon this further funda- 
mental condition: that the first and third subdivi- 
sions of section seventeen of the fifth article of the 
constitution of said State, except the proviso to the 
first subdivision, shall be null and void, and that the 
General Assembly of said State by solemn public act 
shall declare the assent of the State to the foregoing 
fundamental condition. 


“Now, sir, it seems that, on the 22d day of 
July, 1868, the ratification of that amendment, 


which is made the fundamental condition for 
the admission of Georgia, was formally made 
and certified by a Mr. Bullock, of Georgia, 
who now seeks the strong arm of Federal 
power to place him where the will of his peo- 
ple never would have permitted him to sit. 
Georgia did ratify the fourteenth amendment 
in the form required by Congress; Georgia did 
void those clauses of her constitution that the 
Congress of the United States required her to 
void. The clauses of her constitution which 
were objected to by Congress were those that 
enforced the qualification of ‘white’ upon the 
voter. That qualification was stricken out, 
and the vote that elected the Legislature of 
Georgia that met in pursuance of this procla- 
mation and of this act and elected Senators to 
sit upon this floor, and the vote of the people 
of the State that sent her Representatives to 
the other House of Congress, were in precise 
accordance with the letter of this law here 
made the condition for her admission to Con- 
gress and into the Union as a State. 

“ But, sir, the fact was that the right to hold 
office was not included under the same qualifi- 
cation as the right to vote; and, when the peo- 
ple of Georgia found negro legislators sitting 
there as part of their State government, they 
took the constitution of Georgia according to 
the judgment of those bodies who, by the de- 
cisions of this body and by the doctrines of all 
parliamentary law, were the sole judges of the 
qualifications of their members, and they de- 
cided, whether rightly or wrongly, that under 
the constitution of the State of Georgia negroes 
were ineligible to office, although they had the 
legal right to vote. Exercising the inherent 
power of every parliamentary body—it not 
only is inherent here, but it is given expressly 
by the Constitution of our government—the 
Legislature of Georgia sat in judgment upon 
the qualifications of itsmembers. It excluded 
the negro members from its midst, Since that 
time it is well known to every member of this 
body that that action of the Legislature has 
been before the judicial branch of the State 
government of Georgia and has been disap- 
proved. It was declared to be illegal; to be 
an unconstitutional exercise of authority. This 
is the judgment of the proper branch of the 
government of Georgia as recorded against the 
act excluding negroes from her offices, or cer- 
tainly from her Legislature. 

‘‘ Now, sir, what is the result? The honor- 
able Senator from Indiana laid down a propo- 
sition which I most entirely concur in, and 
that is, that, after you have passed an act for 
the admission of these States to their proper 
places in the Federal Government, it is dis- 
honest and dishonorable to impose conditions 
of which you gave them nonotice. Sir, if that 
be true now, it was true one year ago. It is 
just as dishonest, in my opinion, to mislead a 
community by saying, ‘Do this thing required 
of you and you shall have your place,’ and then 
upon the completion of the requirement to start 
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something new. I say that the time of such 
an act has nothing to do with its character; it 
_is dishonorable under any circumstances. 

“Tf this doctrine of examining into the ac- 
tions of the Legislatures of the different States, 
virtually depriving them of their power to sit 
in judgment upon the qualification of their 
members, is to be carried out in the case of the 
State of Georgia, how long will it be before it 
is exercised against States of the more northern 
section of the Union? The honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin suggests that which I fancy 
has occurred to every man’s mind before, that 
the consent of a State or of an individual to 
any bargain, wrung from him by duress of coer- 
cion, is worthless in morals as it isinlaw. Do 
Senators suppose, because they can by inilitary 
rule compel these Southern provinces—for I 
will not call them States—to adopt amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, 
that other States who are equally grievously 
affected by this absurd misnomer of adoption 
or consent will not question it? Why, sir, it 
the spirit of constitutional liberty exists in our 
people, that question will yet arise. The domi- 
nant party, who, haying no otber power under 
the Constitution than to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the acceptance or 
rejection of the States, have yet held them by 
force and thrust amendments down their 
throats, will hereafter find in this country, not 
perhaps from the States which have been the 
victims of that illegality directly, but from 
other States, the question raised as to whether 
an amendment so obtained has any legal, bind- 
ing force upon a free and a brave people. 

“Therefore it is, feeling that this bill and the 
doctrine involved in it are not only sought now 
to be applied to Georgia, but may with equal 
validity, with equal justice, be applied to the 
State which I in part represent and to any other 
State of this Union whose people may differ in 
opinion from the present dominant majority ot 
Congress, that I do protest against the passage 
of any such act.” 

Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: ‘‘A word as 
to the coercion imposed upon the State of Geor- 
gia by this proposed amendment. It may be 
called coercion or not, as you please. Georgia 
saw proper, for reasons best known to herself, 
to engage in a conspiracy for the dissolution of 
the Union; she withdrew her representation 
from Congress and undertook to destroy the 
Government of the United States; and Con- 
gress undertakes to say that before she shall 
resume her representation in these halls she 
shall comply with certain terms and conditions 
which, in the judgment of Congress, are neces- 
sary for the peace and welfare of the coun- 
try. That Congress has the power to impose 
these terms and conditions upon the rebel 
States is a question that I regard settled for- 
ever in this country. It is now too late to dis- 
cuss or controvert the right of Congress upon 
that subject. Sir, it has been determined, not 
only by repeated decisions of the legislative 
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department of the Government, but it has been 
submitted to, reviewed by, and affirmed by the 
American people time and again, and the doc- 
trine has been recognized, too, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in affirming that it 
belongs to the political department of the Goy- 
ernment to say when a State government does 
or not exist within a State. 

‘““Who is to determine when an amendment 
to the Constitution is ratified? Congress pro- 
poses the amendment, and the States are to 
take action in reference to it, and then some. 
department of the Government must neces- 
sarily decide whether it has or has not been 
ratified by the requisite number of States. 
Congress beyond question has that power, 
for it is a political power to decide as to what 
is or is not the Constitution of the United 
States; but it is the province of the judicial 
department of the Government to construe that 
Constitution and determine its meaning. More 
than once the Supreme Court of the United 
States have determined that it was the proy- 
ince of Congress to decide as to whether a 
State government did or did not exist, and so 
it is the province of Congress to decide as to 
what is or is not the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. I maintain that that is exclusively 
a political question and belongs to the politi- 
cal department of the Government; but when 
Congress affirm that an amendment has been 
adopted by the requisite number of States, 
then, of course, the judiciary can decide as to 
the meaning and effect of that constitutional 
amendment.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘The 
Senator from Oregon has been eminent as a 
judge, and certainly would not be less so as 
an expositor of the Constitution. I desire to 
ask him if I understand him now in his place 
to lay down the proposition that it is never a 
judicial question, but always a political ques- 
tion, what articles are or are not portions of 
the Constitution of the United States; in other 
words, whether a constitutional law has been 
validly passed or not?” 

Mr. Williams: “I maintain the doctrine 
that when Congress proposes to the several 
States an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, it. is exclusively within the 
province of Congress to determine as to whether 
or not that amendment has been adopted, and 
that the decision of Congress upon that ques- 
tion concludes the executive and judicial de- 
partments of the Government. This is the 
doctrine which I affirm, and I believe it to be 
a correct construction of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Casserly: ‘‘Suppose before the war, 
and before there could be any question as to 
whether a State was in the Union or not, an 
amendment to the Constitution had been pro- 
posed, and upon the record—there must be a 
record somewhere, I take it—it appeared as a 
matter of arithmetical calculation that less than 
the requisite number of three-fourths had rati- 
fied it; suppose upon that state of the record 
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and that state of facts Congress had put forth 
a bill declaring the amendment adopted, would 
that be a final decision conclusive on all de- 
partments? Does the Senator undertake to say 
that no judicial question can ever be raised as 
to what the Constitution of the United States 
is, whether it remains with or without amend- 
ment, which can be acted on by a court on the 
face of the record?” 

Mr. Williams: “Mr. President, assuming 
that each member of Congress is sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States 
as well as the judges of the Supreme Court, I 
affirm that if a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress, upon their solemn oaths, affirm that a 
constitutional amendment had been ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, it would not be 
within the power of the judiciary to disaffirm 
that decision and declare it invalid, because 
the question is one belonging wholly to the 
political department of the Government. It 
is as easy to assume that Congress would abuse 
any other power belonging exclusively to the 
political department of the Government as to 
assume that it would abuse this power. Does 
the honorable Senator mean to say because 
it ean be assumed that members of Congress 
will violate their oaths, that the Supreme Court 
of the United States may revise every action of 
Congress—actions confessedly within the po- 
litical department of the Government? I say 
that the question as to what ¢s the Constitution 
belongs to the political department of the Goy- 
ernment, but the question as to what it means 
belongs to the judiciary. When the Consti- 
tution was framed it was altogether a matter 
of political action, and the amendments to it 
have been made by the political department of 
the Government; and the power of the judi- 
ciary extends only to questions arising ‘under 
the Constitution’ and not to questions as to 
whether or not there is a Constitution.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: ‘“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not view that amendment as subject- 
ing the people of Georgia or the State of 
Georgia to any coercion. If it shall be adopted 
and become a part of the law, it will simply sub- 
mit to the people of Georgia the alternative 
of remaining in their present condition until 
it shall be changed by Congress, or of adopt- 
ing the fifteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. It simply submits to them the question 
whether they prefer the one condition or the 
other; that is all—not a yery uncommon state 
of things in our political history. Ifthe people 
of Georgia see fit to remain in their present 
condition, subject to the reconstruction acts 
of Congress and to the military authority pro- 
vided for in those acts, they have a right to 
do so; let them do so. But if they shall find 
it so uncomfortable and so objectionable as 
seems to be represented by some of their 
friends here, all they have to do is to adopt the 
fifteenth amendment and they ean escape from 
their difficulty at once. There is no coercion 
about it; it all depends on the free will of 
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Georgia. ‘Coercion’ is not a term to apply 
to such a thing. It is left to their own free 
will. If that be coercion, then I have mis- 
taken the meaning of language. _ beg 

“ An objection has been raised to the pas- 
sage of this amendment, upon the allegation 
that it imposes a new and further condition 
upon the people of Georgia not embraced in the 
previous reconstruction laws. Well, sir, 1 am 
not sure but that that is true in point of fact, 
but the amendment is not worse on that account 
either for the people of Georgia or the rest of 
the people of the United States. I know very 
well that under the reconstruction acts even 
the State of Georgia acquired no positive right 
to be represented in the two Houses of Con- 
gress until the two Houses of Congress said so; 
until we should give our consent under all the 
circumstances of the case. That right and that 
duty were reserved in the reconstruction act in 
plain terms, and it was, in my judgment, a very 
prudent provision. We see its necessity at this 
present juncture plainly and distinctly. 

“But, sir, if an excuse were wanting for the 
imposition of this further condition in the ad- 
mission of Georgia, I feel for one that it is 
found in the conduct of the dominant party in 
Georgia. They have not kept their faith with 
the reconstruction acts. The reconstruction 
acts authorize every male person twenty-one 
years of age, without distinction of color, to 
vote at the polls and to vote for members of 
the Legislature, and to be voted for as mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The right to be elected 


.to the Legislature was as plainly provided for 


in the reconstruction acts as was the right to 
vote. It was plainly written on the face of the 
statute, so plainly that he who runs might read, 
and that even he who stumbles might not mis- 
take it. But notwithstanding the clearness of 
that provision in those acts, when the Legis- 
lature of Georgia assembled, there being a 
majority of what are called white Conservatives . 
who believed notin the policy of the reconstruc-_ 
tion laws, but in what is called the policy of 
‘the white man’s government,’ they took it 
into their heads to ostracize and to expel from 
the legislative bodies of that State, elected under 
the reconstruction acts, a large portion of the 
members elected ; not because they were not 
twenty-one years old, not because they were 
not citizens of the United States, not because 
they had been guilty of any crime or offence 
justly disqualifying them for the elective fran- 
chise and fer holding the office of represent- 
atives and senators, but because they were col- 
ored, because they had descended from Africa; 
and that was the sole reason. 

“Sir, there was no excuse or apology for this 
high-handed, revolutionary, and oppressive 
measure. It was setting at direct defiance the 
commands of the reconstruction laws of Con- 
gress. It was not keeping faith with the United 
States. It was directly breaking faith with us. 
It was an unblushing and unhesitating violation 
of the plain language of the reconstruction acts.” 
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Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I entirely sympathize with the feeling of 
Senators who are desirous that this people of 
Georgia shall give some efficient proof of their 
good faith and of their real republicanism. I 
do not mean republicanism in the mere techni- 
cal party sense, but in the Jeffersonian sense, if 
_ I may use such a phrase, in coming again into 
the sisterhood of States. But I confess I feel, 
as I believe the committee felt unanimously, 
that if we could attain that object, the adop- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment and the re- 
adoption, if you please, of the fourteenth, by 
the Legislature of that people, acting of their 
own free will without any thing that anybody 
could call coercion or duress, it would be emi- 
nently desirable; and desirable for the reason 
that the position of Georgia has come to be in 
the minds of a great many persons somewhat 
different from that of the other States upon 
whom we have inposed these conditions. 
When I say ‘States,’ [do not mean political, 
equal, complete communities, but should say 
rather the people within the territorial limits 
called States. Now, if we can attain by the 
free will of the people of Georgia this result 
and are sure of it, considering the somewhat 
different position of that people as is claimed 
by many, without inviting a controversy here- 
after either in the halls of legislation or in the 
forum which is only a little way from us, would 
it not be very desirable to do so? It seems to 
me that it would.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘If 
Georgia was a State in the Union, and if 
three-fourths of the States that are in the 
Union were to ratify a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States which 
destroyed the power of a State, a member of 
the Federal Union, to control the manage- 
ment of its own domestic and internal affairs; 
as, for instance, if a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution goes so far as to say who shall 
or who shall not vote for Governor of my State 
or members of the Legislature of my State, 
and if that proposed amendment is ratified by 
three-fourths of the States acknowledged to be 
in the Union, and does not receive the assent 
of my State, the ratification by three-fourths 
is absolutely null and void; and for this rea- 
son: because under our form of government 
there must, of necessity, be limitations upon 

the power of amendment, growing out of the 
nature and character of our political institu- 
tions. The States never meant, by giving to 
three-fourths of Congress the power to ratify 
a proposed constitutional amendment, to sur- 
render all the power of internal government 
within their own limits to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. They never, in other words, gave 
to three-fourths of the States the power to 
destroy the State governments; and, whenever 
three-fourths of the States go to such an ex- 
tent as to say who shall vote for mere munici- 
pal officers of a State, for State officers, they 
go to the extent of saying who shall not vote, 
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and they go to the extent of saying that no 
one shall yote at all; and, when they can go 
to that extent, they can go the extent of say- 
ing there shall be neither executive, legislative, 
nor judicial officers within a State. The power 
of amendment contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion is a power of amendment to perfect the 
system, to develop the system, if you please, 
in its operations, to make it more beneficial 
for the common weal and prosperity of the 
whole; but it never was intended to be a 
power of amendment to destroy the very na- 
ture of the Federal Government, or the nature, 
powers, and essential characteristics and rights 
of the State governments. 

“Let us test it, sir. I ask you whether, if 
two-thirds of Congress were to propose an 
amendment, declaring that the powers of this 
Government, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, should not be vested in a Congress, in a 
President, and in a judiciary, but -should be 
absolutely vested in the occupant of the White 
House at the present time, and, in the insanity 
and madness of the hour, three-fourths of the 
States were to ratify such a provision as that, 
would such a ratification be binding on any 
non-assenting State? No, sir; because the 
ratification would be in conflict with the nature 
and character of the Government to which the 
States had assented, and contrary to the pur- 
pose and objects for which the Government 
was formed.” 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: “I hold, 
with the distinguished Senator who has ad- 
dressed the Senate at length this morning, that 
these States have never been out of the Union, 
that they could not go out of the Union, that 
they bave always been in the Union; but I say 
that, when you start on the theory of their 
governments being provisional and military 
governments, and then calling those military 
governments, those temporary governments, 
together, by the military commander of a di- 
vision, to act upon a constitutional amend- 
ment, you are depriving my State, and the 
State of Ohio, and all the rest of the States 
who have never been in rebellion, or tainted 
with it, of their rights.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘Inasmuch as the fifteenth 
amendment is the vital point in my amend- 
ment, and the vital question of the hour, I am 
willing to strike out the fourteenth amend- 
ment, because I do not think it is to be 
seriously affected in any way.” 

Mr. Howard: ‘ That is right.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The Senator from 
Indiana moves to amend his amendment, by 
striking out the words ‘the fourteenth and’ 
before ‘ fifteenth.’ ”’ 

Mr. Morton: “ Mr. President, I think it is a 
matter of vital importance to this nation that 
the fifteenth amendment should be ratified; 
and I think it very likely, in view of the con- 
tingencies in several of the States, that the 
final success of that amendment depends upon 
the yote of Georgia. If we in the Senate to- 
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night shall require Georgia to ratify it, it will 
be regarded throughout this whole country as 
settling the question; for, with all the other 
contingencies against us, still, if we require 
Georgia to ratify it, the amendment will be 
ratified, and then all opposition will cease. 
The very moment it is announced by the wires 
that this Congress has required Georgia to 
ratify it as a condition of representation, op- 
position to the amendment will cease. The 
Democratic party: will not make strenuous ex- 
ertions to secure the little handful of men that 
hold the balance of power in the Ohio Legis- 
lature. Ali doubt in regard to the Legislature 
of Rhode Island will disappear in the face of 
that vote; and in the face of that vote the 
New York Legislature will not rescind her 
ratification, because all will understand that 
the ratification of the amendment has been se- 
cured, and then all will want to be on the 
strong side, and my distinguished friends from 
Delaware and New Jersey, instead of further 
denouncing the amendment, instead of further 
denouncing the negro race, I imagine, will be 
found putting themselves in a position where 
they will be acceptable to the new voters, 
American citizens of African descent! 

“Then, in every point of view it is important 
that we shall require Georgia to ratify this 
amendment just as we have done with other 
States. If we have done wrong, it is too late 
now to talk about it. To go back in the case 
of Georgia would be inconsistent ; it would be 
regarded as weakness, as cowardice, and, in- 
stead of bringing us respect, would simply 
bring us contempt, that contempt which has 
already been manifested in strong language by 
the Senator from New Jersey this evening. 
But, sir, if we require Georgia to do it, the 
question is settled from that very hour. It 
will be regarded as a certain thing, and all op- 
position will pass away. 

“Will the Legislature of Georgia on this 
subject go any further than you require them? 
No, sir; they will not. In my opinion there is 
not one chance out of fifty for the Legislature 
of Georgia to ratify the amendment unless this 
condition is placed in the bill. As I said be- 
fore, we cannot tell the condition of that Legis- 
lature when it is called together. Several of 
its members have been killed, a number have 
been run out of the State, some are missing, 
some have resigned, and, when they come to- 
gether, we cannot tell whether or not there 
will be a Republican majority.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “ Why 
would it not be well, then, in order to make 
the thing sure, to insert an additional clause 
directing the military commander down there 
to put the amendment through, and compel 
people enough to vote for it to adopt it at 
once ?” 

Mr. Morton: “Ah, Mr. President, why did 
not the Senator ask that question when he 
voted to require the ratification of the four- 
teenth amendment as a condition precedent?” 
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Mr. Edmunds: “The Senator will permit 
me to inform him that I never did any thing 
of the kind. I voted against it.” 

Mr. Morton: “The Senator, then, is con- 
sistent. He has been against this business 
from the first. I am glad to understand that. 
I know the Senator voted against this provi- 
sion in regard to Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas, but I was not aware before that he voted 
against the original reconstruction bill which 
contained it in regard to the fourteenth 
amendment.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “If my friend will permit 
me, I will explain to him exactly what I did. 
I voted against it in the case of Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, and resisted it all in my 
power upon the grounds that I stated yester- 
day, not that I did not wish to attain the re- 
sult, but I wished to attain it in a way that 
would leave no court and no future Congress 
any thing on the record to found a pretext 
upon for undoing what we have done. But, 
after the amendment was inserted against my 
objection, I voted for the bill finally, yielding 
my judgment to that of my friends, as I shall 
do in this instance if the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana should be adopted. I 
shall vote for, the bill, then, but I think this 
provision very unwise.” 

Mr. Morton: “Mr. President, we do not ask 
the military to force the Legislature of Georgia 
to ratify the amendment; we do not propose 
to force it. All that argument about coercion 
is without substance. But we have a right to 


say to them, ‘If you are not willing to give us 


this security against future rebellion, against 
future revolution in the State, you can remain 
in your present condition; take your choice. 
If there is coercion in that, let it be coercion. 

“Mr. President, in the absence of this re- 
quirement the Legislature of Georgia will not 
ratify the fifteenth amendment. The members 
of that body would be at once besieged by 
their enemies not to go further than Congress 
had required them to go. .They would be told 
by the rebel Democracy, ‘If you will refuse to 
go further than Congress requires you to go, 
we will forgive all the past; we will support 
you.’ Every influence, every argument, every 
inducement, will be brought to bear upon those 
men, and they will not go further than Con- 
gress requires them. But for this requirement 
Virginia would not have ratified the fifteenth 
amendment. We know that just as well as we 
know any thing. The Legislature of Tennessee, 
elected at the sanie time with the Legislature 
of Virginia, led by a Republican candidate for 
Governor just as Virginia was, haye spurned 
the amendment. I believe it got but ten votes 
in that body. Sir, this requirement in regard 
to the fourteenth amendment, and the require- 
ment in regard to the fifteenth amendment in 
reference to Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, 
were all that saved the fourteenth or that will 
save the fifteenth amendment. And now, sir, 
when the ratification hangs on the vote of one 
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single State, when we have come within just 
one State of securing this amendment, and to 
secure that we have got to do just what we 
have done before, now to halt, now to fall back 
would be regarded by the world as cowardice, 
would be regarded as a confession, would be 
an abandonment of this amendment.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

Mr. Williams: ‘“‘I propose this as a substi- 
tute for that amendment—it is simply a change 
in phraseology—to strike out all after the word 
‘that,’ and insert : 

The Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States before Senators and Representatives from 
Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress.” 

Mr. Morton: “As it contains precisely the 
substance of my amendment, and as it has a 
change of phraseology which will obviate 
some verbal arguments that have been offered 
here, I am willing to accept it as a substitute.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment as modified.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the main matter that is before this body 
and before the country for consideration, ac- 
cording to my apprehension, is the ratification 
of the constitution of Georgia, or, in other 
words, the power that is legitimate to organize 
a government for the State of Georgia. Now, 
I would ask the honorable Senator who re- 
ported this bill, the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, whose business is it 
to make a State government? What power in 
our country and under our system of mixed 
State and Federal Governments is the appro- 
priate power to make a State government? 
Well, Mr. President, to my mind there can be 
but one answer, and that answer is that the 
people of the State itself are the only legitimate 
and constitutional power upon earth that can 
make a government for the State of Georgia 
or for any other State. 

‘“* Now, what is the question before this body, 
and what is the power which the Senate is try- 
ing to assume? It is that the Congress of the 
United States shall divest the people of Georgia 
of the power to make their own State govern- 
ment, and assume and usurp that power it- 

‘self, Sir, I say that it is not competent for 
Congress to take upon itself the exercise of such 
a power atall. All the legislation of Congress 
upon this subject of the States whose people 
were in rebellion seems to concede the propo- 

‘sition that those States are still members of 
the Union; that is, they are States of the 
United States. If that proposition is conceded, 
with what show of logic or constitutional law 
can any man contend that Congress has the 
power to make a constitution for those States ? 

“Mr. President, here seems to be the pith 
of the question: If Georgia will come into the 
Union, and by her Legislature and State gov- 
ernment range herself under the Radical ban- 
ner, and elect Radical Senators of the proper 
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stamp to the Senate of the United States, then 
Georgia is a State in the Union; but, on the 
contrary, if Georgia will exercise her own in- 
dependence, and her Legislature will elect mem- 
bers to the Senate, and her people Representa- 
tives to Congress, who are opposed to Radical- 
ism or to Republicanism, then Georgia is no 
State in the Union! The question comes to 
that issue. If Georgia is Radical, and in her 
elections and legislation will act in conformity 
to the Radical policy, then Georgia is a State 
in the Union; but, if Georgia is Democratic or 
anti-Radical, and will elect members of the 
Senate opposed to Radicalism, then Georgia is 
no State in the Union! That, I think, isa fair 
statement of the proposition which now divides 
the Senate upon this evening. Georgia is a 
State of the Union if she will adopt the Rad- 
ical policy; Georgia is a State in the Union if 
she will send Radical members to the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate; but, if 
Georgia acts in opposition to Radicalism and 
to the Radical party in those aspects, then 
Georgia is no State of the Union at all. Well, 
Mr. President, that is about equivalent to the 
proposition we have all so often heard stated 
between the gamblers, ‘Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.’ There is no chance for the inde- 
pendence of Georgia, there is no chance for 
her action in relation to this subject of reha- 
bilitating her State government, unless she 
declares herself Radical; and, unless she takes 
that position, she is not a State in the Union 
at all! 

“Well, sir, the objections of the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana [ think would avail 
nothing, because I think the question in that 
form was distinctly made up at the last session 
of Congress when the three States of Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, and Texas, were required abso- 
lutely by the action of Congress to adopt the 
fifteenth amendment before they could be re- 
ceived and treated as States in the Union; 
but it is only a difference of form and not in 
essence between thetwo modes; both of them 
are equally coercive of Georgia and destructive 
of her independence. She has as much right 
to vote upon the proposition of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution independently 
and of her own free will as has any State of 
the United States. Says the Senator from Wis- 
consin: ‘If the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana is adopted, it will present upon 
the record a case of coercion of Georgiain this 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, and, to 
avoid that case of coercion upon the record, I 
want to dodge that point, but make her adopt 
it just as imperatively as a matter of fact though 
it ig evaded upon the record.’ That is his po- 
sition plainly expressed. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. President, in either form it would 
avail nothing. Gentlemen delude themselves 
when they believe or affect to believe that by 
such shallow devices as that they can avoid the 
grave question whether there is coercion exer- 
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cised in passing upon a proposed amendment 
of the Constitution by certain States of the 
Union. There is no freedom allowed to Geor- 
gia in this matter of passing upon this fifteenth 
amendment. There was none allowed to Vir- 
ginia, to Mississippi, and to Texas, The same 
liberty was allowed to them, and not an iota 
more, as is allowed by the highwayman when 
he arrests the traveller on the highway, and 
presents his pistol to his breast, and demands 
of him ‘ Your money or your life.’ Thatis the 
freedom of choice and the freedom of action 
in this grave matter of amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States upon the proposition 
of the fifteenth amendment which the party in 
power in Congress have allowed to these South- 
ern States. The time will come when the 
matter in that form will be presented to the 


American people.” 


Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday the discussion seemed to take 
a sort of drift on the other side toward an at- 
tempt to justify under the Constitution, or in 
some other way, the enactment of this bill. 
The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Williams) found 
his justification for the passage of this bill in 
the fact that the people of Georgia had not 
been true to the pledges or the representations 
they had made to Congress, and from that we 
all inferred that they had not done what the 
Republican party had a right to expect they 
would do. The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Edmunds) found his justification for voting for 
this bill in the fact that it was consistent with 
the reconstruction laws heretofore passed, and 
he gave us a long history, a detailed statement 
of what those laws were. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Howard) found a justification 
for his vote in favor of the bill in the fact that 
the people of Georgia were not loyal, and he 
said that we should teach this people that they 
should be true, as he understood it, to the Gov- 
ernment. But the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Morton) has given the true reason why the 
majority here should pass this bill if it is to be 
passed, and of course I suppose it is to be, and 
that is that it is necessary to insure the adop- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment. 

“The Senator from Wisconsin and the Sena- 
tor from New York, who addressed us this af- 
ternoon, while they do not see the same neces- 
sity that the Senator from Indiana does for 
putting this amendment upon the bill, are yet 
willing to agree with the Senator from Indiana 
that their purpose and their intent are the same 
with him, and that this whole bill is intended 
to secure the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; ‘for,’ says the Senator from Wisconsin, 
‘never so long as I hold a seat in this body 
will I admit a Senator from the State of Geor- 
gia till she adopts the fifteenth amendment.’ 
The Senator from New York said nearly the 
same. The Senator from Vermont, yesterday, 
when I asked him what would become of the 
ratification of Georgia if under his proposition 
Congress should still not admit Georgia to rep- 
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resentation, declined to answer. Who ques-. 
tions but that, if Georgia should ratify the 
amendment under the bill proposed by the 
committee, and still the Representatives and 
Senators of the State should not be admitted 
under the general discretion of Congress, yet 
the vote of Georgia would be counted as a 
ratification? Se that, from what has been said 
thus far in the discussion of this bill, I take it 
that the whole object and purpose of the bill 
are nothing more and nothing less than: to se- 
cure the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, 
and I think I am not wrong in assuming that 
as established by this discussion. 

“ Now, what I shall have to say is chiefly in 
regard to the pending amendment; but, before 
I come to that, I will say a word or two in re- 
gard to the provisions of the bill itself. And 
what I shall say on that is suggested by what 
was said this afternoon by the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Ferry) and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Conkling). The Senator from 
Connecticut was apprehensive that, if in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from In- 
diana the requirement of a ratification of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution was 
retained, there might be a question as to the 
validity of the ratification of that amendment, 
and whether it was now a part of the Consti- 
tution. I find, on looking at the record, that 
on the 25th day of June, 1868, the Congress of 
the United States passed an act reciting that, 
whereas among other States the State of Geor- 
gia had adopted the fourteenth amendment 
and had conformed to the reconstruction laws, 
she was entitled to representation in Congress, 
and upon the passage of that act Representa- 
tives were admitted in the other House. Sena- 
tors were not admitted here, because of the 
objection, perhaps my friend from Missouri 
(Mr. Drake) would say, that he made to their 
admission. On the 28th of June, 1868, the Sec- 
retary of State, in pursuance of this act of 
Congress, issued his proclamation declaring 
the fourteenth amendment ratified. 

‘“‘T call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to this point, that, if Georgia, on the 
25th day of June last, was a State in this Union 
to ratify an amendment to the Constitution, it 
is to-day a State in this Union. If on the 25th 
day of June last the Congress of the United 
States declared by solemn enactment that 
Georgia was a State in this Union sufficient to 
ratify an amendment to the Constitution, 
Georgia is to-day a State in this Union; and 
by what power, what right, what authority, do 
you sit here to-night legislating for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the reconstruction of the 
State of Georgia? It does not lie in the mouth 
of Congress to say that Georgia is not now a 
State in this Union just as much as ‘the State 
of Ohio or Indiana, or any other State. You 
might just as well say that, because the State 
of Ohio rejected the fifteenth amendment last 
winter by its Legislature, that State needs re- 
constructing, and you will call together the 
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Legislature that was elected a year or two 
years before, and require them to ratify this 
fifteenth amendment, else their Senators shall 
not hold their seats in this body. 

“But, Mr. President, I am not citing this for 
the purpose of showing the inconsistency of 
these reconstruction measures, nor to show the 
inconsistency of Congress in its action in re- 
gard to the Southern States. I am only citing 
it to establish the fact that by all the political 
departments of the Government, executive and 
legislative, Georgia has been recognized as a 
State of the Union—recognized to the extent 
that she can participate in amending, changing, 
and modifying the fundamental law, the su- 
preme law of the land. When she can do that, 
when she is enough of a State of this Union 
to do that, by what right, by what authority, 
by what power, and wherein do you find your 
justification for reconstructing and reorganiz- 
ing Georgia? 

‘*T care nothing, so far as this bill or the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana is con- 
cerned, about Georgia. It is not Georgia alone 
that is interested. Georgia is but a very small 
portion of the territory of this country, and its 
people are but very insignificant in numbers, 
compared with the whole population. It is 
the principle that, after the State of Georgia 
has been recognized and readmitted, if you 
please, into this Union so far as to act upon a 
constitutional amendment, Congress can no 
more reconstruct and reorganize her than it 
can reconstruct or reorganize any other State. 
If you can thus reconstruct and reorganize 
Georgia, why may you not reconstruct and re- 
organize any other State in the Union? If this 
measure may be justified because of the con- 
dition of affairs in Georgia, because of the 
disturbed state of society there, because of the 
lawlessness and disorder there, why may you 
not take the State of Minnesota, and Lecause 
of its lawlessness and its social disorder re- 
construct it? The Senator from Oregon says 
he believes that, when the people of Georgia 
showed themselves so wanting in all the pro- 
prieties of political and civil life—I do not 
quote his words, of course, but the idea—when 
society was so disorganized that person and 
property were not safe, the General Govern- 
ment ought to stretch out its arm and restore 
order. Sir, I have seen the time in the State 
of Minnesota when lawlessness and disorder 
prevailed there to a greater extent than I be- 
lieve they now exist in Georgia, and yet no 
one came to Congress and asked them to reach 
-out their arms to repress it; and, if they had, 
they would have been laughed at. 

“So much, sir, for the general provisions of 
the bill, and its general effect and tenor, 

‘“T admit that in consistency, and to follow 
out and carry out to its legitimate results the 
reconstruction policy of Congress, as it is 
called, this bill is legitimate; but I agree with 
the Senator from Vermont that you do not in 
this bill go far enough to preserve to the fullest 
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extent your consistency. You go upon the idea 
that the Constitution of the United States and 
its guarantees for the protection of life and lib- 
erty, person and property, are not operative in 
certain States, and that you may, by force of 
enactments of Congress, establish there mili- 
tary or any other governments youplease. Now, 
I say that in pursuance of the theory I would 
go with the Senator from Vermont, and I 
would depose your Governor Bullock; I would 
depose your Legislature and your judges and 
your courts, and I would make it a military 
despotism in truth and in fact. That is the 
legitimate and the consistent result or course 
of your reconstruction measures. The times, 
perhaps, may not justify or warrant it. 
is not for me to consider. But, when gentle- 
men talk about consistency, and reproach each 
other about the theories of these reconstruction 
acts, and the desire to be consistent with them, 
I suggest to them that they should go the full 
length, because, if the theory and the idea upon 
which you started out was a true and a sound 
one, you may go with the utmost propriety to 
the extent of deposing all civil authority in 
Georgia, and establishing there your military 
courts and your military tribunals. 

‘‘ What a spectacle to present to the nations 
of the world, that in this Government, claim- 
ing to be the freest on earth, deriving all its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
limited, restrained, and restricted in all its de- 
partments by a written law, the fundamental 
and supreme law shall be permitted to be 
changed without the consent of the people, 
and by the action of one of the departments 
of the Government! . Nay, sir, not only that, 
but this fundamental supreme law that under- 
lies and overrides all the others, and to which 
the people themselves must give obedience, 
because the Constitution is a restraint upon 
the people as well as upon their servants, may 
be changed by force, or, if not by force, by 
inducements held out to particular sections or 
particular localities and the people of particu- 
lar States. Is not that a singular spectacle for 
us to present to the nations of the world? ” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘“‘The amendment is, to 
strike out the eighth section of the bill after 
the enacting clause, and to insert: 

That the Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth 
amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States. before Senators and Representatives 
from Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress.” 


The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Abbott, Brownlow, Buckingham, 
Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Cragin, Drake, Fenton, Gil- 
bert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kellogg, 
McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, 
Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, War- 
ner, Williams, and Wilson—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Conk- 
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ling, Corbett, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton, Norton, Rice, 
ela Stockton, Thurman, Vickers, and Wil- 
ey—15. 

‘Azsrnt—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Cameron, 
Edmunds, Ferry, Howe, McCreery, Pool, Sprague, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Yates—12. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “The State 
of Georgia elected a Legislature under your 
reconstruction acts. That Legislature per- 
formed every single requirement of those acts. 
So your President tells us in his message, 
and so the Senator from Illinois'(Mr. Trum- 
bull), in the views that he published at the 
last‘ session of the Fortieth Congress, made 
perfectly manifest by reference to official docu- 
ments. The State, then, according to your 
reconstruction laws, was entitled to the admis- 
sion of its Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. The House of Representatives admitted 
its members in that branch of Congress. The 
Senate did not; it referred the credentials of 
the Senators-elect to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and no action was taken finally upon 
their credentials. 

“Vere, then, was Georgia, having complied 
with every requirement of the reconstruction 
acts and having elected Senators and Represent- 
atives and her Representatives admitted in the 
other branch of the Fortieth Congress, and hold- 
ing their seats until that Congress expired—I 
say Georgia did all that your acts required, 
ratifying the fourteenth amendment among the 
rest, and yet now it is proposed to take Georgia 
in hand again; and why to take her in hand? 
Two reasons have been given forit, and but two, 
that I know of. One reason is, that her Legis- 
lature, after she had complied with every requi- 
sition of the reconstruction acts, decided that 
eolored men were not entitled to seats in that 
Legislature, not entitled to hold office in Geor- 
gia, and therefore the colored members were 
expelled from their seats; and in the next 
place, that certain persons held seats in that 
body who were not entitled under the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution to hold 
seats. 

“First, in regard to the persons who held 
seats who were disqualified under the fourteenth 
amendment. I have looked at the testimony 
before the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on that subject, and nobody says 
that there were any more than from three to 
five of those men in a Legislature consisting, I 
believe, of two hundred and nineteen members. 
I suppose, then, even if those persons were dis- 
qualified, although a committee reported. that 
they were not disqualified and the Legislature 
decided that they were not disqualified, if you 
could go behind their decision nobody would be 
willing to overturn the government of Georgia 
because out of the two hundred and nineteen 
members of the Legislature four or five persons 
disqualified under this amendment to the Con- 
stitution had held seats in that body. 

‘“‘ But then it is said that the negro members 


were expelled from that body. First, what is 
the fact about that? The leading Republican 
of Georgia, the leading spirit in supporting 
the reconstruction acts, as everybody knows, 
was Governor Brown. He was the first man, 
I believe, of any eminence in the State who took 
ground in favor of the reconstruction acts. He 
spoke, I believe, all over that State in their 
favor; and when the constitution was formed 
he addressed the people at various times and in — 
various places in support of that constitution. 
Everywhere that he spoke, as I am assured— 
and certainly once, for I have his speech in 
my possession—every where, in order to recom- 
mend that constitution to the people of Geor- 
gia, he told them—he, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of that State—he, a man who had been 
the Governor of that State—he, the leader in 
the reconstruction movement in that State— 
everywhere he told the people of that State 
that if that constitution were adopted negroes 
would be entitled to vote, but would not be 
entitled to hold office. 

“The right to vote does not necessarily give 
the right to hold office. We all know that full 
well. It was never better expressed than by 
Mr. Justice Swayne, in the decision he deliy- 
ered at Louisville, in which he sustained the 
fourteenth amendment, when he said that the 
political right to vote was one thing, the polit- 
ical right to hold office was another thing. We 
have known of States where every man could 
vote, but where a man could not be a member 
of the Legislature without having a certain 
qualification. I think in New York under the 
old constitution a man could not be a member 
of the Senate without a freehold of a certain 
prescribed value: It is so in Delaware now. 
The right to hold office, therefore, is one 
thing, the right to vote is another thing; and 
this eminent lawyer, this head and front of 
the Republican party in Georgia, this chief 
advocate of the reconstruction measures, told 
the people of Georgia everywhere, with the 
weight of his name, that if they adopted 
that constitution it would not confer upon the 
negro any thing but the right to vote; it would 
not confer upon him the power to hold office. 

“Well, sir, the people did adopt the constitu- 
tion; the Legislature assembled, and, as if they 
had determined to submit to the will of the 
dominant party in this country as far as pos- 
sible, as if they had been determined to remove 
all doubt about their good faith, they ratified 
the fourteenth amendment before the colored 
members were expelled, and they elected their 
Senators before the colored members were 
expelled. Both these things were done. Then, 
you cannot complain. The Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Morton) when he was asked by the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Ferry) why 
he insisted on their ratifying the fourteenth 
amendment again, said that that was an unlaw- 
ful Legislature. Unlawful why? Unlawful 
because it had expelled the negroes? No such 
thing, sir. Every negro had his seat there 
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when the fourteenth amendment was ratified ; 
not one of them had been expelled. Unlaw- 
ful because there were three or four men there 
disqualified to be there, as it is said but not 
proved? There is no proof before the Senate 
this day, and I defy a Senator to point me to 
a scintilla of legal proof that any member of 
that Legislature was disqualified under the 
fourteenth amendment. We have Governor 
Bullock’s opinion, and that is all; we have 
Governor Bullock’s surmise, and that not 
under oath, in the evidence which was taken 
before the House Reconstruction Committee ; 
not a sworn statement, but his mere surmise, 
his mere belief, his mere suspicion, that three 
or four or five of those members were disquali- 
fied under the fourteenth amendment. 

‘Such was the state of the case. That Le- 
gislature met obedient to your will, even to 
servility. It adopted your fourteenth amend- 
ment, it elected its Senators, and after that and 
upon the maturest consideration of this legal, 
this constitutional question, it decided that 
under the State constitution of Georgia colored 
men were not eligible to hold office; and that 
is its great sin. And now if you turn her out 
you turn her out not because she has disobeyed 
any reconstruction act of Congress, not because 


she has disregarded any act of Congress, not , 


because in any thing she has done she has 
set the power, of the General Government at 
defiance, not because she has in any respect 
infringed the Constitution of the United States, 
not for any one of these reasons; but because 
her Legislature, in the exercise of an indubi- 
table power, have made an error in the inter- 
pretation of her own State constitution. Hide 
it if you will, conceal it if you will, the pretext 
for turning her out is nothing more than this, 
nothing less than this, that her Legislature have 
misinterpreted her own State constitution ; 
that they have followed the guidance and legal 
advice of the head and front of the Radical 
party in Georgia; that they have followed that 
jegal opinion, which was promulgated from one 
end of Georgia to the other before the consti- 
tution was adopted, that under that constitu- 
tion colored men would not be entitled to hold 
office. 

“Why, sir, if you can now go into that State 
and turn out the present members of the Le- 
gislature and reinstate those negroes, I say you 
ean do the same thing with regard to any 
State in this Union if you think its General 
Assembly misinterprets its own State consti- 
tution. It is only two years ago that we had 
a case in Ohio. A member was elected to the 
Senate of that State, received a certificate of 
election as a member of that Senate, and his 
election was contested on the ground that 
colored persons voted for him and gave him 
his majority. Upon the hearing of the con- 
test the whole case turned upon this, whether 
a person having more white than black blood 
in his veins was an elector in the State of 
Ohio under the constitution of that State. 
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The Supreme Court of the State had decided 
that he was, and if that decision was to be 
followed by the Senate of Ohio, it was con- 
clusive in favor of the sitting member; but the 
Senate of Ohio, precisely as both Houses of 
Congress have again and again decided, held 
that in regard to the qualifications and cligi- 
bility of its own members it was the sole 
judge; it was not bound by any decision of the 
Supreme Court. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was entitled to respect, but the decision 
of no: tribunal is authority over any other tri- 
bunal unless it can reverse the decision of that 
other tribunal. It is nothing but a precedent ; 
it is only authority when the tribunal that 
pronounces the decision has power to reverse 
the decision of the inferior tribunal. The 
Senate of Ohio therefore held that it was the 
judge of what was the constitution of Ohio, 
and, judging for itself, it decided that mulattoes 
were not entitled to vote in the State of Ohio, 
although they had more white blood than 
black blood in their veins, and ousted the sit- 
ting member and put in the contestant.” 

Several amendments were now offered to the 
bill, which modified the oath to be taken by 
striking out the words ‘involuntary aid,” etc., 
and the bill was passed by the following 
vote: 

Yeas — Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Carpenter, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds Fenton, 
Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kellogg, 
McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart Sumner, Thayer, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—45. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler 
Hamilton, Saulsbury, Stockton; Thurman, and 
Vickers—9. 

AxssEnt— Messrs. Boreman, Cameron, Ferry, 
Howe, McCreery, Norton, Pool, Sprague, Tipton, 
Trumbull, and Yates—11. 

The title of the bill was then amended so as 
to read ‘‘ A. bill to promote the reconstruction 
of the State of Georgia.” 

In the House, on December 20th, the bill from 
the Senate was -considered—and after a brief 
debate was passed by the following vote: 

Yuas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Bailey, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bennett, Benton, Boles, Bowen, Boyd, George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cessna, Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cullom, 
Dawes, Deweese, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, 
Ela, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Gar- 
field, Hale, Hamilton, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, 
Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Kelley Kelloges Kelsey, 
Knapp, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, soughridge, May- 
neds McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, Mereur, Elia- 
kim, H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Neg- 
ley, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, 
Peters, Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, 
Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe, Tanner, Town- 
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send, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Cadwalader 
C, Washburn, Welker eeler, Whittemore, Wilkin- 
son, Williams, John }, Wilson, and Winans—121. 

Ays— Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Calkin, Cox, Crebs, Dickin- 
son, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Getz, Greene, Gris- 
wold, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, 
Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kerr, Knott, 
Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, MeN eely, Morgan, 
Mungen, Niblack, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Joseph 8, Smith, Stone, Strader, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winchester, Witcher, and W ood- 
ward—5l, 

Nor Vorrye—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barnum, 
Blair, James Brooks, Burr, Cake, Churchill, Clarke, 
Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, Davis, Dockery, 
Dyer, Fox, Gilfillan, Golladay, Haight, Hays, Heflin, 
Hoag, Hopkins, Julian, Ketcham, Laflin, Lynch, 
Morrissey, Rea , Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, 
Stiles, Tillman Win Auken Ward, William B. 
Washburn, Willard, and Wood—39. 


In the House, on March 4th, a bill to admit 
the State of Georgia to representation in Con- 
gress was considered: 

The bill recited in the preamble that the 
people of Georgia had framed and adopted a 
constitution of State government which was 
republican; that the Legislature of Georgia 
elected under said constitution had ratified the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the 
performance of these several acts in good faith 
was 2 condition precedent to the representation 
of the State in Congress, 

The bill therefore declared that the State of 
Georgia was entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States, provided that, 
before any member of the Legislature of said 
State should take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State should. enter upon the du- 
ties of his office, he should take and subscribe, 
and file in the office of the Secretary of State of 
Georgia, for permanent preservation, an oath or 
affirmation in the following form: “I, 
——, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have never taken an oath as amember of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
and afterward engaged in insurrection or rebel- 
lion against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof; so help me God” (or 
under the pains and penalties of perjury, as 
the case may be); or such persons should in 
like manner take, subscribe, and file the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation: ‘I —— , do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have, by act 
of Congress of the United States, been relieved 
from the disabilities imposed upon me by the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; so help me God ” (or under 
the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case 
may be); which oaths or affirmations should be 
taken before and certified by any officer law- 
fully authorized to administer oaths, And any 
person who should knowingly swear or affirm 
falsely in taking either of such oaths or affirma- 
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tions should be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
should be punished therefor by imprisonment 
not less than one year, and not more than ten’ 
years, and should be fined not less than $1,000, 
and not more than $10,000. And in all trials 
for any violation of this act the certificate of 
the taking of either of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, with proof of the signature of the party 
accused, should be taken and held as conclusive 
evidence that such oath or affirmation was regu- 
larly and lawfully administered by competent 
authority. Every such person who should 
neglect for the period of thirty days next after 
the passage of this act to take, subscribe, and 
file such oath or affirmation as aforesaid, was to 
be deemed and taken, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to have vacated his office. 

It was further declared that the State of 
Georgia was admitted to representation in Con- 
gress as one of the States of the Union upon 
the following fundamental conditions: First, 
that the constitution of Georgia should never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the right to vote who were entitled to vote 
by the constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as were Dow 
felonies at common law, whereof they should 
have been duly convicted under laws equally 
applicable to all the inhabitants of said State; 
provided, that any alteration of said constitu- 
tion, prospective in its effects, might be made 
in regard to the time and place of residence of 
voters. Second, that it should never be lawful 
for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, of the right to 
hold office under the constitution and laws of 
said State, or upon any such ground to require 
of him any other qualifications for office than 
such as were required of all other citizens. 
Third, that the constitution of Georgia should 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges se- 
cured by the constitution of said State. 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, in March, 1868, the constitution of 
Georgia was framed, submitted to a vote of 
the people, and ratified by a very large ma- 
jority. At the same time it was provided by 
the constitution that an election should be held 
for representatives to the Legislature and for 
State officers. The Legislature was elected, 
and State officers also. The present Governor, 
Governor Bullock, was elected at that time. 

“T think the election was heldin April. In 
the following June Congress passed an act to 
admit the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, to 
representation in Congress. By the preamble 
of this act we declared just what is proposed 
to be declared again in the bill of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler), that the 
State of Georgia had adopted a constitution 
republican in form by a large majority of its 
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citizens; and we provided that those several 
States should be admitted to representation, in 
Congress when their Legislatures, which had 
been elected in pursuance of their constitu- 
tions, should have ratified the fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the Constitution, 
and when, in addition thereto, they should give 
their consent to certain fundamental conditons 
contained in the act. As to Georgia, it was 
provided that her Legislature should also give 
its consent to the condition imposed upon the 
State by the act nullifying certain provisions 
of its constitution in regard to the bringing of 
suits. We provided that certain provisions of 
the constitution of Georgia in regard to the 
bringing of suits should be void, and that her 
Legislature should assent to that before she 
should be entitled to representation. And that 
was the only exception we made which took 
the case of Georgia in any way out of the 
general rule as to the other States named in the 
title of the act. All those States were admit- 
ted to representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress, in pursuance of that law, except Georgia. 
Congress passed no new law declaring them 
entitled to representation, because this act to 
which I have referred of itself declared that 
they were entitled to representation when their 
Legislature should do certain things. 

“The Representatives from Georgia were ad- 
mitted to the, House of Representatives. So 
far Georgia was treated precisely like the other 
States named in this act. And no new act of 
Congress was passed declaring any one of them 
entitled to representation, because, as I said 
before, that declaration was already contained 
in the act of June, 1868: Mr. Dawes, at that 
time chairman of the Committee of Elections, 
reported a resolution declaring that the mem- 
bers presenting themselves here from the State 
of Georgia were entitled to their seats. That 
resolution was adopted by the House, and the 
members were sworn in, and served during the 
Fortieth Congress. The Legislature of Georgia 
had been duly organized at that time. 

“The proclamation which it was made the 
duty of the President to issue when Georgia 
should ratify the fourteenth amendment was 
duly issued by the President. We were told by 
the President and Secretary of State that that 
fourteenth amendment had become part of the 
Constitution of the United States; and among 
the States which had ratified it, thus making 
it a part of the Constitution, was the State of 
Georgia. I was about to say that the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia was duly organized, and very 
little exception was taken to its organization 
at that time. But afterward the colored mem- 
bers of the Legislature were expelled wrong- 
fully and unlawfully, so that, when the Sena- 
tors-elect from the State of Georgia presented 
their credentials to the Senate, the Senate was 
unwilling to go further in admitting represent- 
atives from that State because of this expul- 
sion of the colored members, and what was 
regarded by many as the revolutionary act of 
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that Legislature. Ihave had putin my hand the 
message of the President of the United States 
to Congress at the opening of the present 
session. He says, in speaking of the recon- 
structed States: 

Seven States which passed ordinances of secession 
have been fully restored to their places in the Union. 
The eighth, Georgia, held an election at which she 
ratified her constitution, republican in form, elected 
a Governor, members of Congress, a State Legisla- 
ture, and all other officers required. The Governor 
was duly installed, and the Legislature met and per- 
formed all the acts then required of them by the re- 
construction acts of Congress. 


“She performed all the acts required of her 
by the reconstruction acts of Congress! He 
goes on: 

Subsequently, however, in violation of the consti- 
tution which they had just ratified, as since decided 
by the Supreme Court of, the State, they unseated the 
colored members of the Legislature. and admitted to 
seats some members who are disqualified by the third 
clause of the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, an article which they themselves had con- 
tributed to ratify. Under these circumstances I 
would submit to you whether it would not be wise, 
Without delay, to enact a law authorizing the Govern- 
or of Georgia— 


“Not the ‘provisional Governor,’ but the 
Governor of Georgia— 
to convene the members originally elected to the 
Legislature, ete. 

“‘ All the State officers elected in pursuance 
of the constitution of the State were duly in- 
augurated and installed, and the affairs of the 
State were turned over to the civil authorities 
of the State by General Meade. 

“The Senate, as I was saying, hesitated about 
admitting the Senators from Georgia, and their 
credentials were referred to the Oommittee on 
the Judiciary. The majority of that com- 
mittee made report. There was a minority 
report made by Senator Trumbull, of Ilinois, 
and I believe it was concurred in by another 
member of the committee. The majority re- 
port, made by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, 
declared that in the opinion of that committee 
the State was not then entitled to be repre- 
sented. They carefully put in the word ‘now,’ 
and reported a resolution that ‘Mr. Hill is not 
now entitled to his seat in the Senate.’ Why? 
Because they held that the Legislature which 
had been duly elected and duly organized had, 
after that organization, committed a revolution- 
ary act, and therefore the State ought not then 
to be represented in Congress. That report, 
however, was never acted upon by the Senate. 
It was nothing but the report of a committee, 
and if the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
going to pin his faith to a report, and that not 
a unanimous report, of a committee of the Sen- 
ate, I would respectfully refer him to the unani- 
mous report made the day before yesterday 
by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
through Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, wherein 
they say that no more legislation is necessary 
in the case of Georgia. 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, for my own part I do 
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not profess to rely wholly upon any report that 
may be made by a committee of the other 
branch of Congress. We are here acting inde- 
pendently of that body, I hope, upon our own 
responsibility to our constituents; but I sub- 
init that if we are to follow in the footsteps of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, 
if we are to take as the law and gospel the 
mere majority report of that committee made 
in the case of Mr. Hill, of Georgia, we certainly 
should follow without question the unanimous 
report of the committee with reference to this 
subject. 

“The Legislature, as I said, wrongfully and 
unlawfully expelled the colored members, thus 
committing a revolutionary act, and in conse- 
quence of that expulsion the State has not been 
represented in the Senate of the United States, 
and the anomalous spectacle was presented of 
a State being represented in one House and 
not in the other during the Fortieth Congress. 

“Since that time there has been no election 
in the State of Georgia for members of the 
Forty-first Congress; and the Committee of 
Elections, of which the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Paine) is chairman, 
reported but a short time since that the per- 
sons who had served in the Fortieth Congress 
as members from the State of Georgia, and 
who now claimed seats in this Congress upon 
the same certificates, ought not to be admitted 
to seats in this Congress. Now, I ask gentle- 
men what is the object of passing this bill when 
there are no members-elect to this Congress 


from the State of Georgia? I will tell them. 


why. It is upon the theory of those who are 
urging this bill, that the admission of these 
gentlemen to the Fortieth Congress is to go 
for nothing, like the drink which Rip Van 
Winkle took. That is the view. Although 
they served in the Fortieth Congress, voted 
and drew their pay like any other members of 
that Congress, and very likely gave casting 
votes frequently for the passage or the defeat 
of bills, that is all to go for nothing, and they 
are to be allowed to come back here, be sworn 
in, and take their seats as members of the 
Forty-first Congress, 

“The argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) in favor of this bill 
is that it is not fair that these colored men who 
were expelled for a time from the Legislature 
should not have the enjoyment of their offices 
for the two years for which they were elected. 
Now, when those men were reseated in the 
Legislature, as they have been, of course they 
drew pay for their entire term. According to 
that argument aman who has been duly elected 
to Congress, but whose seat is contested, and 
who fails to receive a certificate of election, 
and therefore does not obtain his seat till the 
last session of the Congress, should be allowed 
to hold over into the next Congress in order to 
enjoy the full term of two years for which he 
was elected, Or, he might go into the next 
Congress, and begin de novo, blotting out en- 
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tirely his service in the previous Congress, on 
the ground that he did not enjoy a full term in 
the old Congress. That is the argument of the 
gentleman. It is very well understood what 
this bill is for. It is to prolong the tenure of 
office of certain gentlemen in the State of Geor- 
gia, and it might as well be so entitled as any 
thing else. That is the object of the bill. — 

“‘T feel, in regard to this matter, having known 
something of it, having been on the Reconstrue- 
tion Committee from the first till now, and hav- 
ing watched the course of events and persons, 
as well as of governments in those States—I 
feel as certain as I could be, without having the 
sworn testimony before me, that the passage 
of this bill prolonging the term of office of 
those men who now control the State of 
Georgia, authorizing Governor Bullock to ap- 
point all the judges again, to commence de 
novo, and putting the power of the State-in his 
hands, would be an outrage upon the people of 
the State of Georgia. I believe it is only in 
the interest of a few people who desire to per- 
petuate their reign that they may put money 
in their purse.” ; 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
this much I desire to say, dangerous as was 
the avowal of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Butler), that he intended by this 
bill to give a new lease of power to the Goy- 
ernor, the Legislature, and the present State 
officers of Georgia, revolutionary as was that 
announcement, it is as nothing compared with 
the other avowal of a purpose which I knew 
the radical leaders of the Republican party 
were rapidly approaching. 

“That avowal of the gentleman was in sub- 
stance that he wanted to pass this bill as a pre- 
cedent, to show to the people of this country 
that Congress has the right to exercise the 
same power oyer any State, no matter where, 
that in its opinion does not properly protect 
life, liberty, and property, within its borders; 
that Congress claimed the right to seize that 
State by the throat and compel it to do what 
Congress chooses to say it should do. He 
pointed to the State of Tennessee, and an- 
nounced that if his friends would stand by him 
he would seize her as he was now proposing 
to seize Georgia. 

“T knew that the more radical men of the 
Republican party were rapidly approaching 
that point. But this is the first time that I 
have ever heard the purpose deliberately 
avowed upon this floor. It required a bold 
man like the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Butler) to avow it now, and it is well that 
it has been avowed; it is well for the country 
now to understand it. It is not particularly 
because the Republican party want to retain 
power in the State of Georgia that this bill is 
to be passed, but because they want a princi- 
ple established which will authorize Congress 
to seize any State, no matter where, that does 
any thing that Congress may think is wrong 
in the treatment of the citizens of that State 
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within her own borders, in regard either to the 
persons, liberty, or property, of her citizens. It 
isnow to be settled that Congress can determine 
by the vote of a majority when to put a mili- 
tary commander over any State, when to turn 
her out of the Union, when to send her Repre- 
sentatives out of this House, and her Senators 
out of the Senate, and to remand her to a 
military despotism. If that is the avowal of 
the Republican party, as it was of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler)—and 
that party always follows the lead of its bold- 
est men, and since the removal from earth of 


the distinguished Pennsylvanian, Mr. Stevens, . 
Lhaye no doubt the gentleman from, Massa- . 


chusetts will be acknowledged as the leader of 
the more radical element of the Republican 
party in that direction—let this bill be passed, 
and the precedent will soon become a funda- 
mental principle of the party.” , 

The bill was subsequently passed by the 
following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Arnell, Asper, 
Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bingham, Blair, Boles, Booker, Bowen, Boyd, George 
M. eecoes, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, 
Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick BR. Butler, 
Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clin- 
ton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cullom Davis, 
Dawes, Dickey, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Ferriss, 
Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garfield, Gilfillan Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Heaton Heflin, 
Hill, Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, 
Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, 
Kellogg, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin Lash, Lawrence, 
Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, McCarthy, McCrary, 
McKenzie, Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. 
Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel 
P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Phelps, Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, 
Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shanks, John A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worth- 
ington C. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, 
Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, - Tillman, 
Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wel- 
ker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, John 
As Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—125. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Biggs, Bird, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox, aiiedee, Getz, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, Holman, 
Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, 
Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Milnes, Niblack, 
Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Stevenson, Stiles, 
Stone, Strader, Swann, Tanner, Trimble, Van 
Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson, Wood, and Weodward—55. 

Nor Vormve—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Bai- 
ley, Barnum, Bennett, Benton, James Brooks, 
Covode Cowles, Dixon, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, 
Fitch, Fox, Gibson, Hays, Kelsey, Maynard, McGrew, 
McKee, Morgan, Morphis, Morrissey, Mungen, Pal- 
mer, Perce, Peters, Poland, Porter, Ridgway, Lionel 
A. Sheldon, Porter Sheidon, Joseph 8. Smith, Ste- 
vens, Sweeney, Taffe, Van Wyck, Ward, and Win- 
chester—40. 


In the Senate, on March 18th, the bill was 
considered. 
Mr. Morton, of Indiana, moved to add as an 
additional section to the bill the following: * 
And be it further enacted, That so much of the aet 
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entitled ‘‘ An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1868, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved March 2, 1867, as 
prohibits the organization, arming, or calling into 
service of the militia force in the State of Georgia, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. Morton said: ‘‘In the discussion of the 
Georgia bill I will first call attention to that 
part of it which is known as the Bingham 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to vacate any of the oflices now filled in the 
State of Georgia, either by the election of the people 
or by the appointment of the Governor thereof, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
said State. 

“*T object to this clause because it interposes 
a negative in a bill that contains no affirma- 
tive. The bills we passed in'regard to Missis- 
sippi and Virginia, exactly in terms like this, 
leaving out this proviso, contained no inference 
or construction upon the subject. Therefore, 
this is an attempt to insert a negative where 
there is no affirmative in the bill to be met, 
and is wholly gratuitous. 

Neither shall this act be construed to extend the 
official term of any officer of said State beyond the 
term limited by the constitution thereof, dating from 
the election or appointment of such officer; nor to 
deprive the people of Georgia of the right under 
their constitution to elect Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia in the year 1870. 

“T object to these clauses for the same 
reason, that they are wholly gratuitous, un- 
called for, and do not meet any thing that is 
contained in the bill. But again: 

But said election shall be held in the year 1870, 
either on the day named in the constitution of said 
State or such other day as the present Legislature 
may designate by law. 

“‘T denounce this part of what is called the 
Bingham amendment as intended to take from 
the Legislature of Georgia the prerogative and 
the right to place their own construction upon 
the constitution of the State, and because it 
assumes, and assumes unjustly, that the con- 
stitution of the State must bear a certain con- 
struction; that the Legislature of Georgia is 
about to violate that construction, and that 
therefore it is the duty of Oongress to come in 
in advance and place a prohibition upon the 
possible violation of the constitution of Geor- 
gia by its own Legislature. I denounce this 
proviso as being false in fact and false in 
theory. I denounce it as being in the interest 
of the rebels, as carrying exultation to every 
unrepentant rebel in the South. ' I say that its 
adoption by the House of Representatives has 
been regarded as a rebel victory, and I claim 
that in the interest of loyalty, in the interest 
of the protection of the loyal men of Georgia, 
of peace and security to persons and property, 
it is the duty of the Senate to strike out this 
amendment. 

“This Bingham amendment has been de- 
fended by the Senator from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. 
Trumbull), and by the Senator from Vermont 
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(Mr. Edmunds). I now call upon the Senate to 
notice the theory upon which the chairman of 
the committee has placed his defence of this 
amendment. He has placed it upon the ground, 
first, that Georgia was fully reconstructed in 
1868; that she then became entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Senate of the United States; 
that she has been entitled to it ever since, and 
that she has been improperly denied a seat to 
her Senators upon this floor, and that now no 
legislation is required for the purpose of placing 
her Senators upon this floor. In other words, 
according to the theory of the Senator from 
Illinois, Georgia is now and has been since 1868 
as much a State in the Union and as much 
entitled to representation as any other State. 
This is shown, first, by the report of the Sena- 
tor as a minority of the Judiciary Committee 
to this body in 1869, more than a year ago, in 
which he reported that Georgia was restored, 
and that Mr. Hill was entitled to be immediate- 
ly sworn in as amember of the Senate. But 
the Senator the day before yesterday, in his 
speech, reiterated this position in the following 
language : 

In my own opinion no legislation whatever is 
necessary in reference to Georgia. I think she is 
just as clearly entitled to-day to have her Senators 
admitted to their seats here as was the State of Ar- 
kansas or the State of North Carolina or South Caro- 
lina, or any other of the late rebel States at the time 
their Senators were admitted. 


“ According, then, to the Senator from IIli- 
nois, Georgia has been improperly and wick- 
edly dealt with by Congress in the passage of 
the act of December 22, 1869; Georgia was 
most cruelly and wickedly outraged when Con- 
gress refused to count her electoral vote for 
President and Vice-President in February, 
1869, and has been improperly denied repre- 
sentation on this floor continually. But when 
the Senator places himself broadly upon this 
position, how can he, consistently with the 


views that he has expressed in regard to the - 


fundamental conditions put in the bills for the 
admission of Virginia and Mississippi, defend a 
provision that goes further to interfere with 
the rights of the States than any claim which 
was made by those bills, or which was made 
by myself or the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Howard) in the course of that discussion ? 
For, while we assumed the power of Congress 
to supervise the States for the purpose of main- 
taining a republican form of government, we 
did not assume, what is contained in this bill, 
that Congress had a right in advance to give a 
construction to a State constitution, and to 
legislate against the possibility of that consti- 
tution being violated by the Legislature; so 
that it seems to me the Senator’s support of 
this Bingham amendment, so called, is in direct 
conflict with the position he has so earnestly 
and so ably advocated all the time, 

“Now, Mr. President, I come to the position 
taken by the Senator from Vermont, who has 
delivered an able argument on this subject. He 
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takes the position in his speech that the gov- 
ernment of Georgia is not provisional, but that 
it is a State government in full force and oper- 
ation, and that as such the term of office of its 
officers must be counted from the time the 
State was restored to its normal position in 
the Union. Now, I would say to my friend 
from Vermont that his position, as contained 
in the speech of yesterday, I regard as utterly 
at variance with his report as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee and with the position he 
took in this body on the 26th of January, 
1870. : 

“T beg leave now most respectfully to cal 
his attention to his own resolution offered in 
this Senate on the 28th of January, the resolu- 
tion that gave rise to the report made by the 
Judiciary Committee, and upon which so much 
reliance is placed. That resolution reads thus: 

Résolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to inquire and report 
whether any further legislation is necessary nee the 
subject of the organization of the provisional Legis- 
lature in Georgia. 


“Tf that Legislature was provisional on the 
26th of January, 1870, it is provisional to-day. 
My friend from Vermont clearly recognized it 
as provisional then, and wanted to inquire 
what further legislation might be necessary to 
organize this provisional Legislature. 

‘“Now, Mr. President, is the State of Geor- 
gia at present, and has it been regarded as still 
being, subject to the reconstruction acts of 
1867? According to the theory of my friend, 
Georgia was entirely emancipated from the re- 
construction acts in 1868; and it was accord- 
ing to the theory of the Senator from Illinois ; 
but my proposition is that Georgia is to-day 
under the reconstruction acts of 1867, and has 
been continuously so, and that Congress, in 
the act of December, 1869, so regarded it; and 
that the act of 1869 is not in conflict with the 
reconstruction acts of 1867, but is simply in 
aid of them. Now, I will refer to the under- 
standing the executive department has on the 
subject, and show upon what principle Georgia 
is now governed and upon what principle 
action has been taken. I have here an order, 
issued by the President of the United States 
on the 4th of January, 1870. 

‘From this order it appears that General 
Terry is now exercising the authority of mili- 
tary commander under the acts of 1867, and 
that the Executive regards Georgia as much an 
unreconstructed State as any over which mili- 
tary commanders have presided. 

‘Now, Mr. President, at what time does a 
State government in a new State go into op- 
eration? I will take the case of a Territory 
just formed into a new State, before its admis- 
sion into the Union. Jt must adopt a consti- 
tution in pursuance of an act authorizing it to 
do it. It must elect officers of the State gov- 
ernment. Now, when does that State goy- 
ernment become effective? From what period 
does it date? Why, sir, it dates from the time 
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that the State is admitted. The previous elec- 
tion, the previous formation of the constitu- 
tion, these are all mere acts of preparation, 
these are all things preliminary, which amount 
to nothing and go for nothing unless the State 
is subsequently admitted. And so with regard 
to this work of reconstruction; if these States 
are not subsequently actually admitted to rep- 
resentation, up to that time all that. they have 
done goes for nothing. All that was done 
before was simply a matter of preparation, 
preparing them for subsequently coming in 
and being restored to their places in the Union. 

“ Therefore the State government, the tenure 
of the officers, does not date from the time the 
election was held, but dates from the time of 
the restoration of the State, when the military 
commander no longer has power to remove 
them, when they are no longer under his con- 

‘trol. But when the State government goes 
into operation, and the State is completely re- 
stored, then the tenure begins. Any other 
conclusion is illogical, and is in conflict with 
the facts and the practice of the Government. 

“T think the objection that has been taken 
to the reorganization of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia is entirely swept away. There is nothing 
left of it. It is a mere prejudice that has been 
sought to be arrayed against the organization 
of this loyal Legislature, without a single par- 
ticle of foundation in law or in fact; and yet 
this is the burden of the cry all over the land 
to-day, in the mouth of every Democratic ora- 
tor, upon the page of every Democratic news- 
paper, and in the mouth of every man who is 
in favor of the Bingham amendment, that this 
Legislature was illegally organized, because 
twenty-three or twenty-four persons were ad- 
mitted in place of those who were held to be 
ineligible, because they had the next highest 
number of votes. Isay it was legal, it was 
right, it was proper, and it was in pursuance 
of the law. 

“Then, Mr. President, taking all these clauses 
of the constitution of Georgia together, I state 
the true doctrine to be this: in the first place, 
it was not in contemplation of law that these 
terms should begin until the State takes her 
place in the Union and the government goes 
into full operation; that Governor Bullock 
does not become the Governor of Georgia until 
the State is restored, and that he is now re- 
garded and treated as the provisional Governor 
of that State, and that every officer of that 
State is regarded as provisional until, in the 
language of the act of 1867, the Senators and 
Representatives of Georgia have taken the 
oath of office in both branches of Congress. 

‘“‘T now come to another point; and, talking 
about republican governments, I should like to 
ask any candid mind if it can be regarded as 
entirely republican that officers who have been 
elected, and a State government that has been 
formed, which has been virtually deposed for 
nearly two years, has been overcome by fraud 
and violence—I ask if it is republicanism, and 
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I ask if it is just to have the time while they 
have been virtually deposed, overcome by vio- 
lence and fraud, taken out of their term ? 

“Shall men take advantage of their own 
wrong? That is the great question. These 
parties now propose to take advantage of their 
own wrong. Having held this government 
until within a few weeks past by force and 
fraud, they ask that the term shall be allowed 
to run all the time; that they shall have the 
benefit of it; and that an election shall be 
hurried ‘on while they have all the advantages, 
and which would result in putting out of 
power the Union men of Georgia, down- 
trodden, oppressed, suffering every outrage 
that men can suffer in a land that claims to be 
civilized. Shall they be turned over bound 
into the hands of their enemies? No, sir; 
there is no justice, there is no republicanism, in 
the claim.” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, it appears that the issue at the present 
moment before the Senate is not whether the 
State of Georgia shall be admitted, for it seems 
we are all in favor of that; but it is whether 
the so-called Bingham amendment, prohibiting 
the State government to continue in office be- 
yond this year, shall be preserved or stricken 
out from the bill: 

“T hesitate a little to go again over that old 
story of the progress of reconstruction in 
Georgia; but a few words on that point will 
be sufficient for the purpose of completing my 
argument. 

“The first steps of legal reconstruction were 
taken by the people of Georgia in pursuance 
of the act of March 2, 1867. A constitutional 
convention was elected from the 29th of Octo- 
ber to the 2d of November of that year. The 
convention met on the 4th of December, 1867, 
and it adjourned the 11th of March,1868. The 
constitution was ratified by the people of Geor- 
gia at an election held from the 20th to the 
23d of April, 1868. By the act of June 25, 
1868, Congress provided that certain States 
should be admitted upon their compliance with 
certain fundamental conditions precedent to 
their admission. As to Georgia, three con- 
ditions were imposed: first, the ratification 
of the fourteenth amendment; second, the ex- 
purgation of certain articles from her constitu- 
tion, which I need not name in detail here; 
and third, the exclusion from office of those 
who were disqualified by the third section of 
the fourteenth amendment. 

“The first two of these fundamental condi- 
tions were faithfully complied with; the four- 
teenth amendment was ratified, and the consti- 
tution of Georgia was expurgated by the Le- 
gislature in July, 1868. But the third of those 
conditions was evaded. Those who were dis- 
qualified by the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment were not ejected from the Legis- 
lature; but, on the contrary, loyal men: were 
expelled and others were admitted who had 
How- 
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ever, before this took place their State govern- 
ment was inaugurated in pursuance of the act 
of June 25, 1868, Military rule was with- 
drawn on the 22d of July, 1868, and in conse- 
quence certain members elected in Georgia 
were admitted by the lower House of Congress 
to seats in that body. But the Legislature of 
Georgia, having not complied with the third 
condition imposed on them, the ejection of 
members disqualified by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but having, on the contrary, ejected loyal 
men from their body, the Senate of the United 
States refused admission to their Senators. 
The reconstruction of the State of Georgia was 
therefore incomplete. 

‘Tn consequence of this, Congress passed the 
act of December 22, 1869. The Legislature 
of Georgia having committed a revolutionary 
act, had to be reorganized. The act of the 22d 
of December, 1869, was remarkable and im- 
portant for two circumstances: first, for what 
it did provide, and secondly, for what it did 
not provide. It provided for compliance with 
the third condition precedent to admission ; 
that is to say, that the Legislature of Georgia 
should expel the members who had no right 
to sit there in pursuance of the third section 
of the fourteenth constitutional amendment, 
and it provided for the admission of those who 
had been illegally expelled; but it did not pro- 
vide for the reénactment of those acts by 
which the first two fundamental conditions 
had been complied with; that is to say, it did 
not provide for a reratification of the four- 
teenth amendment and for a reéxpurgation 
of the objectionable provisions of the consti- 
tution of Georgia. 

“The act of 22d December, 1869, therefore, 
neither directly nor by implication questioned 
the validity of the ratification of the fourteenth 
amendment or of the expurgation of the con- 
stitution of Georgia, both of which acts had 
been performed in July, 1868. It may be well 
assumed that therefore the act of December 
22, 1869, confirmed the validity of these acts, 
- in the opinion at least of the Congress of the 
United States. Will it be hazardous to assume 
that, in confirming the validity of the acts per- 
formed by the Legislature of 1868, the legality 
of the existence of that Legislature was recog- 
nized likewise? The act of the 22d December, 
1869, imposed a new fundamental condition 
upon Georgia. That was the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment. » This fundamental 
condition, too, has been complied with. And 
now look at the attitude in which that State 
stands before us, 

“All obligations precedent imposed upon 
Georgia by the Congress of the United States 
have been satisfactorily discharged. First, the 
fourteenth amendment was ratified; secondly, 
the constitution of Georgia was expurgated, 
and both these acts were performed in July, 
1868; thirdly, the loyal members who had 
been expelled were readmitted, and members 
disqualified by the third section of the four- 
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teenth constitutional amendment were ex- 
pelled; and fourthly, the fifteenth constitu- 
tional amendment has been ratified. Both 
these latter acts were performed in February, 
1870. Now this State stands before us claim- 
ing admission on account of these conditions 
precedent complied with by their Legislature, 
partly in July, 1868, and partly in February, 
1870; and so this bill, for which the Senator 
from Indiana says he is going to vote, affirms. 
It says: 

Whereas the people of Georgia have framed and 
adopted a constitution of State government which 
is republican; and whereas the Legislature of Geor- 
gia elected under said constitution has ratified the 
tourteenth— 

Which was done in July, 1868— 
and the fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States; and whereas the performance of 
these several acts in good faith is a condition prece- 
dent to the representation of the State in Congress ; 
Therefore, etc. 

“Tf we ‘admit Georgia on that ground, as 
the preamble to this bill recites, then we em- 
phatically admit also the validity of the acts 
in consequence of which we are to admit 
Georgia.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘I think my friend overlooks 
the fact that this Legislature, on the same day 
that it ratified the fifteenth amendment, ratified 
the fourteenth amendment also, as if it had 
never been acted on by the pretended Legisla- . 
ture of 1868, That is the fact.” 

Mr. Schurz: “I think I shall be able to 
show that the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment falls under the same head with the rati- 
fication of the fourteenth amendment; and I 


‘would at the same time ask the Senator, inas- 


much as we insisted upon the expurgation of 
the constitution of Georgia, which act was per- 
formed in 1868 and not reperformed now, are 
we going to admit the State without its having 
fulfilled that fundamental condition? Are we 
going to be satisfied with that? But if we are 
satisfied with that, we are satisfied with an act 
performed in 1868 and not repeated since. 
Therefore, if we accept that condition as satis- 
factorily complied with, I do not see how there 
is any ground to ‘stand on but that we must 
necessarily recognize the Legislature which 
performed the act complying with that con- 
dition. 

‘It may be said, therefore, that the Legis- 
lature was elected, and all that was done by it 
was done by virtue and under the sanction of a 
State constitution, and not otherwise. That 
State constitution defined the term of life of 
the Legislature, making it two years for the 
House of Representatives and four years for the 
Senators, one-half to be elected biennially. I 
repeat, the State Legislature as such could find 
no condition: of existence at all outside of the 
State constitution, for without the State con- 
stitution it certainly would not haye been a 
State Legislature. The Legislature com- 
meneed in 1868, and, according to the consti- 
tution, providing for biennial elections, it must 
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necessarily end—at first sight, at least, we 
should conclude so—in 1870. 

“Now, it is claimed that the State Legis- 
lature may continue its official existence and 
authority for another term of two years. O 
what ground is this claimed? The Senator 
from Indiana takes the very broadest ground. 
He asserts that its existence as a State Legis- 
lature will commence only with the admission 
of Georgia as a State of the Union; that is to 
_ say, the State Legislature will commence its 
legitimate and legal life on the very day when 
we here in Congress pass an act admitting the 
State of Georgia. Now, sir, if so, how can its 
previous acts, not only those which were per- 
formed in 1868, but also those which have been 
performed in February, 1870, be considered 
legal, if, as will not be denied, they could be 
performed only by a State Legislature?” 

Mr. Morton: “ Will the Senator allow me 
to answer him?” 

Mr. Schurz: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Morton: “ Upon the theory in all cases 
received where a new State is formed out of a 
Territory, never a State before, that when the 
State is finally admitted the act relates back in 
legal effect to sanction those things that were 
done with a view to admission and as con- 
ditions of admission.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ Office-holding as well as 
every thing else?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘No, sir. 
of that.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘Yes, sir, it is on the ground 
of the so-called doctrine of relation that we 
consider those acts which were performed by 
a Legislature, elected as a State Legislature in 
a Territory, before that Territory was ad- 
mitted as a State, legal, inasmuch as the ad- 
mission of the Territory as a State relates 
back and validates all those acts which were 
performed under the sanction of the State 
constitution before. That is what I under- 
stand the Senator from Indiana to say. AmI 
correct?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘Yes, the act of admission 
does relate back, and validates that which was 
done before it; but if it validates the acts per- 
formed by a Legislature, I should like to know 
whether it does not validate that Legislature 
itself. If it validates the acts performed by 
the Legislature, does it not validate and legalize 
also the body which performed the acts at the 
time when the acts were performed? If the 
expurgation of the constitution of Georgia was 
a legal proceeding, and we certainly recognized 
it as a legal compliance with a fundamental 
condition imposed by Congress to be validated 
by the act of admission, I would ask the Sena- 
tor from Indiana whether it can possibly be 
assumed that the Legislature, when it per- 
formed that act, had no legal existence?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘I will take the State of Ne- 
braska, where a condition was imposed, and 
the condition was to be agreed to by the Legis- 
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lature before the act of admission. Afterward 
Nebraska came in. She dates as a State from 
the date of her admission by act of Congress. 
She does not date as a State from the time 
that condition was performed by the Legis- 
lature. In other words, she was not a State 
before she was a State.” 

Mr. Schurz: “No, sir, that is true; she 
was not a State before she was a State; but I 
would ask the Senator whether the Legislature 
which complied with that fundamental con- 
dition was not afterward by the act of admis- 
sion relating back to the act of the Legislature 
recognized as a Legislature, which only as a 
State Legislature could perform such an act??? 

“Mr. Morton: ‘After it fully came in, of 
course it was.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘That is the very point I am 
coming to.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘Then we agree.” 

Mr. Schurz: ‘I repeat, sir, if we admit 
that the act of admission relates back to the 
acts of the Legislature and validates them, 
then it must necessarily relate back to the body 
that performed the acts at the time when those 
acts were performed. I think it never was 
pretended that the term of a Legislature elected 
in a Territory, as an inchoate State Legislature, 
and legalized afterward by the act of admis- 
sion of that Territory as a State, commenced 
only after the act of admission; but, if I remem- 
ber correctly, it has been always held that the - 
act of admission validating the acts of the Le- 
gislature, validated at the same time the exist- 
ence of the Legislature at the time when those 
acts were performed. Has not this always 
been held? And was it ever pretended, I 
ask the Senator from Indiana, when Congress 
admitted the other reconstructed States, that 
the term of their Legislatures commenced on 
the very day when the act of readmission was 
passod? I have not heard of a single case 
where such a thing was done or pretended. 

“But, sir, if we should accept the doctrine 
which it seems is held now by the Senator 
from Indiana, that the Legislature was not a 
legal State Legislature, and that the act of 
admission does not legalize its existence at 
the time it performed these acts complying 
with the conditions precedent, what would be 
the consequence? The whole system of re- 
construction, which we have been so labori- 
ously building up, will be tumbling down; 
all the constitutional amendments fall to the 
ground; and I see, to use an old figure of 
speech, the Senator from Indiana, like blind 
Samson, shaking the only pillar on which the 
validity of these constitutional amendments 
can rest. 

But, sir, we are estopped from accepting any 
such doctrine. We are estopped by the very 
act of December 22, 1869, which, by not pro- 
viding for the reperformance of the conditions 
precedent, recognized the validity of the legis- 
lative acts by which they had been performed. 
We are estopped by the very preamble to this 
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bill, for, if we accept this doctrine, then the 
fifteenth just as well as the fourteenth amend- 
ment will have to be ratified again by the Le- 
gislature of Georgia after Georgia is admitted 
as a State; for such acts, being of that class 
which can only be legally performed by State 
_ Legislatures, must necessarily fall to the ground 
‘as soon as we assume that the bodies which 
did ratify them were not State Legislatures. 

‘“‘It seems to me that no case in the world 
can be clearer. This Legislature exists as a 
State Legislature by virtue of the State consti- 
tution of Georgia. That State constitution of 
Georgia knows no other but biennial Legisla- 
tures. This Legislature commenced in 1868, 
and it must, therefore, according to the con- 
stitution, end in 1870. If this Legislature 
does not exist by virtue of the State constitu- 
tion, then it had no constitutional authority 
whatever to ratify constitutional amendments. 
These acts are validated by the act of admis- 
sion; and, if we recognize their ‘validity, we 
must necessarily recognize the legality of the 
body which performed the acts at the. time 
when it performed them. 

“From whatever point of the compass I may 
look at this question, I can come to no other 
conclusion but that the continuation of the 
Legislature by its own act, the continuation of 
its authority beyond its term of two years, in 
violation of the fundamental law of the State 
of Georgia, would be an act of gross, palpable, 
and flagrant usurpation.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘Senators, it 
is of no use to mince this matter. This is 
simply an attempt at usurpation in Georgia, as 
plain and flagrant an attempt at usurpation as 
ever marked the course of any men in this 
world who were seeking power by illegitimate 
means; and if you adjourn without passing 
this bill substantially in the form it is, so far 
as this Bingham amendment is concerned, 
if you leave them room and verge enough in 
any way whatsoever to accomplish their pur- 
pose, relying upon being supported in their 
bad acts, relyimg upon the influence they can 
bring to bear by these manufactured stories of 
violence, by these stereotyped falsehoods upon 
their own people, by this very incarnation of 
the spirit of lies, they will come here at the 
next session of Congress and ask you to sane- 
tion their usurpation, or, if not that, to ask 
you, ‘Pray what can you do about it?’ 

“Take one course or the other, Senators. 
Stand by this constitution according to its true 
meaning; stand by it according to that inter- 
pretation which makes it consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; and if you 
stand by it in that way let your will be made 
known, and let it be made known in such a 
manner that it can become effective. If you 
are not prepared to do that, if you are prepared 
to see constitution, and law, and republican 
government, and republican ideas, and repub- 
lican principles, trampled under foot by a set 
of adventurers usurping power in one of the 
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States of this Union; if that is the sanction 
you wish to give, then, for God’s sake, be bold 
about it and say so in plain and unequivocal 
words. Do not mince the matter; do not 
dodge the matter ; do not deal in equivocations 
or dubious words. Speak truth or speak false- 
hood.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘The 
Bingham amendment is in few words, but 
they are words of despair to the loyal men of 
Georgia, and words of cheer to the disloyal. 
I have listened to the arguments in its favor. 
Do I mistake, when I say that they all resolve 
themselves into technicality? At one moment 
we have allegations of ‘irregularity,’ and at 
another of ‘estoppel,’ and such technicalities 
play their part, while the good people of Geor- 
gia are sacrificed. We are estopped, so it is 
said, by the act of December 22, 1869, which, 
failing to provide for the reperformance of cer- 
tain conditions precedent, recognized the valid- 
ity of the legislative acts by which they had 
been performed. Very well. Suppose the le- 
gislative acts are recognized as valid, what 
then? Because the ratification of the consti- 
tutional amendments is recognized, does it 
follow that Congress is thereby ‘ estopped ’— 
such is the word—in completing the work of 
reconstruction? J cannot comprehend this 
reasoning. It would be of value in a county 
court, but it is out of place in the Senate of 
the United States, on a question of reconstruc- 
tion. To my mind, all this is a matter of 
supreme indifference. The powers of Con- 
gress are above any such incident, and nothing 
has occurred to impair them in any way 
They exist now as at the: beginning, awaiting 
the discretion of Congress. 

‘Do you ask where these powers are found ? 
Of course in the two constitutional amend- 
ments already proclaimed, being ample sources 
if none others existed. Out of these Congress 
is authorized to do all that is needed to enforce 
emancipation and to protect the rights of the 
citizen, This is plain—very plain. 

‘But there are three other sources, each of 
which is overflowing. The first is from the 
necessity of the case, ew necessitate ret. This 
is the very ground on which Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall asserted the power ef Congress over the 
Territories ; but it is equally applicable in the 
work of reconstruction. From the necessity 
of the case this power must be in Congress, 
as without it reconstruction could not be com- 
pleted. You must renounce reconstruction. or 
recognize this power. 

“Then comes the ‘guarantee’ clause, which 
is another bountiful, all-sufficient fountain. 
The United States are to guarantee a repub- 
lican form of government to the States. But 
this guarantee can be executed only through 
Congress, This clause is at once old and new. 
It is old as the Constitution itself, but it is new 
in its practical exercise. And the reason is 
obvious, So long as slavery prevailed, this 
mighty power slept; but it was the sleep of a_ 
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giant. At last it has awaked, never again to 
sleep or slumber. From this time forward the 
duty of the nation to guarantee a republican 
government to all its parts will be constant and 
ever present, and this duty is reénforced by all 
needful powers. The guarantee is continuing 
and perpetual, and it must be executed at all 
hazards. In its execution, Congress must fix 
the definition of a republican government. 
How often have I said this; but I shall not 
fail to repeat it so long as the occasion re- 
quires. To Congress belongs the duty of de- 
termining what is a republican government, 
and then it must .see that such a government 
prevails in every State. 

‘““Tfin any State the existing government fails 
according to the just standard, or if it is in 
any way menaced, then must Congress inter- 
fere to execute the sleepless guarantee. And 
in this interference it may act according to its 
discretion, determining the occasion and the 
“means’ to be employed. It may act by re- 
pression or by precaution, and it may select 
any ‘means’ proper for the purpose. To say 
that it may not act by precaution as well as by 
repression is contrary to reason, and I may say 
to common-sense. Whatever may be done by 
repression may be done by precaution also. 
Such is the experience of life in other things, 
and this obligation of guarantee is subject to 
the universal law. In the selection of ‘means’ 
the whole field and the whole arsenal are at its 
command. Not an instrument, not a weapon 
proper for the purpose, which it may not grasp. 
Here the language of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
so often quoted, harmonizes with the claim of 
power which I now make: 

The Government which has aright to do any act, 
and has imposed on it the duty of performing that 
act, must, according to the dictates of reason, be al- 
lowed to select the means, and those who contend 
that it may not select any appropriate means, that 
one particular mode of effecting the object is excepted, 
take upon themselves the burden of establishing that 
exception. 

‘In onr recent debates, able Senators have 
denied every thing. They will not concede the 
‘means,’ and they even ignore this great 
clause, which, as Cicero said of the ancient 
senatus consultum, has rested so long, like a 
sword in its scabbard. But there itis. Sena- 
tors may ignore it; they may not see it; but 
there it is in the Constitution. In attempting 
to belittle this clause, Senators only show how 
little they appreciate the lofty unity of the 
republic. Other clauses are important in the 
machinery of government; but this guarantee 
makes the republic one and indivisible, being 
‘One out of Many,’ and places the rights of all 
under the protecting power of the nation. 

“Before the extinction of slavery, State 
rights were successful against this guarantee. 
To invoke this tyrannical pretension was 
enough. How often was it heard on this floor! 
How completely did it dominate the Consti- 
tution itself! But the habit still continues, 
and we are still compelled to hear this same 
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pretension, under which States played the 
turtle, drawing head, legs, and tail, all within 
an impenetrable shell. With the overthrow 
of the rebellion on the bloody field, this pre- 
tension should have been abandoned and for- 
gotten. <A State is not a turtle, which can 
shut itself within its shell, and enjoy its own 
separate animal existence, but it is a com- 
ponent part of this great republic, with which 
it is interlaced and interlocked so as to share 
with every other State a common life, subject 
to one and the same prevailing law. To insist 
that a State can play the turtle now as in the 
days when slavery ruled is to dishonor the 
Constitution and to abandon the crowning 
victory over the rebellion. 

‘Do you ask for the power in the Constitu- 
tion to enter into a State and establish repub- 
lican government? I give it to you in an im- 
mortal text. To question it is to show an 
ignorance of language, which in this case is 
clear beyond criticism, and an ignorance also 
of the true genius of American institutions, 
where unity of rights is the alpha and the 
omega. The national motto, ‘# Pluribus 
Unum,’ is another expression of that great 
unity by which the States are lost in the 
nation. And this guarantee I now invoke for 
the protection of the good people of Georgia, 
and for the protection hereafter of human 
rights when imperilled anywhere within the 
limits of the republic. 

“But there are other and _ exceptional 
reasons why Georgia is still within the con- 
trol of Congress. The process of reconstruc- 
tion in this State is not yet completed; so that 
the government there is simply provisional 
and nothing else. This is only according to 
the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
where it is provided: 

That, until the people of the said rebel States shall 
be py LAw admitted to representation in the Congress 
of the United States, any civil governments which may 
exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in 
all respects subject to the paramount authority of the 
United States at any time to abolish, modify, control, 
or supersede the same. 


“Nothing can be more explicit. Until the 
people of the rebel States are ‘by law’ ad- 
mitted to representation, they are under the 
power of Congress. Every thing done is in- 
choate only, and nothing more. But Georgia 
is not yet ‘by law’ admitted to representa- 
tion, and we are now considering when and 
how such admission shall take place. Mean- 
while, according to express language of the act, 
the government is ‘provisional only;’ nor is 
this all, for the act proceeds to declare further 
that this gavernment is ‘in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States 
at any time to abolish, modify, or supersede the 
same.’ Words cannot be stronger. ‘ Abolish,’ 
‘modify,’ ‘supersede.’ To argue against their 
plain meaning is simply ridiculous. To insist 
that the existing government is beyond the 
reach of Congress, to be extended or abridged, 
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to be recognized or superseded, in its discretion, 
is preposterous. The power is reserved in 
terms almost excessive in fulness, Therefore 
do I say, there can be no question of power 
on the present occasion. As well question 
that the sun shines or that the river flows. 

“There being no question of power, there 
arises, then, the obligation of duty. Congress 
has the power to protect republican institu- 
tions in Georgia, and to protect the good peo- 
ple there, and it has the farther power to 
superintend the work of reconstruction to the 
end. All this it must do. It cannot abandon 
the appointed work. Of course, it will ascer- 
tain the exact condition of things, and will 
then apply the remedy. No excuse of State 
rights, no fine-spun technicality, no plea of 
irregularity, no argument of ‘estoppel,’ can be 
heard. All these are trivial and unworthy 
against the commanding duty. Georgia must 
be saved to herself and to the Union, and Con- 
gress must supply the means. 

“Several courses are open to Congress, and 
all equally within its powers; for all are de- 
rived from the same fountains. 

“1. Georgia may be remanded for an in- 
definite period to a condition like that of the 
Territories, subordinate in all respects to the 
jurisdiction of Congress, which may mean- 
while mould it into loyalty and order. 

“2. Or the State may be subjected to a 
military government until such time as it is fit 
in every respect for self government. 

“3. Or the existing provisional government 
may be invested with the powers of the 
State, in such form and way and for such 


term as Congress in its discretion shall think” 


best. 

“T doubt not that there are other modes 
within the jurisdiction of Congress; but these 
are all contained substantially in the three I 
have named. 

“It is not now proposed to remand Georgia 
to a territorial condition or to subject the State 
to a military government. But it is proposed 
to place it in charge of the existing provisional 
government, which is to continue for a full con- 
stitutional term; and this is done as the best 
way of guarding against disturbing forces from 
the late rebellion. It is said that this will be 
sufficient. I hope that it may be. I am satis- 
fied that it is the least Congress can do in the 
exigency. Any thing short of this will be the 
betrayal of those who have a right to our pro- 
tection. 

“* Against this simple and moderate proposi- 
tion is interposed the Bingham amendment, 
which, however plausible in form, is destrue- 
tive in consequence. It is enough that it hands 
over the State to misrule and violence. Sen- 
ators, how can you do this thing? How can 
you hesitate to take every heed and precaution 
against even the possibility of such an occur- 
rence? You have the power. Then must you 
exercise it. In the recent history of Georgia 
nothing can be adduced to make you hesitate. 


On the contrary, all things, when properly un- 


derstood, conspire to constrain the exercise of 
this power. 

“How feeble is the argument that because 
Governor Bullock was chosen Governor and 
the Legislature commenced its session at a given 


date now passed, therefore, in this process of 


reconstruction, the constitutional term of the 
Governor and of the Legislature must be lim- 
ited to two years from that date. Besides ig- 
noring all the controlling powers of Congress, 
this assumption ignores also the conduct of 
this very Legislature by which its organization 
was for a while defeated. Nothing is clearer 
than that the termination of the provisional 
government in Georgia was contingent on the 
performance of certain covenants, express and 
implied. These covenants have been out- 
rageously violated. The very form of govern- 
mentanderwent a change when persons clearly 
ineligible from disloyalty were allowed to take 
part in it while citizens entitled to equal rights, 
and especially protected by the reconstruction 
laws, were tyrannically ejected from the Le- 
gislature. There was for the time being a 
usurpation. Had this violation of underlying 
covenants been anticipated, reconstruction 
would have been postponed. No Senator will 
pretend the contrary. But Congress, in view 
of what has oceurred, may justly do what it 
would haye done, had it anticipated the result. 
It may postpone reconstruction—treating the 
Legislature meanwhile as provisional, and rec- 
ognizing its acts only so far as in the judg- 
ment of Congress they are fit to be recog- 
nized. 

“Am I not right when I insist that Con- 
gress is a High Court of Equity, with Georgia 
at its bar? It only remains that it should 
apply the principles of equity, especially sup- 
plying deficiencies in the existing law, enjoin- 
ing against threatened wrong, and seeing that 
justice is done—all technicalities to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Against all strictness 
of law conscience must prevail, and, if there 
are niceties and subtilties in the law, they 
must all minister to the completion of recon- 
struction. To this end, the process of Congress 
must go forth in such form as will best estab- 
lish peace and security in that State under the 
safeguard of equal laws. With the execution 
of this process Georgia will be a republican 
government in reality as in name.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: “ Why, 
sir, what is the meaning of all this wild talk 
about the Constitution being construed in the 
light of modern progress and new American 
ideas? What do Senators mean by it? There 
is nothing quite so easy as generality of ex- 
pression. There is nothing quite so unprofitable 
in the management of practical affairs as mere 
oracular declarations. Much that the Senator 
has uttered everybody concedes. When he 
leaves the field of constitutional discussion en- 
tirely, and goes into a very learned discussion 
of the technical rules which regulate the ju- 
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risdiction of the court of chancery, quoting 
from the decisions of the chancellors, of course 
every Senator assents ‘to his propositions: but 
the wonder is to see what they have to do 
with this question. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts seriously maintain that Con- 
gress has the power to amplify its jurisdiction 
according to the generous theory of a court of 
chancery, to meet any case which, in its judg- 
ment, calls for a remedy? Here is the Consti- 
tution, it is still in print, it still lies on your 
tables, and we still go up to the President’s 
desk and swear to support it. Turn now at 
random to any one of its provisions: ‘‘No 
State shall coin money.” That is the pro- 
vision, notwithstanding the civil war, and not- 
withstanding the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. Does it still mean what it used 
to mean, or, in the light of modern progress 
and American ideas, may a State coin money? 
The provision in the Constitution is as fol- 
lows: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 


“Now, sir, since the war, and conceding 
every thing to modern progress and new Amer- 
ican ideas} which can properly be conceded to 
them, does the Senator maintain that a State 
may enter into a treaty; may grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; may coin money; may 
emit bills of credit; may make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; may pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ? 

‘Now, Lask the Senator to descend from 
his tripod, to emerge from his oracular and 
profane mysteries, and meet the precise ques- 
tions. Can Congress do any one of the things 
which the provisions of the Constitution say 
it shall not do? For instance, can Congress, 
since the war, grant titles of nobility? Many 
a soldier has earned them; but can Congress 
grant them? If the Senator does not maintain 
the affirmative of any one of these questions, 
what does he mean by all this wantonness of 


speech? If no particular provision of the Con- _ 


stitution has been changed, or can be disre- 
garded, how is it that every provision or the 
whole Constitution has ceased to be obliga- 
tory? This loose method of construction, this 
utter contempt of the Constitution, bodes evil 
to our country, and nothing but evil. 

“Sir, we all understand that we are en- 
gaged in the transaction of grave and impor- 
tant business. The admission of a political 
community into the fellowship of the Union as 
a State is no trifling matter. It should not be 
done lightly, nor in heat, nor in haste, nor in 
passion. We are free men to-day, the fifteenth 
amendment being secured. We have a per- 
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fect right, and it is our bounden duty, to give 
the most elaborate investigation and mature 
deliberation to this subject. We are consider- 
ing the bill which lies upon your table for the 
admission of the State government of Georgia 
into this Union as a State. From the first 
organization of the Government down to the 
civil war in 1860 the admission of new States 
was matter of frequent occurrence. Vermont 
and Kentucky were the first two States admit- 
ted into the Union. They were declared to be 
admitted as ‘new and entire’ States of the 
Union. This terse and masculine’ phrase, ‘new 
and entire,’ has deep significance. Take now 
the Statutes-at-Large, and it will be found that, 
in the instance of every State admitted into 
the Union prior to 1861, it is declared to be 
admitted ‘on a footing with the original States 
in every respect whatever.’ 

“But, sir, the bill now before us for the 
admission of Georgia is a different thing alto- 
gether. It declares, indeed, that Georgia shall 
be admitted as a State, but it says not much 
about her coming in on a footing of equality 
with the other States. The first two lines of 
the bill declare that she shall bea State. Then 
follow three pages of solemn enactment de- 
signed to prevent her being admitted to the 
full rights of a State. It does not declare her 
equal to the other States, but it does provide 
that she shall not be. 

‘““In’ the first place, here is what is called 
the Bingham amendment, which I will pass 
over for the present, and then comes: 

And provided further, That the State of Georgia 
is admitted to representation in Congress as one of 
the States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions : 

First, that the constitution of Georgia shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote, ete. 


“ And the next condition is: 


Second, that it shall never be lawful for the said 
State to deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account of his race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, of the right to hold office under the con- 
stitution and laws of said State. 


“That is of course not covered by any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is this: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

“That is as far as you have gone in your 
fundamental law. You have said that no dis- 
tinction of race or color shall exist in voting, 
and that is the law in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, in Wisconsin and in Indiana, and 
everywhere else in this Union; but in Georgia 
you advance a step further and say that she 
shall never so change her constitution as to de- 
prive any citizen of the United States, on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, of the right to hold office under 
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the constitution and laws of the State. And 
then— 

Third, that the constitution of Georgia shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the school rights and privileges 
secured by the constitution of said State. 

“¢The school rights and privileges,’ the 
precise rights and privileges. In other words, 
you strike down the power of Georgia to 
change, to amend the present provisions of the 
constitution on that subject as it now stands. 

‘“T come, then, to the exact pending ques- 
tion, whether Congress may deny to a State, 
in the form of a condition contained in the 
act of admission, a power secured to the State 

_by the Constitution of the United States. 

“There are certain fundamental principles 
to be borne in mind in every constitutional 
discussion ; one of which is, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is one of delegated 
powers, and that all sovereign powers not dele- 
gated to the Union are reserved to the States 
respectively, orto the people. The powers of 
the Union are either conferred in express 
language or by reasonable intendment as an 
incident to or.a means of executing some power 
expressly granted. All else belongs to the 
States. The tenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution is in full force, and declares: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

“Now, if it be claimed that Congress has 
the power to enact this bill, the burden is upon 
those who make such claim to point out the 


provision in the Oonstitution which grants - 


such power, or specify the power to which this 
power is an incident or a means of execution. 
Of course at this point in the discussion I take 
leave of the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
do not intend to skirmish with him in the twi- 
light of the Declaration of Independence, nor 
contend with him as to his translation of # Plu- 
ribus Unum. I dismiss all that part of the 
debate for the purpose of calling your atten- 
tion to a little instrument you have sworn to 
support, called the Constitution of the United 
States. , 

“Ordinarily, when the Constitution does 
grant a power to the Union, ingenious and 
learned men, like the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Howard), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Edmunds), and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Morton), will be able to coneur in point- 
ing out the provision which confers the power. 
But how is it in this case? Perhaps the most 
generally approved popular ground upon which 
to rest the power to impose these fundamental 
conditions is this: that inasmuch as the power 
to admit new States is with Congress, and 
Congress may, in its discretion, admit or re- 
fuse to admit a particular State, it may admit 
a State upon such terms and- conditions as it 
pleases. But the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Howard) exploded this heresy at one dash. 
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“He said, and, being one of the best law- 
yers in this body, his opinion is entitled to con- 
sideration : Pes ; 

The first provision in this bill, not a condition, 
but a positive enactment—and in that light I also 
view the other clauses of the bill which purport to 
be conditions ; they are not lenala and technically 
speaking, in my judgment, conditions ; they are posi- 
tive, imperative enactments, and take effect as such 
as much as if they had declared that such and such 
should be the ease in reference to the State of Mis- 
sissippi—the first clause requires every member of 
the Legislature of Bivsiseipp to take an oath, sub- 
stantially, that he does not fall within the third arti- 
cle of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


“The idea, then, that a State could be ad- 
mitted upon conditions, in any lawyer-like 
sense of the term condition, finds no favor with 
the Senator from Michigan. He rests the right 
to pass this bill upon the power of Congress 
to guarantee a republican form of government 
to the States, and maintains that what are 
called conditions are positive legislative enact- 
ments. 

“Then came the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Edmunds), and if there be a better law- 
yer in this Chamber than the Senator from 
Michigan, which I do not assert, it is the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. He says: : 

Some gentlemen imagine that this authority is 


found in what is called the republican guarantee 
clause of the Constitution. . 


“Thus, referring to his friend from Michi- 
gan: 

I do not think so, I confess, as it stands upon this 
particular bill, because I think that we might change 
—not entirely abrogate, it may be, but we might 
change—either one of these provisions in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi, and the constitution would be 
republican still; it might be as efficient still possibly 
by some change. So that, in order to secure a repub- 
lican form of government in Mississippi, it does not 
occur to me that it is essential that the precise form 
of security for suffrage and for education, that that 
constitution now has, should be held to and observed. 


“He goes on further to repudiate the ground 
upon which the Senator from Michigan rested 
the power, and placed it finally upon the power 
of the Government of the United States to 
make a treaty with a State, which I shall con- 
sider presently. 

“Thus we see the popular idea, that Congress 
may impose conditions repudiated by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who rests the power upon 
the guarantee clause in the Constitution, and 
that, in its turn, the theory of the Senator 
from Michigan is repudiated by the Senator 
from Vermont, who rests this power upon the 
ground of a treaty between the Union and the 
State; although he did not condescend to point 
out what provision of the Constitution author- 
izes Congress to enter into treaty relations 
with a State either to restrict or enlarge the 
powers of such State. 

“T now cite a high authority upon all legal 
questions, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Mor- 
ton), and the Senate will see how completely 
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and conclusively he puts to rout all his asso- 
ciates in this discussion. 

“Discussing this amendment, the Senator 
from Indiana said : 

Mr. Morton: I would respectfully suggest to the 
Senator from Missouri that he can attain all that he 
_ desires by his amendment and yet leave off the last 
and the objectionable clause, which is that contain- 
ing the statement that this shall never be changed. 
I do not believe we have the right to lay a perpetual 
obligation upon an incoming State or upon a State 
that is about to be restored. We can prescribe the 
conditions upon which we will admit a State. We 
can say ‘‘ You shall put universal suffrage in the 
constitution,” or ‘‘ you shall put voting by ballot inthe 
constitution, or we will not receive you.” But 
after the State has been received it is at liberty then 
to amend its constitution in any manner so that it 
maintains a republican form of government. We 
cannot bind any State not to amend the constitution, 
so that the amendment be consistent with a repub- 
liean form of government; but we can say that these 
constitutions shall not be accepted, in the first place 
unless they contain a provision that the voting shal 
be by ballot.— Congressional Globe, Fortieth Congress, 
first session, page 103. 


“‘ Again, on the 27th of May, 1868, the Ar- 
kansas bill being before the Senate, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana delivered an unanswerable 
constitutional speech, from which J shall read 
several extracts : 

Mr. President, Ishould like to inquire what is to 
be the practical advantage to result from the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri? He seeks to im- 

ose a fundamental condition upon the people of Ar- 

ansas, that they shall never amend their constitu- 
tion in regard to suffrage so as to take it away from 
any class of persons who have it by the constitution 
as now framed. 


“J desire to say at this point that although 
the precise question before the Senate at that 
time, namely, the power of Congress to fetter 
a State in regard to suffrage, may be affected 
by the fifteenth amendment, yet the doctrine 
and philosophy of this speech are that Congress 
cannot destroy a power which the Constitu- 
tion reserves to a State, and the question of 
suffrage was only an instance illustrating the 
general principle. 

“Sir, the whole doctrine of fundamental 
conditions, the more you consider it, the more 
candidly and patiently you investigate the 
ground upon which it rests, looms up in mon- 
strous proportions of absurdity more and 
more. It deals a destructive blow upon the 
very foundations of the Constitution, and de- 
stroys the harmony of our system of govern- 
ment. Itis sowing the wind that our children 
may reap the whirlwind.” 

The following amendment was offered by 
Mr, Williams, of Oregon: Strike out all between 
the word “ officer,” in the twelfth line, second 
page, and the word “provided,” in the eigh- 
teenth line, same page, and insert: 

Provided ‘further, That the next election for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of said State shall be 
held on the Tuesday after the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1872, and the last clause of the second 
subdivision of the first section of the third article of 
said constitution, in the following words: ‘‘ The 
General Assembly may, by law, change the time of 
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election, and the members shall hold until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified,” shall never be by 
any Legislature exercised so as to extend the term 
of any office beyond fhe regular period named in the 
said constitution; and the said General Assembly 
shall, by joint resolution, consent to this proviso as 
a Pe ade condition before this act shall take 
effect. 


It was rejected by the following vote : 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Boreman, Chan- 
dler, Cole, Drake, Fenton, Flanagan, Gilbert, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Howard, Howell, Lewis, Nye, Os- 
born, Ramsey, Rice, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Warner, Williams, and Wilson—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham, Carpen- 
ter, Casserly, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, Fowler, am- 
ilton of Maryland, Howe, Johnston, McCreery, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Patterson, 
Pratt, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Sprague, Stockton, 
Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, an illey—25. 

Assent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin, tidmunds, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Harris, Kellogg McDonald, Morton, Norton, 
Pomeroy, Pool, Revels, Robertson, Ross, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Thurman, and Yates—23. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, offered the 
following amendment: to strike out the first 
proviso, which was this Bingham amendment, 
and insert as follows : 

That in consequence of the failure of the General 
Assembly of Georgia to effect a legal organization 
for a period of over eighteen months, it be, and 
hereby is, declared that the term of service of the 
said General Assembly shall date from the 26th of 
January, 1870, and shall continue until the persons 
to be chosen on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November, 1872, as members of the General As- 
sembly of such State are qualified: Provided, That 
the last clause of the second subdivision of the first 
section of the third article of the constitution of 
Gore, in the following words, ‘‘ The General As- 
sembly may by law change the time of election, and 
the members shall hold until their successors are 
elected and qualified,’ shall never be by any Legis- 
lature exercised so as to extend the term of office 
beyond the regular period named in the said consti- 
tution; and the said General Assembly shall by joint 
resolution consent to this fundamental condition 
before this act shall take effect. 


Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, moved the follow- 
ing as a substitute for that of Mr. Wilson : 


That the ousting government in the State of 
Georgia is hereby declared to be provisional; and 
the same shall continue subject to the provisions of 
the acts of Congress of March 2, 1867, and March 23 
1867, and of July 19, 1867, uutil the admission of said 
State by law to representation in Congress ; and for 
this purpose the State of Georgia shall constitute the 
Third Military District. 

Sxro. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of and under the powers and 
limitations provided in said acts, an election shall be 
held in said State on Tuesday, the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1870, for all the members of the General As- 
sembly of said State provided for in the constitu- 
tion of said State, adopted by its convention on the 
llth day of March, 1868, at which election all per- 
sons who by said constitution are electors shall be en- 
titled to vote, And said General Assembly so elected 
shall assemble at the capitol of said State on the 13th 
day of December, 1870, and organize, preparatory to 
the admission of the State to representation in Con- 

ress. And the powers and functions of the mem- 
ers of the existing General Assembly shall cease 
and determine on the said 18th day of December, 


1870. 
It was adopted by the following vote: 
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Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Buck- 
ingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, 
Davis, Edmunds Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, McCreery, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Patterson, 
Pomeroy, Pool,.Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, Saw- 
yer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stockton, Thurman, 
Tipton, Trumbull ‘Warnet, and Willey—37. 

Ays—Measrs. Boreman Brownlow, Drake, Fen- 
ton, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, 
Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—24, 

Assent— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Conkling, Gilbert, Johnston, Lewis, Nor- 
ton, Sprague, and Vickers—11. 


The amendment was then agreed to by the 
following vote: 


Yzeas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Mc- 
Creery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pat- 
terson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Warner, and Willey—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Drake, Fenton, Flana- 

an, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, Howell, 

Donald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Revels, Rice, Ross, 
Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Trumbull, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, and Yates—23. 

Assent — Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Conkling, Cragin, Gilbert, Johnston, 
Lewis, Norton, Ramsey, Sprague, and Vickers—13. 


_ Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, then moved to 
strike out all of the bill except the amend- 
ment offered by him, as above; which was 
agreed to by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter. Conary, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Drake Edmunds erry, Fowler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, 
Kellogg, MeCreery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robert- 
son, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, 
Stockton, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, and Willey 

Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Chandler, Fenton, 
Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, 
Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—23. 

» AssEnT— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Gilbert, Johnston, Lewis, Norton, Sprague, 
Thurman, and Vickers—11. 


Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, moved the following 
as an additional section of the bill: 


Sxo. —.And be it further enacted, That whenever 
it shall appear to the President, from an application 
by the Legislature of any State, or by the Governor 
of such State when the Tpeuleniie cannot be con- 
vened, that there exist in such State organizations 
or combinations of men engaged in the perpetration 
of acts of violence against the persons or property 
of others, or in obstructing the due execution of the 
laws of such State, and that the government of such 
State is unable to suppress the perpetration of such 
acts of violence or obstruction, it shall be the duty 
of the President to send into such States such num- 
ber of the troops of the United States as may be ne- 
cessary for the suppression of such acts of violence 
or obstruction, and the subjugation and dispersion 
of such organizations and combinations. 


This was agreed to by the following vote: 
Yzas—Messrs, Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 


Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Cragin, Davis, Edmunds, 
Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Howe, Howell, Morrill of Maine Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Pomeroy, Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, Saw- 

er, Schurz, Scott Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, 
itnetong Tipton, ‘Trumbull, and Willey—82. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Chan- 
dler, Corbett, Drake, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harris, Howard, McDonald, Nye, Osborn, Pool, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Sumner, 
Thayer, Warner, Wilson, and Yates—24. 

Axsent— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Fenton, Gilbert, Johnston, Kellogg, 
Lewis, McCreery, Morton, Norton, Patterson, 
Sprague, Vickers, and Williams—16, 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, offered the following 
as an additional section to the bill: 


That whenever it shall appear to the President, 
from an application by the Legislature of any State, 
or by the Governor of such State when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, that domestie violence 
prevails in any city, county, or municipal organiza- 
tion in such State, that cannot be suppressed by the 
local authorities, it shall be the duty of the President 
to BUDD Tse such domestic violence, and for that pur- 
pose he is hereby authorized to employ the military 
force of the United States, and any portion of the 
militia of any State he may deem necessary, and to 
exercise all such powers and inflict such punishment 
as may by the laws, or the rules and articles of war, 
be exercised or inflicted in case of insurrection or 
invasion. 


Which was agreed to by the following 
vote: 


Yzas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Chandler, Drake, 
Fenton, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Harris, Howard, McDonald, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pool Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Robertson, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart 
Sumner, Thayer, Warner, Williams, Wilson, and 
Yates—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, corbett, Davis, Edmunds, 
Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of Maryland, Howe, How- 
ell, MeCreery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Pomeroy, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Trumbull, and Willey—26. 

Axssent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin, Gilbert, Johnston, Kel- 
logg, Lewis, Norton, Schurz, Sprague, and Vick- 
ers—l4, 


The following preamble was then agreed | 
to: 

Whereas great irregularities have been practised 
in the organization of the Legislature in the State | 
of Georgia, both in its first organization and in the 
expulsion of certain members, as well also as in its 
reorganization since the act of December last: 
Therefore. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate 
as amended, 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “‘I move to 
amend this particular amendment, to conform 
to what my friend from Ohio has just sug- 
gested, by adding the words, ‘but this pro- 
vision shall not authorize the suspension of 
the writ of habcas corpus.’ That will make 
it so that there will be no dispute about it.” 

Which was rejected by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham, Carpenter, 
Casserly, Cole, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Fowler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin Howe, Howell, Mc- 
Creery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pat- 
terson, Pomeroy, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, 
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Scott, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Wil- 
ley, and Williams—29, 

- "Navs—Messrs, Abbott, Ames, Boreman, Chan- 
-dler, Corbett, oe Drake, Fenton, Flanagan, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, McDonald, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, 
Robertson, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Warner, Wilson, and Yates—30.- 

Axsent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 

Cattell, Conkling, Gilbert, Harlan, Johnston, Kel- 

logg, Lewis, Norton, Sprague, and Vickers—13. 


Mr. Morton, of Indiana, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 


And be it further enacted, That so much of the act 
entitled ‘‘ An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the army for the year ending June 80, 1868, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved March 2, 1867, as 
prohibited the organization, arming, or calling into 
service, of the militia forces in the State of Georgia, 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 


Kt was agreed to by the following vote: 


Yrsas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Bore- 
man, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, Howell, Kel- 
loge, MgDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Robertson, Ross, 
Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, and Yates—48. 

Nays—Messrs. Casserly, Fowler, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamlin, Howe, McCreery, Sawyer, and 
Stockton—8. 

Azsent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin, Davis, Gilbert, Harlan, 
Johnston, Lewis, ‘Norton, Saulsbury, Sprague, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—16. 


The bill was then passed by the following 
vote: 


Yuas—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry 
Hanlin, Howe, Kelioge, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robert- 
son, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Tipton, 
Warner, and Willey—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Chandler, Drake, Fen- 
ton, Flanagan, Fowler, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, 
Howard, Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Trumbull, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—25, 

Agsent—Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Casserly, Cattell, Conkling, Davis, Gilbert, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Harlan, Johnston, Lewis, 
McCreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stockton, 
Thurman, and Vickers—20, 


In the House, on June 24th, Mr. Butler, from 
the Committee on Reconstruction, reported 
back the amendment of the Senate, with the 
recommendation that the bill previously offered 
by him be passed, with a brief amendment. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
by substituting for the Senate amendment as 
follows: 

Srorron 1. And be it further enacted, That the State 
of Georgia having complied with the reconstruction 
acts, and the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States having been 
ratified, in good faith by a legal Legislature of said 
State, it is hereby declared that the State of Georgia 
is entitled to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sxo. 2. That so much of the act entitled ‘‘ An act 
making appropriations for the support ef the army 
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for the year ending June 30, 1868,” as prohibits the 
organization, arming, or calling into service, of the 
militia forces in the States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
bare and Virginia, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, moved to add to 
the end of the first section the words: 


But nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to deprive the people of Georgia of the right to an 
election for members of the General Assembly of 
said State in the year 1870, as provided for in the con- 
stitution of said State. 


Mr. Dickey, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike 
out the words ‘in the year 1870,” which was_ 
carried by the following vote : 


Yxras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Boles, Boyd, George M. 

rooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Cessna, Churchill William 
T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. 
Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Cullum, Davis, 
Dawes, Degener, Dixon, Donley, Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, 
Ferry, Fisher, Fitch, Gilfillan, Hale Hamilton, Har- 
ris, Hay, Hays, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Ingersoll, 
Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, 
Ketcham, Knapp, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Lough- 
ridge, Maynard, McCrary, McKee, William Moore, 
Morphis aniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, New- 
sham, O'Neill, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck,, 
Perce, Peters, Phelps Platt Poland, Pomeroy, Por- 
ter, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Sco- 
field, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, 
Willam J. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, 
Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, 
Strong, Taffe, Taylor, Tillman, Twichell, Tyner, Van 
Horn, Van Wyck, Wallace, Ward, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, 
Whittemore, Wilkinson, Williams, and John T. Wil- 
son—123. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beaman, 
Beatty, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Conner, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, 
Finkelnburg, Garfield, Getz, Griswold, Haight, Hal- 
deman, Hambleton, Hawkins, Holman, Jenckes, 
Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kellogg, Knott, Laflin, 
Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McKenzie, 
MeNeely, Jesse H. Moore, ‘Morgan, Morrissey, Mun- 
gen, Niblack, Orth, Potter, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Shober, Slocum, John A. Smith, 
Joseph §. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Sweeney, Trimble, 
Upson, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson, Winans, Wood, and Woodward—‘71. 

Nor Vorrne—Messrs. Ayer, Barnum, Booker, Bow- 
en, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cowles, Dickey, Du- 
val, Fox, Gibson, Hamill, Hawley, Heaton, Hoge, 
Hotchkiss, Kerr, Lynch, McCarthy, McGrew, Mer- 
cur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Randall, Ridgway Schenck, Worthington C. Smith, 
Strader, Swann, Tanner. Townsend, Voorhees, Wil- 
lard, Winchester, and Witcher—86. 


The question next recurred on Mr. Farns- 
worth’s amendment as amended; and it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows : 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ambler, Archer, 
Axtell, Beaman, Beatty, Beck, Benjamin, Bingham, 
Bird, Blair, Booker, James Brooks, Burchard, Burr, 
Calkin, Cleveland, Conner, Cook, Crebs, Cullom, 
Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, 
Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, 
Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hale Hambleton, Haw— 
kins, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Johnson, 
Thomas L. Jones, Judd, Kellogg, Ketcham, Knott, 
Laflin, Lewis, Logan, Marshall, Mayham, McCor- 
mick, McKenzie, McNeely, Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Morrissey, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, 
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Packard, Paine, Peters, Poland, Potter, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sargent, Schumaker, Sherrod, Shober, Slo- 
cum, John A. Smith, Joseph S. Smith, Starkweather, 
Stiles, Stone, Stromg, Sweeney, Taffe, Trimble, Ty- 
ner, Upson, Van Auken, Van Tram Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wells, Williams 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winans, Wood, and Woodward 
—98, ° 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, Asper, 
Atwood, Bailey, Barry, Bennett, Benton, Boles, 
George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buftinton, Bur- 
enjamin F, Butler, Cessna, Churchill, William 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb Clinton L. 
Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Covode, Davis Dawes Deg- 
ener, Dixon, Donley, Dyer, Ela Fisher, Gilfillan, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hays, eflin, ill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Alexander H. Jones, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Loughridge, Maynard, McCrary, 
McKee, William Moore, Morphis, Myers, Negley, 
Newsham, O’Neill, Palmer, eck, Perce, Phelps, 
Platt, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, Sanford, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, William J, Smith, 
William Smyth, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strickland, Taylor, Tillman Twichel, Van Horn, 
Van Wyck, Wallace, Ward, We ker, Wheeler, Whit- 
temore, Wilkinson, and John T. Wilson—90. 

Nor Voruve—Messrs Ayer, Banks, Barnum, Biggs, 
Bowen, Boyd, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cowles, 
Cox, Dickey, Duval Fox, Gibson Hamill, Hawley, 
Heaton, Hoge, Hotchkiss, Kerr, Lynch, McCarthy 
McGrew, Mereur, Milnes ‘Eliakim H. Moore, Samuel 
Pe Morrill, Packer, Randall, Ridgway, Roots, Schenck, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Worthington C. Smith, Strader, 
Swann, Tanner, Townsend, Voorhees, Willard, Win- 
chester, and Witcher—42. 


The Speaker: ‘“‘The next amendment in 
order will be that of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Lawrence).”’ 

The Olerk read Mr. Lawrence’s amendment, 
as follows : 


Add to Mr. Dawes’s amendment the following : 

And be it further enacted, That the State of Georgia 
is admitted to representation in Congress as one of 
the States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions: first, that it shall never be law- 
ful for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said State, 
or upon any such ground to require of him any other 
qualifications for office than such as are required of 
all other citizens ; second, that the constitution of 
Georgia shall never be so amended or changed as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges secured by 
the constitution of said State. 


dett 
os Clark, Sidne 


The question was put on Mr. Lawrence's 
amendment; and there were—yeas 48, nays 74. 

The amendment of Mr. Lawrence was not 
agreed to. 

The Speaker ; ‘The question recurs on the 
amendment, as amended, of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes), which is an amend- 
ment to the Senate substitute. Practically, as 
it now stands, it amounts to a substitute for the 
Senate amendment, because, if it is adopted by 
the House, all that the Senate have inserted is 
stricken out and what is proposed in the amend- 
ment is inserted. If there be no objection, it 
will be submitted as a substitute for the Senate 
amendment,” 

The question was put; and Mr. Dawes’s 
amendment as amended, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, was agreed to. 
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The Senate refused to concur in the amend- 
ments of the House, and a committee of con- 
ference was appointed, and the bill as passed 
by the House was adopted. It was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the State of Georgia having complied 
with the reconstruction acts, and the fourteenth and 
fifteenth articles of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States having been ratified in good 
faith by a legal Legislature of said State, it is hereby 
declared that the State of Georgia is entitled to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States. 
But nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to deprive the people of Georgia of haan to an 
election for members of the General Assembly of said 
State, as provided for in the constitution thereof. 

Sxo. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of 
the act entitled “‘ An act making appropriations for 
the support of the army for the year ending June 30, 
1868, and for other purposes,”’ approved March 2, 1867, 
as prohibits the organization, arming, or calling into 
service, of the militia forces in the States of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 


In the Senate, on January 16th, Mr. Stewart, 
of Nevada, moved to consider the following 
resolution : 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the State of Virginia is entitled to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Stewart said: “It will be recollected 
that we passed a series of measures known as 
the reconstruction measures, in which it was 
provided that, when the States which had been 
in rebellion performed certain acts therein 
named, they should be admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress, thereby pledging the faith of 
the Government to admit them when they had 
complied with those terms. Several of the 
States did comply, and were admitted by a res- 
olution without any considerable opposition. 
Virginia did not vote at the time fixed in those 
laws. She had formed her constitution, but 
failed to submit it to the people. No election 
was held under it. During the last session an 
act was passed allowing that constitution to be 
submitted to the people of Virginia and allow- 
ing them to vote onitin part. That was done. 
An election was held, and the President of the 
United States tells us—and he had the matter 
examined by his officers—that Virginia has 
complied in all respects with the reconstruction 
acts. 

“The constitution of Virginia I have before 
me. It is certainly a republican constitution. 
This constitution was adopted by an almost 
unanimous yote of that people. It requires 
every person who takes an office to swear that 
he will recognize the equality of all men before 
the law. Virginia has decided to carry ont 
this constitution by almost a unanimous vote. 
I see that the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has reference to the test-oath. 
When that question came up, the Legislature, 
before proceeding, had the matter submitted 
to the President; he referred it to the Attorney- 
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General, and we have the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General that that oath need not be admin- 
istered to the members of the Legislature. They 
were very careful and particular in following 
all the statutes and all the requirements. 
“The commanding general says the election 
was a fair one, I believe that the people of 
Virginia have complied as nearly as possible 
with every condition of the law, and I cannot 
see what excuse Congress has for refusing to 
receive them now. We have declared that we 
would admit them.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the only question that can prop- 
erly be raised in reference to the admission of 
Virginia is, whether the members of that Le- 
gislature were required by the reconstruction 
laws to take the test-oath, as it is called. If 
they were required by the reconstruction acts 
to take that oath, then that Legislature was not 
properly organized; if they were not, it has 
been properly organized. 

. “T wish for myself that the law had required 
that they should take the test-oath. I have 
been in favor from the first of requiring these 
reconstructions to be made by loyal men, and, 
after they had been effectually made, of provid- 
ing for a general admission to the enjoyment 
of political rights of all persons who were ton- 
cerned in the late rebellion, excepting, perhaps, 
those embraced by the fourteenth amendment. 
- “But, sir, it is not now a question of desire; 
it is a question of law; and, if there be any 

rovision of the reconstruction acts requiring 
the members of the Legislatures of these organ- 
ized States to take the test-oath, that provision 
can be pointed out.” 

Mr. Drake, of Missouri, moved the following 
amendment : 

Provided, That, should the Legislature of said State 
at any time hereafter pass any act or resolution re- 
scinding or annulling its ratification of the fifteenth 
article of amendment to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the passage of such act or resolution shall 
operate to exclude the said State from representation 
in Congress, and to remand said State to its condi- 
tion immediately prior to the passage of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘‘I do not know 
that there is any probability that such an amend- 
ment as that can obtain; but it would be so man- 
ifestly improper that it should, that I think it is 
only necessary to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate for one moment to it. If this Congress has a 
right to pass such a proposition as that, another 
Congress would have a right to repeal it; and 
what would it amount to? Suppose that the 
Senate were to adopt this proposition, does the 
Senator from Missouri, by offering such an 
amendment as that, recognize the authority of 
the State of Virginia afterward to take back 
its ratification of a constitutional amendment ? 
Why, it is an admission, a confession on the 
part of the Senator who offers it, that the State 
of Virginia, after it has ratified a constitutional 
amendment, may rescind and repeal it. Why, 
sir, the act of Virginia rescinding and repeal- 
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ing its ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment would be so much worthless paper; and 
does the Senator from Missouri propose to pun- 
ish the people of Virginia or-the State of Vir- 


-ginia for doing a void act? Why put in such 


a clause as that, except that the Senator from 
Missouri distrusts the action of the Legislature 
of Virginia in ratifying the constitutional 
amendment? You might as well put such a 
clause as this in a law with reference to any 
other State as with reference to the State of 
Virginia after it shall have become one of the 
recognized States.” 

Mr. Drake: # Mr. President, I am not sur- 
prised at the opposition manifested by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee to this 
amendment. I think it has been very appar- 
ent from the beginning of the work of recon- 
struction until this time that the Senator 
from Illinois has had a great aversion to any 
thing in those laws that had a grip in it. 
If reconstruction acts were to be passed that 
would seem to do the thing, and yet come a 
little short of doing it, they were such acts as 
the Senator from Illinois was willing to pass; 
and we have had from time to time to patch up 
our reconstruction acts, and provide for the 
things that were omitted by the Senator from 
Illinoisin the dratting of those that were passed. 
And now, sir, when a proposition is made-to 
put into this bill a provision which is to have 
a distinct and substantive effect in producing a 
given result, the Senator from Illinois is op- 
posed to it, as he always has been opposed, since 
I have been in the Senate, to every thing in 
connection with reconstruction that really did 
go right to the heart of the thing, leaving noth- 
ing at all to be done thereafter.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘ But the Senator from Mis- 
souri tells us that he wants to put this in now, 
aud that putting it upon Virginia is very dif- 
ferent from what it would be to put it upon 
any other State, because Virginia has been in 
rebellion. Well, we are proposing to restore 
Virginia in our imperfect way to her practical 
relations with the Union; and when ‘that is 
done we supposed, in our imperfections, that 
she would be a State in the Union like any 
other State. I know of no authority under 
the Constitution—because I am not able to’ 
discern as far as some Senators—for unequal 
States. I supposed that when the State of 
Virginia becomes a State of this Union with 
all her practical relations restored, like ,the 
State of South Carolina or of Alabama to-day, 
she will stand here as a State with all the 
rights of a State as perfectly even as the State 
of Missouri. I suppose the rights of the State 
of Alabama in this body and in this Union are 
equal to the rights of the State of Missouri, 
or the State of Dlinois, or any other State; 
and I suppose the rights of the State of Vir- 
ginia will be the same when she shall have 
been, like Alabama, restored to her relations 
with the Union. 

‘« And then, I suppose, if you can put such 
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a provision as this upon this bill that will have 
any force whatever in regard to Virginia, you 
can put such a provision upon a Dill that will 
have force in regard fo Missouri, or Illinois, or 
any other State. Therefore, with my imper- 
fect knowledge, I took the liberty of saying 
that I thought such a provision would be ut- 
terly useless.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Now, Mr. President, do we 
confess, by the adoption of this amendment, 
that a State has a right to rescind the rati- 
fication of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion at any time before its final ratification 
by three-fourths of the Statés? We make 
no confession of that kind. We have a right 
to guard against an act of that kind, with- 
out making such a confession. Sir, the rati- 
fication of the fifteenth amendment is one 
of the condititions of the reconstruction of 
Virginia. We have a right to require it in 
advance, and to protect ourselves against its 
recission up to the time that the fifteenth 
amendment becomes a part of the law of the 
land. It is one of the conditions of recon- 
struction, and, for one, I do not intend to be 
cheated out of it. The State of New York 
has rescinded her ratification. I do not be- 
lieve that she has a right to rescind. But, sir, 
I do not care about having the fifteenth amend- 
ment hang upon a question of that kind. I 
would ‘rather that the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment should be so clear and so 
perfect that no question of that sort will re- 
main to be talked about by its enemies. Sir, 
we shall have enough States without counting 
New York.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “If this amendment is 
adopted which the Senator now advocates, 
and Virginia should next month recall her 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, and 
Virginia should then be put back territorially, 
would he then insist that her ratification was 
good.” 

Mr. Morton: “If Virginia should rescind, 
in violation of this amendment, and be put 
back to her present condition, we will hold her 
there until she does ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment again, or until she consents to abide by 
her faith.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “That was not my question. 
My question was, where, then, would be the 
fifteenth amendment? Do you not thereby 
admit that her ratitication of the amendment 
is goné if you put her back in that way? That 
is my point.” 

Mr. Morton: “T think not. 
mission of that kind.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘Then why hold her until 
she ratifies again?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘* We simply hold the State as 
security; that is all.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that he would hold her for security 
for that which he has got? Will he keep the 
money and demand security too?” 

Mr. Morton: “We expect, Mr. President, to 


I make no ad- 
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have the vote of Virginia for the fifteenth 
amendment, independent of any attempted 
breach of faith of that kind, and we give Vir- 
ginia to understand by this amendment: that, 
if she shall attempt to play a trick upon us in 
that way, she will lose her representation upon 
this floor. As to what may be the mere legal 
consequences following from that, it is unneces- ~ 
sary now to discuss; but we say to her that, if 
she attempts to play a trick of that kind upon 
us, she is liable to lose her representation in 
Congress and to be remanded back to her pres- 
ent position. If we shall adopt this amend- 
ment, then Virginia will never do any thing of 
the kind; we have perfect security that she 
will not. She does not desire to lose her repre- 
sentation in Congress after having once secured 
it, and it would be security—and that is the 
way I use the word—against such an act of 
treachery as was performed by the State of 
Georgia. 
“One word further, and Jam done. The 
Senator from Mlinois talks about Virginia, 
when once restored, as being upon the same 
footing as the other States.: In one sense that 
will be true, but perhaps in another it will not 
be true. I believe that, if we have a right to 
reconstruct a State government that has been 
destroyed by rebellion, we have aright to pro- 
tect it after it has been reconstructed; that 
the right to reconstruct implies the right to 
protect the reconstructed State, If, after a 
State government has been reconstructed, it 
has a right to knock it down, and we have no 
right to interfere to prevent it being knocked 
down, but simply the right to set it up again, 


.then our power is imperfect; but if we have 


the power to reconstruct a State, to reés- 
tablish a State government after it has been 
once destroyed by a rebellion, then have we 
not the power to protect that new goyern- 
ment, to continue it as a republican govern- 
ment, to prevent it being knocked down with- 
out requiring us to wait until it is knocked 
down, and after that to set it up again?” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: ‘Mr, Presi- 
dent, I wish to say one word on the subject 
of the power claimed by some of the States 
to retract their ratification of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. It 
is in its very nature a serious question. I 
should very freely vote for the amendment of 
the honorable Senator from Missouri, if I did 
not think at the same time I was recognizing 
an extremely mischievous principle in refer- 
ence to the power of the States. It seems to 
me that the remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Hlinois, as to the concession which we 
are making impliedly by adopting this amend- 
ment, are very weighty and very important. 
It seems to me that, by passing this amend- 
ment, though it may be very necessary under 
the circumstances I agree, we are’ yielding 
the principle, for which we all on this side ot 
the Chamber contend, that when an amend- 
ment of the Constitution has been once rati- 
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fied, it has passed completely from the power 
of the Legislature of the State, and that after 
that the State has nothing to do with it; it is 
bound by its ratification for all time. Iso un- 
derstand the Constitution; and I do not wish 
by my vote here to throw any doubt upon 
that principle. I cannot imagine how any en- 
lightened court of justice, how any well-in- 
structed judge, would ever come to any other 
conclusion upon the subject. The Constitution 
declares that amendments may be proposed by 
Congress or by the States in convention, 
‘which in either case shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of this Constitution 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States.’ ” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “I must 
vote against it, first, because, as was said by 
the Senator from Illinois, there is bound up in 
it, and ineradicable from it, a confession of the 
power of a State to retract its assent given to 
a constitutional amendment. I know of no 
censtruction by which we can escape from 
that conclusion involved in this amendment. 

“ But, Mr. President, I shall vote against it for 
a reason which, as I weigh the two together, is 
much more important with me than the reason 
from which I pass. I refer to the fact that this 
amendment contains an avowal that, when we 
recognize the State of Virginia and admit her 
to representation, she then is not a State of the 
Union at all. Is it not so; sir? Has Virginia 
been out of the Union? Has the Union been 
dissolved so that Virginia was not init? That 
J have never believed. The honorable Senator 
before me (Mr. Pomeroy) says that he thinks 
ithasbeen. I take that supposition to test his 
argument; suppose the Union has been dis- 
solved and the State of Virginia has been out 
of the Union, what, then, is the nature and qual- 
ity of that act which we are about todo? Is 
it not to bring back Virginia into the Union, 
80 that she shall again be, as she once was, a 
State, and a State of the Union? The Senator 
assents to that. Manifestly it follows. And 
yet here comes a proposition which says that 
Virginia shall not, even after the consummation 
of that measure now pending, be a State in the 
Union; that when admitted she shall not have 
that statehood, she shall not represent that 
equality, she shall not illustrate and embody 
that fact which exists, if it exists at all, in the 
circumstance and the truth that she is a State 
equal to the other States in the Union. On 
the contrary, take the case as I understand it 
and as the Senator from Kansas denies it to 
be; take the case as I think it was most aptly 
stated by Mr. Lincoln, that Virginia was out of 
her proper practical relations with the Union, 
what, then, is the act which we are about to 
perform?” é 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am free to state, and I state distinctly 
and with emphasis, that I believe this proposed 
amendment, of the Constitution is utterly void, 
and that every amendment of the Constitution 
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that has been passed in the last six or seven 
years is utterly void and inoperative. In re- 
lation to this particular amendment, my first 
position is that Virginia was coerced to ratify 
the fifteenth amendment; that a condition un- 
constitutional, coercive in its character, which 
deprived that State of its free will upon the 
subject, was imposed upon Virginia by the law 
of Congress, upon the motion of the honor- 
able Senator frofa Indiana (Mr. Morton), de- 
claring that, before Virginia could be admitted 
to representation in either House of Congress, 
she should be required absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally to accept the fifteenth amendment. 
I say, sir, that such a condition as that avoids 
the act of ratification by Virginia. The time 
will corae when, before some forum, some tri- 
bunal in the United States, that great question 
will be made; and in my judgment that ques- 
tion will be ruled in favor of the State and of 
the freedom of the State, by coming to the 
conclusion that her ratification was coerced 
from her and is not binding on her. 
‘But, Mr. President, [have another objection 
to that and all these amendments, in my judg- 
ment still more fatal; and it is this: when 
Congress proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, every State in the Union must be rep- 
resented in the two Houses of Congress. Con- 
gress cannot get together with a representation 
in the Senate and in the House of Represent- 
atives from two-thirds of the States and ex- 
clude representation in both Houses from the 
other third, and legitimately and constitution- 
ally propose an amendment to the Constitution. 
That is a universal principle of law, not only 
of constitutional law, but of municipal law, as 
the able lawyer from Oregon knows. When 
there is a corporation with a special govern- 
ment, a government consisting of a directory 
of various members, and a part of this govern- 
ment, a portion of this directory, excludes other 
members of the directory from the transaction 
of its business, every thing that the remaining 
directors do is null and void. They have no 
power to expel a part of the governing power 
from the board that governs, and then to per- 
form the duties and exercise the powers of the 
corporation as though its government was full 
and complete. If they do so, there is no court 
that has ever ruled upon that question which 
has not decided that the exclusion of a part 
of the directory from its business avoids every 
thing that is done by the remaining members. 
“Well, now, sir, if that is true in relation to 
the government of corporations for the trans- 
action of private business, how much more true 
it isin relation to governments, to constitutions, 
to fundamental laws! When the Constitution 
provides expressly and plainly that two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress shall be required 
to propose amendments to the Constitution, is 
that requisition, that principle of the Consti- 
tution, satistied by the Senators and Represent- 
atives from two-thirds of the States getting 
together, excluding all the Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives from the other third of the States, 
and then proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and passing those amendments by a 
majority of two-thirds of a mutilated Congress? 
Is that complying with the requisition of the 
Constitution? Not at all, sir.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I have but one word to say, and it 
is one of gratitude to the Senator from Indiana 
for the complete adhesion which he now makes 
to a principle of constitutional law which I 
have no doubt is unassailable. The Congress 
of the United States will have forevermore 
the power to protect reconstruction. No one 
of these States by any thing that it may do 
hereafter can escape from that far-reaching 
power. I call it far-reaching—it will reach 
just as far as the endeavor to counteract it; it 
is coextensive with the Constitution itself. I 
have no doubt of it, and I am delighted that 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana has 
given to it the support of his authority.” 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Missouri modifies his amendment, and the Sec- 
retary will report it as modified.” 

The Secretary: ‘‘ The amendment, as modi- 
fied, now reads: 

Provided, That, should the Legislature of said State 
at any time hereafter pass any act or resolution pur- 
porting to rescind, annul,or retract, its ratification of 
the fifteenth article of amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, the passage of such act or reso- 
lution shall operate to exclude said State from repre- 
sentation in Congress, and to remand said State to 
its condition immediately prior to the passage of this 
resolution,” 


The Vice-President: ‘Upon this amend- 
ment the yeas and nays have been ordered.”* 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Brownlow, Cameron, Drake, Howe, 
Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pratt, Spencer, Sumner, 
and Thayer—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Buckingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Davis, Bdmtads, Ferr Fowler Ham- 
ilton, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kellogg, McCreery, 
McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Norton, Nye, Patterson, Robertson, Ross, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Wil- 
ley, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—44, 

Axssent—Messrs, Cattell, Chandler, Cragin, 
ton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, 
Sprague—10. 


Fen- 
and 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘I now move to amend the 
bill by adding the amendment that I gave no- 
tice of yesterday.” 

The Secretary read the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That, before this resolution shall take 
effect, each member of the Legislature of said State 
and each ofticer thereof shall take and subscribe, and 
file in the office of the Secretary of State of Virginia, 
for permanent preservation, an oath in the form fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ I, ————, do solemnly swear that Ihave 
never taken an oath asa member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or asa member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
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officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, andsafterward engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof; so help me God;” or such 
person shall in like manner take, subscribe, and file 
the following oath: ‘* I, —-——, do solemnly swear 
that I have, by act of Congress of the United States, 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed upon me 
by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; so help me God;’’ which oaths 
shall be taken before and certified by any officer law- 
fully authorized to administer oaths. And any per- 
son who shall knowingly swear falsely in taking 
either of such oaths shail be deemed guilty of perjury, 
and shall be punished therefor by imprisonment not 
less than one year and not more than ten years, and 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 and not more than 
$10,000. Andin all trials for any violation of this act 
the certificate of the taking of either of said oaths,. 
with proof of the signature of the party accused, shall 
be taken and held as conclusive evidence that such 
oath was regularly and lawfully administered by 
competent authority: And provided further, That 
every person, who shall neglect, for the period of 
thirty days next after the passage of this resolution, 
to take, subscribe, and file such oath as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed and taken, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to have vacated his office. 

Mr. Willey: ‘Mr. President, I propose to 
offer an amendment to this amendment, if it is 
now in order.” 

The Vice-President: ‘It is.” 

Mr. Willey: ‘“‘I propose to strike out after 
the word ‘ before,’ in the first line, the words 
in the modified amendment, including the 
words ‘hereinafter stated,’ down to the word 
‘shally and to insert: Pi 

Any member of the Legislature of said State shall 
take his seat, or any officer thereof shall enter upon 
the duties of his 0 ce, he, 

“So that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That before any member of the Legis- 
lature of said State shall take his seat, or any officer 
thereof shall enter upon the duties of his office, he 
shall take and subscribe, and file in the office of the 
Seeretary of State of Virginia, for permanent preser- 
vation, an oath in the form following, ete.’’ 


Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘“‘ The sub- 
stantial effect of the amendment of my friend 
from West Virginia is to admit Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Virginia at 
once under this resolution, and to require the 
members of its Legislature and the officers of 
its government to. take the test-oath, in con- 
formity to the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, afterward. Now, it seems to me 
upon principle, and a principle that ought to 
prevail in our action when we are dealing with 
one of these States, that whatever we think it 
fit should be done (as we all agree, I believe, 
that it is fit we should know whether that Le- 
gislature is composed of persons obnoxious to 
that amendment or not) should be done before 
the final act of restoration is completed. It is 
one thing to require that these people shall as- 
certain what their composition is wider the 
Constitution of the United States after they are 
completely restored, and another thing to re- 
quire them to ascertain what that composition 
is under the Constitution before you receive 
their Senators into this Ohamber and their 
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Representatives into the other; and there is 
the difference.” 
_ The amendment proposed by Mr. Willey was 
modified in its phraseology, and agreed to. The 
amendment, as amended, was as follows: © 


- Provided, That, before any member of the Legisla- 

ture of said State shall take or resume his seat, or 
any officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 

of his office, he shall take, subscribe, and file in the 
office of the Secretary of State of Virginia, for perma- 
nent preservation, an oath in the form following : ‘‘1, 
—— ——, do solemnly swear that I have never taken 

,an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any State Legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the ene- 
mies thereof; so help me God ;?’ or such person shall 
in like manner take, subscribe, and file the following 
oath : “I, ————, do solemnly swear that I have 
by act of Congress of the United States been relieved 
from the disabilities imposed upon me by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States ; so help me God;”? which oaths shall be taken 
before and certified by any officer lawfully authorized 
to administer oaths. And any person who shall know- 
ingly swear falsely in taking either of such oaths shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be punished 
therefor by imprisonment not less than one year and 
not more than ten years, and shall be fined not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And in all 
trials for any violation of this resolution the certificate 
of the taking of either of said oaths, with proof of 
the signature of the party accused, shall be taken and 
held as conclusive evidence that such oath was regu- 
larly and lawfully administered by competent author- 
ity ; And provided further, That every such person, 
who shall neglect, for the period of thirty days next 
after the passage of this resolution, to take, subscribe 
and file such oath as aforesaid, shall be deemed an 
token, to all intents and purposes, to have vacated his 
office. 


The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Cole, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Ham- 
lin, Harlan Harris, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, McDon- 
ald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, 
Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Warner, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—45. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
Hamilton, MeCreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, and Vickers—18, 

Axssent—Messrs, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Gil- 
bert, Pool, Ross, and Sprague—. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. Wilson: ‘I move, as an additional amend- 
ment, the following : 


And provided further, That the State of Virginia 
is hereby entitled to representation in Congress as a 
State of the Union upon the following fundamental 
condition: that the constitution of said State shall 
neyer be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
right to vote or hold office in said State who are enti- 
tled to vote or hold office by said constitution, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been duly 
eonvicted under laws equally applicable to all the in- 
habitants of said State: or to prevent any person, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, from serving as a juror, or participating equally 
in the school fund or school privileges provided for in 
said constitution : Provided, That any alteration of 
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said constitution, equally applicable to all the Voters 
of said State, may be made with regard to the time 
and place of residence of said voters.” 


The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yxas — Messrs: Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Drake, Edmunds, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pom- 
eroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Spencer, Sum- 
ner, Thayer, Wilson, and Yates—23. 

Ays— Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, 
Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Kellogg, 
McCreery, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Osborn, 
Patterson, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, herman, 
Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, and Williams—35. 

Axssent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Gil- 
bert, Pool, Schurz, and Sprague—. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Drake) moves an amendment to 
the joint resolution.” 

The Secretary read the amendment, which 
was, to insert at the end of the resolution the 
following additional proviso : 


Provided, further, That the State of Virginia is ad- 
mitted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union upon the following fundamental 
condition : that the constitution of Virginia shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote or hold office who are entitled to vote or hold 
office by the constitution herein recognized, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common law, whereof they shall have been duly con- 
victed under laws which are equally applicable to all 
the inhabitants of said State ; Provided, That any al- 
teration of said constitution prospective in its effects 
may be made in regard to the time and place of resi- 
dence of voters. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

The question being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yxras — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Drake, Edmunds, Hamlin, Harlan, Howard, Howe, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pomeroy, Pratt, Rob- 
ertson, Thayer, Wilson, and Yates—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conklin, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Norton, Nye, 
Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Stewart, Stockton 
Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Willey, an 
Williams—22. 

AxssEent—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham, Cam- 
eron, Cattell, Chandler, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Fen- 
ton, Gilbert, Harris, Kellogg, McCreery, McDonald, 
Morrill of Maine, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Ramsey, 
Rice, Schurz, Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, 
and Thurman—26, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Drake: ‘I offer the amendment now 
without the words ‘or hold office,’ just in the 
original form in which I offered it before I con- 
sented to the modification proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: ‘‘I hope that 
will not be adopted. If there eyer was any 
reason for either of the provisions contained 
in this amendment, I think it is disposed of now 
in a conclusive manner. We have the consti- 
tutional amendment secure. It looks so, if Ne- 
braska comes up pretty soon. It looks as though 
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we could close the breach and have the consti- 
tutional amendment secure. There is some- 
thing tangible and within sight. This State 
has adopted it, and that act cannot be taken 
back.” ’ 

Mr. Drake: ‘Mr. President, there is one 
thing connected with this whole discussion that 
takes me more by surprise than any thing that 
has happened in this body since I have been a 
member of it, and that is that Senators, who 
eighteen months ago insisted upon and voted 
for a condition of this kind to the admission of 
Arkangas, now turn round and not only speak 
of the doubtful efficacy of such conditions, but 
begin to stigmatize them as idle legislation. I 
wish that I could see the reason of this thing. 
I wish that gentlemen on this floor would avow 
why it is that they have changed front upon a 
question of this kind. J wish that they would 
inform the Senate and the country why it is 
that they will apply one rule to five or six of 
those rebel States, and then will refuse to apply 
it to others. Sir, I came into this work of re- 
construction after it was begun, and I never 
have taken a step in it yet that I did not take 
from convictions of public necessity, and I 
never have given a vote here yet in reference 
to it which I would be willing now or hereafter 
to stigmatize as idle legislation. And, sir, the 
country will make the same inquiry on this 
subject that Iam making here to-night. The 
country will wish to know why it is that Sen- 
ators abandon their previous position and now 
take position with their political opponents on 
the floor of this Chamber. 

“Sir, it matters not if the fifteenth amend- 
ment is to be adopted; we are acting now be- 
fore itisadopted. We do not know that it will 
be adopted; we may believe it, and yet we may 
be disappointed. We ought to legislate in view 
of the circumstances in which we are placed 
at this moment, and not suffer our action to be 
swayed by possible events in the future, of the 
occurrence of which we have at this time no 
sufficient guarantee.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘Mr, 
President, I desire to ask of those Senators who 
are in favor of these amendments a few ques- 
tions for information. In so important a legis- 
lation as this we ought to understand thor- 
oughly the ground we are treading upon, and 
I doubt not those Senators who tenaciously 
adhere to these propositions of amendment to 
this resolution do understand the ground ; but, 
as I do not, I would like a little information 
upon one or two points. It is proposed that 
Virginia shall be admitted into the Union upon 
a fundamental condition. If that condition is 
violated, what becomes of Virginia? What be- 
comes of the act of admission? What is her 
status after that time? Is she in the Union or 
is she out? That is a matter, it seems to me, 
of very great importance, which ought to be 
well settled in the mind of the Senate before 
we adopt any such language.” 

“Mr. Drake : ‘If the honorable Senator will 
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allow me, I will give him another answer just 
there, as he is seeking for information. The_ 
answer is this: that I wish to lay the founda- 
tion for subsequent action of Congress in the 
event that that State does violate this condi- 
tion. If we admit her without any such con- 
dition, she can say that none such was imposed 
upon her. If we admit her with that. condition 
and she violates it, there is the foundation 
for action on the part of Congress to hold her 
to the condition.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Now, as you are on the, 
subject of imparting wisdom, let me know 
what, in that contingency, is to be the action 
of Congress?” 

Mr. Drake: ‘‘The fourteenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution provides 
that— a “ 

No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


“That is a part of the Constitution now ; and 
when we put this proviso into this bill it serves 
as a designation, by reference to the existing 
constitution of Virginia, of rights of citizens of 
the United States, that under this article of 
the Constitution Congress shall have the power 
to protect against all sorts of aggression.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘ Let me ask the Senator 
from Missouri, because his explanation does 
me no good unless I can get one or two things 
more to put with it, does he understand that 
adopting this amendment is to enlarge that 
amendment to the Constitution or give it, even 
in the State of Virginia, any greater effect 
than it would have without our adopting this 
amendment to-night?” 

Mr. Drake: ‘I understand that the adop- 
tion of this amendment to-night designates 
distinctly the constitution of Virginia as con- 
taining provisions which are for the protection 
of citizens of the United States, and that by 
adopting this provision we do not enlarge the 
scope of this constitutional amendment which 
I have just quoted, but we lay the foundation 
for the application of the powers therein given 
to that very class of persons designated in the 
constitution of Virginia,” 

Mr, Carpenter: ‘Assuming that that lays 
the foundation, what do you propose to build 
upon that foundation ?”’ 

Mr. Drake: “It is not at all necessary for 
me to undertake to express an opinion as to 
what we would propose to build upon that 
foundation, for it could be nothing but an opin- 
ion, having no particular value in this discus- 
sion. When they do violate that provision, 
if it is annexed to this bill, then is the time 
when the Senate of the United States, the hon- 
orable Senator from Wisconsin and myself 
among the number, if we should be here, would 
have to determine that question.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “I do not propose to discuss 
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this matter; I simply asked these questions 
for information. J desired to know what 
theory was entertained by these Senators; 
whether, if these conditions should subse- 
quently be violated by Virginia, in their opin- 
ion Virginia would cease thereby to be a State 
of the Union, or if her right. to be a State 
would thereby be extinguished; and) if so, 
what proceedings could be had to declare a 
forfeiture of her franchise as a State of the 
Union. Suppose her position in the Union is 
not lost by violating one of these conditions, 
then the question would come up on a given 
amendment of the constitution of Virginia 
before the courts as to its validity. Does any 
lawyer in this body suppose that any court, 
State or Federal, would hold a State constitu- 
tion yoid because it conflicted, not with the 
Constitution of the United States, but with an 
act of Congress? ” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘If, allow me to ask my friend, 
that act of Congress be a compact?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “If that act of Congress 
be a compact, then the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts goes into the arms of John C. Cal- 
houn on the theory of this Union. We had 
the discussion of whether this Union was based 
in compact or cemented and crystallized in law, 
thirty years ago.”’ 

Mr. Sumner: “I think my friend does not 
understand me.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ Very likely.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ If the fundamental condition 
is a compact between Congress and the State. 
That is ny question.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “To that I have a short 
reply, that I do not think there can be any com- 
pact between Congress and a State. There 
may be a compact between the United States 
and a State; but I deny that the relation of 
any State to this Union can in any sense be 
regarded as a relation based upon a compact. 
This is a government. The powers of the 
Federal Union are based upon the solid foun- 
dation of the Constitution, not upon the terms 
of a contract, no matter how high may be the 
contracting parties. The latter theory of this 
amendment—and this question of the Senator 
brings us right up to it—if I understand it, 
just leads into that very danger out of which 
we have emerged only through the blood and 
terror of a four-years war. I want, so far as 
I am concerned, to have done with the talk 
about compacts which regulate the rights of a 
State in this Union, and I desire, so far as my 
vote goes, to admit States and let them be 
States and hold them responsible as States, 
and compel them to obey the Federal Consti- 
tution as States, or I propose to have nothing 
to do with them in that capacity, to remand 
them to the condition of Territories or hold 
them in military subjection. Let us have one 
thing or the other.” 

Without taking a vote on the amendment 
of Mr. Drake, a motion was made by Mr. 
Stewart, of Nevada, to lay aside the joint res- 
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olution, in order to take up a bill from the 
House for the admission of Virginia. 
Tt was agreed to by the following vote: 


Yxas—Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Carpenter, Cas- 
serly, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, Fowler, 


-Hamilton, McCreery, Norton, Nye, Patterson, Sauls- 


bury, Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, and Williams—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
Cameron, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Harris, How- 
ard, Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Schurz, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, and Wil- 
son—23, 

Azssrent—Messrs. Brownlow, Cattell, Chandler, 
Cragin, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Kellogg, Osborn, 
Pool, Pratt Ross, Sawyer, Sherman, Sprague, Thur- 
man, and Yates—17. 


In the House, on January 11th, Mr. Farns- 
worth, of Illinois, from the Reconstruction 
Committee, reported a bill for the admission 
of Virginia to representation in Congress. 

The bill was as follows: 


Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a 
constitution republican in form, and by its provi- 
sions assuring the equality of right in all citizens of 
the United States before the law; and whereas the 
Congress of the United States have received assur- 
ances and are assured that the people of Virginia, 
and especially those heretofore in insurrection 
ageinet the United States, have renounced all claims 
of any right of secession in a State, and that they 
are now well disposed to the Government of the 
United States and will support and defend the Con- 
stitution thereof, and will carry out, in letter and 
spirit, the provisions and requirements of the Con- 
stitution submitted under the reconstruction acts of 
Congress and ratified by the people of Virginia: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Virginia is 
entitled to representation in Congress as a State of 
the Union, under the constitution ratified on the 6th 
day of July, 1869, upon the following fundamental 
conditions : 

First. That no person shall hold any office, civil or 
military, in said State who shall not have taken and 
subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
namely: ‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have never taken an oath as a member of Congress 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States and thereafter engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof;’’ or, ‘‘I do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I have been relieved 
from disability by an act of Congress, as provided for 
by the third section of the fourteenth article of the 
amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Second. That the constitution of said State shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
right to vote or hold office in said State who are en- 
titled to vote or hold office by said constitution, ex- 
cept as a punishment for such crimes as are now fel- 
onies at common law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws equally applicable to all 
the inhabitants of said State, or to prevent any per- 
son, on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, from serving as a juror or participating 
equally in the school fund or school privileges pro- 
vided for in said constitution: Provided, That any 
alteration of said constitution, equally applicable to 
all the voters of said State, may be made with regard 
to the time and place of residence of said voters. 

Third. That all persons, who shall, at the time when 
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said constitution shall take effect, hold or exercise 
the functions of any executive, administrative, or 
jitdicial office in said State by the SE PO TENE or 
‘authority of the district commander, shall continue 
to discharge the duties of their respective offices 
until their successors, or those upon whom such 
duties shall under said constitution devolve, are 
duly chosen or appointed and qualified. 

Srorton 2. And be it further enacted, That the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the General As- 
sembly of said State on the 19th day of October, 
1869, shall have the same validity as if made by 
previous authority of law. 

“Mr. Farnsworth ‘said: ‘The bill now under 
consideration, reported by the Committee on 
Reconstruction, and which I presume the 
members of this House have read, I will re- 
mark and ought to remark, in justice to my- 
self, was in some sort a compromise measure. 
It is known to the members of this House 
that on the first day of this session I introduced 
a joint resolution for the immediate admission 
of the State of Virginia, which contained no 
condition. But I consented to report the bill 
now under consideration, reserving to myself, 
however, and I so gave notice to the committee, 
the right to oppose the oath which is provided 
in this bill, and perhaps to ask that the bill in 
some verbal particulars might be amended in 
other respects. There has been a question with 
regard to the test-oath in Virginia, and some 
members of this House, I have no doubt, are 
in favor of applying the test or iron-clad oath 
to members of the Virginia Legislature. With 
reference to that, allow me to say that after the 
election in Virginia that question was referred 
to the Attorney-General of the United States, 
and his opinion I have no doubt the members 
of this House have also read. That opinion 
was endorsed and approved by the President 
of the United States. The opinion was to this 
effect—without stopping to read it or to incor- 
porate it in my remarks—that the test-oath 
could not be exacted, but that only the oath 
provided by the constitution under which the 
Legislature was elected should be imposed upon 
its members; and I am free to say that I con- 
cur most decidedly in that opinion. 

“The Legislature of the State of Virginia is 
elected under a constitution which this Con- 
gress has approved and has authorized to be 
ratified by the voters of that State. That Le- 


-gislature is in no sense a provisional Legisla- 


ture, nor are the members of that Legislature 
in any sense provisional officers. They are 
members of a Legislature just as much as are 
the members of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois. If Congress fails to approve the con- 
stitution and to ratify the election of these 
members by the admission of the State, then 
the whole constitution and the Legislature 
elected under it fall to the ground. They are 
not then members of a Legislature at all, and 
are not officers of the State at all. If we do 
approve, then that approval reverts back and 
covers the election which Congress itself au- 
thorized, and the members so elected to the 
Legislature are the Legislature of the State of 
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Virginia as much as is the Legislature of any 
other State. To hold otherwise, it seems to 
me, is to involve us in very absurd contradic- 
tions. Suppose that to-day you exact the test- 
oath of the members of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia; to-morrow we admit the State to rep- 
resentation in Congress; afterward a mem- 
ber of that Legislature dies and a new elec- 
tion is held for his successor, who appears in 
due time to qualify and take his seat—what 
oath is to be put to him? The State is now in 
the Union. Manifestly the only oath to be 
required is the oath provided by the consti- 
tution under which the Legislature has assem- 
bled. You then have the singular spectacle 
presented of members of the same Legislature 
taking different oaths. The members of the 
same Legislature have different qualifications, 
and are under different obligations. It seems 
to me that the bare statement of the matter is 
sufficient to satisfy any mind that the Attorney- 
General was right in the opinion which he 
gave. Besides, the test-oath has not been 
exacted of any Legislature of any one of the 
reconstructed States. We have never required 
of any Legislature of any one of those States 
that they should take any oath except that 
required by the constitution under which they 
were elected, except in the case of Georgia, 
which bill was passed a few days since. So 
much for the test-oath. The oath provided in 
the bill under consideration is not the test- 
oath. It is, I believe, substantially the oath 
conforming to the fourteenth amendment with 
reference to qualifications for office. 

‘Now to the main question. Is the State of 


_ Virginia entitled, under the circumstances, to 


be represented in Congress? I have detailed to 
the House, I think with sufficient particularity, 
the history of the formation and adoption of 
the constitution of the State of Virginia. The 
act of Congress contained this clause, ‘that the 
proceedings in any of said States shall not be 
deemed final or operate as a complete restora- 
tion thereof until their action respectively shall 
be approved by Congress.’ The act further 
provided that at the time ofthe election on the 
constitution the voters of the State should elect 
a Legislature, members of Congress, and State 
officers—this they have done—and that the 
Legislature, when assembled, should ratify the 
fifteenth article of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This also has been 
done. Therefore—and I desire the members 
of the House to bear it in mind—the State of 
Virginia has complied to the letter with every 
requirement and condition of that act. And 
of all the reconstructed States no one of them 
has come up apparently with more alacrity and 
cheerfulness in adopting a constitution and 
conforming to the acts of Congress than has 
the State of Virginia. 

‘There are men who think that the State of 
Virginia should be still kept out of Congress, 
that we should be in no hurry to let that State 
in; who fear that the State of Virginia will not 
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keep faith with Congress. I hope we shall not 
set Virginia an example of bad faith. When 
we passed the act of last spring providing what 
these unreconstructed States should do to be 
entitled to representation in Congress, did we 
not by the last clause of that act say in effect 
that, if they did what we there provided, and 
if Congress should approve of what they might 
do under that act, they should be admitted to 
representation in Congress? We did say that. 
Now, shall we keep the word of promise to the 
ear and break it to the hope?” 

Mr. Whittemore, of South Carolina, moved 
to insert in the first section of this bill, at the 
end of the forms of oath therein recited, the 
following : 

_And any person who shall falsely take either of the 
aforesaid oaths or affirmations shall be deemed guilty 
of perjury, and shall suffer the pains and penalties 
thereof, and may be tried, convicted, and punished 
therefor by the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the district in which said crime was committed ; and 
the jurisdiction of said court shall be sole and exclu- 
sive for the purpose aforesaid. 


The question was taken, and it was decided 
as follows: 


Yzuss—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, 
Bowles, Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, 
Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Roderick R. 
Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, Amasa 
Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, 
Cowles, Cullom, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Don oy 
Duval, Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fish- 
er, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton, Flawley, 
Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll, 
Jenckes, Judd, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughridge, 
Maynard, McCarthy Malia, McGrew, “Mercur, 
Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill Myers, Negley, 
O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Pe- 
ters, Phelps, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, Sar- 

ent, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, 

orter Sheldon, John A, Smith, William J. Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Strong Taffe Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Van Horn, Ward, Cadwalader C. ‘Washburn, Wi, 
B. Washburn, Wheeler, Whittemore, Willard, Will- 
iams, John T. Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—123. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 

Banks, Barnum, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin Cleveland, Cox, De- 
weese, Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, aah Farns- 
worth, Fox, Getz, Golladay,Greene, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, Heaton, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, Mayham, 
McCormick, McNeeley, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, 
Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Schu- 
maker, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Stra- 
der, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trimble, 
Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Welker, Wells, 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Wood- 
ward—70. : 
-' Nor Vorire—Messrs. Allison, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Orebs, Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alexan- 
der H, Jones, Thomas ica ones, Julian, Lynch, Mor- 
rissey, Poland, Sawyer, Sherrod, Strickland, and 
Wilkinson—17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: 
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Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a 
constitution republican in form, and have in all re- 
spects conformed tothe requirements of the act of 

ongress entitled ‘* An act authorizing the submis- 
sion of the constitutions of Virginia, ississippi, and 
Texas, to a vote of the people, and authorizing the 
election of State officers provided by the said consti- 
tutions, and members of Congress,’ approved April 
10, 1869: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the said State of Virginia is entitled 
to representation in the Congress of the United States. 


The question was taken, and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 
Banks, Barnum, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
George M. Brooks, James Brooks, Buckley, Bur- 
chard, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, 
Dawes, Deweese, Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, El- 
dridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Fox, 
Gartield, Getz, Golladay, Greene, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, I ay, 
Heaton, Holman, Hooper, Ingersoll, Jenckes, John- 
son, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Knott, Laflin, Logan, 
Marshall, Mayham, McCarthy, McCormick, McNeely, 
Jesse H. Moore, Mor, an, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, 
Peters, Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sanford, Schumaker, Slocum, Joseph S. 
Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Stra- 
der, Strong, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trim- 
ble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eu- 
gene M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Winans, Winches- 
ter, Witcher, Wood, and Woodward—98. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Beaman salah Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, 
Boles, Bowen Boyd, uck, Buftinton, Burdett, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Con- 
ger, Cowles, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, Dyer, 

la, Ferriss, Fisher, Gilfillan, Hamilton, Hawley, 
Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, Judd, Kelley, Kelsey, 
Knapp, Lash, Lawrence, Loughbridge Maynard, 
McCrary, McGrew, Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore, Wil- 
liam Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Myers, *Negley, O’ Neill, Packard, Packer, Paine, 
Palmer, Phelps, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sargent, 
Schenck, Sco eld, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A’ 
Smith, William J, Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, ‘Stoughton, 
Taffe, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, Willard, and 
Williams—95. 

Nor Vorive—Messrs. Allison, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alexander H. Jones, 
Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Ibynch, Morrissey, Poland 
Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sherrod, Strickland, and 
Wilkinson—17, 

So the substitute of Mr. Bingham was 
adopted. 

The bill, as amended, was then ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

The question was upon the passage of the 
bill as amended, and it was decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Ames, Archer, Armstrong, 
Axtell, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, Beaman, Beck, 
Benjamin, Bennett, Biggs Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
George M. Brooks, James Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 
Burchard, Burdett, Burr, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, 
Calkin, Churchill, Clinton L. Cobb, Cook, Conger, 
Cowles, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Dawes, Deweese, Dick- 
inson, Dockery, Dox, Duval, Dyer Eldridge, Farns- 
worth, Ferry, Finkelnburg, itch, Fox, Garfield, 
Getz, Gilfillan, Golladay, Greene, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, 
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Be Heaton, Heflin, Hill, Holman, Hooper, Inger- 
soll, Jenckes, Johnson, Judd, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketch- 
am, Knott, Laflin, Lash Logan, Marshall, Ma ham, 
McCarthy, McCormick, ‘McGrew, McNeely, Mercur, 
Eliakim H, Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill Mungen, Myers, Nib- 
lack, Orth, Packard, Packer Paine, Peters, Poland, 
Potter, Prosser, Randall, Reading, Reéeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sanford, Sargent, Schenck, Schumaker, Sco- 
field, Porter Sheldon, Slocum, John A. Smith, Joseph 
8. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Starkweather, 
Stiles, Stone, Stoughton, Strader, Strong, Swann, 
Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trimble, Twichell, T ner, 
Upson, Van Auken, Van ‘trum Voorhees, William 
B. Washburn, Welker, Wells, Williams, Eugene M. 
Wilson, John T, Wilson, Winans, Winchester, 
Witcher, Wood, and Woodward—142. 
Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Arnell, Asper, Beatty, 
Benton, Boles, Bowen, Boyd, Buflinton, Cessna, 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, 
Ela, Ferriss, Fisher, Hamilton, Hawley, Hoar, Hoge, 


Kelley, a Lawrence, Loughridge, Maynard, 
McCrary, William Moore, Negley O’Neill, Palmer, 
Phelps, Pomeroy, Roots, Shanks, ‘William J. Smith, 


William Smyth, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Taffe, 
Townsend, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wheeler, 
Whittemore, and Willard—49, 

Nor Votine--Messrs. Allison, Benjamin F, But- 
ler, Cleveland, Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alex- 
ander H. Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Knapp, 
Lynch, M onrseeyy Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sher- 
rod, Strickland, Van Horn, and Wilkinson—19. 


In the Senate, on January 19th, the bill 
from the House for the admission of Virginia 
was considered, and Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, offered the following proviso to be added 
to the bil: 

Provided, That before any member of the Legisla- 
ture of said State shall take or resume his seat, or any 


officer of said State shall enter upon the duties of his 
office, he shall take, subscribe, and file in the office ot 


the Secretary of State of Virginia, for permanent pres-, 


ervation, an oath in the form following: ‘t I————, 
do solemnly swear that I have never taken an oath 
as amember of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; so help me God;” or such person shall in 
like manner take, subscribe, and file the following 
oath; ‘‘I, —-——, do solemnly swear that I have 

by act of Congress of the United States, been relieved 
from the disabilities imposed upon me by the four- 
teenth amendment of thé Constitution of the United 
States ; so help me God;?’ which oaths shall be taken 
before and certified by any officer lawfully author- 
ized to administer oaths. And any person who shall 
knovenely swear falsely in taking either of such 
oaths shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be 
punished therefor a imprisonment not less than one 
year and not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And 
in all trials for any violation of this resolution the 
certificate of the taking of either of said oaths, with 
proof of the signature of the party accused, shall be 
taken and held as conclusive evidence that such oath 
was regularly and lawfully administered by competent 
authority : And provided Jurther, That every person, 
who shall neglect, for the period of thirty days next 
after the passage ofthis resolution, to take, subscribe 

and file such oath as aforesaid, shall be deemed anc 
taken, to ali intents and purposes, to have vacated 
his office, 


It was agreed to by the following vote: 
Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
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low, Buckingham, Cameron, Haig So oa Chandler, — 


Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, 
Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—45, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Ferry, 
Fowler, Hamilton, Hellogs) McCreery, Norton, Ross, 
Saulsbury, Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, 
and Vickers—16. 

Axzsent— Messrs. Cattell, Pool, Sprague, 
Yates—4, 


On January 20th, Mr. Drake, of Missouri, 
offered the following as an additional proviso 
to the bill: 


And provided further, That the State of Virginia 
is admitted to representation in Congress as one of 
the States of the Union upon the following funda- 
mental condition: that the constitution of Virginia 
shall never be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the right to vote who are entitled to vote by the 
constitution herein recognized, except as a punish- 
ment for such crimes as are now felonies at common 
law, whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under laws equally applicable to all the inhabitants 
of said State: Provided, That any alteration of said 
constitution prospective in its effects may be made in 
regard to the time and place of residence of voters. 


and 


This amendment was agreed to, on the 21st, 
by the following vote: 


Yzras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Chandler, Cragin, Drake, Ed- 
munds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Rice, Robertson, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wilson, 
and Yates—81. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Fenton, Ferry, osdler’ 
Hamilton, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Ross, 
Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, 
Willey, and Williams—28, 

Axssent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, 
Pool, Schurz, and Sprague—6. 


Mr. Drake: “Tl offer the following turther 
amendment to the bill as an additional pro- 
viso: 

And provided further, That it shall never be law- 
ful for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said State, 
or upon any such ground to require of him any other 
fuera eager for office than such as are required of 
all other citizens.”” Pr 


McCreery, 


On the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, the yeas and nays were ordered; and 
being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yeas — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Chandler, Drake, Edmunds, Gilbert, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, 
McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, 
Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Schurz, Spencer, Summer, Thayer, Wilson, and 
Yates—s80, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Fenton, Ferry, 
Fowler, Hamilton, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, 
Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—29, 
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_ Assent—Messrs. Anthony, 
-McCreery, Pool, and Sprague—6. 


ay So the amendment was agreed to. 


Cameron, Cattell, 


_ Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts: “I now move 
_to amend the bill by adding: 
And provided further, That the constitution of 
Virginia shall never be so amended or changed as to 
_ deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges secured by 
the constitution of said State.” 


The Vice-President: “The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

The vote being taken, resulted as follows: 


YzEas—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Chandler, Cragin, Drake, Ed- 
munds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Schurz, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wil- 
son, and Yates—3l. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, 
Hamilton, Kellogg, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, 
Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—99. 

Agssent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, McCreery, 
Pool, and Sprague—d. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Morton: “I send now to the Chair a 
substitute for the preamble of the House bill.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which 
was, to strike out the preamble of the bill, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Whereas the people of Virginia have framed and 
adopted a constitution of State government which 
is republican; and whereas the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia elected under said constitution and in pursu- 
ance of the reconstruction acts of Congress has rati- 
fied the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States; and whereas the 
performance of these several acts in good faith was 
a condition precedent to the representation of the 
State in Congress: Therefore. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Chandler, Cole, Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris 
Howard, Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Maine} Morril 
of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—39. 

Nays — Messrs. ~ Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, 
Kellogg, N orton, Nye, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, and War- 


—20, 

Be Meas. Cameron, Cattell, McCreery, 
Pool, Ross, and Sprague—6. 

So the amendment to the preamble was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ As anxious 
as I have been for the restoration of Virginia 
to her rights, I cannot vote for an unconstitu- 
tional bill, at least one that I am clear in my 
own mind is unconstitutional, even to efiect 

that purpose. The amendments that have 
been put on this bill to-day make it, in my 


judgment, plainly unconstitutional ; and I shall, 
therefore, be compelled to vote against it.” 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: ‘I am 
constrained, also, to vote against this bill, and 
in one word my reason for it is this: I look 
upon it as a bill to exclude Virginia perpetu- 
ally from being an equal State in this Union.” 
_ Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘‘I have 
determined for the last hour not to vote for 
this bill. I would rather leave Virginia soli- 
tary and alone forever, as she is now, than 
consent to thus deprive her of her equal 
rights. She has been glorious in the past, 
and I will not degrade her now by my vote.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘ One word, 
sir; not to detain the Senate. I came here 
with the oath upon my lips to sustain the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The ‘ United 
States’ means equal States united, and I never 
will consent that a member of this Union, es- 
pecially so glorious and respected a member 
as the State of Virginia, shall come into these 
Halls by my vote any thing else than the full 
peer and equal of any of the rest. For that 
reason I shall not vote in favor of her in- 
See which is what this bill now provides 

or. 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, with sincere sorrow I find myself in 
a position, by the action of this body to-day, 
where I shall be obliged to vote against this 
bill. As the Senator from Ohio has stated, the 
amendments made to it I regard as unconsti- 
tutional, and I decline to vote to place upon 
the State of Virginia these badges of conquest, 
of inferiority, and of insult.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with sincere regret that I am con- 
strained to cast my vote against this bill. I 
cannot, in justification to myself and the views 
I entertain, cast my vote in favor of it as it is 
now presented to the consideration of the 
Senate.’ 

Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, said: “I have 
never believed, sir, that Virginia was out of 
the Union. Therefore I decline to vote that 
she shall come into the Union. J would cheer- 
fully vote for the original proposition, that she 
is entitled to representation. My opinion is, 
that she has always been entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Union; but, clogged as this 
bill is with these unconstitutional provisions, 
I shall be obliged to vote in the negative.” 

Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘“‘As the 
indulgence of the Senate seems to have been 
given, in violation of the understanding, to 
Senators to explain the reasons of the vote 
they shall give on the passage of this bill, I 
avail myself of the courtesy of the Senate in 
that regard. I shall not vote for this bill, for 
the reason that J am unwilling to put upon 
the record my assent to the proposition that 
the Congress of the United States can make 
constitutions for any State.” 

The vote was then announced as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
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low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, | Fenton, 
Ferry, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
‘ton, N e, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, 
Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Tipton, Trumbull, War- 
ner, Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—47. 
ays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Dayis, Fowler, 

Hamilton, Norton, aulsbury, Stockton, thurman; 
and Vickers—10. 

Axsent— Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, MeCreery 
Morrill of Vermont, Pool, Sprague, Sumner, and 
Thayer—8. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on January 24th, Mr. Farns- 
worth, of Illinois, said: ‘I propose to move 
that the House concur in the amendments of 
the Senate to this bill, not because I think that 
the amendments, if presented as an original 
question, ought to be adopted, for I would not 
under such circumstances vote for some of them. 
I think some of them are very bunglingly 
drawn, and will do more harm than good. But 
I shall make the motion because I think that 
to throw the question open to a sea of discus- 
sion again, and keep Virginia out from the rep- 
resentation which she is entitled to in Congress, 
would be a greater evil than to adopt the 
amendments of the Senate and have an end of 
it. I make the motion to concur.” 

The amendments of the Senate were subse- 
quently concurred in by the following vote : 


Yras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnel], Asper, Bailey, Banks, Beaman, Beatty Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Blair. Boles, 

owen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 
Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Clarke, Amasa 
Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, 
Cowles, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dixon, Donley, Du- 
val, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss Ferry, Fink- 
elnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Hamilton, Hawley, Hay, Heaton Heflin, Hill, Hoar, 
Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Judd, Julian, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, 
Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, May- 
nard, McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, Etielan i 
Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O'Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, Peters, Phelps, Po- 
land, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, Sargent, 
Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel- 
don, Porter Sheldon, John A, Smith, William J, 
Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe Tanner, Tillman, 
Townsend, ‘Twichell, Tyner, U son, Van Horn, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkinson, 
Willard, Williams, John T. Wilson, and Winans—136, 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Bird, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, 
Crebs, Deweese, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, 
rolladay, Greene, Griswold, Haldeman, Hamble 
ton, Hamill, Hawkins, Holman, Johnson, Thomas 
L. Tones, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, Mayham, McCor- 
mick, McNeely, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Slocum, Joseph §, Smith Stiles, Stone, Strader, 
Swann, Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, 
Voorhees, Wells, Eugene M. Wilson, Winchester, 
Wood, and Woodward—5s. 

Nor Vorin¢—Messrs, Barnum, Biggs, Churchill, 
Dickey, Dockery, Fox, Haight, Mays, Hoag, Hotch- 


kiss, Alexander H. Jones, Mercur, Morrissey, Packer, 
Reading, and Witcher—16, aed 


In the House, on February 3d, Mr. Butler, | 
of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Re- 
construction, reported the following bill to ad- 
mit the State of Mississippi to representation 
in Congress : : 
An act to admit the State of Mississippi to representation 

in the Congress of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Mississippi haye framed and 
adopted a constitution of State government which is 
republican ; and whereas the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi elected under said constitution has ratified the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and whereas the per- 
formance of these several acts in good faith is a con- 
dition precedent to the representation of the State 
in Congress: Therefore, .! 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the said State of Mississippi is entitled to 
representation in the Congress of the United States: 
Provided, That before any member of the Legisla- 
ture of said State shall take or resume his seat, or 
any officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take, and subscribe, and file in 
the office of the Secretary of State of Mississippi, for 
permanent preservation, an oath or affirmation in 
the form following: ‘tI, ————, dosolemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I have never taken an oath or affir- 
mation as amember of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State Legisla- 
ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State 
to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; so help me God;”’ or under the pains and 
penalties of perjury, as the case may be; or such per- 
son shall in like manner take, subscribe, and file the 
following oath or affirmation: ‘‘ I, —-——, do sol- 
emnly swear or affirm that I have, by act of Con- 

ress of the United States, been relieved from the 

isabilities imposed upon me by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States ; 
so help me God;’’ or under the pains and penalties 
of perjury, as the case may be; which oaths or 
affirmations shall be taken before and certified by 
any officer lawfully authorized to administer oaths. 
And any person who shall knowingly swear or affirm 
falsely in taking either of such oaths or affirmations 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be pun- 
ished therefor by imprisonment not less than one 
yearvand not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And 
in all trials for any violation of this act the certifi- 
cate of the taking of either of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, with proof of the signature of the party accused, 
shall be taken and held as conclusive evidence that 
such oath or affirmation was regularly and lawfully 
administered by competent authority: And provided 
Surther, That every such person, who shall neglect, 
for the period of thirty days next after the passage 
of this act, to take, subscribe, and file such oath or 
affirmation as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken 
to all intents and purposes to have vacated: his 
office: And aston Surther, That the State of Mis- 
sissippi is admitted to representation in eee as 
one of the States of the Union upon the following 
fundamental conditions: first, that the’ constitution 
of Mississippi shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the 
United States of the right to vote who are entitled to 
vote by the constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been duly 
convicted under laws equally applicable to all the 
inhabitants of said State: Provided, That any alter- 
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ation of said constitution, prospective in its effects, 
may be made in regard to the time and place of resi- 
dence of voters: second, that it shall never be law- 
ful for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of' said State, 
or'upon any such ground to require of him any other 
qualifications for office than such as are required of 
all other citizens; third, that the constitution of 
Mississippi shall never be so amended or changed as 
to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States of the school rights and privileges secured 
by the constitution of oad State. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘ This 
bill, as members of the House will observe, if 
they have followed the reading, is exactly, 
word for word, the bill under which the State 
of Virginia was admitted to representation in 
Congress. Although some members of the 
Committee on Reconstruction, myself among 
the number, would have been glad to change 
the bill in some respects, yet the whole mat- 
ter having been so fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a precedent set in the case of Vir- 
ginia, it was thought, after mature deliberation 
in the committee, that it was best to admit Mis- 
sissippi, although she has an assured Republi- 
can majority and Republican representation, 
under the same conditions and with the same 
provisos as in the case of Virginia. 

“The only change in the bill is the making 
provision for an affirmation as well as an oath, 
which in the case of Virginia was provided by 
a supplementary act, having been in the first 
instance omitted in consequence of an oyer- 
sight.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky: “I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, to be read, the amendment which 
I offer.” 

The Olerk read the amendment, which was 
offered in the nature of a substitute, as fol- 
lows: 

Bill to admit the State of Mississippi to representation in 
the Congress of the United States. 


Whereas the people of Mississippi have framed 
and adopted a constitutional State government, which 
is republican in form; Therefore, 

Be t enacted, etc., That the said State of Missis- 
sippi is entitled to representation in the Congress of 
the United States. 


The previous question was seconded and the 
main question ordered, which was on: agreeing 
to the substitute. © 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs.. Adams, Axtell, Barnum, Beck, 
Biggs, Bird, Blair, James Brooks, Burchard, Burr, 
Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, Deweese, Dickinson, 
Dockery, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Fink- 
elnburg, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, Gibson, Golladay, 
Griswold, Haight, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Haw- 
kins, Hay, AL Holman, Jenckes, Johnson, Thomas 
L. Jones, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Knott, Laflin, 
Logan, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McKenzie, 
McNeely, Milnes, Morgan, Niblack, Orth, Potter, 
Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Stiles, Stone, Strong, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, 
Tillman, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voor- 
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hees, Wells, Eugene M. Wilson, Winans, Winches- 
ter, Witcher, Wood, and Woodward—s3. 
Nays—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, Benja- 
min, Bennett, Benton Boles, Booker, Boyd, George 
M. Brooks, Buck Buckler, Buffinton, Burdett, Benja- 
min F. Butler, Roderick’ R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, 
Churchill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton Li Cobb, 
Coburn, Conger, Cook, Cowles, Dickey, Dixon, Don- 
ley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, Hamilton, Hawley, 
Heflin, Hoar, Judd, Julian, Kelley Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Lynch, McCrary, McGrew, Mercur, 
Eliakim H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. Mor- 
rell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O’Neill, 
Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peters, Phelps, 
Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, 
Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, 
John A. Smith, William J. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Taffe, Townsen , Lwichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Van Horn, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkin- 
son, Willard, Williams, and John T. Wilson—100. 
ot Vorrne— Messrs. Ames, Archer, Bailey, 


- Bingham, Bowen, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Fisher, 


Fox, Gilfillan, Greene, Haldeman, Hays, Heaton, 
Hoag, Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Alexan- 
der H. Jones, Loughbridge, Maynard, McCarthy, 
Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mungen, Poland, Por- 
ter, Roots, Santord, Worthington C. Smith, Strader, 
Strickland, and Welker—35. 


So the substitute was rejected. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and, being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question on the passage of the bill was 
taken; and it was decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 


Yzras— Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arm- 
strong, Arnell, Asper, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, 
Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, 
Booker, Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, 
Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin 
F, Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Church- 
ill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, 
Conger, Cook; Cowles, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, De- 
weese, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, Donley, Duval, 
Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, 
Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton, Hawley, 
Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoge, Hooper, Jenckes, Judd, 
Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughbridge, Lynch, 
Maynard, McCrary, McGrew, McKenzie, Mercur 
Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, 
O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Peters, 
Phelps, Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, Ridgway, Roots, 
Sargent, Sayer Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel- 
don, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strong, Taffe, Tanner, Tillman, Townsend, 
Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Ward, Cadwal- 
ader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, 
Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John T. Wilson, and Winans—134, 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, Gibson, Golladay, 
Greene, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hamill, Hoar, 
Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kerr. Knott, 
Marshull, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Morgan, 
Niblack, Palmer, Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, 
Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, Stiles, Stone, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Trimble, Van. Auken, 
Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Winchester, Wood, 
and Woodward—56. 

Not Votine— Messrs. Axtell, Bailey, Barnum, 
Fisher, Fox, Haldeman, Hawlsins, Hays,, Heaton, 
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Hoag, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Alexander H. Jones, Mc- 
Carthy, Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mungen Poland, 
Porter, Sanford, Schenck, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, 


? 


William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Strick- 
land, Eugene M. Wilson, and Witcher—28, 


In the Senate, on February 10th, the House 
bill for the admission of Mississippi to repre- 
sentation in Congress was taken up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deem it incumbent. on me, as the organ 
of the committee reporting this bill, to state to 
the Senate the condition of Mississippi at this 
time. In pursuance of the act which was 
passed in April last, authorizing the President 
of the United States to submit the constitu- 
tions of Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, to a 
vote of the people, and to submit them either 
in whole, or to submit separate clauses of the 
various constitutions, as he should think prop- 
er, to a vote of the people, the constitution 
formed by a convention of the people of the 
State of Mississippi was submitted to the vot- 
ers of that State on the 30th of November, 
1869, and four clauses of that constitution 
were submitted separately to the voters of the 
State. Of the four clauses submitted, three 
were rejected and one was retained. 

“T will read to the Senate the separate 
clauses which were submitted to the voters of 
that State, and then will give the vote upon 
adopting or rejecting them, so that the Senate 
will see exactly what was submitted to the 
voters of the State, what was left out, and 
what was retained in the constitution. I haye 
the constitution here, which, however, was 
passed upon by Congress at its session in April 
last. Congress was satisfied with the consti: 
tution at that time, and directed it to be sub- 
mitted in the manner I have already stated. 
The first of the distinct clauses which were 
submitted by the President to a separate vote 
was a part of section three of article seven. 
It is a part of the oath that the constitution re- 
quired to be taken by the voters. It reads as 
follows: 

That I am not disfranchised in any of the pro- 
visions of the acts known as the reconstruction acts 
of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses, and that 
Iadmit the political and civil equality of all men; 
so help me God: Provided, That if Congress shall at 
any time remove the disabilities of any person dis- 
franchised in the said reconstruction acts of the said 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses, and the Legis- 
lature of this State shall concur therein, then so 
much of this oath, and so much only, as refers to the 
said reconstruction acts shall not be required of such 
person so pardoned to entitle him to be registered. 

‘“The vote upon the adoption or rejection of 
that oath which I have just read to the Senate 
was, in favor of retaining it, 2,206; for its re- 
jection, 87,874. It was rejected, the Senate 
will observe, by an almost unanimous vote of 
the voters of the State of Mississippi. Section 
five of the same article was also submitted to a 
separate vote. That section declares: 


No person shall be eligible to any office of profit 
or trust, civil or military, in this State, who, as a 
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member of the Legislature, voted for the call of the 
convention that passed the ordinance of secession, 
or who, as a delegate to any convention, voted for or 
signed any ordinance of secession, or who gaye vol- 


-untary aid, countenance, counsel, or engnenepeinewt, 


to persons engaged in armed hostility to the Unite 
States, or who accepted or attempted to exercise the 
functions of any office, civil or military, under any 
authority or pretended government, authority, pow- 
er, or constitution, within the United States, hostile 
or inimical thereto, except all persons who aided re- 
construction by voting for this convention, or who 
have continuously advocated the assembling of this 
convention, and shall continuously and in good faith 
advocate the acts of the same; but the Legislature 
may remove such disability : Provided, That nothing 
in this section, except voting for or signing the or- 
dinance of secession, shall be so construed as to ex- 
elude from office the private soldier of the late so- 
called Confederate States army. 

‘“‘The vote upon the adoption of that clause 
of the constitution was 2,390 in its favor, and 
against it 87,253; so it will be seen that this 
proscriptive provision, prohibiting the holding 
of office by persons who had been engaged in 
the rebellion, was voted down by the decisive 
vote of 87,000 to 2,000. 

‘Section five of article twelve of the con- 
stitution was also submitted to a separate vote. 
That section is in these words: 

The credit of the State shall not be pledged or 
loaned in aid of any person, association, or corpora- 
tiqn; nor shall the State hereafter become a stock- 
holder in any corporation or association. 

‘“The vote upon that was, in favor of retain- 
ing it, 70,427; against it, 20,834; so that the 
provision remains as a part of the constitution. 

“ A part of the oath prescribed in the twen- 
ty-sixth section of article twelve of the con- 
stitution for members of the Legislature and 
State officers was also submitted to a separate 
vote by direction of the President, The part 
thus submitted reads as follows: 

That I have never, as a member of any convention, 
voted for or signed any ordinance of secession ; that 
I have never, as a member of any State Legislature, 
voted for the call of any convention that passed any 
such ordinance, 

‘The yote upon that clause was, in favor of 
its retention, 2,170, and against it, 88,444; so 
that this proscriptive provision was also re- 
jected by an almost unanimous vote. These 
were the four separate clauses which were 
submitted to the people of that State, three of 
which were rejected, and the one prohibiting 
the pledging of the credit of the State to cor- 
porations was retained. The yote upon the 
residue of the constitution was: in favor of its 
adoption, 103,735, and against it, 9,955; mak- 
ing a total vote of 114,690. Less than 10,000 
out of the entire number voted against the 
constitution which is now presented as the 
constitution of Mississippi. So it will be seen 
that Mississippi comes here with a constitution 
ratified by an almost unanimous vote, and the 
proscriptive features which were put into the 
constitution by the convention which assem- 
bled have been voted out of it by, 1 am happy 
to say, a very decisive vote. J think that we 
owe much of the good feeling which now existsin 
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the State of Mississippi to the liberality of her 
citizens in rejecting those proscriptions which 


the convention had sought to put upon the - 


voters and upon the right to hold office in that 
State. - 

“The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill which is a copy in so many words of the 
bill recognizing the State of Virginia as enti- 
tled to representation, except that it applies 
to the State of Mississippi, and except also that 
it provides that the oaths required by it may 
be affirmations where persons are conscien- 
tiously scrupulous about taking oaths. It will 
be remembered by the Senate that we passed 
a supplemental bill in the case of Virginia to 
correct the omission in the original bill, so 
that this is precisely the bill that was passed in 
reference to the State of Virginia, now sought 
to be applied to the State of Mississippi. The 
House of Representatives, it will be remem- 
bered,. passed a bill for the recognition of the 
State of Virginia in the simplest form, simply 
declaring that the State of Virginia was en- 
titled to representation in Congress, but the 
Senate thought proper to attach conditions. 
The Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
resolution for the admission of the State of 
Virginia, also in its simplest form, and the 
opinion of the Judiciary Committee now. is 
that these conditions ought not to be attached 
to any State. 

“Tt is believed by that committee that Con- 
gress has no authority to impose such condi- 
tions; that they have no binding efficacy ; that: 
their effect is evil, and evil only; and that it is 
keeping up a distinction in regard to the States 
which can do no good, and may do much harm. 
It is totally inconsistent with the action in the 
State of Mississippi, the voters of that State 
having acted liberally. They have struck out 
the proscriptive provisions in their constitu- 
tion; they have organized their State peace- 
fully. The condition of affairs in the State of 
Mississippi, so far as I know—and I have taken 
some pains to inquire—is as favorable to peace 
and good order as in any of the late rebel 
States, perhaps more so, and it is owing, in 
my judgment, to the liberal policy which has 
been pursued there. 

‘Why, then, it may be asked, should condi- 
tions be imposed upon the State of Mississippi 
when she is recognized as entitled to represen- 
tation in this body? Does anybody suppose 
that the State of Mississippi is going back? 
Does anybody suppose that a State organized 
as the State of Mississippi is, and under the 
influences that she has been organized under, 
is going back and going to change her consti- 
tution and make it oppressive upon any por- 
tion of her people? Is there any thing in the 
character of the delegation which Mississippi 
has elected and sent to the two Houses of 
Congress, is there any thing in the character of 
her Legislature, is there any thing in the char- 
acter of the officials of that State in any re- 
spect, to warrant the belief or the suggestion 
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that she may not be trusted with the powers 
of a full-grown State as well as the State of 
Illinois or any other State in the Union? 

“T do not propose to argue this question. I 
believe that when a State is entitled to repre- 
sentation in this Union, and becomes one of 
the States of the Union, it is a full and com- 
plete State, with all the rights in all respects 
of every other State. I want the State of 
Mississippi here as a full-grown State. I want 
its representatives to stand up in the Congress 
of the United States as the representatives of 
a coequal State of the Union, and not of an 
inferior and subordinate State, or a State with 
conditions imposed upon it not imposed upon 
the other States of the Union. 

‘t This is the opinion of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and hence they have reported back 
the House bill with a recommendation to strike 
out the whole of these conditions, and every 
thing except the single provision declaring the 
State of Mississippi entitled to representation 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘I do not 
want to open the question now as to what our 
powers are in imposing conditions, It has 
been fairly demonstrated, I think, on this floor, 
that we have the power to impose these con- 
ditions, as they are called, and I do not cavil 
about names; that the thing we have put 
into the statute with regard to Virginia, she 
haying chosen to come in under it, binds her, 
I think that may be demonstrated. I think it 
has been demonstrated. I know some Senators 
do not think so. Very well. We have applied 
it to her, not in order to make her unequal, as 
she is not; not in order to make her subordi- 
nate, as she is not; but in order to make per- 
petual within her territory that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that she shall have 
a republican form of government all the time, 
and that she shall not turn her back upon us 
this year or next year or fifty years hence, and 
undertake to make progress in a retrogressive 
direction. i 

‘“This is only one of the means which the 
nation has, which the founders of the nation 
intended it should have, of. securing liberty 
and equal rights and public progress in every 
one of the States; and I fail to see the force 
of the argument which goes to maintain that 
to do that by appropriate and legitimate means 
of legislation, in making a compact with a 
State when she comes in, or imposing a consti- 
tution on her when she comes in, is making her 
unequal. She is equally bound by the express 
letter of the law and by the Constitution to 
maintain republican institutions. She has no 
right at any time to disfranchise any portion of 
her people who are voters. We should have 
aright without such conditions, I agree and 
maintain, to interfere, and it would be our 
highest duty to execute and exercise that right. 

‘But these States are in a peculiar condi- 
tion. They have cost the nation innumerable 
lives, a great waste of blood and treasure, and 
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we are endeavoring to restore order, to secure 

rivate rights to the rebels as well as to the 
alas men. Weare not undertaking to set up 
one law for one class of people and another 
for another, but we are only endeavoring to 
maintain equal security and equal privileges in 
those States. 

. “Now, is it not wise, as a matter of precau- 
tion, to say to these very people, in the lan- 
guage of my friend from Illinois, who have 
shown so unanimous a disposition to restore 
themselves to a friendly condition of progres- 
sive republicanism: ‘We accept you in the 
same spirit in which you come; and, feeling 
that your spirit is both generous and genuine, 
we apply to you the same guarantees and tests 
that we have to others?’ Now, if the people 
of Mississippi are sincere, they will accept it 
without any complaint whatever ; if the people 
of Mississippi are not sincere, these conditions 
and limitations imposed upon them are the very 
things that their condition absolutely requires 
of us. If the condition there is, as I do not 


~ doubt it is, as the Senator from Illinois thinks, 


they will not feel that they are imposed upon 
or insulted, or coerced in any unfriendly spirit 
by finding in the bill as to them the very same 
provisions that are in bills as to all their sister 
rebellious and restored States, every one of 
them. 

‘“Now, I do not want to go into this argu- 
ment any more than my friend does. I only 
wish to state the view that I entertain, as one 
member of the committee, of the high propri- 
ety of standing by the House bill.” 

Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, like the Senator from Vermont, I do not. 
care to open up the discussion of the questions 
incident to the admission of these States, and 
those questions that have been discussed in the 
Virginia and Georgia bills; but, at the risk of 
taking up the time of the Senate, I would wish 
again to call the attention of the Senate to the 
provisions of the Constitution. I know how 
much it is slighted, and how lightly it is treated 
here; but I would wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the provisions of the 
Constitution. I quote its words : ; 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State. 

‘‘ And, when that provision of the Constitu- 
tion has its legitimate operation and force, a 
State of this Union is entitled, not by the law 
which you now propose to pass, not by the 
provisions of this bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, but by the Constitution itself, to rep- 
resentation and to two Senators upon this 
floor. Oongress may admit new States, but, 
when they are admitted, they are States like 
other States, and all upon an equal footing in 
every respect whatever. 

“This bill, as reported by the committee, I 
do not object to, because it is an effort of the 
majority in the Senate to preserve their con- 
sistency, and by it they declare that the State 
of Mississippi is entitled to representation in 


Congress. Sir, if Mississippi is a State in this 
Union, she is entitled to her representation in 


‘this body by virtue of the provisions of the 


Constitution, and not by this act. If Missis- 
sippi is a State in this Union, she is entitled to 
two Senators upon this floor, just as much as 
any other State, Minnesota, Illinois, Vermont, 
or Ohio; and she has the right to it by virtue 
of the provisions of the Constitution, and not 
because you pass this act. - 

“ True, I am not objecting to the passage of 
the bill reported by the committee, declaring 
‘that the State of Mississippi is entitled to 
representation in the Congress of the United 
States;’ but I do object to this continual thrust- 
ing in the face of the Senate and country the 
fact that the majority in this body deem it 
necessary to preserve their consistency-—con- 
sistency with their reconstruction acts and the 
measures that have been passed with reference 
to the restoration of the Southern States. Pre- 
cedents are referred to—the precedents of the 
laws admitting the other States. Conditions 
have been applied to them, and, it is said, be- 
cause we did it with them, why not do it with 
Mississippi; because we made fundamental con- 
ditions for the other States, why not for Mis- 
sissippi; and why not for Texas when she 
shall apply for admission? Sir, it is these 
precedents and the attempt to preserye politi- 
cal and party consistency that have brought to 
us all this trouble. ; 

*‘T shall not go into a discussion of the pol- 
icy of these reconstruction measures, but I do 
say, and I put it now to the Senate, that the 
whole difficulty you have had in your recon- 
struction was that you wanted to preserve 
your consistency, and have not adapted your 
legislation to the wants and necessities practi- 
cally of the people of these States. You say 
that they are not reconstructed or restored to 
their practical relations to the General Goy- 
ernment until you have admitted them to rep- 
resentation, making the existence of the State 
depend upon the fact whether it has represen- 
tation in Congress. If they have Representa- 
tives in the other House and Senators upon 
this floor, then, you say, they are States, But, 
sir, the fact of their right to representation in 
the other House and here depends upon wheth- 
er they are States independent of their repre- 
sentation. va 

“Now, if Mississippi is a State in this Union, 
she is entitled, not under your law, but under 
the Constitution, to representation; and the 
qualification, election, and returns of the mem- 
bers are the only questions for you. If Missis- 
sippi is a State in the Union, she is entitled, 
without your law, without your act, to repre- 
sentation upon this floor, and upon the other. 
I shall vote for this bill, because I choose to 
let all your reconstruction acts go. I care 
nothing for the.preservation of your consist- 
ency in these matters; but I so vote for the 
purpose of bringing these States back to their 
proper practical relations to. the General Goy- 
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ernment; and, so fur as they inform us it is 
necessary to bring prosperity, peace, law, and 
order to those States, I prefer to do what I can 
to bring it about.” — 

Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, moved to amend 
by striking out the third proviso, and insert- 
ing as follows : 

_ That so much of the act of Congress entitled “‘ An 
act to admit the State of Virginia to representation 
in the Congress of the United States,’? approved Jan- 
uary 26, 1870, as declares that Virginia is admitted to 
representation upon certain fundamental conditions 
therein expressed, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 


Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘The 
argument for State rights proceeds on a mis- 
apprehension. Nobody doubts the right of a 
State to local self-government, through which 
are supplied the opportunities of political edu- 
cation, and also of local administration adapted 
precisely to local wants. This is the peculi- 
arity of our national system, wherein it differs 
especially from the centralized imperialism of 
France. But, while recognizing the State as 
the agency for all matters properly local, it 
must not be allowed to interfere with those 
other matters, being rights and duties, which 
are not local but universal. 

“Now, sir, nothing can be clearer than that 
the equal rights of all must be placed under 
the safeguard of one uniform law, which shall 
be the same in all parts of the nation—the 
same in Charleston and New Orleans as in 
Boston and Chicago. It is absurd to suppose 
that the rights of the citizen can differ in dif- 
ferent States. They must be the same in all 
the States; but this can be consummated only 
by the national authority. Therefore, on 
grounds of reason, I repel that pretension of 
State rights which would take this just prerog- 
ative from the nation. Understand me, sir, I 
do not seek to centralize, but to nationalize. 
The partisans of State rights, in their efforts 
to decentralize, would denationalize. In the 
name of local self-government they would over- 
throw the nation. é 

“Tf I am asked where I find these national 
powers, I answer that they are in those two 
great title-deeds of the Republic, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the national Consti- 
tution. Whether viewed apart or together, 
these two are one and the same; but the two 
reénforce each other. The Declaration .of 
Independence finds proper machinery for its 
great purposes in the national Constitution, 
while the national Constitution is explained, 
invigorated, and elevated, by the Declaration 
of Independence. By the national Constitu- 
tion, the nation is bound to assure a repub- 
lican government to all the States, thus giving 
to Congress the plenary power to fix the defi- 
nition of such a government; but by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the fundamental 
elements of this very definition are supplied 
in terms from which there can be no appeal. 
By this Declaration it is solemnly announced, 
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first, that all men are equal in rights; and, 
secondly, that just government stands only on 
the consent of the governed. Other things 
may fail, but these cannot. Whenever Con- 
gress is called to maintain a republican goy- 
ernment, it must be according to these uni- 
versal, irreversible principles. The power to 
maintain necessarily implies all ancillary pow- 
ers of prevention and precaution, so that 
republican government may be assured. All 
these powers are essentially national, and not 
local. They belong to the nation, and not to 
the State. : 

“So long as slavery existed, this definition 
was impossible. State rights were set up 
against human rights; but with the death of 
slavery, followed by the extinction of the re- 
bellion, this definition takes its just place 
in our national system. Therefore, whatever 
tends to maintain a republican government 
and to place it beyond assault; whatever tends 
to maintain the great principles declared at 
our birth as a nation—all this is constitutional. 
As well deny that the sun shines; as well with 
puny arm attempt to drag the sun from the 
sky. Still it shines. God be praised, the day 
has passed when State rights can be exalted 
above human rights ! 

“Tt is for Congress to determine, in its dis- 
cretion, how republican government shall be 
maintained. Whatever it does in this regard, 
whether by general law, or by condition or 
limitation on States, is plainly constitutional 
beyond all question. All is in the discretion of 
Congress, which may select the ‘means’ by 
which this great guarantee shall be performed. 
It is a guarantee by the express text of the 
Constitution, and it must be performed. In se- 
lecting the means, Congress cannot hesitate at 
any requirement calculated to secure the benefi- 
cent result. By condition precedent, by con- 
dition subsequent, by prohibitory legislation, 
by legislation acting directly on the States or 
the people—by each and all of these, Congress 
may act, bearing in mind always the great defi- 
nition supplied by our fathers, which must be 
maintained at all hazards. 

“Tt is vain to say that our fathers did not 
intend this great power and foresee its exercise. 
There it is in the Constitution, clear and com- 
manding, and there is the great definition in the 
Declaration of Independence, clear and com- 
manding. If our fathers did not fully appre- 
ciate their mighty act, neither did the barons 
at Runnymede when they obtained Magna 
Charta, the perpetual landmark of English 
rights. The words of the poet are again ful- 
filled: ‘They builded better than they knew.’ 
But they did build. They built this vast tem- 
ple of republican liberty, and enjoined upon 
Congress its perpetual safeguard, ‘any thing 
in the constitution or the laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding;’ and, sir, by the 
oath which you have taken to support the Con- 
stitution, are you bound to watch and protect 
this vast temple. The recent war has had its 
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losses, terrible and afflicting. It has had its 
gains also. First among these gains is that 
interpretation of the Constitution which makes 
us a nation, and places the equal rights of all 
under the protection of the national power, 
being nothing less than the fulfilment of the 
early promises of the fathers. Too slowly has 
this been accomplished; but it is accomplished 
at last, and it is our duty to see that these 
promises are in no respect neglected, and that 
the republic, one and indivisible, dedicated to 
human rights, and an example to mankind, is 
upheld in every part of our wide-spread coun- 
try.” 

ins Trumbull, of Ilinois, said: “‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, human rights and the liberties of this peo- 
ple are safer retained by the people themselves 
and at home than they are conferred upon 
any imperial central government. 

“Human rights, thank God! in this land do 
not depend upon the Congress of the United 
States; and this is a modern and a false idea 
of our Government, that the Congress of the 
United States is the great centre of the liber- 
ties of this people. The Congress of the United 
States is composed of but the servants of the 
sovereign people; and the liberties of this peo- 
ple, if preserved at all, are to be preserved by 
the people themselves. This is a limited Goy- 
ernment; and the further you take from the 
people the power that is in their own hands, 
‘the more danger there is of overturning their 
liberties. All government is an evil. It were 
better that all power were retained by the peo- 
ple themselves, if it were possible; but in a 
great country like this the people cannot all 


assemble together to establish the necessary’ 


rules for the protection of person and prop- 
erty; and hence they have adopted a repre- 
sentative form of government. That is what 
republican government means—a_ represent- 
ative government; and the further the power 
is taken from the people the greater the danger 
is that their liberties will be encroached upon. 
It is the system of local organizations, school- 
district organizations, township organizations, 
county organizations, State organizations, and 
the division’ of powers among them, that is to 
familiarize our people with the mode of doing 
public business and with the character of their 
Government, and to preserve its free institu- 
tions; and it is better that there should be re- 
served as near the people as possible all powers, 
so that they surrender up enough to preserve 
the peace of society and protect the persons and 
the property of the citizens, 

“ This Federal Government is a Government 
of limited powers. The people have conferred 
upon it a few powers of a national character, 
and they supposed that their local State gov- 
ernments were the safest depositories for the 
protection of the great mass of the rights of 
the citizen. They have never surrendered them 
to the Federal Government, but they have sur- 
rendered to this Federal Government certain 
powers necessary for national purposes; and 
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we are not to be told, because we deny the om- 
nipotence of Congress, that therefore we are 
opposed to human rights! Why, sir, it would 
be a surrender of human rights to imperial 
centralized government if the people of this 
country should ever consent to surrender up all 
their rights of liberty to the central Govern- 
ment here at Washington, the farthest removed 
from them of any Government established in 
this country.” 
The Vice-President: ‘“‘ The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia.” 
The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 
Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Conkling, Davis, 
Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Johnston, Kellogg, Mc- 
Creery, Nye, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer Bpreete, 
Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Trum ull, ickers, 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Chandler Cole, Cragin, 
Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Har an, 
Harris, Howard, Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Scott, Spencer, Sum- 
ner, Thayer. Tipton, Wilson, and Yates—36. 
Axsrent—Messrs. Carpenter, Cattell, Corbett 
Howe, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Schurz, and 
Sherman—9. s 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question recurs 
on the amendment reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to strike out all of the bill after 
the words ‘ United States,’ in line four, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Cole, Conkling, 
Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Johnston, 
Kellogg, MeCreery, Morrill of Maine, Ross, Sauls- 
bury, Sawyer, Scott, Sprague, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Wil- 
ley, and Williams—27, 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham,Cameron, Chandler, Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wilson, and Yates 
—82. 

Assent—Messrs. Carpenter, ‘Cattell, Corbett, 
Howe, Lewis, Norton, Patterson, Schurz, and Sher- 
man—9, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, 
Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, 
Howell, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, 
Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, 
Ross, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, 
Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—50. A 

Nays—Messrs, Beyerd, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
Hamilton, Johnston, McCreery, Saulsbury, Stockton, 
Thurman, and Vickers—11. 
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Ansent—Messrs. Carpenter, Cattell, Ferry, Lewis, 
Norton, Schurz, and Sherman—7, 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, reported a bill (H. R. 
No. 1536) to admit the State of Texas to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United 
States; which was read a first and second 
time. — 

Mr. Butler: “Before the bill is read, I wish 
to say that it is precisely the Virginia and 
Mississippi bills, with the single addition of 
a provision that the passage of this bill shall 
not affect the original conditions under which 
Texas was annexed to the United States.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: “I offer the 
following as a substitute for the bill: 

Whereas the State of Texas has a constitution of 
State government republican in form: Therefore, 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the said State of Texas is 
entitled to representation inthe Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 


“My only reason for offering this substitute 
is, that gentlemen on the Republican side, who 
agree with me substantially in the view which 
I take-with reference to this measure, were 
absent this morning from the committee; and 
hence I have submitted this proposition that 
the House may pass upon it. It is precisely 
the same which has heretofore been submitted 
to the House in the cases of Virginia and 
Mississippi by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bingham) and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Farnsworth). We were this morning called 
upon by the chairman of the committee to 
report in favor of the admission of Texas; and 
a statement, which I have no doubt was true, 
was made by him that Texas had adopted the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth constitu- 
tional amendments, and had complied with all 
the terms and conditions of every act passed 
by Congress relative to that State. This being 
so, and there being no complaint or intimation 


that she has ever shown any symptoms of bad’ 


faith in reference to congressional legislation, 
it occurred to me that if we intend to admit 
her as a State on equal terms with all the 
other States we ought to say so; our act of 
admission ought to contain simply that decla- 
ration. 

“JT believe that Texas has always been a 
State, and therefore these facts do not influence 
my action. She has now, as everybody admits, 
a republican form of government. Her consti- 
tution, from whatever stand-point it may be 
viewed, is all that can be required of her. In 
view of these facts, the State is entitled to rep- 
resentation in Congress. If Congress should 
hereafter undertake to exercise any power over 
the State in consequence of any default which 
she may hereafter commit, it will be upon such 
‘a case as would justify a similiar exercise of 
power with regard to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, or any other State. When that 
question arises, if it ever should arise, it will 
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present itself as an original question. Such an 
exercise of jurisdiction by Congress would in- 
volve a power which of course I deny, unless 
the State should cease to have a republican 
form of government, which I do not anticipate. 
But, sir, everybody admits that the State of 
Texas has complied with every condition which 
has been imposed upon her, and that her con- 
stitution is as thoroughly republican as that of 
any State in the Union. It has always seemed 
to me that every condition which Congress may 
seek to impose on a State upon its admission 
into the Union is void; that any State admitted 
to the Union must come in upon an equality 
with all the other States. Therefore I have 
offered a substitute embracing a simple propo- 
sition which, I think, should commend itself to 
the judgment of gentlemen even on the Repub- 
lican side of the House.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
Blair, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Dickinson, 
Dockery, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Getz, Gris- 
wold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Mayham, McCormick, 
McKenzie, McNeely, Morgan, Mungen Niblack, Pot- 
ter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Stiles, Stone, Swann, 
Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, 
Eugene M. Wilson, and Wood—52. 

Nays—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, 
Benjamin, Boles, Booker, Boyd, George M. Brooks, 
Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burdett, Benjamin F, But- 
ler, Roderick R. Butler, Cessna, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, 
Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Donley, Duval, Fer- 
riss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, 
Heaton, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alex- 
ander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Lough- 
ridge, Lynch, Maynard, McCarthy, McCrary, Mc- 
Grew, McKee, William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O’ Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Pearce, Peters, 
Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, 
Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel 
‘A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John’ A. Smith, Wil- 
liam J. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Ste- 
venson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe, 
Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van 
Horn, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. 
Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, 
Williams, and Winans—105. 

Nor Votrye—Messrs. Ames, Axtell, Bailey, Bar- 
num, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Bowen, Burchard, 
Cake, Churchill, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, 
Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, 
Dyer, Ela, Fisher, Fitch, Fox, Garfield, Gibson, 
Gilfillan, Hale, Hambleton, Hays, Hoge, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Thomas L. Jones, Kellogg, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Marshall, 
Mercur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H, Moore, 
Morrissey, Platt, Porter, Joseph S. Smith, Worthing- 
ton C. Smith, Stevens, Strader, Sweeney, Tanner, 
Van Wyck, John T. Wilson, Winchester, Witcher, 
and Woodward—63, 


So the substitute was rejected. 
On the passage of the bill, the vote was as 
follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, 
Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, Blair, Boles, Booker, 
Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 
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Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Cul- 
lom, Dawes, Dockery, Donley Duval, Farnsworth, 
Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Garfield, Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, 
Hoar, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, 
Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Laflin, 
Logan, Loughridge, Lynch aynard, McCarthy, 
McGrew, McKee, Kenzie, William Moore, Morphis, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, 
O'Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Pearce, Peters, 
Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Ridgway, Roots, 
Sanford, eae Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Sweeney, Taffe, Till- 
man, Townsend Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John T, Wilson, and Winans—129. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Dickinson, Dox, El- 
dridge, Getz, Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamill, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Mayham, McCor- 
mick, McNeely, Morgan, Niblack, Potter, Randall, 
Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sher- 
rod, Slocum, Stiles, Stone, Strader, Swann, Trimble, 
Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eugene 
M. Wilson, and Wood—45. 

Nor Votinc—Messrs. Ames, Axtell, Bennett, Ben- 
ton, Bingham, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, 
Cox, Crebs, Davis, Dickey, Dixon, Dyer, Ela, Fisher, 
Fox, Gibson, Gilfillan, Hambleton, Hawkins, Hays, 
Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Thomas L, Jones, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Marshall, McCrary, Mercur, Milnes, 
Eliakim H., Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mun- 

en, Palmer, Platt, Porter, Joseph 8. Smith, Tanner, 


an Wyck, Winchester, Witcher, and Woodward—46,. 


So the bill was passed. 
In the Senate, on March 29th, the bill from 


the House was reported without amendment.. 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
the following proviso: 


Provided further, That this act shall not affect in 
any manner the conditions and guarantees upon 
which the State of Texas was annexed and admitted 
as a State, 


The amendment was agreed to, and the Dill 
passed by the following vote: 


Yzas — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howell, Lewis, McDonald, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—47, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Hamil- 
ton, Johnston, McCreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, and Vickers—11. 

Axssrnt—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Conkling, 
Edmunds, Fowler, Howe, Rellogss Pool, Spencer, 
Trumbull, and Yates—11. 


In the House, the amendment of the Sen- 
ate was concurred in by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs, Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arnell, 
Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bennett, Benton, Blair, Boles, Boyd, George M, 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Bubohand, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Clarke, Olin- 
ton L, Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Sook, Covode Cowles, 
Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, 
Donley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, 


Tipton, 
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Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, ay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander 
H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley. Kelsey, Knapp, Lash, 
Lawrence, Logan, Loughbridge, Lynch, Maynard, 
scene! McCrary, McGrew, McKenzie, Mercur, 
Milnes, Kliakim H. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, 
Packard, Packer, Paine, Pearce, Peters, Platt, Poland, 
Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, peed Saves 
Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. heldon, Por- 
ter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William J. Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe, 
Tillman, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Van Wyck, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Williams, John _ 
T. Wilson Winans, and Witcher—130. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Biggs, Bird, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, 
Cox, drebs, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, Gibson, 
Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, 
Holman, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, Mayham, MeCor- 
mick, McNeely, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reading, Rice, Rid way, Schumaker, Sher- 
rod, Sloeum, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Swann, 
Sweeney, ‘'rimble, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson, and Wood—60. 

Nor Vorrna—Messrs. Armstrong, Bailey, Banks, 
Barnum, Bingham, Booker, Bowen, Roderick R, 
Butler, Churchill, Amasa Cobb, Fitch, Fox, Haw- 
kins, Hays, Hotchkiss, Johnson, Thomas L, Jones, 
Kellogg, Ketcham, Laflin, McKee, Jesse H.-Moore, 
Samuel P, Morrill, Morrissey, Palmer, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Reeves, Rogers, Starkweather, Strader, Strong, 
Tanner, Townsend, Twichell, Van Auken, Voorhees, 
Willard, Winchester, and Woodward—40. 


On March 30th the President sent the fol- 
lowing message to both Houses of Congress: 


Executive Mansion, March 30, 1870. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives ¢ 

It is unusual to notify the two Houses of Congress 
by message of the promulgation, by proclamation 
of the Secretary of State, of the ratification of a con- 
stitutional amendment, In view, however, of the 
vast importance of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, this day declared a part of that sacred 
instrument, [ deem a departure from the usual eus- 
tom justifiable. A measure which makes at once 
four million people voters who were heretofore de- 
clared by the highest tribunal in the land not citi- 
zens of the United States, nor eligible to become so 
(with the assertion that ‘lat the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence the opinion was fixed and uni- 
versal in the civilized portion of the white race, 
regarded as an axiom in morals as well as in polities, 
that black men had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect ’’), is indeed a measure of 
grander importance than any other one act of the 
kind from ae foundation of our free Government to 
the present day. 

Institutions like ours, in which all power is derived 
directly from the people, must depend mainly upon 
their intelligence, patriotism, and industry, I call 
the attention, therefore, of the newly-enfranchised 
race to the importance of their striving in every 
honorable manner to make themselves worthy of 
their new privilege. To the race more favored here- 
tofore by our laws I would say, withhold no legal 

rivilege of advancement to the new citizen. The 
ramers of our Constitution firmly believed that a 
republican Government could not endure without 
intelligence and education generally diffused among 
the peoples The ‘Father of his Country,’’ in, his - 
Farewell Address, uses this language: «Promote, 
then, as a matter of peicoaty importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge, In 
proportion as the structure of the Government gives 
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Be neuniic opinion it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened,” In his first annual 
message to Congress the same views are forcibly 
presented, and are again urged in his eighth message. 
Lrepeat that the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
tent to the Constitution completes the greatest civil 
change and constitutes the most important event 
that has occurred since the nation came into life. 
The change will be beneficial in proportion to the 
heed that is given to the urgent recommendations 
of Washington. If these recommendations were 
important then, with a population of but a few mill- 
jons, how much more important now with a popu- 
a. of forty millions and increasing in a rapid 
ratio! 
_I would therefore call upon Congress to take all 
the means within their constitutional powers to pro- 
mote and encourage popular education throughout 
the country ; and upon the people everywhere to see 
to it that all who possess and exercise political rights 
shall have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge 
which will make their share in the Government a 
biessing and not a danger. By such means only can 
the benefits contemplated by this amendment to the 
Constitution be secured. U.S. GRANT. 
Hamixton Fisu, Sec’y of State of the United States. 


To all to whom these presents may come, greeting + 

Know ye that the Congress of the United States 
on or about the 27th day of February, in the year 
1869, passed a resolution in the words and figures 
following, to wit : 

““A resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
(two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the fol- 
lowing article be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures, shall be yalid as part of 
the Constitution, namely: 

‘Articte XV., Szo. 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

‘Sno. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.’’ 

And further, that it appears from official docu- 
ments on file in this Department that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
posed as aforesaid, has been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of the States of North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Maine, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Pensylyvania, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New York, New 
Hampshire, Nevada, Vermont, Virginia, Alabama, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, lowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Rhode Island, Nebraska, and Texas—in all, 
twenty-nine States: 

And further, that the States whose Legislatures 
have so ratified the said proposed amendment con- 
stitute three-fourths of the whole number of States 
in the United States ; 

And further, that il appears from an official docu- 
ment on file in this Department that the Legislature 
of the State of New York has since passed resolutions 
claiming to withdraw the said ratification of the said 
amendment, which had been made by the Legisla- 
ture of that State, and of which official notice had 
been filed in this Department ; Pie. 

And further, that it appears from an official docu- 
ment on file in this Department that the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia has by resolution ratified the said 
proposed amendment ; é y 

ow, therefore, be it known that I, Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State of the United States, by virtue 
and in pursuance of the second section of the act of 
Congress, approved the 20th day of April, in the 
year 1818, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the publica- 
tion of the laws of the United States, and for other 
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purposes,” do hereby certify that the amendment 
aforesaid has become valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution of the United States. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the Department of State to be 
affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 30th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1870, and of 
[. s.] the independence of the United States the 
ninety-fourth. HAMILTON FISH. 


In the House, on May 16th, Mr. Bingham, of 
Ohio, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the following bill to enforce the fit- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, in the 
nature of a substitute to a bill referred to 
them: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

That any officer of the United States, or of any 
State, Territory, or district, and every oflicer of any 
city, county town, eee borough, ward, parish, 
or hundred, in any State, Territory, or district, who 
shall by any official act whatever, or by the omission, 
neglect, or refusal to perform any official act or duty 
whatever, whether under color or pretext of any 
provision of any State constitution, or any law of 
any State, Territory, or district whatsoever, or of 
any local, municipal, or other law, rule, or ordinance, 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, at any Federal, State, county, 
ee nice or other election, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not less than 
one year and not exceeding three years, or by a fine 
not less than $500 nor exceeding $5,000, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Srction 2. And beit further enacted, That all colored 
citizens of the United States resident in the several 
States of the United States shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections in the State, county, parish, town, 
township, ward, or hundred of their residence, sub- 
ject only to the same conditions which now are or 
may hereafter be required to qualify white citizens 
to vote therein. And any person who shall, by foree, 
fraud, intimidation, or other unlawful means what- 
soever, prevent any colored citizen from voting at 
any such election, who possesses the qualifications, 
except in respect of color, requisite to enable a white 
citizen to vote thereat, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be im- 
prisoned not less than six months and not exceeding 
one year, or be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or be punished by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sxc. 3. And be et further enacted, That, in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require the 
assessment or payment of a tax as a qualification of 
an elector, if any assessor or other officer elected or 
appointed under the laws of such State, and author- 
ized or required by the laws thereof to make any 
assessment of persons or property for the purpose of 
such taxation, shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
assess the person or property of any colored citizen 
of the United States qualified as aforesaid, and resid- 
ing in the town, hundred, borough, township, parish, 
county, ward, or district, for which said assessor or 
other officer shall have been elected or appointed as 
aforesaid, he shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to any person who will sue 
for the same, and shall for every such offence be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less 
than $500, and be imprisoned not less than one month. 

Sno, 4. And be it further enacted, That in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require the 
assessment or payment of a tax as a qualification of 
an elector, if any officer or member of any levy court, 
or other body of officers authorized or required by 
the laws of such State to make or correct any assess~- 
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taxation, or authorized or required 
such State to assess or yee any such tax, shall refuse, 
or wilfully neglect or advise, or shall articipate, 
concur, or acquiesce in the refusal or wilful neglect 
of such levy court or other body of officers to assess 
the person or property, or to assess or levy any such 
tax upon the person or property of any colored citi- 
zen of the United States, qualified as aforesaid, and 
residing in the county or district for which said offi- 
cer, levy court, or other body of officers, shall have 
been elected or appointed, he shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to any person 
who will sue for the same, and shall for every such 
offence be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be fined not less than $500, and be imprisoned not 
less than one month, 

Szo. 5. And beit further enacted, That if any clerk 
or other officer, required by the law of any State to 
register, record, or transcribe any list of persons upon 
whom taxes have been assessed, or to transcribe and 
certify any duplicate of such list to the collector of 
taxes, shall refuse or wilfully neglect to register, 
record, transcribe, or enter upon the proper assess- 
ment list, or upon the proper duplicates of such 
assessment list, the name of any colored citizen of 
the United States who has been lawfully assessed to 
pay any tax, the payment of which tax is by the 
constitution or laws of such State a qualification of 
an elector of such State, every such clerk or officer 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of $500 to any person who will sue for the same, and 
shall for every such offence be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than $500, 
and be imprisoned not less than one month, 

Szo. 6. And be tt further enacted, That if any col- 
lector of taxes elected or appointed by authority of 
the laws of any State shall refuse or wilfully neg- 
lect to receive from any colored citizen of the United 
States residing in such State any tax which he is 
roquined by law to collect from citizens of such State, 
and the payment of which tax is by the constitution 
or laws of such State a qualification of an elector 
of such State, or if any such collector shall refuse or 
wilfully neglect to give to any such colored citizen 
a receipt for any such tax, when the amount thereof 
shall have been paid or tendered to him by such col- 
ored citizen, he shall for every such offence forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to any persor. who will sue 
for the same, and shall for every such offence be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not less than $200 and be imprisoned for not less than 
one month. 

Sro. 7. And be it further enacted, That if at any 
State, county, township, hundred, or municipal elec- 
tion, held by the authority of any law of any State, 
or at any election for electors of President of the 
United States, or for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, any officer, in- 
spector, or judge of the election, shall refuse to re- 
ceive, or shall advise or concur in refusing to receive 
the vote of any person on account of his race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, every such offi- 
cer, inspector, or judge, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to any person whose 
vote shall have been so refused who may sue for the 
same in any court of the United States; and such 
officer, inspeetor, or judge, shall for every such of- 
fence be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $500, and be imprisoned not less than 
one month. 

Sxo. 8, And be it further enacted, That any registrar 
or officer who shall refuse to register, or enter upon 
the list of voters or list of persons who will be enti- 
tled to vote at any election, the name of any colored 
person having the qualifications of a white citizen 
entitled to vote or to be placed on such list in other 
respects except race or color, and any officer or mem- 
ber of any board for the admission of electors, who 
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shall refuse to admit to the electors’ oath, or to the 
privileges of an elector, any colored person on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, or having the qualifications of a white citi- 
zen entitled to the privileges of an elector in other 
respects than race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall forfeit and pay pr ager 
of not less than $200 nor more than #500, and shal} 
be imprisoned not less than one month nor more 
than six months, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, 

Sro. 9. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, by threats, violence, or intimidation, pre- 
vent, or attempt to prevent, any citizen of the United 
States from the free exercise of his right to vote in. 
any election at which members of Congress or elec- 
tors for President or Vice-President of the United 
States may be voted for, such person so offending 
shall be liable to indictment, and, on conviction 
thereof, shail be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or to imprisonment not less than one year nor more 
than three years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sxc, 10. And be it further enacted, That the cireuit 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of 
the suits for forfeitures imposed and causes of action 
created by this act, and the circuit and district courts 
of the United States shall have jurisdiction of the 
misdemeanors created by this act. 


Mr. Bingham moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the bill passed. 
The question was taken, as follows: 


YrAs—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Barry, Bea- 
man, Beatty, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, 
Blair, Booker, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, Buck- 
ley, Buttinton, Burchard, Benjamin F. Butler, Cake, 
Cessna, Churchill, William T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Cowles, Dawes, 


Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Farns- 
worth, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch Garfield, 
‘Gilfillan, Hale 


Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Ha: 
Hodlin, “Hill Moar, Woapar: Potchiian, trace 
Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Lafiin, 
Lash, Logan, Loughbridge Lynch, Maynard, Me- 
Carthy, McCrary, McGrew, ‘McKee, McKenzie, Mer- 
cur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, 
William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, 
Negley, ONeill, Packard, Packer, Peck, Perce, 
Peters, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, 
Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J, Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe, Tanner, Tay- 
lor, Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, U son, 
Cadwalader C, Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, hit- 
temore, Willard, Williams, John T, Wilson, and Wi- 
nans—181. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Barnum, 
Beck, Biggs, James Brooks, Burr, Conner, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Holman, Knott, Lewis, . 
Mayham, MeNeely, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Pot- 
ter, Randall, Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Slocum, Joseph §. Smith, Stiles, Swann, Sweeney, 
Trimble, Van Trump, Voorhees, Eugene M. Wilson, 
Winchester, and Wood—44. 

Nor Vormye—Messrs. Bailey, Bird, Boles, Bowen, 
Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Calkin, Cleveland, 
Clinton L.. Cobb, Covode, Cox, Cullom, Davis, De-- 
gener, Dockery, Fisher, Fox, Getz, Hambleton, Trays, 

eaton, Hoge, Jenckes, Johnson, Alexander’ H. 
Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Judd, Kerr, Knapp, Law- 
rence, Marshall, McCormick, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Morrissey, Orth, Paine, Palmer, Phelps, Porter, 
Reeves, Ridgway, Shober, Stone, Strader, Van 
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Auken,’ Van Horn, Van Wyck, Ward, William B. 
Washburn, Wells, Wilkinson, Witcher, and Wood- 
ward—i3. 

_ So (two-thirds voting in fayor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on March 18th, the bill from 
the House was considered: 

_ Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the provi- 
sions of this bill, to show that it will not an- 
swer the purpose; that we need something 
more if we intend to enforce the fifteenth 
amendment. I wish any bill on this subject to 
contain all the requisites. 

“The first two sections relate simply to vot- 
ing. If an officer fails or refuses to perform 
an official act necessary to give a voter the 
right to vote, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
It provides for the case of any person who 
shall by fraud, intimidation, or other unlawful 
means, prevent a citizen from voting. That has 
nothing to do with registration and the pre- 
liminary matters which are necessary prior to 
voting; so that something else must be pro- 
vided to reach that. 

“ The third section provides ‘that in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require 
the assessment or payment of a tax as a quali- 
fication of an elector,’ and the assessor or 
other officer shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
assess the person or property of any colored 
citizen, he shall be punished for that offence. 

“The fourth section also relates to the same 
system of the assessment of a tax, put in an- 
other form. 

‘‘ The fifth section provides ‘that if any clerk 
or other officer required by the law of any 
State to register, record, or transcribe any list 
of persons upon whom taxes have been as- 
sessed,’ etc., shall refuse to register a colored 
voter, if he is properly assessed for taxes, then 
such officer shall forfeit $500 and be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“The sixth section provides a penalty for any 
collector of taxes who does not do his duty 
with regard to the taxes. 

“The'seventh section provides for the pun- 
ishment of any officer who, at any election for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States or members of the House of Represent- 
atives, shall fail to receive the vote of a voter 
on account of race or color. 

‘‘The eighth section goes on to prescribe the 
penalty for refusing to register the voter again. 

“The ninth section provides the penalty in 
case ‘any person shall, by threats, violence, or 
intimidation, prevent or attempt to prevent 
any citizen of the United States from the free 
exercise of his right to vote in any election at 
which members of Congress, or electors for 
President or Vice-President of the United 
States, may be voted for.’ It provides that 
such person shall be liable to indictment and 
punishment. That is fixing it for a particular 
election. 
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“These are the provisions of the House bill. 
It provides for the two cases mentioned; and 
now let me state some cases that it does not 
provide for. There is nothing in the world in 
this bill to punish outsiders for preventing the 
registration of voters altogether. That is the 
great difficulty. A mob may prevent registra- 
tion, as they have done over in Virginia, and 
there is no penalty provided. There is nothing 
to reach that case at all. And in case a mob 
should prevent registration altogether, and not 
allow a colored man to register, then under 
this bill there is nothing to entitle him to vote 
when he comes to the poll. There is nothing 
to interfere with the power of a mob to drive 
him away from the registrar’s office; and that 
being conclusive evidence upon the right to 
yote, and there being no penalty provided for 
that, the whole bill is good for nothing; the 
whole bottom is out of the bill. I tell you, 
Senators, it will not answer the purpose at all. 
Now, in order that the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may be understood, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to it. 

‘The first section is the simple declaration 
of the principle that all men shall be entitled 
to vote, without distinction of race or color. 

‘The second section provides : 

That if by or under the authority of the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State, or the laws of any Terri- 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done as a 
prerequisite or—— 

“T want to call attention to this thing, and 
Senators will see the difficulty in framing any 
thing. If any thing is required to be done as 
a prerequisite or— 
qualification for voting, and by such constitution or 
laws persons or officers are or shall be charged with 
the performance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or to be- 
come qualified to vote, it shall be the duty of every 
such person and officer to give to all citizens of the 
United States the same and equal opportunity to per- 
form such prerequisite, and to become qualified to 
vote, without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

““We have undertaken to enumerate some 
prerequisites. There may be a thousand other 
things invented’ outside of them not referred 
to by the first section. 

“T undertake to say that there is nothing 
whatever in the House bill to prevent intimi- 
dation and fraud by outsiders to prevent a 
party from performing the prerequisites neces- 
sary to qualify him to vote. Such a provision 
cannot be found in the bill. But in the third 
section of the bill that is reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee we have this provision: 

That whenever, by or under the authority of the 
constitution or laws of any State, or the laws of any 
Territory, any act is or shall be required to be done - 
by any citizen as a prerequisite to qualify or entitle 
him to vote, the offer of any such citizen to perform 
the act required to be done, as aforesaid, shall, if it 
failed to be carried into execution by reason of the 
wrongful act or omission aforesaid of the person or 
officer charged with the duty of receiving or permit- 
ting such performance or offer to perform or acting 
thereon, be deemed and held as a performance in law 
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of such act, and the person so offering and failing as 
aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, shall be en- 
titled to vote in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if he had in fact performed such act. 

“That is not provided for in the House bill. 
We say in this section that if the man offers to 
perform the prerequisites required by State 
law, and is prevented, that offer shall be equiva- 
lent to a performance, and when he presents 
his affidavit his vote shall be received. What 
is the objection to receiving his vote under 
those circumstances? If he is a legal voter, 
in every other way qualified, his vote ought to 
be received, whether he is actually registered 
or not. 

‘The fourth section of the bill presented by 
the Judiciary Committee provides— 

That if any person by force, bribery, threats, or in- 
timidation, or otherwise, she ul hinder, delay, prevent, 
or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, prevent, or 
obstruct, any citizen from doing any act. authorized 
by this act to be done— 

“T will say ‘required to be done’—I pro- 
pose to amend that phraseology at the proper 
time— 
to qualify him to vote or from voting at any election 
as aforesaid, such person shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby. 4 

“Here, if any person by any means—by 
fraud, force, or violence—prevents a man either 
from registering or paying taxes, or doing any 
act necessary to qualify him to vote, or if by 
fraud or violence he prevents him from voting, 
he is guilty of a misdemeanor; and I under- 
take to say that that fourth section alone is 
worth three times the whole House bill. It 
will meet three times as many cases as the 
House bill. The fourth section standing alone 
is worth more than the whole House bill put 
together. It makes it an offence to interfere 
with the registration by outsiders and for out- 
siders or anybody to interfere with voters. 

“Then the fifth section contains this pro- 
vision : 

That any person who shall be deprived of any of- 
fice, except that of member of Congress or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the violation of 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to recover 
possession of such office by writ of mandamus or 
other appropriate proceeding; and the circuit and 
district courts of the United States shall have con- 
current jurisdiction of all cases arising under this 
section, 

“The Senator from Ohio (Mr, Thurman) 
criticised this section because the word ‘man- 
damus’ is used in it. I undertake to say that 
a mandamus is an appropriate proceeding in 
all cases where there is a refusal to count the 
votes. Cases may very frequently arise where 
the officers will refuse to count the votes at all 
because negroes have voted. 

‘Now, for the rest of our Dill, it is simply 
providing the machinery to put the bill in mo- 
tion; and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to that. We have the machinery, sub- 
stantially, of the civil rights act to put the bill 
in motion. The House bill merely makes it an 
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offence to do certain things, covering about 
one-half the ground; and it makes it an 
offence punishable in the United States district 
courts. Who is going to do it? What is that 
going toamount to? Who is going to be prose- 
cutor? The Senate bill goes on and not only 
gives the United States courts jurisdiction, but 
requires the circuit judges to appoint commis- 
sioners Wherever it may be necessary—if ne- 
cessary, in every precinct—to arrest and pun- 
ish parties. It empowers the marshal to aid 
those commissioners, and to summon the posse 
comitatus whenever it may be necessary. It 
further empowers the commissioners to ap- 
point special officers to enforce their writs, and 
it empowers the President of the United 
States to aid the courts in the enforcement of 
the law. You have got the agents here in this 
bill—a system which was matured when the 
civil rights act was passed, giving agencies to 
enforce the bill. Merely declaring it an of- 
fence, and leaving anybody to prosecute it that 
pleases, and making no further provision, will 
be a dead letter. It also provides for paying 
these officers, 

“T do not want to occupy the time of the 
Senate in the particular discussion of this bill. 
I can tell the effect of the Senate bill in a mo- 
ment. In the first place, it makes it the duty 
of all officers charged with doing any act 
which is a prerequisite to voting to furnish 
to all men, without distinction of ¢olor, an 
equal opportunity of performing it. In the 
next place, if a person is otherwise qualified to 
vote, and attempts to qualify himself by regis- 
tering, or paying taxes, performing the acts 


required, and he fails by reason of being un- 


lawfully prevented, then he shall go to the 
polls with his vote. The next section provides 
that if any person—this goes outside of the of- 
ficers—intimidate him while he is attempting to 
qualify himself by performing the prerequisites, 
or by any other unlawful means attempt to pre- 
vent him from performing that prerequisite, or if 
any person shall prevent him unlawfully from 
voting by threats or by any other mode of ob- 
struction, then that person shall be guilty of 
an offence. The next section provides that 
the candidate who is entitled to his office by 
reason of the refusal of boards of canvassers, 
or otherwise, to count the colored vote, may 
have his action to obtain possession of his of- 
fice. The rest of it is the machinery of the 
civil rights bill modified to suit the emergen- 
cies of the case, whereby you have agents to 
enforce the law, and the power of the Gov- 
ernment to protect the voters in a fair oppor- 
tunity to record their votes. 

‘Now, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the House bill, 
and to insert: ; 

That all citizens of the United States who are or 
shall be otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Territory, dis- 
trict, county, city, POU township, school district, 
municipality, or other territorial subdivision, shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections, 


lation of any State or Territo 


without distinetion of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any law, custom, usage, or regu- 
‘ , or by or under its 
authority, to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Suction 2. And be tt further enacted, That if by 
or under the authority of the constitution or laws of 
any State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is or 
or shall be required to be done as a prerequisite or 
qualification for voting, and by such constitution or 
laws persons or officers are or shall be charged with 
the performance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, orto become 
qualified to vote, it shall be the duty of every such 
person and officer to give all citizens of the United 
States the same and equal opportunity to perform such 
rerequisite, and to become qualified to vote, without 

istinction ofrace, color, or previous condition of ser- 
yitude; and if any such person or officer shall refuse 
or knowingly omit to give full effect to this section, he 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum 
of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recov- 
ered by an action onthe case, with full costs and such 
allowanee for counsel fees as the court shall deem 
just, and shall also, for every such offence, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than $500, and be imprisoned 
not less than one month and not more than one year. 

Sro. 3. And be wt further enacted, That whenever, 
by or under the authority of the constitution or laws 


- of any State or the laws of any Territory, any act is 


or shall be required to be done by any citizen as a 
prerequisite to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer 
of any such citizen to perform the act required to be 
done as aforesaid shall, if it fail to be carried into 
execution by reason of the wrongful act or omission 
aforesaid of the person or officer charged with the 
duty of receiving or permitting such performance or 
offer to perform or acting thereon, be deemed and 
held as a performance in law of such act; and the 
person so offering and failing as aforesaid and being 
otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if he had in 
fact performed such act; and any judge, inspector, 
or otner officer of election whose duty it is or shall be 
to receive, count, certify, register, report, or give 
effect to the vote of any such citizen, who shall refuse 
or knowingly omit to receive, count, certify, regis- 
ter, report, or give effect to the vote of such citizen, 
upon the presentation by him of his affidavit stating 
such offer and the time and place thereof, and the 
name of the officer or person whose duty it was to act 
thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevented by 
such person or officer from performing such act, shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of $500 
to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by 
an action on the case, with full costs and such allow- 
ance for counsel fees as the court shall deem just, and 
shall also, for every such offence, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than $500, and be imprisoned not less than 
one month and not more than one year. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son, by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or other- 
wise, shall hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, or 
attempt to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, any 
citizen from doing any act required to be done to 
qualify him to vote or from voting at any election as 
aforesaid, such person shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with full costs and such allowance for counsel fees as 
the court shall deem just, and shall also for every 
such offence be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, an 
be imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year. 

Suc. 5. And be tt further enacted, That any person 
who shall be deprived of any office, except that of 
member of Congress or member of a State Legisla- 
ture, by reason of the violation of the provisions of 
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this act, shall be entitled to recover possession of 
such office by writ of mandamus or other appropriate 
roceeding ; and the circuit and district courts of the 
nited States shall have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the proper State courts of all cases arising under this 
section, 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the district 
courts of the United States, within their respective 
districts, shall have, exclusively of the courts of the 
several States, cognizance of all crimes and offences 
committed against the provisions of this act, and 
also, concurrently with the cireult courts of the Uni- 
ted States, of all causes, civil and criminal, arising 
under this act, except as herein otherwise provided ; 
and the jurisdiction hereby conferred shall be exer- 
cised in conformity with the laws and practice gov- 
erning United States courts; and all crimes and 
offences committed against the provisions of this act 
may be prosecuted by the indictment of a grand jury, 
or, in cases of crimes and offences not infamous, the 
prosecution may be either by indictment or informa- 
tion filed by the district attorney in a court having 
jurisdiction. 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That the district 
attorneys, marshals, and deputy marshals of the 
United States, the commissioners appointed by the 
cireuit and territorial courts of the United States, 
with powers of arresting, imprisoning, or bailing 
offenders against the laws of the United States, and 
oy other officer who may be sped aly empowered 
by the President of the United States, shall be, and 
they are hereby, specially authorized and required, 
at the expense of the United States, to institute pro- 
ceedings against all and every person who shall vio- 
late the provisions of this act, and cause him or them 
to be arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case 
may be, for trial, before such court of the United 
States or territorial court as has cognizance of the 
offence. And, with a view to afford reasonable pro- 
tection to all persons in their constitutional right to 
vote without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and to the prompt discharge 
of the duties of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
circuit,courts of the United States, and the superior 
courts of the Territories of the United States, from 
time to time, to increase the number of commission- 
ers, so as to afford a speedy and convenient means 
for the arrest and examination of persons charged 
with a violation of this act; and such commissioners 
are hereby authorized and required to exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties conferred on 
them by this act, and the same duties with regard 
to offences created by-this act, as they are authorized 
by law to exercise with regard to other offences 
against the laws of the United States. 

Szo. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of all marshals and deputy marshals to 
obey: and execute all warrants and precepts issued 
under the. provisions of this act when to them di- 
rected; and should any marshal or deputy marshal 
refuse to receive such warrant or other process when 
tendered, or to use all proper means diligently to 
execute the same, he shall, on conviction thereot, be 
fined the sum of $1,000, to the use of the person 
deprived of the rights conferred by this act. And 
the better to enable the said commissioners to execute 
their duties faithfully and efficiently in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States and the 
requirements of this act, they are hereby authorized 
and empowered, within their districts, respectively to 
appoint, in writing, under their hands, any one or 
more suitable persons from time to time to execute 
all such warrants and other process as may be issued 
by them in the lawful performance of their respective 
duties; and the persons so appointed to execute any 
warrant or process as aforesaid shall have authority 
to summon and call to their aid the bystantlers or 
posse comitatus of the proper county, or such portion 
of the land or naval forces of the United States or of 
the militia as may be necessary to the performance 
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of the duty with which they are charged, and to insure 
a faithful observance of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States ; and such war- 
rants shall run and be executed by said officers any- 
where in the State or Territory within which they 
are issued. 

Sxo. 9. And be it further enacted, That any person 
who shall knowingly and wilfully obstruct, hinder, 
or prevent any officer or other person charged with 
the execution of any warrant or process issued under 
the provisions of this act, or any person or persons 
lawfully assisting him or them, from arresting any 
person for whose apprehension such warrant or pro- 
cess may have been issued, or shall rescue or attempt 
to rescue such person from the custody of the officer or 
other person or persons, or those lawfully assisting as 
aforesaid when so arrested, pursuant to the authority 
herein giyen and declared, or shall aid, abet, or 
assist any person so arrested as aforesaid, directly 
or indirectly, to escape from the custody of the offi- 
cer or other person legally authorized ‘as aforesaid, 
or shall harbor or conceal any person for whose 
arrest a warrant or process shall have been issued as 
aforesaid so as to prevent his discovery and arrest 
after notice or knowledge of the fact that a warrant 
has been issued for the apprehension of such person, 
shall for either of said offences be subject to a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 and imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, by indictment and conviction before 
the district or circuit court of the United States for 
the district or circuit in which said offence may have 
been committed, or before the proper court of crim- 
inal jurisdiction, if committed within any one of the 
organized Territories of the United States. , 

Sxo. 10. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missioners, district attorneys, the marshals, their 
deputies, and the clerks of the said district, circuit, 
and territorial courts shall be paid for their services 
the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar 
services in other cases. The person or persons au- 
thorized to execute the process to be issued by such 
commissioners for the arrest of offenders against the 
provisions of this act shall be entitled to a fee of 
ten dollars for each person he or they may arrest 
and take before any such commissioner as aforesaid, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable 
by such commissioner for such other additional ser- 
vices as may be necessarily performed by him or 
them, such as attending at the examination, keep- 
ing the prisoner in custody, and providing him with 
food and lodging during his detention, and until the 
final determination of such commissioner, and in 
general for performing such other duties as may be 
required in the premises ; such fees to be made up in 
conformity with the fees usually charged by the offi- 
cers of the courts of justice within the proper dis- 
trict or county, as near as may be practicable, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States on the 
certificate of the judge of the district within which 
the arrest is made, and to be recoverable from the 
defendant as part of the judgment in case of convic- 
tion, 

Src. 11. And be tt further enacted, That whenever 
the President of the United States shall have reason 
to believe that offences have been or are likely to be 
committed against the provisions of this act within 
any jitdicial district, it shall be lawful for him, in his 
discretion, to direct the judge, marshal, and distriet 
attorney of such district, to attend at such place 
within the district, and for such time as he may 
designate, for the purpose of the more speedy arrest 
and trial of persons charged with a violation of this 
act; and it shall be the duty of every judge or other 
officer, when any such requisition shall be received 
by him, to attend at the place and for the time therein 
designated, 

Suc, 12. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the President of the United States, or such 
person as he may empower for that purpuse, to em- 
ploy such part of the land or naval forces of the 
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United States, or of the militia, as shall be deemed 
necessary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of thisact. afate 

Sxo. 13. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any person shall hold office, except as a member of 
Congress or of some State Legislature, contrary to 
the provisions of the third section of the fourteenth 
article of amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, it shall be the duty of the district 
attorney of the United States for the district in which 
such person shall hold office as aforesaid to proceed 
against such person by writ of guo warranto, return- 
aie to the circuit or district court of the United 
States in such district, and to prosecute the same to 
the remoyal of such pe from office; and any writ 
of quo warranto so brought as aforesaid shall take 
precedence of all other cases on the docket of the 
court to which it is made returnable, and shall not 
be continued unless for cause proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, ‘ 

Sxo. 14. And be it further enacted, That any person 
who shall hereafter knowingly accept or hold any 
office under the United States or any State, to which 
he is ineligible under the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, or who shall attempt to hold or 
exercise the duties of any such office, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor against the United States, 
and upon conviction thereof before the circuit or 
district court of the United States shall be impris- 
oned not more than one year and fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, and shall forever be disqualified to hold 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States or any State. 

Sxo. 15. And be tt further enacted, That all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have the same right in every State and Territory in 
the United States to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for the 
security of person and property as is enjoyed by 
white citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ments, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exac- 
tions of every kind, and none other, any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, or custom to the con- 
No tax or charge shall be 
imposed or enforced any State upon any person 
emigrating thereto from a foreign country which is 
not equally imposed and enforced upon every person 
emigrating to such State from any other foreign 
country, and any luw of any State in conflict with 
this provision is hereby declared null and void. 

Sxo. 16. And be tt further enacted, That any person 
who, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, or custom, shall subject, or cause to be 
subjected, any inhabitant of any State or Territory 
to the deprivation of any right secured or protected 
by this act, or to different punishment, pains, or 
penalties, on account of such person being an alien 
or by reason of his color or race, than is prescribed 
for the punishment of citizens, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

Sxo. 17. And be it further enacted, That the act to 
protect all persous in the United States in their civil 
rights, and furnish the means of their vindication 
passed April 9, 1866, is hereby reénacted ; and said 
act, except the first and second sections thereof, is 
hereby referred to and made a part of this act; and 
section fifteen and section sixteen hereof shall be 
enforced according to the provisions of said act, 


Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘ This 
House bill is confined almost exclusively, and 
I think exclusively, to punishing officers and 
persons who shall intimidate or hinder or de- 
lay voting in the methods pointed out by the 


bill, or permitting the performance of some 
duty which is enjoined on them as officers un- 
der the law. In that particular it isin no way 
remedial; it punishes the crime after it is com- 
plete and done, but it gives no remedy to the 
person who has been injured by the wrongful 
act, 

“Now, the fifth section of the Senate bill is 
in my judgment worth the whole House bill 
together. It provides that 

Any person who shall be deprived of any office, 
except that of member of Congress or member of a 
State Legislature— 

“Of course that exception is because the 
Congress and the Legislature are the exclusive 
judges of the qualifications and elections of 
their members— 
by reason of the violation of the provisions of this 
act, shall be entitled to recover possession of such 
office by writ of mandamus or other appropriate pro- 
ceeding, and the circuit and district courts of the 
United States shall have concurrent jurisdiction of 
all cases arising under this section. 

‘Here is the great distinction in doctrine and 
philosophy between the two bills, and the ques- 
tion now is which course of action the Senate 
choose to take. If we are simply to follow on 
after the violation of law and punish the man 
who has violated it, in each particular case, by 
fine and imprisonment, then the House bill is 
the best conceived bill. If we design to do 
something more than that, if we design to go 
beyond merely punishing specific violations of 
the law, and to carry out and enforce the prin- 
ciple of this amendment to the Constitution, 
and give effect to the votes of colored persons 
offered at the polls, then we should have some 
such provision as is contained in the Senate bill. 

“There are seyeral things about this Senate 
bill, some things in its phraseology, perhaps 
somein its substantial and important provisions, 
that may be improved by amendment; but it 
seems to me to be a far better bill if we desire 
todo any thing. Ifwe merely wish to pretend 
to do something and not accomplish any thing 
substantial and important, the House bill is an 
excellent recipe for doing that; butif we mean 
to carry out, execute, and secure the perform- 
ance and observance of this amendment to the 
‘Constitution, it is certain to my mind that the 
Senate bill is far preferable to the bill that 
comes from the House; and for that reason I 
hope the Senate will not adopt it as a substi- 
tute. , Let us take this Senate bill and go through 
with it, perfect it by additions or subtractions, 
but act upon it as the basis of the legislation 
called for at the present time.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I confess I was not prepared to hear my 
friend from Wisconsin (Mr. Carpenter) place 
his chief advocacy of the Senate bill upon the 
fifth section of the bill. Let us see what the 
fifth section is: 


That any person who shall be deprived of any 
office, except that of member of Congress or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the violation of 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to recover 
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possession of such office by writ of mandamus or other 
appropriate proceeding, and the circuit and district 
courts of the United States shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction of all cases arising under this section, 

“‘ And by the next section it is provided— 

That the district courts of the United States, with- 
in their respective districts, shall have, exclusively 
of the courts of the several States, cognizance of all 
crimes and offences committed against the provisions 
of this act. 

“The idea, then, of the bill is that the en- 
forcement of this act, and of the rights of per- 
sons under this act, is to be exclusively in the 
courts of the United States, and that all per- 
sons who shall be deprived of office by any 
violation of this act may recover their offices 
by some appropriate remedy in the courts of 
the United States. Now, the first point to 
which J wish to call the attention of my friend 
is quite a practical consideration. How many 
officers will this cover who may thus be de- 
prived of their offices by a violation of this 
act; that is, by somebody not being registered 
who would have voted for them, or somebody 
being prevented from voting at the elections 
who would have voted for them, or any other 
of the grounds that may be stated under this 
bill? How many such officers are there? I 
will speak for my own State. This bill em- 
braces every officer except members of the 
Legislature in the State of Ohio. It takes, 
therefore, all the State officers to begin with. 
It then takes all the judiciary of the State; 
then all the county officers; then all the city 
officers and town officers; and then all the 
township officers. Now, let me say to my 
friend from Wisconsin that that will make 
about two hundred persons in the county in 
which I live who are to be entitled to go into 
the circuit or district court of the United States 
to test the election of the persons who are 
declared elected.” 

Mr. Carpenter:’ ‘Let me ask my friend 
from Ohio whether he expects that whole num- 
ber will be defrauded out of their election very 
often in his county?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I do not expect any such 
thing, but I know there have been a great many 
contested election cases in Ohio, and I know 
if they had all been tried in the district court 
of the United States for the District of Ohio 
that court would have had very little time to 
attend to any thing else. But now, when you 
have increased the jurisdiction of that court, 
and increased the causes for which you may 
proceed, and allow two hundred persons in a 
single county, or more than twenty thousand 
persons in the single State of Ohio, or, taking 
the whole United States through, about half a 
million persons, to go into the district courts 
to contest elections and try the title to office 
there, I want to know what is to become of 
your district courts? 

‘‘T wish to say a word upon the twelfth sec- 
tion, to which I briefly alluded the day before 
yesterday in the remarks that I then submitted. 
That section is in these words: 


That it shall be lawful for the President of the. 
United States, or such person as he may empower for 
that purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as shall be deemed necessary to prevent the violation 
and enforce the due execution of this act, 


““T expected that the gentleman who has 


this bill in charge would explain that section. 


and let us know how these troops were to act, 
how they were to enforce the provisions of 
this bill, how they were to prevent its viola- 
tion. Let me ask the attention of that gentle- 
man. There are in the State of Ohio about 
fifteen hundred election precincts. I suppose, 
taking the whole United States together, there 
are not less than twenty-five or thirty thousand 
election precincts in the whole United States 
and the Territories thereof, all of which are 
covered by this bill. Now, what are you go- 
ing to do with your troops? It will be said 
that it will not be necessary to send them to 
every one of these election precincts. Mani- 
festly not. You would have to increase the 
army twentyfold, fiftyfold, to do that. It is 
supposed, then, that there are some places only 
to which it will be necessary to send troops; 
and you put it entirely in the discretion of the 
Chief Magistrate of this country, whoever may 
be that Chief Magistrate, in a law which you 
intend to be permanent—it ought to be per- 
manent or not be alaw at all—to interfere with 
the military at any poll where he may see fit 
so to interfere. 

‘Tn any section of the country, in any State, 
in any district, in any closely-contested State 
or closely-contestea district, you put it in the 
power of one man, the President of the United 
States, who may be directly interested in the 


result, who may. be a candidate at that very ° 


election, to surround the polls with the troops 
of the United States, to do what? To see that 
this act be not violated; to see that this act 
be enforced. Nay, more, you put it in his 
power to delegate to some person, not an offi- 
cer at all either of the State or of the United 
States, and in a district where there is no 
domestic violence, no insurrection, no rebel- 
lion, but perfect peace; you put it in the 
power of the President to give to some single 
individual the delegated power of employing 
the whole Army of the United States to see 
that this act be not violated; to see that there 
is no cheating at elections. Why, sir, what a 
power is that! 

“TJ asked the gentleman who has this bill in 
charge, the day before yesterday, what the 
troops were to do when they surrounded the 
poll. I will take a case. Here is an election 
poll, and here are a hundred troops of the 
United States under the command of a captain 
or lieutenant of infantry. He is sent there to 
do what? In the language of this bill, ‘to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due exe- 
cution of this act.’ What, then, is to be pre- 
vented? The violation of the act. What is 
to be the violation of the act? The improper 
rejection of the vote of some colored man, or 
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other citizen of the United States. That is 
the violation that is to be prevented. What 
is the enforcement of the act? To compel the 
reception of that man’s vote. To prevent the 
violation of the act is to prevent the rejection 
of the vote. To enforce the act is to enforce 
the reception of his vote. When the judges 
of election, the sworn officers of election, de- 
cide that a man is not entitled to vote, then, 
and not until then, can this military officer be 
called into requisition. And what then? Is 
his judgment to override that of the judges of 
election ? 5 

“Ts he to adjudge that they have wrongly 
decided? Is he to decide that they have vio- 
lated the act? Is this military man to decide 
this question of law under the constitution of 
Ohio, or the constitution of New York, or the 
constitution and statutes of Kentucky, and to 
hold that the judges of election—men versed 
in the election law—have decided the question 
wrongly, and therefore it is necessary for him 
to interfere, and do what? Interfere and com- 
pel them at the point of the bayonet to receive 
the vote that they, under their oaths as sworn 
officers, have rejected. If it is not that, it is 
nothing. If it is not that, it is simply intimi- 
dation. If it is not that, it is simply holding 
the bayonet to the throat of the civil officer, 
and holding it there by command of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Show me some- 
thing that these troops are to do; show me 
how they are to prevent the violation of this 
act; show me how they are to enforce this act, 
unless you give the military man the right to 
override the judgment of the civil officer; to 
override the solemn judgment of the sworn 
judge of election deciding as to the law of his 
own State and the constitution of his own 
State and the right of voters thereunder. 

‘| know it may be said that the soldiers are 
there for the purpose of preventing violence. 
That is not what this act says. It may be said 
that they are there for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the intimidation of voters, and the like. 
That is not what the act says. The section is 
as broad as the whole act. It provides for 
troops being at the polls to prevent any viola- 
tion whatsoever of this act, and to enforce 
every one of its provisions. 

‘* Sir, I say once more, if this can be done in 
a free country, let us hear no more talk about 
the one-man power; let us hear no more talk 
about the power of the President of the United 
States; make a monarch of him at once. Louis 
Napoleon has been charged with controlling 
the elections in France. Louis Napoleon never 
surrounded every polling-place in France with 
the troops of the empire, or the troops of the 
republic before it was an empire. Never did 
he dare to do that. Not a soldier appeared at 
the voting-places in Paris even, where there 
was the strongest opposition that existed to the 
emperor at the late election there; but the 
votes of the soldiers were taken in their now 
barracks, their own camps. Throughont all 
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France the people were allowed to vote with- 
out any bayonets in sight, without any soldiers 
to make them afraid, without any thing to in- 


timidate: the voters in the shape of military’ 


coercion. And yet, here in a republic, you 
propose to confer upon one man, who may be 
a candidate for election himself, the power to 
surround any poll he pleases in the whole 
United States with his troops to see that the 
election law is not violated! I say again, if 
that can be done, it is idle to talk about free 
institutions any more.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘If my friend had made the 
speech that he has now favored us with (and 
it is a very ingenious one, and in many respects 
a sound one), twenty years ago, when his own 
party was pressing almost exactly such a sec- 
tion as the eighth section of this bill, in order 
to aid'in the rendition of fugitive slaves back 
to slavery, he would have performed a greater 
service to his country than he performs now. 
Task the Secretary, in order that the Senate 
may see the comparison between these two 
séctions, to read the fifth section of the act of 
1850, passed by the party of which my friend 
from Ohio is the exponent; and I ask Sen- 
ators to take the eighth section of this bill and 
compare it as the Secretary reads, to see if we 
have not pretty good authority for that kind 
of legislation.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘Mr. President, times have 
changed when the Senator from Vermont 
goes to the fugitive-slave law of 1850 to 
find a model for legislation, and times have 
changed wonderfully. Now, Mr. President, 
if I had the slightest doubt in the world that 
I was right, I could entertain that doubt no 
longer. When so astute and able a man as 
the Senator from Vermont can give no better 
reason for the defence of this section than that 
which he has given, [ know my objections to it 
must be well taken. What possible connec- 
tion, or parallel, or similitude, has the use of 
the troops of the United States to enforce the 
execution of the writ of a court against resist- 
ance, to the case provided for in this bill, of 
surrounding the ballot-boxes with the troops 
of the United States to compel the judges of 
election to receive the votes or to compel them 
to reject them?” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ My friend will pardon me. 
I was only alluding to what he said respecting 
the eighth section, which he condemned. I 
made no allusion at all to the twelfth section, 
. which I will consider when we reach it.” 

~Mr. Thurman: “I donot know that I have 
said one word about the eighth section to-day. 
I do not think I have said one word about the 
eighth section to-day; and therefore I am 
again strengthened by the fact that, instead of 
coming up to the defence of his eleventh and 
‘twelfth sections, my friend runs back to the 
eighth section, about which I think I have said 
not one word to-day. That is not quite as 
brave as my friend from Vermont usually is. 
Let him stand up to his work, if he undertakes 
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to father this bill and defend the proposition. 
What is the language of this amendment? 
‘The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by,’ 
whom? Not by an individual acting in breach 
of the law; that is not the language. Not by 
a combination of individuals constituting a 
mob; that is not the language. It is not 
against them that this provision of the Con- 
stitution is directed; but it is explicit, ‘shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.’ 

“It is a prohibition upon the United States 
and upon the States, and no stretch of inge- 
nuity can extend it one hair’s-breadth further. 
Why the prohibition to the United States? 
Because the Congress of the United States 
fixes the qualifications of voters in the District 
of Columbia and also in the Territories of the 
United States; and therefore the prohibition 
upon the United States is proper. Why the 
prohibition upon the States? Because the 
States, each for itself, fix the qualification of 
voters in the States. Before the passage of 
this amendment to the Constitution the power 
of a State to fix the qualifications of its voters 
was without any limit or restriction whatsoever. 
It was so completely without limit or restric- 
tion that in several of the States persons not 
citizens of the United States were allowed to 
vote; as, for instance, foreigners who: had de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, but 
had not completed their naturalization by a 
residence of five years and taking the final 
oath. That was the case, if I mistake not, 
formerly in the State of Dlinois, and perhaps 
in some. other States where foreign-born per- 
sons who had declared their intention to be- 
come citizens were allowed to vote before they 
had fully become citizens of the United States. 
I may be mistaken in respect to that particular 
State, but I know that that was the case in 
some of the States.” 

Mr. Davis: ‘‘On a residence of six months.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘Then comes this provision, 
the sole provision in the Constitution of the 
United States which limits that. heretofore 
complete and plenary and unconditional power 
of a State to fix the qualification of the voters 
in that State; and what is it? How can any 
man say that it is any thing more than a limi- 
tation upon the power of the State? Is-it not 
just as much a limitation on the power of the 
State as is the provision in the Constitution 
that no State shall coin money; that no State 
shall keep or maintain an army. or a navy with- 
out the consent of Congress? Just as these 
are limitations on the powers of the States, so 
is this fifteenth amendment a limitation on the 
power of the State, and nothing else, so far as 
the State is concerned. 

‘What is the effect? Simply this, that if 
there is in a State constitution a discrimination 
on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, that provision in the State con- 
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stitution becomes null and void, because it be- 
comes repugnant to this provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. So if there are 
laws of the States that discriminate against any 
person otherwise qualified to vote, because of 
his race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, those laws ipso facto become void, because 
they are repugnant to this provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Tfa State should hereafter attempt to pass 
such laws, it would be attempting to do an un- 
constitutional thing, and its action would be 
absolutely null and void, and for a remedy 
against any such violation whatsoever the courts 
afford precisely the same redress that they do 
against the violation of any other portion of 
the Constitution of the Union. If there is a 
necessity for passing a stringent bill to enforce 
this amendment of the Constitution, the very 
same reason would require bills of pains and 
penalties and persecutions to enforce every 
other prohibition of the Constitution, for there 
is not one of them that may not be violated. 
This, then, being simply a limitation on the 
power of the State, simply withholding from it 
one of the powers which it heretofore possessed, 
the power of fixing the qualifications of elec- 
tors, or restricting that power in a single par- 
ticular, it is as plain, it seems to me, as the 
sun at noonday in a cloudless sky, that this 
amendment can only be held to speak of a 
State as a State; as a State in her political 
character, as a distinct autonomy, and does 
not deal with individuals at all. 

“Now, sir, there is a case in which Congress 
might, perhaps, deal with individuals, the case 
supposed by my friend from California. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the State of Ohio should 
pass a law that no colored man should vote; 
or, to change it, suppose it should pass a law 
that no white man should vote, and the officers 
charged with the execution of that law should 
attempt to carry it into effect, they would be 
liable to civil actions without any act passed 
by Congress at all; but possibly in a case like 
that Congress might by law reach those indi- 
viduals thus executing a State law, and there- 
fore, acting in pursuance of an act of the State, 
which the Constitution of the United States 
forbids. 

“That is one thing; but a wholly different 
thing from that is the unauthorized act of an 
individual, which tends to interfere with the 
right of another man to vote, and which unau- 
thorized act is even in violation of the law of 
the State itself. Why, sir, take the case of a 
State; take Massachusetts, for instance. There 
is no distinction in the right to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; and there has been none for a long, 
long time. I suppose Massachusetts has laws, 
as every other State has, that forbid any one 
to prevent a citizen from exercising his right 
to vote. When a man thus violates the law 
of the State of Massachusetts, when he thus 
renders himself liable to indictment and pun- 
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ishment under the statute of Massachusetts, can 
you say that that man is the State of Massachu- 
setts, and that therefore he is doing what this 
constitutional amendment forbids, and that 
you will punish him? The prohibition here is 
upon the State. Can you undertake to punish 
an individual who is not acting under the au- 
thority of the State, but directly against the 
statute law of the State, and who is punishable 
under that statute law by indictment in the 
courts of the State? And yet you undertake 
to say that that individual, thus acting con- 
trary to the law of his State, liable to punish- 
ment by his own State in her own courts, can 
be taken away from the jurisdiction of his 
State, removed from under the law which he 
has violated, and taken into a Federal court to 
be punished under an act of Congress. 

“Tt is amazing to me that any lawyer can 
think for a moment that this bill in this respect 
where it acts on individuals—not officers of a 
State at all, mere private individuals, mere 
trespassers, mere breakers of the peace, mere 
violators of the State law—that this bill which 
seizes them and punishes them under this act 
of Congress and in the Federal courts, is war- 
ranted by the fifteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

“But now what is proposed to be done? 
Now you propose to seize hold of a mere idler; 
now you propose to seize hold of a mere ruf- 
fian; now you propose to seize hold of some 
man who is simply a cheater at the election; 
all of whom are punishable under the State 
law; and under the pretence of restricting the 
power of the State, which declares the very 
acts complained of to be unlawful, and pun- 
ishes those acts, you take the individual from 
under the State law, send him before the Fed- 
eral court, and punish him in virtue of an act 
of Congress. 

“Why, sir, if you can do this, if this is to be 
the interpretation of the fifteenth amendment 
and the right to pass appropriate legislation 
in support of it, then you may go the whole 
length. Itis only a question, then, of discre- 
tion with you. You are foolish to talk about 
such a bill as this if this interpretation is right. 
Why not go the whole length at once? Why 
not take all the elections in your own hands? 
Why not provide by Federal law for the whole 
registration? Why not provide Federal judges 
of election, Federal boards of canyassers, and 
Federal machinery for the whole of the pro- 
cess of election from the time the voter goes 
to register until the time that the successful 
candidate is inaugurated into his office? You 
can do that just as constitutionally as you can 
pass this bill.” 

Mr. Sherman: “T will ask my colleague if 
he has any doubt about the power of Congress 
to prescribe the mode and manner of electing © 
members of Congress, and all elections growing 
out of the national Government?” 

Mr. Thurman: “I have not the least doubt 
in the world of the power of Congress to pro- 


vide the mode and manner of electing mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘And the punishment for 
offences committed in consequence of the elec- 
tion?” 

Mr. Thurman: “Undoubtedly that might be 
so. But let us see what that is. Is that this 
Poul? 

Mr. Sherman: “I think that is yielding the 
whole matter.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Is this bill limited to the 
election of members of Congress? No, sir; 
it, extends to all elections, from the highest of- 
fice in this country, the President of the United 
States, down to the lowest office in the coun- 
try, toa fence-viewer. It includes every sin- 
gle elective office in the country, either under 
Federal authority or the authority of a State, 
and therefore it derives no aid whatsoever from 
the power given to Congress to regulate the 
mode and the manner of electing members of 
Congress, 

“But I have something to say on that sub- 
ject, as my colleague has called my attention 
to it. That provision to regulate the mode and 
manner of elections never was construed to 
authorize Congress to fix the qualifications of 
electors. If such had been its interpretation 
you would not have needed your fifteenth 
amendment, so far as the election of members 
of Congress is concerned. Neither was it ever 
interpreted to take away from the States the 
right of providing officers of election and the 
mere machinery of elections. But the mode 
of that election, for instance, whether it should 
be by ballot or whether it should be viva voce, 
and the manner of that election, Congress is 
authorized to prescribe. But that provision 
was never intended in the world to dispense 
with the agency of the States, and substitute 
an agency provided by the Congress of the 
United States. 

“We are considering a bill, as I said before, 
that reaches elections for all officers, from the 
President of the Republic down to the hum- 
blest township or town officer that can be 
found in the United States; that reaches the 
election of school directors in the humblest 
hamlet of the country as amply as it reaches 
the election of Governors of the States, the 
judges of courts, and the President and Vice- 
President of the United States. That is this 
bill, which goes to every popular election held 
in the States and says that under a provision 
which simply makes State laws void, which 
simply operates on the State as a State, which 
simply renders void all provisions in the con- 
stitution and Jaws of a State contrary to this 
fifteenth amendment, under a provision which 
goes no further than that, which does not 
reach to individual infractions of the law done 
under no color of State authority whatsoever, 
it is proposed to take the whole subject of 
elections in a State for State officers, county 
officers, township, city, and town officers, into 
_ the hands of Congress. I say again, if you 
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can do that, if you can pass this bill, you have 
just as much right to wipe out the whole State 
machinery of elections and supplant them by 
officers of your own.” 

Mr. Sherman: “Mr. President, there is 
one grievance that I feel ought to be dealt 
with at this moment, as we have this bill 
before us; a grievance which has become of 
greater magnitude even than the denial of the 
right to vote to colored people; and that is, the 
open, glaring, admitted frauds by wholesale.in 
the great cities of this country, by which our 
Government is about to be subverted. If I 
were asked to point out the greatest evil that 
now threatens our country, I should point to 
the subversion of all authority by overthrowing 
the Elective franchise. We have official docu- 
ments without number in both Houses of Con- 
gress showing the growing evil of trampling 
down the rights of communities and States to 
representation in Congress in the election of 
members of Congress and in the election of 
Senators. At the last presidential election in 
the city of New York, according to an official 
examination in the other House, there was an 
attempt to subvert the election of a President 
of the United States by wholesale and glaring 
frauds. Does anybody deny or dispute it? It 
was sufficiently proven. 

“Therefore I think we ought to avail our-’ 
selyes of the pendency of the present bill to 
adopt some provision tending to guard the 
election of members of Congress and electors 
for President and Vice-President from these 
wholesale frauds. There has been handed to 
me a bill, very carefully prepared by a large 
committee of the House of Representatives; I 
believe a committee composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, upon which all parties and all sections 
were fairly represented. That committee, after 
a careful examination, have reported three 
sections to accomplish the purpose of presery- 
ing the purity of elections. There can be no 
doubt about the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in this particular, because it is in plain 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which authorize Congress to change 
and alter the mode and manner of electing 
members of Congress and electors for Presi- 
dent. JI propose to offer these three sections, 
which I find are embodied in substance in the 
laws of most of the States, but which are dis- 
regarded and nullified and overthrown in every 
election in the city of New York, as three in- 
dependent sections, to come in at the end of 
the bill: 


And be it further enacted, That if at any election’ 
for Representative or Delegate in the Congress ‘of 
the United States any person shall knowingly per-' 
sonate and vote, or attempt to vote, in the name ‘of 
any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious ; ' 
or vote more than once at the same election for any 
candidate for the same office; or vote at a place 
where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or 
vote without having a lawful right to vote; or do 
any unlawful act to secure a right or an opportunity 
to vote for himself or any other person; or by force; 
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threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or 
offer, or promise thergof, or otherwise unlawful] 

prevent any qualified voter of any State of the Uni- 
ted States of America, or of any Territory thereof, 
from freely exercising the right of suffrage, or by 
any such means induce any voter to refuse to exer- 
cise such right; or compel or induce, by any such 
means or otherwise, any officer of an election, in any 
such State or Territory, to receive a yote from a per- 
son not legally qualified or entitled to vote ; or inter- 


fere in any manner with any officer of’ said elections - 


in the discharge of his duties; or, by any of such 
means or otherwise, induce any officer ofan election, 
or officer whose duty it is to ascertain, announce, or 
declare the result of any such election, or give or 
make any certificate, document, or evidence in rela- 
tion thereto, to violate or refuse to pees with his 
duty or any law regulating the same; or knowingly 
and wilfully receive the vote of any person not en- 
titled to vote; or refuse to receive the vote of any 
person entitled to vote; or aid, counsel, procure, or 
advise any such voter, person, or officer to do any act 
hereby made a crime, or to omit to do any duty the 
omission of which is hereby made a crime, or attempt 
to do so, every such person shall be deemed guilty 
of a crime, and shall for such crime be liable to in- 
dictment in any court of the United States of com- 

etent jurisdiction ; and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by im- 
orisonment for a term not exceeding three years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court, and shall pay the 
costs of prosecution. 

And beit further enacted, That, if, at any registra- 
tion of voters for an election for Representative or 
Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any 
person shall knowingly personate and register, or 
attempt to register, in the name of any other person, 
whether living, dead, or fictitious; or register, or 
attempt to register, ata place where he shall not be 
jawfully entitled to register; or register, or attempt 
to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or do 
any unlawful act to secure registration for himself 
or any other paeen; or by force, threat, menace, 
intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or otherwise, unlawfully prevent or hinder 
any person having a lawful right to register from 
duly exercising such right; or compel or induce, by 
any such means, or otherwise, any officer of registra- 
tion to admit to registration any person not Jegally 
entitled thereto; or interfere in any manner with 
any officer of registration in the discharge of his 
duties; or by any such means or otherwise induce 
any officer of registration to violate or refuse to com- 

ly with his duty, or any law regulating the same; or 
xnowingly and wilfully receive the vote of any per- 
s0n not entitled to vote, or refuse to receive the vote 
ofany person entitled to vote ; oraid, counsel, procure, 
or advise any such voter, person, or officer to do any 
act hereby made a crime; or to omit any act, the 
omission of which is hereby made acrime, every such 
ee shall be deemed guilty of a crime, and shall 
ye liable to indictment and punishment therefor, as 
provided in the first section of this act for persons 
guilty of any of the crimes therein specified. 

And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
by force, threat, menace, intimidation, or otherwise 
unlawfully prevent any citizen or citizens from as- 
sembling in public meeting, to freely discuss or hear 
discussed the claims or merits of any candidate for 
the office of Representative or Delegate in Congress 
or of any officer of the Government of the United 
States; or the laws or measures of Congress, or any 
measure existing, pending, or proposed, affecting 
the Government of the United States, or any Depart- 
ment or officer thereof; or if any person shall by 
any such means break up, disperse, or. molest an 
such assemblage, or molest any citizen in or of suc 
assemblage, every person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a crime, and shall be liable to in- 
dictment and punishment therefor, as provided in 
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the first section of this act for persons guilty of any 
of the crimes therein specitied,”’ Jeie on 


Mr, Thurman: “Mr. President, it is eighty- 
one years since this Government went into 
operation. During that period almost every 
party that has existed in the country has at 
some time or other been in the ascendency in 
these Halls; but never until now was such a 
proposition as that made in the Congress of 
the United States. For eighty-one years this 
people went on in a career of prosperity, of 
liberty, and of constitutional law—” 

Mr. Stewart: “ Will the Senator from Ohio 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I beg the Senator not to 
interrupt. me in the middle of a sentence— 
without any human being supposing for an 
instant that such a proposition as that amend- 
ment could receive the sanction of an Amer- 
ican Congress. But now, sir, within thirty 
days of the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, or the proclamation of its adoption, on 
the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
this proposition, which has no more relation 
to the fifteenth amendment than it has to the 
solar system, is introduced here in the last 
hours of a night session, and the American 
Senate is asked to adopt it. 

‘* Mr, President, Ido not know what this bill 
is to become. Ido not know how much is to 
be carried under it. I donot know how much 
this love of the colored race, or, as I believe 
it, this struggle for negro yotes, I do not know 
how much that proposition, that expectation, 
and that desire, are expected to carry with 
them. I know they will carry a great deal; 
but I trust there is still enough of reflection in 
the American Senate to prevent their carrying 
such a proposition as this. It is in no wise 
germane to this bill; it has nothing to do with 
this bill; and unless you want to make this 
a perfect omnibus bill, this amendment, which 
the mover of it has not seen fit to stay here 
and defend, ought to be cast out, and to stand 
on its own merits. 

“But, sir, that is not all. This amendment 
is offered here without ever having passed the 
House of Representatives, or without ever 
having been considered by any committee of 
the Senate. You are asked here, at the hour 
of midnight, to adopt an amendment which no 
committee of the Senate has ever considered, 
which nobody in the Senate has considered. 
You are asked to adopt this amendment going 
into the most sacred rights of the States anid 
of the people; to adopt an amendment the 
necessity for which, if there is any, equally 
existed eighty years ago, and yet which no 
statesman, no lawyer, no politician, for eighty 
years ever thought of proposing to the Ameri- 
can Congress. You are asked at the hour of 
midnight to adopt this long amendment of 
three sections, without the slightest considera- 
tion by any committee whatsoever of this body. 
That is legislation for you! That is legislation 
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touching the rights of the United States, of 
the States, and of the people! That is legisla- 
tion indeed, to propose such a thing as this at 
oes and to ask the Senate to vote upon 
itt : 

_ Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: “Sena- 
tors speak very lightly about voting this amend- 
ment down. I hope it will not be voted down. 
It is an important proposition, as important as 
any thing in the bill, and, in my judgment, 
germane to the bill; nor have I any question 
thatitis entirely within the powers of Congress. 
I submit myself to the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio I know, who says that no lawyer, 
no politician, no statesman, will affirm it. I 
affirm it. I do not doubt that it is completely 
within the powers of Congress; and if the 
Senator will go back to the language of James 
Madison, unless Jam much mistaken, he will 
find that Madison specifically declares the ple- 
nary powers of Congress over this whole sub- 
ject. I cannot be mistaken. But I do not 
need the authority of James Madison on this 
occasion. I take the text of the Constitution 
and the-reason of the case. Those two are 
enough. The proposed amendment is consti- 
tutional. I cannot doubt it. I hope therefore 


that we shall not abandon it. We have it now’ 


within our power, and let us put it on the bill.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The Chair will 
state the question. The Senator from Ohio 
moved to amend the amendment: of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, which was an amendment 
to the House bill. No further amendment can 
be entertained until the amendment moved by 
the Senator from Ohio is disposed of.” 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected—yeas 14, nays 26. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, said: “I now offer 
that same amendment, with the section omitted 
that I objected to—the third section.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The amendment 
will be reported.” 

The Secretary read the section omitted by 
Mr. Hamlin from the amendment, as follows: 


And bert further enacted, That if any person shall, 
by_ force, threat, menace, intimidation, or otherwise, 
unlawfully revent any citizen or citizens from assem- 
bling in public meeting, to freely discuss or hear dis- 
cussed the claims or merits of any candidate for the 
office of Representative or Delegate in Congress, or 
of any officer of the Government of the United States ; 
or the laws or measures of Congress, or any measure 
existing, pending, or proposed, affecting the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any Department or offi- 
cer thereof, or if any person shall by any such means 
break up, disperse, or molest any such assemblage, 
or molest any citizen in or of such assemblage, 
eyery person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
erime, and shall be liable to indictment and punish- 
ment therefor, as provided in the first section of this 
act for persons guilty of any of the crimes therein 
Pascal: 


Mr. Hamlin: ‘The Secretary has read the 
section which I have omitted ; and then I offer 
the identical amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, omitting the section which has been 
read,” 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘The question be- 
fore the Senate is on the adoption of the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Maine, 
which contains the first two sections of the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Ohio.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Mr. President, I appeal to 
my friend from Maine, a man of cool, good 
judgment, as I know from an acquaintance 
of twenty-five years, to think for one moment 
what would be the condition of this bill if these 
twosections were added toit and the bill were 
passed. What do these sections propose, what 
do they cover? They cover the cases of elec- 
tions for Representatives in Congress, as well 
as the election for electors of President and Vice- 
Now, what is the effect in regard. 
to the election? In almost every State in the 
Union members of Congress are elected at the 
same time that the officers of the State are 
elected; I believe itis so in every State. I donot 
know a State in the Union in which there is a 
separate election for members of Congress. 
Very well, then—now mark it, and I pray 
Senators to listen to me—these two sections 
cover precisely the same elections that are cov- 
ered by the bill under consideration. The bill 
covers elections for members of Congress and 
covers all State elections. These two sections 
cover all elections at which members of Con- 
gress are elected. Then if you put these two 
sections on the bill and pass the bill you have 
this beautiful thing to exhibit as to the wisdom 
of the Senate of the United States, that in the - 
bill as it passed the House of Repsesentatives, 
or in the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Nevada, there is one set of penalties for these 
identical offences mentioned in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine, and 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine there is a wholly different set of penal- 
ties.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, 
Corbett, Cragin, Flanagan, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, 
Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, Sum- 
ner, Thayer, Warner, and Yates—3l. 

Nays—Megssrs. Casserly, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, MeCnecrys Pool, Ross, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Vickers, and Willey—12. 

Axssent—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, 
Hamilton of Texas, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norton, Robertson, Sauls- 
bear crehnZ; Sherman, Tipton, Trumbull, Williams, 


and Wilson—29. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Stewart: ‘I desire to make a verbal 


correction. After consulting several members 
of the Judiciary Committee, I move to amend 
the twelfth section of my amendment, in line 
two, by striking out the words ‘or such per- 
son as he may empower for that purpose ;’ so 
that the section will read: 
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That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as shall be deemed necessary to prevent the viola- 
tion and enforce the due execution of this act. 


The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Morton: “I desire to submit the follow- 
ing amendment, to come in as the fifth section 
of the Senate bill: ” 


And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or shall at- 
tempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, any 
person from exercising or in exercising the right of 
suffrage to whom the right of suffrage is secured or 
guaranteed by the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by means of bribery, 
threats, or threats of depriving such person of em- 

loyment, or occupation, or of ejecting such person 
from rented house, lands, or other property, or by 
threats of refusing to renew leases or contracts for 
labor, or by threats of violence to himself or family, 
such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not less than $500 and be imprisoned not less 
than one month and not more than one year, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana.” 


The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being | 


taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Carpenter, Chan- 
dler, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Flanagan, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Harris, Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, 
Sh a Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Warner, Willey, 

illiams, and Yates—36. 

Nays—Megsrs. Casserly, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, McCreery, Stockton, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—9. 


AxssEnt—Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Boreman, Brown-, 


low, Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, Conkling, Drake, 
Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, 
Howard, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, 
Norton, Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sherman, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Wilson—27. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: “I think that 
the white tenantry should have a special pro- 
tection against the undue influence and op- 
pression of the landlords and landowners. I 
therefore moye to amend the amendment just 
adopted.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘ The Secretary will 
report the amendment now offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada.” 

The Secretary read the amendment to the 
amendment, which was to insert as an addi- 
tional section the following : 

And be it further enacted, That no person shall 
enter into, hold, or attempt to exercise the powers or 
perform the duties of any office or public trust, which 
the Constitution or laws require to be filled by vote 
of the people, unless he shall have received at the 
election therefor a greater number of the votes of the 
electors entitled to vote at such election than any 
other candidate ; and all persons entering into, hold- 
ing, or attempting to exercise the powers, or perform 
the duties of such office or public trust, shall thereby 
commit a high misdemeanor, for which they shall be 
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subject to indictment and punishment of imprison- 
ment for not less than one nor more than five years, 
and fine of not less than $1,000 or more than $5,000, 
one-half thereof to go to the informer; and all Treas- 
ury officers settling, passing, or paying any claim or 
account for pay or compensation of any kind, of any 
person entering into or holding, or attempting to ex- 
ercise the powers or perform the duties of any office 
or public trust, against the provisions of this section 
shall be guily of a misdemeanor, thereby forfeit an 
be disqualified to hold his place, and be subject to 
indictment and punishment of imprisonment for not 
less than twelve months, and fine of $1,000, one-half 
to the informer. All persons entering into, holding, 
or attempting to exercise the powers or perform the 
duties of any office or public trust, against the pro- 
visions of this section, shall also be subject to the 
civil suit of any person injured thereby. 

Mr. Davis: ‘I will say a single word on 
that amendment. It proceeds upon the idea 
that no man shall claim to exercise the duties 
and to assume the rights of an office unless he 
shall have received a plurality of the votes of 
the people who are entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion; and it makes it a high misdemeanor if 
he does enter upon and assume the duties and 
responsibilities of any office that is so to be 
filled without having received the sanction of a 
larger number of votes than any other coin- 
petitor. 

“T frankly admit that my object in offering 
this amendment is to correct a modern abuse 
of the House of Representatives in these evil 
times. The “people frequently have given a 
large majority to a particular candidate; the 
opposing candidate, who received a small mi- 
nority of the vote, claimed the seat and con- 
tested the election; and it has been the custom 
of the House of Representatives, with a view 
to increase its majority, to displace the suc- 
cessful candidate, whom the people by their 
votes had placed in the seat, and to appoint in 
his stead the candidate who has received but a 
small minority of the vote.” 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Pool, of North Carolina, said: ‘I desire 
to offer an amendment, consisting of two sec- 
tions. I understand that the amendment which 
has been adopted on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana has been inserted as section five. 
If so, I desire these to be inserted as sections 
six and seven: 

And be it further enacted, That if two or more per- 
sons shall band or conspire together, or go in disguise 
upon the public highway, or upon the premises of 
another, with intent to violate any provision of this 
act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen with intent to prevent or hinder his free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of any right or privilege granted 
or secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or because of his having exercised the 
same, such person shall be held guilty of felony, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined and imprisoned ; 
the fine not to exceed $5,000, and the imprisonment 
not to exceed ten years ; and shall, moreover, be there- 
after ineligible to, and disabled from, holding any 
office or place of honor, profit, or trust, created by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 

And be it further enacted, That if in the act of vio- 
lating any provision in either of the two preceding 
sections, any other felony, crime, or misdemeanor 


shall be committed, the offender, on conviction of 
such violation of said sections, shall be punished for 
the same with such punishments as are attached to 
like felonies, crimes, and misdemeanors, by the laws 
of the State in which the offence may be committed. 


The amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. - nb 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘T offer the following amend- 
ment, to be added as a new section: ; 


And be wt further enacted, That any person who 
shall be deprived of or fail to be elected to any office 
except that of member of Congress or member of a 
State Legislature, by reason of a violation of any 
of the provisions of this act, or by reason of the de- 
nial to any citizen of the right to vote on account of 
his race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
shall be entitled to hold such office and perform the 
duties and receive the emoluments thereof, and may 
recover the possession of such office by guo warranto 
or other appropriate proceeding in the circuit or 
district court of the United States for the proper 
distiiet, or in any State court having jurisdiction of 
such proceedings. 


“This is substantially restoring the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill. I do not desire to take up 
time, but to make a remark explanatory of my 
object in offering to restore this section. If we 
have any authority and constitutional power to 
legislate upon this subject at all, we have the 
power to pass such a law as will effectuate the 
purpose we have in view, to secure to the col- 
ored man of the South the right of voting, and 
the right of having the man for whom he votes 
hold the office provided he has received a 
majority of all the votes cast, or if he would 
have received a majority if the colored man 
had been permitted to cast his vote. The 
trouble with the bill as we are about to pass it, 
without this section, is that it isa mere bill to 
punish offences against that right, but it utterly 
fails to enforce the right, as it is the duty of 
Congress to do.” 

Mr. Carpenter subsequently modified his 
amendment by striking out the words “by 
reason of the violation of any of the provisions 
of this act,” and inserting ‘‘who offered his 
vote at the election.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Cole, Cragin, Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harris, Howe, Howell, McDonald, Nye, Osborn, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Spencer, 
Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, and Warner—24, ; 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Casserly, Corbett, Davis, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Harlan, Howard, Johnston, 
McCreery, Morton, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ross, 
Scott, Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, Wil- 
ley, Williams, and Yates—22. 

Axssent—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cattell, Conkling, 
Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, Hamlin, 
Kellogg, Lewis Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Norton, Patterson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Tipton, and Wilson—26. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. . 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: “I wish to 
offer an amendment in section four, line three. 
It now reads: 
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That if any person, by force, bribery, threats, 
intimidation, or other unlawful means, shall hinder, © 
delay, prevent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, 
delay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen, etc. 


‘“‘T am not entirely satisfied with the phrase- 
ology there. It appears to be too indefinite. 
What is an ‘attempt to hinder, delay, pre- 
vent, or obstruct, any citizen?’ 

“Strike out ‘attempt.’ That is all I wish. 
It seems to me that is too indefinite; it is 
too vague; it will be found too difficult to put 
in practice, to ascertain what is meant by the 
word ‘attempt.’ ” 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

It was ordered that the amendment be en- 
grossed, and the bill read a third time. The 
amendment was to strike out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the Senate bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the 
result was as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Brownlow, Cam- 
eror, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, 
Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Howell, McDonald, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pome- 
roy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Sawyer, 
Scott, i He Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, 
Trumbull, Warner, Willey, Williams, and Yates—43. 

Nays—Messrs. dasserly, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, McCreery, Thurman, and 
Vickers—8. 

Axsent—Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Cattell, Conkling, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, Norton, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sherman, Stockton, 
Tipton, and Wilson—21. 


So the bill was passed. 

The House disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate, and a committee of conference 
was appointed, which reported some verbal 
amendments and the following additions to the 
bill. These were agreed to by each House. 


Provided, That every registration made under the 
laws of any State or Territory, for any State or other 
election at which such Representative or Delegate in 
Congress shall be chosen, shall be deemed to be a 
registration within the meaning of this act, notwith- 
standing the same shall also be made for the purposes 
of any State, territorial, or municipal election. 

Insert the following, to come in as section twenty- 
one: 

Sxo. 21. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever by the laws of any State or Territory the name of 
any candidate or person to be voted for as Repre- 
sentative or Delegate in Congress shall be required to 
be printed, written, or contained in any ticket or bal- 
lot with other candidates or persons to be voted for at 
the same election for State, territorial, municipal, or 
local officers, it shull be sufficient prima facie evi- 
dence, either for the purpose of indicting or conyict- 
ing any person charged with voting or attempting or 
offering to vote unlawfully under the provisions 
of the preceding sections, or for committing either 
ot the offences thereby created, te prove that the 
person charged or indicted voted, or attempted or 
offered to vote, such ballot or ticket, or committed 
either of the offences named in the preceding sections 
of this act with reference to such ballot. And the 

roof and establishment of such fact shall be taken, 
held, and deemed to be presumptive evidence that 
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such person voted, or attempted or offered to vote, 
for such Representative or Delegate, as the case may 
be, or that such offence was committed with reference 
to the election of such Representative or Delegate, 
and shall be sufficient to warrant his conviction, 
unless it shall be shown that any such ballot, when 
cast, or attempted or offered to be cast, by him, did 
not contain the name of any candidate for the office 
of Representative or Delegate in the Congress of the 
United States, or that such offence was not commit- 
ted with reference to the election of such Represent- 
ative or Delegate. ‘ ‘ 

Insert the following, to come in as section twenty- 


two: 

Sxo, 22. And be it further enacted, That any officer 
of any election at which any Representative or Dele* 
gate in the Congress of the United States shall be 
voted for, whether such officer of election be ap- 
pointed or created by or under any law or authority 
of the United States, or by or under any State, ter- 
ritorial, district, or municipal law or authority, who 
shall neglect or refuse to Pi fiates any duty in regard 
to such election required of him by any law of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, 
or violate any duty so imposed, or knowingly do any 
act thereby unauthorize with intent to affect any 
such election or the result thereof ; or fraudulently 
make any false certificate of the result of such elec- 
tion in regard to such Representative or Delegate ; 
or withhold, conceal, or destroy any certificate or rec- 
ord so required by law respecting, concerning, or per- 
taining to the election of any such Representative or 
Delegate; or neglect or refuse to make and return 
the same as so required by law; or aid, counsel, pro- 
cure, or advise any voter, person, or officer to do any 
act by this or any of the preceding sections made a 
crime; or to omit to do any duty the omission of 
which is by this or any of said sections made a crime, 
or attempt to doso, shall be deemed guilty of a crime, 
and shall be liable to prosecution and punishment 
therefor, as provided in the nineteenth section of 
this act for persons guilty of any of the crimes therein 
specified. 

Strike out all of the twenty-first section, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following, to come in as sec- 
tion twenty-three : 

And be v% further enacted, That whenever any person 
shall be defeated or deprived of his election to any 
office, except elector of President or Vice-President, 
Representative or Delegate in Congress, or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the denial to any 
citizen or citizens, who shall offer to vote, of the right 
to vote on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, his right to hold and enjoy such 
office and the emoluments thereof shall not be im- 
paired by such denial; and such person may bring 
any appropriate suit or proceeding to recover pos- 
session of such office; and in cases where it shall 
appear that the sole question touching the title to 
such office arises out of the denial of the right to 
vote to citizens who so offered to vote, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, such 
suit or proeeeding may be instituted in the circuit or 
district court of the United States of the circuit or 
district in which such person resides; and said cir- 
cuit or district court shall haye, concurrently with 
the State courts, jurisdiction thereof so far as to 
determine the rights of the parties to such office by 
reason of the denial of the right guaranteed by the 
fifteenth article of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States and seeured by this act. 


In the House, on June 13th, Mr. Davis,of New 
York, introduced a bill to establish a uniform 
system of naturalization. In the form in which 
it was presented to the House, the first section 
provides that in all cases where any oath, affir- 
mation, or affidavit, shall be made or taken un- 
der or by virtue of any act or law relating to the 
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naturalization of aliens, or inany proceedings 
under such acts or laws, and any person or per- 
sons taking or making such oath, affirmation, 
or affidavit, shall knowingly swear or, affirm 
falsely, the same shall be deemed and taken 
to be perjury; and the person or persons 
guilty thereof shall, upon, conviction thereof, 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding five years and not less than one year, 
and to a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

The second section provides that if any person 


‘applying to be admitted a citizen, or appearing 


as a witness for any such person, shall know- 
ingly personate any other person than himself, 
or falsely appear in the name of a deceased 
person, or in an assumed or fictitious name; 
or if any person shall falsely make, forge, or 
counterfeit any oath, affirmation, notice, affi- 
davit, certificate, order, record, signature, or 
other instrument, paper, or proceeding required 
or authorized by any law or act relating to or 
providing for the naturalization of aliens; or 
shall utter, sell, dispose of, or use as true or 
genuine, or for any unlawful purpose, any false, 
forged, antedated, or counterfeit oath, affirma- 
tion, notice, certificate, order, record, signa- 
ture, instrument, paper, or proceeding as afore- 
said; or sell or dispose of, to any person other 
than the person for whom it was originally 
issued, any certificate of citizenship, or certifi- 
cate showing any person to be admitted a citi- 
zen; orif any person shall in any manner use 
for the purpose of registering as a voter, or as 
evidence of a right to vote, or otherwise, unlaw- 
fully, any order, certificate of citizenship, or 
certificate, judgment, or exemplification show- 
ing such person to be admitted to be a citizen, 
whether heretofore or hereafter issued or made, 
knowing that such order, or certificate, judg- 
ment, or exemplification, has been unlawfully 
issued or made; or if any person shall unlaw- 
fully use, or attempt to use, any such order or 
certificate, issued to or in the name of any other 
person, or in a fictitious name, or the name of 
a deceased person; or use, or attempt to use, 
or aid, or assist, or participate in the use of any 
certificate of citizenship, knowing the same to 
be forged, or counterfeit, or antedated, or know- 
ing the same to have been procured by fraud, 
or otherwise unlawfully obtained; or if any 
person, and without lawful excuse, shall know- 
ingly have or be possessed of any false, forged, 
antedated, or counterfeit certificate of citizen- 
ship, purporting to have been issued under the 
provisions of any law of the United States 
relating to naturalization, knowing such cer- 
tificate to be false, forged, antedated, or coun- 
terfeit, with intent unlawfully to use the same; 
or if any person shall obtain, accept, or receive 
any certificate or citizenship, known to such 
person to haye been procured by fraud or by 
the use of any false name or by means of any 
false statement made with intent to procure, 
or to aid in procuring, the issue of such cer- 
tificate, or known to such person. to be fraudu- 
lently altered or antedated; or if any person, 


who has been or may be admittéd to be a citi- 
zen, shall, on oath or affirmation, or by affida- 
vit, knowingly deny that he has been so admit- 
ted, with intent to evade or avoid any duty or 
liability imposed or required by law, every per- 
son so offending shall be deemed and adjudged 
guilty of felony, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be sentenced to be imprisoned and kept 
at hard labor for a period not less than one 
year nor more than five years, or to be fined in 
a sum not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, 
or both such punishments may be imposed, in 
the discretion of the court. And every person 
who shall knowingly and intentionally aid or 
abet any person in the commission of any such 
felony, or attempt to do any act hereby made 
felony, or counsel, advise, or procure, or at- 
tempt to procure the commission thereof, is 
to be liable to indictment and punishment in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
the principal party guilty of such felony; and 
such person may be tried and convicted thereof 
without the previous conviction of such prin- 
cipal. 

The third section provides that any person 
who shall knowingly use any certificate of nat- 
uralization heretofore granted by any court, or 
which shall hereafter be granted, which has 
been or shall be procured through fraud or by 
false evidence, or has been or shall be issued 
by the clerk, or any other officer of the court, 
without any appearance and hearing of the 
applicant in court, and without lawful author- 
ity ; and any person who shall falsely represent 
himself to be a citizen of the United States, 
without having been duly admitted to citizen- 
ship, for any fraudulent purpose whatever, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, in due course of law, shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding two 
years, either or both, in the discretion of the 
court taking cognizance of the same. 

The fourth section extends the provisions 
of this act to all proceedings had or taken, or 
attempted to be had or taken, before any court 
in which any proceeding for naturalization shall 
be commenced, had, or taken, or attempted to 
be commenced; and the courts of the United 
States are to have jurisdiction of all offences 
under the provisions of this act, in or before 
whatever court or tribunal the same shall have 
been committed. 

Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘I desire 
to move that the bill be rejected.” 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Axtell, Beck, James Brooks, Burr, 
Calkin, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dox, Eldridge, Fox, Getz, 
Gibson, Griswold, Hamill, Holman Johnson Kerr, 
Knott, ‘Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, Mc- 
Necley, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Randall, Reeves, 
Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, Sherrod Shober, Joseph Ss. 
Smith, Strader, Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van 
Trump, Wells, Eugene M. Wilson, Winchester, 
Wood, and Woodward—45. 

WNayvs— Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arnell, 
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Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Barry, Beaman, Beatty, Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Pingnam Blair, Boles, Boyd, 
pik dy M, Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Bur- 
chard, Burdett, Benjamin F, Butler, Roderick R. 
Butler, Cessna, Churchill, William T. Clark, Sidney 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Con- 
er, Cook, Cullom, Davis, Degener Dickey Dixon, 
onley, Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkeln 
burg, Fisher, Fitch, Gilfillan, Hale, Harris, Hawkins, 
Hawley, Heflin, Hill Hoar, Hooper, Hotchkiss, In- 

ersoll, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, 

ellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, Lash Lawrence, 
Logan, Maynard McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, Mc~ 
Kee, McKenzie, Mereur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, 
William Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Newsham, 
O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, Peck Perce, 
Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, 
Roots, Sargent, Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Strickland, Taffe, Tanner, Tillman, Twichell, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Wyck, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
William B. Washburn, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Wil- 
lard, John T, Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—121. 

Nor Votino—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Armstrong, 
Ayer, Banks, Barnum, Biggs, Bird, Booker, Bowen, 
Cake, Cleveland, Covode, Cowles, Dawes, Dickinson, 
Dockery, Dyer, Ferry, Garfield, Haight, Haldeman, 
Hambleton, Hamilton, Hay, Hays, Heaton, Hoge, 
Jenckes, Thomas L. Jones Laflin, Loughridge, 
Lynch, Jesse H. Moore, Mon is, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Money Negley, Packer, Peters, Potter, Sanford, 
Schenck, Schumaker, Scofield, Shanks, Porter Shel- 
don, Slocum, John ‘A. Smith, William J, Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, Stevens, Stiles, Stone, Strong, 
Swann, Taylor, Townsend, Van Horn, Voorhees, Wal- 
lace, Welker, Wheeler, and Williams—64., 


So the House refused to reject the bill. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Davis, that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. « 

The question was taken, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Bea- 
man, Beatty, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, 
Blair, Booker, Bowen, Bort George M. Brooks, 
Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Ben- 
jamin F, Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cessna, Church- 
ill, William Il’, Clark, Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, 
Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Cullom, 
Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, Donley, 
Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkeln- 
burg. Fisher Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamil- 
ton, Harris, Hawley Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Alexander H. Jones, Thomas 
L. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Ketcham, Knapp, Latlin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, 
Maynard, McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, McKee, 
Mereur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William 
Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, 
Newsham, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, 
Peck, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland Pomeroy, Porter, 
Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, 
John A, Smith, William Smyth, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe, Tanner, Tillman, 
Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Ward, Cadwal- 
ader ©, Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wheeler, 
Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Winans, and 
Witcher—130. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Axtell, Beck, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dox, 
Eldridge, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Hamill, Hol- 
man, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Lewis, Marshall, May- 
ham, McCormick, Merealyy Milnes, Morgan, Mun- 

en, Niblack, Randall, Reeves, ice, Ridgway, 

herrod, Shober, Joseph S. Smith, Strader, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winchester. Wood, and Wood- 
ward—47. 
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Nor Votina—Messrs. Archer, Ayer, Barnum, 
Biggs, Bird, Boles, Cake, Cleveland, Covode, Cowles, 
Degener, Dickinson, Dyer, Haight, Haldeman, Ham- 
bleton, Hawkins, ays, Heaton, Hodge, Jenckes, 
Loughridge,. Lynch Moltenzie: Morphis, Morrissey, 
Negley, Packer, Peters, Potter, Prosser, Rogers, 
Schenck, Schumaker, Scofield, Shanks, Porter Shel- 
don, Slocum, William J. Smith, Worthington C. 
Smith, Starkweather, Stevens, Stiles, Stone, Strong, 
Taylor, Townsend, Van Wyck, Voorhees, Wallace, 
Welker, Williams, and John T. Wilson—53, 

So (two thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on June 25th, the bill from 
the House was considered, and the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and to 
insert as a substitute anew bill. It was agreed 
in the Senate to regard this substitute as the 
original bill for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. Sumner, of Mass., said: ‘‘I offer a new 
section, which has already been reported upon 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee : 

And be it further enacted, That all acts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are, here- 
by, amended by striking out the word. ‘white’ 
wherever it occurs, so that in naturalization there 
shall be no distinction of race or color.’’ 

Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: “I move to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. It is to insert at the end of 
the proposed amendment the following: 

But this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
naturalization of persons born in the Chinese empire.”’ 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the amendment.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: ‘I desire to 
be heard, and must be heard on a proposition 
of that character, which we of the Pacific coast 
have more knowledge of than others here. 
Here are two distinct bills pending, involving 
altogether different principles. Does an agree- 
ment to vote at a certain time upon one bill 
bind the Senate to take up another bill and 
put it upon that bill without. a chance to say a 
word? I undertake to say that it is not ger- 
mane, and upon that point I have a right to be 
heard. ‘The proposition was that we should 
vote on a bill to regulate naturalization as to 
persons now entitled to receive it.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Williams), to the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner).” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘‘One word. 
This amendment involves the whole Chinese 
problem. Are you prepared to settle it to- 
night?” 

Mr. Stewart: ‘‘ Without discussion.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘“ And without discussion? The 
country has just awakened to the question and 
to the enormous magnitude of the question, 
involving a possible immigration of many mill- 
ions, involving another civilization, involving 
labor problems that no intellect can solve with- 
out study and without time. Are you now 
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prepared to séttle the Chinese problem, thus 
in advance inviting that immigration? I am 
not prepared to do it.” FOSS 

Mr. Sumner: ‘The Senator says it opens 
the great Chinese question. It simply opens. 
the question of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and whether we will be true to it. ‘All 
men are created equal,’ without distinction of 
color.” 

Mr. Williams: ‘I propose to withdraw my 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
trom Massachusetts, with the understanding 
that that will be voteddown. If it isnot voted 
down, I shall renew my amendment and intend 
to stand here as long as I can and fight for it. 
I shall not submit to have these Ohinese 
brought here,” 

Mr. McCreery, of Kentucky, said: “I offer 
this as an amendment to the amendment: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply, to persons born in Asia, Africa, or any of the 
islands of the Pacific, nor to Indians born in the 
wilderness.” ' 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Sumner: “Some time during the last 
Congress I had the honor of introducing a bill 
to strike the word ‘white’ from our naturali- 
zation laws. I tried to have it put on its pas- 
sage. J was resisted then by the Senator from 
Vermont, who moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. There it remained 
without any report until that Congress expired. 
During the first week of the present Congress, 
now more than a year ago, I introduced the 
same bill. It remained in the room of the Ju- 


diciary Committee from March, 1869, until very 


recently, when it was reported favorably. 

“Such, sir, have been my efforts to bring 
the Senate to a vote on this question. Never 
till this moment has it been in my power to 
have a vote on a question which I deem of 
vital importance. J have here on my table at 
this moment letters from different States—from 
California, from Florida, from Virginia—all 
showing a considerable number of colored 
persons—shall I say of African blood ?—aliens 
under our laws, who cannot be naturalized on 
account of that word ‘ white.’ 

‘“Now, sir, there is a practical grievance 
which needs aremedy. This is the first time 
that I have been able to obtain a vote upon it, 
and I should be unworthy of my seat here if, 
because Senators rise and say they will vote it 
down on the ground that it is out of place; I 
should hesitate to persevere. Senators will 
vote as they please; I shall vote for it. The 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) properly 
says it isin place. Never was there a bill to 
which it was more germane. You are now 
revising the naturalization system, and IJ pro- 
pose to strike out from that system a require- 
ment disgraceful to this country and to this 
age. J propose to bring our system in har- 
mony with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
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‘The word ‘white’ cannot be found in either 
of these two great title-deeds of this republic. 
How can you place it in your statutes?” 

_ The question was taken, and the result was 
announced, as follows: 


~ Yuas—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Fowler, Ham- 
Jin, Harris, Kellogg, Lewis, McDonald, Morrill of 
Vermont, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, 
Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sprague, 
Sumner, and Trumbull—22. 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Casserly, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Gilbert, Har- 
lan, Howe, Howell Johnston, McCreery, Morton, 
Stewart, Stockton Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, War- 
ner, Williams, and Wilson—23, 
_ Assent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, 
Fenton, Ferry, Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamilton of ‘Texas, Howard, Morrill of Maine, Nor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Saulsbury, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Thayer, Willey, and Yates—27. 


So the amendment of Mr. Sumner was re- 
jected. 

The substitute to the House bill was then 
rejected. 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “I now 
move to amend the House bill.” | 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. 
Conkling, which was, to add the following as 
new sections by way of addition to the House 
bill: 

And be it further enacted, That in any city having 
upward of twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be 
the duty of the judge of the cireuit court of the Uni- 
ted States for the circuit wherein said city shall be, 
upon the application of two citizens, to appoint in 
writing for each election district or voting precinct 
in said city, and to change or renew said appoint- 
ment as occasion may require, from time to time, 
two citizens resident of the district or precinct, one 
from each political party, who, when so designated 
‘shall be, and are hereby, authorized to attend at all 
times and places fixed for the registration of voters, 
who being registered would be entitled to vote for 
Representative in Congress, and at all times and 
places for holding elections of Representatives in 
Congress, and for counting the votes cast at said 
elections, and to challenge any name proposed to be 
registered, and any vote offered, and to be present 
and witness throughout the counting of all votes, and 
to remain where the ballot-boxes are kept at all 
times after the polls are open until the votes are 
finally counted; and said persons and either of them 
shall have the right to affix their signatures or his 
signature to said register for purposes of identifica- 
tion, and to attach thereto, or to the certificate of 
the number of votes cast, any statement touching 
the truth or fairness thereof which they or he may 
ask to attach ; and any one who shall prevent any 
person so designated from doing any of the acts au- 
thorized as aforesaid, or who shall hinder or molest 
any such person in doing any of the said acts, or 
shall aid or abet in preventing, hindering, or molest- 
ing any such person in respect of any such acts, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall 
be punished by imprisonment not less than one'year. 

And be it further enacted, That, in any city haying 
upward of twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be 
lawful for the marsha! of the United States for the 
district wherein said city shall be to appoint as many 
special deputies as may be necessary to preserve 
order at any election at which Representatives in 
Congress are to be chosen; and said deputies are 
hereby authorized to preserve order at. such elections, 
und to arrest for any offence or breach of the peace 
committed in their view. 
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The question being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeras—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Fen- 
ton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harris, Howe, Howell, Kel- 
loge, Lewis, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Sawyer, Scott, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thay- 
er, Tipton, Trumbull, ‘Warner, Willey, Williams, 
and Wilson—387, : 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Casserly, Davis, 
Johnston, McCreery, Stockton, Thurman, and Vick- 
ers—9, 

Azgsent—Megsrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Cattell, Cole, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Fowler, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harlan, Howard, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Os- 
born, Pool, Revels, Ross, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Spencer, and Yates—26. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner: ‘I now make the same mo- 
tion on this bill that I made on the other.” 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed amend- 
ment, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That allacts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are hereby, 
amended by striking out the word ‘‘ white’? wher- 
ever it occurs; so that in naturalization there shall 
be no distinction of race or color. 


Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ Now I have to say that that 
is worth all the rest of the bill put together. 
That is a section that is pure gold. It will do 
more for the character, and honor, and good 
name of this republic than all the rest of the 
bill. I am for the rest of the bill, but this is 
better than all the rest.” 

Mr. Stewart: ‘‘That is a proposition to ex- 
tend naturalization, not to those who desire to 
become citizens, but to those who are being 
imported as slaves. I propose first to abolish 
slavery. I propose to liberate these persons 
before they shall be naturalized by their mas- 
ters for the purpose of carrying elections.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ We agreed 
to take the vote at a certain hour; we agreed 
to that unanimously. If this amendment is 
within the scope of that agreement, then there 
should be no debate upon it. Some Senators 
do not think itis within the scope of the agree- 
ment. I do not know whether it was in the 
minds of Senators when the agreement was 
made; but I think it. is an ameudment per- 
fectly germane to the bill, and of which the 
Senator from Massachusetts had given us the 
amplest notice, months of notice, years of no- 
tice, and I therefore think, that being the case, 
the agreement ought to be applied to it, unless 
it be that Senators are taken by surprise. I 
hope, therefore, we shall vote on this question, 
and I hope my friends will have learned what 
the Declaration of Independence means by this 
time. That is all that is necessary.” 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and 
the result was announced as follows: 

Yzras—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Conkling, 
Fenton, Fowler, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harris, Howe, Kel- 
logg, Lewis, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Patter- 
son, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Ross, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sprague, Sumner, Thayer, 
and Trumbull--27. 
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Nays--Messrs.’ Bayard, Boreman, Casserly, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Harlan, How- 
ell, J ohuston, McOreery, Morton, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—22. 

Azsrent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Ferry, 
Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Howard, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Osborn 
Pool, Revels, Saulsbury, Sherman, Spencer, and 
Yates—23. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams: ‘IT offer an amendment; to 
insert: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 


strued to authorize the naturalization of persons born 
in the Chinese empire.” 


Mr. Stewart: ‘ Now, what is the condition 
of the Chinese? About twenty years ago, 
after the discovery of gold in California, cer- 
tain companies organized for the purpose of 
importing Chinese to work in the mines. The 
people of California imposed upon them for- 
cign miners’ licenses in a very oppressive man- 
ner. That I always resisted. There were 
other exactions imposed upon them. They 
were a toiling community, the most harmless 
in the world so far as that is concerned; but 
the great mass of them were bound to certain 
obligations, 

‘“‘And here I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation of the Chinese coolies 
who were brought to this country. They were 
brought here under the same system under 
which they were taken to the West India isl- 
ands; the same system that has made slaves 
of them inthe Spanish dominions. They were 
brought here under precisely similar contracts 
made in, Asia. They were brought here under 
contracts whereby they gave in security their 
families to be sold into slavery if they violated 
those contracts. They were brought here under 
contracts to labor a certain number of years 
and be returned to those families, dead or alive. 

“The poor coolies have kept those contracts, 
have behaved themselves as well as any people 
could; but still they are not freemen. They 
are brought here and held to service. I am 
anxious that they shall be liberated. We have 
taken from them the oppressive laws that State 
and territorial legislation imposed upon them. 
We have a bill pending to break up these coolie 
contracts. 

“Sir, the Senate do not comprehend or un- 
derstand this question. Suppose those con- 
tracts should be sufficient to bind them to be- 
come naturalized and to vote as their masters 
prescribe, is that the kind of citizens you want 
to invite here? Do you want to extend natu- 
ralization to men who are liable to be dictated 
to by their masters who brought them here as 
to how they shall vote? These contracts that 
bind them to labor for a certain number of 
years will bind them to any other kind of ser- 
vice. They have contracted that their dead 
bodies shall be returned to China. Is it a part 
of the theory of our Government that the 
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mockery of naturalization shall be entered up- 
on with men who have contracted that their 
dead bodies shall be taken from the country, 
and who have pledged their families to be sold 
into slavery as a security that they will com- 
ply with their contracts and obey the behests 
of their masters who have brought them here? 
Are they fit subjects for naturalization? 

‘Ts it not the duty of a humane Congress 
first to see that no more coolies are imported 
into this country under these contracts? Letus 
liberate them; and then when a Chinaman is 
naturalized, if that time should come, let him 
be naturalized because he is a freeman, and 
becauses he voluntarily chooses to become an 
adopted citizen, because he becomes attached 
to our form of government. . 

“ Why, sir, you have no means of adminis- 
tering oaths to Chinamen. They do not un- 
derstand the obligation of your oath. Jam in 
favor of allowing them to come into court and 
tell their story, and leave to the jury to de- 
cide as to the weight of their testimony. Jam 
in favor of allowing anybody who has been 
injured or aggrieved to do that. But they 
would understand as little of the oath that is 
to be administered to them with regard to 
naturalization as would the wild beasts of the 
forest. To them it would be simply jargon. 
But the oath that they took that they would 
be true to their own allegiance; that they 
would be true to their pagan faith; that they 
would be true to their pagan master ; that they 
would redeem their families and not allow 
them to be sold in slavery, they will keep. 

“Sir, they have not applied to become citi- 
Let us wait a while. Let this question 
be examined and understood before we at- 
tempt any such legislation as this. 

“Why, sir, I have seen a Chinaman commit , 
suicide because a piece of his cue was cut off 
by a ruffian. I prosecuted the ruffian for that 
offence, I have been the Chinaman’s friend, 
But look at the faith he has. That cue was a 
badge of his religion, a badge of his loyalty to 
his Government. It was only a little piece of 
hair, but yet it was the badge of his loyalty to 
his Government and of his faith, and because 
the cutting it off made him an outcast among 
his people he took his own life. Is a person 
thus situated, thus bound to paganism, fit to 
become an American citizen ? 

“The proposition of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Sumner) is nothing more nor 
less than this: to extend naturalization to Chi- 
nese coolies, brought here under coolie con- 
tracts, by which they can be controlled by 
Chinese companies located in the city of San 
Francisco. They cannot only be controlled 
in their labor, but controlled in their applica- 
tions to be naturalized, and they will be equally 
controlled in their votes. They are pagans in 
religion, monarehists in theory and practice, 
and believe in their form of government, and 
no other, and look with utter contempt upon 
all modern forms as dangerous innovations; 


who believe in their monarchical form of gov- 
ernment as they believe in their religion; who 
will sacrifice life for it; who will commit sui- 
cide for their devotion to their Government 
and their religion. The edict from China or 
from these Chinese companies will be as per- 
fect a control of these men as could be possibly 
had. It will be absolute and unqualified. It 
is proposed to extend to them the elective fran- 
chise, which follows citizenship under your fif- 
teenth amendment. There are probably about 
one hundred thousand Chinese, nearly all 
males, upon the Pacific coast. It will be very 
easy under these coolie contracts to bring in 
hundreds of thousands more if you do not 
check this coolie-trade; it will be very easy 
for them to have all these men under their con- 
trol, and they will be able to sway, if the Amer- 
ican people submit to it, the political destiny 
of the Pacific coast. I am no alarmist, but I 
propose to review this question calmly.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. President, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon raises the question whether we shall 
engraft Chinese in the naturalized population 
of the United States. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts raises the 
question whether we shall adopt by our 
naturalization laws the whole pagan races 
of the world and engraft them in our popula- 
tion. These are among the most grave and 
difficult propositions that have ever been sub- 
mitted to Congress. We have now but ten 
days of the session left. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to discuss these questions in the light of 
enlightened statesmanship in the ten days left 
of this session. Indeed, my own study and 
conviction about the Chinese question and the 
extension of the naturalization laws would in- 
duce me to trespass on the time of the Senate 
for a good while if I chose to discuss it.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘ All I wish 
to say in reference to this proposition is, that, 
if the Chinese are permitted to come to this 
country, I am for incorporating them as a part 
of the body-politic and making them citizens 
of this country. If you allow them to come 
at all I do not want them here as slaves or 
inferiors. I do not understand, on the prin- 
Giple upon which the great Republican party 
is based and on which it has triumphed, how 
we are to refuse to admit as members of the 
body-politic persons whom we allow to come 
here and dwell among us. Whatis to be their 
condition? Are they to be slaves or are they 
to be freemen? I understand our policy is to 
make freemen of all the men of this country. 
If the Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Nevada are right, then refuse them ad- 
mission to this country; but, if you allow 
them to come, make them a part of the body- 
politic.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ The Senator from New York 
has chosen to make an assault on me to-day 
because in the discharge of my duties I do not 
gee my duty as he sees his duty; because on 
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this 4th day of July I choose to stand by the 
Declaration of our fathers. For that I am im- 
peached by the Senator from New York. 

“He presses me to postpone this proposition 
until to-morrow. When, sir, Will that  to- 
morrow come? Oan the Senator tell? Is he 
adept enough to indicate the day or even the 
week when a vote can be had on it? The 
Senator knows, he must know, that if not 
voted on now it will fail during the present 
session. The Senator shakes his head; but 
he knows too much of the business now be- 
fore the Senate not to see that I am right. 
What chance is there of getting before the 
Senate the original bill containing this propo- 
sition? Why, sir, the bill was introduced first 
in the month of July, 1867, now three years 
ago. I tried then to put it on its passage, 
deeming it so simple that there was no need 
of a reference to any committee. The Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) prevailed against 
me by insisting that it should be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It was referred, 
and there it slumbered until that Congress 
closed, thus sleeping the long sleep. 

“On the 22d of March, 1869, which was in 
the next Congress, I introduced the same bill 
again—I have it before me—and again it 
slumbered in the hands of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee until a few weeks ago, when at last it 
was reported to the Senate. Then it took its 
place on the Calendar, with the numerous 
other bills there, important and unimportant, 
some very important, all in competition with it. 

“What chance have I had for a vote upon 
it? From the month of July, 1867, down to 
this hour, Saturday was the first day I was 
able to have a vote upon it; and now to-day 
Senators insist that I shall withdraw it and 
postpone the whole question to some ‘to-mor- 
row,’ some indefinite, unknown to-morrow. 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted tools 
» The way to dusty death.’ 


** Sir, 1am not one of those ‘fools.’ I will 
not postpone this question to any ‘to-morrow.’ 
The Senate will do as they please; but, God 
willing, they shall have an opportunity to vote 
on it. Vote as you please, sir, but the time has 
come for a vote. 

‘“‘Mr. President, this is not the only bill on 
the Calendar which concerns the rights of col- 
ored persons. There are two on the Calendar 
and one now before the Judiciary Committee. 
The first on the Calendar was reported by me 
from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia as long’ ago as February 8, 1870, and is 
entitled ‘A bill to repeal the charter of the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia.’ 
That society has been guilty of an act which I 
have no hesitation, on all the testimony before 
us, in declaring to be one of infamy, for which 
they deserve the promptest judgment of Con- 
gress, which shall take from them the power 
to inflict indignity on their fellow-man. En- 
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joying a charter from Congress which dedi- 
cates them and sets them apart to the cultiva- 
tion of medical science, they have undertaken 
to exclude persons otherwise competent simply 
on account of color. They have set up a test 
of membership founded on color. The evi- 
dence is irrefutable; and yet I have been unable 
to bring the Senate to a vote on that bill; and 
meanwhile colored physicians in this District 
are subjected to the indignity of exclusion from 
the society, and thus are shut out from oppor- 
tunities of medical instruction. 

“There is another bill which I reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
May 6, 1870, entitled ‘A bill to secure equal 
rights in the public schools of Washington and 
Georgetown.’ That, also, I have tried in vain 
to press upon the Senate. There is then an- 
other bill which I had the honor of introducing 
May 13, 1870, entitled ‘A bill supplementary 
to an act entitled ‘‘ An act to protect all citi- 
zens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” 
passed April 9, 1866.’ Thisimportant bill was 
duly referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, but I have heard nothing from it since. 
It slumbers on the table of the committee. 

‘““Of all these measures which concern equal 
rights, the only one which I have been able to 
bring before the Senate is that under consider- 
ation; and I am now pressed to withdraw it 
so as to avoid a vote. Why, sir, again and 
again in other years have I been pressed in 
the same way, but it has not been my habit to 
yield. 

“T doubt if Senators are aware of the prac- 
tical bearing of this proposition on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and even in California. I said 
on Saturday that I had letters from various 
parts of the country attesting that there are 
colored aliens shut out from equal rights by 
that word ‘white’ in our naturalization laws. 
Here are Africans in our country shut out from 
rights which justly belong to them, simply 
because Congress continues the word ‘ white’ 
in the naturalization laws. These men are 
humble, but they are none the less worthy of 
protection. Ay, sir, it is your duty to protect 
them. Even if few, you cannot afford to let 
them suffer wrong; but they are numerous; 
in Florida counted by the hundred and eyen 
the thousand. 

“Strong as this measure is, as an act of 
justice, whether to many or few, it has another 
title. Its highest importance is found in its 
conformity to the requirement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Sir, this is the Fourth 
of July, when our fathers together solemnly 
declared as follows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

“Now, sir, the great, the mighty words of 
this clause are that these great, self-evident, 


inalienable rights belong to ‘all men.’ It is 
‘all men,’ and not arace or color, that are 
placed under protection of the Declaration ; 
and such was the voice of our fathers on the 
4th day of July, 1776. Sir, such was the bap- 
tismal vow of this nation. According to this 
vow, all men are created equal and endowed 
with inalienable rights. But the statutes of 
the land assert the contrary; they declaring, 
that only all white men are created equal. 

‘‘Now, sir, what better thing can you do on 
this anniversary than to expunge from the 
statute that unworthy limitation which dis- 
honors and defiles the original Declaration ? 
It is in your power to make the day more than 
ever sacred. 

“How can you hesitate? There are the 
words. Does any one question the text? 
Will any one move to amend the text? Will 
any one insist that hereafter as these great 
words are read on our great anniversary the 
word ‘ white’ shall be inserted to qualify this 
sublime Declaration? No one will venture 
such a suggestion. There they are; there they 
will remain as long as this republic endures. 
But, if you are not ready to change the original 
text, you must then change your statutes and 
bring them in harmony with the text. The 
word ‘white’ wherever it occurs as a limita- 
tion of rights must disappear. Only in this 
way can you be consistent with the Declara- 
tion. 

‘Senators undertake to disturb us in this 
judgment by reminding us of the possibility of 
large numbers swarming from China; but the 
answer to all this is very obvious and very 
simple. If the Chinese come here they will 
come for citizenship or merely for labor. If 
they come for citizenship, then in this desire 
do they give a pledge of loyalty to our institu- 
tions, and where is the peril in such vows? 
They are peaceful and industrious; how can 
their citizenship be the occasion of solicitude ? 

‘We are told that they are imperialists ; but 
before they can be citizens they must renounce 
imperialism. We are told that they are for- 
eigners in heart; but before they can take 
part with us they must renounce their foreign 
character. Therefore do I say if they come 
for citizenship there is no peril; while if they 
come merely for labor, then is all this discus- 
sion and all this anxiety superfluous.” 

Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: “Two ob- 
jections are made to the adoption of the 
amendment by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, founded the one upon the Declaration of 
Independence and the other upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Now, sir, I ask 
the Senator, and I ask every candid man in 
this body, does the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence mean that Chinese coolies, that the 
Bushmen of South Africa, that the Hottentots, 
the Digger Indians, heathen, pagan and canni- 
bal, shall have equal political rights under this 
Government with citizens of the United States? 

“Sir, this is the absurd and foolish inter- 
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pretation which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts gives to that instrument. Did the men 
who made the Declaration of Independence 
understand it to mean any such thing? Did 
the fathers of this republic understand the 
Declaration of Independence to contain any 
such doctrine? Have any statesmen in this 
country preceding those now upon the stage 
of public life claimed that the Declaration of 
Independence was susceptible of any such con- 


struction? Sir, the Declaration of Indepen-. 


dence says that ‘all men are created equal ;’ 
but that is not all that it says, for to that are 
added these other significant words, that it 
is the duty and the right of the nation to so 
organize the powers of its Government ‘as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.’ 

““Now, if it be the judgment of the Ameri- 
ean people in Congress assembled that the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese or any other people 
from citizenship will conduce to the safety and 
happiness of this nation, it is the right of the 
Government so to decide under the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Sir, the Declaration of Independence has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of 
citizenship ; for, if the position of the Senator 
be correct, then every nation and tongue and 
tribe on the face of God Almighty’s earth have 
the-sames right to vote and hold office in the 
United States as has the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Does the Senator mean to say that 
the subjects of the British empire have the 
same right to vote in the United States as citi- 
zens of this country? Does he mean to affirm 


any such doctrine as that upon the Declaration 


of Independence? Does he mean to say that 
the enemies of republican institutions, wher- 
ever they may be found upon the face of the 
earth, have aright under the Declaration of 
Independence to come into this country and 
take control of the Government and so destroy, 
if they please, the existence of this nation? 
Did not the men who made the Declaration of 
Independence, and have not all the statesmen 
of this country from the beginning of the Goy- 
ernment down to the present time, understood 
that the question of naturalization was a ques- 
tion exclusively within the jurisdiction and to 
be decided according to the judgment of Con- 
gress ? 

Sir, the Senator says that my amendment 
is not compatible with the Constitution of the 
United States. Does the Senator know that 
the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that no man who is not a natural- 
born citizen of this country shall fill the office 
of President? Did not the men who made the 
Constitution proscribe persons who were born 
out of the United States so far as that office is 
concerned, and deny even to a foreign-born 
citizen, after he was naturalized, the right to 
hold that office? Does the Constitution, in 
that respect, violate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Does it not make a political dis- 
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tinction between persons born in the United 
States and persons born in foreign countries? 
Will the Senator say that. this violates the 
principles laid down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence ? 

‘‘ Moreover, the Constitution provides that 
no person nota citizen of the United States 
shall be a Representative in Congress or a 
Senator; and even after a man is naturalized 
and becomes a citizen, on account of his for- 
eign birth he is for seven years ineligible to 
the office of Representative, and for nine years 
to the office of Senator in Congress. 

“ Does not the Constitution make a political 
distinction between persons of foreign birth 
and persons who are born in the United States? 
Does not that principle pervade the whole in- 
strument from beginning to end; and is there 
any man so stupid as not to know that, if this 
nation was to destroy all political distinctions 
and powers between its own citizens and the 
subjects of foreign powers, this Government 
would cease to exist as a republican Govern- 
ment as soon as its enemies could sufficiently 
combine for its overthrow ? 

‘‘ Now, sir, Congress has plenary power over 
this question of naturalization. Congress may 
require persons to reside in this country one 
year or forty years, according to its judgment. 
Congress may require one oath or another oath 
as a qualification for naturalization, or it may 
dispense with all oaths. Congress, on this sub- 
ject, is invested with exclusive power over the 
question of naturalization, and when it pro- 
poses to legislate it must exercise its judgment 
as to it may seem most conducive to the safety 
and happiness of the American people. 

“I deny, therefore, that the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution of the United 
States requires us to admit to naturalization 
Chinese, or cannibals, or Indians, or anybody, 
except as in our judgment their admission to 
political rights may comport with the best in- 
terests of the nation.” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘A heated 
fancy—I cannot use any other expression— 
is drawing the picture before our eyes of 
thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred million 
Chinamen suddenly flowing from their native 
homes across the Pacific Ocean, sweeping over 
this country, and fairly submerging, as un- 
der a deluge of barbarism, our whole civil- 
ization and all that is dear to us. It is a 
horrible picture. Now, sir, let us look the 
facts in the face, Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific coast commenced, as I understand, in 
the year 1848. From 1848 until 1868 the 
yearly average of that immigration amounted 
to not quite six thousand. Last year the num- 
ber of Chinamen who arrived upon the Pacific 
coast was twelve thousand. We will suppose 
that it goes on increasing, and that for a num- 
ber of years ahead the average will be twenty 
thousand. How long will it take to bring over, 
at that rate, a million Chianamen? Just fifty 
years; and considering that the immigration 
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as it now is does not stay upon the soil of this 
country, but is flowing back again, and is there- 
fore diminished, first by death, and secondly 
by the return of many of those who have come, 
we may safely assume that to bring a million 
Chinamen to this country at the rate of 
twenty thousand a year will take about seventy- 
five years. Haye you thought of it—what the 
aggregate population of this country is likely 
to be in seventy-five years ? 

“But let us assume that the Chinese will 
come at the rate of fifty thousand a year. Then 
it would take twenty years to bring over a mill- 
ion; and, counting the deaths and the returns, 
it is fair to assume that it would take about 
thirty years to show a round million China- 
men in this country. 

‘Now, sir, it appears that this tremendous 
deluge, if indeed it is to come, will not over- 
whelm us, after all, so very quickly, consid- 
ering that within twenty or thirty years the 
population of this country will amount to about 
one hundred millions.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘ The 
bill before us proposes to amend, in several 
respects, our naturalization laws. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has moved an amend- 
ment to strike the word ‘white’ from all 
laws upon the subject of naturalization; and 
our friends the Republican Senators from the 
Pacific slope are horror-stricken at the thought 
that the Chinamen may claim admission to 
citizenship under our laws thus amended; and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Williams) pro- 
poses to amend this bill by declaring that 
no person shall be admitted to citizenship who 
was born in the Chinese empire. We have re- 
ceived the ambassador of that empire with 
more distinction than we ever received the am- 
bassador of any foreign nation since we became 
a nation. Yet it is now proposed to say by law 
that no subject of that empire, no matter how 
long he has resided among us, nor how thor- 
oughly he may have become identified in inter- 
est with us, and no matter what may be his 
character, intelligence, or virtue, shall ever be- 
come an American citizen. 

‘Whenever a new question arises in the 
details of administration, whenever a new sub- 
ject is prosented for legislative regulation, and 
doubts exist in regard to the course tobe pur- 
sued, it is safer to be guided by principle than by 
prejudice or passion. What, then, is the Ameri- 
can principle that should guide us here? There 
are, of course, many theories as to where the 
right of ‘suffrage should be vested. Those 
writers on the science of goyernment who 
believe that the few were designed to govern 
the many have long since predicted the ruin 
of our nation, because the right of suffrage is 
so widely extended. Some contend for a stand- 
ard of intelligence; some would seek the stand- 
ard in wealth; some in blood; some in one 
thing, and some in another. But we Amer- 
icans have met all the discussions and argu- 
ments upon this subject with a broad American 
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principle, which is that every man who is bound 
by the law ought to have a voice in making the 
law. This single maxim, the corner-stone of 
our institutions, we have laid down as our 
ultimate determination of the whole matter. 

“When the war closed, emancipating four 
million slaves, degraded and ignorant, we were 
confronted with the question whether they 
should be admitted to full rights of citizenship. 
It was objected that they were ignorant and 
degraded by their long condition of servitude. 
But, sir, we determined this question in a states- 
manlike way. We said that every free man 
subject to the law ought to have a vote; that 
the freedman was free and subject to the law, 
therefore he ought to vote. The difficulty 
bravely met, the problem solved upon principle, 
the emergency has passed, and no man fears 
that our institutions are endangered. 

“ But now a new question arises. Shall Chi- 
namen be citizens; or, permitted to emigrate 
to this country, shall they constitute a class 
inferior to citizens? And strange to say the 
very men who settled the former question upon 
principle now hesitate to apply the principle, 
tested by its success in that case, to the instance 
before us, and now interpose the very objec- 
tions to the enfranchisement of Chinamen that 
Democrats urged against the enfranchisement 
of the freedman. 

Mr. President, every candid man admitted 
that it was subjecting our American theory to 
a severe trial when we admitted the freedmen 
to citizenship; but there was no choice; we 
had to apply the principle that every free man 
bound by the law was entitled to vote, or we 
had to say to the monarchists of Europe that 


‘their theory of government was right and ours 


was wrong; that it would not do to permit all 
men subject to the law to participate in the Gov- 
ernment; that there must be some limitations 
and some exclusions, and that the man who 
could not be trusted was the man who had a 
black skin. The latter view was somanifestly 
absurd that we determined to abide by our 
maxim and give the negro the benefit of it. 
And no man did more to carry the public mind 
to this commendable conclusion than the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. And now, coming to the 
Chinese question, I would like to have that 
Senator show, if he can, how we are to escape 
the same dilemma. If all free men subject to 
the law ought to have a vote, then the China- 
man is entitled to vote. And if he be not 
entitled to vote, it is because the theory of free 
government, ‘ of the people, for the people, by 
the people,’ is a delusion. Sir, for one, I pro- 
pose to stand by our American principle of free 
government, and, applying it to the case before 
us, to say that the Chinaman who comes to 
reside among us, who conforms to our laws, 
shall be admitted to the rights of a citizen. 
But, sir, suppose we were to make this ad- 
mission to the monarchists of Europe, and 
confess that the dogma of self-government is 
a delusion, and that the Chinaman, although 
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residing in our midst, and intelligent, indus- 
trious, and virtuous, ought not to have a voice 
in making the laws by which he is to be goy- 
erned, by which his property is to be taxed, 
and by which his life is to be rendered happy 
or devoted to misery. Is it not certain that 
the Democrats, taking advantage of this ad- 
mission, would press you again with their ob- 
jections to the enfranchisement of the African ? 
And do you clearly see how, after this admis- 
sion, you could meet. their objections? And 
where are you to stop? Will you enter upon 
a, discussion of the property qualification, the 
test of intelligence, and all the other anti- 
American standards by which the monarchists 
seek to measure the right of participation in 
government? While you stand upon our great 
principle of self-zovernment, you have a ready 
answer against all objections. But, that prin- 
ciple surrendered, we are at sea, and nothing 
determined. 

Sir, this American maxim, that all freemen, 
bound by the law, ought to have a voice in 
making the law, is either a truth or a falsehood. 
Tfit be a truth, the Chinaman is entitled to vote; 
if it be a falsehood, then you must call witnesses 
to prove that you are entitled to vote yourself.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Is the Senator from Wis- 
consin in favor of woman suffrage?” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘I do notsee the bearing of 
that yuestion upon the subject before us; but 
I am happy to inform the Senator that I am in 
favor of citizen suffrage without distinction of 
sex, color, or birthplace.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘That is satisfactory. The 
next question is, is the Senator in favor of 
giving to the Indians of Alaska, who owe alle- 
giance to our Government and obedience to 
our laws, the right of suffrage? ” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘ That is leaving the subject 
under consideration to deal with matters en- 
tirely foreign to it; but I can say to the Sena- 
tor that if he should offer an amendment to 
this bill that no man born in Alaska should 
enjoy civil rights and political privileges, or 
any kindred amendment, I should vote against 
it. In other words, I am opposed to limiting 
principles geographically; I am opposed to 
saying that all men are created equal within 
certain parallels of latitude, but that God in- 
tended the people born north or south of those 
lines to be the subjects of despotism. A man 
is a man, no matter where he was born, no 
matter what may be the color of his skin, and 
is entitled to be treated like a man, and to 
enjoy the rights, privileges, powers, and im- 
munities of a man, under any government 
which professes to be founded upon the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal.” 

Mr. Thayer, of Nebraska, said: “ Will the 
Senator permit the naturalization laws to be 
applied to the Indians, will he permit Indians 
to avail themselves of the benefit of the nat- 
uralization laws?” i ‘ 

Mr. Carpenter: “What Indians—Indians 
born in this country yee 
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Mr. Thayer: “Yes.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Ido not understand that 
they need much naturalization.” - 

P Mr. Thayer: ‘I did not mean in this coun- 
ry. 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘The other Indians we are 
not discussing. I'am not authorized to go be- 
yond the Senator’s question. He certainly 
did not call for any opinion as to Indians out- 
side of this country. 

Mr. President, this cross-examination is 
extending my remarks beyond what I had 
intended. I simply desire to state the con- 
clusions of my own judgment and the reasons 
why I shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It seems to 
me that we must support that amendment or 
repudiate the principle upon which we have 
stood as a party; the principle upon which we 
have builded as a nation. Often during the 
war the darkness was so dense that the path 
before us as a nation could not be seen. But- 
with the people, when sight failed, faith in- 
spired them, and hand in hand and shoulder 
to shoulder, and with faces imploringly uplifted 
to Heaven, they walked hopefully and safely 
through the gloom that enveloped them. So 
let us do here. To admit the Chinaman to full 
participation in the rights of citizenship may 
well create some apprehension; but I would 
sooner apply our principles to him than con- 
fess them to be erroneous, and thus destroy the 
only foundation upon which free government 
can rest.” 

Mr. Fenton, of New York, said: ‘I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner) was adopted.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘I -trust, 
upon principle, that the vote which has been 
given will not be reconsidered. 

“The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Schurz) 
treated this subject very properly, as it seemed 
to me, when he showed that there was no occa- 
sion for the alarm which has been sounded 
here. The number of Chinese in this country 
is very small, and if the immigration were to 
continue as it has done for the last twenty years. 
or were to be increased threefold, it would 
take fifty years to get a million Chinese into 
this country, and by that time the population 
of the United States would be one hundred or 
perhaps one hundred and fifty millions. There 
is no danger at present that this country will 
be overrun. by pagans, and there is no necessity 
that we should throw up our hands in holy 
horror against the paganism of the Chinese. I 
think this is an imaginary danger. 

‘On this subject of admitting Europeans, 
Asiatics, or anybody else to this country, in my 
judgment the people of the United States have 
a right to pursue such policy as they shall think 
proper. It has hitherto been the policy of the 
country to encourage immigration. It is but 
a few centuries since the first settlements were 
made upon this continent by immigrants, either 
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from Asia, or Africa, or Europe. The people 
that first settled here, and who now chiefly 
inhabit the United States, came from Europe. 
Originally few in numbers and feeble, it was 
to their interest to encourage immigration and 
the bringing of capital to the country, to 
strengthen themselves and build up govern- 
ments. 

“Now, what is the objection to naturalizing 
these Chinese? We do not compel anybody 
to become an American citizen, but we pro- 
vide the means by which a person of foreign 
birth may become a citizen of the United 
States; we do that by a uniform rule, and 
whenever a Chinamen conforms to that rule 
it seems to me that he is clearly entitled to 
become a citizen as if he were born in England, 
or France, or Germany, or any other country 
outside of the United States. 

“But, Mr. President, what looks to me as 
extraordinary at the present time is that the 
Republican party, which has achieved all its 
triumphs in the name of freedom and equal- 
ity, which has emblazoned upon its banners, 
‘Equal rights to all men; no distinction on 
account of race or color,’ should be alarmed 
lest the Chinese take possession of the country, 
and that Senators should be frightened, not 
only from their propriety, but from principle, 
and be willing to forsake the foundation upon 
which they have stood for twenty years advo- 
cating human rights and equal privileges to all 
men alike. JI, sir, have not been extreme; I 
have sometimes been charged with lagging 
behind; but I never abandoned the great prin- 
ciple of equal rights, nor can I consent now to 
deny a man the rights of citizenship simply 
because of the color of his skin or the place 
of his birth. 

“The pending amendment provides that per- 
sons from all nations may be naturalized ex- 
cept those who are born in China. Why ex- 
clude the inhabitants of China, the people from 
the oldest nation in the world, and who are so 
far advanced in arts and literature? Everybody 
else can be naturalized, the Hottentot and the 
cannibal, to use the language of the Senator 
from Oregon; but he proposes an amendment 
that shall exclude from naturalization the pa- 
tient, that laborious, the industrious, the skil- 
ful, the intelligent Chinaman.” 

“Mr. Pomeroy: ‘There are several Sen- 

ators who have been invited out to dinner, and 
we cannot sit straight on. I hope we shall 
take a recess.” 
» Mr. Conkling: “If I can only consult the 
convenience of Senators in regard to this mat- 
ter I should like to do it without consulting 
my own.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘Have a recess.” 

Mr. Conkling: “The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, let us have a recess. I fear the 
Greeks. He has no good-will for this bill; 
and if New York ever holds an honest elec- 
tion it is to be in spite of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and not because he 
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gives one ounce of aid to the Republican party 
in that State.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘I took the liberty of saying 
from my seat, ‘Have a recess.’ I said so sin- 
cerely. I am always in my place. I intended 
to be here to-night. I know not why the Sen- 
ator from New York should strike back at me 
because I made that simple suggestion. He 
says that I gave no aid to his bill. J have 
voted for his bill from beginning to end on 
every proposition; and, as I now understand it, 
I shall to the end as faithfully as the Senator 
himself. But allow me to say that there is 
something higher than this bill; it is a great 
American principle which that Senator now, 
on the Fourth of July, declares his readiness 
to sacrifice. It shall not be sacrificed if I can 
save it.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘I shall never be able with 
the ostentation of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts to vaunt my great achievements 
in the cause of human progress, human equal- 
ity, and human rights; yet when the volume 
is closed, though it should close with the now 
setting sun, I will put against the record of 
that Senator the humbler consistency of my 
own record from first to last. Nor do I fear 
that those who vote with me, having some 
regard to common-sense, and not alone to 
declamation, sensation, and high-sounding 
professions, will find ‘their ineffectual fires’ 
paled before the blazing light of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

““T will vote to eliminate this amendment 
from the bill, and going to my constituents I 
will say, ‘As the last sands were running out, 
when the time had come when, if ever, the pro- 
tecting shield could be thrown around the bal- 
lot-box, 1 had too much sincerity and too little 
regard for personal effect in the galleries and 
in the country to trample under foot a prac- 
tical opportunity to do a good thing for the 
sake of a flourish of rhetoric or a vain and 
empty profession of love of human rights;’ 
and pointing to the record of my votes, insig- 
nificant as that record may be, which has at 
least no vacant place where an entry might 
have been made in behalf of human progress 
and human rights, I will trust the intelligence 
and honesty of my constituents, by which they 
discern light from darkness, to discern also 
the difference between improving practically 
an occasion to do good and trifling it away by 
vaulting and hollow attempts which everybody 
knows can result in no good, and which mean 
nothing but pretension and popular effect. 

“Therefore, the honorable Senator intend- 
ing, as I presume he did, according to a favorite 
phrase of his, to give a ‘black eye’ to my 
position, and to affix to me with the force of 
his name the stigma of being unfaithful to 
human rights, I say to the honorable Senator 
that his shafts fall unheeded if not harmless at 
my feet. I listen with as much indifference to 
his fling as I have felt at other times when the 
same Senator has in other vhrases depreciated 
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and disparaged his peers in this Chamber, and 
his equals in the sincerity with which they 
hold the principles they profess.” 

Mr. Sumner: “Mr. President, you have 

heard the Senator from New York, and there 
he sits. The Senate has heard him. Was there 
any thing in my remarks to-day to justify his 
assault? Is he not a volunteer, as he always 
is a volunteer, in assaulting me? Sir, I shall 
not repel his assault. My course in this Cham- 
ber needs no defence against him. There must 
be a stronger arm than his to call me to any 
effort. 
- “The simple question is a practical one. 
‘How shall we most serve our country? The 
Senator from New York says in one way. 
Humbly, sir, lLsay in another way. I am in 
favor of the bill which he is now pressing up- 
on the Senate. It shall have my vote as thus 
far it has had my vote; but I also am in favor 
of another proposition that I wish to engraft 
upon that bill. Dolerr? How? Why? Do 
Lask too much? What I ask I know has ex- 
cited debate to-day; but has not every similar 
proposition, when brought forward and pressed 
to a vote, excited debate? Let the debate go 
forward and I shall accept the result. Mean- 
while I shail not cease to strive for these two 
great objects: one the original purpose of the 
bill, to impose safeguards upon naturalization, 
the other I have now moved, to bring our natu- 
ralization law in harmony with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Ts not that a worthy object? Do I deserve 
censure, rebuke, assault, because I make this 
endeavor? I do it simply and sincerely, re- 
garding it as my solemn duty. I should fail 
as a Senator if I did any thing less. Nor have 
Tin any respect impeached any Senator who 
differs from me. I have made no allusion 
to the course of the Senator from New York 
except to say that his proposition now was to 
abandon the great principle of American insti- 
tutions.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘To sacrifice.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘‘Sacrifice;’ that is the word 
I used, and it is the true word—to sacrifice a 
great principle. There it is emblazoned in the 
Declaration of Independence, and you are 
ealled now to drag it down. There it is, a 
mighty light to our political system, and you 
are called to blot it out; and this is on the 4th 
day of July! Sir, I will say nothing more now.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: t 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Ham- 
ilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, McCreery, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Ramsey, Saulsbury, Scott, Stewart, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, 
Wiiliams, and Wilson—27. ; 

Nays—Messrs. Brownlow, Fenton, Harris, Kel- 
logg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Pomeroy, Revels, 
Robertson, Ross, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, and 
Trumbull—14, 

Arsent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Cattell, Cole, 
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Ferry, Flanagan, Fowler, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas 
Howard, Howe, Howell, Johnston, Lewis, Morrill of 
Vermont, Norton, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Pratt, 
Eee Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, Thayer, and Yates 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
now recurs upon the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ The Sena- 
tor (Mr. Sumner) has talked a great deal about 
the Declaration of Independence, and I have 
been trying to make the application of it; and 
he will facilitate my effort by answering a 
question. It is this: whether he places the 
right of a Chinaman, for example, to become 
naturalized, to become a citizen of the United 
States, upon the same natural and moral level 
that he does a colored man to be clothed with 
political rights, to have the right of suffrage, 
and to have political equality conferred upon 
him? In other words, has the Chinaman a 
natural and moral right to become a citizen of 
the United States?” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘I answer that he has not; 
but I answer with equal confidence that, if the 
United States undertakes to legislate on nat- 
uralization, it is bound by the Constitution of 
the United States, interpreted by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to make no distinction 
of color. -I do not say that we are bound to 
admit everybody to our naturalization; but I 
do say, and I challenge question, criticism, and 
reply, that, if we undertake to legislate on the 
subject, we can make no distinction of race or 
color.” 

Mr. Morton: “One question further. The 
Senator admits now that the Chinaman has no 
natural or moral right to demand citizenship. 
Therefore, we may refuse it without violating 
any right that he has. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the declaration of right 
made in the Declaration of Independence was 
of a natural and God-given right to every man, 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, given by God, and which no earthly 
government had the right to take away from 
him. Now, according to the Senator’s ad- 
mission, and with the character of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, why quote that per- 
petually on this subject? I submit to the Sena- 
tor that it has no application. I submit that 
the question as to whether we will naturalize 
the Chinaman is a question of policy and ex- 
pediency, and not a question of natural right, 
and therefore is not to be discussed upon the 
Declaration of Independence. Nobody, I pre- 
sume, objects to conferring the right of nat- 
uralization upon men of African descent or of 
African blood; but there is a feeling of dread 
in this country with regard to what might be 
considered as an inundation or an avalanche 
of the vast population of China. Therefore, 
the question, as to whether we shall invite 
Chinamen here by naturalizing them, is not a 
question of natural right to be discussed from 
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the high stand-point the Senator has been talk- 
ing about here to-night at all, but it is simply 
a question of expediency, a question of policy. 
It seems to me there has been a sad confusion 
of ideas all through this discussion, and that 
the true point has been obscured by things 
which have no application to it at all.” 

_ Mr. Sumner: “ Mr. President, that is a very 
sad confusion of ideas that shall be willing to 


recognize a difference between the statutes of 


this land and the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independence. 
T insist upon their harmony. I strive to bring 
them into concord. Senators seek to make 
discord, and then say that there is a confusion 
of ideas. Surely there is a confusion of ideas 
when any Senator is willing to recognize the 
word ‘ white’ in a statute.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘“ Will the Senator allow me 


- one more question?” 


Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Morton: “The Senator admitted to-day, 
expressly, that under the Constitution of the 
United States we had a perfect right to ex- 
clude Chinamen and everybody else; and with 
that admission, and now with the admission 
that Chinamen have no natural or moral right 
to demand naturalization, why does he talk 
about a conflict between the statutes and the 
Constitution? Is it not a confusion of terms?” 

Mr. Sumner: “I beg to say no; it is not a 
confusion of terms. The confusion is in that 
idea which would keep up discord. I wish 
concord—concord between the statutes of the 
land and the Declaration of Independence.” 

Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, said: “*I moye to 
amend the amendment by adding the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this or any other act of 
Congress shall be so construed as to authorize the 
naturalization of any person born in a pagan coun- 
try, unless with his oath of allegiance the applicant 
shall take and file an oath abjuring his belief in all 
forms of paganism.”’ , 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yras—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, Harris, Howe, Me- 
Donald, Morrill of Vermont, Pomeroy, Rice, Rob- 
ertson, Ross, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, and Trum- 

Ull—14, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Drake Edmunds, Gil- 
bert, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Me- 
Creery, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, Saulsbury, 
Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, Thurman, Tipton, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—30. 

AxzsEnt—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Ferry, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, 
Howard, Howell, Johnston, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill 
of Maine, Norton, Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, and Yates—28. ; 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, Warner, of Alabama, said: “Now, I 
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presume there is but little objection to extend- 4 


ing the naturalization laws to the alien Afri- 
cans within this country. I offer an amend- 
ment to that effect: | 


And be it further enacted, That the naturalization 
laws are hereby extended to aliens of African nativ- 
ity and to persons of African descent. : 


The question being taken, resulted as fol-_ 


lows: 

Yras—Messrs. Chandler, Drake, Gilbert, Harris, 
Kellogg, McDonald, Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Rice, 
Robertson, Ross, Scott, ae ee Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, an Willey—21. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, ‘Boreman, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Edmunds, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Hamlin, Howe, MeCreery, Nye, Ramsey, Sauls- 
bury, Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Vickers, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—20. ; 

Assent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Ey Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Fenton, Ferry, Flana , Fowler, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Harlan, Howard, Howell, Johnston, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Sawyer, Schurz, Sher- 
man, and Yates—31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. Sumner: “I renew my proposition to 
strike out the word ‘ white.’ ” 

The President pro tempore: “It has not 
been offered in the Senate, but it was_ offered 
in Committee of the Whole. The amendment 
will be read.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as 


“follows: 


And be it further enacted, That all acts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are hereby, 
amended by striking out the word *‘ white’? wherever 
it oceurs ; so that in naturalization there shall be no 
distinction of race or color. 

The question being taken resulted—yeas 12, 
nays 26, as follows: . 

Yxras—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, Howe, McDonald, 
Morrill of Vermont, Osborn, Pomeroy, Rice, Rob- 
ertson, Sprague, Sumner, and Trumbull—12. | 

Nays—Messrs, Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamlin, Harlan, MeCreery, Morton, Nye, Ramsay, 
Saulsbury, Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Williams, 
and Wilson—26. 

AssEnt—Messrs, Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole. Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, Howell, 
Johnston, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Sherman, Spencer, and Yates—34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Trumbull: “I move to amend the 
amendment that was adopted on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr, Warner) by 
adding the words ‘or persons born in the 
Chinese empire;’ so as to make it read: 

That the naturalization laws are hereby extended 
to aliens of African nativity, and to persons of Afri- 


can descent, and to persons born in the Chinese 
empire. 

“TJ have offered this amendment so as to 
bring the distinct question before the Senate 
whether they will vote to naturalize persons 
from Africa, and vote to refuse to naturalize 
those who come from China.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
OWS: 


Yuas—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, McDonald, Pom- 


roy, Rice, Robertson, Sprague, Sumner, and Trum- 
bull—9 


Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Gilbert, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamlin Harlan, owe, McCreery, Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Morton Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, 
Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, 
Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—31. 

Axssent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard ees John- 
ston, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Ross, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Spencer, and Yates—32. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time. 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Gilbert Ham- 
lin, Harlan, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Stewart Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, ‘Prombull, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Hamilton of 
Maryland, McCreery, Saulsbury, Stockton, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—8. 

Axssent—Messrs, Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Cattell, Cole, 
Davis, Ferry, Flanagan, Fowler, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harris, Howard, Howe, Howell, Johnston, Kellogg, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Poole, Pratt, 
Revels, Ross, Schurz, Sherman, Sprague, and Yates 
—sl. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on July 11th, the amendments 
of the Senate were concurred in by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Yeras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Beatty, Benja- 
min, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, Boyd, George 
M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, 
Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cake, Churchill, William T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Cowles, 
Cullom, Darrall, Davis, “Dawes, Degener, Dickey, 
Donley, Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Ferry, 
Finkelnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Ham- 
ilton, Harris, Hawley, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Ingersoll, Jenckes, Judd, Kelley, Kelsey, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Lafiin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughridge, 
Maynard, McCarthy, McGrew, McKenzie, Mercur, 
Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J, 
Morrell, Myers, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Peters, Phelps, Platt, 
Poland, Porter, Prosser, Roots, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Schenck Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Shel- 
don; John A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worthing- 
ton C. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, 
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Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe, 
Tanner, Taylor, Tillman, Townsend, Twichell; 
Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Van Wyck, Ward, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wel- 
ker, Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John ‘P. Wilson, and Witcher—132. 

Nays—Messrs. Axtell, Barnum, Beck, Bennett, 
Biggs, Bird, Booker, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, 
Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Fox, Getz, Griswold, 
Haight, Hay, Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, 
Kerr, Knott, Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, 
MeNeeley, Milnes, Mor, an, Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice, Ro ers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Slocum, Joseph §. Smit , Stiles, Stone, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Eugene 
M. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Woodward—S3. 

Nor Vorive—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arnell, 
Barry, Beaman, Bowen, Cessna, Cleveland, Clinton 
L. Cobb Deere wearer: Dox, Dyer, Eldridge, 
Gibson. Haldeman, Hale Tambleton, Hamill, Haw- 
kins, Hays, Hoge Hotchkiss, Alexander H. Jones, 
Julian, Kellogg, Lynch McCrary, McKee, Eliakim 
H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill Morrissey, Newsham, 
Perce, Pomeroy, Ridgway, Sanford, Scofield, Sho- 
ber, Strader, Strong, Voorhees, Wallace, Wells, and 
Winans—45. 


In the House, on June 14th, Mr. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported a joint resolution relative to 
the contest in Cuba, as follows: 


Joint resolution in relation to the contest between the 
people of Cuba and the Government of Spain. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

That the President of the United States be, an 

hereby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 

maintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part of 
the Government of the United States in the contest 
now existing between the people of Cuba and the 

Government of the kingdom of Spain. 

Sro. 2. And bert further resolved, That all pro- 
visions of the statute approved 20th of April, 1818, 
entitled ‘‘An act in addition to the act for the punish- 
ment of certain crimes against the United States, and 
to repeal the acts therein mentioned,” shall be con- 
strued to apply equally to each of the parties in the 
existing contest between the people of Cuba and the 
Government of Spain. 

Src. 8. And bet further resolved, That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and requested to remon- 
strate against the barbarous manner in which the 
war in Cuba has been conducted, and, if he shall 
deem it expedient, to solicit the codperation of 
other Governments in such measures as he may deem 
necessary to secure from both contending parties an 
observance of the laws of war recognized by all civil- 
ized nations. 


Mr. Orth, of Indiana, from the minority of 
the committee, reported the following sub- 
stitute : 

A joint resolution making it a misdemeanor to fit out 
or equip ships-of-war, with intent that they shall 
be biaoloyed in the service of any European prince 
or state, for the purpose of subduing American 
colonists claiming independence, and providing 
for the forfeiture of such ship or vessel. 

Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- ° 
bled, That if any person shall, within the limits of 
the United States, fit out, arm, or equip, or attempt 
to fit out, arm, or equip, or procure to be fitted out, 
armed, or equipped, or shall knowingly be coneerned 
in the fitting out, arming, or e BEDI: of any ste 
or vessel, with intent that such ship or vessel shall 
be employed in the service of any European prince 
or state, for the purpose of subduing American col- 
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onists claiming independence, or shall issue or de- 
liver a commission within the territory of the United 
States for any ship or vessel with the intent that she 
may be employed as aforesaid, every person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $5,000, and be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding two years, nor less than six months 5 
and every such ship or vessel, with her tackle, ap- 
parel, and furniture, together with all materials, 
arms, ammunition, and stores, which may have been 
procured for the building and equipment thereof, 
shall be forfeited, one half to the use of the informer, 
and the other half to the United States. 

Sxo. 2. And be it further resolved, That in ever 
case where a ship or vessel shall be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, or attempted to be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, contrary to the provisions of this act, it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United States, 
or such person as he shall have empowered for that 
purpose, to yaaa the land or naval forces, or the 
militia of the United States, or any part thereof, for 
the purpose of taking possession of and detaining any 
such ship or vessel. 

Src. 3, And be it further resolved, That the pro- 
visions of the act approved April 20, 1818, entitled 
‘An act in addition to the act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States, and to re- 
peal the acts therein mentioned,” shall -be held to 
apply and be in force, as to all attempts of American 
colonies, or parts thereof, to assert their indepen- 
dence; and the words ‘colonies, districts, or peo- 
ples” in such act shall be held to apply to and in- 
clude all such American colonists claiming indepen- 
dence, as described in the first section of this act. 


Mr. Logan, of Mlinois, said: ‘I offer an 
amendment, to add, at the end of the second 
section of the joint resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the following: 

And shall be so construed as to give to both con- 
tending parties the same advantages of intercourse 
and trade with the United States, consistent with the 
law of nations, which have been or may be accorded 
to the Government of Spain.” 


Mr. Banks said: ‘‘ The object of these reso- 
lutions is— 

“1. To secure the recognition of an existing 
armed contest for liberty in Cuba; 

“2. The neutrality of the United States in 
that contest ; 

“3. To place the Cubans upon an equal foot- 
ing with the Spaniards in regard to intercourse 
and trade with the United States; 

“4. To interpose the protest of the United 
States against the barbarous manner in which 
the war has been conducted. 

“Tt is a misconception of fact to assume that 
by this action we grant belligerent rights to 
the Cubans. This Government has no power 
to create, confer, or define the rights of bel- 
ligerents. That can be done by the general 
consent of civilized Governments only. They 
are defined by the law of nations. We are 
bound to observe them as the rule of the 
Christian world. The Cubans have an in- 
alienable right to fight against oppression and 
for liberty. It does not depend upon the con- 
sent of Governments or men. It is our duty 
to recognize the fact of the contest and main- 
tain our neutrality. The Administration has 
already informed the Government of Spain 
that the law of nations would justify our in- 
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tervention in the contest in the interest of 
humanity ; but intervention is the policy of 
personal, not of republican Governments. 
Impartial neutrality is our duty. It would be 
criminal for us to strengthen the hand of the 
oppressor. If we cannot espouse the cause of 
liberty, we ought, at least, to stand neutral. 
Without a recognition of the contest neutrality 
is impossible. When we recognize its existence 
and declare our neutrality, the law of nations, 
the enlightened code of the civilized world, | 
defines the rights and duties of neutral nations 
and applies to the contestants the law of belli- 
gerents, This is the actionrecommended. It 
isin the interest of peace. It localizes the war, 
restrains the power of the conqueror, protects 
the lives of the vanquished, shields non-com- 
batants from the penalties of war, extends the 
authority of neutrals, and substitutes for the 
rapine and murder of barbarous ages the re- 
straints which are now everywhere enforced 
by Christian nations. We believe this recog- 
nition to be consistent with our obligations to 
Spain, with the law of nations, the interests 
of humanity, the law of justice, and to be de- 
manded by every consideration of private and 
public duty. 

“The recognition of existing war in Cuba by 
the United States can give no just cause of 
offence to Spain. The Spanish Government 
recognized the rebellion against the United 
States sixty-five days after the first shot was 
fired against Fort Sumter, and before a single 
life had been sacrificed by the armed forces of 
the contesting parties. The United States 
made no protest against the Spanish procla- 
mation, which several times described the reb- 
els as ‘belligerents,’ but commended it as a 
‘friendly action.’ 

‘““Mexico, Chili, and Colombia, have already 
recognized the Cubans as entitled to the rights 
of belligerents under the laws of war, without 
protest on the part of Spain. Peru has recog- 
nized Cuba as an independent State; yet Spain, 
so far from considering this action as cause of 
war, discontinued the war which she had long 
waged against Peru, claiming, even against the 
protest of Peru, that ‘the war with that power 
was ended,’ and that Spain could not ‘be in- 
PAM to recommence it.’ (Ex. Doc., 160, p. 

“Tt is not to be assumed that the United 
States, which suffers from the contest in Cuba 
more than any other nation, can be deprived 
of rights which every other American State is 
at liberty to exercise, not only without dis- 
turbing its peace, but without protest or com- 
plaint on the part of Spain. 

‘What, then, is the duty of the United 
States ? 

“Clearly it is to recognize the actual condi- 
tion of affairs, and to take such measures as are 
prescribed by the law of nations for the pro- 
tection of our rights until peaceful, permanent 
government can be established. It is no longer 
a ‘civil commotion,’ as it has been hitherto 


regarded by, the United States; nor a mere 
“domestic question,’ as it is represented by 
the Spanish Government. It is protracted and 
atrocious civil war. 

“A civil commotion is directed against indi- 
viduals or against civil magistrates. It may 
reach the standard of sedition or insurrection 
in which a soverign may be disobeyed: but it 
is still a State crime, to be suppressed and pun- 
ished by State authority without intervention, 
and without affecting the rights of foreign Gov- 
ernments. A civil war, on the contrary, is a 
contest of arms between a part of the citizens 
on. one side, and the sovereign or those who 
obey him, on the other; inregard to which the 
action of foreign Governments may become 
absolutely necessary. ‘It is sufficient,’ Vattel 
says, ‘that the malcontents have some reason 
to take up arms in order that the disturbance 
should be called civil war and not rebellion.’ 
(Vattel, liv. iii., ch. xviii., secs. 290-295.) 

‘“‘ The people of Cuba present the best reasons 
for the contest they wage... It has every claim 
to the sympathy and support of the friends of 
liberty, equality, and justice. Itis a race strug- 
gling for independence; an enslaved people 
contending for liberty; a nation fighting for 
national existence. The contest in which they 
are engaged has all the attributes of barbarous 
and bloody civil war, aggravated by the dis- 
erders and crimes of anarchy. Our first duty 
is to treat it as war, and, in accordance with 
the law of nations, to declare and maintain, in 
regard to the parties engaged therein, a strict 
and impartial neutrality. 

““¢ A civil war,’ Vattel says, ‘is when a party 
arises in a State which no longer obeys the 
sovereign, and is sufficiently strong to make 
head against him, or when in a republic the 
‘ nation is divided into two opposite factions, 
and both sides take up arms.’ 

‘¢¢ Civil war breaks the bonds of society and 
of the Government; it gives rise in a nation to 
two independent parties, who acknowledge no 
common judge. They are in the position of 
two nations who engage in disputes, and, not 
being able to reconcile them, have recourse to 
arms. The common laws of war are in civil 
wars to be observed on both sides. The same 
reasons which make them obligatory between 
foreign States render them more necessary in 
the unhappy circumstances where two exasper- 
ated parties are destroying their common coun- 
try.’ (Vattel, liy. ili., ch. xviii., secs. 290-295.) 

“¢ When a nation becomes divided into two 
parties absolutely independent, and no longer 
acknowledges a superior, the State is dissolved, 
and the war betwixt the two parties in every 
respect is the same as that of a public war 
between two different nations. The obligation 
of observing the common law of war is there- 
fore absolutely indispensable to both parties, 
and the same which the law of Nature obliges 
all nations to observe between State and State.’ 
(Vattel, ‘Droit des Gens,’ liv. iii, ch. xviii, 
secs. 290-295.) 
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““When a part of a State takes up arms 
against the Government, if it is sufficiently 
strong to resist its action and to constitute two 
parties of equally-balanced forces, the existence 
of civil war is thenceforth determined. If the 
conspirators against the Government have not 
the means of assuming this position, their inove- 
ment does not pass beyond arebellion.. A true 
civil war breaks the bonds of society by divid- 
ing it in fact.into two independent societies; 
it is for this consideration that we treat of it in 
international law; since each party forms, as 
it were, a separate nation, both should be re- 
garded as subject to the laws of war. This 
subjection to the law of nations is the more 
necessary in civil wars, since these, by nourish- 
ing more hatred and resentments than foreign 
wars, require more the corrective of the law 
of nations in order to moderate their ravages.’ 
(Riquelme, ‘Elementos de Derecho Publico,’ 
cap. 14, tom. i., p. 172.) 

‘** When a faction is formed in a State which 
takes up arms against the sovereign in order 
to wrest from him the supreme power or im- 
pose conditions on him, or when a republic is 
divided into two parties which mutually treat 
each other as enemies, this war is called civil 
war. Civil wars frequently commence by pop- 
ular tumults, which in nowise concern foreign 
nations; but, when one faction or party obtains 
dominion over an extensive territory, gives laws 
to it, establishes a government in it, administers 
justice, and, in a word, exercises acts of soy- 
ereignty, it is a person, in the law of nations; 
and however so much one of the two parties 
gives to the other the title of rebel or tyrant, 
the foreign powers which desire to maintain 
their neutrality ought to consider both as two 
States, independent as respects one another and 
other States, who recognize no judge of their 
differences.’ (Bello, ‘Principios de Derecho 
Internacional,’ cap. 10, p. 267.) 

‘““M. Bluntschli, whom Laboulaye places in 
the first rank of jurists and publicists, and styles 
‘the illustrious professor of Heidelberg,’ in 
one of the most recent and learned of the works 
of international law, is more emphatic as to 
the duty of Governments to recognize contend- 
ing factions as belligerents. 

“In this code of international law, in defin- 
ing the character of war and the principles of 
neutrality, he says: ‘War is an armed contest 
between different States upon a question of 
public right.’ ‘They recognize the quality 
of belligerents in armed forces, who, not hav- 
ing been recognized by any State already 
existing as having the right to contend in 
arms, have secured to themselves a military 
organization, and combat in good faith—in the 
place of and as a State—for a principle of 
public right.’ (Bluntschli, pp. 270, 271.) 

“¢There is an exception,’ he continues, 
‘to the rule that wars can take place only 
between States. When a political party seeks 
the realization of certain public objects, and 
organizes itself as a State, it becomes in a cer- 
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tain measure the State itself. The laws of 
humanity demand that the quality of belli- 
gerents should be accorded to that party, 
and that its people should not be considered 
amass of criminals. A party that is suffi- 
ciently strong to create a power analogous to 
that of a State, which offers by its military 
organization sufficient guarantees of order, 
and gives evidence by its acts of its intention 
to become a State, that party has a natural 
right to demand for its army the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to a State already in 
existence. The sacrifices of war are in that 
way diminished not only for the new party, 
but for all its adversaries. If, on the contrary, 
the volunteers of the new party are pursued as 
criminals, the contest becomes more savage, 
and neither of the adversaries will allow itself 
to be surpassed by the other in the barbar- 
ism of its acts or the cruelty of its reprisals. 
Under this head are ranged the expeditions 
undertaken by certain forces called corps francs, 
or free corps. When these corps are regularly 
organized and respect the laws of war, they 
ought to be considered as belligerents.’ (Blunt- 
schli, pp. 271.) 

‘“Mr. Phillimore, in his work on interna- 
tional law, which is of the highest authority, 
Says: 

“¢There is no proposition of law upon which 
there exists a more universal agreement of all 
jurists than that the virtual and de facto rec- 
ognition of a new State (recognizing the com- 
mercial flag and sanctioning the appointment 
of consuls to its ports) gives no just cause of 
offence to the old State, inasmuch as it decides 
nothing concerning the asserted rights of the 
latter.’ He makes a distinction between the 
‘virtual’ recognition of a new State by ad- 
mitting its commercial flag and the appoint- 
ment of consuls and the formal recognition by 
sending ambassadors and entering into treaties 
with the new State by foreign powers, which 
should not be done until after ‘a practical 
cessation of hostilities,’ though it does not 
demand a ‘perfect and undisturbed internal 
tranquillity? within its borders. This would, 
in fact, be an admission of the competency of 
the new powers to negotiate and contract en- 
gagements under the law of nations. (Philli- 
moro’s ‘International Law,’ vol. ii., pp. 17-22.) 

“In case of revolution, Wheaton says the 
civil war does not necessarily extinguish the 
existence of the sovereign or parent State, but 
that, ‘until the revolution is consummated, 
while the civil war involving a contest for the 
Government continues, other States may remain 
indifferent spectators of the controversy, still 
continuing to treat the ancient Government as 
sovereign, and the Government de facto as a 
society entitled to the rights of war against 
its enemies, or may espouse the cause of the 
party which they believe to have justice on its 
side. In the first case, the foreign State ful- 
fils all its obligations under the law of nations, 
and neither party has any right to complain, 
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provided it maintains an impartial neutrality.’ 
(Part. i., ch. ii, sec. 6) 

“ And, again, he says: ‘It has already been 
stated that while the contest for the sover- 
eignty continues and the civil war rages, other 
nations may remain passive, allowing to both 
contending parties all the rights which war 
gives to public enemies; or may acknowledge 
the independence of the new State, forming 
with it treaties of amity and commerce, or may 
join in alliance with one party against the 
other. In the first case neither party has any 
right to complain, so long as other nations 
maintain an impartial neutrality and abide 
the event of the contest.’ (Wheaton, part i., 
ch. ii., sec. 10.) 

“Such are the views of modern jurists. In 
the late civil war in America all the nations in 
Europe recognized and acted upon this doc- 
trine. Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Denmark, Prussia, Russia, Spain, 
and Great Britain, issued proclamations declar- 
ing their neutrality, and setting forth regula- 
tions for the government of their subjects. 
Our government protested against the man- 
ner in which some of these declarations were 
made, and against the manner in which they 
were executed, but it never denied the right 
of any Government to declare its neutrality in 
any contest. 

‘*‘ The declarations of Great Britain and Spain 
were substantially alike. That of Great Brit- 
ain was as follows: 


BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION, VICTORIA R, 


Whereas, we are happily at peace with all sover- 
eigns, powers, and States; and whereas hostilities 
have, unhappily, commenced between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and certain States stylin 
themselves the Confederate States of America; an 
whereas we, being at peace with the Government of 
the United States, have declared our royal determina- 
tion to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality in 
the contest between the said contending parties, we 
therefore have thought it fit, by the advice of our 
privy council, to issue this, our royal proclamation, 
ete. Dated May 13, 1861. 


“That of Spain was as follows: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Considering the relations which exist between Spain 
and the United States of America, and the expediency 
of not changing the reciprocal feelings and friend] 
understanding on account of the grave events whic 
have happened in that republic, I have resolved to 
maintain the strictest neutrality in the struggle en- 
gaged in between all the Federal States of the Union 
and the Confederate States of the South ; and in order 
to avoid the losses which our subjects might suffer, 
both in shipping and commerce, for want of definite 
rules to which their conduct might conform, in ac- 
cordance with my council of ministers, I decree as 
follows (and then the regulations which govern neu-~ 
tral nations are given as in the British proclamation), 
Dated June 17, 1861. 


“We protested against the manner in which 
the British proclamation was issued, and the 
faithless manner in which it was executed; but 
we made no protest against that of Spain, 
whose declaration was identical with that of 
England, except that it repeated the word 
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‘belligerents,’ which was not used in the Brit- 
ish proclamation. On the contrary, we ac- 
corded to the Spanish Government our thanks 
for its prompt and friendly action. 

“Mr, Schurz, American minister at Madrid, 
writes to Mr. Seward, July 15, 1861, as fol- 
lows: ‘Sefior Calderon Collantes then asked 
me whether the declaration of neutrality on 
the part of Spain in regard to our domestic 
troubles was satisfactory to my Government.’ 
I replied ‘that, as to the declaration of neutral- 
ity on the part of Spain, I had received no ex- 
pression of opinion from my Government; and 
that I thought it would be considered satis- 
factory.’ 

“Mr. Schurz writes to the Spanish Minister 
of State, Sefior Calderon Collantes, July 31, 
1861, as follows: 

Sir: Yesterday I received a dispatch from the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, informing me 
that the President has read, with the greatest satis- 
faction, the proclamation of her Catholic Majesty 
concerning the unfortunate troubles that have arisen 
in the United States; and it affords me the sincerest 
pleasure to express to your Excellency the high sense 
which the President entertains of her Majesty’s 
prompt decision and friendly action upon this occa- 
s10n, i 


“A measure that is right in itself cannot be 
made wrong, because it is in accord with the 
practice of all civilized nations; nor can the 
action of this Government in defence of its 
rights against the policy of Spain in Cuba be 
less defensible, because it follows literally and 
exactly the precedent of Spain in its action 
with regard to the civil war in this country. 
All nations have been notified that we should 
follow the examples set by other Governments 
in their conduct to us, when other methods of 
redress of wrongs were closed against us. The 
President, in his inaugural address, made that 
declaration. ‘I would respect the rights of 
all nations,’ he said, ‘demanding equal respect 
for ourown. If others depart from this rule 
in their dealings with us, we may be compelled 
to follow their precedent.’ (lnaugural Ad- 
dress, 4th March, 1869.) 

‘“What objection can Spain make to a proc- 
lamation of neutrality in the case of Cuba, 
identical with her own ‘prompt decision and 
friendly action’ in the case of the United States? 
What objection can the European nations, who 
instantly proclaimed their neutrality in the 
civil war in this country, urge against the neu- 
trality of the United States in the war between 
Spain and Ouba, after the unparalleled atro- 
cities of twenty-one months and the brutal 
murder of scores of American citizens and 
repeated insults to our consular and commercial 
agents ? 

“Great Britain declared her purpose, in re- 
gard to the American rebellion, in the House 
of Commons the 6th of May, 1861, twenty- 
three days after the attack on Fort Sumter, 
and before a single life had been sacrificed, or 
a drop of blood had been shed, except in the 
conflict between soldiers and citizens in Balti- 
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more, the 19th of April, 1861. Spain issued 
her proclamation of neutrality, describing the 
contestants as belligerents, the 17th of June, 
sixty-five days after the fall of Fort Sumter, 
and before a single life had been sacrificed, ex- 
cept at Baltimore. 

“What objection can Spain make to a decla- 
ration of neutrality on the part of the United 
States in the Cuban contest, after a bloody and 
brutal civil war of nearly two years? 

‘‘ The limitations and conditions under which 
neutrality should be declared are sternly and 
strongly stated by Mr. Adams in his corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell upon the 
Alabama claims. To every position assumed 
by him our assent is cheerfully conceded: 

Whenever an insurrection against the established 
Government of a country takes place, the duty of 
Governments under obligations to maintain peace and 
friendship with it appears to be, at first, to abstain 
carefully from any step that may have the smallest 
influence in affecting the result. Whenever facts oc- 
cur of which it is necessary to take notice, either be- 
cause they involve the necessity of protecting per- 
sonal interests at home or avoiding an implication in 
the struggle, then it appears to be just and right to 
provide for the emergency by specific measures, pre- 
cisely to the extent that may be required, but no further. 
It is, then, facts alone, and not appearances or pre- 
sumptions, that justify action. But even these are 
not to be dealt with further than the occasion de- 
mands; a rigid neutrality in whatever may be done 
is, of course, understood. If, after the lapse of a 
reasonable pared, there be little prospect of the ter- 
mination of the struggle, especially if this be carried 
on upon the ocean, a recognition of the parties as 
belligerents appears to be justifiable ; and at that time, 
so far as I can ascertain, such a step has never in fact 
been objected to. 


“Tt is impossible to affirm that there is the 
slightest departure by this Government from 
the stern rules laid down by Mr. Adams either 
in its past action on the Cuba question or in 
the course now proposed. So far from taking 
any step that could affect disadvantageously 
the cause of Spain, we have rendered her im- 
portant assistance in the suppression of the 
Cuban rebellion. Who can question, in the 
face of the record presented to this House by 
the President, that ‘facts’ have occurred 
which not only involve, but demand, the pro- 
tection of our personal interests at home? 
Who can deny, in the face of the constant pro- 
tests of the Secretary of State against the out- 
rages upon the rights and persons of American 
citizens, that it has been difficult for us to avoid 
‘an implication’ in the Cuban struggle? The 
record would justify the Government in recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba or a declara- 
tion of war; but we propose only ‘to provide 
for the emergency by specific measures, pre- 
cisely to the extent required, but no further.’ 
‘It is,’ then, ‘facts alone, and not appearances 
or presumptions, that justify (our) action: ’ 
and this not only ‘after the lapse of a reason- 
able period,’ but after a brutal internecine war 
of twenty-one months; after nearly two hun- 
dred armed conflicts; after the slaughter of 
thousands of lives; and when there is not only 


‘little’ but no ‘prospect of a termination of 
the struggle.’ And it is to be noticed, espe- 
cially, that the resolutions proposed follow the 
specifications of Mr. Adams in another essen- 
tial point—that it contemplates a continuance 
of the struggle on the land, and not ‘upon the 
ocean.’ It is perfectly within the power of 
the Government to maintain the neutrality of 
the United States within this limit under the 
resolutions for which we ask the favor of the 
House. 

“ But, while the resolutions are thus within 
the almost bloodless schedule of ‘facts’ pre- 
scribed by Mr. Adams, it is gratifying to know 
that they approach at least the elevated stand- 
ard of action which this Government has hith 
erto adopted whenever and wherever the cause 
of liberty has been involved. 

“The principles which have governed the 
American people in cases of this character are 
stated by Mr. Webster in his letter, as Secretary 
of State, to the representative of the empire 
of Austria, at Washington, December 21, 1850. 
No State paper was ever more enthusiastically 
or unanimously approved by the American peo- 
ple than the ‘ Hulsemann letter.’ 

“Tt carries us back to the doctrines of the 
founders of our Government. It recalls the 
declaration of Phillimore, the ablest of English 
commentators on international law, that the 
right of a Government to protect its citizens 
wherever commorant, and the right of one 
Government to recognize the existence of 
another, constitute the foundation of the law 
ofnations. It is the American protest against 
the doctrines of the Holy Alliance, as expressed 
in the Laybach circular, that new States could 
only be tolerated when recognized by existing 
Governments. Had Mr. Webster only lived 
to make this declaration, his life would have 
been a victory. 

“ “Ttis the right of every independent State,” 
said Mr. Webster, ‘to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with every other independent State. Of 
course questions of prudence naturally arise in 
reference to new States, brought by successful 
revolution into the family of nations; but it is 
not to be required of neutral powers that they 
should await the recognition of the new Goy- 
ernment by the parent State. No principle 
of public law has been more frequently acted 
upon within the last thirty years by the great 
powers of the world than this. Within that 
period eight or ten new States have estab- 
lished independent Governments within the 
limits of the colonial dominion of Spain on 
this continent; and in Europe the same thing 
has been done by Belgium and Greece. The 
existence of all these Governments was recog- 
nized by some of the leading powers of Eu- 
rope, as well as by the United States, before 
it was acknowledged by the States from which 
they had separated themselves. If, therefore, 
the United States had gone so far as to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Hungary, although, 
as the result has proved, it would have been a 
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precipitate step, and one from which no benefit 
would have resulted to either party, it would 
not, nevertheless, have been an act against 
the law of nations, provided they took no part 
in her contest with Austria.’ (Works of Daniel 
Webster, vol. vi., pp. 498, 499.) 

‘“‘ These are indisputable American doctrines ; 
but we do not go so far as to ask the House to 
apply them in the case of Cuba.’ 

‘Mr, Canning said, upon the same subject, in 
the House of Commons, February 4, 1825, that, 
“ as to the propriety of admitting States, which 
had successfully shaken off their dependence 
on the mother-country, to the rights of nations, 
there could be no dispute. There were two 
ways of proceeding: were the case more ques- 
tionable, recklessly and with a hurried course 
to the object, which might soon be reached, or 
almost as soon Jost; or by another course, so 
strictly guarded that no principle was violated 
and no offence given to other powers.’ (Han- 
sard’s ‘Parliamentary Debates,’ second series, 
vol. xii., p. 78.) 

““<Tt is not by formal stipulations or solemn 
declarations,’ suid Sir James Mackintosh, in 
speaking of the proposed acknowledgment of 
the Spanish-American colonies by Great Brit- 
ain, ‘that we are to recognize the American 
States, but by measures of practical policy, 
the most conspicuous part of which is the act 
of sending or receiving diplomatic agents. It 
implies no guarantee. No alliance, no aid, no 
approbation of the successful revolt, no inti- 
mation of an opinion concerning the justice 
or injustice of the means by which it has been 
accomplished. The tacit recognition of a new 


_ State, not being a judgment of the new Goy- 


ernment or against the old, is not a deviation 
from a perfect neutrality, or a jyst cause of 
offence to the dispossessed ruler.’ (Mackin- 
tosh’s Works, p. 749.) 

‘‘ But we do not ask the assent of the House 
to such self-evident and patriotic doctrines. We 
ask only that in the armed contest in Cuba, 
the existence of which it would be a crime to 
question, the neutrality of the United States 
shall be proclaimed and enforced. We ask for 
Cuba nothing but justice; that justice which, 
it is said, is the chief concern of mankind.” 

Mr. Orth, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the minority recommends the 
adoption of a permanent foreign policy for the 
future, in reference to contests that may spring 
up on the American Continent, or in the ad- 
jacent islands, between the colonies and the 
parent Governments. That policy is this: 
that in all such contests we shall say through 
our national Legislature that our Government 
and citizens shall not take any part whatever. 

“Tf struggles arise, we are to remain strict- 
ly neutral between the contending parties. 
Should any of the British provinces, for in- 
stance, revolt against the home Government, 
it isnot our interest or our duty to lend them 
any assistance; and so, on the other hand, 
should Great Britain attempt to subjugate the 


insurgents, ghe shall not have any assistance 
from us in accomplishing her object. This, 
with us, is the part of wisdom; and let us now 
declare to the world that hereafter this shall 
be our position. 

“We want peace with all the world, entan- 
gling alliances with no nation or peoples. We 
have our own duty and our own destiny, and 
that is to do justice to others, to compel, if 
need be, justice to ourselves; to engage in no 
quarrels, or strifes, or wars, which we can with 
honor avoid; to husband our resources; to 
educate and elevate our people; to develop 
the material wealth with which a kind Provi- 
dence has blessed us; to repair the great losses, 
the terrible destruction of our late troubles, 
and to continue to give the world the bright 
example of a nation discharging all its duties 
and all its functions in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened and elevated humanity. We are nota 
nation of buccaneers or filibusters. We have 
wise laws upon our statute-books; we desire 
to have those laws obeyed. We have upon us 
the obligations of treaties, into which we have 
voluntarily entered; let us honorably stand by 
and respect every such obligation. Such has 
been our past history, and such I fondly hope 
and believe will be our future history. 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Banks) has, among others, invoked the name 
of General Jackson. Sir, that is a name re- 
vered by all Americans, and I am glad he has 
appealed to it. J thank him for doing so. 
There are many within the sound of my voice 
who will recollect the feeling that grew up in 
this country consequent upon the declaration 
of independence by Texas against the republic 
of Mexico. Many of our own people had gone 
there to seek homes, and in process of time 
had raised the flag of independence. Our 
sympathies, were naturally enlisted in their 
favor, because they were men speaking: our 
language and deeply imbued with a love of 
our institutions. 

‘The language and sentiments of President 
Jackson are so wise and prudent, and those of 
President Grant are in such strict accord with 
them, that I ask the Clerk to read from Jack- 
son’s message.” 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The acknowledgment of a new State as indepen- 
dent and entitled to a place in the family of nations 
is at all times an act of great delicacy and responsi- 
bility ; but more especially so when such State has 
forcibly separated itself from another of which it had 
formed an integral part and which still claims domin- 
ion over it. A premature recognition under these cir- 
cumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause of 
war, is always liable to be regarded as a proof of an 
unfriendly spirit to one of the contending parties. 
All questions relative to the government of foreign 
nations, whether of the Old or New World, have been 
treated by the United States as questions of fact only, 
and our predecessors have cautiously abstained from 
deciding upon them until the clearest evidence was 
in their possession, to enable them not only to decide 
correctly, but to shield their decisions from every un- 
worthy imputation. In all the contests that have 
arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the dis- 
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putes relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain, 
out of the separation of the American possessions ot 
both from the European Governments, and out of 
the numerous and constantly-occurring struggles for 
dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent 
with our just principles has been the action of our 
Government that we have, under the most critical 
circumstances, avoided all censure, and encountered 
no other evil than that produced by a transient es- 
trangement of good-will in those against whom we 
ae been by force of evidence compelled to de- 
cide. 

‘Mr. Speaker, the doctrine thus enunciated 
by President Jackson was not new. It was the 
doctrine held by Washington in the troubles 
with France; it was the doctrine held by 
Madison and Monroe in the troubles arising in 
connection with the South American and 
Central American republics. This is the doc- 
trine upon which the Administration has 
planted itself to-day; and it is the doctrine 
that will commend itself to the sound sense 
and patriotism of the American people. It is 
the only safe doctrine, and we should not en- 
deavor to establish any other. It is the policy 
that comes down to us from the wisdom of 
the fathers. I hope and trust that no appeals 
to the finer feelings of our nature, when we 
see horrors and crimes committed in a neigh- 
boring isle, will deter us from the duty which 
we owe to ourselves and those who may come 
after us. 

“Do gentlemen who are pressing this ques- 
tion of recognition desire the acquisition of 
Cuba? Ifso, permit me to say to them that 
in my judgment this course will retard, if not 
entirely destroy, the realization of their hopes. 

“In my judgment the island of Cuba must 
inevitably gravitate toward us, and sooner or 
later be added to our possessions. Its prox- 
imity to our coast; its geographical position, 
standing in the very door-way of the Gulf, and 
thus commanding a very large portion of our 
commerce; the increasing weakness of the 
Spanish Government—these, and many other 
considerations, point most clearly to the ulti- 
mate destiny of that rich gem of the Antilles. 
When the apple is ripe it will fall, and fall into 
our lap; it is not the part of wise statesman- 
ship, in view of the inevitable, prematurely to 
hasten that fall; at least, let us not in our 
eagerness commit ourselves to any measures 
that may mantle our cheeks with the blush of 
shame. 

“To my mind the future relations of this 
Government to the North American Continent 
and the adjacent isles of the ocean are as clear 
as the sunbeams that are now dancing so 
brightly on the dome of this beautiful capitol. 
European Governments, European policy, and 
European power, will soon cease to exist in all 
the vast domain that stretches from the north- 
pole to the equator; and throughout that en- 
tire region yonder flag shall float, and under it 
all human beings shall enjoy the blessings of 
free government, guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, improved as it has been by the terrible 
struggles through which we have passed; and 
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this people will go onin a career of prosperity 
for which the history of the world from its be- 
ginning to this hour can show no parallel.” 
The Speaker: “The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois to 
the resolution of the majority of the com- 


mittee.” ' ; 
The question was taken, and decided in the 


negative, as follows: 


Yras— Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Ayer, 
Banks, Beatty, Beck, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin, William T. ‘Clark, Sidney 
Clarke, Cleveland, Clinton L.Cobb,Conner, Cox, Deg- 
ener, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Ferriss, Fitch, Fox, 
Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hamill, 
Hamilton, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, Johnson, Julian, 
Knott, Lash, Lewis Logan Marshall, Mayham, 
McKenzie, McNeely, Milnes, Morgan, Morphis, Mor- 
rissey, Mungen, Newsham, Niblack, Prosser, Ran- 
dall, Reeves, Rice, Roots, Schumaker, Lionel A, Shel- 
don, Sherrod, Shober, Joseph §. Smith, Stiles, Stokes, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Van Horn, Van Trump, 
Ward, Wells, Whitmore, Eugene M. Wilson, Win- 
chester, Wood, and Woodward—"77. 

Nays— Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arnell, 
Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Beaman, Benjamin, Bennett, 
Benton, Bingham, Blair, George M. Brooks, Buck- 
ley, Butfinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, 
Amasa Cobb, Conger, Cook, Cowles, Dawes, Dickey, 
Dixon, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Dyer, Farnsworth, 
Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Harris, Hawkins, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Judd, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lawrence, Maynard, McCarthy McCrary, 
MeGrew, Mercur, Bliakim H. Moore, William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Negley, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pome- 
roy, Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, 
Tatfe, Taylor, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Cadwalader C, Washburn, William B. Washburn, 
Welker, Wheeler, Willard, John T. Wilson, Winans, 
and Witcher—101. 

Nor Votrnc—Messrs. Armstrong, Barnum, Barry, 
Biggs, Boles, Bowen, Buck, Coburn, Covode, Crebs, 
Cullom, Davis, Ela, Haldeman, Hawley, Hays, Heaton, 
Heflin, Hoge, Jenckes, Alexander H, Jones, Thomas 
L. Jones, Kerr, Loughridge, Lynch, McCormick, 
McKee, Jesse H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, 
Palmer, Peck, Peters, Porter, Potter, Ridgway, San- 
ford, Slocum, William J. Smith, Worthington C, 
Smith, Stevens, Stevenson, Stone, Tanner, Tillman, 
Trimble, Van Auken, Van Wyck, Voorhees, Wal- 
lace, Wilkinson, and Williams—52. 


So the amendment moved by Mr. Logan was 
not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the amendment 
moved by Mr. Bingham for the substitute re- 
ported by the minority of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The amendment of Mr. Bingham was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the 
substitute, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That the President is hereby authorized to remon- 
strate against the barbarous manner in which the 
war in Cuba has been conducted, and, if he shall 
deem it expedient, to solicit the eodperation of other 
Governments in such measures as he may deem 
necessary to secure from both contending parties 


an observance of the laws of war recognized by all 
civilized nations, 


The amendment of Mr. Binghgm was then 
agreed to, upon a division—yeas 100, nays 17. 

The question then was upon substituting the 
proposition of the minority, as amended, for 
the proposition of the majority. 

The question was taken upon the amended 
substitute for the majority report, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arm- 
strong, Asper, Atwood, Beaman, Benjamin, Benton, 
Bingham, George M. ‘Brooks, Buckley, Buttinton, 
Burchard, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Church- 
ill, William T. Clark, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Co- 
vode, Cowles, Dawes Dickey, Dixon, ockery, Don- 
ley, Duval Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, pete Fisher, 
Garfield, Hale, Harris, Hawkins, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, 
Hooper, Hotchkiss, Judd, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lawrence, Maynard, Mc- 
Carthy, McCrary, McGrew, Mercur, Eliakim H. 
Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Palmer, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, 
Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, John A. 
Smith, William J. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, 
Taffe, ‘Tanner Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Ty- 
ner, Upson, ard, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, 
Willard, John T. Wilson, and Winans—101. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 
Banks, Barry, Beatty, Beck, Biggs, Bird, Blair, 
Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, Buck, Burdett, Burr, 
Benjamin F. Butler Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Amasa 
Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Conner, Cox, Cullom, Dege- 
ner, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Ferriss, Finkeln- 
burg, Fitch, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, 
Hamill, Hamilton, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, John- 
son, Julian, Kerr, Knott, Lash, Lewis, Logan, Mar- 
shall, Mayham, McKee, McKenzie, MeNealy, Milnes, 
Morgan, Morphis, Morrissey, Mungen, Newsham, 
Niblack, Paine, Porter, Potter, Prosser, Randall, 
Reeves, Rice, Roots, Schumaker, Shanks, Lionel A, 
Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Shober, Joseph 
S. Smith, Stiles, Strader, Swann Sweeney, Taylor, 
Trimble, Van Tramp, Wells, Eugene M. Wi son, 
Winchester, Wood, and Woodward—88. 

Nor Vorryve—Messrs. Arnell, Ayer, Barnum, Ben- 
nett, Boles, Bowen, Cleveland, Crebs, Davis, Gil- 
fillan, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hawley, Hays, Heaton, 
Hoge, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Thomas L. 
Jones, Loughridge, Lynch, McCormick, Samuel P. 
Morrill, Myers, Spbck. Peters, Ridgway, Sanford, 
Slocum, Worthington C. Smith, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Stone, Van Auken, Van Horn, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Wallace, Wilkinson, Williams, and Witcher—41. 


The joint resolution, as amended by the 
adoption of the substitute, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading; and, being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the 
joint resolution, it was passed. 

The resolution was not acted on in the 
Senate. 

The following act was also passed at this 
session, appointing a new legal holiday : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following days, to wit: 
The first day of January, commonly called New- 
Year’s day ;.the fourth day of July ; the twenty-fifth 
day of December, commonly called Christmas-day, 
and any day appointed or recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a day of public fast or 
thanksgiving, shall be holidays within the District 
of Columbia, and shall, for all purposes of present- 
ing for payment or acceptance for the maturity 
and protest, and giving notice of the dishonor of bills 


of exchange, bank checks, and promissory notes, or 
other negotiable or commercial paper, be treated and 
considered as is the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday ; and all notes, drafts, checks, or other 
commercial or negotiable paper falling due or matur- 
- ing on either of said holidays shall be deemed as 
haying matured on the day previous. 


The action of Congress upon the tariff, the 
public debt, and the finances, is stated else- 
where. 


The following message from the President 
was received, but no act. was passed in com- 
pliance with the suggestions: 


WasuiXeron, D. C., July 15, 1870. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives A 
_ Your attention is respectfully called to the neces- 
sity of passing an Indian appropriation bill before 
the members of Congress separate. Without such 
epreprianon Indian hostilities are sure to ensue, 
and with them suffering, loss of life, and expendi- 
tnres vast as compared with the amount asked for. 

The latest intelligence from Europe indicates the 
imminence of a war between France and North Ger- 
many. In view of this, a sound policy indicates the 
importance of some legislation. tending to enlarge 
the commercial marine of this country. 

The vessels of this country at the present time are 
insufficient to meet the demand which the existence 
of a war in Europe will impose upon the commerce 
of the United States, and I submit to the considera- 
tion of Congress that the interests of the country will 
be advanced by the opportunity to our citizens to 
purchase vessels of foreign construction for the for- 
eign trade of the country. An act to this effect may 
be limited in its duration to meet the immediate 
exigency. 

he foreign mail service of the United States is, in 
a large degree, depending upon the Bremen and 
Hamburg lines of steamers. The Post-Ottice Depart- 
ment has entered into contracts in writing with the 
two companies above named and with the Williams 
& Guion lines, respectively, for a regular and con- 
tinuous service of two years. The only arrangement 
that could be made with the Inman and Cunard lines 
is temporary, and may be broken off at any time. 
The North-German lines are first class in point of 
speed and equipment, their steamers usually making 
the trip across the Atlantic in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours in.advance of the Williams & Guion 
line. Should the North-German steamers be block- 
aded or impeded by France, our postal intercourse 
with foreign nations will be greatly embarrassed 
unless Congress shall interpose for its relief. 

I suggest to Congress the propriety of further post- 
poning the time for adjournment, with the view of 
considering the questions herein communicated. 

U.S. GRANT. 


On July 15th both Houses adjourned, and 
the session closed. 

CONNECTICUT. The financial condition 
of the State of Connecticut appears to be pros- 
perous ina high degree. Besides paying the 
interest on her funded debt, she has been for 
several years making payments on the prin- 
cipal. Thus, in 1869, she paid the sum of 
$346,600; thereby reducing her liabilities to 
$6,808,925.23; while she had a surplus of 
$548,403.31, carried to the credit of the new 
account for the fiscal year, beginning with 
April 1, 1870. : 

The value of the taxable property in the 
State is advancing rapidly. Its increase last 
year was little less: than ten millions ; the 
grand list for 1869 having been $322,553,488, 
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against $312,524,408, for 1868; which last sum 
exceeded by some eight millions the amount 
assessed for 1867. 

The revenue from the State tax of 24 mills 
on each dollar, assessed in the grand list for 
1869, amounted to $905,914.45. This sum, 
together with the moneys received from the 
savings-banks, mutual and foreign insurance 
companies, and other sources, including the 
collection of State and commutation taxes that 
had remained unpaid on April 1, 1869, raised 
the receipts in the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1870, to a total of $1,738,766.49. 

The expenditures during the same year, in- 
cluding the interest paid on the funded debt, 
but exclusive of the sums employed in the pur- 
chase of State bonds, and those expended on 
public buildings and institutions, as appropri- 
ated by the Legislature, were, in the aggregate, 
$1,227,797.48. The debenture and contingent 
expenses of the General Assembly for the ses- 
sion of 1869 were $26,349.47 less than for the 
preceding year. 

Of the State claims against the Federal Goy- 
ernment for expenses incurred on account of 
the late civil war, the sum of $21,400 was col- 
lected last year. A large portion of these 
claims, to the amount of above $200,000, still 
remains unsettled. The Federal Government 
refuses to allow them, objecting to the youch- 
ers presented therefor, on the ground that 
certain required formalities were omitted on 
the part of the State at the time when those 
expenses were made. It is anticipated that, 
under more favorable rulings at the Treasury 
Department in Washington, about a third or 
fourth part of these unsettled claims will be 
allowed and paid, as they are no less just than 
those which have been paid. 

Four banks not organized under the regula- 
tions of the national system still remain in 
Connecticut, doing business under the laws of 
the State. They are banks of discount, with 
an aggregate capital of $1,450,000, but issue 
no circulating notes. 

On April 1, 1870, there were in the State 
fifty-eight savings-banks; three of them had 
been chartered by the General Assembly at 
the session of 1869. The amount of their de- 
posits on January 1, 1870, was $47,409,804.11 ; 
which exceeds by more than six millions the 
amount of their deposits on January 1, 1869. 
The sum of their loans, secured on real estate, 
was $27,081,162.73. 

The railway interest in Connecticut appears 
to be steadily growing in importance and mag- 
nitude; and the service of the several roads is 
improving with regard to facility and conven- 
jence. Concerning ‘their value of stock and 
length of line, as well as the extent of their 
working expenses and earnings, an abstract is 
exhibited in the following table: 


Chartered capital of railroads.............. § 32,545,300 00 
Capital paid ints 2 Pena e e ae 24 618,877 69 
Amount of funded and floating debts...... $9,297,013 53 
Cost of equipment of roads................ $81,091,779 28 
Number of highways crossed at grade..... 992 
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Goat OF Mel. oc Secos oes ek cms sai epee genes $647,984 28 
Cost of oil and waste..........+-+eee sree eee $91.957 3 
Number of miles run by trains.........-.-++ 3,951,459 
Carrying passengers....-.-- eee essere eres 6,797,462 
Number of engines......--..-+++2+ sreeeees ney 


Number of passenger-cars........-+0+eeeees 


Number of veet ee Po art Cet tae cod ie 
Number of men employed.........++es-0.0 2% 
Meaniivarar roads: ees ne a caccn rosa a a: $1,041,454 02 
Repairs of bridges........---..+seeeeer eee ee $120,694 97 
Total cost of maintenance of way........... $1,499,073 80 
Tons of merchandise transported........... 1,853, 
MAPGRA GAPAINZE ccd sn came cas ce rte nse crace $8,874,117 59 
Wet earings 2.0 Scat en ct Sects Se I dae $2,390,664 64 
Undivided surplus.........-....-.-.- ah Saghin $529,504 39 


One mile of railroad to every 7.34 square miles of territory. 
One mile of railroad to every 824.2 inhabitants. 

Sixty-five accidents occurred on these roads 
during the year: thirty-two were fatal; twen- 
ty-eight not fatal; and of the remaining five 
the result is unknown. The cause of these 
occurrences is generally ascribed to the care- 
lessness of the persons themselves injured, no 
great collisions of trains haying taken place. 
Seven millions of people, who duly kept their 
seats in the cars, were safely carried to their 
destination. 

But, the better to provide for the safety and 
convenience of the travelling public, and to 
perfect the service of the railways in other 
respects, the State Railroad Commissioners 
recommended the adoption of several precau- 
tionary measures by legislative enactment, as 
follows: ; 

1. That the fiscal year.of all railroad companies 
terminate on the 31st day of December of each year. 

2. That all highway bridges hereafter constructed 
over any railroad track in Connecticut shall be built 
at a height fixed by the general railroad commission- 
ers; but if said bridges by the formation of the 
ground are obliged to be less than eighteen feet in 
the clear above the top of the rail on the railroad 


track, then the said bridges shall be built with safe-- 


guards upon each side, so that a man standing on 
the top of the railroad car shall have warning that 
the train is approaching such a danger. 

3. That an act be passed requiring the several rail- 
road companies to place a telegraphic instrument in 
one ticket-office in each town through which their 
railroad runs, where a telegraph-office is not now 
established, and to furnish a competent person to 
operate the same during the usual business hours. 

4, That the form of schedule for the returns of 
railroad companies be amended generally. 

5. That an act be passed forbidding any town or 
city to build a highway or street over any railroad 
track at grade, or parallel thereto within the distance 
of seventy-five feet, without permission; and also 
giving authority to change and abolish grade cross- 
ings, and highways parallel to railroads whenever it 
is impossible to do so, throughout the State, upon or 
near any and all railroads, 

6. That an act be passed defining the powers of the 
commissioners oyer the depot accommodations of old 
existing railroads. 

7. That an act be passed giving to the commission- 
ers the use of a room in the State House at Hartford 
where their records shall be kept for examination and 
preservation, and where maps and profiles of the 
several railroads shall be deposited and kept, and 
that the Secretary of State be required to deliver to 
the chairman of the railroad committee all maps, 
profiles, and papers relating to railroads, which have 
peoviqnely been deposited by such roads in his 
office. 

_8. That the use of kerosene, or other inflammable 
oil or material, be forbidden in the passenger-cars of 
any railroad company in this State. 
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9. That the law regarding the fencing of railroads, 
embodied in sections 492, 493, and 494, of the general 
railroad act, be amended, ; 

A law was made by the General Assembly 
at its last session, ordaining that ‘“‘no highway 
or public street of any kind shall hereafter be 
laid out; or constructed, across any railroad in 
this State upon a level therewith, except under _ 
authority and permission in writing from the 
general railroad commissioners.” 

The number of births and deaths as well as 
of marriages and divorces, which took place in 
Connecticut during the year 1869, with some 
data indicating the duration of life of the 
inhabitants, was as follows: ‘In 1869 there 
were 12,481 births, or twelve more than the 
preceding year. Of these 6,505 were males, 
and 5,886 females, or a ratio of 52.5 boys to 
47.5 girls in each 100 born, The number of 
plurality births was 125; the number of illegit- 
imates, 113. September and March witnessed 
the most births. 

The number of marriages was 4,754, twenty 
more than the previous year. The greatest 
gain in the number of marriages was in Hart- 
ford county. No marriages took place in the 
town of Prospect, and in Sterling and Killing- 
worth but one each. 

The deaths registered numbered 8,417, em- 
bracing 4,280 males, and 3,972 females. More 
than one-third died before the age of five, and 
little more than one-quarter had reached the 
age of sixty. Five were over 100 years old, 
three women and two men. One of the latter 
was a farmer in Colchester, who lived to be 
110. About a quarter of the number of deaths 
was from diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The deaths from suicide were 29; from poison- 
ing, 16; from burns and scalds, 47; from 
drowning, 106. 

There were 491 divorces, the largest number 
ever reported, and bearing the proportion of 


nearly one divorce to ten marriages. The fol- 
lowing table shows the details: 
= Div Husband 
counntes, aren prcoreee 
Hartford 245, Stee 65 29 45 
New Haven... ........ 138 40 89 
New London.......... 62 16 46 
MRT ONGe ache eee 97 28 69 
Wingham (skits vate 28 13 15 
Litchfield... 4.0.05. 00s 4% 16 31 
Middlesex. 8 <, cruc ate 29 9 20 
TovlandtOs, ee eae 25 13 12 
— ee 1 — 
Wotall tcc gceeeae 491 164 


The grounds on which these divorces were 
respectively applied for and granted were the 
usual ones of cruelty, desertion, infidelity, in- 
temperance, misconduct, single or combined 
together. In three cases, the dissolution of 
marriage was sued for and obtained for cause 
affecting its validity from the beginning, 
namely, for fraudulent contract. 

As the number of these divorces is appar- 
ently too large in proportion to the population, 
they being at the rate of more than one mar- 


riage dissolved in every ten contracted within 
the same period of time, the Governor urged 
on the Legislature at its session the propriety 
of giving their serious attention to the subject. 
He recommended a careful examination into 
the reasons assigned in the above-mentioned 
491 cases, to the end of ascertaining whether 
any means can be found capable of mitigating, 
if not curing, this steadily-growing evil, either 
by limiting the grounds on which divorces are 
to be sued for, or by restraining the liberty of 
courtsin granting them. He also recommended 
a thorough revision of the laws concerning di- 
vorce as they existed in the State. A move- 
ment in this direction was made by the Legis- 
lature at its last session, and the matter rather 
warmly debated, but without any decisive 
result; except the passing of a law which 
prescribes that “no decree of divorce shall be 
granted during the first term of the court after 
the bringing of the petition there, or unless 
the court shall find that the respondent has 
actually received notice that the petition is 
pending.” 

As to the marriages reported for 1869, 
though their total number appears to have 
been larger than in the preceding year, they 
were in reality less, so far as regards mar- 
riages contracted between persons born in the 
State. This excess was entirely due to the 
number of marriages where both parties were 
of foreign birth. 

Public instruction of youth seems to be care- 
fully attended to and provided for in Connect- 
icut. During the session of the Legislature in 
1868, a law was enacted, abolishing the ‘‘ Rate 
Bill” system, till then in use, and substituting 
the ‘‘ Free School” system in its place. Every 
thing connected with public schools has since 
developed itself in so satisfactory a manner as 
fully to prove the wisdom of the change. The 
whole number of children between four and 
sixteen years of age, on January 1, 1870, was 
125,407; and the pumber of children registered 
as in attendance, for a greater or smaller por- 
tion of the yéar, on the public schools was 
102,005; which is above 5,000 in excess of the 
attendance on public schools in the previous 
year, and more than four-fifths of the whole 
number of children within school age; not- 
withstanding the fact that there are numerous 
private schools and academies open for instruc- 
tion throughout the State, all of which are 
reported to be in amore or less flourishing 
condition. 

The number of pupils above sixteen years of 
age, not entitled to share in the benefits of the 
State School Fund, but who attended public 
schools last year, was 3,308. 

The school fund, as appears from the records 
of the last biennial examination in’ 1868, is 
$2,044,058.87. A portion of this, to the 
amount of $86,425, was paid into the Treasury 
during the previous year, and reloaned on 
bond and mortgage, within the State. Out of 
this fund a per capita dividend of one dollar 
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for each child of school age was declared and 
paid last year to the several school districts in 
the sum of $126,656.65; and $8,808.15 were 
paid for salaries and expenses, 

The total receipts for school purposes from 
all sources, during the year, amounted to 
$1,269,152.82; which was $226,066.12 more 
than the receipts of the preceding year. The 
aggregate expenditures for public schools in 
the same year were $1,278,827.01. This out- 
lay, though it is greater than in former years, 
was amply compensated by the advantages 
resulting from the working of the new system; 
as the public schools have now become abso- 
lutely free, instruction being open to all alike. 

With a view of increasing the usefulness of 
public schools, a revision of the act in the 
General Statutes of 1866, entitled ‘An act 
concerning education,” was suggested espe- 
cially for the purpose of amending its section 
1038, so as to include drawing among the pre- 
scribed branches of. elementary instruction. 
The object was that plain drawing might be 
taught in some uniform and practical system 
of mechanical and object-drawing; to the end 
that children, being thus early imbued with 
the rules of proportion ‘and correctness of de- 
sign, might be able, when practical artisans, 
to execute their work in a more finished and 
perfect manner, whatever should be their me- 
chanical profession. 

The Sheffield Scientific School at New Ha- 
ven, which is regarded as ‘the Connecticut 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 
was attended in 1869 by 141 students, 71 of 
whom were from the State, and the remaining 
70 from twenty-one other States. All of the 
scholarships in the gift of the State are now 
taken up. 

The Normal School at New Britain, which 
had been closed two years, was reopened in 
September, 1869. Since its reopening it had 
fully resumed its regular course of training 
teachers, and fitting them properly to perform 
the laborious task of imparting instruction to 
youth in the public schools. Within the short 
time elapsed from its reopening to May, 1870, 
there had been received 130 students. 

There are not a few public institutions 
established in Connecticut haying distinct 
objects of charity for their purpose; and all of 
them are tenderly cared for by the State. In 
the General Hospital for the Insane, at Middle- 
town, there seems nothing to be wanting to 
make it perfect in all respects, except an en- 
largement of its present capacity, which is 
ample, but not enough to accommodate all the 
patients for the reception of whom application 
is made. The total number of patients on the 
1st of April, 1870, was 232, being an increase 
of 283 during the year. Of this number, 114 
were males, and 118 females. There were 
admitted into the institution during the year 
134 new patients, of whom 43 were discharged, 
recovered; 18 discharged, much improved ; 
27 discharged, not improved; 21 died (mostly 
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soon after entering the institution), and two 
were found not insane. Of the three classes 
for whom provision is made in the act of incor- 
poration, there are, at the present time, 165 
pauper patients, 57 indigent patients, and ten 
private patients. The total number of all 
classes treated during the year was 343, and 
the whole number discharged 111.. There 
were 147 applications for admission, during the 
twelve months preceding the Ist of April, 
which had to be refused, all but 41 of whom 
were from this State. 

It will be seen, from this statement, that the 
urgent want of the institution is more room. 
A similar asylum is also in operation at Hart- 
ford. 

The solicitude which the State bestows on 
such of her children as are born weak-minded, 
commonly called ‘‘imbeciles,” endeavoring to 
better their condition, and restore to them as 
much as possible what Nature seems to have 
denied, appears to be in a high degree com- 
mendable. An institution has been established 
for such persons at Lakeville, during the last 
twelve years, and the superintendent urges an 
enlargement of the building, with a suitable 
increase of yearly appropriations; and sug- 
gests that all weak-minded children should be 
sent thither, as it is only such that can be con- 
siderably improved. There have been 41 
pupils in the school the past year; average 
attendance 38; the capacity of the building is 
sufficient for only 35. Although the standard 
of health is uniformly low with this class of 
unfortunates, there has been no death in the 

‘school during the year, and the general health 
of the pupils has been comparatively good. 
The institution has been established twelve 
years, and its success is no longer a question 
of doubt. The State pays $3 a week for each 
of the indigent scholars. Almost complete 
idiots have been so far improved that they can 
read and do a great deal toward self-support. 
They are instructed in various branches of la- 
bor and trades, as well as in the primary and 
some higher grades of scholarship. Of the 87 
inmates of the school since its commencement, 
26 per cent. haye been so far lifted up and edu- 
cated that they have become comparatively 
useful members of society. The records show 
that this proportion have been dismissed,.and 
that they can read and write, and now work in 
a mill or on a farm, and are “capable of self- 
support.” 

In the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, there were last year 281 inmates under 
instruction. This institution is so favorably 
known for its good management, and its effi- 
cient manner of instructing the unfortunates 
is so well appreciated by the American people 
at large, that of the above-mentioned number 
of its inmates 50 only were born in Connecti- 
cut, 231 belonging to other States. 

Those among her children who are deprived 
of sight, the State causes to be educated in 
some well-reputed institution abroad, at her 
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expense, Nine such are at present under in-| 
struction in the Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum for the Blind at South Bos- 
ton. nae se Shey Cc 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Fitch’s Home 
for Soldiers, and the State Hospitals at New 
Haven and Hartford are commended as of 
such benefit as to justify a continuance of the 
support they have hitherto received from the 
State. 

The State Reform School at Meriden, estab- 
lished eighteen years ago, for the education 
and correction of wayward boys, isin full and 
successful operation. Its inmates, on March 
31, 1870, were 267; which is 23 more than in 
the previous year. The number discharged 
within the twelve months preceding that date 
“was 108; of whom 42 by expiration of sen- 
tence; one by order of court; 46 consigned to 
parents, and friends, with the understanding. 
that they should be returned to the institution 
if they proved disobedient; 18 placed with 
farmers; one died. The number of boys re- 
ceived into the school during the year was 131, 
varying in age from seven to fifteen years inclu- 
sive.” The boys learn a great variety of man- 
ual pursuits; they are furnished also with 
literary instruction, being taught the common 
English branches used in the public schools. 
Good care is taken to impress them with the 
principles of morality and religious duty; they 
haye religious instruction every Sabbath, and 
prayers morning and evening. The boys have 
made in the sewing-shop, 461 coats, 1,087 pairs 
of pants, 744 shirts, 131 vests, 415 pairs of sus- 
penders, 240 caps, 215 aprons, and numerous 
The stock of the institution is 
valued at $3,200, the farm produced $9,053.64, 
and there is a balance in favor of the same, of 
$1,577.33. The horses and carriages, wagons 
and sleighs, owned by the school are yalued at 
$1,975.. The boys caned 58,599 chair-seats, 
7,854 backs, and 266 settees; the institution 
received therefor over and above expenses, 
$8,599.10.. The farm consists of 163. acres. 
The total receipts of the institution last year 
amounted to $54,900, of which $26,146.70 for 
board, and $5,000 for construction, from the 
State ; $20,887,05 from chair-shops; and $1,- 
087.03 from farm. The expenditures were in 
the aggregate $53,117.50, leaving a balance of 
$1,785.60 in the Treasury. 

A similar school for girls was founded and 
commenced operations in 1870, at Middletown, 
under the style of ‘‘ The Connecticut Industrial 
School for Girls.” To prevent girls between 
eight and fifteen years of age from going astray, 
who for want of parental care are likely to do so, 
and toredeem others, is the object of the institu- 
tion. For its establishment. the State appropri- 
ated $10,000; private persons contributed $70, - 
000; and the town.donated a piece of land con- 
taining 46 acres. The principal buildings of the 
institution are two dwelling-houses, separate 
though near, and exactly alike; each capable 
of accommodating about thirty girls, and each 
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to be conducted upon the family system, under 
the control of a matron, with an assistant-ma- 
tron, who is also the teacher of the inmates, 
and a housekeeper who has in charge all that 
relates to the domestic service. The only 
males within the precincts of the institution are 
the superintendent and the farmer, for whom 
separate residences, adapted to them respec- 
tively, have been bullt on the grounds. A 
third principal structure, the school-building, 
contains ten school-rooms, a library, and a 
spacious hall to be used for the daily devotional 
exercises, and all public purposes. By the end 
of June, 1870, one of the houses was ready for 
occupancy. Twenty-five girls had actually 
been received into the institution at that date, 
and applications had been sent in already for 
the admittance of as many more as would fill 
both houses. 

Crime seems to be increasing in the State. 
The convicts in confinement in the State-prison 
on March 81, 1870, were thirty-six more than 
on March 31, 1869. The prison is so crowded 
that some of the male convicts had to be 
lodged in the female wards. They are made, 
however, to earn their bread and something 
‘more, forthe State. The product of their labor 
last year was sufficient to pay all the current 
expenses of the prison, and clear a balance of 
$5,977.48. Concerning the number of con- 
victs, the quality of their offences, and duration 
of punishment, as well as their work and its 
result, the warden makes in his report the fol- 
lowing statements: ‘‘The shoe-shops paid 
$14,593.38, the burnishing-shops $4,743.46, the 
rule-shops $7,066.40. From visitors they re- 
ceived $528.07; from the United States, for 
board of convicts, $644.55, and interest, $51.78: 
total, $27,627.64. The expenditures were: 
Expense account, $9,839; provisions, $8,- 
772.93 ; clothing and bedding, $1,142.60; hos- 
pital, $640.33; female department, $397.64; 
transportation of convicts, $206.99; repairs 
and improvements, $650.87; balance net gain, 
$5,977.48: total, $27,627.64. 

The whole number in confinement March 
31, 1869, was 183, since received 99—total 282. 
Of these 51 were discharged by expiration 
of sentence, 6 by order General Assembly, 
2 by death, 1 by suicide, and 8 transferred 
to lunatic asylum—leaving 219. Of these 208 
are in for the first time, 8 for the second, 1 for 
the third, and 2 for the fourth. One hundred 
and seventy-one are white males, 43 colored 
males, 5 white females; 165 are Americans, 54 
foreigners; 20 are under thirty years of age, 
116 between twenty and thirty, 49 between 
thirty and forty, 22 between forty and fifty, 
and 12 over fifty. Nineteen are in for life, 49 
for burglary, 47 for theft, 16 for horse-stealing, 
and 13 for manslaughter. 

With regard to persons arrested and impris- 
oned in the jails of the State at large, the of- 
ficial returns, compiled by the Secretary of 
State, show as follows: ‘ The whole number 
of persons committed during the year was 
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2,246, or 425 more than in the preceding 
year. The average number of prisoners in all 
the jails was 297 and a fraction, being about 
52 more than in 1868. On the 1st of April, 
this year, there were 318 confined, or 69 more 
than at the same date last year. Of the whole 
number of prisoners during the year, 2,035 
were whites—1,787 males and 29 females—and 
211 colored—182 males and 29 females; 591 
were natives of the State, 453 of other States, 
and 1,204 of other countries; 185 were strict- 
ly temperate, 1,220 moderate drinkers, and 727 
habitually intemperate. The principal offences 
for which arrests were made are given as fol- 
lows: Assault, 225; assault and battery, 152; 
assault with intent to kill, 25; adultery, 10; 
burglary, 10; breach of the peace, 51; common 
drunkards, 30; common prostitutes, 15; drunk- 
enness, 812; larceny, 382; obtaining goods on 
false pretences, 22 ; resisting officer, 28; stealing 
from person, 38; vagrancy, 62; lewd conduct, 
20; horse-stealing, 20; fornication and visiting 
houses of ill-fame, 14 each; rape, 8; and attempt 
at rape, 9; incendiarism, 9. The total receipts 
and expenses were as follows: 


Receipts. Expenses. 
PAR TETOrd cnc cui sae con $12,180 40 $10,483 52 
New Haven... 0.i..2. 2.25 14,080 98 11,801 90 
New London. })..:0...... 9,632 80 10,170 28 
Matmlelasisec akin cme A 6,828 86 10,170 23 
Waindhaniis (308 Gas. 5,310 37 2.849 93 
Witehfield ¢ crwseisehSeloe se not stated not stated 
MIG QIeR Ox ee ce se ate aan 2,264 68 3,094 47 
MONA SF ene te acess 845 0 3 00 


The State militia is composed of thirty-nine 
companies of infantry, two batteries of artil- 
lery, a battery and a section of a battery drill- 
ing as light artillery. The whole number or- 
ganized into companies and duly armed and 
equipped is 8,707, including field and staff offi- 
cers. All of the companies have drilled two 
days in the spring and six days in the fall, for 
which they have received compensation. There 
have been 500 new enlistments within the 
yoar, and 642 have been discharged. The en- 
rolment is as follows: 


Tnactivemilitiacl aon wea eaiels- o- -laeee 40,930 
Assessed $2 each, commutation............ 28,760 
Subject to duty in case of war or insurrec- 

BLOM Ain Eira cision sei ciits ie joksia ais jsueut ose 1,482 


Though the maintaining of this organized 
force is considered necessary, chiefly in aiding 
the civil authority in the repression of public 
disturbances, it is recommended officially that 
the infantry regiments be reduced to four, 
with eight companies in each, and each com- 
pany be reduced to the minimum of the United 
States Army. Such reduction would at the 
same time save a part of the expenses, furnish 
force enough for the protection of the State, 
and secure better discipline. The expenditures 
for this branch of the public service last year 
amounted to $116,955.95; and the receipts 
from the commutation-tax during the same 
period were $59,427.95. The General Assem- 
bly at the last session passed a law “‘in altera- 
tion of an act for forming and conducting the 
military foree,” ordaining as-follows: 
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It shall be the duty of the Governor of this State, 
the commander-in-chief, within thirty days from 
the day of the passage of this act, to appoint a 
committee of three suitable persons to prepare a re- 
vision of the laws regulating the military force of 
this State, and to report the same to the next session 
of the General Assembly. 


On February 9, 1870, the Republicans held 
their State Convention for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for State officers at the 
general election, on April 4th ensuing. -Mar- 
shall Jewell was renominated for Governor, 
Morris Tyler for Lieutenant-Governor; Hiram 
Appelman for Secretary of State; David P. 
Nichols for Treasurer; and James W. Manning 
for Comptroller. At the same meeting they 
unanimously adopted the following. resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, We look with profound satisfaction and 
gratitude upon the record of the Republican party ; 
its devotion to liberty and equal rights ; its abundant 
patriotism, and its zealous fidelity to the true inter- 
ests and honor of the country in time of peace; we 
reaflirm our cordial approval of its national plat- 
form at Chicago and the resolutions of the last State 
Convention. 

2. The experience of the past year has confirmed 
our confidence in the integrity, ability, and patriot- 
ism, of General Grant; we congratulate him and 
the country upon the general and increasing preya- 
lence of peace and good order in the lately rebellious 
States, the rapidly approaching completion of recon- 

struction, and the adoption by thirty States of the 
fifteenth amendment of the National Constitution, 
the crowning work of a magnificent struggle for the 
freedom and equal rights of all men. 

3, The national Administration deserves the warm- 
est praise for its economical expenditures and its 
scrupulous fidelity in the collection of the revenue, 
through which it has been able to reduce the debt 
over $80,000,000 since’ March 1, 1869, and we accept 
its action as amply fulfilling the hopes and pledges 
of its friends and justifying the highest expectations 
of its future. ; 

4, We rejoice that the first act of Congress under 
the present Administration was, in accordance with 
our declaration of the true policy last year, a formal 
affirmation that when the national debt is paid it 
must be in coin, except where it is otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in the original contract, and sol- 
emnly pledging the United States to ‘‘ make provision 
at the earliest practical period for the redemption of 
United States notes in coin.”” We denounce repudi- 
ation in all its forms, whether through taxation of 
the bonds, or their payment in paper. ‘We are stern- 
ly opposed to the Sapaneion of the curreney; we call 
for all possible wise legislation and prudent manage- 
ment of the finances; by which we may as speedily 
as possible, without a violent disturbance of business 
resume specie payment, and with it obtain a sound 
and uniform currency of coin, and of paper immedi- 
ately convertible into coin, believing that no other 
currency will secure the just reward of either labor 
or capital. 

5. In both national and State administrations we 
eall for a continuance of strict economy in all its 
branches; the rejection of all appropriations and 
loans of credit for enterprise outside of the indispen- 
sable machinery of government, the impartial Nety 
and vigilant and thoroughly honest collection of 
taxes, the application of a reasonable loan annually 
to the reduction of the debt, the removal of taxation 
from the necessities of life, and their imposition so 
far as possible upon luxuries. 

6. We favor a tariff abundant for revenue, and as 
far as possible so devised as to relieve labor, equalize 
the burdens imposed, encourage a diversified indus- 
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try, and avoid strengthening monopolies. We depre- 
cate frequent changes in tariff legislation as deranging 
the circulation of capital and inflicting unforeseen 
suffering upon laboreu tnsat SE A POU eGTUaL 

. 7, We commend the action of the Legislature and 
the Board of Education in sustaining our system, of 
common schools, so essential to a prosperous repub- 
lican government, and we especially approve the ef- 
forts made to protect and educate the children em- 
ployed in factories. - fi j ; ‘tbe trent 

8. We thank the Republicans of the last General 
Assembly for their successful efforts to secure a short 
and economical session. While insisting upon econo- 
my, We approve a generous discharge of all charita- 
ble duties, and:particularly our obligations to disabled 
soldiers and the orphans of those who died for their 
country. rots ete ‘ 

9. We gladly weleome the speedily approaching 
proclamation of the fifteenth amendment, and insist 
upon an unhesitating compliance with this as with all 
other provisions of the national Constitution... 

10. We recommend to the General Assembly the 

assage of a law providing for the election of mem- 
ers of Congress in the autumn. ; ; 

11. We heartily applaud the administration of af- 
fairs by the Governor and his associate State officers 
during the past year, and confidently appeal to the 
people for a triumphant election of the ticket this 
day nominated, 


On February 22, 1870, the Democrats met 
in State Convention to nominate candidates at 
the aforesaid election. For Governor, they 
nominated James E. English; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Julius Hotchkiss; for Secretary of 
State, Thomas M. Waller; for Treasurer, 
Charles M, Pond; for Comptroller, Seth S. 
Logan. Before adjourning they adopted, by a 
unanimous vote, the following platform: | 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut now, 
as in the past, occupy the proud position of the de- 
fenders of the true principles of constitutional free- 
dom, based upon the equality of the States; and for 
the success of their cause they rely upon the intelli- 
gence of the people, and their devotion to the same 
ideas, illustrated by the example of the fathers in the 
purer days of the republic. 

Resolved, That the State of Connecticut is to-day 
the same free and independent State that it has been 
for more than two hundred years, with full power to 
declare who shall and who shall not be clothed with 
the elective franchise within its borders; and when 
this poweris forcibly taken away, and its ballot-boxes 
subject to the hireling soldiery of the General Govern- 
ment, the State will have lost its boasted sovereignty, 
and become degraded to the position of a conquered 
provinee. 

Fresolved, That the. fifteenth amendment, so 
called, to the Constitution of the United States, is in 
no sense an amendment to the Constitution, but is a 
radical change thereof, striking at the principle of 
State rights, which lies at the base of the compact 
formed by the various States in the Convention of 
1788; and its forced and fraudulent adoption at the 
point ofthe bayonet will be the deadliest blow ever 
struck at the sovereignty of the States and the liber- 
ties of the people. : 

Resolved, That the Democracy of this State now 
as heretofore, are the strenuous advocates of a tari 
for purposes of revenue only; that the principle of 
protection for the sake of protection is at war with 
the diversified interests of the people of the States ; 
and experience has shown its tendency to aggrandize 
a class in the community at the expense and to the 
injury of the producing and laboring millions, taxin 
their industry equally in violation of the authority of 
the Constitution, and of the great principle ‘that 
should govern this people in their intercourse with 
the family of nations. 


a 
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Resolved, That the Democrats of Connecticut, by 
‘the action of their State Convention in 1862, de- 


“nouneed* the Eee nee act as a congressional 


usurpation, an in: 


ringement upon the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, and in violation of the rights of 
the people of the States. In 1870, the Supreme 
‘Court of the United States affirms the position as- 
sumed by us in 1862, and we reiterate the declaration 
“that there shall be but one currency for the govern- 


_ ment and for the people; and that one the constitu- 


‘tional currency proclaimed by Andrew Jackson; and 


we call upon the Administration to aid us, by honesty 


and economy in the public service, in the restoration 
of that currency to the uses of the people. 
Resolved, That the language o Mr Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, in which he asserts that, in the work 
of government economy, ‘‘the House could expect 
no aid trom the other end of the Capitol”’ (meaning 
the Senate), ‘or from the other end of the Avenue”’ 
(meaning the President), should startle the country, 
and arouse all good men to unite in overthrowing a 
profligate Administration, which is confessedly ex- 
travagant and reckless at a time when all business 
interests are perishing under their heavy burdens, 
and labor is being pauperized with their intolerable 
taxation. 
~ Resolved, That the bill now before Congress for 
the purpose of changing the law regarding naturali- 
zation isa direct attack upon all foreigners seeking 
the United States as a home for themselves and fam- 
ilies. And the present corrupt and unprincipled 
leaders of the Republican party, having destroyed the 
constitutional rights of the people of all the States, 
robbing them of the power of determining the status 
of citizens, now seek to degrade the white immigrant 
below the level of the native negro! 

Lesolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut sym- 
pathize with the people who struggle for freedom 
everywhere, and send their cordial greetings to-the 
patriots of Cuba, who are now valiantly contending 
tor their freedom and their rights. 

Resolved, That a direct tax levy, in Connecticut 
of over eight hundred thousand dollars, besides halt 
a million more upon savings-banks and other corpo- 
rations, is a larger amount than should be taken 
from the people annually ; and we demand that the 
public burdens be diminished by equality in taxation 
und economy in the expenditures. 

Resolved, That, in presenting the honored name of 
James E. English as our candidate for Governor, 
we do.so with full confidence that we appeal to the best 
judgment ot a large majority of the people, and the 
sound patriotism of the State; and in the candidates 
associated with him we feel assured that worthy 
representatives of the people and their best interests 
have been selected. 


The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic State ticket. As to the members 
chosen for the legislative body, there were 
eleven Republicans and ten Democrats in the 
Senate, with a somewhat larger proportion of 
Republicans in the House of Representatives. 
This excess of Republicans in the General As- 
sembly is wholly ascribed by the Democrats to 
the system now existing in Connecticut. for 
choosing the members of that body. They 
denounce this system as worse than unjust, 
the right of choosing and sending members to 
the Legislature being unequally and, it. seems, 
strangely distributed among the several sec- 
tions of the State. Twenty-three small towns, 
containing an aggregate population of only 
33,000, return to the Legislature, every year, 
46 representatives; while Hartford. and New 
Haven, with a population of about 90,000, are 
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entitled to only 4. Bridgeport, with 22,000: 
inhabitants, has but one representative; Union, 
with 1,000 inhabitants, has 2. Waterbury, 
Middletown, New London, Bristol, New Mil- 
ford, and Litchfield, with a population of 
nearly 60,000, send 11 representatives to the 
Legislature; while the towns of Willington, 
Torrington, Durham, Hebron, Woodbury, Nor- 
folk, Thompson, Ridgefield, Woodstock, Red- 
ding, Lebanon, New Hartford, Pomfret, and 
Plainfield, with an aggregate population of 
only about 33,000, return 28 members. 

An increase in the number of senators, 
and an apportionment of senatorial districts, 
throughout the State, regard being had to an 
equality in the number of their respective in- 
habitants,-seems now to be determined upon, 
as appears from the following resolution : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Hovusr o¥ REPRESENTATIVES, 
May Session, a. p. 1870. 

fesolved, That the following be proposed as an 
amendment to the constitution of this State, which, 
when approved and eater in the manner provided 
by the constitution, shall, to all intents and purposes, 
become a part thereof, viz.: From and after the first 
Wednesday of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, the Senate 
of this State shall consist of not less than twenty-five 
nor more than thirty-one members, and be chosen 
by districts. The General Assembly, which shall be 
holden on the first Wednesday of May, a. p. 1871 
shall divide the State into districts for the choice of 
senators, which districts shall not be less than twen- 
iy ive nor more than thirty-one in number, and 
shall always be composed of contiguous territory, 
and in forming them no town shall be divided—re- 
gard being had to the population in said apportion- 
ment, and in forming said districts in such manner 
that there shall be a proper equality between said 
districts in respect to the number of inhabitants 
therein. The districts, when established, shall con- 
tinue the same until the session of the General As- 
sembly next after the completion of the next census 
of the United States; which said General Assembly 
shall have power to alter the same, if found necessany, 
according to the principles above recited; after 
which said districts shall not be altered nor the num- 
ber of senators altered, except at any session of the 
General Assembly next after the completion of a cen- 
sus of the United States, and then only according to 
the principles above described. 

Resolved, That the foregoing proposed amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly, and be published with the 
laws passed at the present session. 

Passed July 18, 1870. ‘ 

B. A. HOUGH, Assistant Clerk. 


During this session of about eleven weeks, 
it having been closed on July 22, 1870, the 
General Assembly transacted a vast amount of 
business. Among the most important matters 
of a general character submitted to its consid- 
eration was the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of revising the organic 
law of the State, framed fifty-two years previ- 
ous, in order to adapt it to the requirements of 
the present time. The changes wrought in the 
jdeas and habits of the people since 1818 are 
such, and so many, that much of what that in- 
strument contains has now become obsolete, 
while much that would be of use at present is 
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not provided for in it, On July 18th, a major- 
ity of the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments in the lower House reported against a 
constitutional convention, and the report was 
accepted. 

The bill proposing an amendment to the 
State constitution by striking out the word 
“white,” and thus ‘changing the qualification 
of electors so as to omit the distinction of col- 
or,” occasioned a warm debate between the op- 
posite parties, especially because it was intro- 
duced in consequence of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
proclaimed by the President not long before. 

It was generally admitted in point of fact 
that the fifteenth amendment had been adopt- 
ed, and the word ‘“ white” in the State consti- 
tution was now a dead letter. On this account, 
the proposed amendment was thought unneces- 
sary. The bill was defeated, having failed to 
receive the two-thirds vote required for its 
adoption. The voting seems to have been 
purely partisan: yeas 119, Republicans; nays 
89, Democrats; the number of the members 
present being at the time 208, 

‘Great animation characterized the debate 
concerning a final determination of the place 
of the seat of government in the State. It is 
now divided between Hartford and New 
Haven, each of these cities being, so to say, a 
semi-capital. New Haven appears satisfied 
with the present condition of things and would 
let them so continue; while Hartford contends 
that'there should be only one capital, hoping, 
it seems, that she herself shall be declared 
such. The question is one of long standing, 
and the matter has been thoroughly discussed 
by the press. The action of the General As- 
sembly was briefly as follows: A resolution 
was first offered in the Lower House by a 
member from New Haven, authorizing New 
Haven and Hartford to build State-houses, 
This resolution was subsequently amended to 
the effect that, if one of these cities failed to 
build, the other should be the sole capital; 
and, if both failed, then Middletown should be 
the capital. Then a resolution was presented 
by a member from Hartford, ‘providing for 
an amendment to the constitution so that 
there should be but one capital, the place to be 
determined by the people.” This proposition 
was finally acted upon at the last session, as 
appears from the following resolution : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Hovsr or RerresEeNntatives, 
May Session, a. p. 1870. 

Whereas, it is expedient that there should be but 
one capital in this State: therefore, 

feesolwed by the House of Representatives, That the 
following be proposed as an amendment to the con- 
stitution of this State, which, when approved and 
adopted in a manner provided by the constitution, 
shall, to all intents and purposes, become a part 
thereof: 

Sxction 1, After the first Wednesday of May, A. p. 
1874, all sessions of the General Assembly shall be 
held at the State capital, except that in cases of pub- 
lip necessity the person administering the office of 
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Governor may convene said Assembly at any other 
place in this State. uate $e : 

Src. 2. After the first Wednesday of May, A. D. 
1874, said capital shall be either at Hartford or New 
Haven, as a majority of the electors of the several 
towns in this State shall designate, in a manner to be 
provided by law, by their ballots, cast in town meet- 
ings, legally warned and held for that purpose, at 
some time within six months subsequent to the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Resolved; That the foregoing Peres amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly and be published with the 
laws passed at the present session. 


Passed June 16, 1870. 
E. B. BENNETT, Clerk. 


Among the measures which excited the most 
general interest in the Legislature and among 
the public at large, was that commonly styled 
“‘ The Consolidation Omnibus Bill,” permitting 
the connecting railways in the State to merge 
and consolidate into one corporation. Though 
conceived in general terms, embracing all the 
roads of Connecticut, the bill was believed to 
regard chiefly, perhaps exclusively, the New 
York and New Haven and the New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Companies. The op- 
ponents of the measure objected, among other 
reasons, that the proposed consolidation would 
resolve itself into a gigantic monopoly, to the 
prejudice of all the other roads in the State, 
as these would be compelled sooner or later to 
consolidate with those two, or rather be ab- 
sorbed by them, or be at their mercy. It was 
also maintained that the consolidation could 
not but work injuriously to the public in the 
increased rates of freight and passenger fare, 
which were complained of as being already 
extravagantly high, beyond those charged on 
the roads of other States. ‘The Hartford and 
New Haven charges three cents and one-third 
per mile. The New York and New Haven 
charges, on that portion of the road in Con- 
necticut, over three cents a-mile.” The bill 
was lost in the House of Representatives on 
July 8th, the vote having been: yeas 2, nays 
123. It met with a different reception in the 
Senate, where it was voted upon on July 14th. 
A senator proposed to amend the bill so as to 
allow in express terms ‘‘only the New York 
and New Haven and the New Haven and 
Hartford Railroads to consolidate,” and in this 
form it passed. 

Considerable attention is given by the State 
to the protection of fish and increasing the 
variety of their species in her waters, The 
endeavors to introduce black bass into the lakes 
and ponds last year were successful. The ob- 
ject has been also to restore to the waters of 
the State migratory sea-fishes, as shad and 
salmon, now almost extirpated ‘by the avidity 
and improyvidence of men, but ‘chiefly by ‘the 
dams and pound fishing at the mouths of the 
rivers. It is stated that the artificial hatching 
of shad at Holyoke three years ago has been 
attended with good results. For the introdue- 
tion of salmon, it is decided to select the 
Farmington River, which was once famous for 
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them.  Fish-culture is regarded as a great 
means of supplying abundance of food to the 
people, and more remuneratiye, to those who 
duly attend to fishing, than agriculture. or 
stock-raising. An act was passed at the last 
session “regulating the taking of shad in the 
Housatonic River,” and two acts “for en- 
couraging and regulating fisheries.” 

The woman-suffrage movement, which be- 
gan twenty years ago, was unusually active 
and made great progress in Connecticut last 
year, entering even into the halls of the Legis- 
lature, and engaging much of its attention. 
Early in the session, a petition was presented 
to the General Assembly, “asking for an 
amendment to the State constitution so as to 
extend suffrage to women on the same terms 
with men.” The Assembly entertained the 
petition and appointed a special joint com- 
mittee of nine to examine into the matter. On 
June 7th, and on several stated days after- 
ward, the committee held public hearings of 
the case at the Senate-Chamber, and at the 
more capacious Hall of Representatives, when 
many, both men and women, spoke in favor 
of the measure, and some against it. «The 
members of the committee disagreeing among 
themselves as to the justice and expediency of 
giving women the right to vote, a majority 
report signed by five of them was submitted 
on July 14th, “recommending to the General 
Assembly the passage of the following resolu- 
tion: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Hovsrt or REPRESENTATIVES, t 
May S€ssion, a. p. 1870. 
fzsolved, That the following be proposed as an 
amendment to the constitution of this State, which 
when adopted and approved in the manner provided 
by the constitution, shall, to allintents and purposes, 
become a part thereof, viz. : 

Every white citizen of the United States, without 
distinction of sex, who shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years, who shall have resided in the 
State for a term of one year next preceding, and, in 
the town in which such citizen may apply to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of an elector, at least six 
months next preceding the time of such application, 
and shall be able to read any article of the constitu- 
tion, or any section of the statutes of the State, and 
shall sustain a good moral character, shall, on taking 
such oath as may be prescribed by law, become an 
elector. 

Resolved, That the foregoing proposed amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next General 
Assembly, and be published with the laws passed at 
the present session. 

E. A. WOODWARD, Ch’n, Senate, 
ROBERT L. WARNER, 

JOHN COTTON SMITH, 

A. R. GOODRICH, 

TALMADGE BAKER. 


A minority report, signed by the remaining 
four members of the committee, was also sub- 
mitted, concluding ‘‘ that they cannot honestly 
comply with the prayers of the petitioners,” 
and that ‘‘ the petitioners have leave to with- 
draw.” The General Assembly ordered the 
report to be printed; but seems not to have 
come to any final decision on the subject. 
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The population of Connecticut, according 
to the census of the United States, is as fol- 
lows: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
Fairfield. Res ich sierocn 95,276 UT476 
Hartford, tex. jc eie'e sages 109,007 89,962 
Litchfield... ig Wexs 47,318 
Middlesexwii.2 2.00228. 36,099 30,859 
New Haven............. 121,257 97,345 
New London........... 66,534 61,731 
Wollands G03 22S Bivelde de 22,000 20,709 
Windham......0....6.45 38,518 34,747 

MON eee cede 537,418 460,147 


CONY, Samuer, Governor of Maine during 
the war, born in Augusta, Me., February 27, 
1811; died there, October 5, 1870. He was 
educated in Augusta, and at Brown University, 
from which he graduated in 1829; studied law, 
and, being admitted to the bar in 1882, settled 
at Oldtown, Me., in the practice of his profes- 
sion. He was elected to the Legislature in 1835, 
in 1839 was chosen a member of Governor 
Fairfield’s Executive Council, and from 1840 
to 1847 was Judge of Probate for Penobscot 
County. In 1847 he was appointed land agent, 
and in 1850 elected State Treasurer, which 
office he held for five years. He removed to 
Augusta in 1850. Up to 1861 he had acted 
with the Democratic party, but, coming out 
decidedly in favor of the war, he was rejected 
by his party, and in 1862 was elected to the 
Legislature as a Union man, and in 1863 chosen 
His administration was everyway 
so admirable and efficient that he was twice 
reélected by very large majorities. His ex- 
cessive labors so impaired his health that he 
refused a renomination in 1867, and never re- 
covered his former vigor and strength, but, like 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, was a 
martyr to his zeal for his country’s success and 
welfare. 

CORROSION OF SHIP-PLATES. Upon 
this point some very interesting experiments 
have been recently carried out in France at the 
works of the Terrenoire Company, near St. 
Etienne. Samples of plates were cut to exact- 
ly similar dimensions, and carefully weighed. 
These samples were plates of best wrought- 
iron, of hard Bessemer steel, and of the soft- 
est kinds of Bessemer steel, particularly those 
qualities which are made at Terrenoire for 
boiler-plates, without spiegeleisen, by means of 
Mr. Henderson’s well-known alloy of ferro- 
manganese. These samples were immersed in 
sea-water, and the effect of the chemical ac- 
tion was put to an immediate quantitative test 
by means of a galvanometer. The plate was 
connected with one of the galvanometer wires, 
and the other, which carried a piece of plati- 
num at the end, was immersed in the sea-wa- 
ter without touching the steel plate. This 
established a complete galvanic battery, of 
which the plate under test was the only varia- 
ble element (since the same galvyanometer and 
the same platinum piece were applied to each 
test plate.) The amount of electric force 
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which was measurable by the galvanometer was 
therefore in direct proportion to the quantity 
of chemical action which took place between 
the sea-water and the plate, and the indication 
of the galvanometer gave, therefore, the exact 
proportionate amount of corrosive effect pro- 
duced by the sea-water upon each of the 
plates. The experiments at Terrenoire have 
confirmed the fact that the corrosion of steel 
containing more than } per cent. of carbon is 
more intense than that of wrought-iron, but 
the corrosion of the softest kind of steel con- 


‘taining from $ per cent. of carbon downward 


is dess than that of wrought-iron. In fact, the 
amount of corrosion of different kinds of steel 
seems to follow the exact proportion of the 
percentage of carbon contained in the metal. 
The relative quantities, as read off the galva- 
nometer when some of the most character- 
istic specimens were under test, were as fol- 
lows: 


Corrosion of steel containing 1 per cent. carbon 8) 
Corrosion of wrought-iron plate.............65 65 
Corrosion of soft Bessemer steel plate.......... 


The evidence of these galyanometric tests 
has been corroborated still further by keeping 
the different plates immersed in sea-water for 
several months, and ascertaining the loss of 
weight of the plates regularly every week. The 
result of this prolonged experiment showed an 
exact coincidence of the proportionate weights 
with those indicated by the galvanometer. The 
regularity is so great that the same galvanom- 
eter always indicates the same figures when 
applied to the plate after a considerable lapse 
of time. 

The experiments of the Terrenoire Works 
show in a very conclusive manner that soft 
steel plates, such as are usually—and ought to 
be always—employed in ship-building, are Zess 
liable to suffer from the corrosive action of the 
sea-water than iron plates. The advantage of 
the steel plates is, therefore, enhanced by this 
newly-discovered superior resistance to corro- 
sion, which is a property of the softest kinds of 
steel. 

CUBA. (See Spar.) 

CUTTING, Francis Brooxnorst, an emi- 
nent jurist and political leader of New-York 
City, born in New-York City, in 1805; died 
there, June 26, 1870. He graduated from Co- 
lumbia College about 1825, studied law with 
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great assiduity, devoting his attention particu: 
larly to commercial law, and being admitted: 
to the bar rose to eminence, both asan attorney” 
and counsellor, ‘with almost ‘unprecedented’ 
rapidity. In 1836, when he first commenced 
political life as a legislator, he had already at- 
tained so high a rank among the great com- 
mercial lawyers of his time, some of them the 
most eminent in the country, that he was con-' 
sidered as an authority on commercial ques- 
tions. He was, moreover, a graceful and bril- 
liant public speaker, and in the legislative ses- 
sions of 1836-87 rendered efficient service to 
the Democratic party, with which he was affili- 
ated. But his great love for his profession 
forbade his abandoning it for an exclusively 
political life. During fifteen years, from 1840 
to 1855, there were very few cases tried in the 
metropolis involving questions of commercial 
law in which Mr. Cutting was not retained as: 
the leading counsel on one side. From 1853 
to 1855 he represented one of the districts 
of New-York City in Congress. This was 
during the feverish political excitement caused 
by the Kansas and Nebraska questions. Mr. 
Cutting refused to follow the lead of the South- 
ern Oongressmen. ‘By this refusal he gave 
great offence to the Conservative branch of the 
Democracy, which then controlled the party, 
and became involved in a personal difficulty 
with the Hon. John O. Breckinridge, which 
attracted much public attention. Mr. Cutting 
resisted all intimidation from the friends of 
Mr. Breckinridge, but the matter was finally 
adjusted without resort to a duel. From 1855 
Mr. Cutting took no’ active interest in poli- 
tics until the beginning of the war, when he 
became prominent as a ‘War Democrat,” 
working vigorously for the cause of the Union. 


He aided in the second election of President 


Lincoln, and his influence upon a large circle 
in New York was of much service to the coun- 
try throughout the entire war. During the 
last few years he has appeared only in social 
and business circles (having declined active 
participation in important causes), taking care 
of a large fortune, and moving among his 
personal friends, esteemed and admired as a 
man of fine intellect, graceful accomplish- 
ments, and kindly manners. In person he 
was a handsome man, tall, and of command- 
ing presence. 


D 


DAHLGREN, Jonn A., a Rear-Admiral in 
the United States Navy, born in Philadelphia, 
in 1810; died in Washington, D. ©., July 12, 
1870. He was appointed midshipman from 
the State of Pennsylvania, February 1, 1826. 
His first cruise was in the frigate Macedonian, 
of the Brazil squadron, in the years 182729. 
From 1830-’32 he was attached to the sloop 
Ontario, of the Mediterranean squadron, and 


in the latter year was promoted to passed mid- 
shipman. From 1836 to 1842 he was employed 
on coast-suryey duty, being commissioned 
as lieutenant in 1837. In 184445 he was 
attached to the frigate Cumberland, of the 
Mediterranean squadron. Between 1847 and 
1857 he was engaged on ordnance duty, during 
which time he perfected the invention of the 
Dahlgren gun. He was commissioned as com- 
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mander in 1855, commanded the ordnance- 
ship Plymouth in 185859, and was on ord- 
nance duty at the Washington Navy-Yard in 
1860-61. While most of the officers of the 
Washington Navy-Yard at the beginning of 
the war manifested their sympathy with the 
Confederates, and» went South, Commander 
Dahlgren remained faithful to the flag, and was 
appointed by President Lincoln commandant 
of the Washington Navy-Yard, and commis- 
sioned as captain in July, 1862, and shortly 
afterward appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. On the 7th of February, 1863, Cap- 
tain Dahlgren was promoted to be rear-admiral, 
and in the summer following was first actively 
engaged in the great struggle between North 
and South. Admiral Dupont had unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to reduce the fortifications in 
Oharleston harbor with his fleet of monitors, 
and was indisposed to make further efforts in 
that direction. It was determined to relieve 
him, and Rear-Admiral Foote was appointed 
to his place in command of the South Atlantic 
squadron. - Foote died in New York just after 
he had been assigned to this command, and 
Admiral Dahlgren received the appointment. 
Previously the operations against’ Charleston 
had been exclusively naval, but in July, 1863, 
General Gillmore with land and Admiral Dahl- 
gren with naval forces began a combined at- 
_ tack upon the defences of that city. On the 
10th of July a joint attack was made upon the 
works on Morris Island, but without important 
results. A few days later the New Ironsides 
was brought over the bar, and with other 
iron-clads was laid abreast of Fort Wagner, to 
coéperate in an intended assault by the troops. 
The fort was silenced during the day, but 
darkness came on before the land assault was 
made, and the admiral discontinued his fire, 
not’ knowing whether it would take effect 
upon friend or foe. - The enemy, therefore, re- 
turned to their guns, and General. Gillmore’s 
attack was repulsed with great slaughter. For 
some time after this failure there was no im- 
portant action, although every day two or 
three of the iron-clads indulged in target prac- 
tice at Fort Wagner and the Cummings’s Point 
Battery. On August 17th General Gillmore 
opened all his batteries upon Fort Sumter, 
firing over Fort Wagner and the intervening 
space, and about the same time Admiral Dahl- 
gren brought a few of his monitors abreast 
of Fort Wagner, and silenced it during the 
day, while the Passaic and Patapsco, with rifled 
guns, took position about 2,000 yards from 
Fort Sumter and codperated with Gillmore’s 
attack. -The iron-clads received no material 
injury, but the service suffered a severe loss in 
Captain Geo. W; Rodgers of the Catskill, killed 
by a flying piece of fractured plating. On the 
23d, five iron-clads took position about 800 
yards from Sumter, and opened on the fort, 
but retired after a bombardment of some three 
hours, in which .the fort was considerably 
damaged. September 6th, the enemy evacuated 
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Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, on Cummings’s 
Point, and, after a refusal on the part of Gen- 
eral Beauregard to surrender Sumter, Admiral 
Dahlgren planned to capture the fort. His 
operations, however, terminated in the demo- 
lition of Sumter, and no further attempt was 
made in the inner harbor, but a complete 
blockade of the fort was kept up. In February, 
1864, a successful expedition, commanded by 
Admiral Dahlgren in person, a&cended the 
St. John’s River to aid in throwing a military 
force into Florida. In December, 1864, Gen- 
eral Sherman, after marching froin Atlanta to 
the sea, established cgmmunications with Ad- 
miral Dahlgren in the vicinity of Savannah, 
and the latter made the best possible disposi- 
tion of the naval forces for the capture of that 
city, which fell into Sherman’s hands Decem- 
ber 23d. In February, 1865, Charleston was 
evacuated by the enemy. Admiral Dahlgren 
was engaged in the movement against that 
city, and entered it with General Schimmel, 
pressing close upon the rear of the retreating 
foe. The evacuation of Charleston was fol- 
lowed by that of Georgetown, which place 
was immediately occupied by Dahlgren. In 
1866 Admiral Dahlgren was ordered to the 
command of the South Pacific squadron. He 
returned from that service in 1868. In the 
fall of 1869 he was ordered to the command of 
the Washington Navy-Yard, which post he 
held to the time of his death. In addition to 
the heavy gun for naval service known by his 
name, the admiral had invented a rifled can- 
non for naval purposes which was successfully 
used, and projected the light boat-howitzers 
with iron carriages, which are now much prized 
by the navy. He also contributed several 
valuable reports on matters connected with 
ordnance. Without possessing those high exec- 
utive and administrative talents which quali- 
fied him to take rank among the great naval 
commanders of our time, Admiral Dahlgren, 
by his personal bravery, and his dignified and 
courteous manners, had endeared himself to 
those under his command, and his death was 
felt as a great loss to the service. 

DALE, Very Rev. Tuomas, M. A., an Eng- 
lish clergyman, professor, poet, and theological 
and classical writer, born in Pentonville, Lon- 
don, August 22,1797; died in London, May 15, 
1870. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
School and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where in 1818, while yet an undergraduate, he 
published an epic poem, ‘The Widow of 
Nain,” and followed it not long after by two 
other volumes of poems, “The Outlaw of 
Taurus,” and ‘“‘Irad and Adah, a Tale of the 
Flood.”” Having graduated, he was ordained 
in 1822, and, while filling various curacies and 
lectureships from 1822 to 1828, he took private 
pupils at Greenwich and Beckenham to sup- 
plement his small income. In 1828 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the English Language and 
Literature at the London University, but re- 
signed his professorship in 1830. In 1836 he 
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was appointed to the same chair in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and held the position till 1839, 
Meantime he had been advanced in the Church, 
being appointed Minister of St. Matthew’s 
Chapel, Denmark Hill, in 1830; Vicar of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, in 1835, and Can- 
on of St. Paul’s in 1848. In 1846 he exchanged 
the vicarage of St. Bride’s for that of St. Pan- 
eras, and in 1857 resigned this and was ap- 
pointed Rector of Thirfield, Herts. Late in 1869 
he was appointed Dean of Rochester, but did 
not long enjoy the dignity. Mr. Dale’s poems 
were collected and republished in a single 
volume in 1836. His other works were “A 
Translation of Sophocles,” 1824; “Sermons 
preached at St. Bride’s,” 1840; ‘Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge 
as one of the Select Preachers,” 1832-'36 ; 
“The Sabbath Companion,” 1844; ‘The Good 
Shepherd, a Commentary on the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” 1845; ‘The Domestic Liturgy and 
Family Chaplain,” 1846; ‘‘ The Golden Psalm,” 
1847; a volume of special sermons, and an ex- 
cellent edition of Cowper’s poems, with biog- 
raphy and critical remarks. Mr. Dale ranked 
very high as a preacher, and his style as a 
writer was remarkable for its purity and vigor. 

DELAWARE. The population of Delaware, 
according to the census of 1870, is 125,015. 
The share of each county with the increase 
since 1860 is exhibited in the following table: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, Increase, 
Newcastle............ 63,515 54.797 8,718 
OM Gigsa S85. « bs) 4 $ ersile sbi 29,804 27,804 -000 
MGSO R i's sid ele nip bia vier 31,696 29,615 | 2,081 
TO ite ssidbboie 125,015 112,216 12.799 


The only city in the State is Wilmington, 
which had 80,904 inhabitants in 1870, against 
22,258 in 1860, an increase of 8,646. 

The following are the largest towns of the 
State, excepting Wilmington: 
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Neweastle....... 
Delaware City... en 
BOATOTO Vey enaues' keve 

DOCS sascha ken ersbed 


There are 637,065 acres of improved land in 
the State, and the agricultural products in 1869 
were as follows: 


PRODUCTS, Acres. Bushels, Value per bush, 
Wiens. bein «eee 61,480 830,000 $1 28 
Rye wiih 5,000 35,000 9% 
OBES ous meets ot 172,800 1,723,000 45 
Buckwheat....... 923 12,0 110 
DOLM AS tence eeays LWT 1% 8,200,000 %0 
BALTIC... cst tecon 250 6,000 90 
Potatoes...) 7.6.6 2.857 200,000 65 


There were also 80,000 tons of hay produced, 
valued at $20 per ton, and 8,488 bushels of 
peas and beans. The value of domestic ani- 
mals in the State was $5,144,706, and their 
number was as follows: horses, 25,160; mules 
and asses, 4,112; milch-cows, 24,198; young 
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cattle, 85,340; sheep, 19,540; swine, 51,860. 
The dairy products were 1,480,502 pounds of 
butter, and 6,579 pounds of cheese.’ Large 
quantities of fruit are also raised in the State 
for the New York and Philadelphia markets. 
At the beginning of the year 1871 the ag- 
gregate indebtedness of the State of Delaware 
was $1,632,000, an increase of $176,000 in two 
years. The State has investments amounting 
to $1,074,150, which is $224,000 more than 
it held at the beginning of 1869. The rev- 
enue collected during the year 1870 was as 
follows: 


haniketarete, Siataet i; toa eee emcees $i2,547 01 
From taxes, on banks). vin) tie bias Deichek «igs » 9,050. 28 
From county officers, including taxes on pro- 

cess and collateral inheritances. .........++-. 9,528 66 
From tax on insurance companies...........+. 3,598 18 
From the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- , 

more, and from the Junction and Break- 

water Railroad Companies..............054- 25,854.25 
Making an aggregate Of... 2... ..encneesecssee $120,577 78 


The Legislature of 1869 passed an act taxing 
railroad and canal companies incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State and doing business 
within its limits, upon their capital stock, 
net earnings, and rolling-stock. The Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany claimed that this tax was unconstitu- 
tional, and one of its stockholders brought a 
suit against the State in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, and asked for an injunction against 
the collection of the tax. The court decided 
“that the tax on the capital stock of this com- 
pany, and on net earnings, is constitutional; 
but the tax on locomotives, passenger-cars, 


. and other rolling stock, is unconstitutional.” 


Judge Strong, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, said: ‘‘’The case, in any view of it, de- 
cides that a State cannot directly or indirectly 
tax persons for passing through or out of it. 
That is enough for the case I have before me. 
The Delaware statute of April 8, 1869, does di- 
rectly levy a tax upon both persons and property 
for transit through the State, into it, and out 
of it. It is, therefore, in my opinion, so far in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. I shall, therefore, enjoin against any 
steps for the assessment, collection, or payment 
of the tax prescribed by the twenty-first sec- 
tion of the act of April 8, 1869, namely, the 
tax for the use of locomotives, passenger-cars, 
freight-cars, and trucks, and I shall refuse the 
injunction prayed for to prevent the collection 
and payment of the taxes prescribed by the fift 
teenth section, upon the actual cash value of 
every share of the capital stock of the company 
defendant, and I shall also refuse an injunction 
against the collection and payment of the tax 
described by the twentieth section upon the 
net earnings or increase of the company,” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which has not yet decided the question in- 
volved, 

The railroads of the State are generally in a 
flourishing condition. The Philadelphia, Wil- 


mington, and Baltimore, which crosses the State, 
has only twenty-three miles within its territo- 
ry. The Delaware Railroad, which is leased 
and controlled by the same company, traverses 
nearly the entire length of the State and the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and has numerous 
connections with places at a distance from the 
line. The Junction and Breakwater Railroad 
connects with the Delaware at Harrington, and 
runs thence to the ocean at Lewes. The value 
of the line will be greatly increased by the 
completion of a pier at Lewes, for which the 
United States has appropriated $225,000. 

The school system of the State is not well 
organized @r efficient. It is thus spoken of by 
tae National Commissioners of Education in a 
recent report: “ The provisions for education 
in Delaware remain the same as before eman- 
sipation. There is no State supervision, no 
State provision for training teachers, no school 
law adequate for keeping schools open; mu- 
nicipalities may tax themselves for school pur- 
poses or not, as they see fit. _The schools gen- 
erally are of an inferior class, and, so far as 
organized under the school law of the State, 
provided only for the education of the whites. 
It is noticeable that the school fund is divided 
among the three counties on the basis of the 
population as it was forty years ago, in 1830.” 

A movement was set on foot, during the 
year, for the establishment of a Normal. School 
and Polytechnic University at Wilmington, but 
no practical steps toward the accomplishment 
of the purpose of the movers has been report- 
ed. The colored children of the State are not 
at. present admitted to the public schools. 
The “‘Delaware Association for the Improve- 
ment and Education of the Colored People,” 
which was organized about four years ago, has 
done much for them, but has not the means to 
accomplish the work which is needed. The 
Howard School, at Wilmington, has had about 
180 pupils in the primary department, and 50 
in the higher. classes. Besides this, there are 
23 schools under the charge of the Association 
in different parts of the State, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 1,470. The work is carried 
on by private subscriptions, and during the past 
year $10,483.24 were received by the treasurer. 

The ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was celebrated 
by the colored people and their friends at 
Wilmington, on the 14th of April. Ata pre- 
liminary meeting, in which this action was de- 
termined upon, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas, The nation has restored political rights 
to the colored citizens deprived of these rights here- 
tofore simply on the ground of the color of the skin ; 
Th Sis, The nation has thus planted itself anew 
upon thé imperishable doctrines of the Declaration 
of American fudbpekidande H 

Resolved, That our grateful thanks are first due to 
that God who is Lord of lords and King of kings ; 
who controls the destinies of nations, and who mak- 
eth even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

zsolved, That the President, Cabinet, Congresses, 
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Legislatures, and loyal people, who proposed and 
sustained this restoration to us of political rights and 
privileges, have won our lasting gratitude. 

itesolved, That we hereby pledge to them to prove 
the fitness of the trust,-by the worthiness of our con- 
duct. . That, realizing the responsibilities resting up- 
on us, we mean to use the ballot for no merely narrow 
or selfish ends, but for the best good of the State and 
nation, thereby aiding to perpetuate a Union which 
our fathers and their fathers, their brothers and our 
brothers, together helped to save. 

Resolved, That, assoon as convenient after the offi- 
cial announcement of the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment of the United States Constitution, we com- 
memorate the grand event by a general celebration in 
the city of Wilmington, in the following manner: 

1. All business to be as much as is possible sus- 
pended at 9 o’clock a. m. ‘ 

2. Sermons or other religious services in the vari- 
ous churches, under the direction of the pastors, at 
10 o’clock a. mM. 

8. A grand procession, composed of the various 
society orders, societies, clubs, mechanical and other 
associations, day and Sunday schools, and citizens, 
with music, badges, banners, and other decorations, 
forming at half-past one and moving at two. 

4. A jubilee mass meeting in the Wilmington In- 
stitute (if it can be obtained) at 7 o’clock, to be ad- 
dressed by white and colored friends of the cause, 
the meeting to close not later than 10 o’clock. 

5. Such other festivities as may be arranged by 
societies or individuals. 


The people of the entire State, and the adja- 
cent counties of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, were invited to participate in the 
celebration, which proved to be a very en- 
thusiastic one. 

The political canvass of the year in Delaware 
had more interest than usual, owing to the 
fact that the colored citizens would exercise 
the right of suffrage for the first time under 
the operation of the fifteenth amendment. 
It was estimated that there would be about 
4.500 negroes in the State who would be quali- 
fied voters, and if the Republicans could secure 
all these, without breaking their own ranks, 
they could overcome the usual Democratic 
majorities, as the whole number of voters in 
the State was little more than 20,000. On the 
other hand, the Democrats hoped, on account 
of the prejudice against negro suffrage which 
existed in the State, to draw off considerable 
numbers from the Republican party on that issue 
alone, and thus preserve, if not increase, their 
superiority inthe State. Accordingly, the cry 
of ‘* White man’s party’? was raised, and a 
convention was called to meet at Dover, on 
the 10th of May, for the purpose of forming 
such an organization. The convention was 
held, but the leading members of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State were not present, A 
series of resolutions was adopted. 

The first congratulated the Democratic party 
on its past history. 

The second denounced the radical party, 
and arraigned it for creating a public debt, 
banishing the circulation of gold and silver, 
and substituting in its place a ‘t worthless cur- 
rency,’”? and for striking down the dearest 
guarantees of liberty. 

The third denounced the radical party for 
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the passage of the fifteenth amendment, and 
declared it an outrage upon the people and a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. 

‘The fourth declared that they would inter- 
pose no obstacles in the way of negroes voting, 
as long as the fifteenth amendment was the 
assumed law of the land. 

The last gave a general invitation for all 
white men to unite with the Democratic party 
as a ‘white man’s party.” 

The regular Republican State Convention 
was held at Dover, on the 14th of June. Thos. 
B. Coursey, of Kent County, was nominated 
for Governor, and Joshua T, Heald, of New- 
castle Oounty, for Representative in Congress. 
The following was the platform adopted : 


Resolved, By the Republican Party of the State of 
Delaware, in State Convention assembled : 1. That in 
the recent amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, securing the right of suffrage and equal 
rights before the law to all loyal citizens of the re- 
public, we recognize a final and just settlement of a 
vexed question. 

2. That we hope and believe the time is near at 
hand when allof the restrictions and disfranchise- 
ments imposed upon persons engaged in the rebellion 
may be removed without danger to the peace.of so- 
ciety. 

3. That the conduct of public affairs, under the 
Administration of President Grant, the vigilant col- 
lection of the public revenues, and their economical 
and honest disbursement, with the great decrease of 
the national debt, and the reduction of taxation, are 
in striking contrast both to the Democratic rule pre- 
ceding his election, and the present corrupt and ex- 
travagant management of this State, and we hereby 
cordially express our confidence in, and support of, 
his Administration. 

4, That a liberal and well-regulated system of pub- 
lic instruction is one of the essential safeguards of a 


free government; that it is the duty of the State to. 


provide free schools for her children, of every class 
and condition; and, in the judgment of this conyen- 
tion, this object can be more effectually and harmo- 
niously secured by the provision of schools, for the 
children of the newly-enfranchised citizens, separate 
from those now established. 

5. That the present condition of State affairs, the 
direct result of mismanagement by the faction which 
has held entire control for the past six years, makes 
imperatively necessary a radical change of policy, in 
which economy shall take the place of extravagance, 
pragence of recklessness, and liberal patriotism of 

ocal and personal aggrandizement. 

6. That the debt of the State, now nearly a million 
and a half of dollars, accumulated under Democratic 
rule, is burdensome, and disproportionate to the pub- 
lic wealth and revenues; that it was incurred in aid 
of the rebellion; contracted with shameful blunders 
written on its face, and by methods which greatly 
swelled its amount ; that by culpable and impotent 
mismanagement it has been increased instead of less- 
ened; that revenues, by solemn enactment devoted 
to its liquidation, have been recklessly and illegally 
perverted to other purposes, and, while we recognize 
the obligation of every citizen to bear his fair propor- 
tion of this heavy and odious burden, we protest, on 
behalf of the people of the State, against the present 
system of State taxation, as unprecedented, unjust, 
and unequal, discriminating against particular classes, 
and invidiously oppressing special branches of in- 
dustry. 


The Democrats held their regular nominat- 
ing convention at Dover, on the 24th of Au- 
gust. James Ponder, of Sussex County, was 
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nominated for Governor, and Hon. B. T. Biggs 
for Member of Congress, ._In their platform 
they express their ‘devotion to the Union, 
now, as in the past ;” declare that the Federal 
and State Governments were formed for the 
benefit of white men; denounce the fifteenth 
amendment and the enforcement act; oppose 
the importation of coolies; favor the existing 
school system, which provides for the educa- 
tion of white children only; and declare their 
opposition to the * extravagance and wasteful 
expenditure ’’ of President Grant’s Administra- 
tion. f 

An Independent Democratic Convention was 
held in October, in opposition to#what was 
known as the ‘ Saulsbury clique,” which was 
said to control the Democratic party. of the 
State. In the platform. adopted at this con- 
vention, the delegates declared that they are: 


1. Now, as in the past, Democrats—attached to the 
interests and devoted to the principles of the Demo- 
eratic party. ‘ 

2. That they inaugurate the present movement, 
not with the intent to injure the party with which 
they have labored, nor to offer any opposition to the 
State ticket nominated by acclamation on the 24th 
day of August last, but with the honest and patriotic 
desire to divest it of cliques, and to correct and re= 
form the errors and abuses which now afflict the ad- 
ministration of State and county government through 
unwise and injudicious leadership. 

8. That they are opposed to and denounce as anti- 
Democratic the wasteful extravagance and lavish ex- 

enditure of the public money which have character- 
ized the official conduct of those charged with the 
administration of public affairs in the State for the 
past few years. 

4, That, while they arc in favor of a wise, judicious, 
and impartial tax law for the prompt payment of the 
interest, and the gradual but sure reduction of the 
principal of the State debt, they believe that the 
revenue law of the State is unwise, injudicious, and 
objectionable—unwise, in the awkward and expen- 
sive machinery required to carry it into operation ; 
injudicious in driving capital from the State, and se- 
lecting many useless and unprofitable objects of tax- 
ation; and objectionable in incorporating into its 
provisions many of the most odious and harshest 
features of the Federal tax law, such as the frequent 
and unnecessary administration of oaths and affirma- 
tions, prying into and exposing the private business 
affairs of our citizens, and imposing on our people 
the necessity of keeping separate business accounts, 
to be able to make the annual and quarterly returns 
exacted. 

5. That they hold it to be one of the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party that the strictest 
and most rigid economy should be practised. by 
those who are intrusted with the disbursement of the 
public funds; and they believe that, bya judicious 
and wise system of retrenchment and reform in the 
management of our public affairs, the taxes will be 
greatly lessened, while sufficient money will be saved 
to maintain the credit of the State, and meet all de- 
mands necessary for the proper administration of our 
State and county governments. 


The election was held on the 8th of Noyem- 
ber, and resulted in the snecess of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The total vote for Governor was 
20,594; of which Ponder received 11,464, and 
Coursey 9,180, giving the former a majority of 
2,334, Biggs, for Congress, received a ma- 
jority of 2,296 over Heald. At the Jast elec- 
tion, in 1868, the whole vote was 18,587; .of 
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which 10,901 were Democratic, and 7,636 Re- 
publican. ‘The Legislature, which consists of 
three Senators and seven Representatives from 
each of the three’ counties, is unanimously 
Democratic in both branches. 
“There were several slight disturbances at 
the elections, owing to a disposition in some 
places to intimidate the negroes from voting, 
and the presence of United States officers at 
the polling-places to secure them in the exer- 
cise of that privilege. Both the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro, and the interference of the 
Federal Government at elections, have been 
stubbornly opposed by the dominant party of 
Delaware from the first. Governor Saulsbury, 
in his message to the Legislature of 1871, ap- 
parently expresses the sentiments of his party 
when he says: “In disregard of constitution- 
al obligations, Congress andthe Federal Ex- 
ecutive have sought, by revolutionary means, 
to centralize and consolidate all political power 
in their own hands by attempting to control 
elections in the States. Without the power by 
direct act to amend the Constitution or alter 
its provisions, and unable to secure the volun- 
tary consent of the number of States requisite 
for that purpose, they have forced some of the 
Southern States to consent to proposed amend- 
ments of the Constitution asa condition to rep- 
resentation in Congress, and have thereby 
nullified. the legally-expressed will of other 
States whose consent could not be secured, and 
whose proper and legal relations with the 
Federal Government had never been inter- 
rupted. Such action is a fraud upon the non- 
consenting States, and upon the people of the 
whole country. Itis a subject of congratula- 
tion, however, that the people in the late elec- 
tions rebuked thess acts of usurpation and 
tyranny, and we may well indulge the hope 
that the spirit of true patriotism will assert 
its superiority over party subseryiency, and 
remove from power the representatives of a 
political organization which has failed, during 
a period of five years of profound peace, to 
bring the country back. to the healthy con- 
dition in which it found it at the time of 
its advent to power in'1860. Until recently 
no. political party in the country has ven- 
tured to claim for the Federal Government 
any authority to determine the qualification 
of electors in the States, or to interfere with 
the just rights of the people of every State 
to determine all matters connected with 
their own local elections. The fifteenth 
amendment, adopted by fraud and coercion, 
and in opposition to the will of the white peo- 
ple of the country, has been condemned by 
the popular voice in almost every State of the 
Union, and in none more signally than our 
Own. Its effects upon both races must prove 
injurious, and it is to be hoped that its con- 
demnation by the people of the country will, 
at no distant day, lead to its repeal as a part 
of the Federal Constitution.” 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Europe. King, 
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Christian IX., born on April 8, 1808; suc- 
ceeded King Frederick VII. on November 15, 
1863. Heir, Prince Frederick, born June 8, 
1843; married to Princess Louisa of Sweden, 
on July 28, 1869; oldest son, born at Copen- 
hagen, September 27, 1870. A new Cabinet 
was appointed on May 28th, composed of the 
following members: Holstein-Holsteinborg, 
President of the Council; Rosenérnlehn, For- 
eign Affairs; Haffner, War and Marine, ad in- 
terim ; Fonnesbech, Interior; Krieger, Jus- 
tice; Fenger, Finance; Hall, Public Worship. 
Area of Denmark Proper, 14,698 English 
square miles; of the dependencies, Faroe, 
Iceland, Danish settlements in Greenland, the 
islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, 
in the West Indies, 40,214 square miles. Min- 
ister of the United States in Denmark, M. J. 
Cramer (November, 1870). Minister of Den- 
mark in the United States, F. E. de Bille, ap- 
pointed in 1867. According to the official 
census of February 1, 1870, the population 
of Denmark was as follows: 


Zealand Méen, Samsoe,.............0.00- 636,506 
Fiihnen Langeland, Arroe................ 236.269 
Molla, sit alis ber Se eee OAM eae rs eT ae 91,017 
‘Bornholm. erence soca cose cane ae 31,846 
DUGAN PIS GIS SI: be SOA. Ble 787,927 

Ota he Fivae oa arches cep erpigehys wre wp 1,783,565 


The population of the Danish dependencies 
was, in 1860, 108,983. 

The population of the largest cities was as 
follows in 1870: Copenhagen, 180,866 (with 
Fredericksburg, 197,151); Odense, 16,970; 
Aarhaus, 15,025; Aalborg, 11,721 (with Norre 
Sundby, 12,330); Randers, 11,354; Horsens, 
10,501. 

In the budget for the year 1869-’70, the 
revenue is estimated at 22,039,391 rix-dollars; 
the expenditures at 22,358,024. The public 
debt, on March 81, 1869, amounted 119,141,- 
100 rix-dollars. The army, in 1869, was com- 
posed as follows: 


First Call (Line and Reserve), Second Call. 


Officers. Men. Officers. Men, 
Infantry..... 430 26,750 287 12,127 
Cavalry...... 126 2,122 as Bape 
Artillery .... 139 6.523 37 2,391 
Engineers... 36 | 580 22 740 
Total....| 1,031 | 85,975 346 | 15,258 


On a war footing the total army numbered 
52,656. 

The fleet, at the close of 1868, consisted of 
30 steamers, inclusive of 6 iron-clads, with 
an aggregate of 312 guns, 2 sailing-vessels, 
27 gunboats, and 21 transports. 

The imports in the year 1868-69 amounted 
to 20,010,000 hundred-weight; the exports, to 
7,270,000 hundred-weight. 

The emigration from Copenhagen has been 
active only during the last few years. In 
1869 it amounted to 12,141 persons (against 
5,600 in the year 1868); among the former, 
4,360 emigrants were Danes, while 6,514 were 
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Swedes, etc. The emigrants, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were bound for the United States. 

On opening the Danish Diet, Oct. 4, 1869, the 
King thus expressed himself with regard to the 
Schleswig question: ‘‘ Like the people of North 
Schleswig, we hope for a reunion with the 
districts which are Danish and desire to re- 
main so. The Government of Prussia, it is 
true, has not found a sufficient occasion in the 
circumstances to resume the negotiations, but 
our conviction as to what is demanded by jus- 
tice, and the rightly-understood interests of 
both countries, is so firm that we cannot but 
hope that the Government of Prussia will 
bring on a settlement, calculated to strengthen 
the friendly relations between Germany and 
Denmark.” 

On the outbreak of the war between France 
and Germany, public opinion not only strongly 
sympathized with the former, but it was com- 
monly expected that Denmark would openly 
espouse the cause of France and declare war 
against Prussia. The defeat of the French 
prevented this, and Denmark, officially, de- 
clared in favor of neutrality. 

The new session of the Diet was opened on 


‘October 8, 1870. The King, in his speech 


from the throne, stated that by maintaining a 
policy of neutrality he had succeeded in saving 
the country from the evils of war. Although 
no human foresight could tell what would be 
the result and the consequences of the present 
war, the King said he entertained a firm hope 
that the question which was still pending be- 
tween Denmark and Prussia would meet with 
a solution that would insure the future inde- 
pendence of the country, and strengthen Den- 
mark’s good relations with her powerful south- 
ern neighbor. The speech from the throne 
further declared it to be desirable that the ses- 
sion of the Rigsdag should be short. 

The political parties in Denmark may be di- 
vided, as in all other constitutional states, into 
three main groups—a conservative ‘ right,” 
a moderately progressive ‘‘ centre,” and a more 
radical “left.” Within each of these parties 
there exist further divisions of every political 
shade and complexion. The “right” is chiefly 
made up of the great proprietors of the soil, 
who are largely represented in the Landsthing, 
but are almost unknown in the Folkething, 
the Lower Chamber. The Danish nobility has, 
properly speaking, only in late years partici- 
pated in the political life of the nation. Being 
from the first decidedly opposed to liberty, it 
kept aloof—with some very few exceptions— 
from the court during the whole reign of 
Frederick VII. (1848-1863), and from all 
political movements. At that time the 
“right” was composed of the higher ranks of 
public functionaries—the  bureaucracy—who 
have now almost disappeared from the Rigs- 
dag, being supplanted by the landed aristoc- 
racy. The right, both the former and the 
present, has on several occasions joined the 
left against the moderate liberal party, and the 
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last Danish ministry, Frijs-Frijsenborg, came to 
power by such a coalition, though not a single 
member of it was selected from the party of the 
left, with which it indeed did not long har- 
monize. The centre, or the so-called national 
liberal party, represents the views generally 
prevalent in Copenhagen and the’ corporate 
towns. It was this party which, before 1848, 
made itself most conspicuous in the struggle for 
liberal institutions, and on that account was 
particularly obnoxious to the government of the 
absolute kings. It came to power for the first 
time in 1848, and its leaders have ever since, 
up to 1864, with but short intermissions, been 
at the head of government. While the domes- 
tic policy of this party has been shaped with 
reference to a steady but cautious progress in a 
liberal spirit, its foreign policy has chiefly been 
based upon the preservation of Danish nation- 
al independence, and its particular aim was to 
unite Schleswig by more intimate bonds to the 
kingdom proper, while it at the same time 
loosened its connection with the duchy of 
Holstein, which was a member of the German 
Confederation. As this policy brought on the 
war with Prussia, which resulted in the loss of 
Schleswig and Holstein, this party lost for a 
while its influence, but lately its leaders have 
again got seats in the Cabinet, through the co- 
alition between their party and the liberal 
landed proprietors, andit has constantly en- 
joyed the support of the educated middle class- 
es. Latterly it has branched off into two 
groups, a ‘right’ and “left centre,” and, while 
in the Landsthing these groups make essentially 
one party, they are distinctly separate in the 
Folkething —in which Assembly the ‘right 
centre” forms the right wing of the ‘ Thing,” 
a proper “right” being wanting, and the ‘‘left 
centre” constitutes its centre. The “left 
wing” is particularly supported by the small 
proprietors of the soil, the ‘‘ Bondes.””? The Dan- 
ish peasants, who up to the close of the last 
century were little better than serfs, and only 
in 1848 received equal rights with the other 
estates, are still not very enlightened. They 
are, consequently, more than any other class, 
liable to be led by men who are not always 
by knowledge or ability entitled tothe amount 
of influence they exercise. The party of the 
left is again divided into three distinct groups 
—one, which has its headquarters among the 
Jutish peasants; another, which heads the 
peasantry of the Danish isles; and a third, 
which has taken its name from that of the po- 
et and theologian, Grundtwig, whose peculiar 
religious and political tenets have been adopt- 
ed by it. The common name for members of 
these three groups is the Bondevenner (the 
peasants’ friends). The Jutish Bondevenner 
are, on the whole, rather cosmopolitan in their 
views, and the most radical of the three 
branches. The followers of Grundtwig: are, 
on the contrary, very ultra-national. _ The 
island Bondevenner occupies the middle ground 
between the two others. In 1869, the three 
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groups amalgamated in one united left, which 
has now a majority in the Folkething, and on 
October 8, 1870, elected the Speaker of the 
Chamber, two vice-presidents, and four sec- 
retaries, out of its own ranks. The common 
object of the left wing is in the direction of 
country reforms, and to some of its members 
also radical ecclesiastical reforms, with a view 
to an eventual disestablishment of the state 
Church. <A. striking peculiarity of the Danish 
‘radicals is that they do not subscribe to some 
of the dogmas which are the main pillars of 
strength to radicalism abroad. The great 
majority is even royalistic in its tendencies. 
Republican ideas, which, on the whole, find 
bat little acceptance in Denmark, are indiffer- 
ently represented in the left centre, and by the 
followers of Grundtwig. 

- DICKENS, Cuartrzs, the most eminent of 
modern novelists, born in Landport, one of the 
suburbs of Portsmouth, England, February 7, 
1812; died at Gadshill, Kent, June 9, 1870. 
He was the eldest son, and second child of Mr. 
John Dickens, who at that time held a position 
in the Navy pay department, from which he 
retired on a pension in 1815, and, removing to 
London, became a parliamentary reportér for 
one of the daily papers... In London, his son 
attended good schools, and received a fair edu- 
cation, but never attempted a collegiate course. 
When he had reached the proper age, he was 
placed as clerk in an attorney’s office. He re- 
mained there for a brief period, a year or so; 
long enough to acquire a sufficient mastery ot 
the machinery and phraseology of the law to 
be able to use it with capital effect in his sub- 
sequent writings; but not long enough to sub- 
due his lively imagination, or to dull his keen 
and rich humor. On abandoning the law, he 
entered upon his father’s profession, that of a 
newspaper reporter. In ‘‘ Dayid Copperfield,” 
which is understood to be in more than one 
particular a partial reflection of his own life, 
we have some amusing descriptions of David’s 
troubles in learning how to take down speeches 
in short-hand, and his still more serious trouble 
jn learning how to decipher his own notes. 
There was a better field, however, for the young 
reporter than the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. The streets of London, the prisons, the 
lodging-houses, the cheap halls of amusement, 
the great realm of Cockaigne in all its subdi- 
visions, and that rich variety of life which 
Thackeray has immortalized as the ‘‘Shabby- 
Genteel,” were full of opportunities which 
waited to be developed, humors so racy and so 
obyious that, now the master has shown them, 
we wonder they were so long concealed. His 
first engagement was on the Zrwe Sun, a liberal 
journal then struggling for existence. His con- 
nection with this paper, however, was. brief 
and not very profitable. Dickens next attached 
himself to the Morning Chronicle, and it was 
while associated with this paper that he first 
earned reputation for ability and originality. 
He attracted the attention of the editor, who 
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requested him to contribute articles other than 
those in the regular performance of his repor- 
torial duties. He at once complied with this re- 
quest, and published in the Morning Chronicle 
a series of papers, under the title of “Sketches 
of English Life and Character,” which became 
very popular. It was in these sketches that 
he first used the nom de plume of “ Boz”— 
“the nickname,” he tells us, ‘‘of a pet child, 
a younger brother, whom J dubbed Moses, in 
honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, which, being 
facetiously pronounced through the nose, 
became Boses, and being shortened became 
Boz.” The name of Boz, however, was not 
peculiar to the Morning Chronicle; it had been 
appended also to some clever sketches in the 
old Monthly Magazine, and the author tells, in 
a preface to a late edition of ‘‘ Pickwick,” how 
his first article, the ‘‘Sketch,” entitled J. 
Minns and his Cousin, was dropped stealthily 
one evening at twilight, with fear and trem- 
bling, into a dark letter-box, in a dark office, 
up adark court in Fleet-street. When it ‘ap- 
peared in all the glory of print,” continues he, 
“JT walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, because my 
eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that 
they could not bear the street, and were not 
fit to be seen there.’?. From that modest be- 
ginning came so soon acertain degree of fame, 
that the Sketches were still running in Zhe 
Chronicle when Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the 
publishers of The Monthly Magazine, conceived 
the excellent idea of employing Boz to write 
the text illustrative of a series of sporting pic- 
tures by the comic artist, Seymour, which it 
was proposed to publish in monthly numbers.. 
There was a great rage in those days for cari- . 
caturing the haps and mishaps of cockney 
sportsmen, and the new series of drawings and 
sketches was originally intended to record the 
doings of a ‘*‘ Nimrod Club ;” but Mr. Dickens, 
being no great sportsman, objected to this, and 
demanded permission to write what he chose, 
letting the pictures arise naturally out of the 
text. So came into existence the immortal 
Pickwick Club—Mr. Pickwick himself being 
drawn from the life, and Mr. Winkle put in for 
the express benefit of Mr. Seymour. The pre- 
liminary advertisements informed the public 
that “the Pickwick Papers, the Pickwick 
Diary, the Pickwick Correspondence, in short 
the whole of the Pickwick Papers, had been 
purchased from the patriotic secretary at an 
immense expense, and placed in the hands of _ 
Boz, the author of ‘Sketches of Every-day Life 
and Every-day People,’ a gentleman whom the 
publishers consider highly qualified for the task 
of arranging these important documents and 
placing them before the public in an attractive 
form, and who is at present deeply immersed 
jn his arduous labors.” The first number ap- 
peared on the 81st of March, 1836, Before 
the second was issued Mr. Seymour committed 
suicide, and Hablot K. Browne—“ Phiz””—was 
employed to complete his unfinished task. For 
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many years afterward Phiz and Boz were 
associated with the monthly appearance of 
those serial novels, in green-paper covers, which 
set all England and America laughing and weep- 
ing by turns. As for Pickwick, its success was 
almost unparalleled. “In less than six months 
from the appearance of the first number of the 
Pickwick Papers,” says The Quarterly Review, 
“the whole reading public were talking about 
them—the names of Winkle, Wardle, Weller, 
Snodgrass, Dodson and Fogg, had become fa- 
miliar in our mouths as household terms; and 
Mr. Dickens was the grand object of interest 
to the whole tribe of ‘Leo-hunters,’ male and 
female, of the metropolis. Nay, Pickwick 
chintzes figured in Jinen-drapers’ windows, and 
Weller corduroys in breeches-makers’ adver- 
tisements; Boz cabs might be seen rattling 
through the streets, and the portrait of the 
author of ‘Pelham’ or ‘ Crichton,’ was scraped 
down or pasted over to make room for that of 
the new popular favorite, in the omnibuses. 
This is only to be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that a fresh vein of humor had been 
opened; that a new and decidedly original 
genius had sprung up; and the most cursory 
reference to preceding English writers of the 
comic order will show that, in his own peculiar 
walk, Mr. Dickens was not simply the most 
distinguished, but the first.” Pickwick was 
still under way when Bentley made an offer to 
the young novelist to become editor of his mag- 
azine, and to furnish a serial novel for its pages. 
The proposal was accepted, and the result was 
“Oliver Twist,” the two novels being actually 
written together, month by month, and neither 
ever getting more than a day ahead of the print- 
er’s demand for manuscript.. The suit of Bar- 
dell vs. Pickwick, with the plaintiff’s conse- 
quent incarceration in the Fleet, did more per- 
haps than any other one thing to break down 
the bars of the loathsome debtor’s prison; the 
story of Oliver Twist, as an American critic 
has well said, ‘turned the cold poor-house 
inside out, and warmed it with the sun of 
human charity ;” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” which 
came next, at an interval of only a few months, 
swept away the barbarities of Yorkshire schools, 
and, as we well remember, called down upon 
the writer the direst threats from at least a score 
of real school-masters who recognized theirown 
lineaments in the portrait of Mr. Squeers. In 
this work, Mr. Dickens manifested, more fully 
than in any of his previous ones, his wonder- 
ful power of individualizing common types of 
character, of whose humor the world has been 
unaware, though it lay open at every turn. 
Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mr. Bumble, the 
Fat Boy, were creations: Mrs. Nickleby was 
adiscovery. “ Mrs. Nickleby,” exclaims Thack- 
eray, “lay undescribed until Boz seized upon 
her and brought that great truth to light, and 
yet every man possesses her in the bosom of 
his family.” The same power of seizing upon 
common but neglected types appears in-all his 
subsequent novels, though in the next of the 
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series, ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,” it is less 
conspicuous than the development of his rare 
power of pathos in the character of Little Nell. 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” and its successor, 
“Barnaby Rudge,” were published originally 
under the title of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
as stories read or told at meetings of the re- 
vived Pickwick Club. It was just after the 
completion of “Barnaby Rudge” that Mr. 
Dickens made his first visit to America, landing 
with his wife in Boston on the 22d of January, 
1842, Everybody who understood English had, 
as Thackeray used to say, a corner in his heart 
for him, and his tour through the principal cities 
of the Union was a triumphal progress. He 
visited several of the larger cities, and was re- 
ceived with so much adulation, and sometimes 
such pertinacious and annoying attentions, 
that it was not surprising that a young man of 
thirty should have been, by turns, amused and 
disgusted, and disposed to ridicule the: fail- 
ings, while he failed to discern the good quali- 
ties, of a people who on this occasion gave him 
very little opportunity of seeing their best side. 
He was, moreover, by nature and training, a 
humorist, and the oddities, eccentricities, and 
imp@estinences of many of those who crowded 
to see him were fair game for him. He said 
nothing more severe of America than he had 
said before and afterward of Englishmen; but 
his ridicule, in his ‘‘American Notes for General 
Circulation,” and his ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” of 
pretentious Congressmen, sharp speculators, 
and inquisitive Yankees, gave great offence for 
years. His own manly and generous apology 
for the unintentional pain he had caused, made 
during his second visit here in 1868, and after 
his return home, was sufficient to extinguish 
the last spark of animosity, which had been felt 
on this account. He spoke of his surprise at 
the physical and social changes which a quarter 
of a century had wrought in a country of which 
his first impressions he confessed to have been 
extreme, and, whatever he might have said in 
the past, he pledged himself that, in every fu- 
ture copy of the two offending books, a record 
of his later impressions should be printed as an 
appendix, ‘not in mere love and thankfulness, 
but because I regard it as an act of plain justice 
and honor.” He closed his remarks with these 
generous and noble words, which should efface 
all remembrance of his youthful indiscretions 
of language, if they deserve that name: “It 
is a duty with which I henceforth charge my- 
self, not only here but on every suitable occa- 
sion whatsoever and wheresoever, to express 
my high and grateful sense of my second recep- 
tion in America, and to bear my honest testi- 
mony to the national generosity and magna- 
nimity.” Before the appearance of.“ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”’ Mr. Dickens began a new series 
of works of which but little need be said, for 
who is there that knows them not by heart? 
‘The Christmas Carol,” in 1848, was the fore- 
runner of alittle bundle of annual books, which 
chanted the hymn of thankfulness, of generos- 
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ity, of domestic virtue, of patience and brotherly 
love, as few even of England’s rarest poets had 
ever chanted it.before. These perhaps, if not 
the best of his writings, are the creations which 
most clearly, as Thackeray says, rank as per- 
sonal benefits. Filled with ‘sweet store. of 
gracious thoughts,” and “figures so delightful 
that one feels happier and better for knowing 
them, as one does for being brought into the 
society of very good men and women,” ‘The 
Ohristmas Carol,” “The Chimes,” and ‘The 
Oricket on the Hearth,” are books which the 
world must be better and happier for owning. 
» During part-of the years 1844 and 1845, he 
travelled with his family in Italy, and, unlike 
every other man of genius who has visited that 
country, he found in it principally new mate- 
rial for humorous and racy description. When 
he returned to London it was to enter once 
more upon the profession of journalism. His 
engagement with Bentley had lasted but a lit- 
tle while, and indeed the ‘‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents”’ in the The Miscellany, while it was 
under his charge, displayed sometimes a comi- 
cal sort of irritability which hinted significant- 
ly at his unfitness to bear with bores and don- 
keys. But his present undertaking was noth- 
ing less than the establishment of a new. daily 
newspaper, Liberal in politics and cheap in 
price. This was Zhe Daily News, which, after 
many vicissitudes, has become, next to The 
Times, the strongest and most influential of 
the English dailies. Mr. Dickens, however, 
came near killing it. - Political discussion was 
not his strong point; and, of the brilliant 
staff who gathered around him, including Mr. 
O. W. Dilke, father of the present editor of 
The Atheneum, and Mr. George Hogarth, the 
historian of music, none were much better 
qualified for manager than himself. He soon 
resigned the uncongenial post, and devoted 
himself to ‘ Dealings with the Firm of Dom- 
bey and Son,” wherein he gave the beautiful 
sketch of Little Paul, the fine satire of Dr. 
Blimber’s Academy, Toots and Susan Nipper, 
dear, ridiculous Captain Cuttle, and the pure 
fun of Jack Bunsby... The pathos of Paul 
Dombey is not so genuine and wholesome as 
the sad story of Little Nell; indeed, we begin 
to trace in all Dickens’s novels from this time 
a more frequent prevalence of sombre hues— 
coloring certain chapters with a sickly tinge, 
and deepening at other times into tragic black- 
ness.. There is much of this in ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son; there is perhaps less in ‘' David Cop- 
perfield,” which followed in 1850. This novel 
is, in our judgment, the greatest of them all; 
the most perfect in construction, the most 
varied in its characters, the most natural in 
incident, while there is very little of the mor- 
bid element which is now and then conspicu- 
ous in.so many of the other novels. In humor 
Dickens never did any thing superior to Mr. 
Micawber;. in pathos he never surpassed Peg- 
gotty’s narrative of the search for Emily. 
‘Bleak House,” which appeared in 1853, with 
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the never-to-be forgotten Jellybys, and Mr. 
Jarndyce, and the great Guppy, with the 
stinging satire on Chancery practice, the mod- 
el detective, and the Smallweed family, may 
be said to have been the last of his great 
works, if we except “The Tale of Two Cit- 
ies,’ which some critics rate above even ‘ Da- 
vid Copperfield.” In all the other novels since 
‘Bleak House” there is traceable a growth 
of mannerism in style, an increasing tendency 
toward the sensational and grotesque, and a 
falling off, not in the quality, but in the abun- 
dance of the humor... ‘ Little Dorrit,” how- 
ever, will be immortalized by the Circumlocu- 
tion Office; ‘* Hard Times,”? by its noble ap- 
peals for the rights of the working-classes 
against the tyranny of capital; ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations,” by Joe Gargery and Uncle Pum- 
blechook., ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend” appeared in 
1864, and, despite many characteristic excel- 
lences, caused general disappointment. ‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” begun after a six 
years’ cessation from serious literary labor, 
promised a revival of the old power, though the 
blackest gloom brooded over it from the open- 
ing scene in an opium-hell, to the significant, al- 
most prophetic closing words of the last chap- 
ter published in Avery Saturday: ‘‘ There, 
there, there! Get to bed, poor man, and cease 
to jabber!’ With that he extinguished his 
light, pulled, up the bedclothes around him, 
and, with another sigh, shut out the world.” 

The miscellaneous labors of the last twenty 
years must be passed over briefly, though they 
were, indeed, not light.. The weekly periodi- 
cal, Household Words, was conducted by Mr.- 
Dickens from its foundation, in 1850, until, 
through some disagreement with the publish- 
er, after several years, he established Adl the 
Year Round, of which he remained really or 
nominally editor up to the time of his death. 
He wrote for these periodicals the sketches 
entitled ‘The Uncommercial Traveller,” and 
began, about a year and a half ago, a series 
of ‘New Uncommercial Samples,” of which, 
however, he completed only five or six. For 
many years it was his custom to issue, in con- 
nection with these periodicals, a Christmas 
budget of stories and sketches by five or six 
of his contributors, with a connecting thread, 
or a tale, or something happy, from his own 
hand; and it is to these that we owe some of 
the pleasantest of his lighter characters—such 
as Mrs. Lirriper, Chops the Dwarf, and the 
Cheap Jack.. No complete collection of these 
minor papers has ever been made. 

During the last few years Mr. Dickens had 
been winning almost as much fame and money 
as a reader of his own writings as he ever won 
by his books, There had long been rumors of 
his extraordinary abilities as an actor, and the 
favored few who obtained admission to the 
private theatricals at Tavistock House were 
loud in their praises of his histrionic talent. 
When he gave occasionally a reading of the 
Christmas Carol or the Chimes for a charitable 
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object, the hall was always thronged. It was 
not until 1858 that he began to read regularly 
for his own benefit. From that time until his 
farewell to the rostrum a few months ago, 
wherever he went, in England and America, 
he moved to laughter and to tears all who 
could come within reach of his voice. Oritics 
differed about the merits of his performance, 
as critics differ about the merits of his books, 
but the people never tired of either the one or 
the other. It was for the purpose of giving 
readings that Mr. Dickens made his second 
visit to the United States, in 1867. Tle landed 
at Boston, and gave his first reading there be- 
fore a highly-distinguished audience on the 2d 
of December. His visit was, in a much higher 
and better sense, than his first, a great success. 
Wherever he gave his readings they were at- 
tended by very large and delighted audiences, 
and the impression which he left of his own 
character and worth, both as a man and an 
author, was highly favorable. 

Of his private life at home, quiet and unevent- 
ful as it was, there is not much to be told. In 
town he had apartments in Wellington Street, 
Strand, over the office of All the Year Round, 
but lived chiefly at the Garrick Club. Tis 
residence proper was at Gadshill in Kent, on 
the road to Canterbury, and about an hour's 
ride from London by railway, a spot celebrated 
in Shakespeare as the scene of Jack Falstatf’s 
encounter with the men in buckram. That 
his domestic relations were not altogether 
happy, was perhaps more his misfortune than 
his fault. In the unhappy separation from his 
‘wife, in 1858, no stain rests upon the reputa- 
tion of either. It was one of those cases of 
complete incompatibility of temper, aggra- 
vated, possibly, by mental disorder, where 
both the parties were happier apart, under the 
limited divorce, than they would have been 
together. ‘*He was a man of practical char- 
ity,” says one who knew him well both here 
and abroad, ‘ and gave large sums judiciously 
every year. Indeed, he would get up in the 
night and go ten miles to aid any one who was 
suffering. The prevailing idea that he was ac- 
customed to a very generous diet, which has 
mainly arisen from the jovial tone of his writ- 
ings, is incorrect, for he was very careful in 
such matters.” He was extremely popular in 
the place where he lived, and when he re- 
turned from America the neighboring farmers 
draped their houses with flags to receive him. 
Mr. Dickens was a great and original genius; 
he owed nothing to books, he borrowed from 
no one, he imitated no one, he was as, creative 
as Homer; and, though the subjects he em- 
ployed were common and familiar, as humanity 
is always common, yet his manner of treating 
them was his own; and every one of his crea- 
tions, which live in the memories of his readers 
as real personages, had all the freshness of a 
new vitality. He has peopled literature and 
men’s thoughts with characters as distinct as 
any in history, 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN. RELATIONS. The correspond- 
ence concerning the foreign relations of the 
United States is contained in the various pa- 
pers transmitted to the Houses of Congress in 
the second session of the Forty-first Congress 
and in the documents accompanying the an- 
nual message at the opening of the third ses- 
sion of that Congress. The latter documents 
are arranged in one volume of 536 pages, en- 
titled ‘‘ Foreign Relations.” 

Crmna.—On the 81st of August, 1869, the 
Department wrote to Mr. Bancroft (in reply to 
his statement that Mr. Burlingame was com- 
ing to Berlin, and that he desired the Depart- 
ment to indicate what was the policy of this 
Administration toward China) that, ‘unless it 
shall appear that they have already decided 
not to ratify the treaty of 1868, or unless you 
shall be satisfied that such will be their deci- 
sion, and that the policy inaugurated by Mr. 
Burlingame is to be reversed, you will render 
him and his associates whatever assistance 
you can in securing the codperation of North 
Germany in the new Chinese policy. You 
will also doubtless have an opportunity to im- 
press upon Mr. Burlingame the importance to 
China of an early ratification of the treaties. 
Ihave stated already that the President has 
no solicitude as to the purpose of the Em- 
peror’s advisers in that respect. But he thinks 
it would be well to have defined in a perma- 
nent law, as soon as possible, the relations 
that are hereafter to exist between the United 
States and China.” 

The general policy of the United States tow- 
ard China, as approved by the President, is 
indicated in the following instructions of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Low, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1869 : 

You will observe that the President adheres to the 
policy adopted in 1868, when the articles additional 
to the treaty of 1858 (commonly known as the Bur- 
lingame treaty) were concluded. You will, there- 
fore, so shape your private as well as your official 
conversation as to demonstrate to Prince Kung the 
sincerity of the United States in its wishes for the 
maintenance of the authority of the central govern- 
ment and for the peaceful spread of its influence. 
You will make clear to the government to which you 
are accredited the settled purpose of the President 
to observe with fidelity all the treaty obligations of 
the United States, and to respect the prejudices and 
traditions of the people of China when they do not 
interfere with rights which have been acquired to the 
United States by treaty. On the other hand, you 
will not fail to make it distinctly understood that he 
will claim the full performance, by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, of all the promises and obligations which it 
has assumed by treaties or conventions with the Uni- 
ted States. On this point, and in the maintenance of 
our existing rights to their full extent, you will be 
always firm and decisive. While you will put for- 
ward these claims, where occasion requires, with pru- 
dence and moderation, you will be unyielding in de- 
manding the extreme protection to American citizens, 
commerce, and property, which is conceded by the 
treaties, and in requiring the full recognition of your 
own official position to which you are entitled. 

Corea.—Some time in 1868, a number of 
French priests were murdered in Corea, and, 
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about the same time, a portion of the crew of 
the American vessel General Sherman be- 
came embroiled in a row and were arrested by 
the Corean authorities, A force sent from 
the Sherman rescued the men and seized two 
native officers as hostages. An excited popu- 
lace attacked the vessel, killed eight of the 
crew, and captured a number of prisoners. 
The Corean government gave evidence of its 
desire to explain these occurrences and to 
make a treaty of amity and commerce with 
the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
‘ Wasuineton, April 20, 1870. 

Siz: It has been decided to authorize negotiations 
to be had with the authorities of Corea, for the pur- 
pose of securing a treaty for the protection of ship- 
wrecked mariners, and to intrust the conduct of the 
negotiations to you. Should the opportunity seem 
favorable for obtaining commercial advantages in 
Corea, the proposed treaty should include provisions 
to that effect; but the President principally aims in 
this mission to secure. protection and good treatment 
to such seamen of the United States as may unhap- 
pily be wrecked upon those shores. 

The enclosed copies of the treaties concluded with 
Japan at Kanagawa in 1854, and at Yeddo in 1858, will 
serve to point out the kind of protection which you 
will seek to secure as well as the commercial articles 
which it may be desirable to enter into. These 
copies, together with the copies of dispatches from 
Consul-General Seward, which are enclosed, indicate 
fully what you are to endeavor to obtain. 

Little is known of the shores or internal waters of 
Corea, or of the people who inhabit that country. 
Before leaving to carry out these instructions, you 
will endeavor to gather all the information on these 
subjects that can be obtained in Peking. Some po- 
litical eonnection exists between China and Corea, 
which may make it advisable for you to secure, in 
advance, the good will and, possibly, the good offices 
of the Peking government. You will, of course, do 
whatever can be done in that way. 

Admiral Rodgers will receive instructions, a copy of 
which has been forwarded you in my No. 8 from the 
Nayy Department, to. place at your disposal accom- 
modation upon the flag-ship, and to accompany you 
himself upon this mission, with a display of force 
adequate to support the dignity of this Government. 
You will maintain entire frankness and unreserve 
with Admiral Rodgers, conferring freely with him in 
every stage of the negotiations. 

In arranging the time for carrying out these in- 
structions, it is also desirable, if possible, to secure 
the presence and codperation of Consul-General Sew- 
ard, who has had great experience in Oriental charac- 
ter, and who has also made a study of this question. 
Admiral Rodgers has instructions to take that officer 
with him in case he returns to China before you go. 
It is not supposed here that you will be able to com- 
ply with these instructions before next year, in which 
case Mr. Seward will probably be at his post. 

It will also be necessary, in making your arrange- 
ments, to consult the convenience of Admiral Rodgers, 

- and to defer to his superior knowledge of the best 
season for navigating those waters. 7 
The Department relies upon you, in fulfilling 
these. instructions, to exercise prudence and discre- 
tion, to maintain firmly the right of the United 
States to have their seamen protected, to avoid a 
conflict. by force unless it cannot be avoided with- 
out dishonor, and to seek in all proper ways the 
harmonious and friendly assistance of the Chinese 
Government. 

You will keep an account of your necessary ex- 
penses in carrying out these instructions, and draw 
upon Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., of London, for 
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the amount thus expended, and furnish the necessary 
vouchers therefor. HAMILTON FISH. 
Piracy.—On the 19th of February, 1870, 
Baron Gerolt, the North-German minister at 
Washington, addressed an official note to Mr. 
Fish, proposing “‘ combined measures on the 
part of the maritime powers for the exter- 
mination of piracy in the Chinese waters.” 
Mr. Fish, on the 81st of March, replied that 


‘the President had taken great pleasure in com- 


plying with the request of Count Bismarck by 
directing instructionsto Admiral Rodgers to co- 
operate for that purpose with the nayal forces 
of North Germany and such other powers as 
shall receive similar instructions. He added: 
“‘ The codperation of Admiral Rodgers and of 
the forces under his command will, however, 
be limited to cases of recognized piracy. He 
will be instructed to proceed in such a way as 
not to wound the sensibilities of the Chinese 
Government, or to interfere with the lawful 
commerce of the Chinese subjects, or to con- 
flict with the peaceful policy toward China in 
which the Government of North Germany and 
the United States so happily agree.” 
Suspension of Hostilities in Chinese Waters. 
—On November ist, the Secretary of State 
instructed Mr. Bancroft to ascertain if it were 
possible to obtain a suspension of hostilities 
and codperative action between the squadrons 
of France and Germany, in the Chinese waters, 
so far as the protection of lives and property 
of Americans and Europeans might require; 
and instructed Mr. Motley to communicate the 
fact to Lord Granville. This step received the 
approval of the Prussian Government, and the 
cordial sanction of that of Great Britain. 
Tien-tsin Riot —Mr. F. F. Low, on the 27th 
of June, 1870, reported to Mr. Fish that on the 
21st of June, 1870, a riot occurred at Tien-tsin 
which resulted in the death of sixteen French 
subjects, three Russians, and the destruction of 
the French consulate, Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, and the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity. Several native Christians were also 
killed. He further reported that the massacre 
appeared to have been incited by rumors 
that the Sisters of Charity in Tien-tsin were 
purchasing children and killing them to get 
their hearts and eyes for the purpose of 
manufacturing some sort of a medical spe- 
cific. Mr. Low, in giving the details of the 
massacre, and enclosing other accounts of 
it, said that the action of the mob appeared 
not to have been directed against foreigners 
because they were foreigners, but rather 
against Catholics, not because Catholics were 
Christians, but because of their action in filling 
their asylums with children against the wishes 
of the Chinese. All French subjeets.were con- 
sidered as accomplices in the supposed. crime, 
because France appeared to be-the guardian of 
the Catholic missions, The action of the French 
consul in not giving his consent to reasonable 
means for disabusing the Chinese mind of its 
prejudices, and allaying the excitement, and 
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in firing a pistol into a crowd of people, pre- 
cipitated the bloody collision between natives 
and foreigners. 

The ministers of the Western powers, re- 
siding in China, addressed a joint note to Prince 
Kung, requesting the prompt punishment of 
the offenders, and stating that it was indispen- 
sable, while other countries should hear the 
tidings of the crime, that they should at the 
same time be informed that justice was being’ 
done. 

Delay occurring in the administration of the 
proper punishment, and affairs being still in 
such threatening condition as to cause the with- 
drawal of the American missionaries from 
Tungchow to Chefoo, Mr. Low, on the 13th 
of September, addressed a note of expostula- 
tion to Prince Kung. In the note the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs: 

The traditional policy of the United States in their 
intercourse with China is peace, which it is the ear- 
nest desire of the undersigned, as well as his Govern- 
ment, to maintain, and nothing will cause a depart- 
ure from this policy, except the flagrant violation of 
the rights and privileges of their citizens by the people, 
and the failure of the Imperial Government to apply 
the proper remedy promptly. In view of these con- 
siderations, I again most earnestly call your attention 
to the condition of affairs at Tungehow, to the end 
that you will cause such measures to be adopted as 
will assure citizens of the United States of their safety, 
and hasten the return of the missionaries to their 
homes and their posts of duty. 

Though regarding the general tenor of Mr. 
Low’s note as judicious and proper, the Secre- 
tary of State informed him on the 29th of No- 
vember that the remarks above quoted con- 
tained too strong an assurance of forbearance, 


and it seemed to be proper that Prince Kung. 


should understand that any violation of the 
rights of our citizens, and any flagrant viola- 
tion of treaty stipulations of other powers, 
might cause a change in the policy of the Uni- 
ted States, 

The correspondence, continued through sey- 
eral months, depicts at length the causes for 
further disquietude, and the steps taken by the 
treaty powers to secure the protection of 
foreigners. 

Franor.—The good offices of the United 
States were requested by the French Republic, 
to be exercised jointly with those of European 
powers in the interest of peace. Answer was 
made that the established policy of the United 
States forbade them to interfere in European 
questions jointly with European powers. It 
having been ascertained, informally and unoffi- 
cially, that North Germany was not disposed to 
listen to such representations from any power, 
the President declined to take a step which 
could only result in injury to the true interests 
of the United States, without advancing the 
object for which the intervention was invoked. 

Recognition of the Republic.—Early in Sep- 
tember, and after the surrender of the Emperor 
at Sedan, the dynasty of Napoleon III. was 
declared at an end, and a provisional goyern- 
ment, with General Trochu at its head, was 
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organized. On the afternoon of the 5th of 
September, amid great excitement, Gambetta 
proclaimed the republic from a baleony of the 
Hotel de Ville. . 

Mr. Washburne having communicated the 
facts to this Government, by telegraph, he was 
instructed, by the same means, to recognize 
the republic. On the following day, the con- 
gratulations of the President and of the people 
of the United States, on the successful estab- 
lishment of the republic, were telegraphed to 
Mr. Washburne for communication to its rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Washburne, on the 7th of 
September, communicated the intelligence to 
M. Jules Favre, the new French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who desired that an expression 
of his gratitude and profound emotion should 
be made known to the United States. The 
correspondence which took place on this occa- 
sion follows: 

Mr. BE. B. Washburne to M. Jules Faore. 
LeeaTIon oF THE UNITED StatTEs 
Panis, September 7, 1870. 

Sir; I have the honor to state that your commu- 
nication of the 5th instant was received at. this lega- 
tion at 11 o’clock last night, in which you inform me 
that the Government of the national defence has, by 
a resolution of its members, confided to you the de- 
partment of foreign affairs. 

It affords me great pleasure to advise you that I 
have this morning received a telegraphic dispatch 
from my Government instructing me to recognize the 
Government of the national defence as the Govern- 
ment of France, > 

lam, therefore, ready to put myself in communi- 

cation with that Government, and, under your per- 
mission, to transact all such business as may prOD- 
erly appertain to the functions with which I am 
charged. 
Jn making this communication to your Excellency, 
I beg to tender to yourself and to the members of 
the Government of the national defence the felicita- 
tions of the Government and the people of the 
United States. They will have learned with enthu- 
siasm of the proclamation of a republic in France 
accomplished without the shedding of one drop of 
blood, and they will associate themselves in heart 
and sympathy with that great movement, confident 
in the hope of the most. beneficial results to the 
French people and to mankind. 

Enjoying the untold and immeasurable blessings 
of a republican form of government for nearly a cen- 
tury, the people of the United States can but regard 
with profoundest interest the efforts of the French 
People, to whom they are bound by the ties of a tra- 

itional friendship, to obtain such free institutions as 
will become to them and to their POSIT the in- 
alienable rights of ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ 

n_conelusion, I desire to say to your excellency, 
that I congratulate myself that I am to hold relations 
with the Government of the national defence, through 
a gentleman so distinguished as your Excellency, and 
one so well known in my own country for his high 
character and his long and devoted services in ie 
cause of human liberty and free government. 

I take this occasion to assure your Excellency that 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, « B.B. WASHBURNE, 

His Excellency Jurzs Favre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 

M. Jules Favre to Mr. E. B. Washburne. 


(Translation.) 
_ Pants, September 8, 1870. 
Sir: I look upon it as a happy augury for the 
French Republic that it has received as its first diplo- 
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fuaiieisupport the recognition of the Government of 
the United States. No one can better remind us in 
‘words, both just and noble, of the inappreciable 
benefits of a republican government than the repre- 
sentative of a people which has given to the world 
the salutary example of absolute liberty. 
_, You have founded your wise and powerful institu- 
tions upon independence and upon civie virtue, and, 
notwithstanding the terrible trials sustained by you, 
“you have eecaee with an unshaken firmness your 
faith in that grand principle of libérty, from which 
naturally spring dignity, morality, and prosperity. 
Nations, masters of their own destinies, should 
strive to follow in your footsteps. They cannot be 
truly free unless they are devoted, fearless, moder- 
ate; taking for their watchword the love of labor 
and respect for the right of all. This is the pro- 
gramme of the new-born Government of France, 
Springing from the painful crisis provoked by the 
follies of despotism, but at the hour of its birth it 
can have no other thought than to save the country 
from the enemy. Here, too, it meets the example of 
your courage and your perseverance, 

You have sustained a gigantic contest, and you 
have conquered. Strong in the justice of our cause, 
rejecting all lust of conquest, desiring only our inde- 
pendence and our liberty, we have firm hope of suc- 
cess. In the accomplishment of this task we count 
on the aid of all men of heart, and of all governments 
interested in the triumph of peace. The adhesion 
of the Cabinet at Washington would alone give us 
this confidence. The members of the government 
‘beg me to communicate to you all their gratitude for 
it, and to request you to transmit its expression to your 
Government. 

For my part I am happy and proud that fortune 
has permitted me to be the link of union between 
two peoples bound together by so many glorious 
memories, and henceforward by so many noble 
hopes, and I thank you for having, with so great 
kindness toward myself, expressed all which I feel 
toward you, as well as my desire to strengthen more 
and more the relations of affectionate esteem which 
should unite us forever. 

Accept the assurances of the high consideration 
“with which I have the honor'to be, sir, your humble 
and obedient servant, JULES FAVRE. 

Mr. Wasuzuene, Minister of the United States. 


Mr. B. B. Washburne to Mr. Fish. 


Lrcation of THE Unirep Srartzs, t 
Pazts, Sevt. 9, 1870. (Received Sept. 22, 1870. 

Siz: At about 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon a 
large crowd of French Buses came to the legation, 
bearing the French and American flags, repeating 
the eries, '‘ Vive ? Amérique!” ‘* Vive la France!’ 
A delegation, composed of very respectable gentle- 
men, waited upon me in my private room and read a 
short address, begging that I would transmit to m 
Government the thanks of a great number of Frene 
citizens for the promptness and cordiality with which 
it had recognized the French Republic. I beg to 
transmit you a copy of the address to me, and my 
response. ¢ E. B. WASHBURNE. 

(Translation.) 
Lieation pes Erats-Unis, t 
Paris, le 8 Septembre, 1870—4 P. M. 

We come in the name of a large number of French 
citizens, certain that we shall be approved and fol- 
lowed by the whole nation, to beg you to present our 
thanks to your Government for the spontaneity with 
which it answered to the notification of our French 
Republic. To you, sir, reverts a large part of our 
thanks for the gracious words which your heart dic- 
tated in communicating to us the recognition by your 
Government... The French people will long remem- 
ber the excellent words of the American minister. 
We did not expect less of this great and generous 
nation, whose aspirations and principles have always 
been in communion with the ideas of France. Amer- 
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ica and France are sisters, sisters as republics, that 
is to say, sisters in liberty. The ocean which sepa- 
rates us is less deep than the sentiments which unite 
us. 


GrentLemMen: On behalf of my Government I 
thank you for this demonstration. I shall take pleas- 
ure in transmitting the thanks which you have so . 
eloquently expressed for the action which the Goy- 
ernment of the United States has taken in recogniz- 
ing the new republic of France. In my communica- 
tion, to which you so kindly allude, I only expressed 
the sentiments of the President and of the people 
of the United States. The American people feel the 

reatest interest in the grand movement which has 
just been inaugurated in France, and will indulge in 
the most fervent wishes for its success, and for the 
happiness and prosperity of the French people. 
Living themselves under a republican form of goy- 
ernment, they know how to appreciate its blessings, 
and to-day, with warm hearts and eloquent ware 
they felicitate their ancient ally in the aceomplish- 
ment of that peaceful and bloodless revolution which 
must challenge the profound interest of all lovers of 
liberty throughout the world. 

Mr. LE. B. Washburne to Mr. Fish. 


Lueation or THE Unitep Srarzs, 
Paris, Sept. 9, 1870. (Received Sept. 22. 
Sim: I have the honor to enclose you herewith the 
proclamation of the Government of the national de- 
fence, together with certain decrees issued yesterday, 
and appearing in the official journal this morning. 
You will perceive that an election is ordered for the 
16th proximo for members of a National Constituent 
Assembly, to consist of one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. E. B. WASHBURNE. 


Great Brirary. Alabama Claims.—The cor- 
respondence on the Alabama claims, which 
has not been noticed in the Annuat Oycto- 
PZDIA, runs through the years 1869-70. 

After the rejection of the Johnson-Claren- 
don Convention, Mr. Motley was instructed to 
say that this Government, in rejecting the re- 
cent convention, abandons neither its own 
claims nor those of its citizens, nor the hope 
of an early, satisfactory, friendly settlement, 
and to base the cause of grievance against 
Great Britain not so much upon the issuance 
of her recognition of the incipient state of 
war, but upon her conduct under and subse- 
quent to such recognition. That minister did 
not represent to Lord Clarendon the hope of 
an early, satisfactory, and friendly settlement. 
He said that the President recognized the 
right of a sovereign power to issue proclama- 
tions of neutrality between the insurgent por- 
tion of a nation and the lawful government, 
when such insurrection should have gained 
the necessary magnitude, consistency, and ex- 
tent of organized power and probability of 
justification be success, but that such meas- 
ures must always be taken with a full view of 
the grave responsibilities assumed. His course 
in this respect being disapproved by the Goy- 
ernment, negotiations were withdrawn from 
London, and, it appearing by a subsequent dis- 
patch that he had submitted an account of the 
interview to Lord Clarendon for verification, he 
was instructed to inform Lord Clarendon that 
his course had been disapproved. 

On the 25th of September, 1869, Mr. Fish 
instructed Mr. Motley to read a dispatch of 
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that date to Lord Clarendon, in which he stated 
that . 


The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains, that every sovereign power decides for it- 
self, on its responsibility, the question whether or 
not it will, ata given time, accord the status of bel- 
ligerency to the insurgent subjects of another power. 
as also the larger question of the’ independence o 


-such subjects, and their accession to the family of 


sovereign states, 

But the rightfulness of such an act depends on the 
occasion and the circumstances, and it is an act, like 
the sovereign act of war, which the morality of the 
public law and practice requires should be deliberate, 


seasonable, an aia in reference to surrounding» 
e 


facts; national belligerency, indeed, like national in- 
dependence, being but an existing fact, officially ree- 
ognized as such ‘without which such a declaration 
is only the indirect manifestation of a particular line 
of policy. 


Mr. Fish further said: 


We hold that the international duty of the Queen’s 
Government in this respect was above and indepen- 
dent of the municipal laws of England. * * * The 
President is not yet prepared to pronounce on the 

uestion of the indemnities which he thinks due by 

reat Britain to individual citizens of the United 
States, for the destruction of their property by rebel 
cruisers fitted out in the ports of Great Britain, 

Nor is he now ropaeae: to speak of the reparation 
which he thinks Ate by the British Government for 
the larger account of the vast national injuries it has 
inflicted on the United States. 

Nor does he attempt now to measure the relative 
effect of the various causes of injury, whether by un- 
timely recognition of belligerency, by suffering the 
fitting out of rebel ernisers, or by the supply of 
ships, arms, and munitions of war, to the Confeder- 
ates, or otherwise, in whatsoever manner. 

Nor does it fall within the scope of this dispatch 
to discuss the important changes in the rules of pub- 
lic law, the desirableness of which has been demon- 


strated by the incidents of the last few years now | 


under consideration, and which, in view of the mari- 
time prominence of Great Britain and the United 
States, it would befit them to mature, and propose 
to the other states of Christendom. * * * 4 though 
the United States are anxious for a settlement on a 
liberal and comprehensive basis of all the questions 
which now interfere with the entirely cordial rela- 
tions which they desire to exist between the two gov- 
ernments, vey do not now propose or desire to set 
any time for this settlement. On the contrary, they 
prefer to leave that question, and also the more im- 
portant question of the means and method of removing 
the causes of complaint, of restoring the much-de- 
sired relations of foeee cordiality, and the prevent- 
ing of the probability of like questions in the future, 
to the consideration of her Majesty’s Government. 
They will, however, be ready, whenever her Majes- 
ty’s Government shall think the proper time has come 
for a renewed negotiation, to entertain any proposi- 
tion which that Government shall think proper to 
present, and to apply to such propositions their ear- 
nest and sincere wishes and endeavors for a solution, 
honorable and satisfactory to both countries. 


To this Lord Clarendon, on the 6th of No- 
vember, made reply, in which he stated: 


The Government of her Majesty, equally with the 
Government of the United States, earnestly desire 
that all differences between the two nations may be 
adjusted amicably and compatibly with the honor of 
each, and that all causes of future difference between 
them may be prevented; and they would heartily 
codperate with the Government of the United States 
in laying down as between themselves, and in reeom- 
mending for adoption by other maritime nations, 


such principles of maritime law as might obviate the 
recurrence of similar causes of difference. between 


em. : a 
And it is because they earnestly desire to hasten 
the period at which these important objects may be 
accomplished, that her is pos *s Government have 
determined not to follow Mr, Fish through the long 
recapitulation of the various points that have been 
discussed in the voluminous correspondence that has 
taken place between the two governments for several 
years. "4 


And further: a 


But her Majesty’s Government fully agree with 
Mr. Fish in considering that it would be desirable 
to turn the difficulties which have arisen between 
the two governments to good account, by making 
the solution of them subservient to the adoption, as 
between themselves in the first instance, of such 
changes in the rules of public law as may prevent 
the recurrence, between nations that may concur in 
them, of similar difficulties hereafter. ; 

You may assure Mr. Fish that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will cooperate with the Government of the 
United States for so salutary a result, which would 
redound to the mutual honor of both countries, and, if 
accepted by other maritime nations, have an important 
influence toward maintaining the peace of the world. 


He also enclosed more informal notes, which 
became the subjects of considerable correspond- 
ence in the course of the following winter to 
ascertain their character. 

After the death of Lord Clarendon, it being 
supposed that the new minister might perhaps 
desire to reopen negotiations, Mr. Motley was 
inyited to resign, in order to afford the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to be represented by a 
person in harmony with it. Declining to do 
so, he was removed. : 

Fisheries —Early in the season of 1870, the 
Dominion authorities revoked the system of 
fishing-licenses hitherto existing under their 
laws; and the Canadian Parliament, on the 
12th of May, enacted a law which authorized 
British officers to bring vessels, hovering within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors of Canada, into port, to 
search the cargo, to examine the master on 
oath touching the cargo and voyage, and to 
inflict upon him a heavy pecuniary penalty, if 
true answers were not given; and if sucha 
vessel should be found “preparing to fish” 
within three marine miles of any such coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors, without a license, or 
after the expiration of the period named in the 
last license granted to it, it was proyided that 
the vessel, with her tackle, etc., should be 
forfeited. 

The limits of Canada, as defined by the act 
of Parliament of 1825, exceed the limits exist- 
ing at the conclusion of the treaty of 1818 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
The late acts of the Canadian Parliament relat- 
ing to inshore fishing infringe the treaty so far 
as they are applied to the coast beyond the 
Canadian boundary of 1818. The Secretary 
of State, in his note of May 31, 1870, to Mr. 
Thornton, communicated the views of this Goy- 
ernment as to that point. Mr. Thornton, in 
reply, said that, while he thought the Secretary 
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of State was right in his statement as to the 
boundary of Canada, he would refer the subject 
to the Canadian Government and report their 
reply. Since the receipt of this acknowledg- 
ment, no further information to change the 
view of the United States Government has 
been received. 

A discrepancy which would have resulted to 
the disadvantage of United States fishermen, 
having been discovered between the instruc- 
tions issued to Vice-Admiral Wellesley by the 
Admiralty, and those issued by him to the Brit- 


ish vessels under his command in Canadian ° 


waters, the Secretary of State, on the 3d of 
June, called the attention of Mr. Thornton to 
the subject. Mr. Fish was assured, in reply, 
that the vice-admiral’s instructions would be 
modified so that fishing-vessels would not be 
seized unless it were evident and could be 
clearly proved that the offence of fishing had 
been committed, and the vessel itself captured, 
within three miles of land. Mr. Thornton ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the circular of 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon the sub- 
ject of inshore fishing might lead to mis- 
understanding, inasmuch as it limited the ju- 
risdiction of the Dominion of Canada to 
three marine miles from the shores without re- 
gard to its jurisdiction over creeks and bays, or 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of 1818, in 
which, he claimed, the United States renounced 
the right of fishing within three miles, not of 
coasts only, but of bays, creeks, or harbors of 
British dominion in America. ‘In reply to the 
last statement, the Secretary of State, on 30th 
ef June, informed Mr. Thornton that the 
President directed the British Government 
to be informed that the description of the 
limits of Canadian maritime jurisdiction con- 
tained in the Treasury circular was adopted for 
the sake of brevity in expressing the interpre- 
tation heretofore placed by the United States 
on the first article of the Treaty of 1818, and 
not for renewing a controversial discussion 
on the subject. 

In August last the Dominion Government 
prohibited United States fishing-vessels from 
entering any harbor under its jurisdiction for 
the purpose of leaving fish in bond, and subse- 
_ quently reshipping them. This prohibition 
was extended to the obtaining of supplies. 
This measure was the occasion of the abandon- 
ment of many voyages and consequent dam- 
age to the fishing interests of the United 
States. 

The purpose of the Dominion Government 
seems to have been to compel the conclusion 
of a reciprocity treaty by the United States. 

On the 13th of September, the Assistant- 
Secretary of State requested information from 
the consul of the United States as to whether 
the practice of transshipment in bond was not 
permitted before the existence of the late Reci- 
procity Treaty, whether the American fishing- 
vessels were admitted to ports of entry’ in 
British North America for that or any other 


purpose prior to the date of that treaty, and 
if it was prohibited by any colonial law; if 
any prosecutions for the violation thereto had 
taken place, and their results. It was ascer- 
tained that the practice of procuring sup- 
plies at colonial ports had long prevailed 
with mutual advantage; that since the abro- 
gation of the Reciprocity Treaty it had been 
the practice of the colonial authorities to per- 
mit the transshipment in bond of American- 
caught fish. It was not ascertained that any 
prosecutions had arisen out of the exercise of 
these privileges... Subsequent seizures, by Brit- 
ish authorities, of United States fishing-vessels, 
under circumstances which did not seem to 
warrant such a severe measure, were the occa- 
sion of the following correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the United States 
consul-general at Montreal : 


Mr. Fish to Mr. William A. Dart. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineron, October 29, 1870. 

Sir: Several seizures of American fishing-vessels 
are reported by the consular officers within your 
consulate-general, and by the parties interested. 
Some of the vessels thus seized, upon the charge of 
violating the laws of the Dominion of Canada, or 
the other British North American provinces, have 
been taken into port for adjudication by the tribu- 
nals to which that function is assigned by the 
laws of the respective provinces. It is to be pre- 
sumed that those tribunals will decide the cases re- 
epeptively with intelligence and impartiality. _ It is 
the duty of the owners of the vessels to defend 
their interests before the courts at their own expense 
and without special assistance from the Government 
in the present stage of affairs. It is for those tri- 
bunals to construe the statutes under which they 
act. If the construction they may adopt shall ap- 

ear to be in contravention of our treaties with Great 

ritain, or to be (which cannot be anticipated) pen 
ly erroneous in a case admitting no reasonable doubt, 
it will then become the duty of the Government— 
a duty it will not be slow to discharge—to avail 
itself of all necessary means for obtaining redress. 
The present embarrassment is that, while we have 
reports of several seizures upon grounds as stated by 
the interested parties, which seem to be in contra- 
vention of international law and special treaties re- 
lating to the fisheries, these alleged causes of seiz- 
ure are regarded as pretensions of over-zealous offi- 
cers of the British Navy and the colonial vessels, 
which will, as we hope and are bound in courtesy to 
expect, be repudiated by the courts before which our 
vessels are to be brought for adjudication. It is the 
desire of this Government, nevertheless, that our 
consular officers should watch the course of proceed- 
ingin these eases, and give props and authentic 
information of any decision which may be made in 
them. In particular, if the charge against any Amer- 
ican fishing-vessel is only that she has been prepar- 
ing to fish, without actual fishing, in the prohibited 
limits, it is to be made known to the counsel of the 
owners of the vessel that this Government is not dis- 
posed to regard such mere preparation as an infrac- 
tion of the obligations of our citizens engaged in the 
outfit and employment of fishing-vessels, and it is 
desirous of having the point distinctly presented and 
adjudicated, if possible, without being complicated 
with other questions, so that, if adversely decided, 
a case presenting that single issue may be made for 
appeal to the British tribunal of last resort. It is 
understood that the instructions of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain do not authorize the cap- 
ture of an American vessel wnless found jishing within 
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three miles of the coasts from which they are pro- 
hibited, or of a line drawn across the mouths of bays 
whose mouths do not exceed six geographical miles 
in width. In any case of condemnation, it is desira- 
ble to have it appear with precision as well whether 
the vessel condemned was fishing within. the pro- 
hibited distance, as whether the actual capture was 
made within that distance or beyond it, so as to be 
upon the high-seas, in the sense which this Govern- 
ment is disposed to attach to these words, for the 
purpose of questions arising out of the operations of 
our fishing-vessels on the northeastern coast. 

In short, without incurring any expense in the em- 
ployment of counsel till further instructed, it is ex- 


pected that our consular officers in the districts. 


where trials may take place of American vessels for 
supposed violations of the laws of the British impe- 
rial or colonial Governments will lend their counte- 
nance and aid to the parties interested, and give 
prompt information of any decisions which may be 
made, They will request, in courteous terms, of the 
proper officer of any court making a decision, a certi- 
tied copy of the opinion which may be written in the 
cause, paying the proper fee therefor, which will be 
allowed in their quarterly accounts, and forward it 
with the least possible delay. 

This Department has expected such information 
from the spontaneous activity of our consular officers 
and attributes the absence of it to the provincial 
courts being now in vacation. If this is the fact, I 
shall be glad to be informed of the dates at which 
the respective courts, having jurisdiction in the 
premises, may be expected to convene for the dis- 
patch of business. 

You will call the attention of all the consuls in 
your jurisdiction to the contents of this instruction, 
who are located at points where vessels will be likely 
to be taken in for adjudication. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


Mr. William A. Dart to Mr, Fish. 


CoNSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERIOA FOR THE Brit. N. AMERICAN Provinces, 
Monrreat, JVov. 3, 1870. (Rec’ved Nov. 5.) 


Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 


your dispatch of the 29th ultimo, in reference to the 
seizure of American fishing-vessels off the coast of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Upon the receipt of your telegram of the 28th ulti- 
mo, I sent a dispatch to all the consuls in the mari- 
time provinces, calling their attention to their duty 
to report on cases of seizure by telegraph, and also 
in writing by mail. 

Upon the receipt of yours of the 29th, which came 
to hand yesterday, I caused copies to be at once 
prepared, and dispatched the same by mail, accom- 
panied by a letter to each, of which the enclosed is a 
copy Two, at least, of the important consuls, that 
at Halifax and St. John, are now absent on leave from 
the Department, and I fear their deputies may not be 
as accurate in collecting information as the consuls 
would have been if at home, 

It seems to me that the unfriendly construction 
given by the Dominion Government of the Treaty of 
1818 was intensified in its harshness by the almost 
covert manner in which it was sought to be enforced. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that our consuls 
could ascertain from the commanders of the various 
armed vessels what they would consider cause for 
seizure and condemnation. 

No adequate or suitable notice was given to tho 
captains of American fishing-vessels, and they were 
seized for acts which they had been permitted to do 
from time immemorial, as well before as subsequently 
to the above-mentioned treaty, 

Information has come to me from so many sources 
of declarations made by the various ministers of the 
Dominion Government, that I cannot doubt, and it 
is openly proclaimed here and belieyed to be true, 
that the enforcement of the above-mentioned treaty, 


in the manner it has been enforced, has two objects, 
viz.: one of which is to create a Canadian sentiment, 
in antagonism to the United States, with a view to 
check the spread of American sentiment here look- 
ing to ultimate annexation; the other object is, by 
the close control of the fishing interests to compel the 
United States, pe her interests, to make a treaty. 
of reciprocity of trade between the United States and. 
the British provinces in North America. ea 
The prevention of our vessels from purchasing 
supplies in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
is injuring the trade and commerce of those points, 
while the Dominion Government is deriving no cor- 
responding advantage. ; at] 
ut a small fraction of the fish taken there is taken 

by the Canadians, and the exclusion of the people 
of the United States from there will not be likely, in 
view of the character of the inhabitants, and the 
duty upon fish, if maintained, to increase the num- 
ber of Cansdian fishermen, crue 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant , 
WILLIAM A. DART, Consul-General. » 


ConsULATE-GENERAL OF THE Unitep States oF ) 

Amenica For THE Brir. N. Arertoan Provincgs, 
Montrear, Vovember 2, 1870. f 

Sm: I transmit herewith a copy of a communica- 
tion which I have just received from the Department 
of State, giving its views and wishes in reference to 
the seizure of American vessels for alleged violation 
of the treaties and laws passed in pursuance to them 
regulating the fishing-trade between the United 
States and the British North American provinces... I 
had supposed that the consuls within whose districts 
seizures have been made had kept the Department 
fully advised of each seizure and the ground upon 
which they were respectively made. I fear this duty 
has been neglected, which is much to be regretted 
considering c large interests involved, and the deli- 
cate and important questions that may arise. The 
neglect should be remedied at once and fully. 

You will please sh at your earliest opportunity 
what Bib ox have been seized, the date of seizure 
respectively, upon what alleged grounds, and what 
disposition has been made of the vessel. If a libel 
of information has been filed in the Admiralty Court, 
obtain a copy of it and transmit it to the Depart- 
ment. State when the courts commenced session, or 
when they will hold a session at which the several 
cases of seizure will be tried. Consult freely with 
the attorneys for the claimants of the seyeral vessels, 
and make yourself familiar with the precise points 
which have arisen or will be likely to arise in each 
case, and with great care to accuracy, and transmit 
that information to the Department of State, and in 
cases where condemnation has already been had, 
procure and send to the Department the opinion of 
the judge condemning it; and it would be well, in 
case a vessel were released, to procure and send a 
like opinion. 

You should keep the Department as freely and ac- 
curately advised of all these cases of seizure as a 
lawyer would his client in the progress and determi- 
nation of an important suit. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
WVILLTAML A. DART, Consul-General, 


Northwest Boundary.—In April last, whilo 
engaged.in locating a military reservation near 
Pembina, a corps of engineers discovered that 
the commonly-received boundary-line between 
the United States and the British possessions 
at that place is about 4,700 feet south of the 
true position of the forty-ninth parallel, and 
that the line, if correctly run, would leave the 
fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Pem- 
bina, within the territory of the United States. 
This information having been communicated 
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' to the British Government, the United States 
were requested to consent, and did consent, to 
the present British occupation of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s fort. Deeming it important, 
however, that the boundary-line should be defi- 
nitely fixed by a joint commission of the two 
Governments, estimates of the cost of such a 
commission were submitted by the President 
to Congress at the beginning of its present 
session. 

International Coinage-—The Senate of the 
United States having, by resolution, requested 
the President to invite correspondence with 
Great Britain and other foreign powers, with 
a view to promote the adoption of a common 
anit and standard of an international gold coin- 
age, the Secretary of State, by direction of the 
President, on the 11th of June addressed a cir- 
eular, upon the subject, to the legations of the 
United States in Great Britain and in OContinen- 
tal Europe. The circular contains an elaborate 
and forcible statement of the reasons rendering 
the adoption of such a measure desirable, and 
suggests, as a plan favorable to the United 
States, the scheme known as the dollar scheme. 
This scheme proposes a reduction in the value 
of the dollar of three-tenths of one per cent., in 


erder to make the coin of metrical weight, so” 
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that three dollars coined of nine-tenths fineness, 
shall weigh five grammes, while two dollars shall 
contain three grammes of fine gold. It also con- 
templates that the British penny shall be equiv- 
alent to two metric cents, and that the sover- 
eign and a new French coin of twenty-five 
francs, shall each be brought to the weight, 
fineness, size, and value of the half-eagle as re- 
duced. It suggests (for consideration only, and 
not as the best theoretical solution of the ques- 
tion) that the international value of the coins 
of the nations that may become parties to any 
monetary convention, or who may in any other 
way arrange this question between themselves, 
shall be determined by the quantity of pure 
gold which it contains, which measure shall be | 
expressed in a common standard of weight 
upon its face; and that, unless absolute unifi- 
cation can be obtained, all other questions of 
coinage be left to local law and experience. 
The French decigramme is suggested as the most 
convenient common measure by which to de- 
termine this quantity, and that it is desirable, 
if possible, to avoid running this expression 
into a fraction. 

The Government of the United States sug- 
gests (also for consideration only) the following 
as a practicable table: 


Present weight in 
; Gecteat trestions off oaee aes 
Country. Denominations of Coin. pure go rationed rcleny of the peat of 
iu COIN. 
United States............ LGU CAD LC. merge ieem cite pisces tet hes ess cictes 75.232 75 —3-10 
Great BwibAins,. yess «ole - BONGLCIONA erence wc viee ener nec ere 73.224 73 + 
irencetts. Setirdavciaces es PN SDOLEOUG at raatsite wales oxo soled apobia lean its ora 58.065 58 —1-12 
PPE OINTY. (echo. 0 he tian « Frederick d’or prior to 1858........2.0000: 60.802 60 =e 
PAPAS ERUAN Ete che. bie w0)6 0 Moubleduoypestceres (=. anes 2 ara biged 68.838 69 44 
Mintzverein..2. 000s. Oromo neti ntacca tisk yc esc ss aaceers 100.00 HUY Neteobies 
FP SS1A Sera sya > Bieia ge Si «in.«/@ Maltormperialen ances os cores ona eiteteen 59.987 60 +1-30 
ROPSATE Gas <c0 fdi= dl mrevcaseort= Doubloon of 10 escudos, since 1864........ 75.483 5 ae 


These suggested changes are slight, and need 
scarcely be accounted for. If adopted, they 
afford in the decigramme an international unit 
which will be easily convertible from one ex- 
pression into another, and fine gold is made 
the standard, without reference to the quantity 
of alloy. 

On the 2d of July, Mr. Bancroft communi- 
cated to. this Government a statement relating 
to the subject, which he had received from the 
Government of North Germany. He said that 
a reform of German coinage was contem- 
plated; that certain steps of legislative inquiry 
indicated that fact. It seemed that the ten- 
dency in Germany was strong toward the 
adoption of the five-and-twenty franc gold- 
pieces as a standard. 

Japan. Deportation of Christians. —In 
1869 there were statements made to the rep- 
resentatives of Western powers in Japan, that 
native Christians in the islands of Soto had 
been persecuted to death by Japanese officers 
in charge of the islands. The investigations 
made by the Japanese Government failed to 
find any substantial~grounds for the report. 
Early in 1870 it reached the ears of the for- 


eign representatives that a system of deporta- 
tion of the native Christians had been under- 
taken, and that the inhabitants of an entire 
Christian village were to be dispersed in the 
surrounding country. 

On the 19th of January an interview was 
held in the city of Yeddo between the highest 
Japanese officers of state and the foreign rep- 
resentatives, in which the arrest of the depor- 
tation of Christians was under consideration. 
The result of the interview was a full under- 
standing of the policy of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment in decreeing that native Christians should 
be deported “‘to labor in the mines and live in 
the forests.” 

Mr. DeLong, United States minister in Ja- 
pan, reported that a distinct and positive avow- 
al was obtained to the effect that the Mikado’s 
government, based upon the Sintoo creed,” and 
depending for its perpetuity on the mainte- 
nance of that faith, foresaw in the propagand- 
ism of Christianity the overthrow of its faith 
and the fall of its dynasty. 

The Government, while intrenching itself 
behind the legal shield of an abstract right to 
manage its own internal affairs without inter- 
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position, had no intention of practising cruelty 
in carrying out its policy. 

It further appeared that the habit of propa- 
gandism, in contravention of J apanese law and 
treaty rights, by foreign missionaries, had 
caused the converts to assume contemptuous 
attitudes in relation to the sacred things of 
the Sintoo faith. 

In his dispatch, No. 14, of January 22d, Mr. 
DeLong says: ‘‘It is quite clear that, by the 
deportation of over three thousand native 
Christians, the Mikado’s government contem- 
plates the conciliation of the Sintoo priesthood, 
the bigoted country squires, and all those nu- 
merous daimio’s retainers and others in all 
parts of Japan, who are only by their own 
quarrels and feuds with their neighbors pre- 
vented from forming and organizing them- 
selves into a great national anti-foreign party, 
which, if it were possible, would be over- 
whelming in its strength and unanimity on 
that basis.” 

The Secretary of State having received Mr. 
DeLong’s account of the efforts of the foreign 
representatives in Japan to obtain a modifica- 
tion of the decrees of deportation, and haying 
considered the disposition of the Japanese 
Government to comply therewith so far as con- 
sistent with its own security, informed Mr. De 
Long on the 18th of April that his individual 
and codperative efforts to prevent persecution 
were cordially approved by the Department. 

Mr. Fish says further that these deplorable 
acts of the Japanese Government, however cruel 
and uncalled for, do not seem to have been done 
in violation of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween Japan and the United States. They 


rather appear to have been done in the exer-~ 


cise of the internal authority which that goy- 
ernment claims to possess over its subjects. 

Until the views of the other treaty powers 
can be ascertained, the Department can give 
you no other instruction than to continue to 
act in the same spirit whenever occasion shall 
call for your interference. 

An expression of the views of the other 
treaty powers having been invited. by the Sec- 
retary of State, it was ascertained that the 
British Government, although desiring to use 
their influence on all occasions in favor of na- 
tive Christians in Japan, would not think it 
advisable to put upon the Mikado such an 
amount of pressure as might, if successful, 
serve to imperil his position with his subjects 
in general; that it had learned with satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Fish had expressed himself en- 
tirely opposed, on grounds both of principle 
and expediency, to the employment of force in 
behalf of Christian converts in Japan. 

The British Government commended to its 
minister in Japan the propriety of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries impressing upon their 
converts the necessity of not setting them- 
selves, upon the strength of their conversion, 
in opposition to the law of the empire. Ina 
communication to Lord Lyons, the Earl of 


Clarendon seemed to regard the distribution ° 
of the converts in nineteen different localities _ 
as more calculated to facilitate, the propaga- 
tion of Christianity throughout Japan than | 
their unmolested residence in their former or 
any one locality. 

He also commended to the French Goyern- 
ment the policy of sustaining the Japanese in 


the interdiction of the propagandism of Chris- 


tianity by Roman Catholic missionaries. 

The views of the British and French Goy- 
ernments, which corresponded with those of 
this Government, were communicated on the 
18th of June to Mr, DeLong. 

Nortu Germany. Protection of North Ger- 
mans in France.—About the middle of July 
France declared war against North Germany, 
and the United States were invited by the 
North-German Government to assume the pro- 
tection of its subjects in France during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities. Mr. Washburne was 
instructed to ask the assent of the French Goy- 
ernment to this arrangement. This assent 
was freely given. 

The Swiss minister in France was charged 
with the protection of the subjects of Bavaria 
and Baden, and the Russian minister with that 
of the subjects of Wiirtemberg. 

The French Government felt called upon, 
shortly after the breaking out of the war, to 
forbid the departure from France of such Ger- 
mans as were subject to military duty in their 
own country. Mr. Washburne endeavored to 
obtain a modification of this determination of 
the Emperor’s Government, and protested 
against the doctrine held by the Duke de 
Gramont as to the right of belligerents toward 
enemies’ subjects residing in the belligerent’s 
country. f ’ 

Mr. Washburne’s notes received the approy- 
al of the Secretary of State, and are to be 
found on pages 82 and 96 of the Executive 
Document No. 1, third session, Forty-second 
Congress.. In the last note of the Duke de 
Gramont to Mr. Washburne, the expulsion of 
all Germans from France is alluded to as a 
possibility of the future. In the middle of Au- 
gust Mr. Washburne was informed by the 
French minister of the Interior that it had 
been determined to order all Germans, in the 
most* humane manner, to leave the country. 
A very interesting account of Mr. Washburne’s 
measures to obtain a revocation of the order 
is to be found on pages 99 to 103 of the above- 
mentioned document. 

The situation of the Germans was aggravated 
by General Trochu’s proclamation of August 
24th, expelling ‘useless mouths,” and of Au- 
gust 28th, expelling foreigners. 

The necessity of providing some pecuniary 
relief for its distressed subjects was made 
known to the North-German Government. 
By its order a credit was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Washburne to pay the expenses, to the 
frontier, of Germans leaving France. 

On the 2d of September Mr, Washburne in- 
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formed the Secretary of State that the United 
States legution had visaed passports and given 
safe-conduct for thirty thousand subjects of 
the North-German Confederation,’ expelled 
from France, eight thousand of whom had 
been furnished with railroad tickets, and a 
less number with a small amount of money. 

Rights of Neutrals—The principles which 
formed the celebrated declaration of the Oon- 
gress of Paris were early in the war accepted 
by France as the rule by which her conduct as 
to neutrals would be guided. 

The Danish proclamation of neutrality also 
announced the adhesion of Denmark to these 
principles. 

The North-German Confederation officially 
communicated to the United States its inten- 
tion of adhering to the principle that private 
property on the high-seas would be exempt 
from seizure by Prussian ships without regard 
to reciprocity. The Government of the United 
States was especially gratified by this an- 
nouncement, and on the 22d of July the fol- 
lowing note was addressed by the Secretary 
of State to Baron Gerolt: 


DEPARTMENT OF at 
Wasuineton, July 22, 1870. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 19th instant, communicating to 
this Government the text of a dispatch from Count 
Bismarck, to the effect that private property on the 
high-seas will be exempt from seizure by the ships 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without regard to 
reciprocity. 

In compliance with the request further contained 
in your note, that communication has been officially 
made public from this Department. 

It is now nearly a century since the United States 
through Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, an 
John Adams, their plenipotentiaries, and Prussia, 
under the guidance of the great Frederick, entered 
jnto-a treaty of amity and commerce, to be in force 
for ten years from its date, whereby it was agreed 
that, if war should unhappily arise between the two 
contracting parties, ‘‘ all merchant and trading vessels 
employed in exchanging the products of different 
places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and comforts of human life more easy to 
be obtained, and more general, should be allowed to 
pass free and unmolested; and that neither of the 
contracting powers should grant or issue any commis- 
sion to any private armed vessels, empowering them 
to take or destroy such trading-vessels, or interrupt 
such commerce.’’ 

The Government of the United States receives with 
great pleasure the renewed adherence of a great and 
enlightened German Government to the principle 
temporarily established by the Treaty of 1785, and 
since'then advocated by this Government whenever 
opportunity has offered. In 1854, President Pierce 
in his annual message to Congress, said; ‘ Should 
the leading powers of Europe concur in proposing, 
as a rule of international law, to exempt private 
property upon the ocean from seizure by public armed 
cruisers, as well as by privateers, the United States 
will readily meet them on that broad ground,’ In 
1856, this Government was invited to give its adhe- 
sion to the declaration of Paris. Mr. Marcy, the then 
Secretary of State, replied: ‘‘ The President proposes 
to add tothe first proposition in the declaration of the 
Congress at Paris the following words: ‘And that 
the private property of the subjects or citizens of a 
belligerent on the high-seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by public armed vessels of the other belliger- 
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ent, unless it be contraband. Thus amended, the 
Government of the United States wills adopt. it, 
together with the other three principles contained in 
that declaration.’’? And again, in 1861, Mr. Seward 
renewed the offer to give the adhesion of the United 
States to the declaration of the Congress of Paris, 
and expressed a preference that the same amend- 
ment should be retained, 

Count Bismarck’s dispatch, communicated in your 
letter of the 19th instant, shows that North Germany 
is willing to recognize this principle’ (even without 
reciprocity) in the war which has now unhappily 
broken out between that country and France. ‘This 
gives reason to hope that the Government and the 
people of the United States may soon be gratified by 
seeing it universally recognized as another restraining 
and harmonizing influence imposed by modern civil- 
ization upon the art of war. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my very high 
consideration. HAMILTON FISH. 


On the 28d day of August, the President 
found it necessary to issue his proclamation 
enjoining neutrality as to the belligerents in 
the present war. 

French cruisers appearing off the coasts and 
harbors of the United States, apparently with 
a view to abuse their hospitality by making 
such waters subservient to purposes of war, 
the President issued his proclamation on the 
8th of October, defining the rights and obliga- 
tions of the belligerents as to such neutral 
waters. 

Rights of Legation.—After the circumvalla- 
tion of Paris by the Germans, Count Bismarck 
wrote to M. Jules Favre that a courier with the 
dispatches of foreign ministers in Paris would 
be allowed to pass through the lines of the 
besieging army, on the condition that such 
dispatches should be unsealed, subject to the 
inspection of the Prussian authorities, and to 
contain nothing in relation to the war. - The 
diplomatic corps in Paris unanimously de- 
termined not to accept the conditions. 

On the 6th of October the representatives 
of foreign powers in Paris addressed a joint 
note to Count Bismarck, stating that, if the 
condition (viz., to send dispatches unsealed) was 
insisted upon, it would be impossible for the 
diplomatic representatives of neutral states to 
keep up official communications with their 
respective governments. 

Count Bismarck, on the 10th of October, 
made the following reply: 

VERSAILLES, October 10, 1870. 

Str: [have had the honor to receive the letter of 
the 6th October, by which the members of the diplo- 
matic corps who still reside in Paris wished to inform 
me that it would be impossible for them to entertain 
official relations with their governments, if the con- 
dition was to be insisted on that only open dispatches 
could be addressed to them. When the refusal of an 
armistice by the French Government rendered the 
continuation of the siege of Paris inevitable, the 
Government of the King, at his own instance, noti- 
fied the agents of the neutral powers accredited to 
Berlin, by a circular note of the 26th September, 
from the Secretary of State, M. Von Thile, that lib- 
erty of relations with Paris existed only so far as per- 
mitted by military events. 

The same day I received, at Ferricres, the com- 
munication of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of the national defence, informing me of 
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the desire expressed by the diplomatic corps to send 
a courier each week with the dispatches for their 


‘governments. I did not hesitate, in accordance with 


the rules established by international law, to give 
the answer dictated to me by the exigencies of the 
military situation. It has seemed proper to the men 
actually in power to establish the seat of their 

overnment in the interior of the fortifications of 

aris, and to choose this city and its environs for the 
scene of war. If the members of the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the preceding government have 
decided to share, with the Government of national 
defence, inconveniences inseparable from a stay in a 
besieged fortress, the responsibility for it does not 
rest with the Government of the King. 

Whatever may be our: confidence that the sub- 
scribers to the letter of the 6th October will submit 
personally, in the communications addressed to their 
governments, to the obligations which their presence 
in a strongly-besieged place may impose on diplo- 
matic agents, in accordance with the rules of war, we 
must not the less take into consideration the fact that 
the importance of certain facts in a military point of 
view might escape them, It is evident, besides, that 
they could not offer to us the same guarantee for the 
messengers whom they are to employ, and whom we 
shall be obliged to allow to pass our lines. A state 
of things has been produced in Paris no analogous 
precedent to which is offered by modern history, 
viewed from the stand-point of international law. 

A government, at war with a power which has not 
yet recognized it, is shut up in a petals fortress, 
and sees itself surrounded by a party of diplomatists, 
who had been accredited to a government for which 
the Government of the national defence has been sub- 
stituted. In presence of so irregular a situation, it 
will be difficult to establish, on the basis of the law 
of nations, rules which would be incontestable from 
all points of view. 

I believe myself entitled to hope that. your Excel- 
leney will comprehend the justice of these observa- 
tions, and will appreciate the considerations which, 
to my lively regret, prevent me from giving assent to 
the desire expressed in your letter of the 6th October. 
Besides, if the subscribers cannot admit the justice of 
this denial, the governments which they have rep- 
resented at Paris, and whom I shall, without delay 
make acquainted with the correspondence exchange 
between us, will put themselves in communication 
with the Government of the King, in order to examine 
the questions of the laws of nations, which are at- 
tached to the abnormal condition which events and 
the measures of the Government of the national de- 
fence have created in Paris. 

BISMARCK, 


I have the honor, ete., 

The Secretary of State, in receiving informa- 
tion of what had occurred, on the 11th of No- 
vember addressed the following dispatch to 
Mr. Bancroft: 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, ) 
Wasuinaron, Vovember 11, 1870. f 

Sim: The refusal of the German authorities at the 
investment of Paris to allow the United States minis- 
ter there to send a messenger to London with a 
pouch, with dispatches from his legation, unless the 
contents of the pouch should be unsealed, must be 
regarded as an uncourteous proceeding, which cannot 
be acquiesced in by this Government. Blockade by 
both sea and land is a military measure for the re- 
duction of an enemy’s fortress, by preventing the 
access of relief from without, and by compelling the 
troops and inhabitants to surrender for want of sup- 
plies. When, however, the blockaded fortress hap- 
pens to be the capital of the country where the 
diplomatic representative of a neutral state resides, 
has the blockading force a right to eut him off from 
all intercourse by letter with the outer world, and 
even with his own government? No such right is 
either expressly recognized by public law, or is even 


alluded to in any treatise on the subject. The right 
of legation, however, is fully acknowledged, and, as 
incident to that right the privilege of ‘sending and 
receiving messages. This privilege is acknowledged 
in unqualified terms. There is no exception or reser- 
yation looking to the possibility of blockade of a 
capital by a hostile force. Although such, blockades 
are not of frequent occurrence, their liability to 
happen must have presented itself to the minds of 
the writers on public law, and, if they had supposed 
that the right of sending messengers was merged in 
or subordinate to the popeent rights of the assail- 
ant, they certainly would have said so. Indeed, the 
rights of legation under such circumstances must he 
regarded as paramount to any belligerent right. 
They ought not to be questioned or curtailed, unless 
the ating arty has good reason to believe that 
they will be abused, or unless some military neces- 
sity, which upon proper statement must be regarded 
as obvious, shall require the curtailment. f 

The condition upon which the sending of mes- 
sengers was offered was humiliating, and could not 
be accepted by any diplomatic agent with any self- 
respect. Correspondence between those officers and 
their governments is always more or less confiden- 
tial, and it is unreasonable to suppose that its in- 
spection by the blockading force should be permitted. 
Indeed, the requirement of such a condition must be 
regarded as tantamount to an imputation both upen 
the integrity of the minister and the neutrality of his 
government. 

You will consequently remonstrate against the ex- 
ercise of authority adverted to, as being contrary to 
that paramount right of legation which every inde- 
pendent nation ought to enjoy, and in which all are 
equally interested. 

Prussia has heretofore been a leading champion of 
the rights of neutrals on the ocean. She has, even 
during the existing war, made acknowledged sacri- 
fices to her faith and consistency in that respect. 
The course of her arms on land does not seem to 
warrant or require any enforcement of extreme bel- 
ligerent claims in that quarter as against neutrals. 

An analogous privilege of legation was upon sey- 
eral oceasions successfully asserted by this Govern- 
ment, during the late war between Brazil and her 
allies on the one side, and Paraguay on the other. 
Mr. Washburn, the United States minister to Para- 

uay, applied for a permit to take him through the 

ostile lines to Asuncion, his destination. The ap- 
plication, though at first rejected, was ultimately 
ranted. Application was subsequently made for leave 
or General frswahon. his successor, to pass the same 
lines, and for the vessel which carried him to bring 
back Mr. Washburn. This, also, though at first re- 
fused, was ultimately granted. There is reason ‘to 
believe that the course taken by this Government on 
those occasions was approved by other governments. 
It is probable that other governments would also 
sanction the claim of the United States in this case. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


On the 21st of the same month a note on the 
same subject was addressed to Baron Gerolt by 
the Secretary of State. 


Mr. Fish to Baron Gerolt. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, Vovember 21, 1870. 

Sr: The undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States, duly received the note of the 4th 
instant, with the accompanying documents, addressed 
to him by Baron Gerolt, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the North-German Union, 
relative to intercourse between the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Paris of the governments of neutral 
states and their respective governments. In that 
communication it is assumed that, Paris being in a 
state of siege by the German forces, the latter have a 
belligerent right, under the public law, to cut off all 
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intercourse between the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign powers there and their governments at 
home, or, if such intercourse should be allowed at all, 
that the yesieging force may prescribe the conditions 
upon which it shall be permitted. The right seems 
further to be claimed upon the alleged impropriety 
of diplomatic agents continuing to reside in a be- 
leaguered city which contains persons in authority 
whose title thereto has not been recognized by the 
assailant. 

_ The undersigned, after a careful consideration of 
the subject, and with every disposition to acknowl- 
edge the just and necessary belligerent rights of the 
blockading force, cannot acquiesce in the pretension 
set up on behalf of that force. It is true that, when 
such a force invests a fortified place with a view to 
its reduetion, one of the means usually relied upon 
for that purpose is, the interruption of ordinary com- 
munication by messengers or by letters. This is 
acknowledged to be not only a belligerent right, but 
also one incident to the actual sovereignty over the 
enemy’s territory occupied by the assailant adjacent 
te the blockaded place. Paris, however, is the capi- 
tal of Hranee. There the diplomatic representatives 
of neutral states had their official residence prior to 
the investment. If they think proper to stay there 
while it lasts, they must expect to put up with the 
Yaconveniences necessarily incident to their choice. 
Among these, however, the stopping of communica~ 
tion with their governments cannot be recognized. 
The right of embassy to a belligerent state is one 
which it is both the duty and the interest of its ene- 
mies to acknowledge, and to permit the exercise of, in 
every usual or proper way. If this right should be 
denied or unduly curtailed, wars might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, and general peace would be im- 
practicable. 

The privilege of embassy necessarily carries with 
it that of employing messengers between the embassy 
and its government. This is a privilege universally 
recognized by publicists. There is no exception or 
reservation made for the case of an embassy having 
its abode in a blockaded place. Indeed, the denial 
of the right of correspondence between a diplomatic 
agent in such a place and his government seems 
tantamount to insisting that he cannot elect to be a 
neutral, but must be regarded as an adversary if he 
continues to stay there, especially when the legiti- 
macy of the authority of those directing the resistance 
is denied by the other assailant. 

The opposite course, which it has suited the con- 
venience of some neutral government to adopt, is 
obviously liable to be construed, partly, at least, the 
oceasion of withholding the privilege of correspond- 
ence. Should this be a correct view of the case, no 
independent state, claiming to be a free agent in all 
things, could in self-respect acquiesce ina proceeding 
actuated by such a motive. The undersigned does 
not charge the Government of the North-German 
Union with being so actuated, but deems himself 
warranted in thus referring to the point, as it is ad- 
verted to by the representative of that Government 
both at Berlin and before Paris. 

The undersigned is consequently directed to claim 
that the right of correspondence between the repre- 
sentatives of neutral powers at Paris and their gov- 
ernments is aright sanctioned by public law which 
eannot justly be withheld without assigning other 
reasons therefor than those which have hitherto been 
advanced. The burden of a proof of the sufficiency 
of those reasons, in furtherance of the belligerent 
rights of the assailant, must be borne by him. 

hile, however, the undersigned is directed to 
claim the right as due to all neutrals, he will not omit 
to acknowledge the partial exception made in favor 
of the minister of the United States for the reasons 
assigned, 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to Baron Gerolt the assurance of his very high 
consideration. HAMILTON FISH. 
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Lately it is understood that the matter, so 
far as the United States are concerned, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

The United States Government have had oc- 
casion to remonstrate with the Government of 
Peru for the attempted detention by legal pro- 
cess of W. D. Farrand, bearer of dispatches 
from the legation of the United States. Upon 
the representation of Mr. Hovey, the United 
States minister, Mr. Farrand was released, and 
allowed to proceed on his way. The Peruvian 
Government contended that there were cir- 
cumstances in the case which rendered the 
claim of Mr. Farrand to the privileges of his 
character as bearer of dispatches questionable. 

The views of the United States are expressed 
in the following dispatch of Mr. Fish to Mr. 
Brent, of the 19th of October last: 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Wasutneton, October 19, 1870. t 
Sire: The question which arose between General 
Hovey and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru, 
relative to the right of that government to obstruct 
the Hitetield of Colonel Farrand, who had been ap- 
pointed a bearer of dispatches by the general, seems 
to be of too much general importance to be left un- 
noticed by this Department. It is of no moment in 
the particular case, as the Peruvian Government ulti- 
mately connived at Colonel Farrand’s departure. 
The occasion for the colonel’s employment in the 
character adverted to was the conclusion of two 
treaties between the United States and Peru, which 
were signed on the 6th and 12th of last month. 
General Hovey’s instructions recognized his right to 
make such an appointment in such a contingency. 
The appointment was made accordingly on the 12th 
of September, and Colonel Farrand’s passport in his 
official character issued to him on that day without 
any information to General Hovey that any branch 
of the Peruvian Government or any person objected 
to the colonel’s discharging the duties of his trust. 
It seems, however, that subsequently, but before the 
colonel could start on his errand, a person claiming 
to be a creditor of his sued out judicial process for- 
bidding him to leave Peru. General Hovey promptly 
complained of this proceeding as contrary to inter- 
national law relative to the immunities of couriers, 
as set forth in Wheaton’s treatise on that subject. 
The minister, in his reply, while acknowledging the 
authority of Wheaton, endeavors to restrict the privi- 
lege of couriers as there declared to those appointed 
by a government to its legations abroad, and en- 
larges upon the inconveniences which the more ex- 
tensive enjoyment of such immunities would lead to. 
It is true that no abuse of the privilege in this case 
is alleged, but its existence is impliedly, at least, 
denied. This denial, however, has no support from 
Wheaton, or from any other writer on that branch 
of public law. If the Peruvian minister supposed 
that he had any reason to hesitate in acknowledging 
the unqualified character of the rule laid down by 
Wheaton, the plain and unequivocal terms in which 
Calvo speaks upon this point may be enough to re- 
move any such hesitation. The work of this author 
on international law was published in Spanish at 
Paris, in 1868. It is remarkable as embracing every 
thing illustrative of the subject up_to the time of its 
ublication, and its clearness and precision are at 
east equal to its fulness. At paragraph 240, on 
page 850 of the first volume, may be found the words 
of which the following is a translation : 


The inviolability which public ministers enjoy has also 
been extended to the messengers and couriers of the 
embassies and to those who proceed to them with official 
dispatches, and as a general rule to all who discharge, as 
cases may arise, any commission for those embassies. 
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_ This, it seems, should be conclusive of the ques- 
tion. i General Hovey had been aware that Colonel 
Farrand was justly liable to arrest, and had wilfully 
appointed him a bearer of dispatches to sereen him 
therefrom, this would have been sufficient cause of 
complaint on the part of the Peruvian Government, 
and perhaps of censure of its minister by this Gov- 
ernment. Even this knowledge on the part of the 
general, however, would not, it is conceived, have 
impaired the immunity of his courier under the pub- 
lie law. If alleged delinquencies or pretended claims 
are trumped up against persons appointed or about 
to be appointed couriers in foreign countries to pre- 
vent them from starting, the immunity guaranteed 
to them by public law may at any time be annihi- 
lated by an envious or malicious person. This is a 
result to be deplored and guarded against by all 
governments, by the Government of Peru as well as 


‘by the Government of the United States. 


Spanish America. Commercial Relations 
with Spanish America.—The Secretary of State, 
in a report, dated July 14, 1870, and addressed 
to the United States Senate, in reply to their 
resolution directing the President to institute 
an inquiry into the present condition of the 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Spanish America, reviews the growth of 
the United States in population and territory, 
and its relations both with Europe and South 
and Central America. After tracing the rise 
of the republics of South America, and the 
failure of the Panama Congress, the Secretary 
of State says: 


It will not be presumptuous after the foregoing 
sketch to say, with entire consideration for the sov- 
ereignty and national pride of the Spanish-American 
republics, that the United States, by the priority of 
their independence, by the stability of their institu- 
tions, by the regard of their people for the forms of 
law, by their resources as a government, by their 
naval power, by their commercial enterprise, by the 
attractions which they offer to European immigra- 
tion, by the prodigious internal development of their 
resources and wealth, and by the intellectual life of 
their population, occupy of necessity a prominent 
position on this continent which they neither can 
nor should abdicate, which entitles them to a lead- 
ing voice, and which imposes upon them duties of 
right and of honor regarding American questions, 
whether those questions affect emancipated colonies, 
or colonies still subject to European dominion. 


After reviewing the causes which have tem- 
porarily interrupted the commerce of the 
United States with the West Indies, and espe- 
cially the Spanish islands, the Secretary says: 


With none of the other Spanish-American states 
in North and South America are our commercial re- 
lations what they should be. Our total imports in 
the year ending June 30, 1869, from these countries, 
were less than $25,000,000 lor not one-half the 
amount from Cuba alone), and our exports for the 
same time to them were only $17,850,318; and yet 
these countries have an aggregate population nearly 
or quite as great as that of the United States; they 
have republican forms of government, and they pro- 
fess to be, and probably really are, in political sym- 
pathy with us. * * 

It appears that, notwithstanding the greater dis- 
tance which the commerce has to travel in coming to 
and from Great Britain, notwithstanding the political 
sympathy which ought naturally to exist between 
republics, notwithstanding the American idea which 
has been so Romine te and so constantly put for- 
ward by the Government of the United States, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged skill of American 


manufactures, notwithstanding the ready markets 
which the great cities of the United States afford for 
the consumption of tropical productions, the inhab- 
itants of the Spanish-American continent consume 
of the products of Great Britain more than twice the 

uantity ~r take of the products of the United 

tates, and that they sell to us only three-fifths of 
the amount they sell to Great Britain, ei 

That their commerce with the United States is not 
large may be partially explained by the fact that 
these states have been subject to many successive 
revolutions since the failure of the Congress of Pana- 
ma. These revolutions not only exhaust their re- 
sources and burden them with debt, but they check 
immigration, prevent the flow of foreign capital into 
the country, and stop the enterprise which needs a 
stable government for its development. * * * 

These suggestions are, however, applicable to the 
British commerce as well as to our own, and they do 
not explain why we, with the natural advantages in 
our favor, fall so far behind. The Isthmus of Pana- 
ma is the common point where the commerce of the 
western coasts of Mexico and South America meets, 
When it arrives there, why should it seek Liverpool 
and London rather than Nae York? 

The political causes which have operated to divert 
this commerce from us the Secretary of State has en- 
deavored to explain. A favorable time has now come 
for removing them—for laying the foundation of an 
American policy which shall bind in closer union the 
American republics. Let them understand that the 
United States do not covet their territories; that our 
only desire is to see them peaceful, with free and 
stable governments, increasing in wealth and popu- 
lation, and developing in the lines in which their 
own traditions, customs, habits, laws, and modes of 
thought, will naturally take them. Let them feel 
that, as in 1826, so now, this Government is ready to 
aid them to the full extent of its constitutional 
panes in any steps which they may take for their 

etter protection against anarchy. Let them be con- 
vineed that the United States is prepared, in good 
faith and without ulterior purposes, to join them in ° 
the development of a peaceful American commercial 
policy, that may in time include this continent and 
the West-Indian islands. Let this be comprehend- 
ed, and there will be no political reason why we may 
not ‘‘ secure to the United States that proportionate 
share of the trade of this continent to which their 
close relations of geographical contiguity and politi- 
cal friendship with all the states of America justly 
entitle them.” 


Copies of the report, with a request for in- 
formation, were sent to the consular and dip- 
lomatic officers of the United States in South 
America, The replies of some of these officers 
have been printed in Executive Document one, 
third session, Forty-first Congress. They are 
very interesting and important explanatory 
statements of the reasons for the present con- 
dition of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Spanish America. 

Spain, Good Offices of the United States,— 
Under the head ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence ” 
in the last AnNnuAL CyoLopaDIA, page 222, it 
is inadvertently stated (with reference to the 
correspondence relative to the tender of good 
offices of the United States in the difficulties 
between Spain and Cuba) that, the tender hay- 
ing been declined, the note was withdrawn, 
in conformity with diplomatic usage. The 
facts in the case are as follows: On the 28th 
of September, 1869, General Sickles informed 
Sefior Silvela, the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that ‘the undersigned, in conformity 
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with his instructions, withdraws-the offer of 
the good offices of the President of the United 
States, heretofore communicated to the goy- 
ernment of his Highness the Regent; and, 
while both nations will reserve their full lib- 
erty of action, if the occasion shall hereafter 
arise when the United States may contribute 
by their friendly codperation to the settlement 
of the questions at issue in Cuba, the under- 
signed is instructed to state that the President 
will be happy to assist in promoting a result 
so conducive to the interests of Spain and of 
America.” 

The Spanish Government, in its reply to 
General Sickles, stated that the withdrawal 
of the tender of good offices included the note 
of the 30th of September communicating them. 
As this statement was not warranted by the 
fasts, and was incorrect in every particular, 
General Sickles insisted that it should be omit- 
ted. This the Spanish Government umyilling- 
ly assented to, and the note remained. in ac- 
eordance with the intention of the United 
States. 

Indemnity Claims of United States Citizens 
against Spain.—Five different groups of proc- 
lamations have been promulgated by the su- 
perior political authority in Cuba, interfering 
in their effects with the rights and property 
of American citizens in the island. They re- 
late to the mode of warfare to be adopted by 
the Spanish troops, the alienation of property, 
to embargoes, to trials by courts-martial, and 
to the maritime jurisdiction of Spain. The 
United States Government protested against 
the severe and unnecessary measures, and pre- 
dicted that their operation would be fraught 
with injury to American interests. The ap- 
prehensions of the Government were soon 
verified. On the 9th of June there were thir- 
teen United States citizens whose property had 
been embargoed, fifteen citizens who had been 
imprisoned zncomunicado, and fifteen who had 
been arrested and imprisoned by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba, without sufficient cause, 
and without opportunity of trial or defence. 
The Secretary of State, deeming the time a 
favorable one for bringing these several in- 
stances of the improper exercise of authority 
to the notice of the Spanish Government, and 
of announcing his determination to demand 
indemnification therefor, under the direction 
of the President, addressed a note upon the 
subject to Mr. Roberts, the Spanish minister. 

Mr. Fish to Ur. Lopez Roberts. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ; 
Wasuineton, June 9, 1870. 

The undersigned is directed by the President to 
invite the earnest attention of Don Mauricio Lopez 
Roberts, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Spain, to the irregular and arbitrary man- 
ner in which the persons and properties of citizens 
of the United States are taken and held by the Span- 
ish authorities in the Island of Cuba. 

When Count Valmaseda in April of last year issued 
a proclamation declaring that every man fromthe age 


of fifteen years upward, found away from his habita- 
tion and not proving a sufficient motive therefor 
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would be shot; that every habitation unoécupied 
would be burned; and that every house not flying a 
white flag should be reduced to ashes, it became the 
duty of the undersigned to convey to Mr. Lopez Ro- 
berts the protest of the President against such a mode 
of warfare, and his request that the authorities in 
Cuba would take steps that no person having the 
right to claim the protection of the Government of the 
United States should be sacrificed or injured in the 
conduct of hostilities on that basis. 

When, again, about the same time, it came to the 
knowledge of this Government that the Captain-Gen- 
eral of Cuba had, on the Ist day of April, 1869, is- 
sued a proclamation which virtually forbade the 
alienation of property in the island, except with the 
revision and assent of certain officials named in the 
decree, and which declared null and void all sales 
made without such revision and assent, the President 
again directed the undersigned to say that he viewed 
with regret such sweeping interference with the 
rights of individuals to alienate or dispose of their 
property, and that he hoped that steps would be 
speedily taken to modify that decree so that it should 
not be apelosile to the property of citizens of the 
United States, and so that disputes and complaints, 
that could not fail to arise if its execution should be 
attempted as to such property, might be prevented. 
~ When, seventeen days later, a decree was issued 
creating an administrative council forthe custody and 
management of embargoed property ; and when three 
days afterward the Captain-General issued a circular 
extending the previous embargo to the property of 
all persons, either within or without the island, who 
might take part in the insurrection, whether with 
arms in their hands or aiding it with arms, munitions, 
money, or articles of subsistence, this Government 
confidently expected that the Cabinet of Madrid and 
the authorities of Spain in the Island of Cuba would 
regard the then recent expressions of its wishes, and 
would not willingly permit the rights of citizens of 
the United States to be interfered with or their prop- 
erties to be sequestrated without the forms of law to 
which they were entitled. 

When the President directed the undersigned to | 
invite attention to the possibility that the laws and 
decrees which had been promulgated in Cuba might 
lead to an infraction of the treaties between Spain 
and the United States, he was not unmindful of the 
disorganized condition of society in parts of that isl- 
and, nor of the difficulties which attended the en- 
forcement of the authority of Spain. On the con- 
trary, he was induced to make such representation by 
a desire to avoid increasing those difficulties, and to 
prevent further complications so far as the act of this 
Government could do so. 

The seventh article of the Treaty of 1795 between 
the United States and Spain provides— 


That the subjects or citizens of each of the contracting 
parties, their vessels or effects, shall not be liable to any 
embargo or detention on the part of the other for any 
military expedition or other public or private purpose 
whatever ; and in all cases of seizure, detention, or arrest 
for debts contracted, or offences committed, by any citi- 
zen or subject of the one party within the jurisdiction of 
the other, the same shall be made and prosecuted by or- 
der and authority of law only, and according to the regu- 
lar course of proceedings usual in such cases, The citi- 
zens and subjects of both parties shall be allowed to em- 
ploy such advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and 
factors as they may judge proper, in all their affairs, and 
in all trials at law in which they may be concerned, be- 
fore the tribunals of the other party; and such agents 
shall haye free access to be present at the proceedings in 
such causes, and at the takings of all examinations and 
evidence, which may be exhibited in the said trials. 


It is with great regret that the Government of the 
United States feels itself forced to say that it is in- 
formed that the provisions of this article of the Treaty 
of 1795 have not been kept in mind by the authori- 
ties in Cuba during the present struggle. It appears 
to the President that the sweeping deerees of April, 
1869, have been put in operation against the proper 
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ties of citizens of the United States in violation of the 
treaty agreement that such property should not, be 
subject to embargo or detention for any public or pri- 
vate purpose whatever. Py ¢ 

Enclosed is a list of the citizens of the United 
States who, up to this date, have presented to this 
Government complaints of such embargo or detention 
of their property. . ; 

The decree of embargoes is of itself an extraor- 
dinary exercise of supreme power, outside of the 
ordinary and regular course of legal or judicial pro- 
ceedings, and, even if properly exercised with respect 
to the subjects of Spain and their properties, appears 
to be in contravention of the rights secured by neey 
to the citizens of the United States; and the proceed- 
ings under the decree against the properties of citizens 
of the United States have not, as is understood, been 

rosecuted by order and authority of laws only, but 
in the exercise of the extraordinary functions vested 
in or exercised for the occasion by the supreme polit- 
ical authority of the island, and have been arbitrary 
and unusual, and without the safeguards to personal 
rights and rights of property which ordinarily accom- 
pany legal proceedings and which the seventh article 
of the treaty guarantees, 

It is understood that the citizens of the United 
States whose properties have been thus taken forcibly 
from them have not been allowed to employ such ad- 
vocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and factors, as 
they might judge proper; on the contrary, as this 
Government is informed, their properties have been 
taken from them without notice, and advocates, so- 
licitors, notaries, agents, or factors, have not been 
allowed to interpose in their behalf, It is further 
understood that the names of parties whose properties 
are thus embargoed are from time to time published 
and their properties thereafter immediately seized, 
without opportunity to them or their agents to be 
present at any proceedings in regard thereto, or at 
the taking of examination or evidence, 

In many instances these proceedings have been 
taken against the properties of citizens of the United 
States, who were not at the time, and who have not 
during the continuance of disturbances on the Island 
of Cuba been, within the jurisdiction of Spain. It is 
notorious that by going to the Island of Cuba, after 
the official denunciation of their alleged conduct, they 
would subject themselves to arbitrary arrest and pos- 
writ summary military trial, if not to the uncon- 
trolled violence of popular prejudice. 

The undersigned has also received representations 
from several citizens of the United States complaining 
of arbitrary arrest, and of close incarceration without 
permission to communicate with their friends, or 
with advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and fac- 
tors, as they might judge proper. In some of these 
cases the parties have been released; in others they 
are understood to be still held in custody. 

The undersigned has the honor to enclose a list of 
the citizens of the United States who up to this date 
have presented to this Government complaints of such 
arrest and detention. 

In some eases, also, such arrests have been fol- 
fowed by military trial without the opportunity of 
access to advocates or solicitors, or of communication 
with witnesses, and without those personal rights 
and legal protections which the accused should have 
enjoyed; and such summary trials, when ending in 
conviction, have been followed by summary execu- 
tion. Such cases, so far as they have come to the 
knowledge of the undersigned, are included in the 
list herewith transmitted. 

What has been already done in this respect is un- 
happily past recall, and leaves to the United States a 
claim against Spain for the amount of the injuries 
that their citizens have suffered by reason of these 
several violations of the Treaty of 1795—a claim which 
the undersigned presents on behalf of his govern- 
ment with the confident hope that the Government 
of Spain, recognizing its justice, and making some 
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proper and suitable provision for ascertaining the 
amount which should rightfully come to each claim- 
ant, will also order the immediate restoration to the 
citizens of the United States of their properties 
which have been thus embargoed, and the release of 
those citizens of the United States thus held, or their 
immediate trial under the guarantees and with the 
rights accorded by the treaty. i 

As to the future, it is confidently expected that 
steps will be taken to insure against further viola- 
tions of the treaty. The high sense of honor for 
which Spain is proverbial will (the President feels 
assured) prompt her to take vigorous steps to secure 
to citizens of the United States within Spanish do-— 
minions the full measure of the rights accorded to 
them by the Treaty of 1795. 

The extraordinary powers as to affairs in Cuba 
which were conferred upon Mr. Lopez Roberts by 
his government, and which were communicated to 
the undersigned on the 12th day of ee last, are 
understood by the Government of the United States 
to be broad enough to authorize him to arrest these in- 
fractions of the rights secured by the treaty, and to 
obtain the restoration of the Natl hoe If, however, 
such is not the case, the undersigned then takes the 
liberty to ask Mr. Lopez Roberts to advise him of such 
absence of power, in order that instructions may be 
given to the minister of the United States at Madrid. 

In closing this note, the undersigned must ex- 
pressly reserve to the Government of the United 
States the right to restate its grievances on these 

oints, as new facts may come to its knowledge show- 
ing further and other injuries to the properties of 
citizens of the United States from like causes. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to Mr. Lopez Roberts the assurances of his 
highest consideration. HAMILTON FISH. 

efor Don Mauricio Loprz Rogerts, ete. 


Mr. Lopez Roberts to Mr, Fish. 


Wasurneton, June 24, 1870.—(Received June 25. 
The honorable Secretary of State of the Unite 
States was pleased to address, on the 9th instant, a 
note to the undersigned, inquiring whether the pow- 
ers, with which he stated in his communication of 
August 12, 2869, that he had been invested, were or 
were not sufficiently ample to authorize him to inter- 
fere in cases of seizure of property and of arrests of 
citizens of the United States, which are declared by 
the Hon. Hamilton Fish to have been made in the 
Island of Cuba in a manner contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the treaties existing between the United 
States and Spain, the Federal Government proposing 
in case that the undersigned is not in possession of 
the powers referred to, to send the necessary instruc- 
tions to its representative at Madrid, General Sickles, 

The undersigned has the honor to inform the hon- 
orable Secretary of State that, in view of the favorable 
situation in which the Island ‘of Cuba now is, the 
— of his highness the Regent of the king- 

om no longer deems it necessary to continue the 
powers which were granted to him at the time afore- 
said, and which are mentioned by the honorable 
Secretary of State in his note. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to the honorable Secretary of State the assur- 
ances of his highest consideration. 

MAURICIO LOPEZ ROBERTS. 

Tlon, Szoretary or Srate of the United States, ete. 


Mr. Fish to General Sickles. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasurneton, June 24, 1870. i 
GENERAL: Enclosed you will find a copy of a note 
addressed to Mr. Lopez Roberts, on the 9th instant, 
relative to the claims of citizens of the United States 
against Spain, growing out of summary arrests and 
imprisonments, military executions, arbitrary embar- 
goes of proven) and other acts done by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba to the persons and properties of 
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citizens of the United States, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1795 between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of Spain. 
You will also find a further communication on the 
same subject in regard to a claim which was presented 
to'the Department subsequent to the transmission of 
the note of the 9th instant. Each of the cases men- 
tioned in the former of these notes had previously 
been the subject of instruction to the consul-general 
of the United States at Havana, to be brought to the 
attention of the authorities of the Island of Guba, and 
of demand for redress. 

You will observe that these notes were sent to Mr. 
Lopez Roberts under the supposition that the ex- 
traordinary powers as to Cuba, which were conferred 
upon him by his foe last year, were still 
vested in him, and that they were broad enough to 
authorize him to arrest these infractions of the rights 
secured by the treaty, and to obtain the restoration 
of their properties to the citizens of the United States. 

Lam informed, however, by Mr. Roberts that these 
powers are no longer efficient, and that he can do 
nothing in the premises. 

I have, therefore, to instruct you to bring this 
whole subject to the notice of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and to say that the President hopes that imme- 
diate steps will be taken for the release of all the 
citizens of the United States who may be held in cus- 
tody in Cuba in violation of the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1795, or for the immediate trial under guar- 
antees, and with the rights secured by the treaty. 

You are also instructed to ask for the restoration to 
the citizens of the United States of their properties 
and estates, so far as the same have been arbitrarily 
embargoed in violation of the provisions of the treaty. 

You will also endeavor to secure some mode for 
the early and equitable indemnification and satisfac- 
tion, to the several parties whose rights have been 
violated, of the amounts which should rightfully 
come to each claimant for the i detention of his 
property or his person. You will say that this sug- 
gestion is made in the interest of peace, of justice 
and of good-will, in order to secure a measure o 
damages in each case, which shall be just as between 
the two governments. 

You will also say that it is extremely desirable to 
have the investigation conducted in this country. It 
cannot be done in Spain without subjecting the claim- 
ants to unnecessary expense. It cannot be done in 
Cuba at present without subjecting many of them to 
personal danger. In this connection I must again, 
on behalf of this government, express, in the interest 
of good-will and the continued good understanding 
which we desire to maintain with Spain, the strong 
desire of the President that the government at Madrid 
will confer fresh powers upon Mr. Lopez Roberts (or 
upon such other person on this side of the Atlantic 
as may be selected for that purpose) to arrange all 
such questions with this government. 

The Spanish authorities in Cubaseem to be clothed 
with absolute power for the commission of such acts 
as are now complained of, but, when redress is sought, 
we are referred tothe distant Cabinet at Madrid, 
where it is often found necessary to refer again to 
Cuba for information, and the case is thus suspended 
and delayed, to the grievous injury of the parties and 
at the hazard of irritation from the delay, of which 
the necessity is not apparent to the impatient suffer- 
ers or to the public. 4 

The President has respected the Spanish claim of 
sovereignty over the Island of Cuba during the pres- 
ent contest against a strong sympathetic pressure 
from without. Spain owes it to the United States, as 
well as to her own traditional sense of justice, that 
her sovereignty shall not be used for the oppression 
and injury of the citizens of this republic. You will 
urge this point in every way that your good judgment 
may suggest. Lam, general, yours, etc., 

HAMILTON FISH. 

Major-General Danizx E, Sroxxus, etc., ete. 
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The fifth group of decrees relates to the 
maritime jurisdiction of Spain. 

The first, dated March 24, 1869, and promul- 
gated by Domingo Dulce, declares the disposi- 
tion of the political authorities in Cuba to 
treat the crews of suspected vessels captured 
in the vicinity of the island as pirates, and 
further provides for the immediate execution 
of all persons so captured, 

The cruel murder of Speakman and Wyeth 
was one of the lamentable results of this bar- 
barous decreee, 

In the second decree, dated July 7, 1869, 
Captain-General de Rodas finds it convenient 
to unite and amplify several previous disposi- 
tions, and among others that of the 24th of 
March above described : 


[Translation.]} 


FIRST SECTION—GENERAL SUPERIOR OF FICES—SUPERIOR 
POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF OUBA. 


Havana, July 7, 1869. 

The custody and vigilance of the coasts of this 
island, adjacent keys, and territorial waters, being 
of the utmost importance in order to put an end to 
the parties of insurgents, which have been sustained 
by exterior aid, determined to give a vigorous im- 
pulse to their prosecution, and in order to explain 
certain doubts which have occurred to our cruisers as 
to the genuine interpretation of the decrees pub- 
lished by this superior political government under 
date of the 9th of sR or 5 1868, and 18th and 26th 
of February, and 24th of March, of the present year, I 
have determined to unite and amplify in this all of 
the said dispositions, which therefore remain substi- 
tuted by the present, and, making use of the faculties 
with which I am invested by the government of the 
nation, I decree: 

Arricty 1, There shall continue closed to import 
and export trade, as well for vessels in foreign com- 
merce as also those in the coasting-trade, all the 
penn situated from Cayo Bahia de Cadiz to Punta 

{ayso, on the north, and from Punta Mayso to Cien- 
fuegos, on the south, with the exception of those of 
Sagua le Grande, Caibarien, Nuevitas, Gibara, Bara- 
coa, Guantanamo, Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, 
Santa Cruz, Zara, Casildo, or Trinidad, and Cienfue- 
gos, in which there are established custom-houses or 
collection-offices. 

Those who attempt to enter the closed ports or to 
hold communication with the coast shall be pursued, 
and, on being apprehended, prosecuted as infractors 
of the laws. 

Arr. 2. In accordance with the same there shall 
also be prosecuted vessels carrying powder, arms, or 
military supplies. 

Art, 8. The transportation of individuals for the 
service of the insurrection is much more grave than 
that of contraband, and will be considered as an act de- 
cidedly hostile, being proceeded against in such case 
as an enemy, the vessel and its crew. ‘ 

Arr. 4, If the individuals to which the preceding 
article refers come armed, they will afford proof in 
fact of their intentions, and will be tried as pirates 
the same as the crew of the vessel. 

Arr. 5. There shall also be held to be pirates, in 
conformity with law, vessels which may be seized 
bearing a flag not recognized, whether the same be 
armed or not as vessels-of-war. 

Arr. 6. On the high-seas contiguous to those of 
this island the cruisers shall confine themselves to 
exercise over such vessels as may be denounced, or 
those that by their proceedings excite suspicion, the 
rights stipulated in the treaty signed by Spain with 
the United States in 1795, with Great Britain in 1835, 
and with other nations subsequently ; and if in the 
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exercise of these rights vessels should be found rec- 
ognized as enemies of the integrity of the territory, 
they shall be brought into pet for the corresponding 


legal i tigation and tria 
AS ha sare CABALLERO DE RODAS. 


The United States Government regarded this 
decree as declaring the assumption of powers 
and rights over the trade and commerce of 
other peoples, as inconsistent with a state 
of peace, and to which they could allow their 
vessels to be subject only when Spain should 
avow herself to be in a state of war, or should 
be manifestly exercising the rights conceded 
_ only to belligerents in the time of war (Mr. 
Fish to Mr. Roberts, July 16, 1869). 

In view of this announcement, the third de- 
cree is found to be a modification of that of 
the 7th instant, the sixth article being rescind- 
ed. This modification was promulgated on 
the 18th of July, 1869, by Oaptain-General de 
Rodas. 

Speakman and Wyeth—As before men- 
tioned, by the decree of March 24, 1869, the exe- 
cution of Speakman and Wyeth is attempted 
to be justified. The manner in which the de- 
mand for. indemnity in these cases has been 
met is characteristic of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The 14th of September, 1869, finds it 
promising that full reparation shall be made 
if facts are as alleged, and that investigation 
would be ordered. The 25th of March, 1870, 
finds Mr. Sagasta writing to Mr. Sickles that 
indemnity in Speakman’s case cannot be al- 
lowed; that a report in Wyeth’s case had just 
been ordered, and that Mr. Roberts has denied 
ever having given assurance of indemnity in 
the case of Speakman. The only rebutting 
evidence in this claim presented by the Span- 
ish Government is contained in an affidavit of 
W. E. Welch, who claims to have been captain 
of the Grapeshot, the schooner on board of 
which Speakman and Wyeth were embarked. 
This affidavit was taken without notice to the 
Department of State and without an oppor- 
tunity for any one representing the United 
States to be present. 

The Secretary of State writes to Mr. Sickles 
on the 9th of March, 1870, that ‘as the de- 
ponent is regarded as an interested person, 
haying an object in disproving the dying dec- 
larations of Speakman and Wyeth, and hay- 
ing himself been engaged in knowingly violat- 
ing the laws of the United States, the Depart- 
ment is not supposed to give credence to his 
statements, nor to modify the instructions here- 
tofore transmitted to you upon the subject.” 

The capture of the Lloyd Aspinwall was 
the result of the arbitrary policy of Spain, in- 
dicated in the decree just described. A short 
account of the circumstances attending the 
seizure of this vessel follows: 

Lloyd Aspinwall.—The Lloyd Aspinwall, 
a steamer of New York, regularly cleared 
from Port au Prince, Hayti, for Havana, 
and having on board dispatches from Rear- 
Admiral Poor, addressed “To the care of the 
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United States Consul-General at Havana,” was 
taken near Maternillas light-house near Nue- 
vitas on the 21st of January, 1870, by the 
Spanish war-steamer Herman Cortes, brought 
into port, and detained by the Spanish author- 
ities. : 

On the 5th of March Mr. Fish addressed Mr. 
Roberts anote on the subject. After recapitu- 
lating the circumstances of the seizure, he 
says: 


On the 16th day of July last, the undersigned had 
the honor to address a note to Mr. Lopez Roberts, 
calling his attention to a deeree then lately issued by 
the Captain-General of Cuba, contemplating an inter- 
ference with the commerce of the United States on 
the high-seas. ‘ 

In that note the undersigned made use of this 
language: 

The freedom of the ocean can nowhere and under no 
circumstances be yielded by the United States. The high 
seas contiguous to those of the Island of Cuba are a di- 
rect pathway of a large part of the purely domestic trade 
of the United States. Their vessels, trading between 
their ports in the Gulf of Mexico and those of the At- 
lantic coast, pass necessarily through those waters. The 

reater part of the trade between the ports of the United 
States on the eastern side of the continent and those on 
the Pacific slope passes, of necessity, in sight of the 
Island of Cuba. The United States cannot, then, be in- 
different or silent under a decree which, by the vagueness 
of its terms, may be construed to allow their vessels on 
the high-seas, whatever may be their cargo, to be em- 
barrassed or interfered with. If Spain be at war with 
Cuba, the United States will submit to those rights which 
public law concedes to belligerents. 


The decree to which the undersigned referred was, 
as the undersigned has been informed by the consul- 
general of the United States at Havana, modified by 
a further decree of the Captain-General on the 18th 
of July last. 

The undersigned, cherishing the belief that there 
would be no further attempt on the part of the 
Spanish authorities to molest the commerce of the 

nited States, has read with surprise the statements 
contained in the protest of the master of the Lloyd 
Aspinwall, sustained, as they are, by the authority 
of the acting consul-general at Havana, 

The Government of the United States, rememberin 
the long-established friendship between Spain aod 
the United States, and the prompt response of the 
Captain-General of Cuba to the representations made 
by the undersigned to Mr. Lopez Roberts in July 
last, believe that the Spanish officials who haye com- 
mitted these affronts to the national honor of the 
United States and these wanton injuries to its citi- 
zens were not acting in compliance with orders. For 
it must be apparent that the Government of the 
United States cannot allow such acts to pass unques- 
tioned or without full reparation. 

The undersigned is instructed to ask Mr. Lopez 
Roberts to bring this subject to the attention of iis 
government at the carliest possible moment, and to 
say that the Government of the United States trusts 
that that government will, when the matter shall 
have been brought to its notice, of its own accord 
offer to the Government of the United States a suit- 
able apology for the indignity to the flag of the 
United States, and to the persons of the bearers of 
dispatches to this Government, and for the inter- 
ference with the dispatches of the officers of this 
Government tothis Department, and to the admiral in 
command of the squadron of the United States in 
those waters. 

The undersigned is also directed to ask Mr. Lopez 
Roberts, in the exercise of the discretion which is 
understood to have been placed in him by his goy- 
ernment, to cause the Lloyd Aspinwall to be forth- 
with set at liberty, and a proper compensation. to 
be made to the owners of the vessel, and to all other 
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persons who may have suffered by the seizure or by 
‘the detention. : 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
offer to Mr. Lopez Roberts the renewed assurance 
of his highest consideration. 

a _HAMILTON FISH, Secretary of State. 
- Senor Don M. Lorzz Rozerrs, etc., etc. 


On the 27th of April following, the vessel 
was released. Shortly afterward the Spanish 
Government agreed that the claim of the own- 
ers to indemnity for the improper. detention 

of the vessel should be submitted to two com- 
missioners, one appointed by each government, 
with power to select an umpire. The com- 
missioners met and agreed upon an award in 
favor of the claimants. This award was 
promptly paid by the Spanish Government, 
and the case closed to the satisfaction of the 
United States Government. 

Naturalized Citizens of the United States in 
Ouba.—The arrest and imprisonment of Gabriel 
Suarezdel Villar, United States citizen by natu- 
ralization, at Trinidad de Cuba, gave rise to 
the following instructions of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of State as to the status 
of naturalized citizens of the United States in 
the country of their nativity, and to the true 
interpretation of the doctrine asserted by Mr. 
Marcy in the case of Martin Kosta. The letters 
are given in full: 

Department oF Srate, May 3, 1870. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
No. 30, stating that in several cases native-born 
Cubans, after ‘having been naturalized as citizens 
of the United States, have returned to Cuba, have 
resided there permanently without disclosing the 
change in their allegiance, and in some cases have 
accepted offices that can only be held by Spanish 
subjects; and asking instructions to guide you in 
such cases, should your official interference be asked. 

In reply I have to say that it is manifestly impossible 
to lay down rules to govern your proceedings in every 
such ease that may arise. é . 

Naturalized and native-born citizens are entitled to 
the same protection from the Government when in a 
foreign country; and both in such case are ordinarily 
subject to the laws of such country, and are bound to 
observe such laws to the same extent to which itsown 
citizens or subjects are bound. 

If they reside in such foreign country so as to be- 
come domiciled there, they further take upon them- 
selves the duties and obligations toward the govern- 
ment of that country which attach to permanent 
residents. > Fy 

It is also possible for a naturalized citizen, by re- 
turning to his native country and residing there with 
an evident intent to remain, or by accepting offices 
there inconsistent with his adopted citizenship, or by 
concealing for a length of time the fact of his natu- 
ralization, and passing himself as a citizen of his 
native country, until occasion may make it his interest 
to ask the intervention of the country of his adop- 
tion, or in other ways which may show an intent to 
abandon his acquired rights, to so far resume his 
original allegiance as to absolve the government of 
his adopted country from the obligation to protect him 
as a citizen while he remains in his native land. 

In the cases that may come before you, you must 
exercise a sound discretion in determining whether 
each applicant for your interference has in good faith 
maintained his allegiance to the United States, as- 
sured that this Department will sustain you so long 


as you adhere to the principles of this instruction. 
Tam, etc., etc., HAMILTON FISH, 


Vou. x.—16 A 
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On May 12th the Department addressed the 
consul at Trinidad as follows: 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, ; 
Wasuineron, May 12, 1869. 

Sin: Your dispatch No. 5, enclosing copies of a 
correspondence between yourself and the Governor 
of Trinidad de Cuba, relative to the arrest and de- 
tention of four certain persons, all of Spanish origin, 
who (you claimed) were entitled to your official 
intervention, has been received. 

Ita een that, in April last, José M. Valdespino, 
Rafael Vingut, Gabriel Suarez del Villar, and Fran- 
cisco de Yraragorri, were arrested by order of the 
authorities at Trinidad de Cuba; that you interfered 
in their behalf, asking for the motives of ‘their 
arrest,’ claiming, as vice-consul of the United States, 
that they were American citizens; that correspond- 
ence in regard to this claim ensued, in the course 
of which you forwarded to the governor copies of the 
naturalization papers of each of these gentlemen ; 
that the governor replied to this that he had examine 
the papers forwarded by you, and it appeared that 
only Mr. Suarez del Villar was a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, and that each of the other 
gentlemen had only declared his intention to become 
such citizen ; that the governor thereupon conceded 
that Mr. Suarez del Villar was entitled to the pre- 
rogatives of United States citizenship, unless he had 
broken the laws of Cuba, or had renounced his 
adopted citizenship; and that, as to the three other 
persons, the governor demanded to know whether 
you still claimed for them the rights of citizens of 
the United States; that you replied, reasserting the 
right of these gentlemen to your official intervention 
and protection (referring to the case of Martin 
Kosta), and further saying that the case was sub- 
mitted to your Government, and you must abide by 
its decision ; and that the governor replied, reassert- 
ing his position, and denying the applicability of the 
Kosta precedent. 

In reply, now, to your dispatch, I have to say 
that your action touching Mr. Gabriel Suarez del 
Villar is approved, and that your action in regard to 
the other gentlemen named in the correspondence is 
not approved, 

The late distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Marcy, was very careful, in his elaborate letter con- 
cerning the case of Martin Kosta, not to commit this 
Government to the obligation or to the propriety of 
using the force of the nation for the protection of 
foreign-born persons who, after declaring their in- 
tention to become at some future time citizens of the 
United States, leave its shores to return to their 
native country. He showed clearly that Kosta had 
been expatriated by Austria, and required to reside 
outside her jurisdiction ; that at the time of his 
seizure he was not on Austrian soil, or where Austria 
could claim him by treaty stipulations; that the 
seizure was an act of lawless violence, which aye 
law-abiding man was entitled to resist; and he too 
especial care to insist that the case was to be judged, 
not by the municipal laws of the United States, not 
by the local laws of Turkey, not by the conventions 
between Turkey and Austria, but by the great prin- 
ciples of international law. It is true that in the 
concluding part of that masterly dispatch he did say 
fhat a nation might at its pleasure clothe with the 
rights of its nationality persons not citizens, who 
were permanently domiciled in its borders, But it 
will be observed by the careful reader of that letter 
that this portion is supplemental merely to the main 
line of the great argument, and that the Secretary 
rests the right of the Government to clothe the indi- 
vidual with the attributes of nationality, not upon 
the declaration of intention to become a citizen, but 
upon the permanent domicile of the foreigner within 
the country. 

To extend this principle beyond the careful limita- 
tion put upon it by Secretary Marcy would be dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country. It has been 
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repeatedly decided by this Department that the 
declaration of intention to become a citizen does not, 
in the absence of treaty stipulations, so clothe the 
individual with the nationality of this country as to 
enable him to return to his native land without being 
necessarily subject to all the laws thereof, 

In the present unhappy state of things in Cuba the 
Secretary of State can see no reason for departing 
from so well-established and so wise arule. Hesees 
with horror the barbarous proclamations of the Span- 
ish authorities, and hears with regret of the great 
destruction of property caused by the civil war. He 
earnestly exhorts you, and all other consuls of the 
United States, to spare no effort to protect the lives, 
the property, and the rights of American citizens in 
this emergency, and he will see with satisfaction any 
unofiicial efforts you may make to shield the persons 
of those who have declared their intentions to become 
citizens from the barbarities of the Spanish volun- 
teers, but he desires me to direct you hereafter in 
your official action to observe the rule laid down for 
your guidance in this instruction. 

Lam, sir, your obedient servant 

J.C. B. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary. 
Horatio Fox, Esq., U. 8. Consul, Trinidad de Cuba. 


Slavery Emancipation in Cuba,—It appear- 
ing from Mr. Sickles’s dispatch to the Secretary 
of State, of December 29, 1869, that he con- 
sidered himself to be acting unofficially in 
representing the wishes of his government as 
to the abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the Secretary of State on the 26th of 
January, 1870, informed him that it was his 
duty at all times, whenever in his judgment a 
fitting opportunity should offer, to do all in 
his power to secure complete emancipation, 
not only in Cuba, but also in Porto Rico, 

The text of the proposed constitution for 
Porto Rico sent by Mr. Sickles with his dis- 
patch 114 to the Department of State not only 
fails to make any provision for the abolition of 
slavery either by the local or general govern; 
ment, but even forbids the public discussion 
of the subject in the island. 

On the 30th of May, 1870, Mr. Sickles en- 
closed to the Secretary of State a copy of the 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the Island 
of Cuba, presented to the Cortes by the Spanish 
Minister of the Colonies, with the remark that 
the project of law was shaped to suit the 
views of the slaveholders. 

As passed on the 23d of June, it provided 
that all children of slave-mothers, born after 
the decree, should be free, but made no pro- 
vision for their support; that all slaves born 
between the 18th of September, 1868, and the 
publication of the decree, might free themselves 
by the payment of $50; that all slaves who 
reach the age of sixty-five years should be free. 
It abolished punishment with the lash, the 
separation of children under fourteen years of 
age from their parents, and husbands from 
their wives. The Secretary of State, comment- 
ing upon this measure, says in his dispatch of 
the 20th of June, 1870, to Mr. Sickles, that. it 
may be called a project for relieving the slave- 
owners from the necessity of supporting in- 
fants and aged slaves who can only be a burden, 


and for prolonging the institution as to the 
able-bodied. 
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IIe further states that the President feels it 
to be his duty to endeavor to impress upon 
the Spanish Cabinet the policy as well as the 
propriety of making at once provision for an 
earlier and more thorough emancipation of 
slaves, and Mr. Sickles is instructed ‘to com- 
municate the views of the United States Govern- 
ment in a friendly but decided manner. 
_ The United States Government having al- 
ways considered the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba a condition of the termination of the con- 
flict in the island, Mr, Sickles was again re- 
quested to call the attention of the Spanish 
Government to this view of the United States. 

Mr. Sickles, in his communication to the Sec- 
retary of State of the 26th of June, says, after 
announcing the passage of the Dill, that the 
Spanish Government has for the first time 
distinctly and practically committed itself to 
the policy of emancipation, and in this step 
toward freedom it must be a source of just 
satisfaction to the President that the influence 
of the United States has been conspicuous and 
beneficent. 

Public sentiment in Cuba, so far as can be 
gathered from consular reports, seems to be in 
favor of a system of gradual emancipation. 
The Cuban insurgent assembly, as early as the 
26th of February, 1869, decreed the abolition 
of slavery, with a promise of indemnification, 
and by article 24 of the insurgent constitution 
all the inhabitants of the island are declared 
free. 

VENEZUELA.—Claims of the: United States 
against Venezuela have arisen since 1811, and 
are for war supplies furnished that country 
in its struggle for independence, for per- 
sonal. service rendered the republic, for acts 
of forcible appropriation of property, for vio- 
lated contracts, and for graye and solemn 
responsibilities incident to acts of outrage and 
murder perpetrated upon. citizens of this 
country. 

After pressing the payment of these claims 
with patient, persevering entreaty for a series 
of years, a mixed international commission for 
the definitive adjudication of the claims was 
accepted by Venezuela, and a treaty carrying 
out the idea was negotiated between the ac- 
credited representatives of the two countries 
at Caracas, on the 25th of April, 1866. A 
vexatious delay preceded the ratification of 
this document, which was not accorded by the 
Venezuelan Government until after the spring 
of 1870, and the recurrence of strong com- 
plaint on the part of our Government. By the 
terms of the treaty all claims pending in favor 
of citizens of the United States were to be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal of arbitration, consisting 
of a commissioner of each country and an um- 
pire, to be named by the diplomatic represen- 
tative at Washington, of either Switzerland or 
Russia. 

The commission, organized under the terms 
above quoted, closed its labors on the 5th of 
August, 1868. ig 
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. By the third article of the treaty it was provided 
thatm aps 


. The commissioners shall issue certificates of the sums 
to be paid to the claimants respectively, by virtue of their 
decisions or those of the umpire; and the aggregate 
amount of all sums awarded by the commissioners, and 
of all sums accruing from awards made by the umpire, 
shall be paid to the Goyernment of the United States. 
- Payments of said sums shall be made in eqnal annual 
payments, to be completed in ten years from the date of 
the termination of the labors of the commission; the first 
pli ‘to be made six months from the same date. 
emi-annual interest shall be paid on the seyeral sums 
awarded, at a rate of five per cent. per annum from the 
date of the termination of the labors of the commission, 


Pursuant to this article the commission issued cer- 
tificates to the successful claimants, covering the 
amounts awarded, and the records of the commission, 
showing all its work and the testimony on which the 
awards were founded, were reported to the State 
Departments of the respective governments. 

wo instalments of Sel on three of interest 
upon the awards have matured, but the Venezuclan 
overnment has not only neglected to make payment, 
but manifests its intention to evade payment entirely 
by repudiating the work of the commission. 

When the first instalment fell due in February, 
1869, in lieu of forwarding the required money, an 
agent was sent to interpose exceptions and objections 
to the conduct of the commissioners and to urge an 
annulment of their awards. In executing his mission 
his entire case became the subject of elaborate diplo- 
matic correspondence between himself and Secretaries 
Seward and Washburne, and each of those secretaries 
emphatically pronounced the pretexts, set up by Ve- 
nezuela in excuse of payment, as inconclusive and 
invalid. The Ree Government, however, per- 
sisted in its default, and, in the course of a few 
months after the last letter from Secretary Wash- 
burne, permitted another instalment of interest to 
mature and rest unpaid and unnoticed. 

The objections against the commission were not 
again revived until in the fall of last year, and then 
only conversationally to the United States Minister 
Partridge, who notified our Government, and, in re- 
turn, was instructed to ask from the Venezuelan 
Government specific charges accompanied by proofs, 
by a limited time, or an abandonment of all further 
complaint against the commission, Thus invited, 
the Venezuelan Government had a large mass of tes- 
timony taken in that country which it sent hither 
last February in charge of an accredited party and 
filed in the State Department, and which has since 
been laid before the House of Representatives by the 
Secretary of State. ‘ 


DOMINION OF GANADA. This country 
seems to be gradually acquiring strength and 
expansion. - The difficulties arising from the 
acquisition of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
causing trouble and alarm toward the close of 
1869, which continued for some months of the 
present year, were effectually removed by pru- 
dent measures on the part of the Dominion 
Government. Delegates from the population 
of the Territory were received at Ottawa, and 
on the 3d of May the Governor-General, Sir 
John Young, was enabled to telegraph the im- 
perial authorities that negotiations with them 
closed satisfactorily. On the 12th of the same 
month (May, 1870) permanent effect was given 
to the arrangements thus arrived at, by an act 
of the Dominion Parliament, which created 
out of ‘Rupert’s Land, and the Northwestern 
Tetritory,” a new province containing 11,000 
square miles, named Manitoba, to be repre- 
sented in the Senate of Canada, for the pres- 
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ent, and until it shall have acquired a larger 
population, by two members, and in the House 
of Commons by four members. It is also pro- 
vided that there shall be a local Legislature, 
to consist of a Lieutenant-Governor, and two 
Houses, styled, respectively, the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly—the 
former to consist of seven members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Queen’s name, the latter of twenty-four, elected 
every four years, each male person in the prov- 
ince being entitled to vote, subject only to the 
simple conditions of being of the full age of 
twenty-one years, a subject of her Majesty, 
by birth or naturalizaton, and a bona-fide 
householder. 

The financial conditions upon which the new 
province is admitted into the Canadian Con- 
federation are similar in principle to those 
upon which the eastern provinces entered, 
allowance being made for its becoming liable 
for the general debt, and ample provision 
guaranteed for the support of its government 
and Legislature. The customs-duties charge- 
able in Rupert’s Land, previous to Manitoba 
being erected, are to continue without in- 
crease for three years, the proceeds to form 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada. It was understood that the chief 
cause of the insurrectionary movement of 
1869, referred to in the last notice of the 
Dominion, was apprehension on the part of 
the half-breeds of the Territory that not only 
would future grants of land be made with a 
view to their injury as a people, but that ex- 
isting rights would not be sufficiently re- 
spected. Much care is, therefore, shown in 
the Dominion law to remoye all ground for 
such alarm. It is expressly provided that one 
hundred thousand acres of land shall be divided 
among the children of the half-breeds residing 
in the province at the time of the transfer to 
Canada, on such conditions as to settlement 
and otherwise as the Governor-General in 
council may from time to time determine; and 
following this is a series of enacting clauses 
for the quieting of titles, and assuring t6 the 
settlers in the province the peaceable possession 
of the lands now held by them. 

Soon after the transmission of this message 
of peace, the newly-appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, the Hon. A. G. Archi- 
bald, proceeded to Fort Garry, where he has 
since been engaged, and, as it would appear, 
with comparative success, in putting into oper- 
ation the new and improved scheme of govern- 
ment. According to the latest accounts, the 
election of members to the Dominion and local 
Parliaments was about to take place. There 
is evidence that, in the approaching session of 
the Parliament of British Columbia, a majority - 
will declare for confederating with Canada; 
and it is alleged that recent manifestations in 
Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland 
are also favorable to that policy. Thus, it 
would appear that the design of Great Britain 
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to erect a Union of States on this Continent 
upon the principle of the United States Con- 
federacy, but still subject to and in sympathy 
with her own Government, is about being 
fully realized. ; , 

It. is computed, according to the ratios which 
have been established, that the census to be 
taken this year will show that the ,popula- 
tion of this prospective Confederacy is about 
4,677,364, thus apportioned : 

Ontario, 2,186,808; Quebec, 1,422,546; New 
Brunswick, 827,800; Nova Scotia, 396,440 ; 
Newfoundland, 130,000; the Northwest, 110,- 
000; Prince Edward’s Island, 99,261; British 
Columbia, 55,000. 

The legislation of the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament, although not extensive, 
embraced subjects of much importance. <A 
new law was passed relative to banks and 
banking, introduced by the able Finance Minis- 
ter, Sir Francis Hincks, which effected many 
and serious changes, all approved, however, 
by the principal bankers, and by the public at 
large. No bank can now commence business 
with Jess than $200,000 paid-up capital; at 
least 20 per cent. of the subscribed capital 
must be paid up each year subsequently ; notes 
in circulation are not to exceed the unimpaired 
paid-up‘capital; each bank must hold, as nearly 
as may be, one-half of its cash reserves in 
Dominion notes, never less than one-third; 
loans and discounts cannot be made on security 
of its own stock; no dividend nor bonus to be 
paid out of capital; directors knowingly con- 
curring in such payment become jointly and 
severally liable for the amount to the bank; 
no dividend of over 8 per cent. to be paid until 
a reserve has been formed of at least 20 per 
cent. of the capital; a shareholder has a vote 
for each share held by him for three months pre- 
vious to the day of meeting, and may always 
vote by aproxy, also, who must be ashareholder, 
but must not be a cashier, manager, or other 
officer of the bank; lists of shareholders, stat- 
ing residences, amount held, etc., to be laid 
before Parliament each session; monthly re- 
turnS to be made up on the first juridical day 
of each month according to a prescribed form; 
and making a false statement or return to be 
a misdemeanor, if not a higher offence. The 
charters of now existing banks are to expire at 
the end of the session of Parliament to be held 
in 1881. A Dominion Note Act was also 
passed, authorizing the issue of such notes, at 
first, to the extent of $5,000,000, on security 
of specie and debentures—at least 20 per cent. 
of the former; this issue may be increased— 
not oftener than quarterly, and under other 
regulations—until the aggregate is $9,000,000. 
To warrant this extent of issue, however, the 
Receiver-General must hold $2,000,000 in spe- 
cie. <A ‘Civil Service Superannuation Fund” 
has been also authorized by law, to be created 
by deducting 4 per cent. from all salaries of 
$600 or over, and 2} per cent. from others, 
during 85 years’ service, those who have paid 
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for ten years being entitled to full allowance. 
The benefit of this fund is confined to civil 
servants over 60 years of age, and to those 
who may become incapacitated by bodily in- 
firmity. Notable among the changes in the 
tariff are imports on coal and flour, the former 
to pay 50 cents per ton; the latter, of wheat 
and rye, 25 cents per barrel; meal of Indian corn, 
oats, and other grains, 15 cents. The tax on coal 
was contended for by the representatives of 
Nova Scotia, in the interest of the mines of 
that province; and, it is said, somewhat in a 
hostile or retaliatory spirit toward the United 
States—and Western members availed them- 
selves of the moment of divergence in the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons in favor 
of special interests, to demand a flour duty, 
as favorable to the agriculturists whom they 
represented. But a considerable vote was re- 
corded against such a policy, and public opinion 
in the Dominion at large is so plainly opposed 
to it that it will, probably, soon be abandoned. 
As evidence of a higher tone of statesmanship, 
authority is given by the Customs Act to issue 
a proclamation admitting the following articles 
free, or at a less rate of duty than the present, 
whenever it appears that similar articles will 
be admitted free, or at the same rate of duty, 
from Canada into the United States, viz.: 
animals of all kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, 
bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables, plants, 
roots and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, 
wheat, peas, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, and other grains; flour of wheat 
and rye, and other flour and meal; butter, 
cheese; fish, salted or smoked; lard, tallow, 
and meats, fresh, salted, or smoked, This in- 
dicates more the spirit of Canada than does 
the tone adopted by a party in Nova Scotia. 
The enactments by the several local Legisla- 
tures of the Dominion during the past year 
appear to be judicious, and well adapted to 
their respective purposes, those of Ontario 
taking the lead in extent and importance. 

The prosperous condition of this province 
may be said to be without parallel in proyvin- 
cial history; its municipal and educational 
systems are admirably developed; the most 
liberal encouragement is held out to immi- 
grants; recently various railway projects have 
been vigorously carried out; and the Govern- 
ment has just announced a policy of money 
loans, out of the large surplus on hand, to such 
lines of railway as will open up new dis- 
tricts to settlement. The last session of the 
Quebec Legislature was also most liberal in 
its assistance to railway enterprise. Large 
grants of land have been made to the North 
Shore, the Northern Colonization, and the 
Quebee and New Brunswick Railways; and it 
is stated that a grant of land will be made 
to the St. Francis and Megantic Railway early 
in the next session, Subsidies have been 
granted to immigrant roads, which mist 
largely assist in the settlement of the hitherto 
unfrequented and comparatively unknown parts 
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of the provinee; and the privileges of coloniza- 
tion societies have been much extended. 
Marked progress has been made in railways in 
the different provinces constituting the Domin- 
ion. In 1850 there were not more than 55 
miles in all. According to the latest returns, 
more than 20 lines are in operation, in which 
have been invested $160,471,190, and the com- 
puted annual earnings of which exceed $12,- 
000,000. New lines are also being projected 
in all parts of the Dominion, and a Pacific 
Railway, to extend across the continent and 
unite the two oceans, is confidently looked for- 
ward to. With the view of promoting Euro- 
pean immigration, an able pamphlet has been 
published by order of the Government for cir- 
culation in Europe, giving a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the educational, social, political, 
and financial features of the Province, with a 
fair statement as to its soil and climate. In the 
appendix to this pamphlet is a table of exports, 
showing that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1869, 


The value of Products exported was.......... $23,546,054 


To which was added, for Coin and Bullion.... 1,967,790 
Articles not Products of the Province........ 1,960,121 
Estimated short returns. ........ ce. ese cece 949,303 

Motaliex sjctteasce<k 355 Basis. Sdeadiade $28, 223,268 


A somewhat vexed question has arisen be- 
tween the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
respecting the apportionment, under the new 
system, of the debt of the former Provinces 
of Canada, which consisted only of these two 
Provinces. It was enacted in section 142 of 
the British North-American (Confederation) 
Act of 1867, that ‘the division and adjustment 
of the debts, audits, liabilities, properties, and 
assets of Upper Canada and Lower Canada 
shall be referred to the arbitrament of three 
arbitrators.” The provision as to this impor- 
tant matter went no further; no rule was laid 
down, or mode prescribed for the guidance of 
the arbitrators; and almost immediately did 
counsel on either side set up irreconcilable pre- 
tensions. It would be. tedious, as well as to 
little purpose in an article like this, to enter into 
detail as to these differences, or to follow at 
any length the discussion which arose. The 
chief cause of difficulty seems to be the ques- 
tion whether the financial state of the respec- 
tive Provinces at the time of the union of 1841, 
of Upper and Lower Canada, should now be 
taken into account; the counsel for Quebec 
contending that any division of the surplus 
debt of the late Province on the basis of pop- 
ulation, whether that of 1861 or 1867, without 
doing so, would be grossly unjust. They 
showed that the debt of Upper Canada, when 
she entered the Union in 1841, was $5,925,779, 
while that of Lower Canada was only $60,996, 
and further, that, whereas Upper Canada was 
at that time on the verge of bankruptcy, its 
annual revenues not being more than $312,000, 
the charge for interest on its debt, $260,000, 
and the permanent expenses of its government, 
$222,000, leaving an annual deficit of $168,000, 
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Lower Canada had atits credit $250,302; which, 
when reduced by the amount of the debt, $60,- 
996, left at command the sum of $189,306. 


‘This view of the case the counsel for Ontario 


would not entertain, and contended that the 
arbitrators had no power to enter into the 
debts or credits of the two Provinces at the 
time of their union in 1841.. On the 9th of 
July last a majority of the arbitrators rendered 
an interlocutory judgment upon this and other 
points adverse to Quebec, and the arbitrator 
for that province thereupon resigned. Not- 
withstanding this, the other two arbitrators 
continued their labors, and finally rendered an 
award. All proceedings subsequent to the 
resignation of their own arbitrator are, of 
course, repudiated by the Quebec government, 
who are, it is said, about to invoke the inter- 
ference of the imperial authorities. Apart 
from this difficulty, the political horizon of the 
Dominion may be said to be cloudless, while 
of material prosperity and social order within 
its limits the best accounts can be rendered. 
In the trade and navigation tables presented 
to the Parliament ‘at Ottawa during the last 
session, we have the latest returns of imports 
and exports to the end of the fiscal year 1869. 
The value of exports for that year was $60,- _ 
474,781, against $57,557,888 for the previous 
year. The imports amounted to $70,415,165. 
The value of goods entered into consumption 
was $67,402,170. .The amount of duty col- 
lected was $8,298.99. The total trade of the 
Dominion, imports and exports, amounted to 
$130,889,946; the total receipts from customs, 
excise, post-office, public works, etc., $15,378,- 
178; payments, $12,900,574. Much increase 
in wealth is shown by bank returns and the 
extent of circulation of Government notes. 
The business of the chartered banks increased 
from $14,792,044 in July, 1869, to $17,742,095 
in October, 1870. The Government circula- 
tion rose in the same period from $4,792,000 to 
$7,850,334. The increase in the post-office 
savings-banks was nearly one hundred per 
cent, The paid-up capital of the chartered 
banks steadily increased, month by month, 
from $29,801,043 in July, 1869, to $82,094,076 
in October, 1870. The increase in deposits in 
the same period was from $37,229,434 to $48,- 
412,905; in discounts, from $50,620,505 to 
$70,466,825. Oonsequent upon the United 
States ceasing to make specie payments, the 
Dominion markets were flooded with silver 
coins to an extent that was at length felt to be 
a serious evil, and was popularly denominated 
“a nuisance.’? Under the policy of Sir Francis 
Hincks, by which these coins have been de- 
monetized, not less than $9,250,000 worth of 
them have been exported from the Dominion 
during the past year, thus making way for the 
circulation to a similar extent of Government 
notes of the smaller denominations. It is ex- 
pected that the establishment of a Dominion 
mint will soon be another result of the guas? in- 
dependence now enjoyed by the Canadians. 
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Australia coins for herself; Dominion green- 
backs are manufactured at Ottawa; why not 
its gold, silver, and copper money ¢ An impor- 
tant commission has lately been appointed by 
the Dominion Government to communicate 
with the respective Boards of Trade, and oth- 
erwise to obtain evidence respecting the ne- 
cessity and cost of enlarging the present canals 
and constructing new ones. It is generally ex- 
pected that they will recommend an Ottawa ca- 
nal, extending to Georgian Bay on Lake Huron, 
as a means of lessening the navigable distance 
between tide-water and lake ports, and thus 
avoiding the present circuitous route, via Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. The Intercolonial 
Railway, commenced in the latter part of 1869 
—the first direct result of consolidation—is 
progressing with a rapidity that promises com- 
pletion in 1872. Before winter weather set 
in, not less than 7,000 men were engaged upon 
it, at a monthly cost of nearly $300,000. An- 
other decided step in the direction of ‘a new 
nationality” has recently been taken by the 
Imperial Governmtnt in the withdrawal of 
the troops from the North+American colonies. 
West of the city of Quebec, the Dominion is 
at this moment without a single regular soldier, 
and the few remaining in and around the old 


* fortresses of the Canadian Gibraltar will have 


disappeared with the handing over, in a short 
time, of the barracks and other property hith- 
erto used for military purposes, to the Dominion 
authorities. Sono baroni genti, said the old 
Greek, when he saw the last British man-of- 
war bearing away the last British soldier from 
the Ionian Islands. Adesso siama liberi, joy- 
fujly exclaimed a young man who was looking 
on at the same eventful moment. 

Much concern was felt in the Dominion con- 
sequent upon the remark in the last message of 
the President of the United States, commencing 
with the words, ‘The course pursued by the 
Canadian authorities toward the fishermen of 
the United States, during the past season, has 
not been marked by a friendly feeling.” Under 


‘confederation the fisheries have been a pet 


question, and in a book of authority it is an- 
nounced that effective measures have been 
taken to remove the long-standing abuses under 
which they have suffered. That the United 
States Government should consider that they 
are the victims of abuse is a source of amaze- 
ment to Canadians in high places, and much 
feeling, together with much argument, has ac- 
cordingly found vent in a pamphlet of nearly 
one hundred pages, issued from the Depart- 
ment of the Minister of Marine. © 

Death, in its fell swgop, did not spare Canada 
in the year 1870, Archbishop Baillangeon, of 
Quebec, a prelate of saintly character, and as 
such esteemed by all parties, passed to his re- 
ward. Mr. A. 8. Ritchie, and Mr. Edward 
Hartley, men of science, one in connection 
with the Natural History Society, the other 
with the Geological Survey of Canada, also 
ceased their labors. Chancellor Blake, of On- 
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tario, whose great services as a statesman and 
a judge extended beyond a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was overcome by disease, which had its 
origin in unceasing professional toil; and it 
is announced that an eminent lawyer of Que- 
bec, Henry Stuart, Esq., Q. O., nephew of the 
late Chief-Justice Stuart, is dead; also the 
widow of the late Hon. Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
a lady of high character, endeared to the com- 
munity of Montreal, not more by the sorrow 
of years than by a disposition of singular 
amiability and benevolence. 

The Executive of the Dominion of Canada 
continues to be constituted as during last year. 
The Governor-General, then Sir John Young, 
has been created a Peer of Great Britain and 
Ireland, under the title of Lord Lisgar, taken 
from one of his estates in Ireland. 

DUDLEY, Beysamiy Wrxstow, M. D., LL. 
D., an eminent surgeon, surgical professor, and 
author, born in Spottsylvania County, Va., 
in 1785; died in Lexington, Ky., January 20, 
1870, His parents removed to Kentucky when 
he was a child, and he enjoyed exceptionally 
good advantages for early education, entered 
Transylvania University at Lexington in 1799 
and graduated in 1803, with the highest hon- 
ors of his class. He then studied medicine in 
Philadelphia, attending the lectures of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
received his medical diploma in 1806. Not 
satisfied with the opportunities offered for 
studying his profession in the United States at 
that time, after some further study and hospi- 
tal practice in Philadelphia, Dr. Dudley sailed 
in 1810 for Europe and became a pupil of 
Abernethy, the elder Cline, and Cooper, in 
London, and of Baron Larrey, Dubois, and 
Boyer, in Paris. After four years of careful 
study, observation, and hospital practice, by 
which he had become one of the most skilful 
operators in the great hospitals of Europe, the 
young surgeon returned home, and in July, 
1814, opened an office in Lexington, Ky. His 
reputation had preceded him, and he did not 
find it necessary to wait for patients. He was 
speedily recognized as the ablest surgeon west 
of the Alleghanies, and in some operations his 
skill and success gave him a reputation inferior 
to that of no surgeon in the world. He was 
called, on the organization of the Medical De- 
partment of Transylvania’ University, to the 
chair of surgery in that institution, and filled 
it with remarkable ability. He also published 
a number of medical essays and reports of 
cases, which attracted much attention both in 
Europe and America, Though perfectly con- 
versant with all the operations of surgery, and 
in all cases a skilful and admirable operator, 
Dr. Dudley had made the surgical treatment 
of calculus in the bladder his specialty. . The 
difficult and often dangerous operation of li- 
thotomy he had performed nearly three hundred 
times, and with the loss of less than three per 
cent. of his cases, a success entirely, unprece- 
dented elsewhere. His practice in these cases 
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was, to prepare his patients for the operation 
by two or three weeks, or longer if necessary, 
of careful attention to their general health, 
diet, etc., and to operate only when they were 
in the best condition for it. On reaching his 
seventieth year, Dr. Dudley, though still in the 
full vigor and maturity of his powers, retired 
from active practice, but was often called in 
consultation. In private life, Dr. Dudley was 
greatly esteemed and beloved. His genial 
temper, his strict temperance, his remarkable 
conversational powers, and his refined and 
polished manners and address, all contributed 
to make him one of the most agreeable of com- 
panions. 

DUMAS, Aruxanpre Davy, Sen., the most 
prolific of novelists and dramatists, born in 
Villers Cotterets, Department of the Aisne, 
France, July 24, 1808; died in Dieppe, France, 
December 9, 1870. He was the son of the 
republican general, Alexandre Davy Dumas, 
a mulatto, born in St. Domingo, but. distin- 
guished for his strength and military prowess 
in the wars of the French Revolution. His 
father died, poor, in 1806, and he was brought 
up by his mother and received a scanty edu- 
cation, knowing little, at the age of eighteen, 
except how to ride and fence well, to play bil- 
liards, and to write a good hand. The little 
pittance left by his father was exhausted, and 
he came to Paris to find employment. After 
numerous rebuffs he obtained a situation as 
copying-clerk to the secretary of the Duke of 
Orleans (afterward Louis Philippe), through 
the influence of General Foy, an old friend of 
his father. His only qualification was his pen- 
manship. His salary was a hundred francs 
(twenty dollars) a month. On this salary he 
contrived to support his mother and himself, 
and devoted every moment of leisure to re- 
pairing the defects of his early education and 
to composition. His dramas of this period were 
mere rubbish, which he could not persuade the 
theatrical managers to accept. At length, in 
1827, he produced a classical tragedy, of some- 
what greater merit than the plays which had 
preceded it, under the title of ‘ Christine, ou 
Stockholm, Fontainebleau, et Rome,” which 
was accepted, though not immediately put 
upon the stage. He spent so much time in the 
composition of this, and in running about after 
the managers, that the Duke of Orleans’s sec- 
retary reduced his already small salary. Noth- 
ing daunted by this, he immediately produced 
the historical play of ‘‘ Henri IIT.,” which dis- 
plays a profound ignorance of history (a defect 
which he neyer succeeded in remedying), and 
was constructed with utter disregard, if not in 
defiance, of all the canons of dramatic art. It 
had nevertheless many taking points, and as 
its author had the address to procure the at- 
tendance of the Duke of Orleans, and a num- 
ber of princes and princesses who were visit- 
ing him, at its first performance, it was a tri- 
umphant success. From this time onward his 
dramas were the rage for twenty years, though 
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not at first without a severe struggle between 
his adherents and the disciples of the old school 


-of the drama, which had made Racine its idol. 


He recast ‘‘Christine”’ to please a pretty actress, 
and this like a hundred other of his plays was 
very popular, and the now fashionable author, 
to whom a few months before twenty dollars 
a month was a fortune, found money coming 
in more rapidly than he, with his spendthrift 
habits, could get rid of it. Yet he soon became 
an adept in the arts of extravagance. The 
brilliancy of Dumas’s costume and the delights 
of his luxurious banquets became the talk of 
the city. He was not only a second Shake- 
speare, but he was one of the greatest cooks in 
Kurope; perhaps the mixture of French and 
negro blood ought to make an unparalleled 
cook. He lavished gold on women and horses, 
and meanwhile he kept steadily at work, writ- 
ing by night and rollicking by day, stocking 
the stage with successful plays, and making 
himself the idol of an immense circle of wor- 
shippers. The Revolution of July, 1830, came 
in the first flush of his glory. According to 
his own story, hevhad an important. share in 
overthrowing the Bourbon dynasty, and pla- 
cing the citizen-king upon the throne. It may 
be permitted to doubt the value of his political 
services; but Louis Philippe gave him a decora- 
tion, and the princes of the house of Orleans 
took him into high fayor. The Duke of Mont- 
pensier carried him to Spain as historiographer 
of his marriage. Perhaps Dumas was not just 
the man to write an epithalamium; but he 
performed his part apparently to the satisfac- 
tion of his princely friend, and till the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the familiar intercourse between 
the Duke and the dramatist remained, we be- 
lieve, unbroken. The marriage contract. be- 
tween the Duke and the sister of Isabella bore 
the signature of Dumas, followed by a long 
string of titles. From Spain the French Goy- 
vernment gave him a man-of-war to take him 
on avisit to Africa, and a terrible time was 
made about it afterward by the opposition in 
the Assembly. Coming home from this tour, 
he resolved (like Shakespeare) to have his own 
theatre, and so built a. play-house, full of 
architectural eccentricities, to which he gaye 
the name of the Thédtre Montpensier, after- 
ward changed to Théatre Historique. Probably 
in a venture like this it was inevitable that he 
should lose money; but if there was any ques- 
tion about that, the Revolution of 1848 soon 
settled it: Dumas and the Théatre Historiqne 
came to ruin. A chorus of Girondists in his 
drama of ‘La Chevalier du Maison Rouge,” 
then acting at the house, was taken up by the 
insurgents as a sort of Marseillaise; and when, 
in the midst of the fighting, the author, covered 
all over with decorations, set out for the Tuil- 
eries to pay his respects to the royal family, 
the mob, mistaking his sentiments, raised him 
upon their shoulders and bore him in triumph 
to the barricades. The charge of ingratitude 
to the Orleans family, which grew out of this 
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absurd incident, was probably undeserved ; 
but Dumas had all the natural aptitude of a 
Frenchman for “ accepting the situation.” Ac- 
cordingly we find him establishing a news- 
paper, Za Liberté, and making a signal failure 
as a political journalist, on the Conservative 


‘side; then another periodical, Ze Mois, which 


lived two years, but never had any influence; 
and finally presenting himself as a candidate 
for the National Assembly, in which character 
he also failed. In 1852 he was so far reduced 
in purse that he removed to Belgium to get 
rid of his creditors; but his exile was of 
short duration. He had begun his career as a 
novelist as early as 1835, when he published 
‘Isabelle de Baviére” as the first of a series 
of romances on the history of France, con- 
structed after the model of Walter Scott, from 
whom, we may say in passing, he used to steal 
a great deal, under the comfortable excuse 
that men of genius like William Shakespeare 
and Alexandre Dumas ‘‘do not rob, they con- 
quer.” It was with the appearance, however, 
of his famous “Three Guardsmen” in 1844, 
and the inimitable “‘ Count’ of Monte Cristo” 
in the same year, that his glory as a novelist 
burst upon the world. The story-feuilleton, 
as an indispensable adjunct of the daily news- 
paper, received from these works its extreme 
development. The Parisian could no more 
dispense with his regular morning allowance 
of highly-seasoned romance than the New- 
York merchant can exist without his daily re- 
port of the stock-market. The most extraya- 
gant sums were offered M. Dumas by the con- 
ductors of rival journals, and he seemed equal 
to any amount of work that might be demanded 


of him. Sometimes he carried on three or> 


four different romances at the same time in as 
many different periodicals. He wrote on an 
average thirty-two printed octavo pages a day. 
In 1846 he made a contract with two news- 
papers to furnish them an amount of manu- 
script equal to sixty volumes a year, apart from 
his continued labors for the stage. Of course 
such fecundity raised the question of the au- 
thenticity of the wares which he sent forth 
under his name. <A lawsuit with the directors 
of the Presse and Constitutionnel was one of 
the results of this scandal, and though Dumas 
sueceeded in proving to the satisfaction of the 
court that he had enough to do with the com- 
position and plan of his own works to be justi- 
fied in styling himself their author, many 
curious particulars were divulged respecting 
his method of working and liberal employ- 
ment of assistants. Eugene de Mirecourt had 
published before this trial an account of the 
Dumas process, under the very happy title of 
‘“‘Fabrique de romans, maison A, Dumas et 
Cie.,” and M. Querard had also made known 
some interesting details of the same business, 
He had no fewer than seventy-four collabora- 
tors or assistants, and among those who were 
justly entitled to the paternity of plays or nov- 
els which passed under the magic name of Du- 


mas, were Anicet-Bourgeois, Hippolyte Auger, 
Paul Bocage, Brunswick, Louis Couailhac,— 
Durrieu, Florentino, Gérard de, Nerval, Ma- 
quet, Meurice, and Souvestre. The labors of . 
these gentlemen were materially reénforced 

by enormous plagiarisms from authors both 

liying and dead. Dumas’s favorite, quarries 

were the works of Scott, Schiller, Chatean- 

briand, Augustin Thierry, and Victor Hugo. 

When he lived at Marly he used to say that 

“it took a man, two horses, and a locomotive, 

to transport his manuscripts every day to _ 
Paris.” Notwithstanding the developments 

ot his famous lawsuit, there was no decline in 

the popularity of his novels. “The Three 

Guardsmen ” were compelled to continue their 

adventures through several additional works; 

and several subsequent romances, whose titles 

we shall not take the space to enumerate, 

fascinated the public hardly less than those 

most successful of modern novels. The best 

of them have been turned into almost all the 

European languages, and their author was 

decorated by various sovereigns and societies 

until his broad person hardly afforded room 

enough to display his orders. At various 

times Dumas travelled through nearly all parts 

of the Continent, and recorded his impressions 

in a series of sketchy volumes which contain 

a good deal of wit and a very little truth, and, 

though thoroughly worthless, are marked with 

such an engaging egotism that possibly it will 

repay one even now to read them. What was 

there, indeed, which Dumas did not touch with 

his pen? ‘He has written: history, and he has 

recorded his impressions of ‘ Fifteen Days on 

Mount Sinai’”—and, after those two exhibi- 

tions of temerity, what should appall him? 

It was announced some time ago that he had 

written a cookery-book; but he was well 

qualified to do that. 

We have shown how he lost one fortune. by 
his theatre. He lost another by a fanciful 
country-seat called the Chateau de Monte 
Cristo which he built near St. Germain. It 
was surrounded by an artificial pond, crossed 
by a drawbridge which the owner, as he sat 
by his table in a little cabinet de travail, could 
raise or lower by touching a golden knob. The 
extravagance of his wild faney had full play in 
the furnishing of this fantastic abode, upon 
which he had spent 450,000 francs, when the 
Revolution of 1848 cut short his means. It 
was sold at auction in 1854 for less than a 
tenth of its original cost.. Some of the later 
literary extravagances of the prince of roman- 
cers were no doubt prompted by the amusing 
vanity and devouring appetite for notoriety 
which were always among his chief character- 
istics. It was something of this kind which 
prompted him to join Garibaldi, in 1860, to 
share his campaigns, and write a ‘‘ Memoir.” 
of the Capreran hero; it was something of this 
kind which dictated his Autobiography, which, 
as long ago as 1856, had reached the disheart- 
ening magnitude of twenty-seven volumes; and 
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it was certainly a similar craving that induced 
him to undertake a lecturing tour'in which he 
~ intended to embrace even the United States. 
He was as peculiar in his method of writing 
as in every thing else. In one place he de- 
soribes himself as lying flat on his back for two 
days, on board a vessel in the Mediterranean, 
evolving a novel out of his inner conscious- 
ness. At the end of that time the novel was 
finished, and he got up and called for his din- 
ner. Again, he tells us in his ‘‘ Mémoires” 
that he used to repeat his dramas aloud to his 
intimate friends, making them up as he went 
along; he composed “ Henri IIT.” in that way. 
He wrote with astonishing rapidity. He says 
he could dash off a play faster than three ex- 
pert scribes could copy it. He married Mlle. 
Ida Ferrier, an actress of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, in 1842. Three years afterward she re- 
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moved to Florence, and died there in 1859." 


But the great fortunes which his remarkable 
literary activity had earned had been squan- 
dered in fast and riotous living, and from all 
his twelve hundred romances, and his almost 
equal number of dramas, the income was hard- 
ly sufficient to support him. His vices of sen- 
suality and luxurious living had broken down 
his health, while they still held him in bond- 
age. His connection with the notorious Adah 
Isaaecs-Menken was one of the latest public 
performances of this consummate egotist. 
Kither from the pressure of poverty or from 
sudden yearning for the renewal of the intel- 
lectual labors he had of late almost wholly 
abandoned, M. Dumas, in the spring of 1870, 
went to Madrid to collect material for his 
work entitled ‘‘The Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture of the Revolution in Spain.” It is rare 
that a French feuilletoniste knows any thing 
outside of the Boulevard des Italiens, but this 
veteran romancer brought to the discussion of 
historical subjects a profound and thorough 
ignorance of the matters treated, which put to 
shame the sketchy misinformation of his friv- 
olous imitators. He went to Spain, utterly 
ignorant of the history, the language, the cus- 
toms of the people, to write in some six weeks 
the stories and intrigues and incidents of a life- 
time, which had resulted in the destruction of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the Peninsula. Ina 
few weeks, the untiring old man had covered 
his allotted portion of stationery with ‘the 
most appalling mass of trash, and had gone 
back to Paris serenely to superintend the pub- 
lication of his history. But, meanwhile, the 
war had commenced, and his manuscript was 
worthless. For some purpose he left Paris for 
Dieppe, where he was attacked with paralysis, 
and, though his physical condition improved, 
his mind was completely wrecked, and he died 
the day the Prussians entered the city. This 
extraordinary man never obtained a place in 
the very highest rank of French authors, but 
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he will be remembered as the most perfect 
representative of the Parisian romancer. With 
gilts of imagination. that almost amounted to 
genius, a brilliant fancy, an inexhaustible fe- 
cundity of wit, a ceaseless activity of hand 
and brain, and a knack of composition which 
was not literary polish, but with the millions 
made a very good substitute for it, he was for 
a quarter of a century the idol and exemplar 
in france of the literature of amusement. The 
stage and the feuilleton, those two great instru- 
ments of popular entertainment which reflect 
the life and thought of Paris so perfectly, 
were mastered by him at a single effort; and, 
until age, and over-production, and gay living, 
combined to check his brilliant pen, he never 
ceased to captivate the fickle affections of his 
countrymen or to dazzle half the novel-readers 
of the world. Comparatively-few of his works, 
artistically judged, have great permanent value 
as literary creations; but, as models of con- 
structive ingenuity and marvels of invention, 
“The Three Guardsmen,” ‘Monte Cristo,” 
and some others, will hold honored places in 
the future museum of novels. In romance he 
was not poetical; in the historical novel he 
was conspicuous for a bold and sublime igno- 
rance; in essays and travel he showed neither 
keenness of observation nor comprehension 
of the human heart; but in the hazy glories 
of the French literary paradise which lies be- 
tween the borders of the poetical, the gro- 
tesque, the witty, and the sensuous, Alexandre 
Dumas was without a rival. 

DURKEE, Oxartes, an American political 
leader, Senator, and at his death, Governor of 
Utah, born at Royalton, Vt., December 5, 1807; 
died at Omaha, Neb., January 14, 1870. He 
received a good academical education at Royal- 
ton, and entered into mercantile business. He 
removed to the Territory of Wisconsin about 
1830, was a member of the first. Territorial 
Legislature of Wisconsin in 1886, which was 
held at Burlington, lowa and Minnesota then 
forming a part of the Territory of Wisconsin. 
In 1847 he was again a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature; in 1848 he was elected to 
the first State Legislature of Wisconsin, and in 
1850 was sent as a Representative to Congress, 
He was reélected in 1852, and was among the 
earliest friends, in that body, of the antislavery 
and free-soil principles urged by Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, Hale, David Wilmot, and others. He 
became a United States Senator in 1855, and 
served for six years, taking an active interest 
in the important questions of that exciting 
time, and was greatly esteemed for his integ- 
rity, his clear perception, and his sound judg- 
ment. In 1865 he was appointed Governor of 
Utah by President Johnson, which office he 
held at the time of his death. He left Salt 
Lake City on the 6th of January, and became 
so ill that he was obliged to stop at Omaha, 
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EARTHQUAKES. Northeastern America, 
from New Brunswick to Iowa, and from the 
river St. Lawrence to Cincinnati and Rich- 
mond, experienced the rare visitation of an 
earthquake shock, October 20th. <A larger 
area may have been affected, but within the 
boundaries mentioned the effects were such as 
to cause the phenomenon to be noticed and re- 
ported upon. Although occurring at an hour 
of the forenoon when most people are awake 
and alert, the shock was not remarked by 
great numbers who were out of doors at the 
time, or living in strongly-constructed build- 
ings. In its greatest manifestations, as re- 
ported, it was but a slight affair, which would 
haye caused little.or no comment in Central 
America, South America, or other countries 
commonly troubled by earthquakes, The in- 
terest of the event consists in the fact that the 
region disturbed has had but few, if any, such 
wide-spread shakings within the memory of 
man. In great cities, like New York, where 
there are many tall buildings, the earthquake 
was plainly perceptible, and caused much 
fright to their occupants. We give some il- 
lustrations, from the New-York papers, of the 
character and effect of the shock in that city. 

At Connor’s six-story type-foundery, corner 
of Duane and Oentre Streets, the upper rooms 
shook so that. the work-women were terrified 
and rushed into the street. But at the large 
establishment of Lorillard & Oo., tobacco- 
nists, also on Centre, corner of Chambers, 
no shock was noticed. At Frank Leslie’s 
newspaper-oftice, in Pearl Street, near Broad- 
way, a vibration was remarked by all pres- 
ent; a large glass chandelier swayed to 
and fro, the pendants rattling against each 
other; andthe compositors fled to the street 
for safety, exclaiming that the building was 
about to fall. They noticed two shocks, of 
about (estimated) twenty-five seconds’ dura- 
tion each, with an interval of ten seconds. At 
Lord & Taylor’s, Grand Street, the fourth 
floor was somewhat shaken, and one woman 
employed there ran to a window and jumped 
to the roof of an adjoining shed, while anoth- 
er fainted from alarm.: The twelve hundred 
children at the Public School in Fourteenth 
Street, near Second Avenue, were almost 
panic-stricken, and teachers had much difli- 
culty in preserving order, but all made their way 
to the street uninjured, Glasses and bottles were 
thrown from a sideboard at No. 15 East Broad- 
way. Engravers and printers on the upper 
floors of the American Agriculturist office 
felt the shock very distinctly. One of them 
suffered from nausea as soon as the wave 
passed. The gas-fixtures vibrated considera- 
bly. Persons tenanting upper-story rooms 
at the Astor House, and Metropolitan, St. 


Nicholas, and other hotels, noticed the shock, 
and were unpleasantly affected at the stomach. 
But in other high buildings in the city noth- 
ing was known of the earthquake until the 
evening papers reported it. In Brooklyn, 
Hoboken, and other places in the vicinity of 
the city, the shock produced about the same 
effect in some localities as those already de- 
scribed, while in other parts of the same 
cities, towns, or villages, it did not arrest 
attention. Observers in this neighborhood 
agree in maintaining two separate shocks, and 
that the oscillatory movement was from north- 
northeast to south-southwest. | 

This earthquake is the subject of a very 
complete investigation in the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, by Mr. Alexander O. 
Twining. He has collected all the data about 
it which could be obtained. Before proceed- 
ing to give details, he remarks that the move- 
ment of the earth was not level but rocking, 
and that this sensation is plainly indicative 
quite as much of a vertical displacement 
as of any alternations of inclination in the 
earth’s surface after the manner of a wave, 
and a consequent vibratory condition of per- 
sons and objects. In estimating the dura- 
tion of the two shocks, and the interval 
between them, he employed means to ascer- 
tain (at New Haven) the informants’ mental 
impressions and recollections, applying to them 
his own measurement as to time. These would 
often give durations more than double of 
those in other instances. Taking, however, 
the most trustworthy, and allowing to the 
others a weight proportioned to their value, 
he found the first shock to have continued 
about nine seconds, the second about eleven 
seconds, and the interval to have been about 
five seconds, Mr. Twining says: 


A careful comparison of the various newspaper 
paragraphs which have come to hand—nearly forty 
in number—makes it clear that the general phe- 
nomena were everywhere the same. . Everywhere 
there were two shocks experienced, of a few seconds 
each, and a brief interval. These are about as vari- 
ously stated in duration by the newspapers as the 
same were stated by different observers at New 
Haven: thus, at Troy fifteen to twenty seconds in 
all, at Montpelier thirty, at Cleveland fifteen. to 
thirty, the prevalent authority being for the lat- 
ter, at Boston eighteen to thirty, at Brunswick, 
Me., thirty to forty, at Cincinnati thirty and less, 
at Hartford twenty to sixty, at Cornell. University, 
Ithaca, three shocks of fifteen seconds each—the 
three being too exceptional among the mass to be 
credited, and having but one other parallel, that is, 
Brooklyn. At Harvard College Observatory the 
duration of tremor was from eight to fifteen seconds 
by the estimate of different observers—two shocks 
with a continuous tremor between, and the compo- 
nent oscillations forty in a minute according to ob- 
server W. A. Rogers. At East Saginaw, Mich., the 
first shock is described as ten seconds, then an equal 
interval, then a second shock of ten seconds. A 
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very few of the statements are so abnormal, one or 
two in their brevity (one or two seconds) and about 
as many in their length (two or three minutes), that 
no weight can be accorded to them. On the whole, 
the entire duration—twenty-six seconds—at New 
Haven, is confirmed as having been about the dura- 
tion in all other places observed—a uniformity proba- 
ble in itself. In one instance. the oscillations are 
spoken of as four or five in a second, and as being 
like the motions of a boat—also in one other (at 
Keene) they are described as having been vertical. 
| Respecting the relative amount of disturbance at 
different. places, the sensations experienced by in- 
dividuals would be but a fallacious test, because so 
much influenced by temperament, as well as by 
Situations and positions, Persons sitting, for ex- 
ample, were far more sensitive than persons stand- 
ing. Again, while operatives in upper.rooms often 
rushed down—as here at New Hayven—in a panic, 
Gee standing or walking in the immediate vicinity 
elow did not even perceive the phenomenon. The 
same remark applies to the reported swaying of walls 
and buildings ten inches to a foot, which is no doubt 
exaggerated in amount. But a vague conclusion 
may be derived from specific occurrences, such as 
the displacement of objects, the cracking of window 
panes or of ceilings, and the falling of chimneys, as 
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well as from the degree of public notice which the 
event excited. All that, in the present instance, 
can be rationally deduced from such indications 
would seem to be, that the amount of disturbance at 
New York, at Cleveland, at Milwaukee, and Detroit, 
was about the same as at New Haven; that it was 

reater at Boston, at Brunswick, at Montreal, and at 
cain that it was less at Cincinnati, at Chicago, 
and at Dubuque, and was but just distinctly percep- 
tible at Richmond, Va. In other words, the move- 
ment was more remarkable in the East and North, 
and less in the West, and particularly in the South. 
It is also believed that no like occurrence compara- 
ble in the aggregate with this one has been ex- 
perienced in New England during the present cen- 
tury, nor since November 18, 1755—supposing the 
newspaper quotation, relative to that event, made by 
a Boston correspondent, from ‘‘a book published in 
1786,’’ to be correct and authentic. 


He then constructs a table, comparing the 
times noted at various places from which 
sufficiently authentic information could be ob- 
tained. 

Some of these were recorded by astronomers 
and meteorologists, others by other persons: 


ene 


PLACE OF OBSERVATION. Lat, of Place, |@ime diference) Simultaneous | Empirical | opsrved Times.| ference early x 
; 4 Deg. Min. m. &. h. m. 8 h, m. 8, h. m, mM. 8. 

St. John, N. B.--.... : 45.9 +27 34 11 47 20 1145 5 11 45 0 5 early. 
Bangor, Me.... 44 48 +16 34 11 36 20 11 84 55 11 35 ORD ia: 
Lewiston, Med... 1 445 +10 46 11 30 32 11 29 33 11 30 0 27% late. 
‘Boston, Mass ici losis Gey oder 42.21 + 7 28 11 27 14 11.26 30 11 2537— | 1 1 early, 
Harvard College Observatory.... 42 23 +711 11 26 57 11 26 14 11 25¢ +"), 0 25, .* 

Mebec LG. Aes AA. see # 46 49 + 6 38 11 26 24 11 25 44 11 27 1 16 late 
Providence, R.I..... VUE RIK Vo ob SS 41 50 + 647 11 25 53 11 25 15 11 26 045 *“ 
PINOT WICD COMM, ito s:e tain cece ho oe ona. nee 41 33 +314 11 22 50 11 22 25 11 20 2 25 early. 
LOMENEMET, ViGsoc uo tone ccicace scisiece estes 44 17 +118 1121 4 11 20 48 11 24 3 12 late. 
Hariiord, Conf... 205 ..280008..0800. 41 46 + 059 11 20 45 11 20 30 11 20% + Qo. AS 
New, Haven, Conn... 5. aes eJexjeceee ones = 41 18 0.0 11 19 46 11 19 36 11193%+-| 010 * 
PRMDLEE RECO MeL) oi ctottca sion cei c ciate os, 5 alee! «epee 45 31 — 2 38 1117 8 bli ba before 11 17 0 7% early. 
Dudley Observatory, N. Y............- 42 40 — 3 20 11 16 26 11 16 31 1115 — |] 116+ % 
MIN ASON EN is Vo-hae opis « ciddianfaews siaseiccoe Jos 42 14 — 322 11 16 24 11 16 29 Ji 14 Q120)7-¢ 
DICDCMCCERD Ver Ne Vic sate connie ac acien soe ois 42 48 —4 0 11 15 46 11.15 54 11:15 054 =‘ 
INCE OME WILY Sores cee ce cicese tne as 40 43 — 420 11 15 26 11:15 35 41615 07357 
Warsaw, N. Yiu2..2.. TOSI. BStas 42 43 —20 58 10 58 48 ll 013 11 0 0143-35 
PROLOG! WG bods o  sicess pect? 42 40 —25 44 10 54 2 10 55 48 10 55 048 ‘ 
Owen Sound’UsC. 4.0.25 seer. 44 44 —82 2 10 47 44 10 49 58 10 52 2 2 late. 
Cleveland, ORIOL ACH 41 30 —35 10 10 44 36 10 47 5 10 443 2.25 early. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........6.065. bia 39 6 —46 6 10 33 40 10 37.8 10 30 38 34 
CUNCACO WN tase scowls <aeciepe aterm vaya 42,0 —58 38 10 21 8 10 25 23 10 25 On 


Mr. Twining remarks that a nearly east and 
west progress is that which appears most con- 
sistent with the aggregate of times. Nor is 
there discovered in the table any decisive 
change of direction as between the east and 
the west of the Alleghanies, but the various ac- 
counts, so far as they go, indicate the very re- 
verse. The best approximate result seems to 
be that the earthquake made progress from 
about E.6°N., to about W.6°S., at the rate 
of 160 miles a minute, being six and a half 
minutes from St. John to Chicago, while the 
ordinary direction of the subordinate undula- 
tion was about N. by E.. But there was no 
absolute regularity of rate in any single direc- 
tion. 

Among the facts relating to the phenomenon, 
which the author gives, the following, supplied 
by Mr. Robert McCord, a telegraph-operator at 
Quebec, are peculiarly interesting. He says: 


All perceptible motion was over here by the time 
T had finished telegraphing to Montreal—Do you feel 
earthquake? It would take about eight seconds to 
telegraph the words used. The operator's immedi- 


ate reply was—WVo. About fifteen seconds after, he 
said—Here it is. The gentleman at Montreal after- 
ward explained that, although he said Wo, he did ex- 
perience a slight movement at the time, but was not 
aware that it was caused by an earthquake. He tele- 
graphed—Here i-7s—on the instant that the shock 
became sensibly evident. He cannot say how long 
the vibration lasted after that period, accurately, but 
is of opinion it continued for nine or ten seconds. 
The following further particulars may be of interest. 
The shock passed over this district from a northerly 
direction—a rumbling sound accompanied the shock, 
resembling that produced by ponderous machinery— 
noise and motion increased steadily for some seconds, 
and gradually passed away. Buildings were violent- 
ly shaken. Our office being in the upper part of a 
high brick building, the trembling was powerfully 
felt—the clock in the office was stopped by it at 11.20, 
but am not certain if the time by it previous to the 
shock was correct. Some observers say the. shock 
was first felt here a few seconds before 11.24, and 
lasted forty seconds—others state fifty or sixty sec- 
onds. Iam of opinion it lasted sixty seconds. No 
two opinions agree as to the commencement and du- 
ration. 

At Bay St. Paul and Les Eboulements—places 
about ninety or one hundred miles northeast of Que- 
bec—the ground opened in several places, and water 
was thrown up. Slight elevations of land in some 
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places were produced, The country in the vicinity 
of St. Paul’s Bay is of volcanic formation, and slight 
shocks are of frequent occurrence. A gentleman 
from that vicinity informs me that they had twenty 
or thirty slight shocks within the past two weeks, 
The shock on the 20th, here, did not appear to have 
an undulating, upheaving motion, but to partake of a 
tremulous nature, f f 

The operator at Richmond, a piace ninety miles 
southwest of here, says the shock was just passing 
away there at the period when I made the inquiry of 
Montreal. 

Commenting upon. this, Mr. Twining re- 
marks that, in the region about Bay St. Paul 
and Les Eboulements—a neighborhood of well- 
known volcanic character—probably lay the 
central spot of the disturbance. He adds: 


The interpretation of Mr. McCord’s interesting 
statements relative to the telegraphic communication 
seems to be as follows: He occupied the last eight 
seconds of the motion at Quebec with a question put 
to Montreal. That question, together with the an- 
swer ‘‘No,”’ I find by careful trial at the American 
Telegraph-oflice, requires not less than eighteen sec- 
onds for transmission and reception. Then there 
are estimated fifteen seconds of interval. Then there 
was the second reply of not less than eight seconds ; 
then there were nine or ten seconds to the end ofthe 
vibrations. In other words, there transpired not less 
than forty-two seconds between the end of the mes- 
sage and of the tremors at Quebec, and the end of 
the same at Montreal, ninety-six miles distant in 
longitude, and one hundred and fifty-nine in a line 
N. 51° E., and which, in the table above, had been 
and still remains credited with the empirical interval 
of thirty-nine seconds—showing a near accordance 
between these and the other facts, and one hundred 
and thirty-seven miles per minute of east and west 
progress, : 

Again, the Montreal ‘‘No’’ was given just as the 
tremors there began, and after—say six seconds 
after—the end of the shock at Quebec; that is to 
say, the beginning traversed from city to city in 
some six seconds more than the duration of the 
shock. Consequently the latter, in consistency with 
the above, must have continued about thirty-six sec- 
onds, in place of the twenty-six seconds ascertained 
at New Haven. Still again, the shock at Montreal 
began with the ‘*No,’? which may have occupied 
four seconds. Then there were fifteen seconds of 
interval; then eight of reply; then nine to ten of 
estimated continuance; in all thirty-six or thirty- 
seven seconds for the duration of the shock, 


Of the shock at Albany, Prof. Hough, of the 
Dudley Observatory, reports: 


The shock of an earthquake was felt here at 11.15 
A. M., October 20th, and lasted about one minute. 
The walls of the building had a very marked vibra- 
tion, open doors were made to vibrate, objects hang- 
ing on the walls were put in oscillation,and even tables 
and chairs on the ground floor had a sensible tremor, 
At the time of the shock a rumbling noise was 
heard, the clock pendulums swinging north and 
south were made to vibrate east and west, showing 
that the earthquake passed in an eastward direction. 
Since nine a, M., of yesterday the barometer has 
been falling rapidly, the total fall amounting to 
seven-tenths of an inch. During the shock the mer- 
eury in the registering barometer was in a violent 
state of agitation, 


The severest effects in the United States 
were remarked at Scranton, Pa., Cooperstown, 
Rondout, Hudson, and Troy, N. Y., Montpelier, 
Vt., New Haven, Conn., Boston, Mass., and 
Brunswick, Me. But Canada suffered from 
it far more. 
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We learn, as supplementary to the state- 
ments already given, that at Montreal bells in 
the public buildings were rung, and judges 
and others vacated their rooms precipitately. 
Chimneys were thrown down in Quebec, and 
two persons injured by falling bricks. The 
people there fled into the streets; and for a 
time much clamor and confusion prevailed. 
The steeple of St. George’s Church at Toronto 
swayed to and fro, the walls of buildings were 
shaken, and furniture was moved from its 
place. At St. Catherine’s windows were bro- 
ken, 

Earthquake shocks visited San Francisco, 
February 17th and April 2d, but did little 
damage. oe 

Hon. 8. A. Hurlburt, United States minister 
to Colombia, writing from Bogoté on the 6th 
of June, 1870, gives the following account of 
an earthquake at that place: Enter 


We have had rather an unusual phenomenon at 
this place in a remarkably well-developed earth- 
quake. At about ten minutes before 10 Pp. mu. of the 
evening of the 4th of April (Saturday), and without 
any Labels warning that we had noticed, there oc- 
cured first, a moderate shock, not of any peculiar 
force, and consisting of a single vibration; this was 
momentary. In about two minutes afterward a yery 
sharp movement took place, giving the impression 
of a lateral motion from north to south. The table 
on which I had my elbow at the time seemed to re- 
cede about 114 to 2 inches, quiver an instant and re- 
turn to its place; the beams of the houses creaked 
like the timbers of a ship in heavy weather. Doors 
and windows flew open. Those who were in bed at 
the time seemed to feel it much more, and the effect 
of the vibrations was to make many ‘‘sca-sick.’? 
This shock, they tell me, was the sharpest known 
here since 1826. I cannot learn of any damage done 
to buildings in the city. : 

The unquietness of the earth continued from the 
time mentioned until nearly 11 P. m., with a species 
of shuddering motion pacaaas erceptible unless one 
were lying down, There was co with each shock 
a peculiar muffled rushing sound, not as clear and 
distinct as the movement of wind, but somethin 
like it. At the moment of the principal shock 
looked at my watch and found the time to be ten 
minutes of ten—Bogota time. Time however, here, 
is not well regulated, as the observatory possesses no 
instruments and is neglected. The direction of the 
movement was very distinct from the north to the 
south. As earthquakes rarely have their centres in 
Colombia and are generally the result of action in 
Ecuador, it may be advisable to connect this obser- 
vation with notices from that country, I believe 
there is but one voleano in action in Colombia— 
Puracé, 

Some nights since we noticed for two hours after 
sunset in the west, and nearly in the range of To- 
lima, a well-defined column or line of light, on the 
Cordillera. This bore about due west. The charac- 
ter of the light I could not determine. 


January 18th, shocks of earthquakes were 
felt at Marseilles and Toulon, France. The 
oscillations numbered from twenty to twenty- 
five, from. southwest to northeast, each last- 
ing about the third of a second. Some reports 
speak of the shocks as from north to south, 

A series of earthquakes visited Mexico from 
the 11th to the 19th of May. The portion of 
country where they were most active under- 
went singularschanges. Lake Chicagua en- 
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tirely disappeared, leaving a dry soil, with fish, 
alligators, and other aquatic animals, in it. In 
other places, Cayula among the number, a new 
lake was suddenly formed; old deep wells, 
which were dry years ago, became filled with 
water, and other wells dried up. Trees were 
uprooted by thousands, and whole villages dis- 
appeared. The loss of life and property was 
heavy... 

A very disastrous earthquake occurred in 
the large city of Batang, on the Kinsha River, 
in Thibet, commencing April 11th and con- 
tinuing with intervals till May 9th, when a 
great fire broke out laying waste a large por- 
tion of the city and destroying an immense 
number of lives—one account, probably much 
exaggerated, says 10,000, Several neighboring 
villages were ruined. 

July 26th, an earthquake took place at Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, simultaneously with an ac- 
tive condition of the volcano of Momstombe. 
In the adjoining Republic of San Salvador an 
earthquake was reported July 27th, and an- 
other 28th, both severe, but inflicting no great 
damage. 

A volcanic eruption and earthquake destroyed 
a number of villages in Niphon, May 21st. 

Greece was shaken by an earthquake July 
1st, the island of Santorin suffering severely. 

In Calabria, an earthquake, October 7th, 
caused a great destruction of life and property. 

In building a church in San Francisco, the 
Roman Catholics took into account the risks 
from an earthquake. The side-walls above the 
basement are only 30 feet high; from these a 
roof rises, which, with the main roof, is sup- 
ported independently of the walls by two rows 
of pillars inside of them. Both roofs are firmly 
bound to the pillars, and the latter are fastened 
together by iron cross-beams, secured by heavy 

-iron bolts, forming a net-work of great strength. 
It is supposed that, should the pillars be shaken 
down, the roof would be launched outside the 
walls, thus giving a chance of escape from the 
ruins, ; 

Prof. David Forbes, F. R. S., in a lecture de- 
livered at London in June, on volcanoes and 
earthquakes, said : 


I cannot arrive at any other conclusion than that 
all volcanoes are connected with one another in depth, 
and have one comuaon source, not necessarily sit- 
uated at any enormous depth below the surface, 
but in which the molten matter — while always con- 
taining certain general characters—has undergone 
considerable modifications in composition, mine- 
ralogical and chemical, from time to time in the 
world’s history ; for, under the term volcanic rocks, I 
would here include all eruptive rocks without excep- 
tion, whether called granites, syenites, porphyrites, 
basalts, or lava, all of which if regard as but so many 
members of one series, or simply as the products of 
the yoleanic action of different geological epochs. 

So much for the molten products of volcanoes. 
Now a few words on their gasiform emanations, which 
consist in greater part of the vapor of water, i. e., 
steam, along with volatile chlorides, hydrochloric 
and sulphurous acids, nitrogen and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gases. The sulphur, seen to be sublimed in so 
large quantities, is probably derived from the mutual 
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reactions of the sulphurous acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gases, as they come in contact with one 
another. 

Now, if it be true that we have a vast accumulation 
of molten matter ata certain depth below the surface, 
which observation further informs us must, in major 
part, consist of the silicates and sulphides of the me- 
tallic elements, then, in my opinion, at least, it only 
requires the assumption that water from the sea 
should, by some means or other, find its way down 
into such a reseryoir, to account for all the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes, both mechanical and chemi- 
eal, The greater part of the water so introduced 
would be at once converted into steam, which, in its 
turn, would become still further expanded by a heat 
so great as that of molten lava, and would develop an 
enormous power. Calculations have been made which 
show that water, even when treated to a much less 
temperature, would exert an ‘‘ ejection force,” as it 
has been termed, even exceeding that developed in 
eruptions of the highest voleanoes known. Another 
portion of the water with the air carried down along 
with it, acting upon the highly heated sulphides, 
would become decomposed, and furnish the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, and nitrogen 
gases given off, while the common salt in the sea- 
water, by its action on the hot silicates in presence 
of steam, would eliminate hydrochloric acid, and 
account for the appearances of it, as well as of the 
volatile chlorides found in volcanic fumes. If we ac- 
cept this explanation, the chemical reactions would 
be but the effects and not the cause of volcanic 
phenomena. 

The destructive effects attendant on volcanic con- 
vulsions are of two different characters, viz., those 
arising from the earthquakes which accompany and, 
as a rule, precede outbreaks; and those caused by 
the products ejected from the volcano itself. The 
connection of earthquakes with volcanoes has been 
noted from the oldest times; the earthquakes which 
commenced a.p. 63 were but the efforts made by 
Vesuvius to relieve itself, which culminated in the 
great eruption of 79; the same was the case in Mexico 
with Jorillo in 1759, and with the great earthquake 
of 1834 in Chili, which ended in the outbreaks of 
Osorno and three other volcanoes of the Andes; and, 
lastly, in 1868, the terrible earthquake which visited 
the coast of Peru, and totally destroyed the cities of 
Arica and Iquique, was followed by the eruption of 
Isluga, which, according to the latest news, still con- 
tinues. There seems little reason to doubt that all 
earthquakes are of purely volcanic origin, and that 
voleanves themselves may be regarded as so many 
safety-valves for blowing off the surplus steam, gases, 
and molten products from our great internal boiler; 
for, as arule, it has been observed that earthquakes 
either cease altogether or diminish greatly in vio- 
lence as soon as a neighboring volcano has cleared 
its throat. 


EASTERN CHURCHES, At the beginning 
of the year, the Greek Archbishop Lycurgos, 
of Syra and Tenos, a distinguished scholar, 
who had studied at the German universities, 
made a visit to England, where he was re- 
ceived with marked honors. In his intercourse 
with the representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land, he avowed his sympathy with the move- 
ment for bringing about a closer union be- 
tween the Anglican and the Eastern Churches. 
Thus, in reply to an address from the English 
Church Union presented to him on leaving Eng- 
land, the archbishop is reported to have said: 

I have seen with joy in your renowned nation the 
prevalence of divine zeal for the true faith, and the 
just aversion to all novel adulterations of the divine 
teaching of the holy Scriptures; and, above all, the 
earnestness, well-pleasing to God, with which your 
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society is unremittingly working for the accomplish- 
ment of that divine word—‘‘ That all may be one,” 
That earnestness of yours is assuredly blessed by Him 
who gave us the commandment to love one another, 
and is recognized with ior by his Orthodox Church 
which prays night and day for the union of all, An 
T now, on my return home, shall fulfil a most sacred 
duty in reporting to all the most reverend hierarchs 
in those parts what I have seen and heard prong 
you; and in addition to this, also, your love an 
sympathy for the Orthodox Eastern Church, which 
not only possesses the privilege of reading the heav- 
enly doctrine of the New Testament in the language 
in which it was originally written, but has also been 
counted worthy of the divine grace to preserve that 
very doctrine uncorrupted and unadulterated, and 
“rightly to divide the word of truth.” But, in par- 
ticular, I shall most gladly fulfil your request in re- 
porting to his Holiness the Gicumenical Patriarch 

our ee and good-will; and, in fine, I will 
eave nothing undone, beloved brothers in Christ, to 
bring to a happy accomplishment, so far as in me 
lies, the truly evangelical and God-approved design 
which your society is pursuing. 


The Patriarch of Constantinople received 
the report of Archbishop Lycurgos on the 
progress of the intercommunion movement in 
England with great joy, and thus expressed 
his feelings in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: 


Gregory, by the mercy of God Archbishop of 
Constantinople, the new Rome, and (ecumenical 
Patriarch, to the most holy Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of the Christians in Great Britain of 
the Anglican Confession, the Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell, peace from God and the brotherly salutation in 
Christ. At the most revered and world-saving feasts 
of the immaculate Passion and of the life-bearing 
Resurrection of the Lord, we entertained here in joy 
and gladness of heart the Lord Alexander Lycurgos, 
the most holy Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, our 
beloved brother in Christ and fellow-minister, on 
his auspicious return from your renowned and Christ- 
loving country, and were gladdened in spirit, and 
revelled in the joy of mutual conversation, while he 
narrated and told at length, and we with affection 
and eagerness made inquiries, and listened to his 
account of all the good things that were said of our 
unworthy self, both by your Holiness, whom we 
highly regard in Christ, and by very many wise and 
powerful men, especially by the most eminent and 
distinguished Lords Gladstone and Redliff Kaningk 
{Lord Stratford de Redcliffe], as they praised and 
magnified our state here. It was with pleasure that 
we heard of all the conspicuous honors, kindly acts, 
and hospitable welcome, which were shown to the 
holy and accomplished Greek Archbishop by private 
individuals and by men in authority, by clergymen 
and divines, by members of the universities, and by 
almost all the noble and most hospitable people of 
England, not even its august and powerful Daten 
herself excepted—being proofs, and genuine’ and 
bright reflections, of the approved conversation in 
Christ, and of all the evangelical love amd brotherly 
affection of the English people. But especially in- 
terested were we in hearing of all that lis Holiness 
saw and heard in person throughout the whole ex- 
tent of England, truly admirable and godly deeds 
and words, all characterizing the ardent and lofty 
reverence and sympathy toward the holy and Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church, which, glorying in the Lord 
over the long and terrible persecutions and conflicts 
of martyrdom, the heavenly bridegroom, having 
pitied and loved, did not deprive of the bright mys- 
tic candlestick, and of all the perfect and unsullied 
treasure of the faith—the apostolic and God-delivered 
faith, which, alien to profane and vain babblings and 
new dogmas, and to stratagems of error and compul- 
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sion—being wholly spiritual, heavenly, and radiant, 
is the one and indivisible soul of the one, Church 
which the Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth, sancti- 
fies, quickens, nurtures, influences, and rules, to all 
ages. These, beloved and most honored brother, 
these are the things good and profitable to men, faith 
pure and undefiled, and one only, working through 
a love bearing many branches and every fruit.. These 
things straighten, smooth, and prepare beforehand 
the ways and the paths of the spiritual unity and 
fellowship of the faithful everywhere, in the ono 
faith and hope of our calling, who are as branches 
growing together on the one tree planted of heaven 
and watered of God, as inseparable members of the 
one Christ-bearing. body, the Church,!as bright 
morning stars of the light of truth. In return, then, 
for all these works and words, these good and broth- 
erly sentiments and dispositiangs which the whole 
Anglican body, eminently weighty and pure, and its 
most devout shepherds and rulers, exhibited, whether 
in the person of the said Orthodox Eastern Arch- 
bishop, or in our humble person, toward our Eastern 
Orthodoxy and true Catholicity, which by the mercy 
of God reverently keeps to the old paths, with the 
Holy Scriptures and the august Gicumenical Coun- 
cils—in return, we say, for all these things, we ren- 
der, as is due, and with all zeal, our hearty thanks, 
and eall down that rich blessing and recompense 
which comes from God our Saviour, upon all the 
Christ-loving, glorious, and heroic Albion, which 
with such eagerness and in an unfettered spirit of 
freedom marvellously recurs to customs handed down 
from old time and genuinely apostolic; and we put 
as a seal to our prayers the apostolic words of St. 
Paul, which are at once a prayer and a command: 
‘* Speaking the truth in love, let us grow up unto Him 
in all things, who is the head, even Christ.” May 
His grace and boundless mercy be with your Holi- 
ness, for whom we entertain deep regard and affec- 
tion, and with all who are under your pastoral charge. 
EGORY. 
April 80, 1870, 


A similar letter was on June 20th addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Synod 
of the Church of Greece. After thanking the 
English people for their interest in the conflict 
of Greece for freedom, and the English Church 
for the honors shown to Archbishop Lycurgos, 
the letter of the Synod continues : 


Accomming Ys the Sacred Synod of the Church of 
Greece, wishing to give some sure token of brother- 
ly love toward the English Church, and being of one 
mind with the Holy Synod assembled round: the 
most Holy Gicumenical Patriarch, has determined 
by encyclical letters to direct the sacred ‘clergy under 
it to show as far as possible brotherly kindness in all 
things to the Christians of your confession, and if 
any such Christian should die at a place where no 
priest of their own Church oe happen to be 
present, to render them fitting burial, and the prayers 
of our Church for their souls, 


In the Church of Russia considerable prog- 
ress has of late been made in the circulation 
of the Bible. The Russian Bible Society has 
been formally authorized by the Government 
to resume its operations. The Holy Synod has 
its printing establishment fully occupied in 
preparing editions of the Scriptures. These 
are sent forth in such variety of form and type 
as to meet all requirements of popular taste 
and preference, From this source the,agency 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
cures books. The circulation by that agency 
amounted, in 1868, to 64,830 volumes. They 
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were in various languages, as modern Russ, 
Slavonic, Lettish, Polish, Swedish, and many 
others, 2 

_ The long-pending Bulgarian Church ques- 
tion found at last its solution by a firman, 
which was communicated to the Greek patriar- 
chate on the 10th of March. The firman con- 
tains eleven paragraphs, which are substan- 
tially as follows : 

AnrticiE 1. Provides for the establishment of a sep- 
arate church-administration for the Bulgarians, which 
shall be called: the Exarchate of the Bulgarians. 
Arr, 2. The chief of the Bulgarian metropolitans 
receives the title of exarch, and presides over the 
Bulgarian synod. Arr. 3. The exarch as Well as the 
bishops shall be elected in accordance with the regu- 
lations hitherto observed ; the election of the exarch 
to be confirmed by the cecumenical patriarchs. Arr, 
4. The exarch receives his appointment by the Sub- 
lime Porte previous to his consecration, and is bound 
to say prayer for the Patriarch whenever he holds 
Tivine service. Arr. 5. Stipulates the formalities to 
be observed in he tec for the appointment (in- 
stallation) by the Sublime Porte. Arr. 6. In all 
matters of a spiritual nature, the exarch has to con- 
sult with the Patriarch. Arr. 7. The new Bulgarian 
Church, like the churches of Roumania, Greece, and 
Servia, obtains the holy oil (chrisma) from the patri- 
archate. Art. 8. The authority of a bishop does 
not extend beyond his diocese, Arr. 9. The Bul- 

arian Church and the bishopric (Metochion) in the 

hanar are subject to the exarch, who may tempo- 
rarily reside in Metochion. During this temporary 
residence he must observe the same rules and regu- 
lations which have been established for the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem during his residence in the Phanar. 
Arr. 10. The Bulgarian Exarchate comprises fourteen 
dioceses: Rustschuk, Silistria, Schumla, Tirnovo, 
Sophia, Widdin, Nisch, Slivno, Veles, Samakovo 
Kiistendie, Vratza, Lofdja, and Pirut. One-half of 
the cities of Varna, Anchiali, Mesembria, Sizeboli 
and of twenty villages on the Black Sea, are reserve 
for the Greeks. Philippople has been divided into 
two equal-halves, one of whigh, together with the 
suburbs, is retained by the Greeks, while the other 
half and the quarter of Panaghia belong to the Bul- 
garians. Whenever proof is adduced that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of a diocese are Bulgarians, such 
diocese shall be transferred to the exarchate, Arr. 
11. All Bulgarian monasteries which are under the 
patriarchate at the present time shall remain so in 
future. 
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Soon after the publication of this firman, the 
Greeks demanded of the Patriarch that he 
should éither reject it or hand in his resigna- 
tion. Their indignation at this solution of the 
question at issue was beyond all bounds, and 
was increased by their own conviction that, 
had they made some reasonable concessions in 
due time, the difficulty might have been avoid- 
ed altogether. For the party who had based 
their plans for a restoration of a Greek em- 
pire on the unity of the Church this was a 
severe blow, their hopes in the future founda- 
tion of a Greek empire extending to the banks 
of the Danube being thus entirely annihilated. 
That the reéstablishment of a separate Bulga- 
rian Church, analogous to the Servian, Rou- 
manian, and Hellenic Churches, was not in con- 
tradiction: with the canons of the Church, 
even the most orthodox opponents of the 
measure were forced to concede. But they all 
blamed the latter part of Article 10, which en- 
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titles two-thirds of the population of a district 
to claim an extension of the exarchate. This, it 
was thought, would be a fruitful source of bitter 
feuds between the two nationalities, and would 
contribute not a little to enhance their mutual 
dislike and jealousy. The Bulgarians, on the 
other hand, sent a special deputation to Aali 
Pacha, the Turkish minister, to express their 
gratitude for the firman. The Patriarch, in 
the month of April, convened the synod and 
the national council, who resolved to reject the 
firman as being in conflict with the canons of 
the Church. They were of opinion that an 
ecumenical council would have to be sum- 
moned. The Patriarch, in accordance with 
the above resolution, officially announced to 
the Sublime Porte his rejection of the firman 
concerning the Bulgarian Church question, 
contending that the Sublime Porte had no 
right to modify the legal position of the 
Chureb. On the 19th of April, the Grand- 
Vizier replied to the Patriarch that the Sub- 
lime Porte had all due respect and considera- 
tion for the rights of the patriarchate, but 
that, as the firman did not in any way trespass 
upon those rights, it should be maintained. 
He protested against the charge that the Sub- 
lime Porte had in any instance abandoned the 
old established principle of non-interference 
in the religious affairs of all the subjects of the 
Ottoman empire not adhering to the Church 
of the faithful. The solution of the conflict as 
given by the firman could not possibly be con- 
strued into such an intervention. On the con- 
trary, it did. not contain any thing but what 
the Sublime Porte had considered to be the 
views of his Holiness on the subject, with such 
slight modifications as had been proposed by 
the mixed commission appointed some time 
ago by the Porte and by the two contending 
parties. In accordance with this conviction, 
he would beg leave to notify his Holiness that 
the firman should be upheld and executed to 
its full extent. 
To this the Patriarch replied : 


To his Highness the Grand-Vizier : 

Your Highness has been pleased to transmit to the 
atriarchate at the hands of Messrs. Christaki Efendi 
agraphas and Kara-Teodor the imperial firman on 

parchment, which solved the Bulgarian Church 
question after it has now been pending for the last 
ten years. The patriarchate, always conscious of its _ 
duty toward the master appointed by God to rule His 
peoples, has at all times remained foreign to the 
thought that the decisions of the august sovereigns 
in all political questions should not be respected and 
strictly obeyed. The Oriental Church has always 
willingly and respectfully obeyed her lawful sover- 
eigns, while the latter have always respected the do- 
main which: is exclusively under the administration 
of the Church. The Sultans of glorious memory, as 
well as their present successor (whose power may be 
invincible), have always drawn a distinet line be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical authority; they recog- 
nized, the rights, privileges, and immunities, of the 
latter, and guaranteed them by Hatty-Hoomayooms. 
They never allowed an infringement of the original 
rights of the Church, which for five centuries has 
been under the immediate protection of the imperial 
throne. Your Highness! if the firman had not been 
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any thing else but the sanction of a concordat between 
the patriarchate and the Bulgarians, we would re- 
spect and accept it. Untortunate ys however, matters 
are different. As it decides on Church matters, and 
as such decision is in contradiction with the canons, 
and does deadly injury to the rights and privileges 
of our holy see, the patriarchate cannot accept the 
ultimatum of the imperial Government. Highness! 
as the Bulgarians are unwilling to listen to the voice 
of the reconciliation which we are aiming at; as, 
furthermore, the imperial Government is not compe- 
tent to solve a Church question in an irrevocable 
manner; as, finally, this abnormal condition of affairs 
injures and compromits ancient rights—the Gicumen- 
ical Patriarchate renews its prayer that the imperial 
Government may grant the convocation of an ccu- 
menical council, which is alone entitled to designate 
the lawful solution of this question, binding for both 
parts. We furthermore supplicate the imperial Goy- 
ernment to adopt pre measures for the suppression 
of the disorder which threatens the peace among our 
flock, and which is mainly attributable to the eircu- 
lars of the Bulgarian leaders, dated the 15th instant. 
The Cicumenical Patriarchate hands its . protest 
against these disturbances to the imperial Govern- 
ment, 

Written and given in our patriarchal residence, on 
the 24th of March ie style), 1870. 

(Signed) GREGORY CONSTANTINE, Patriarch, 
choumtenigne’) All the members of the Holy Sy- 

nod, 


On April 20th (old style, 7th of April) the 
Patriarch Gregory again wrote to the Grand- 
Vizier in reply to his justification of the Bul- 
garian firman. He protested against the name 
‘Bulgarian Church,” saying that there is only 
one indivisible and universal apostolic Church, 
to which several nations adhere, but the indi- 
visibility of which had been ordained directly 
by the Holy Ghost, like all the laws for the 
administration of the Church. He further- 
more said that it was impossible for him to 
recognize a regulation which had been set up 
with the codperation of laymen, as the latter 
are incompetent in religious matters, He said 
that he had not neglected to call the attention 
of Aali Pacha, during the preliminary delibera- 
tions, to the firman in question. But as Aali 
Pacha, being a layman, could not decide upon 
religious affairs, and as he, in the capacity of 
Patriarch, could not recede one inch from the 
canons of the Church, he must insist upon the 
convocation of an cecumenical council, alone 
competent to decide the question at issue. As 
the supplication which he had sent in to the 
Grand-Vizier for that purpose belonged ex- 
’ elusively to the province of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, and had nothing whatever to do with 
politics, he begged to reiterate his prayer for 
its sanction. The Bulgarian committee, on 
the other hand, issued a circular in which the 
solution of the question by the firman was de- 
clared to be entirely satisfactory, and corre- 
sponding with their just demands, They 
pointed out that the principal demand of the 
Orthodox Bulgarians had been, that their 
church and bishoprics should be intrusted to 
a clergy familiar with the Bulgarian language, 
and that they did not understand how the pa- 
triarchate could designate as uneyangelical so 
legitimate a desire, 
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The Patriarch Gregory insisted upon his dis- 
missal. In a letter to the Grand-Vizier, he 
declared the convocation of an cecumenical 
council to be indispensable, remarking that, 
should the convocation not be granted or in 
any way interfered with, he would be unable 
to discharge the duties of his holy office any 
longer. In his reply, Aali Pacha endeavored 
to induce the Patriarch to desist from his de- 
mand, saying that he was unable to see the ne- 
cessity of convoking an cecumenical council 
for the solution of a purely administrative 
question, like the Bulgarian, while no such 
council had been convened for many centuries, 
although questions of far greater importance 
had been at issue from time to time. Should 
the Bulgarians, however, make an illicit use of 
the concessions granted them, the Sublime 
Porte would not hesitate to resort to energetic 
measures against them. But these promises, 
which were supposed to be given. in order to 
avert the interference of Russia, did not prove 
satisfactory to the patriarchate. The twelve 
bishops of the Synod of Constantinople conse- 
quently sent a synodic letter to the Sublime 
Porte, in which they implore the Imperial 
Government to settle the Bulgarian question 
on the basis proposed by the Patriarch in 1869. 
This, they contended, would bethe only way to 
preserve to the church a patriarch so much es- 
teemed as Gregory, and to suppress the dis- 
turbances, which had been created by the Bul- 
garians in the capital as well asin the proy- 
inces. 

This remonstrance apparently made a deep 
impression in Constantinople. ‘The Grand- 
Vizier, whether actually convinced of the right 
of the Church to convene an cecumenical syn- 
od for the solution of the Bulgarian question, 
or actuated by motives of policy, sent a minis- 
terial rescript to the patriarchate, by which he 
requested the latter tosend to the Sublime Porte 
a programme of the questions to be discussed 
by the cecumenical synod, in. order that. it 
might obtain the imperial sanction. The un- 
willingness of the Porte to allow the question 
to be reopened, and the reluctance of the 
Russian Synod to take part inthe dispute, 
were thus apparently overcome. Under date 
of November 15th, the Grand-Vizier ac- 
knowledges the receipt of another communica- 
tion from the patriarchate and of a synodical 
letter or mazbata from the Metropolitans, con- 
firmatory of the ‘ tarkir ” of his holiness; and 
expresses the hope that the caution and mod- 
eration of the Sublime Porte, in dealing with 
a question so subtle and delicate, and which 
has been the cause of incessant: differences be- 
tween two parties, both subjects of the empire, 
wil be acknowledged and appreciated. While 
the Government of the Sultan will remain true 
to its former policy in regard to church ques- 
tions, it will continue to watch for the preven- 
tion of all abuse, and for the suppression of all 
disturbances, from whatever quarter they may 
come. And, although the Goyernment has not 
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deemed the convening of an cecumenical coun- 
cil necessary in order to find a proper solution 
_ ofthe question at issue, it is willing to yield to 
the earnest supplication of his holiness and of 
the Synod of Metropolitans on that point. But, 
says the Grand-Vizier in conclusion, “ in order 
that the Sublime Porte may be enabled to come 
to a decision, it is necessary that a programme 
of the deliberations of the proposed @cumeni- 
cal Council and the limits of its action be made 
known; therefore, your holiness is respectfully 
solicited. to submit such a programme to the 
approval of the Sublime Porte.” 
To this the Patriarch replied: 
We had the honor of receiving the rescript 
> aeiche which your highness has condescended to 
orward to us, as a reply to our letter and the Mazbata 
of the Synod of Metropolitans. We perceive that we 
shall be authorized to convene the cumenical Coun- 
cil, to which will appertain the final solution of the 
Bulgarian question by canonical decision. Your 
highness expresses the desire to know beforehand 
the objects and the limits of the deliberations of the 
council, and invites us to submit a programme of the 
same. We have the honor of informing you that the 
Cicumenical Council, for whose convocation we re- 
quested the authorization of the Imperial Government, 
will have to investigate and to adjust the controversy 
which has arisen between the patriarchate and the 
Bulgarians. Your highness is aware that said con- 
troyersy resulted partly from the circumstance that 
the Bulgarians did not consider satisfactory the con- 
ceessions which we granted them in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Church, partly from the fact that 
the Bulgarians demand something which is in direct 
opposition to the spirit of our faith and to the com- 
mands of the holy canons, although they pretend that 
their proposals are not at all in contradiction to the 
holy laws. Thus the labors of the council, which will 
not touch on any secular question, will be strictly 
limited to deliberations on the Bulgarian question ; 
the demands by the Bulgarians, as well as the con- 
cessions made by the patriarchate, will be minutely 
and impartially scrutinized, upon which the council 
will come to a decision in accordance with the spins 
of the canons, from which there can be no appeal. 
Done and given at our patriarchal residence on 
November 16, 1870. GREGORY. 


EASTERN QUESTION. The Eastern ques- 
tion, or the question as to the future fate of the 
peninsula of the Balkan and of the Turkish 
Empire, has ‘during the last fifty years been one 
of the most serious and difficult complications 
of European politics. In November, 1870, it 
threatened Europe with another Eastern war, 
and although the real outbreak of hostilities 
was adjourned, as an International Conference 
of the great powers was called for the purpose 
of finding a peaceable solution of the pending 
difficulties, the danger of another Eastern war 
is by no means ended. It is, on the contrary, 
almost certain, that far-going changes in the 
present territorial condition of the Ottoman 
Empire will sooner or later be effected, and that, 
until the territory now constituting Turkey 
shall be reconstructed on a lasting basis, the 
Eastern question will not cease to agitate Eu- 
rope and to threaten its peace. ; 

The Turks entered Europe as conquerors, 
long after each country had obtained fixed 
landmarks and settled governments. They 
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appeared, therefore, to the rest of Europe as 
intruders, and the more so, because all Europe 
(with the exception of a small province of 
Spain, then occupied by the Moors) was Chris- 
tian, andthe Turks established a Mohammedan 
dynasty. The expulsion of these intruders 
was, therefore, regarded as a family affair for 
the whole of Christian Europe. The Turkish 
power attained its zenith under Solyman IL., 
who even subdued Lower Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, made Moldavia and Wallachia tribu- 
tary, and greatly enlarged his dominions in 
Asia and Africa. The Sultan was acknowl- 
edged as the head of all Mohammedans, and 
became, therefore, all the more objectionable 
to his own Christian subjects and to the Chris- 
tian governments of Europe. With the death 
of Solyman (1566) the Turkish power began to 
decline, and its wars in Europe began to assume 
less of an aggressive than of a defensive char- 
acter. . But the greatest change in the position 
of Turkey with regard to the remainder of Eu- 
rope dates from the reign of Peter the Great. 
It was thenceforth the traditional policy of the 
rulers of Russia to extend their empire on the 
one side to the Baltic, and on the other to the 
Mediterranean. Russia and Turkey became 
irreconcilable enemies. In 1774 Turkey was 
compelled to conclude the fatal Treaty of Kai- 
nardshi, which gives to Russia the right of 
free navigation on the Turkish seas, inclusive 
of the Dardanelles, as well as Taganrog, 
Kertsch, Kinburn, and Asov, advanced the 
frontier of Russia to the Bug, declared the in- 
dependence of the Crimea, gave to Russia a 
protectorate over the Danubian principalities, 
and a right of guardianship over the Greek 
churches in Turkey. Only four years later the 
Empress Catharine occupied the Crimea, the 
island of Taman, and other portions of Turkey, 
and thus became mistress of the Black Sea. <A 
new war between Russia and Turkey, under Se- 
lim JII., ended January 9, 1772, in the Treaty 
of Jassy, by which Turkey lost Pezakoy, and 
both banks of the Bug and the Dnieper. 
During the negotiations for concluding the 
Peace of Tilsit, in 1807, Alexander I. proposed 
to Napoleon a partition of Turkey. They ar- 
rived at an agreement concerning all points 
except the possession of Constantinople, which 
Alexander claimed, and Napoleon would not 
yield. ‘‘Once mistress of Constantinople,” 
said Napoleon, at St. Helena, to Dr. O’Meara, 
‘Russia would control the whole commerce of 
the Mediterranean; if it becomes a great naval 
power, and God knows what may come from 
it, it wants a war, marches a large army against 
India, and India is lost for England. Of all 
the powers, Russia is most to be dreaded. To 
oppose a bar to these barbarians, I medi- 
tated the restoration of Poland.” In 1812 
Turkey had to conclude the Peace of Bucha- 
rest, by which Russia received Bessarabia. 
From the Congress of Vienna, Turkey was ex- 
cluded because Russia insisted that, in accord- 
ance with former treaties, she could not allow 
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the intervention of any foreign powers in the 
settlement of difficulties between her and Tur- 
key. The Greek war of independence entailed 
on Turkey a considerable loss of territory; the 
establishment of a new kingdom, which was 
naturally bent on codperating with any other 
enemy of Turkey for the overthrow of her 
power; the destruction of her entire fleet (Octo- 
ber 20, 1827); the concession of a semi-indepen- 
dent position to the Pacha of Egypt, who on- 
ly at this price was ready to fight for his sov- 
ereign; and the ratification of the Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Danubian principalities and 
the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire. 
These severe losses and concessions were soon 
followed by others of still greater importance. 
War again broke out between Russia and Tur- 
key in the following year, and resulted in the 
Treaty of Adrianople, by which Turkey was 
further humiliated, and the overwhelming influ- 
ence of Russia firmly established. Besides the 
payment of an indemnity of ten million 
Dutch florins, Turkey had to grant the free 
passage of the Dardanelles, and consent to the 
regulation of her position toward the Danubian 
principalities, which reduced her right and ti- 
tle to those provinces to a mere ceremony of 
homage and the payment of a tribute. Count 
Nesselrode wrote to the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine: ‘‘The stipulations of the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople have secured the preponderance of Russia 
in the Levant, they have strengthened her 
frontiers, unfettered her commerce, guaranteed 
her rights, and advanced her interests beyond 
precedence.” At the conclusion of the Hellenic 
War, Sultan Mahmoud resolved to improve his 
relations with his Egyptian vassal, but, as the 
French Government refused its assistance, and 
as Mehemet Ali proved too formidable an an- 
tagonist, the Sultan was unwillingly forced in- 
to an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Russia by the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi (July 
8, 1833). This treaty contained a secret clause, 
which stipulated, that the Dardanelles should 
eventually be closed to the commerce of France 
and England, but should always remain open 
to the Russian fleets. At the approach of the 
Russian army, Mehemet Ali signed the Peace 
of Kutaieh, in order to gain time for more ex- 
tensive preparations and a more effective pros- 
ecution of his ambitious plans. In 1839 he 
resumed hostilities, refused the payment of 
tribute, took possession of Candia, and marched 
his troops to the borders of Cilicia. The 
Turkish army was totally defeated, on June 24, 
1839, near Nesib, and the Turkish fleet went 
over to the Egyptians. The fear of another Eu- 
ropean war induced the great powers to form 
a quadruple alliance at London, in 1840; they 
promised assistance to the Sultan against the 
rebellious Viceroy and decided to bring the 
Eastern question to a close. Russia consented 
to certain modifications of the Treaty of Hun- 
kiar-Skelessi. The Viceroy, in view of the de- 
termination of the great powers, was induced 
to surrender. The Porte was invited to par- 
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ticipate in the deliberations of the quadruple 
alliance, a fact not only of great importance 
with regard to her future position toward the 
other European powers, but altogether without 
precedent. The rights of the Viceroy of 
Egypt were guaranteed upon his promise of 
the payment of tribute and of the reduction of 
his army. Russia renounced the Treaty of 
Hunkiar-Skelessi, and the Porte made conces- 
sions in regard to the fortifying of the Darda- 
nelles and to their permanent neutralization. 
New differences arose, however, between 
Russia and Turkey, concerning the protectorate 
of Servia, and another war would have been 
the result, had not the great powers interfered 
in favor of the autonomy of Servia, as pro- 
posed by Russia. A wide-spread revolt in 
Albania, which was subdued by Omar Pacha 
at the head of a numerous army; the cruel 
and bitter feuds between the Druses and 
Maronites on the Lebanon; the differences 
with Greece, in 1847; and the revolutionary 
movements in the Danubian principalities, in 
1848, kept the Sublime Porte in constant 
trouble. In spite of the protestations of the 
Turkish Government, Russia marched an army 
into the principalities, with a view to sup- 
press the revolutionary spirit of the population, 
and Turkey was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Baltaliman, to concede to Russia equal rights 
in these provinces for the term of seven years, 
while Russia promised to withdraw her troops 
after the quelling of the Hungarian Revolution. 
When the quarrels of the Greeks and Roman 
Catholics concerning the possession of parts 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jeru- 
salem, induced the French Government to in- 
terfere, the Emperor Nicholas sent Menchikoff 
on a special mission to Constantinople, with 
the formal demand of a general protectorate 
over all the members of the Greek Church 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. This was 
refused ; Menchikoff and the Russian embassy 
left Constantinople on May 21,1853; and Rus- 
sia took full possession of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities as a pledge for her demand. This 
led to an immediate declaration of’ war on the 
part of the Porte; England and France entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, which 
was joined by Sardinia; while Austria tried to 
mediate by proposing a joint protectorate over 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan by the 
great European powers. This proposition was 
indignantly rejected by Nicholas, who thus 
inaugurated the Crimean War, terminated by 
the Treaty of Paris, on March 80, 1856. The 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire were again recognized, all foreign inter- 
ference with its internal affairs forbidden, and 
the fate of the Danubian principalities regu- 
lated by means of a joint guarantee of their 
liberties and prerogatives under the sovereign- 
ty of the Porte, the latter promising to grant 
them an administration in accordance with the 
wants and desires of the population. Russia 
was compelled to cede a part of Bessarabia, by 


which it lost the control of the mouths of the 
Danube; the Black Sea was neutralized, and 
closed to vessels-of-war; Turkey and Russia 
were prohibited to construct or maintain ar- 
senals on its coast; the protectorate over the 
Greek-Catholic population of Turkey by Rus- 
sia was abolished; while the Sultan, on the 
other hand, conceded the adjustment of the 
religious and political rights of the Rayahs. 
On the 15th of April, 1856, France, England, 
and Austria, mutually agreed to guarantee the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman 

Empire, and to consider any infraction of the 
treaty of March 30th a casus belli, 

The Crimean War proved only an episode 
in the development of Eastern affairs. Soon 
the persecution of the Christians was renewed 
at Demascus and on the Lebanon; new insur- 
rections broke out in Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina; and, on March 81, 1861, the two Danu- 
bian. principalities, in spite of the Treaty of 
Paris, constituted themselves one state. In 
1866 this new state chose a prince of the 
house of Hohenzollern its hereditary ruler. 
The Turkish Government seemed at first to be 
disposed torefuse the recognition of an heredi- 
tary prince, but finally yielded. The signers 
of the Treaty of Paris likewise gave their con- 
sent to this change. 

Differences of a more recent date between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt were 
amicably settled by mutual concessions. In 
Bulgaria, which has a population of about 
5,009,000, the Porte established colonies of 
Tartars and Circassians after the close of the 
Crimean War, especially along the frontier of 
Servia, with a view to strengthen the anti- 
Christian element, by adding to the limited 
number of inhabitants of Mohammedan faith. 
This step of the Government has had grave 
consequences, and an armed opposition was 
organized in 1867 against the further introduc- 
tion of colonists, which was only suppressed 
after much bloodshed. The relations between 
the Porte and Servia were likewise unsatis- 
- factory. The Servians had formally demanded 
the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from 
their fortresses ever since the bombardment 
of Belgrade, in 1862, but the Porte steadily 
objected to that demand, until in 1868, when 
she yielded, at the joint instance of Austria, 
France, and England, who thought that by this 
concession a better understanding might be 
brought about between the two governments. 
The insurrection on the Island of Candia, in 
1866, threatened most serious complications, 
As far back as 1830 the cession of this island 
(which has a population of nearly 230,000 
Christians and 70,000 Mussulmans) to Greece 
had been seriously discussed, but the question 
was dismissed, in consequence of a declaration 
by the Emperor Nicholas that he would nei- 
ther permit the aggrandizement of Greece, 
nor the establishment of a Byzantine empire. 
The island was then given to Mehemet Ali, 
but, as the experiment proved a failure, and as 
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theinhabitants revolted against the government 
of the Pacha, it came again under. Turkish 
administration in 1841. In 1866 the inhabit- 
ants complained to the Sultan about the op- 
pressive measures of the government, excessive 
taxation, the want, of streets and bridges, the 
entire disregard of rights and privileges granted 
them in 1858, the suppression of personal lib- 
erty, the bad administration of justice, and the 
want of schools, and of freedom of conscience. 
Their remonstrances remaining unheeded, they 
rose in arms and declared the abolition of the 
Turkish Government, and the reunion of the 
island with Greece. The war which now fol- 
lowed was conducted by the Turks with the 
utmost cruelty, while the revolutionists fought 
with the courage of despair, and were secretly 
supported by Greece. Toward the month of 
December the great powers, fearing for the 
peace of Greece, and apprehending a general 
rising of the Christian inhabitants of the Otto- 
man empire, interfered. Russia recommended 
the annexation of the island to Greece, or the 
creation of an autonomy like that of the Da- 
nubian principalities. France recommended 
a plébiscite, to, which proposition the other 
powers gaye their assent, except England. In 
a note of May 17, 1867, Austria, France; Italy, 
Prussia, and Russia, demanded the appoint- 
ment of a commission, which was to inquire 
into the wishes. of the population, but the 
Sultan refused any interference of the kind, 
being encouraged by England in his opposition 
to the demands of the Continental Powers. 
The Porte, while promising reforms to the 
Cretans, assumed energetic measures against 
Greece, which, by supporting the Cretans, had 
prolonged the war. In December, 1868, she 
decreed the expulsion of all the Greek subjects 
from the empire, and on the 11th of December 
she sent an ultimatum to the Greek Govern- 
ment, demanding the disbanding of the free 
corps, and due regard for existing treaties. A 
conference of the European powers, induced 
the Government of Greece to comply with the 
demands of Turkey, 

The Osmanic Empire, in spite of numerous 
losses of territory, still occupies the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Independent of its 
Asiatic and African possessions, with an area 
of nearly 1,700,000 square miles and 25,000,- 
000 inhabitants, it has in Europe an extent 
of 200,920 square miles, with from 15,000,000 
to 16,000,000 inhabitants. The population 
comprises a great variety of nationalities. 
The Slavic nationalities are represented by 
4,000,000 Bulgarians; 1,000,000 Servians ; 


800,000 Bosnians; 400,000 Croats; 360,000 
Dalmatians; 200,000 Montenegrins. There 


are, besides, 1,500,000 Albanians; 4,000,000 
Wallachians; 200,000 Zingaris or Bohemians ; 
1,000,000 Greeks; and 400,000 Armenians. In 
the commercial cities there are 60,000 French 
and Italians, and 70,000 Jews. Turkey in 
Europe has about 2,100,000 Turkish inhab- 
itants, who form the dominant class. The 
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Christian inhabitants are more or less at their 
mercy, and are treated like slaves. The Turk- 
ish Government, it is true, has lately introduced 
some essential reforms, which are partly due 
to the enlightened views of the present Sultan, 
partly to the influence of the foreign ambassa- 
dors at Oonstantinople. But these reforms, 
although conferring some privileges upon the 
Christian inhabitants, are still far from putting 
them on a level with the Mohammedan popu- 
lation. 

Since the commencement of the war be- 
tween France and Germany, Russia repeatedly 
manifested an intention to annul the principal 
stipulations of the Treaty of Paris. The clauses 
which Russia was, in particular, eager to have 
repealed were: 


Artiote 11, The Black Sea is neutralized, While 
open to the mercantile navies of all nations, its waters 
and ports are formally and forever closed to vessels- 
of-war, whether belonging to nations having territory 
bordering on it or to others, 

Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralized, Russia 
and Turkey engage neither to construct nor to main- 
tain any naval or military arsenal upon its coast. 


The plans of Russia were finally matured in 
a note of Prince Gortschakoff, of October 31st, 
which was presented simultaneously at London, 
Vienna, Constantinople, Florence, and Tours, 
on November 9th, and is as follows: 


TzarskoE SELo, October 19 (81), 1870. 

Baron: The successive alterations which the com- 

romises considered to be the foundation of the equi- 

ibrium of Europe have in these last years undergone, 
have obliged the Imperial Cabinet to examine the 
influence upon the political position of Russia result- 
ing therefrom. ong these compromises, that 
which interests us most directly is the treaty of the 
18th (380th) March, 1856. The special convention be- 
tween the two powers bordering on the Black Sea, 
annexed to this treaty, contains an engagement on 
the part of Russia to limit her naval forces to incon- 
siderable dimensions. In return, this treaty offered 
her the principle of the neutralization of that sea, 

In the view of the signatory powers, this principle 
was to remove all possibility of conflict, whether 
between the powers bordering on the Black Sea, or 
between them and the maritime powers. It was to 
increase the number of territories called by the unani- 
mous agreement of Europe to enjoy the benefits of 
neutrality, and so to protect Russia herself from all 
Gags of aggressions. 

The experience of fifteen years has proved that this 
principle, upon which depends the security of the 
whole extent of the frontiers of the Russian Empire 
in this direction, rests only on a theory.» In fact, 
while Russia, disarmed in the Black Sea, i even by 
a declaration, recorded in the protocols of the confer- 
ences, legally denied herself the possibility of taking 
efticient measures of maritime defence in the adjacent 
seas and ports, Turkey preserved the right of keeping 
up unlimited nayal forces in the Archipelago and the 
Straits, and France and England preserved the power 
of concentrating their squadrons in the Mediterranean. 

Moreover, by the terms of the treaty the entrance 
to the Black Sea is formally and forever prohibited 
to the flag of war, whether of the riparian powers or 
any other power, But by virtue of the convention 
called the Straits Convention, the passage through 
these Straits is closed to flags of war only in time of 
peace. It results from this contradiction that the 
coasts of the Russian Empire remain exposed to all 
aggressions, even on the part of less powerful states 
as soon as they possess naval forces, to which Russia 
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would be able to oppose only a few vessels of small 
dimensions. P oiis grid yd ener 


not escape 1 the Lu 
ropean compromises have been subject, and in pres- 
ence of which it would be difficult to affirm that 
written law, founded upon respect for treaties as a 
base of public law and rule for the relations between. © 
states, has preserved the same moral sanction which 
it may have had in other times. foe EHR 

We have seen the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the fate of which had been fixed by thie 
treaty of peace, and by the subsequent protocols 
under the guarantee of the great powers, effect a series 
of revolutions as contrary to the spirit as to the letter 
of these compromises, and which led them first to 
union, then to the summoning of a foreign prince. 
These events occurred with the consent of the Porte, 
and the acquiescence of the great powers, or at least 
without the latter having thought it necessary to make 
their decrees respected. oe 

The representative of Russia was the only one to 
raise his voice to point out to the Cabinets that by 
this toleration they would put themselves in contra- 
diction to the explicit stipulations of the treaty. Be- 
yond doubt, if these concessions, ted to one of 
the Christian nationalities of the East, had resulted 
from a general understanding between the Cabinets 
and the Porte, by virtue of a principle applicable to 
the whole of the Christian population of key, the - 
Imperial Cabinet would have had nothing to do but 
applaud. But they were exclusive. 

The Imperial Cabinet then could not but be struck 
with the fact that it had been possible to infringe 
with impunity the treaty of 1856, but afew years after 
its conclusion, in one of its essential clauses, in the 
face of the great powers assembled in conference at 
Paris, and Tap rerenthaey as a whole, the high collec- 
tive authority upon which rested the peace of the 
East. This infraction was not the only one. At sey- 
eral intervals, and under various pretexts, the entrance 
to the Straits has been opened to foreign ships-of 
war, and that of the Black Sea to whole squadrons, 
the presence of which was a violation of the character 
of absolute neutrality ascribed to these waters, in 
order to secure the repose of the East and the Euro- 
pean equilibrium. 

His Majesty is convinced that that peace, and that 
equilibrium, will have a stronger guarantee when 
they shall have been placed on a more just and solid 
basis than those resulting from a position which no 
great power could accept as a normal condition of 
existence. y 

You are desired to read this dispatch to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and leave a copy with him. 

Receive, ete. GORTSCHAKOFF. 


To this, Earl Granville replied, November 
10th, by the following noteto Sir A. Buchanan, 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg: 


Forrren Orrice, Vovember 10, 1870. 

Sm: Baron Brunnow made to me yesterday the 
communication respecting the convention between 
the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan, limiting their 
naval forces in the Black Sea, signed at Paris on the 
30th of March, 1856, to which you allude in your tele- 
gram of yesterday afternoon. In my dispatch of 
yesterday I gave you an account of what passed be- 
tween us, and I now propose to observe upon Prince 
Gortschakoff’s dispatches of the 19th and 20th ultima, 
communicated to me by the Russian ambassador. 

On that oceasion, Prince Gortschakoff declares, on 
the part of his Imperial Majesty, that the treaty of 
1856 has been infringed in various respects to the 
prejudice of Russia, and more especially in the case 
of the Principalities, against the explicit protest. of 
his representative; and that, in consequence of these 
infractions, Russia is entitled to renounce those stip- 
ulations of the treaty which directly touch her inter- 
ests. It is then announced that she will. no longer 
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be bound by the treaties which restrict her rights of 
sovereignty in the Black Sea. 
__.. We have here an allegation that certain facts have 
occurred which, in the judgment of Russia, are at 
Variance with certain buipalations of the treaty ; and 
the assumption is made that Russia, upon the strength 
of her own judgment as to the character of those facts, 
is entitled to release herself from certain other stipu- 
lations of that instrument. This assumption is lim- 
ited in its practical begs erent to some of the pro- 
Visions of the treaty. But the assumption of a right 
to renounce any one of its terms involves the as- 
sumption of aright to renounce the whole. 
. This statement is wholly independent of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness, on its own mer- 
its, of the desire of Russia to be released from the 
observation of the stipulations of the treaty of 1856 
respecting the Black Sea. For the question is, in 
whose hand lies the power of releasing one or more 
of the parties from all or any of these stipulations ? 
It has always been held that that right belongs only 
to the governments who have been parties to the 
original instrument. The dispatches of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff appear to assume that any one of the powers 
who have signed the engagement may allege that 
occurrences have taken place which in its opinion 
are at variance with the provisions of the treaty, and 
although this view is not shared or admitted by the 
co-signatory powers, may found upon that allega- 
tion—not a request to those governments for the 
consideration of the case—but an announcement to 
them that it has emancipated itself, or holds itself 
emancipated from any stipulations of the treaty which 
it thinks fit to disapprove. 
_ Yet itis quite evident that the effect of such doc- 
trine, and. of any proceeding which with or without 
avowal is founded upon it, is to bring the entire au- 
thority and efficacy of treaties under the discretion- 
avy control of each one of the powers who may have 
signed them; the result of which would be the entire 
destruction of treaties in their essence. For whereas 
their whole object is to bind powers to one another, 
and for this purpose each one of the parties surren- 
ders a portions of its free agency, by the doctrine and 
proceeding now in question, one of the parties in its 
separate and individual capacity brings back the en- 
tire subject into its own control, and remains bound 
only to itself, 

Accordingly, Prince Gortschakoff has announced 
in those dispatches the intention of Russia to con- 
tinue to observe certain of the provisions of the treaty. 
However satisfactory this may be in itself, it is ac 
viously an expression of the free will of that power 
which it might at any time alter or withdraw; and 
in this it is open to the same objections as the other 
portions of the communications, because it implies 
the right of Russia to annulethe treaty on the ground 
of allegations of which she constitutes herself the 
only judge. 

The question, therefore, arises, not whether any 
desire expressed by Russia ought to be carefully ex- 
amined in a friendly spirit by the co-signatory 
powers, but whether they are to accept from her the 
announcement that by her own act, without any con- 
‘sent from them, she has released herself from a 
solemn covenant. 

I need scarcely say that her Majesty’s Government 
have received this communication with deep regret, 
because it opens a discussion which might unsettle 
the cordial understanding it has been their earnest 
endeavor to maintain with the Russian Empire. And 
for the above-mentioned reasons it is impossible for 
her. Majesty’s Government to give any sanction on 
their part to the course announced by Prince Gorts- 
chakoff. If, instead of such a declaration, the Rus- 
sian Government had addressed her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and the other powers who are parties to 
the treaty of 1856, and had proposed for considera- 
tion with them whether any thing had occurred 
which could be held to amount to an infraction of 
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the treaty, or whether there is “any thing in the 
terms which, from altered circumstances, presses 
with undue severity upon Russia, or which, in the 
course of events, had become necessary for the due 
protection of Turkey, her Majesty’s Government 
would not have refused to examine the question in 
concert with the co-signatories to the treaty. What- 
ever might have been the result of such communica- 
tions, a risk of future complications, and a very dan- 
gerous precedent as to the validity of international 
obligations, would have been avoided. Iam, etc., 
GRANVILLE. 

P. S.—You will read and give a copy of this dis- 
patch to Prince Gortschakoft. G. 

The note of Prince Gortschakoff having been 
presented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
‘Vienna, Count Beust replied that there could 
be no doubt as to the mutual obligations in- 
volved by the treaty of 1856, which could not 
by one party be modified or annulled. It was 
merely in deference to the Cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg, that he, Count Beust, proceeded to 
analyze the arguments produced by Prince 
Gortschakoff. The fact that Turkey was able 
to maintain a fleet where Russia could not 
might justify a desire for a revision of the 
treaty, but not its arbitrary repudiation. Steps 
like those taken by Russia were sure to en- 
danger all existing and future treaties. Turkey, 
he said, was not responsible for the alleged 
breach of treaty by the union of the Danubian 
Principalities. Turkey did not demand the 
sanction of this breach of treaty, which in- 
fringed upon her rights and interests. The 
entry into the Black Sea of foreign men-of-war 
having princes on board was a harmless pro- 
ceeding, of which Russia should have com- 
plained at the time, if she regarded it as objec- 
tionable. The Austro-Hungarian Government 
had learned with painful regret the resolve of 
Russia, and must express its great surprise. It 
could not but direct the serious attention of 
the Government of St. Petersburg to the con- 
sequences of such a proceeding. 

A further note of Count Beust, addressed to 
the Austrian ambassador, Count Chotek, at 
St. Petersburg, refutes the charge that Count 
Beust had taken the initiative in this matter, 
in January, 1867. At that time the Russian 
Imperial Chancellor himself deemed the action 
of Count Beust precipitate, as tending to ex- 
cite the suspicions of the French Government, 
while no satisfactory result could be expected 
from a congress; besides, according to the - 
proposals of Count Beust at that time, the 
signers of the treaty conjointly, but not a single 
power by itself, were to proceed to a revision 
of the treaty. At that time, too, the proposal 
of Count Beust had not been of a nature to 
call forth dangerous complications, while the 
present isolated proceeding of Russia created 
serious misgivings, as the Christian popula- 
tions of the East would think that Russia 
deemed the moment opportune to take the so- 
lution of the Eastern question in hand. 

The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
conti Venosta, acknowledges the receipt of a 
copy of the note of Prince Gortschakoff, in a 
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letter of November 24, 1870, addressed to the 
Italian ambassador at St. Petersburg, Marchese 
CO. di Bella Caracciolo, stating that the friendly 
relations existing between the Imperial Goy- 
ment of Russia and the Government of the 
King of Italy imposed upon him the duty of a 
‘most minute examination of the contents of 
the imperial message. But, said he, a single 
perusal of the articles seven and fourteen of the 
treaty concluded March 30, 1856, sufficed to 
show that Italy could not arrogate to herself 
the right of relieving Russia of the engage- 
ments she had entered into with all the signers 
of the stipulations in question. We denied 
that the changes which had taken place in the 
East since 1856, and upon which Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had mainly rested his arguments in 
defence of the deplorable proceeding of Russia, 
had tended in any manner to impair the great 
influence and the high position which belonged 
to her. This was not the case, as all these 
changes had been effected for the sole and ex- 
clusive purpose of ameliorating the condition 
of the Christians in the East, an object which 
the policy of Russia herself had never lost 
sight of. As proof of this he refers to a note 
written by Prince Gortschakoff in. November 
21, 1866, to General Ignatieff, in regard to the 
acknowledgment of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, as sovereign of the united Danubian 
Principalities, and cites the following passage: 
“The Imperial Cabinet can only rejoice at an 
event which is as much in harmony with the 
traditional links of sympathy by which Russia 
is united to her co-religionists, as it is in ac- 
cordance with her constant desire that the 
Ottoman Empire may consolidate itself through 
concessions made to the wishes and legitimate 
wants of all the Christians who inhabit it.” 
The modifications and reforms which had been 
introduced in Servia had been of a similar 
character, and had been followed by the same 
beneficial results. Therefore, his Majesty, the 
King of Italy, had come to the conclusion 
that the spirit of the treaty stipulations of 
1856 had outlived the partial modifications 
which they had been subjected to. The as- 
surance of his Eminence that the Government 
of Russia would strictly and conscientiously 
adhere to the general principles of the Treaty 
of 1856 had been highly gratifying to the 
King, who sincerely hoped that the harmo- 
nious feeling hitherto entertained by the 
signers of that treaty toward each other 
might not be disturbed by any precipitate ac- 
tion on the part of any of them. 

During the earlier part of December, minis- 
terial councils were held every night at Pera, 
by order of the Sultan, and every preparation 
was made in anticipation of serious contin- 
gencies. The Turkish fleet was kept under 
orders to be ready for immediate service, al- 
though General Ignatieff, the Russian minister 
to the Porte, gaye assurance that there would 
be no rupture of existing relations between 
Russia and Turkey. In Egypt the army fur- 
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longhs were all withdrawn, in order thatthe 
full contingent could be placed at the disposal 
of the Sultan. . ot anti 1018 
On December 2d, Prince Gortschakoff trans- 
mitted to Baron Brunnow the following reply 
to the note of Earl Granville: a 


TzarsKor SrxLo, WVovember 20 (Dee, 2), 1870. 

Monstnur te Baron: The ambassador of Eng- 
land has read and left with me a copy of Lord Gran- 
ville’s reply to our communication of the 19th of Oc- 
tober, which I submitted to his Majesty the Emper- 
or. Our august master was pleased to point out that 
it contained, in the first place, an expression of the 
earnest desire of the Cabinet of London to preserve 
the cordial relations between England and Russia ; 
and, secondly, an assurance that the English Cabi- 
net would not have refused to enter into an exami- 
nation of the results of the treaty of 1856, so far as 
they have been modified by cireumstances, ; 

As for the question of strict right, stated by Lord 
Granville, we have no wish to enter into any discus- 
sion, to recall any precedent, or cite any example. 
Such a controversy would in no way promote the 
good understanding which we desire. Our august 
master had to discharge an imperious duty to his 
own country, without wishing to injure in any way 
the governments which were signatories of the Treaty 
of 1856. On the contrary, his Imperial Majesty 2 
peals to their sense of justice and to their regard for 
their own dignity. 

We regret to see that Earl Granville addresses 
himself principally to the form of our communica- 
tion. The form was not our choice. We could have 
asked nothing better, surely, than to attain our end 
by an agreement with the signatories of the Treaty 
of 1856; but the principal Secretaries of State of her 
Britannic Majesty well know that the attempts made 
at different times to assemble the powers in a gen- 
eral conference, with a view to remove the causes of 
difficulty which disturb the general peace, have in- 
variably failed. 

The prolongation of the present crisis and the ab- 
sence of a regular government in France postpone 
still further the possibility of such an agreement. 
Meanwhile, the position in which the treaty left 
Russia has become more and more intolerable. . Earl 
Granville will agree that the Europe of to-day is 
very far from being the Europe which signed the 
Treaty of 1856. It was impossible that Russia should 
agree to remain the only power bound indefinitely 
to an arrangement which, onerous as it was) at the 
time when it was concluded, became daily weaker in 
its guarantees. Our august master has too deep a 
sense of what he owes to his country to force it to 
submit any longer to an obligation against which the 
national sentiment protests. We cannot admit that 
the abrogation of a purely theoretical principle, not 
followed by its immediate application, and which 
visibly restores to Russia a right of which no great 
power could consent to be deprived, ought to be con- 
sidered as a menace to peace, nor that, in avoiding 
one point of the Treaty of 1856, the abrogation of all 
is implied. The Imperial Cabinet never had any 
such intention. On the contrary, our communication 
of October 19th declared, in the most explicit terms, 
that his Majesty the Emperor maintains his adhesion 
to the general principles of the Treaty of 1856, and 
that he is ready to come to an agreement with the 
signatory powers of that treaty, either to confirm its 
general stipulations or to renew them, or to substi- 
tute for them any other equitable arrangement which 
may be thought:suitable to secure the repose of the 
East and the equilibrium of Europe. 

There seems, then, to be no reason why the Cabi- 
net of London should not, if it please, enter into an 
explanation with the signatories of the Treaty of 
1856. For our part, we are ready to meet in any de- 
liberation having for its object the settlement of 
guarantees for the consolidation of peace in the East. 
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Weare persuaded that fresh guarantees would be 


“found in the removal of a permanent cause of irrita- 


tion existing between the two powers which are the 
most directly interested.. Their mutual relations 


_would, be more firmly established on the basis of.a 


‘good and solid understanding. 


_You are desired, Monsieur le Baron, to read this 
dispatch, and leave a copy of it with him. 
_ The principal Secretary of State of her Britannic 
roeg pena has expressed to us'the regret that he would 
feel if this discussion should disturb the harmony 
which the Government of her Majesty the Queen has 
striven to maintain between the two countries. Be 


“good enough to express to his Excellency how entire- 
oly this regret would be shared by the Imperial Cabi- 


net. We believe that friendship between the two 


- governments is essentially useful to the two countries 


as well as to the peace of the world. 

It is with lively satisfaction that we have seen this 
friendship during late years grow more and more 
close and cordial. The grave circumstances in which 
swe find ourselves at this moment seem to us to 
make it more desirable than ever. 

GORTSCHAKOFF. 


A similar Russian reply to Austria was read 


_by Minister, Noyikoff to Count von. Beust, on 


December 2d. The conciliatory tone of the 
note made a very favorable impression, and, 
together with the verbal explanations of the 


_ambassador, promised a, satisfactory basis for 


the conference. proposed by Prussia. The 
Governments of England, Turkey, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, proclaimed their intention to 
accept the proposal of a European Congress on 


the subject of the Eastern question, to be 


opened in London, in January, 1871. Prussia, 
in accepting the proposal, expressly stipulated 
that no topic foreign to the question of the re- 
vision of the Paris Treaty of 1856 should be 
introduced into the deliberations of the body. 
Prussia maintained that, having, like Italy, 
signed only the treaty of the 30th of March, 
1856, which was concluded, as mentioned in 
the introduction prefacing the treaty, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the ‘furkish Empire, she was not 
like England, France, and Austria, who con- 
cluded the additionai treaty dated April, 17, 
1856, by which they bound themselves to con- 
sider any infraction of any one of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of March 20th as a casus 
belli, or nearly so, and also mutually obligated 
themselves to fight for the maintenance of a 
clause to which a great power cannot submit 
forever, and which ‘does not in any way in- 
fringe upon the principles of the first treaty. 
So far as Prussia was concerned, she, therefore, 


did not regard. Russia’s position as one threat- 


ening war, because the St. Petersburg Oabinet 
did not intend to endanger the independence 
and integrity of Turkey at present. The 
statesmen of Russia declared that any addition- 
al conquest of territory was undesirable, and 
they also relinquished the idea of creating a 
Greek empire at Constantinople, under the 
Russian protectorate; neither did they intend 
to establish any extensive naval arsenal on the 
coast of the Black Sea. 

Under these circumstances it was confident- 
ly expected that, by diplomatic means, an un- 
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derstanding would be reached by which the 
parties which signed the Treaty of Paris would 
accede to the request of Russia regarding the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, to which end 
Prussia had offered her mediation. The meet- 


ing of the conference was, however, retarded 


by the peculiar position of France, for, al- 
though the provisional government had de- 
clared its unconditional acceptance of the 
same, it was necessary to apply for a passport 
permitting its representative to pass through 
the Prussian lines in order to reach London. 
This passport was issued to Jules Favre, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, toward the latter part 
of December, but it was not known when he 
would leave Paris. 

EAST RIVER BRIDGE —vrur Carssons, 
AND THEIR Construction. One of the most 
extensive and important structures now engag- 
ing the attention of the engineering profession 
is the bridge across the East River, New York, 
designed by the late John A. Roebling, now 
being carried out. under the direction of Colo- 
nel W. A. Roebling. The caisson sunk at the 
base of the Brooklyn tower forms an impor- 
tant feature in the construction of the founda- 
tion itself. It is, in fact, an immense pneu- 
matic pile; but, unlike the piles used in the 
Harlem and other bridges in this country— 
piles rarely exceeding six feet in diameter— 
this is 168 feet long by 102 fect wide on the 
outside, the chamber in which the excavation 
is to be carried on being 166 feet wide by 98 
feet, and 9 feet in height. 

The caisson proper contains 105,000 cubic 
feet of timber, board measure. Of wrought- 
iron, there are 85,000 1bs.; in screw-bolts, 30,000 
lbs.; of flat bars in frames and angle-irons, be- 
sides the large amount of drift-bolts and boiler- 
plate, making in the aggregate about 200,000 
Ibs. The whole structure weighs nearly 2,500 
tons. The VY portion forming the chamber is’ 
nine timbers in height, the lower side of the first 
course being eight inches across, and the upper 
course of headers nine feet in length; the face 
of the outer timbers having a batter of 1.6 in 
12, and the inner face nearly 10.8 in 12. The 
first course, which is of oak, 13 by 15 inches, 
projects on the outside 1% inch beyond the 
line of the succeeding timbers, so as to receive 
the sheathing-plank. The ends at the corners 
are halved, and the ends of the timbers com- 
ing together in the same course are spliced 
with a plane scarf of six feet in length. As 
the great weight of the structure will have a 
tendency to open the corners, precautions were 
taken to make that part as strong as possible; 
and, in the second course, a solid hackmatack 
knee was inserted at the corners, running 
twenty feet each way. The succeeding tim- 
bers and the remainder of the second course, 
which are of Georgia pine, one foot square, are 
laid in alternate courses of stretchers and 
headers. The tenth is the first course of the 
roof, which is carried up in alternate layers to 
five timbers in height. 
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"Through the roof pass the 


anes supply and air-shafts, two 
h, composed of one-quar- 
ited rch boiler-iron, and arrang- 


ed in pairs for convenience in 


| woreng, as well as to guard 
ist accidents and delays. 


i Before being bolted, each tim- 
ber in a course is forced into 


place, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, by heavy iron clamps or 
dogs and wedges. The bolts and 
sss te acting together, make 
the whole as near as possible 
like one solid piece. The joints 
of each course are filled with 
pitch, and the surface dressed 
off smooth and level, and again 
pitched and dressed before the 
succeeding course is applied. 
The lower partof_the V, 
which by its narrow edge is to 


aid the settling of the caisson © 


into the earth, is shod with a 
cast-iron shoe, oval on the bot- 
tom, 8 inches wide on the top, 
and 24 inches throu igh the thick- 
est part, and cast in sections of 
eight feet in length, bolted to 
the bottom of the first course 
with four drift -bolts, and pro- 
tected and held in place by an 
armor of boiler-iron, extending 
vertically three feet on the out- 
side, and also three feet up the 
inner slope, and firmly bolted 
through and through. The fig- 
ure shows a section of the shoe 
on a larger scale. The outside 
seams and those of the thir- 
teenth roof-course are calked 
with the heaviest twelve-thread 
calking, and the inside seams 
well calked, but. less heavily. 
This heavy ‘calking rendered it 
necessary to use a large num- 
ber of bolts to prevent the joints 
from opening under the press- 
ure. As a further precaution 
against leakage, a layer of tin, 
between two of felt, is placed 
around the outside up to the 
thirteenth, and over the roof, 
between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth courses. The sheeting 
of tin is soldered to angle-irons 


«. about the shafts placed for that 


SECTIUN OF SHOC, 


: purpose, and on the outside’is 


covered by a sheathing of plank 
four inches thick. To prevent 

water’ from following the bolts 
which pass through the tin and 


next the felt, which, like the 
other washers, are by” the press- 


felt, a rubber washer is placed. 
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ure forced hard against the bolts. After the 
caisson proper was placed, fifteen courses of 
timber and concrete were added. The timbers 
were laid one foot apart, and filled in with 
concrete; the next and each alternate course 
are laid across at right angles, and filled in in 
the same manner. 

~The top course is solid timber, on which 
engines are erected for doing the work of 
hoisting, removing materials, etc. The air and 
supply shafts, of 8 feet 6 inches and 1 foot 9 
inches diameter respectively, are fitted with 
air-locks, like ordinary pneumatic piles, that 
of the air-shaft being 6 feet 4 inches diameter, 
and of the supply-shaft 2 feet 6 inches diameter. 
The water-shafts are nearly square, being 6 
feet 6 inches by 7 feet, and extend below the 
general level of the bottom. When working, 
the water is forced out of the chamber by 
pneumatic pressure through the air-shafts, 
men and materials admitted to the interior 
through the supply-shaft, and the excavated 


materials removed through the water-shafts 
by means of dredging-machines. The excava- 
tion is now finished. The chamber and shafts 
are being filled with concrete masonry, mak- 
ing a solid block 168 feet by 102 feet on the 
bottom, 164 feet 4 inches by 98 feet 4 inches 
on the top, and 29 feet thick, and weighing 
about 17,000 tons. 

ECUADOR, a republic in South America. 
President for the term from 1869 to 1875, 
Garcia Moreno, Area, 218,984 square miles ; 
population, 1,300,000. The value of exports 
from the port of Guayaquil (exclusive of pre- 
cious metals) amounted, in 1869, to 3,413,996 
piastres (that of cacao alone, 1,904,012). The 
foreign debt was, in 1865, 9,390,554 piastres, 
‘and the home debt, 3,692,955 piastres. The 
public revenue, in 1869, amounted to 1,401,300 
piastres, of which 576,600 were the proceeds 
of import duties. The standing army amounts 
to about 1,500 men. The number of vessels 
entering the port of Guayaquil during the 
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year 1869 amounted to 153, together of 63,- 
230tons. The vessels belonged to the following 
countries: England, 61; Germany, 16; France, 
10; Italy, 11; Peru, 26; Ecuador, 25; Central 
America, 3; Chili, 1. Minister of the United 
States in Ecuador, E. Ramsey Wing (1870). 
EGYPT, a dependency of Turkey, in North- 
ern Africa. The ruler bears the official title 
of Khedive,* the Arabic equivalent for Viceroy. 
This dignity is now hereditary in the family of 
Mehemet Ali. The present Pacha of Egypt is 
Ismail (born in 1816), who followed, on January 
18, 1863, his brother Said as the fifth Vice- 
roy of Egypt. A Council of State (created in 
» 1856) is at the head of the administration. 
The area of Egypt is 659,000 English square 
miles. It has about 8,000,000 inhabitants, 
5,215,065 inhabiting Egypt proper. The chief 
cities are: Cairo, 313,383 inhabitants; Alex- 
andria, 238,888; Damietta, 60,000; Tantah, 
55,000. Egypt proper is divided into three 
great districts, namely, ‘‘ Masr-el-Bahri,” or 
Lower Egypt; ‘‘El-Dustani,” or Middle Egypt; 
and “Es-Said,” or Upper Egypt—designations 
drawn from the course of the river Nile, on 
which depends the existence of the country. 
These three geographical districts are subdi- 
vided into eleven administrative provinces, 
which, according to an enumeration made by 
the Government, had the following rural popu- 
lation in 1862: 


Provinces. No. of Villages, Rural Population, 
Lower Eaypt—Behéreh.........+ 350 86,545 
3 Rodat-el-Babrein. 843 945,903 
< Dakalijeh......... 1,266 413,854 
Wy Kaljubijeh....... 574 462,418 
ss Gheezeh......... 167 209,234 
Total Lower Egypt........ 8,205 2,117,945 
Mi, Eerypt-Ninjeh & Beni-Mezar 281 280,791 
x4 Fayoom......... 104 143,389 
we Beni-Sooef....... 169 95,402 
Total Middle Egypt......... 554 519,582 
Urrrr Eeyrt—Sioot.....:...... 284 404,064 
oe Greener. ccaeine 191 347,055 
be Kenehand Esneh 195 417,876 
Total Upper Egypt......... 620, 1,168,995 
Total of Egypt Proper...... 4,379 3,806,522 


Almost the entire rural population is in a 
state approaching serfdom, holding life and 
property at the good-will of the governing class. 
The inhabitants of the towns comprise 150,000 
Copts, reputed descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians; 8,000 Jews; 3,000 Armenians, and 
about 25,000 domiciled Kuropeans, one-third 
of them Greeks. At Cairo and Alexandria 
there are numerous slaves. 

The total receipts for the year ending April 
2, 1870, according to the official budget, 
amounted to 1,469,000 purses, and the total 
expenditure to 1,177,811 purses (500 piastres= 
1 purse, 20 piastres = 1 American dollar). Ex- 
clusive of the floating debt, Egypt has a very 
large consolidated debt, consisting chiefly of 
foreign loans. These are divided into two 
classes, namely, general loans, supposed to be 
contracted by the country, and loans of the 
Khedive, as sovereign and greatest of land- 
owners. The total general loans contracted 

* See American ANNUAL CycLopmpra for 1869. 
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up to January 1, 1870, amounted to $107,930,- 
000, on which the interest and sinking fund 
for 1870 summed up $12,748,115. The loans 
of the Khedive, on January 1, 1870, comprised 
$24,751,200; interest and sinking fund, $3,- 
809,150. Not included in the foregoing state- 
ment is a loan of the Khedive of $35,714,300, 
contracted in Paris and London, May, 1870, on 
the mortgage of his private domains, known as 
the ‘Daira Sanieh.” The loan, bearing in- 
terest at 7 per cent., was issued at the price of 
784 per 100, and was announced to be repayable 
by half-yearly drawings at par, in 20 years, 

The army is,raised by conscription. It con- 
sisted, in January, 1869, of four regiments of 
infantry, of 8,000 men each; of a battalion of 
chasseurs, of 1,000 men; of 3,500 cavalry ; 1,500 
artillery ; and two battalions of engineers, of 
1,500 each. There is, besides, a regiment of 
black troops, of Soudan, nunrbering 3,000 men. 
The Egyptian navy comprised, in 1869, 7 ships- 
of-the-line, 6 frigates, 9 corvettes, 7 brigs, 18 
gunboats and smaller vessels, and 27 transports. 

The yalue of the commerce of Alexandria 
with foreign countries was, in 1869: imports, 
517,300,000 piastres (284,700,000 from Great 
Britain) ; exports, 831,400,000 (612,400,000 to 
Great Britain and 109,000,000 to France). 
There entered in Alexandria, in 1869, 2,884. 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,263,144; 1,061 
of which vessels were steamers; passengers, 
55,719. The length of telegraphs is about 
2,000 English miles. 

A report, presented in the early part of the 
year by M. de Lesseps to the meeting of Suez 
Canal shareholders at Paris, states that, during 
the year 1870, about 8,000,000 frances would be 
required to complete and improve the works. 
The total number of vessels that passed through 
the canal, from the day of its opening to fhe 
15th of March, was 209, representing 146,631 
tons. Of these, 56,052 tons were English ves- 
sels; 34,390 French; 17,666 Egyptian ; 14,625 
Austrian ; 7,386 Italian ; 4,178 Russian; 4,000 
Norwegian ; 3,200 Dutch; 880 German; 528 
Spanish; 3,015 Prussian: 869 Portuguese, and 
342 Turkish. Of the 209 vessels, 200 were 
steamers; the others were sailing-vessels. The 
tolls collected were from 79 vessels of 54,644 
tons (180 vessels being exempt, having passed 
through on the occasion of the opening of the 
canal), realizing 598,411 francs, and the amount 
from small vessels as transit dues was 20,186 
frances. With respect to England the report 
says: “England has from the first. day been 
able to utilize the canal largely. You have 
seen what an imposing commercial fleet ‘she 
has sent to it, and that fleet augments every 
day. Building-yards work literally night and 
day in the United Kingdom in transforming or 
building vessels. We could cite to you a single 
company which, in its calculations, has put 
down an annual payment of 2,500,000 francs 
for the canal.” The number of vessels passing 
through the canal continues to increase in some- 
thing like geometrical ratio month by month. 
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Thus, in December, 1869, the number was 10 ; 
inJanuary, 16; in February, 28 ; in March, 52 ; 
while in the first ten days of April there had 
been already 21. An unexpected use for the 
canal has appeared in its affording passage for 
the returning Mohammedan pilgrims from 
Mecca. No less a number than 4,671 of such 
pilgrims were brought through in April, 1870, 
in six steamers; they came from Jedda, on the 
Red Sea, to Suez, and from Port Said pursued 
their voyage north or west. 
From the accounts of the Canal Company it appears that, 
stated in American dollars and in round numbers, there 


was expended from the beginning of the works to the 
end of the year 1869, in the actual construction of the 


canal itself, the sam of. 3.05.5. .visiesnwee ses $60,000,000 

The interest allowed to shareholders and 
‘bondholders during the same period, in- 

cluding all the expenses of the loan, ab- 

RORDCC et emis Rr tere Sk ee a te RR oie 16,600,000 
The current incidental expenses of all kinds 

WEECTIVGAT OS ARIES. EU. sha eEn ee wea 8,009,000 
The company has cash, and cash assets (other 

property than the canal itself and its acces- 

HON Gon cegobgaterone ong ueeNsacbobotmate 6,100,000 

Totahia.s a. - Eitereas aciat Estey ontcinen $90,700,000 

On the other side of the account must be put: 

MW netcapitals. .J2 . AVION RAT 2 BI $40,000,000 
PRG, Loans... OO: eds xs 9 tye ca Seb Sire pers «KE BR 20,000,000 
First indemnity from the Egyptian Govern- 

THON GAs tas So cite one atalse oats ce kee rete hcstee 16,800,000 
Matewagi. 43! OOO Mab f26. cigs. « 6,000,000 
Profits Of INVEStMeNtss. c. Ho io Temes send ecisins 5,600,000 
Current accounts payable: 2... oe ee eee 1,300,000 
Receipts from transit of boats and ships..... 1,000,000 

PE OLR sete talee noe cate tells siesepicenies ene $99,700,000 


The administration of justice, in cases in 
which Franks (foreigners) are concerned, has 
long been found to be unsatisfactory.. The 
Egyptian Government proposed therefore, in 
1868, a plan of reform, to substitute a single 
new jurisdiction for all the consular jurisdic- 
tions, and for the native courts in cases to 
which Franks are parties, The plan as at first 
broached met with an outcry of opposition from 
the Frank residents of Egypt. It. received 
some degree of support from the British Goy- 
ernment, but was not very favorably regarded 
by the French Government. The Egyptian 
Government, nevertheless, persevered in press- 
ing its plan upon the attention of the principal 
foreign powers, and obtained the acceptance 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Prussia 
(or, rather, the North-German Union), Austria, 
and the United States, of the invitations which 
it addressed. to those seven powers, requesting 
them to send representatives to an international 
commission to be held in Egypt to consider 
the plan and suggest such modifications as 
would tend to make it acceptable. All of these 
nations accredited their consul-generals, in 
Egypt to attend the conference, and some of 
them appointed. also a second commissioner to 
sit with the consul-general. in. the Conference, 
The Conference held a number of meetings, and 
at last, January 17, 1870, agreed upon a report, 
which was signed by the representatives of all 
the governments taking part in the Conference, 
On the suggestion of the commissioners, the 
Egyptian Government accepted very important 
modificationsin the plan as originally presented. 
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It was proposed at first by the Government 
that the new courts should be composed partly 
of native and partly of Frank judges, the na- 
tives to have the majority. This was reversed, 


and the Frank judges are to have the majority 


in every court. It was proposed at first, that 
the lower courts should be composed of three 
judges; at the request of the commissioners, 
the number of judges in these courts has been 
increased to five, of whom three will be Franks. 
There are to be three of these lower courts 
(Alexandria, Cairo, and Tagazig). There is 
also to be a court of appeal at Alexandria, 
which the Government at first proposed should 
consist. of five judges; it is now agreed that it 
shall consist of seven judges, of whom four will 
be Franks. The original plan of the Egyptian 
Government. stopped with the three lower 
courts and the Court of Appeal; but, at the 
suggestion of the commissioners, a Court of 
Reyision at Cairo has been added, to consist 
also of seven judges, of whom four will be 
Franks. The Frank judges are to be appointed 
by the Egyptian Government, but only after 
consultation with the Ministers of Justice or 
equivalent officer, as Lord-Chancellor, At- 
torney-General, or the like, of the foreign goy- 
ernments, and no person can be appointed 
without the sanction of his own government 
and a certificate from it that he is a fit and 
proper person to be judge. The Egyptian Goy- 
ernment is bound to select them, as far as pos- 
sible, from among persons actually serving as 
judges in foreign countries, or holding positions 
which would entitle them to be appointed 
judges in their own countries.. The judges are 
to have fixed salaries paid by the Egyptian 
Government, and a permanent tenure of office; 
their promotion or removal (for cause only) is 
to be regulated entirely independently of the 
Egyptian Government. The judges are to ap- 
point the officers of the court, such as clerks, 
interpreters, and constables, to serve processes, 
etc., and it is to have the power of removing 
them for misbehavior. The execution of sen- 
tences is to be done under the order of the 
courts themselves by their own officers, with- 
out any interference on the part of any admin- 
istrative authority, either of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment or of the consulates. But, as a se- 
curity, against mistakes, the commissioners 
exacted, and the Government agreed, that the 
consul of the party interested shall be notified 
of the day and hour when a sentence is to be 
executed. The Egyptian: Government itself, 
the private household of the Khedive, those of 
the princes and all public functionaries and 
officers, are to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Government officials can be prose- 
cuted in the courts, and this without previous 
authority of the Government; but the com- 
missioners say, and this is agreed to by the 
Government, that this clause is not to be under- 
stood as exempting the Government from re- 
sponsibility for the acts of its officials. 

The assembly of representatives of the peoplo 


was opened on the Ist of February. By order 
of the Khedive, the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented to the assembly the results of the last 
budget, which comprises the period between 
the 11th of April, 1869, and the Ist of April, 
1870. ‘The receipts are stated by the report to 
have amgunted:to 190,460,142 frames, and the 
expenditures to 152,665,068 francs, so that a 
balance of 87,795,074 francs would remain in 
the Treasury. 

In July, the Khedive paid a visit to the 
Sultan, by whom he was received with great 
honors. He returned on August 2d, and ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with his recep- 
tion by the Sultan. : 

ELEOTRIOITY. Zlectricity and Molecular 
Motion.—In studying the molecular motion of 
microscopic particles, Prof. Stanley Jevons 
soon became convinced that it was due to elec- 
trical action, by the close analogy with the 
circumstances in which electricity is produced 
by the hydro-electric machine, pure water 
alone developing much electricity ; while al- 
most any salt, acid, or alkali, prevented the 
action by rendering the water a conductor, 
The most active substances in this respect are 
the silicates, pure quartz crystal in fine pow- 
der maintaining a rapid oscillation; but char- 
coal, red phosphorus, antimony, and sulphur, 
are also very active; metallic oxides and 
earthy salts less so. But it cannot be said that 
any substance is entirely free from molecular 
motion. The motion appears to be closely 
connected with the suspension of fine powders 
in water. All oxides, alkalies, and salts, which 
check it, were found to facilitate the subsi- 
dence of suspended material. Gum-arabic, 
on the contrary, prevents subsidence, and 
greatly excites molecular motion. Ammonia 
and boracic acid have no effect either to stop 
motion or to facilitate subsidence. Acetic acid 
has the latter effect. Prof. Jevons is of opin- 
ion that the motion of suspended particles is 
related to the phenomena of osmose as a case 
of action and reaction; for, if a liquid is capa- 
ble of impeding a particle in a given direction, 
the particle, if fixed, would be capable of im- 
pelling the liquidin an opposite direction with 
an equal force. The fact that osmose is chiefly 
an affair of very dilute solutions accords with 
the electric origin of the molecular motion. 
The author thinks it not unlikely that, when 
these phenomena are fully investigated, they 
will give strong support to Becquerel’s theory 
that the movements of liquids in animals and 
plants are really due to electric action. In 
reference to Prof. Jevons’s views, Mr. Dancer 
remarks that particles approaching to a spheri- 
cal form show the greatest activity, with some 
few exceptions, as in the case of sublimed mer- 
eury and sulphur. He did not regard electric 
action as a satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena, but thought the results of many ex- 
periments pointed to heat as a probable cause. 

New Blectro-Dynamie Lato—Mr. H. High- 
ton announces in the Mechanics’ Magazine, for 
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November, the discovery of a new ¢lectro- 
dynamic law, which in brief may be thus 
stated: First, in every galvanic circuit the net 
heat produced by the chemical decompositions 
is divided into three parts: that due to any 
local action arising from impurities in the 
positive metal, or to reformation of water frgm 
the nascent hydrogen, ete,; that which circu- 
lates through the battery and all other parts of 
tho circuit, and which varies as the electro- 
motive power of the negative elementin relation 
to the electro-positive; and, lastly, the residue 
which remains in the battery, Second, the 
part which circulates through the whole cir- 
cuit is distributed in each part of the circuit, 
including the battery, in simple proportion to 
the resistance of each part. To these propo- 
sitions the author adds that the amount of net 
heat evolved depends principally on the posi- 
tive element, and the proportion of it trans- 
mitted through the circuit chiefly depends on 
the negative element. 

Duration of the Electric Spark.—During the 
early part of the year, MM. Lucas and Cazin 
conducted experiments to ascertain the dura- 
tion of the electric spark, at the Imperial Ob- 
servatory in Paris. The chronoscope which 
they employed was constructed by M. Duboscq, 
and recalled the apparatus.deyised by M. E. 
Beequerel for his important investigations on 
the phosphorescence of bodies. The sparks 
passed between two metal knobs, 11 millims. 
in diameter and 2,292 millims, apart. The ex- 
perimenters announce that, other things being 
equal, the duration of the electric spark is a 
fraction of the surface of the Leyden battery ; 
or, in other words, of the number of jars 
which compose it. Each additional jar adds 
to the duration, One jar gave a shock lasting 
between seyen and eight millionths of a 
second; two jars one of nearly twelve mill- 
ionths of a second, and so on, until the spark 
from nine jars were found to last about twenty- 
eight and a half millionths of a second. Inno 
case did the difference of the duration, as me- 
chanically observed, and the duration as theo- 
retically caleulated, reach the millionth of a 
second, 

Sub-permanent Magnetism.—Mr. E, Kernan 
sends to the Chemical News the following ac- 
count of experiments by which what Prof. 
Tyndall calls sub-permanent magnetism may 
be easily produced—thus showing to a class 
quickly that which is effected by the earth 
slowly in soft iron lying in the magnetic me- 
ridian, and subject to molecular disturbance 
from percussion or other causes : 

The requisites for the experiments are—a 
block of cast-iron (wrought-iron might, per- 
haps, do), slightly magnetized, a bit of soft 
iron wire, a hammer, and a magnetic needle 
for testing the wire. 

Expt. 1—lLay the iron wire on the block, 
and hammer it lightly from end to end, for a 
few seconds. Presented to the needle, the 
wire will be found magnetized, showing dis- 


tinctly strong N. and S. poles, produced by the 
8. and N. poles of the block. 
__ Expt, 2.—Place the wire reversed on the’ 
block, i.e., lay the N. pole of the wire on the, 
N. pole of the block, and hammer as before. 
Tested again by the needle, the wire exhiblts 
its poles reversed, 
Hizpt. 8.—Lay the wire as in Expt. 1, and 
hammer; the original polarity is restored. Fi- 
nally, by changing the position of the wire, 
the pole may be changed and rechanged as 
long as the wire lasts. 

These experiments would seem to represent 
well the magnetizing action of the earth. The 
block personates the earth with its magnetism, 
which is not less comparatively than that of 
the cast-iron. Were the wire to remain for a 
considerable time lying on the block, it would 
be magnetized. The hammering effects guichly, 
in the whole wire, that molecular disturbance 
which is slowly and piece by piece produced 
in great masses of iron standing on the earth, 

Gases in Metals deposited by Llectricity.— 
M. B. Lenz, of St. Petersburg, has observed 
that iron, when thrown down from a mixed 
solution of ferrous sulphate and sulphate of 
magnesia, kept neutral by the presence of mag- 
nesian carbonate, is very hard and brittle. 
When heated to redness, however, it becomes 
softer and flexible, and in the calcination much 
gas is evolyed—for the most part hydrogen. 
Some is carbonic acid, resulting from the neu- 
tralization of the electrolyte by carbonate of 
magnesia; and some is nitrogen, not accounted 
for. Layers of iron of different thicknesses 
absorb gas very unequally. The thinnest layer 
yielded 18.5 times its volume of gas; one of 
twice that thickness gave out only half that 
volume; and another three times as thick 
yielded only one-third as much. A piece of 
iron, from which the gas had been driven by 
heat, and placed in water, was found to de- 
compose the water and absorb hydrogen. Cop- 

‘per, deposited by electrolysis, also occludes 
gas, of which 77 per cent. is hydrogen; but 
what the other gases are M. Lenz does not say. 

E lectro-Metallurgy.M. T. Chutaux, of 
Paris, claims an improvement on the common 
methods of the electro-deposition of metals, 
by the following process: He keeps the solu- 
tion agitated by power supplied from the 
electric battery, which serves to do the plat- 
ing—thus: arevolving-shaft, with a helix at its 
lower end, is placed vertically in the middle 
of the receptacle containing the solution. Its 
upper end, crossing a support composed of iso- 
lating material resting on the receptacle, is at- 
tached, by an endless band passing over grooved 
pulleys, to the shaft of a fly-wheel, operated by 
a connecting-rod attached to an armature, acted 
upon by the electro-magnet attached to the 
battery. The rotation given to the shaft is 
transmitted to the helix, an ascending current 
ig established in the middle of the receptacle, 
and a descending current toward its sides, in 
uch a manner that all the parts of the objects 
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operated upon are in a continual contact with 
a liquid of equal richness throughout, and the 
metal is thus deposited regularly and uniformly. 

The Journal of Applied Chemistry mentions 
successful experiments of E. Klein, a Russian 
mining-engineer, in the electro-deposition of 
iron, suitable for printing, and combining 
cheapness with durability, respects in which 
copper stereotypés are wanting. The process 
is not described, but its efficacy is reported to 
depend almost altogether on the solubility of 
the iron anode, which Klein has succeeded in 
increasing by a peculiar composition. It was 
found that, on enlarging the surface of the an- 
ode beyond a certain point, the result was not 
improved, According to another authority, 
the material used to furnish the iron is a di- 
lute solution of tho double sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron with sulphate of potash, soda, 
or magnesia, and the apparatus, a battery of 
low power, usually two small Smee’s elements. 
It is said that the iron thus deposited is of 
great beauty, has a beautiful lustre and a silky 
texture. No exact experiments have as yet 
been made on its tensile strength or conduc- 
tivity. Faithful copies of examples of medi- 
eval art of extreme intricacy have already 
been produced by this means, the moulds used 
being of gutta-percha, or, in, fact, of any ma- 
terial commonly used by the electro-metal- 
lurgist for such purposes. The process has 
also been applied to the production of stereo- 
types, and to a number of other purposes. 

The latest improvements in Mr. W. I. 
Walenn’s invention to make electro-depositions 
of brass are thus described by the author in a 
paper read before the British Association: 

Ordinarily, a solution containing the cyanides of 
copper and zine, respectively, dissolved in a ** sol- 
vent solution’’ consisting of a mixture of potassic 
cyanide with a salt of ammonium, is employed to de- 
posit brass. This solution, however, evolves hydro- 
gen copiously, and is only workable by means of two 
Grove’s cells. The author finds that the evolution 
of gas may be either totally stopped, or much less-~ 
ened, by dissolving as much of the metallic eyanides 
as the solution will take up, and then further charg- 
ing the solution with the copper and zine oxides. 
The evolution of gas may be totally stopped by the 
further addition of cupric ammonide, which may pos- 
sibly carry the combined oxygen to the cathode. 

That is to say, before decomposition or chemical 
reaction takes place, the whole of the cupric am- 
monide, together with the eliminated hydrogen, goes 
to the cathode; after the decomposition or chemical 
reaction has taken place, metallic copper is deposited, 
ammonia is in solution, and water is formed. 

In treating the ordinary cyanide copper solution 
for the prevention of the evolution of hydrogen, the 
zine cyanides or oxides, mentioned in the instance 
of the brass solution, are left out. 

When the evolution of hydrogen has been stopped, 
a single Smee’s cell is sufficient to deposit the alloy ; 
but, in practice, a single Grove’s cell, or equivalent 


magneto-electric power, is evaploye , in order to 
shorten the time of immersion in the electro-coating 
bath. 


The author prefers to use potassic cyanide and 
neutral ammonium tartrate, when mixed with water, 
to form the solvent solution for either brass or copper. 
The quality of brass (yellow or red) depends upon 
the heat of the solution. 
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Acid solutions, in general, give a spreading, or 
matted deposit; alkaline solutions, a bristling one. 
The contact of the coating is promoted by working 
the solution hot. The article should be pickled, 
scrubbed with sand, washed, scrubbed with a portion 
of the depositing solution, and then placed in the 
depositing-trough; after deposition, the article is 
washed, and dried in hot mahogany sawdust. Com- 
plete protection from rust, and a satisfactory coating 
for any purpose, are given by the use of the acid- 
depositing bath subsequent to that of the alkaline 
bath, 

The subject-matter of this paper is illustrated : a 
calico-printing roll, phe ma 125 lbs., with 29 Ibs. 
of deposit upon it; and by twenty other results of 
the inventor’s improvements. 

The coating by means of the author’s method of 
workihg is superior to that of any other known pro- 
cess. The invention is applicable to the prevention 
of rust, the sca be ie plungers and other portions of 
machinery, and the lining of Nhat assie ete.; also 
applicable to architectural and other castings, and to 
many purposes which require the strength of iron 
and the beauty of brass. 

Magnetic Changes of Iron.—The Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, for September, contains a paper 
by G. Gore, F.R.S., detailing many experi- 
ments made upon iron at different tempera- 
tures to determine the changes caused by heat 
in its molecular and also its magnetic condition. 
His results may be briefly stated, as showing 
that, on gradually heating a bar of magnetic 


- iron, when it attains a moderate red heat, a 


succession of small movements takes place 
among its molecules, and that on cooling it a 
succession of opposite movements occurs, A 
red heat in the middle of such a bar largely 
diminishes but does not entirely prevent the 
transmission of magnetism along it; while in 
the process of cooling the magnetism of the 
iron is greatly increased. The same peculiari- 
ties were noticed in steel, cast-iron, and nickel. 
Gore closes his communication by remarking 
that the phenomena described illustrate a very 
general (or universal) property of matter, viz., 
that every substance, even those of the simplest 
constitution, when acted on by a single exter- 
nal force, possesses the power of dividing the 
influence of that force in such a way that, in- 
stead of producing only one force, or one effect, 
it produces several; or, stated more briefly, 
matter has a universal property of dividing and 
multiplying forces and effects. He adds that 
the changes produced by heat in even so simple 
a substance as iron were so numerous in some 
of his experiments as to make the metal seem 
endowed with vitality. 

Electrolysis of Nitric Acid.iSome curious 
effects in the electrolysis of nitric acid, of 
various degrees,of dilution, are given in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, for May. When a very 
dilute acid is operated on, hydrogen only is 
evolved at the negative pole, and no secondary 
product is formed in the liquid contained in the 
negative compartment. With a less dilute 
acid, that is, one with about 125 equivalents of 
water, hydrogen is first given off, then a little 
nitrogen, and the liquid is found to contain 
traces of ammonia. In the case of a stronger 
acid with only 15 equivalents of water, while 
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oxygen is first given off at the positive pole, no 
hydrogen for some time escapes at the nega- 
tive, all that gas reacting upon and combin- 
ing with the acid in the compartment, the 
liquid assuming a distinctly blue color. | After 
some time, however, hydrogen mixed with 
some nitrogen comes off, but soon gives place 
to an evolution of binoxide of nitrogen, 
which in its turn ceases, and hydrogen again 
appears. In the end a good deal of ammonia 
is found in the negative liquid and also much 
nitrous acid. Nitric acid with two equivalents 
of water gives off at first only binoxide of nitro- 
gen, then hydrogen. Thus it appears that the 
reducing action of hydrogen on nitric acid ac- 
cording to the strength of that acid produces 
nitrous acid, binoxide of nitrogen, nitrogen, 
and ammonia. en 

Electricity and Ozone.—Houzeau makes the 
following deductions from a great number of 
estimations of ozone obtained by means of 
Ruhmkorff’s apparatus: 


1, The production of ozone is greater in air re- 
newed from time to time than in confined air. 

2. It is greater at the negative than at the positive 

ole, 

4 3. The production of ozone increases only up toa 
certain point with the duration of the electric action. 

4. The ozone increases with the electric intensity. 

5. The ozone diminishes when the distance which 
separates the electrodes increases, 

6. The production of ozone varies with the length 
or surface of the electrodes, 

7. Other conditions being equal, the production of 
ozone is greater by utilizing the effect of the two 
electrodes. ; 

8. The production of ozone is equally manifested, 
out of direct contact with the air, with metallic elec- 
trodes, when these last are surrounded for their 
whole lengths with tubes of thin glass playing the 
part of insulating sheaths, whether the extremities 
of these tubes are closed or not. 

9. Still the production of ozone resulting from the 
passage of air over the naked metallic electrodes (di- 
rect contact with the platinum wires) is greater than 
that which arises from the passage of the air round 
the same electrodes, when sheathed and closed (no 
direct contact of the air with the naked metallic elec- 
trodes). 

10. With closed sheathed electrodes the production 
of ozone varies equally with the length or surface of 
the metallic electrodes, 

11, The production of ozone increases considerably 
with a diminution of the temperature at which the 
electrification of the air is effected. 

12. All conditions being equal, the quantity of 
ozone produced with a éefinite volume of oxygen, is 
always much more considerable (about eight or ten 
times) than that furnished by the same volume of 
ar, 

_13, The ozone produced by the obscure electrifiea- 
tion of air is accompanied by small quantities of  ni- 
trous compounds, while that which is furnished by 
pure oxygen, under the same circumstances, contains 
only traces. By attention to the conditions above 
described, the author has been able to construct a 
new apparatus, which he calls an ozonizer, and with 
which, according to his statement, quantities of ozone, 
hitherto unknown, may be prepared. 


A Cause of Error in Electroscopic Experi- 
ments.—Sir Charles Wheatstone, F. R. S., read 
a paper with this title, before the Royal Socie- 
ty in April. In the course of some experiments 
on electrical conduction and induction, he had 


frequently been delayed by what at first ap- 
peared to be very puzzling results. 
ally he found. that he could not discharge the 
electrometer with his finger, or only to a cer- 
tain’ degree, and that it. was necessary, before 
commencing another experiment, to put him- 
self. in communication with a gas-pipe which 
entered the room. The following’ chain of ob- 
servations and experiments then led to the 
true, explanation of the process! by which he 
had become electrically charged : 


I was sitting at a table not far from the fireplace, 
with the electrometer (one of Peltier’s construction) 
before me, and was engaged in experimenting with 
disks of various substances. To insure that the one 
I had in hand, which was of tortoise-shell, should be 
perfectly dry, I rose and held it fora minute before 
the fire ; returning and placing it on the plate of the 
electrometer, I was surprised to find that it had ap- 
parently acquired a strong charge, deflecting the index 
of the electrometer beyond 90°. I found that the 
same thing took place with every disk I thus present- 
ed to the fire; whether of metal or any other sub- 
stance. My first impression was. that the disk had 
been rendered electrical by heat, though it would 
have been extraordinary that, if so, such a result 
had not been observed before; but, on placing it in 
contact with a vessel of boiling water, or heating it 
by a gas-lamp, no such effect was produced. I next 
conjectured that the phenomenon might arise from 
a difference in the electrical state of the air in the 
room and at the top of the chimney; and, to put this 
to the proof, I adjourned to the adjacent room where 
there was no fire, and bringing my disk to the fire- 
place I obtained precisely the same result. That 
this conjecture, however, was’ not tenable was soon 
evident, because I was able to produce the same de- 
viation of the needle of the electrometer by bringing 
my disk near any part of the wall of the room. This 
seemed to indicate that different parts of the room 
were in different electrical states; but this again was 
disproved by finding that, when the positions of the 
electrometer and the place where the disk was sup- 
posed to be charged were interchanged, the charge 
of the electrometer was still always negative. The 
last resource was to assume that my body had 
become charged by walking across the carpeted 
room, though the effect) was produced even by the 
most careful treading: This ultimately proved to be 
the case; for, resuming my seat at the table and 
scraping my foot on the rug, I was able at will to 
move the index to its greatest extent. A gold-leaf 
electrometer shows the phenomena as readily. 

The most essential condition appears to be that the 
boot or shoe of the experimenter must have a thin 
sole and be perfectly dry; a surface poner by wear 
seems to augment the effect. By rubbing the sole of 
the boot against the carpet or rug, the electricities are 
separated, the carpet assumes the positive state and 
the sole the negative state; the former, being a toler- 
able insulator, prevents the positive electricity from 
running away to the earth, while the sole of the foot, 
being a much better conductor, readily allows the 
charge of negative electricity to pass into the body. 
So effective is the excitation, that, if three persons 
hold each other by the hands, and the first rubs the 
carpet with his foot while the third touches the plate 
of the électrometer with his finger, a strong charge is 
communicated to the instrument. Even approaching 
the electrometer by the hand or body, it becomes 
charged by induction at some distance. — 

A stronger effect is produced on the index of the 
instrument if, after rubbing the foot against the car- 
pet, it be immediately raised from it. ‘When the two 
are in contact, the electricities are in some degree co- 
erced or dissimulated; but, when they are separated 
the whole of the negative electricity becomes free and 
expands itself in the body. A single stamp. on the 
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carpet followed by an immediate removal of the foot 
causes the index.of the electrometer to advance sey- 
eral degrees, and by a reiteration of such stamps the 
index advances 30° or 40°. The opposite electrical 
states of the carpet and the sole of the boot were thus 
shown; after rubbing, I removed the. boot from the 
carpet, and placed on the latter a proof-plate (i. ¢., a 
small disk of metal with an insulating Fandle), and 
then transferred it to the plate of the electrometer; 
strong positive electricity was manifested. Per- 
forming the same operation with the sole of the boot, 
avery small charge was carried, by reason of its 
ready escape into the body. The negative charge 
assumed by sole-leather when rubbed with animal 
hair was thus rendered evident. I placed on the 
pate of the electrometer a disk of sole-leather and 

rushed it lightly with a thick camel’s-hair pencil; 
a negative charge was communicated to the elec- 
trometer, which charge was principally one of con- 
duction, on account of the very imperfect insulating 
power of the leather.. Various materials, as India- 
rubber, gutta-percha, ete., were substituted for the 
sole of the boot; metal plates were also tried; 
all communicated negative electricity to the body. 
Woollen stockings are a great impediment to the 
transmission of electricity from the boot; when these 
experiments were made I wore cotton ones. When I 
substituted for the electrometer a long wire galva- 
nometer, such as I usually employed in physiological 
experiments, the needle was made to advance sev- 
eral degrees. 


Electrification of an Island.—Nature men- 
tions a curious discovery made by M. Gott, 
superintendent of the French cable company’s 
telegraph station at the little island of St. 
Pierre Miquelon. At that place there are two 
telegraph-stations, one worked in connection 
with the Anglo-American company’s lines, and 
the other by the French Transatlantic com- 
pany. The former uses a powerful battery 
and the ordinary Morse signal; the latter has 
exceedingly delicate receiving instruments, in- 
vented by Sir William Thomson. These in- 
struments were found to be seriously affected 
by earth-currents, depending on some rapid 
changes in the electrical condition of the isl- 
and, these changes causing currents to flow in 
and cut off the French company’s cables, in- 
terfering very much with the currents indi- 
cating true signals. This inconvenience was 
obviated by laying an insulated wire about 
three miles long, back from the station to the 
sea, in which a large metal plate was immersed. 
After this had been done, it was found that 
part of the so-called earth-currents had been 
due to the signals sent by the American com- 
pany into their own lines, for when the delicate 
receiving instrument was placed between the 
earth at the French station and the earth at the 
sea, so as to be in circuit with the three miles 
of insulated wire, the messages sent by the 
rival company were clearly indicated, so clear- 
ly, indeed, that they have been automatically 
recorded by Sir William Thomson’s siphon 
recorder. It must be clearly understood that 
the: American lines come nowhere into con- 
tact, or even into the neighborhood of the 
French line. The two stations are several 
hundred yards apart, and yet messages sent at 
one station are distinctly read at the other 
station; the only connection between the two 
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being through the earth; and it is quite clear 
that they would be so received and read at 
fifty stations in the neighborhood all at once. 
The explanation is obvious enough: the poten- 
tial of the ground in the neighborhood of the 
stations is alternately raised and lowered by 
the powerful battery used to send the American 
signals, The potential of the sea at the other 
end of the short insulated line remains almost 
if not wholly unaffected by these, and thus the 
island acts like a sort of great Leyden jar, con- 
tinually charged by the American battery, and 
discharged in part through the short insulated 
French line. Each time the American operator 
depresses his sending-key, he not only sends a 
current through his lines, but electrifies the 
whole island, and this electrification is detected 
and recorded by the rival company’s instru- 
ments. 

The Electric Light in War.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Hngineer writes that the 
French made great use of the electric light in 
the defence of that city. One of the varieties 
of apparatus set up on Montmartre by M. 
Bazin was - electro-magnetic. The central 
cylinder supported four series of double coils, 
covered with copper wire enveloped in silk. 
The cylinder was rotated by a steam engine 
of three horse-power, making about 400 revo- 
lutions a minute. The lamp used was of the 
ordinary form, with the Foucault and Duboseq 
regulator. The reflector was parabolic, and 
the whole surrounded by a shield, to hide it 
from the Germans. The light, from its elevated 
position, commanded the whole of Paris and 
the surrounding plains. A spectator on Mont- 
martre could’ see distinctly the details of the 
facade of a building 2,600 metres off; at 2,900 
metres a man could be seen standing at a win- 
dow; at 3,000 metres a mass of cavalry or in- 
fantry was distinguishable; and at 4,000 metres 
the dome of the Invalides, with its bands of 
gold, looked brilliant. On the ramparts, 800 
metres from Montmartre, the light was suflfi- 
cient to read a newspaper by. Thus, though 
the practical effect of the lamp only extended 
about 800 metres from its position, the field 
was illuminated to the extent of 700 metres 
for the benefit of all placed between the light 
and its object. A sentinel on the ramparts 
could see about 3,000 metres from the enceinte, 
and, by this means, strict watch was kept 
upon the plains around the city at night, as 
far, in one direction, as 1,000 metres beyond 
St. Denis. On one of the French corvettes 
the same apparatus was adapted for a night- 
telegraph, with the addition of a system of 
flashes and the aid of a colored lens, and sig- 
nals made distinctly visible at a distance of 
eight miles. 

Hlectro-Heating.—W. Leigh Burton, of 
Richmond, Va., describes, in Van Nostrand’s 
Lingineering Magazine, a new invention for 
utilizing electricity for heating purposes. He 
takes a magneto-electric machine, like Wilde’s, 
and connects with it a chain or coil made up 
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of alternate obstructions and free conductors. | 
The obstructions are pieces of platinum wire, 
say one-hundredth of an inch thick, and the 
free conductors or radiators are pieces of 
copper about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
These radiators-also perform the part of reser- 
voirs so as to produce an equal distribution 
of the current, and hence, when a sufficiently 
powerful current is sent through any length 
of chain, the same caloric effects take place in 
every portion of it. His invention he thinks 
peculiarly adapted to railway-cars. The mag- 
neto-electric engine would be placed under 
the car, and operated from an axle of the car- 
wheels; and by the chains heat would be con- 
ducted to metallic plates put under each seat, 
or not so thickly, and sufficient heat radiated 
from those points to warm the cars. The au- 
thor, in this connection, gives an account of 
another invention which he terms a ‘‘circuit- 
changer,” by the use of which large magneto- 
electric machines could be dispensed with, 
smaller ones being able to do the same heat- 
ing work. He says: 


By means of another invention of the writer’s, 
which he has termed a * cireuit-changer,”’ very large 
machines may be dispensed with entirely; and of 
course the smaller the machine the less it would cost 
and the less power it would require to operate it. 
This instrument consists of a revolving shaft or bar- 
rel, one end of which is kept in constant connection 
with the battery or machine, by means of a brake. 
Placed on the shaft are a number of points arranged 
spirally, so that in revolving the instrument no two 
points approach the same line at the same time. - 
Corresponding to these points are springs, and when 
the apparatus is in operation each point is brought 
consecutively in contact with corresponding springs. 
To give a better idea of the contrivance, it might be 


_compared to a musical box, the difference being that 


in revolving it a contact is made instead of a musical 
sound, By means of this instrument a current of 
electricity may be sent consecutively through as 
many different circuits as there are points on the 
cylinder, the only limit being the number of the lat- 
ter that can be placed on a cylinder of a certain 
length and diameter. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, if'a current of electricity of a certain power will 
produce certain calorific effects by being sent through 
a certain circuit at the rate of, say five hundred times 
in a minute, it would produce the same effects by 
being sent through any other, or one hundred more, 
for the reason that the same current is sent through 
each different circuit the same number of times per 
minute; and, but for the wear which it would neces- 
sarily entail on the instrument, it could be revolved 
with such rapidity as to make it in each very nearly 
continuous, 
In order to warm a railway-car, then, it would re- 
quire a circuit-changer with points on it correspond- 
ing to the number of seek ; and, if a passenger should 
find the heat under his feet uncomfortable, he could 
easily, by a contrivance for the purpose, cut off the 
current, and at once cause an abatement of it. 


Chronoscope.—Such is the name given to an” 
invention of Captain Noble, of England, for 
ascertaining the movement of a projectile 
within a gun—thus supplementing the oftice of 
a chronograph, which records the speed of a 
ball after it leaves the piece. The machine 
comprises wheel-work set in motion by a heavy 
weight, a dial which indicates the rate of 
motion, and a series of disks rotating on an 
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axis. Immediately in front of the edge of 
each disk is placed the terminal of an electric 
wire, the other end of which is connected 
with a gun, perhaps fifty or one hundred yards 
distant. Through the sides of the gun, at 
regular distances from breech to muzzle, iron 
plugs are screwed. In the centre of each 
plug works a piston, which by pressure against 
its inner end can be pushed slightly outward ; 
to its outer end the wire is attached. When 
all is ready, the disks of the chronoscope are 
made to rotate by the wheel-work with great 
velocity; the gun is fired; the projectile, as it 
rushes along the bore, pushes the inner ends 
of the pistons one after the other; the outer 
ends give a slight jump, sufficient, however, 
to cut the wires thereto attached, and by this 
cutting a spark is on the instant produced at 
the terminal on the chronoscope.. The edges 
of the disk have previously been coated with 
white paper under a film of lampblack; the 


spark burns off a minute speck of the black, 


leaving, of course, a speck of the white paper 
visible beneath. The first spark comes from 
the wire nearest the breech, the last from the 
one nearest the muzzle, and the intermediate 
ones in their order. The time between one 
and the other is almost inconceivably small, 
but, as the chronoscope will measure the 
hundred-thousandth part of. a second, the 
movement of the projectile along the gun is ac- 
curately recorded by the sparks on the disks, 
and is read off on a scale to four or five places 
of decimals. 

Hlectric Buoy.—During the early part of the 
year an electric buoy, the invention of M. E. 
Duchemin, was exhibited at Cherbourg by or- 
der of the French Minister of Marine. The 
electricity was produced by the constantly- 
renewed action of sea-water on zinc, but the 
inventor has since demonstrated that an in- 
crease of intensity could be obtained by means 
of certain chemical agents held in suspension 
around the zine, or the charcoal element... The 
new battery resulting from the experiments 
consists of a porous vase fixed on a wooden 
buoy or floater. The vase is surrounded by a 
thick zine cylinder, pierced with holes, the 
wire of which represents the negative pole. 
Within the porous vase is placed a slab of gas- 
retort charcoal, to which is affixed the con- 
ductor of the positive pole; the charcoal is 
surrounded by pieces of coke and perchlorate 
ofiron. The vase is carefully closed, and the 
battery, when plunged in the sea, immediately 
gives fortlt large quantities of electricity. 

Electrical Resistance Pyrometer.—Nature 
says of this invention by Mr. C. W. Siemens, 
that it is the very salamander of pyrometers, 
and will measure the temperature of the most 
highly-heated furnace, which must render it 
indispensable in operations where intense heat 
is required, and to all experimentalists who 
know the imperfections of the pyrometer in 
ordinary use. The construction of the new 
instrument is based on the physical fact that 
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the resistance of pure metals to the electric 
current increases with increase of temperature 
ina simple absolute ratio. A platinum wire 
of known resistance is coiled upon a small cyl- 
inder of fire-clay, and is covered by a tube of 
the same metal, which protects the wire from 
the destructive action of flame, without pre- 
venting access of heat. Thus constructed, the 
pyrometer is placed in the furnace, and is con- 
nected by wires with a Daniell’s battery of two 
cells, and with a compact resistance-measurer, 
specially devised by Mr. Siemens, on which 
the observer makes observations at his ease. 
As the fire burns, the electrical resistance of 
the platinum coil rapidly increases, and commu- 
nicates its progress to the measurer, on which 
the indications of temperature may be read off 
as entirely trustworthy, even up to the melting- 
point of platinum. 

Electro-magnetic Anemometer.—This inyen- 
tion, by Mr. J. J. Hall, for registering the ve- 
locity and pressure of the wind, is composed 
of two parts, one for each of these purposes. 
The velocity apparatus consists of a set of 
Robinson’s hemispherical cups, which commu- 
nicate their motion downward into a brass box, 
where it is reduced in angular velocity, and 
causes a contact disk or commutator (in which 
two platinum contact pins are fixed equidistant 
from one another) to revolve in th mile. An 
insulated metallic lever, having a platinum 
working face, stands on either side of the disk, 
so that upon the completion of every s4,th 
mile one or other of the contact pins comes in 
contact with the two levers, thus uniting them 
and completing the circuit. The levers are 
raised a few degrees, and then fall back to 
their normal position ready to be taken up by 
the next pin, and soon. The recording appa- 
ratus consists of a train of wheels and pinions 
working in a frame or between two brass 
plates, the arbors of which project through a 
dial-plate whereon the circles and figures are 
engraved and carry the hands. These wheels 
are driven by a weight attached to a line 
wound round a barrel, and a locking-pin disk 
(the pinion of which works in the first wheel) 
is released, at every contact of the cup-appara- 
tus, by an electro-magnet, which unlocks the 
pin-disk and allows the first hand to advance 
ztoth mile on the graduated dial, by a jump 
similar to the minute-hands in remontoire 
clocks. By turning on a ‘‘strike-silent” stop 
a hammer lever is brought into connection 
with the escapement and strikes a bell at every 
contact. By this arrangement the observer 
has nothing to do but to notice the seconds- 
hand of his watch or chronometer while he 
counts the number of times that the bell is 
struck, each of which corresponds to the five- 
hundredth part of a mile, and by a formula 
arranged by Mr. Hall (who has also arranged 
a comprehensive series of tables for use with 
this instrument) the hourly velocity may be 
readily deduced. In noting velocities extend- 
ing over long periods of time, the instrument 
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is read in the same manner as the ordinary cup | 


and dial anemometer, or as a gas-meter. By 
means of the formula before mentioned (al- 
though the unit of measurement in this instru- 
ment is five-hundredths) the observer may 
arrive at results as near the truth as if the in- 
strument were capable of registering the one- 
thousandth part of a mile, while the great 
adyantage lies in the fact that the. battery- 
power is less called into action, from which 
we may infer its elemental duration will be 
considerably longer. 

A Magnetic Paradow.—Such is the term ap- 
plied by S. Alfred Varley to an instrument 
exhibiting the phenomenon of the apparent 
repulsion of soft iron by a magnet. 


The apparatus consisted of a compound magnet in 
a box, and when pieces of soft iron were placed on 
the box over the poles they became magnetic by in- 
duction and were attracted by the magnet; but, ifa 
soft-iron bar, not by itself magnetic, was approached 
near to the pieces of irony they leaped away from the 
magnet in the box and became strongly attached to 
the soft-iron bar, the pieces of iron appearing to be 
repelled by the magnet and attracted by the iron bar. 
The author stated the explanation demonstrated the 
duality of the magnetic force, and it would also prove, 
did we not already know it, that magnetic force was 
transmitted: only by induction. He stated that if a 
piece of soft iron were placed over the poles of a 
magnet, the magnet develops the magnetic forces 
resident in the iron by separating them, and the iron 
is attracted only by virtue of the forces existing. in 
the iron itself, and to the extent to which the forces 
are separated. If the magnet be bent, bringing the 
lower pole round and over the piece of soft iron, the 
magnetic forces resident in the soft iron will be more 
developed; but if the piece of soft iron be midway, 
it will not be attracted, as the forces on either side 
are equal and balance; another attraction will, how- 
ever, be manifested if one pole be nearer to the piece 
of iron than the other. If, instead of bending the 
magnet as just described, the piece of soft iron placed 
over the magnet be approached by a soft-iron bar, 
the magnetic forces separated and rendered active in 
the piece of iron will develop the magnetic forces 
resident in the iron bar, and, if the bar opposed no 
resistance to the assumption of the magnetic condi- 
tion, it would exert an attractive force for the piece 
of soft iron equal to that exerted by the magnet, pro- 
vided always that the bar was at the same distance. 
It was stated that as the mass of iron in the iron bar was 
much greater than that of the piece of soft iron, the 
resistance opposed by the bar to polarization was 
comparatively small, and might be disregarded, and 
consequently it followed that as the dual forces resi- 
dent in iron are equal, and the one force cannot be 
developed without equally developing the other; 
when the iron bar was approached nearer to the piece 
of soft iron it became attracted, leaping away from 
the magnet and attaching itself to the iron bar, and 
‘this notwithstanding that the attractive force exhib- 
ited by the iron bar has been called into being by the 
magnet in the box, which is nearer to the piece of 
soft iron than it is to the iron bar. The iron bar also 
collected the magnetic rays of force issuing from the 
magnets, and consequently it exerted a greater at- 
traction for the piece of soft iron than any individual 
magnet forming part of the compound magnet. This 
was shown by placing a piece of soft iron on the pole 
of one of the magnets and removing it from the pole 
by the superior attractive force of the iron bar. It 
was also shown that, if only the thickness of a piece 
of writing-paper were placed between the magnets 
and the piece of soft iron, the appearance of repulsion 
could be prevented, 
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 Nairn’s Electrical Machine—This machine — 
has been modified and improved by suspending 
a Leyden jar from each of the conductors, and 
connecting the outer coatings of the two jars 
by a chain. The permanent and complete 
neutralization of the coatings thus united gives 
great energy to the condensation. By em- 
ploying jars 160 millimetres high and 90 in 
diameter, M. Pérard has succeeded in piercing 
a plate of glass 6 millimetres thick, although 
the glass cylinder of the machine was only 50 
millimetres in diameter, and the cushion 380 
long. With this arrangement sparks 100 mil- 
limetres long can be obtained ordinarily, and 
even 170 when the atmospheric conditions 
favor. The spark, however, has not the inten- 
sity of that of Holtz’s machine or Ruhmkorfi’s 
coil, but is much more powerful than the first, 
and may be compared to that’of a large coil 
for amplitude and brilliancy. The detonation 
of the longest spark is as loud as that of the 
spontaneous discharge of a battery of six Ley- 
den jars. 

The New Thermo-Llectrie Pile. — Further 
experiments with the new pile contrived by 
Messrs. Mure and Clamard seem to demon- 
strate its economic value. Forty couples, act- 
ing for ten consecutive hours, consumed 785 
litres of gas at an expense of 24 centimes an 
hour. From this pile visible sparks were ob- 
tained between the two electrodes; the current 
reddened a platinum wire 0.3 millimetres in 
diameter and 35 millimetres long, and also de- 
composed water. The electro-motive force of 
40 couples is equal to that of a Bunsen element. 
Le Génie Industriel gives the following de- 
tailed account of the structure of the improved 
pile: 

It is made up of 60 elements. These consist of small 
bars of lead, or native sulphuret of lead, and of plates 
of steel. The bars are 40 millimetres long by 8 thick, 
and the plates of steel are 55 millimetres long by 8 
broad, and 0.6 thick. 
~ In these couples galena is the electro-negative 
element; iron, the electro-positive. The form of the 
bars is such that, by placing them side by side, they 
make aring of 12 couples, of which the interior is 
formed by the extremities which are to be heated. 
They are united in tension by means of tin solder. 
They are isolated from one another by thin mica 
plates. By placing 5 of these rings in a vertical 
column, a battery of 60 couples is formed. These 
rings are isolated and separated by washers of as- 
bestos. The whole is firmly held between 2 iron 
rings by means of 8 bolts. 

The pile thus forms a hollow cylinder, the interior 
of which must be heated. The cooling of the junc- 
tions, whose temperature should be lower, is caused 
by radiation into the air. The interjor cylinder 
measures 50 millimetres in diameter and about the 
same in height. The heated surface is about 78 sq. 
centimetres. The apparatus is heated by a gas- 
burner, consisting of asteel cylinder 56. millimetres in 
diameter, closed above, open below, and pierced with 
small orifices. This is placed in the centre of the 
pile. A tube pierced with holes surrounds this 
cylinder and distributes the gas uniformly around 
it. The gas rises, and, arriving at the orifices in the 
burner, meets the air which is escaping from it be- 
cause of the draft of the tube of steel that surrounds 
the apparatus. Each orifice in the burner thus forms 
a blow-pipe, the jet of which strikes the oppsite side. 
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' ingenious Electrical Lxperiments.—A course 
of seven lectures, delivered by Prof, Tyndall, 
at the Royal Institution during the summer, 
were illustrated by many novel and highly- 
ingenious experiments, such as the ‘following: 
The elongation of a solid bar of iron, when it 
is thrown in the magnetic state by being en- 


circled in the folds of a voltaic current, con- 


veyed by a helix, was shown by the starting 
of aspot of electric light some 6 or 8 inches on 
ascreen, when the molecular condition of mag- 
netism was exited by the passage of the cur- 
rent. The change in the position of the mol- 
ecules of iron was proved by throwing the 
beam of light through a vertical cell of glass 
containing magnetic oxide of iron suspended 
in water. An artificial telegraph-cable, whose 
resistance to the transmission of the ‘electric 
current was made identical with 14,000 miles 
of an actual marine cable, was formed by intro- 
ducing, into the path of the current, gaps, con- 
sisting of feebly-conducting liquids and con- 
densers, so distributed as to represent the 
respective distances, by telegraphic routes, of 


Gibraltar, Malta, Bombay, Australia, and many - 


other places. Before the current was sent 
through this line, dots of light, one for each 
station, cast from mirrors by the instrumental- 
ity of electric illumination, lay upon the screen 
in astraight vertical range. When the current 
was passed, dot after dot started aside upon the 
screen, the movement of the dots indicating 
the points successively reached by the current, 
the interval of time between each representing 
the interval that would actually occur in tele- 
graphing between the real stations. Another 
interesting beam-of-light illustration is the one 
employed to indicate the excitement of dia- 
magnetic force in a tube of copper suspended 
between the poles of an electric magnet. The 
tube is carried by a string of silk, and rotates 
rapidly when the string is touched. The same 
string also carries above the tube a series of 
small mirrors which reflect the light of an 
electric beam, so that a continuous elliptical 
band of illumination is formed on the screen 
while the twisting is continued. The instant 
the electro-magnet is made active by the 
transmission of the current through its helix, 
the copper tube acquires diamagnetic polarity 
by induction, and under the influence of this 
polarity the rotation is arrested, and the band 
of lights upon the screen is changed into a 
small stationary spot of illumination. When 
the electro-magnet is unmade by the arrest of 
the voltaic current, the spot of light again be- 
comes an elliptical band, under the resumption 
of the twisting of the silk string with its mir- 
rors and copper tube. The sound produced by 
the molecular vibration in iron, when its mass 


-is transiently magnetized by the voltaic cur- 


rent, is made audible by suspending an iron 
poker upon two sounding-boards, and making 
it the core of a helix, conveying an electric 
current. An assistant is converted into an 
extemporized electrophorus, by flapping his 


the knob of a charged Leyden jar. 


black coat with fur while he stands upon a 
glass-legged stool. Small fish of gold leaf are 
made to float in the air-current given off from 
To de- 
monstrate the relation of resistance to heat- 
ing power, a long line of wire is arranged 
in alternate links of platinum and silver, and, 
when a voltaic current of due intensity is 
passed through the length, each stretch of the 
platinum wire is seen to glow with brilliant 
red heat, while the stretches of silver wire be- 
tween remain still invisible. A beautiful series 
of Geissler’s vacuum-tubes was brought into 
successive operation, in which the auroral dis- 
charge was broken into stratified leaves, in 
which the glow was extinguished by the ap- 
proximation of the poles of an electro-magnet, 
in which a feeble glow was converted into 
bright stratified light by the influence of a 
magnet; and, beautiful beyond all the rest, the 
light from the enclosed negative terminal of 
the voltaic battery was arranged into the well- 
known lines of magnetic force, when subjected 
to the influence of the poles of a magnet. 

New Forms of Battery—M. Figuier has 
devised a cheap battery on the principle of 
Smee’s. He makes plates of retort-coke, paints 
them with a strong solution of chloride of 
platinum, dries them, and then reduces the 
chloride on the coke by heating it in the fire, 
leaving the coke coated with metallic platinum. 
Silvered carbon may also be used, but that is 
obtained with more difficulty. Hither of these 
kinds of plates the inventor thinks superior to 
those used in a Smee’s battery, the irregular 
surface of the former preventing the escape of 
hydrogen. He gives a rough surface to the cut 
plates of retort-coke, by spreading them oyer 


-with a mixture of diluted white of egg or 


blood-albumen and syrup, and then carefully 
burning them until smoke is no longer given 
off. This process being repeated two or three 
times, myriads of points, the débris of minute 
vesicles, remain firmly attached to the original 
carbon plates. The plates thus made must be 


_well washed in a large quantity of water, to 


remove any loose particles which might other- 
wise fix themselves accidentally upon the zinc, 
and set up local action. They are said to last 
in use at least three years. 

Delavosier has contrived a battery capable 
of producing a very regular current without 
amalgamating the zinc, and evolving no gas. 
It consists of a galvanic cell, composed of zinc 
and carbon, placed in a fluid. made up of 40 
parts water, 4.5 parts bichromate of potash, 9 
parts concentrated sulphuric acid, 4 parts sul- 
phate of soda, and 4 parts double sulphate of 
potash and iron. 

Nature speaks approvingly of Mr. J, Parnell’s 
new secondary. battery. It is so constructed 
as to do a large amount of heavy work, having 
forty cells, each containing a pair of copper 


‘plates immersed in a solution of the. impure 


carbonate of sodium, known in commerce as 
“soda.” By this employment of an alkali, the 
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electro-motive force produced is supposed to 
depend on the electrolytic reduction of the so- 
dium. The battery is arranged in ten com- 
pound cells of four couples each, and is charged 
by a small battery of five Grove cells, and, 
after the connection has been established for a 
few seconds, a commutator of peculiar con- 
struction is brought into play, and excites the 
whole forty cells to activity. It is thought 
that a battery so constructed, which can be 
energized at pleasure by a brief communication 
with the small Grove, will be found of service 
in telegraphing through lines of great resist- 
ance, 

Faure’s new battery is a modification of 
Bunsen’s, the poles consisting of carbon in 
strong nitric acid, and amalgamated zine in di- 
lute sulphuric acid. The carbon pole is made 
in the shape of a bottle, provided with a car- 
bon or platinum stopper, and this bottle con- 
tains the nitric acid, whose fumes, so deleteri- 
ous in the Bunsen battery, are thus prevented 
from escaping, only enough acid percolating 
through the charcoal to keep up the necessary 
electrolytic action of the elements. The bot- 
tle, which is at once pole and porous dia- 
phragm, is placed concentrically in the inte- 
rior of a cylinder of amalgamated zinc. And the 
whole is contained in an earthen-ware jar. 
When set up for action the bottle is nearly 
filled with the nitric acid, and the space con- 
taining the zinc, between the bottle and the 
outer jar, to the required height with the di- 
lute sulphuric acid. The slight liberation of 
gas within the bottle causes a sufficient press- 
ure to be exerted upon the nitric acid to force 
“it gradually throngh the carbon. In this way 
the exterior of the carbon pole remains im- 
mersed in a very thin layer of nitric acid im- 
mediately opposite to the zine, which is in 
ne of dissolution in the dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Curious Effects of Lightning.—On the 17th 
of June, lightning struck a house near Ham- 
burg, Germany, first demolishing a stack of 
chimneys, then finding its way to the well, 
along a zinc pipe for carrying rain-water from 
the roof downward. The pipe alluded to, 
previously sound, was perforated in three 
places; at one of the holes the metal was 
forced outward, while at the two other holes 
the metal had been forced inward in such a 
manner as to close the tube for the passage of 
water, at the point where the tube reached at 
the bottom the earthen-ware drain-pipe; the 
latter was smashed, the soil which covered it 
haying been scooped out; no fire ensued by 
the striking of the lightning, nor was fusion 
of metal anywhere perceptible; none of the 
parties present in the house at the time of the 
occurrence were at all injured. 

July 27th, lightning, at Versailles, France, 
struck and splintered to the fineness of match- 
wood the mast of a vessel lying in the canal; 
thence darted to an iron-foundery, and, after 
travelling its full length, escaped along the 
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iron stove-pipe placed in the foundery-office ; 
thence proceeded up the steeple of St.-Géry, 
entering there, through a broken glass-pane, 
the room inhabited by the tower watchman. 
In that room the lightning fell upon a galvanic 
battery, employed to convey, by means of elec- 
tricity, the movements of the clockwork to the 
town-hall clock, situated at several hundred 
metres’ distance, causing such havoc and dis- 
turbance through the connecting wires that it 
was supposed the lightning had fallen on that 
building. Leaving the steeple f St.-Géry, the 
lightning flew to the house of an artist, and, 
after having broken some panes of glass there- 
in, turned to the clock-tower of the college, 
melting, without any breakage, several panes 
of glass, and turning other panes of glass into 
a mass of curiously-colored, non-transparent 
substance; and, lastly, issuing again near the 
canal, slightly struck a soldier on duty there, 
and disappeared in the water. 

ELIOT, Tuomas D., a Massachusetts lawyer 
and political leader, born in Boston, March 20, 
1808; died in New Bedford, June 12, 1870. 
Mr. Eliot’s early days were passed in Washing- 
ton, then the home of his father. He entered 
the Columbian College in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the year before his graduation 
delivered an English oration at the first com- 
mencement of that institution. He graduated 
in the year 1825, and delivered the Latin salu- 
tatory addresses on the occasion. Having 
chosen the profession of law, he entered the 
office of his uncle, William Oranch, Chief 
Justice of the Cireuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, where 
he remained until the year 1830, when he re- 
moved to New Bedford, and finished his studies 
with C. H. Warren. Upon his admission to 
the bar he became a partner with Mr. War- 
ren, and remained with him several years, but 
was afterward associated with Judge Robert 
©. Pitman. Judge Warren was subsequently 
appointed to a seat on the bench of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Mr. Eliot found his 
practice widely extending, and of a pleas- 
ant as well as lucrative nature. It left him lit- . 
tle opportunity or desire to leave it for the path 
of political preferment. He, however, served 
in the House of Representatives, and, after an 
interval of several years, a term in the Senate, 
of his State, with ability, and to the general 
acceptance of his constituents. In the spring 
of 1854 he was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of the Hon. Zeno Scudder, as Represent- 
ative of the First District, and took his seat in 
the Thirty-third Congress in the midst of the 
intense excitement attendant upon the intro- 
duction of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. His pub- 
lished speech on the subject is one of the many 
earnest and eloquent appeals which the occa- 
sion called forth. Mr. Eliot had always been 
a firm Whig, attached to the liberal wing of 
the party, but centring his hopes upon the 
success of that political organization. The 
whirlwind of Americanism swept that party 
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out of existence in the fall of 1854; and with 
it disappeared from Congress the Massachusetts 
delegation. Mr. Eliot shared the universal 
fate, and his term closed in March, 1855. Up- 
on the dissolution of the Whig party he united 
with those members of various organizations 
who desired to found the Republican party; 
and in the proceedings at Boston which result- 
ed in the convention at Worcester, in the fall 
of 1855, which nominated Hon. Julius Rock- 
well, he bore a prominent part. From that 
time he acted constantly and zealously with 
the Republicans. At the State Convention of 
1857 he was unanimously nominated as their 
candidate for the office of Attorney-General, 
but declined, as he did subsequently offers of 
judicial stations in the Court of Common Pleas 
and on the new Superior Court bench. In the 
fall of 1859 Mr. Eliot was chosen to the Thirty- 
sixth Congress from the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, and was reélected 
with marked unanimity to the Thirty-sixth, 
Thirty-seventh, Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and 
Fortieth Congresses, having thus served during 
a remarkable period in the history of our coun- 
try. He occupied a very prominent and influ- 
ential position in the House of Representatives, 
and took a deep interest and prominent part in 
the national legislation bearing upon the pro- 
tection and welfare of the colored race. Mr. 
Eliot retired from Congress against the wishes 
of his constituents. They felt that his retire- 
ment from public life was a loss to the State. 
He was cautious but fearless in the enuncia- 
tion of his principles. On leaving Congress at 
the close of his term of service in March, 1869, 
he suffered from his exhausting labors in that 
body, and his friends missed the freshness and 
vigor of health which had always distinguished 
him. But it was hoped by himself and others 
that rest was all he required, and that this, en- 
joyed here at home, would soon restore his 
wasted energy. In this all were sadly disap- 
pointed. He daily grew weaker, until in 
March last he sought relief by a visit to Savan- 
nah, but without any benefit from the change, 
and, after about a month’s sojourn there, he 
returned, and gradually sunk to his final rest. 

ENGINEERING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Chili, during the last ten years, has built 8 
roads, 517 miles in length, at a cost of $29,- 
750,000, on the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge; and she has 
built 6 roads, 222 miles in length, at a cost of 
$5,665,000, on the 84 ft. gauge. This makes 
for Chili 14 railroads, 739 miles long, at a cost 
of $35,415,000, Peru is not behind Chili in 
the march of railroad progress. She has built, 
during the same period, 5 roads, 613 miles long, 
at a cost of $102,390,000, and she is construct- 
ing 7 other roads, all of them in a forward 
state, that will reach 481 miles, which, when 
completed, will make 12 trunk lines, 1,094 miles 
long. Besides, there are quite a number of 
short branch lines. Some of these roads are 
built by private contract ; the majority of them 
are paid for by Government bonds secured by 
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guano in payment to contractors. The bonds 
were principally negotiated in Europe on 
favorable terms, and large amounts were thus 
arranged shortly before the French and Prus- 
sian War, so that there will be no interruption 
to the construction of the unfinished lines in 
consequence of the troubles in Europe. The 
Government of Peru has a fund of at least 
$50,000,000 from this source to draw on to 
carry on the construction of her unfinished 
railways. This Government has* granted a 
charter to an English company for a railroad 
to cost $30,000,000. The bonds were to be put 
on the market by the French bankers, Eslingter 
& Co., of Paris. The war will, most probably, 
interfere with this arrangement until peace is 
established. The railroad to cross the Andes 
—150 miles—to ascend an altitude of 15,000 
feet, to connect at the frontier with the Bo- 
livian Government trunk line, and which runs 
through that state*parallel with the Amazons, 
to be extended to a navigable seaport, has al- 
ready cost $31,000,000. The value of the 
guano crop to the Peruvian Government, as an 
article of revenue in the past and in the future, 
may be learned from the fact that up to this 
time it has produced a revenue of more than | 
$3,000,000,000, and there is enough to supply 
the wants of the world for twenty years to 
come. The Peruvian Government has also le- 
galized a company, which is bound to put on 
a large number of first-class steamers to ply 
between New York and Bolivia. The Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, probably next in 
importance to the Pacific and Oriental Com- 
pany, have forty-nine steamers, some of them 
measuring 3,500 tons, now plying between Pan- 
ama and Valparaiso, via Callao, and about fifty 
intermediate ports. They make weekly depar- 
tures each way. They run their largest and best 
steamer through the Straits of Magellan to 
Liverpool, each way tri-monthly. They are 
now adding thirteen large first-class steamers 
to their already large fleet, making sixty-two 
steamers in all. 

EUROPE. Few years in the history of 
modern times have been so eventful as the 
year 1870. The eyes of the whole civilized 
world have been fixed upon her, and the po- 
litical changes which have taken place in some 
of the nations will form the most interesting 
and important events in the history of their 
existence. Baffled in all his plans which he 
had devised for arresting the union movement 
in Germany, and the establishment of a Ger- 
man empire, Louis Napoleon precipitated a 
war which resulted in a decided. victory of 
Germany, the overthrow of his own throne, 
the setting up of a French republic, and the 
consolidation of all the German States into a 
new empire, with King William as first Em- 
peror. Though at the close of the year the 
war was not ended, it was no longer doubted 
that the new Emperor of Germany would be 
able to enforce the conditions of peace, and 
that foremost among them would be the an- 
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The above table is intended to present a view of the three great races of Europe in 1870, and fragments 
of other races. The dark squares signify the Germanic race, the light squares signify the Slavic, and the 
light circles the Romanic race. Hach square, circle, or letter, denotes one million inhabitants. 

The squares denoting the scattered fragments of the Slavic and Germanic races in Russia, Austria, and 
Turkey, are so placed as to indicate the regions occupied by them. 

The Basques are partly in France, but chiefly in Spain, 

Only round numbers are indicated, and in the usual way, fractions over or under a million being ex- 
pressed by the nearest million. All under five hundred thousand are left unrepresented. 

The bird’s-eye or brief notation for numbers used in this map, by which their relative proportions are 
presented to the eye in their geographical distribution, was first used and published by the author in his 
‘* Bird’s-eye Views of Slavery in Missouri.” * St. Louis, 1862. 


, 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, ig the year 1862, by Edwin Leigh, in the Clerk’s Office of the Unite¢ 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. yh a pees 
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nexation to Germany of those eastern districts 
of France in which the German language is 
still spoken, namely, the whole of Alsace, and 
a part of Lorraine. (See Grrman-Frenon War 
and ALSACE.) 
In almost immediate connection with the 
outbreak of the war between France and Ger- 
many, was the invasion of the Papal States by 
the King of Italy, and their annexation to his 
kingdom. For years the sovereignty of the 
Pope has needed for its undisturbed existence 
the protection of French bayonets. When they 
were withdrawn, the King of Italy did not 
hesitate to occupy the papal dominions and 
the city of Rome, and the people of the 
annexed territory were called upon to ratify 
the change of government. The Pope, of 
course, entered a protest against the loss of 
his independence, but none of the govern- 
ments supported the protest. Some of them 
only intimated that they would demand for 
the Pope, as the spiritual head of the Cath- 
olics in every country, full freedom in the ex- 
ercise of his ecclesiastical functions; and this 
freedom the Government of Italy declared it- 
self willing to guarantee. 

When it became apparent that the power of 
France would, for a long time to come, be par- 
alyzed, Russia renewed the Eastern question 
by declaring that she would no longer recog- 
nize the Paris Treaty of 1856, and, in particu- 
lar, that article which provides for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea. England and 
Austria earnestly objected to this one-sided 
violation of an international treaty, while 
Prussia reciprocated the sympathy which she 
had received from Russia in the war against 
France. For atime anew war seemed to be 
inevitable, but at length it was agreed to lay 
the matter before an international congress, 
which was to meet in London, in January, 
1871. 

The throne of Spain, after being vacant 
more than a year, was at length filled by the 
election of the second son of the King of Italy, 
Prince Amadeus. The election was followed 
by disturbances in the country and by the 
assassination of General Prim in the streets 
of Madrid. The prince arrived at the close of 
the year, and took possession of the throne, and 
was received ina very pacific and quiet man- 
ner; but soon disturbances again began to 
arise, which were indications of extensive dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country. 

The interest which has been created in Eu- 
ropean affairs during the year has led us to 
present numerous tables showing the popula- 
tion of the different countries, the debts of 
the various kingdoms, and their comparative 
military strength, also the relative proportions 
of the three great races which occupy that con- 
tinent, together with fragments of other races. 

The following table shows the area and pop- 
ulation of Europe, at the close of the year 
1870, and also the number of inhabitants per 
square mile; 
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COUNTRIES. Sq. Miles.| Inhabitants. S c 
a5 
at 
oa 
N’th-German Confederation 3 
States of South Germany... \ 204,743) 88,517,983| 188 
Austria............. Gus eacbuen 240,371} 85,553,000} 148 
Switzerland; emukcis nts 15,992) 2,510,494] 157 
Menmarkaeassercrseeee s+-s| 14,761] 1,758,787) 119 
Far6de and Iceland (dependen- 
cies of Denmark) 35,267 75,909 2.15 
Sweden, avers ie ent 4,173,080 24.47 
NOT WAYS See ewes saan 1,701,756] 13.8 
Netherlands). of. snes = ntteiecn: 12,680} 3,628,468] 286 
Grand-duchy of Luxemburg... 999). 199.958] 200 
Belgnm sass eas 11,373) 4,897,794] 431 
Great Britain and Ireland....| 122,511! 80,621,431} 250 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and Mal- 
ta (dependencies of Great 
Britain)... “4 145} 173,119] 1,194 
Hrance:.-.s-.: GAtAGe 209,428] 88,067,094) 182 
Republic of Andorra. 149 2,000) 80.54 
DAL ots ves eeieciorelere ot-teisjelsi antes 195,607) 16,302,625) 83.84 
Portugal... seve cceseiracendece 84,501) 3,829,618} 111 
AzOro Eee ontrey (depend- 
encies of Portugal)......... 1,311 358,792) 274 
Italy, including the Papal : : 
Btatesiee.cettesecsice cic 115,937) 26,251,036} 226 
Principality of Monaco....... 6 8,127| 521 
Republic of San Marino...... 22 7,803) 3832 
European Turkey............ 133,942| 10,510,000] 78.54 
Roumania.........0--.--4+.6. 46,710] 4,605,510} 98.60 
Servia...... 16,817} 1,222,000} 72.7 
Montenegro . 1,701 100,000 58.79 
Greece and Ionian Islands....} 19,358} 1,348,522] 69.78 
Russia in Europe............ 2,182,126] 69,379,527| 82.54 
URGE) Bey Oagne cad: aoecer 8,860,253 295,803,933| 6.63 


According to the Gotha Almanac, for 1871, 
the ecclesiastical statistics of Europe were as 
follows: 


oa a 
3 ag § 
a 23 ce 
COUNTRIES. ‘3 ES 5 
q ee 4 a 
Ba 2a8 A E 
[ofc Mon G m 
Spain.) <0). sm saw 16,743,000 1,000 Ende 6,000 
Portugal......... 4,188,000 5606 nce 1,000 
Belgium... oe. 4,940,000 20,000 Aber, 2,000 
Ttalyveh dete see. 26,386,000 86,000 2,000} 36,000 
PYANCC. 60% cece as 87,107,000) 847,000 Bade 89,000) 
Austria (Cislei- 
than)...........| 18,890,000} 386,000} 491,000} '700,000 
Roland... cecscise 3,915,000 285,000) 250,000} 645,000 
Treland?.. <<<: .-| 4,491,000} 1,307,000 Tale 1,000 
Hungary... .-s4s0 -| 9,000,000] 3,277,000) 2,779,000) 468,000 
Switzerland 1,023,000} 1,483,000 wish 4,000 
Netherlands.....| 1,855,000} 2,200,000 AOS 40,000 
Germany.........| 18,259,000) 24,783,000 ’ 8,000} 455,000 
G’t Britain (with- ; 
out Ireland)....| 1,300,000} 23,950,000 nade 50,000 
Fidland.......05). Pin 1,790,000 42,000) .... 
Denmark........ 1,000} 1,773,000 avers 5,000 
Swedens-.3. 27.2. 1,000) 4,157,000 2,000 
Norway..- vane 1,701,000 SORT: orl 
Russia. 6 Le: 2,875,000] 2,083,000} 51,920,000) 1,632,000 
Roumania...... 48,000 29,000} 4,319,000) 210,000 
Greece) cases: 30,000 1,000} 1,310,000) 7,000 
TEPKke yee cee s. 650,000 2,000} 6,880,000) 100,000 
MOTELS, se.cleieis 146,000,000) 70,220,000} 68,000,000) 4,500,000 


Besides, there were of Mohammedans, 2,000 
in Poland, 2,092,000 in Russia, and 4,550,000 
in Turkey. Of those whose religious denomi- 
nations could not be ascertained, and of pa- 
gans, there were: 24,000 in France, 4,000.in the 
Netherlands, 5,000 in Germany, 3,000 in Den- 
mark, 200,000 in Russia, and 200,000 in Tur- 
key. 

The following table exhibits the comparative 
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increase of population in such of the European 
countries in which an official census has been 
taken as far back as forty years: 


COUNTRIES, Year| Population, | Year} Population, 
FPANCE viorh vupd bd crepes ... .|1821] 80,461,875/1866| 387,447,815 
Great Britain and Ireland. .|1821) 20,988,902|1866} 29,985,404 
England and Wales....--. ./1821} 1 2361866] 21,210,020 
Prussia (old provinces), . ..|1822} 11,666,133) 1864) 19,134,840 
South Germany............ 1834) '7,864,636|1864) 8,905,839 
Troland....... teaeeeeeeee es {1821} 6,801,827/1866) 5,571,971 
Belgium... 2. veeeseses 1846) 4,837,196|/1866] 4,829, 
Sweden . 1815] 2,465,066/1865) 4,114,141 
Netherlands 1829| 2,618,487/1867) 8,592,416 
Scotland.... 1821] 2,091,521/1866) 8,153,418 
Saxony.. 1884] 1,595,668/1864) 2,343, 
Denmark... 1840) 1,288,027)1870} 1,783,565 
INE ORO VE tah ats ily. Sa'p peia.tys 11815! —- 885,467'1865! 1,701,470 


Based upon the above figures, the following 
table shows the average yearly increase of 
population, its total increase in forty years, and 
the time it would require to double the popu- 
lation at this ratio of increase; also the num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile : 


ag | | ge 
4 é:| 7 
ea 32 | £2 
COUNTRIES. Be g° | ea 
SS by So 
ita (eel 
Fi | ge | 38a 
<8 He | Ags 
England and Wales......... 1821-"61..1.80 | 67.21} 53.8 
i iisigonaotione .-+| 183464. .1.24 | 63.80] 56.1 
Norway... 1825-65. .1.21 | 61.82] 57.7 
Prussia . 1822-'61..1.18 | 60.02] 59.9 
1840-"70..1.10 | 55.12] 67.8 
1825-765. .0.99 | 48.46) 70.3 
1821-"61..0.96 | 46.76 | 72.3 
1821-'61..0.82 | 38. 85.3 
1829-"59..0.77 | 85.95 | 90.4 
Belgium.. 1846-66. .0.54 | 23.71 | 135.0 
EVAN sais. sigv ees 1821-"61..0.47 | 20.82 | 147.6 
South Germany............ 1834-'64..0.42 | 18.26 | 167.2 
Ls Ree eS he 1821-61. .0.40 | 17,29) .... 


The railroads in operation in the several 
countries of Europe, according to the latest re- 
ports, were as follows: 


IN EUROPE. 
g EES 
4 fog 
COUNTRIES, x, : 
e Date. : Pa 
4 Eb 
3 S° aa 
a BESS 
Belgium........ January 1, 1870... 2,063 826 
Great Britain.../1868.............. 14,616 B48 
Netherlands..../January 1, 1870... 8,088 837 
Germany.......;October 1, 1870... 11,662 260 
Switzerland....|Japuary1, 1870... 840 239 
France,....s005 . anus 10,958 232 
tale ews aa tee sa ee Bh ep acca 3,785 151 
Denmark....... * aes 420 130 
Austria JA0.0.% September 1, 1870. 5,423 108 
MPAs waxan ooh January 1, 1869... 8,045 81 
Portugal ....... DOGG. > sora ssa chien 453 60 
Roumania,...../December 1, 1870. 476 46 
Sweden,....... January 1, 1870... 1,148 81 
Russia.........|/March 1, 1870...., 5,871 12 
Finland........ {October 1, 1870... 303 9 
INORIOEY. 4 cc ck | y Tike 233 9 
DEO ie Ses cvsia LEGG «aioc acute avis 182 6 
Greece... January 1, 1870... 6.5 1.5 
Total Europe. 64,012 


According to the above table, the following 
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is the proportion of miles of railroad to every 
million inhabitants : 


Great Britain......... « 4%6,| Italy ....... Seppe <9 tao 
Belgium), ...6. seeyne es . 411 | Austria and Hungary.. 140 
Switzerland............ 336 | Norway, Raccndehincalee 
GeTMayy s,s citersccav cies 5, 2991 Portugal) -< satsan soe os < ds 112 
PYTMNCO.s co-chair aree DID UAB Ecc ais «sisters cioaaet Oo 
Swéden, A)... 2 yece.' ab 216) MRonmanians: tr sla. 33 
Netherlands........... . 265 | Turkey in Europe...... 19 
Denmark) eee. es BER PL OR Cea nice etd e Ae and eat 
Spang, sie. seaeeeants -«- 201 


The latest statistics of the postal service in 
the several countries of Europe show the num- 
ber of post-oftices, and of the letters, newspa- 
pers, and pamphlets passing through them, to 
be as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Year| Sitiose,|No- Letters.| ang Peat, 
DBelguet. 22. hos oe seen 1868} 414! 44,760,000) 55,460,070 
Menmaric’ ig cas bate «aces 1869) .. | 10,280,000) 9,930,000 
GRAPE Cy crosses in actee = eel 1868 62 10,800 aa 
ITONCO:. cls age eciae sic « <]os 1868} 5,137/475,180,000'330,550,000 
Great Britain............ 1867} 17,741/808,120,000| 105,840,000 
Wtaleoh: accns chien an poree ss 1867| 2,631| 79,780,000) 64,270,000 
Netherlands ............+ 1869} 838] 83,610,000} 14,710,000 
North-German Confeder- 

BtlOR ee <.. 2. sea sFalnp ane 1869} 4,520) 297,120,000 192,480,000 
WOTWHYs min. saccade cee 1867; 526| 4,400,000 fasicke 
Austrian Empire— 

Cisleithania........ 1869] 8,002/114,540,000| 49,970,000 

Transleithania ..../1869]  925| 35,480,000) 16,180,000 
Portugal. 1869} 583 Sida cic 
Russia... 1868] 2,451} 43,630,000 “+ 
Sweden... 1868} 452) 11,250,000) 190,000 
Switzerland. ../1868} — 648} 49,060,000) 41,040,000 
Spain). . Janne ancee ace 1869] 2,257) '79,790,000; 9,150,000 
South Germany— 

BSGON oo sic isimenis 1868] 485) 16,790,000) 14,950,000 

ers Ce | 1868} 1,051] 49,520,000} 53,450,000 

Wiirtemberg....... 1869} 435] 18,240,000! 18,880,000 


The following table contains a statement of 
the aggregate length of the telegraph-lines in 
operation, as well as of the aggregate length 
of wire, and the number of telegraph-offices, 
in the various states of Europe: 


At the | Length of | Length of |No. o: - 
COUNTRIES. end of Wire. Tinea hay 
Belgium oi Vives kes 1868 7,905 2,567 410 
Denmark...........,| 1868 2,917 1,111 53 
WANs 5. Nerine Py ee.| 1869 72,814 26,605 2,625 
Great Britain........ 1868 96,791 22,302 | 2,432 
ataly..” J.5.-geeulacaen 1868 29,657 10,047 | 1,065 
Netherlands......... 1869 6,160 1,724 226 
North-German Con- 
federation......... 1869 50,036 15,073 | 2,208 

INOR WEY: cwacitnenutsire .| 1869 4,433 8,024 82 
Austria— 

Cisleithan..... 1869 82,443 10,015 AiR 

Transleithan..| 1869 18,678 6,38 225 
Portngals snc cose 1868 38,070 1,941 119 
Roumania........... 1869 2,651 ates See 
Raassla iste LO. hd 1868 48,977 25,158 382 
Sweden... 5.25 -mese 1869 8,727 4,257 118 
Switzerland......... 1869 6,211 2,870 459 

Orvigt..B eae 1866 611 495 19 

Apsins ca eretadedaee 1869 16,123 7,053 193 
South Germany— 

Baden Vs sess 1868 2,679 1,027 218 

Bayaria... «Jest 1868 7,569 2,492 387 

Wiirtemberg ..! 1868 2,576 1,293 198 


The following table (from the Oestereischische 
Militérische Zeitschrift) gives a comparative 
view of the military forces of the several 
countries of Europe, in the year 1868, and of 
the relations between the military power of 
each country on the one hand, and the popu- 
lation and finances on the other: 
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LAND FORCRS. — 3B3 | 38 $48 
— MARINE. 53 oes gee Ba2 
STATES. Inhabitants, Proportion of the Army to 5 iin ss Ba< ae a 
Ae the Population. 3h Boe | Pa oe | oO8 
ae ; ‘Ships. | Guns, 38 er Heo 3 z 5 
Peace Foot’g|War Foot’g. pes a AS Hass |S8sa| Sas 
Russia........ ....| 72,000,000 | 1,938,000 |1 to 70 [1 to 65 | 214 “A0 
NineGetnaa ae ; : 2,080] $86,889,680 | 40 $1 45 | $105 57 
~ federation....... 30,100,000 | 928,500 1 “ 91 ft * 933 52} 400 4 
‘Austria .... 791000 [1 “ 98 [1 “ 44.5] 63] 798 sa'eTo'000 9 . i 10 ibe 19 
France 650,000 |1 ‘* 97.8]1 ‘* 58.5] 470] 6,860) 64’170/000 | 29.6 | 242 | 464 91 
Ttaly . 355,000 |1 ‘106 |1 “ 68 93] 1,264} 24’840}000 | 22° 122 | 145 59 
qarke 251,000 1 “204 | ff 105 & 900} 187147,000 | 31.4 83 | 202 17 
3) aos 5 
Switzerland...... 204,000 ii ant 18 hos ote 800 ie : ot pone 
pa 78,600 0 163 [1 “ 92.5] 1141 1,070) 90. 5g v4 
Sweden 423'000 |i “116 [1 33 61 1330 oat oop 304 , 30 a oy 
Bavaria 118600 [1 “123 [1 * 40 "| 6417000 | 18.1 | 181 | 131 79 
Belgium 77000 |1 “ 194 4 * 64.6 | 42! 6,437°700 | 22.4. | 181 | 160 77 
Portugal 71,000 |1 172 [1 “ 60.5} 45] + 350/ s.67vv00 | 30.2 | 124 | 146 97 
Denmark 68,300 1“ 193 1 ts 22-2] 6000 1,694,300 92.5 | 159 | 141 45 
Wiirtemberg 45'600 |i to liv [1 “ 38 va Page 830570 | 23 104 12420 
Seve ae eae 1,430,000 43,600 |i 96 [1 “ 933 .. | 1,869,900 | 38.3 | 1 31 2 45 
Holand coe ad 3,700,000 39,100 |1 ‘185 1 “ 94.6] 183] 1,500] 5'142’030 | 98°3 | 297 | 957 37 
Roumania......... 4,200,000 38,600 Soya 88 ..| 2. | 29037430 | 99:8 62 xe 
Greece...... Se 1,350,000 10,600 1 “ 127 40} 120] 123113000 | 35.8 96 
Papal States...... 700,000 10.440 ape sails ae ae 1,863,000 | 27.5 th: 
Goings tam ea 1,600,000 27.700 [1 to 138 1 to 58 441! 460! 1:104'000 | 30.6 90 73 88 


The issue of the German-French War has 
again proved the remarkable influence which 
the principle of nationalities has had upon the 
modern history of Europe. It already has 
reconstructed, to a large extent, the map of 
‘Europe, as it was drawn up by the Congress 


of Vienna, and it bids fair to produce other 
important changes in future. The following 
table, which shows the division of the popula- 
tion of Europe according to nationalities, will 
be a valuable aid. in understanding the still- 
pending international complications : 


STATES. Germanic Nations. | Romanic Nations. Slavic Nations. |Other Nationalities, Total Population. 
Belgium........ Aucioeeds cantcineyas 2,617,000 2,208,000 tines 2,000 4,827,000 
DonMarks sijaciesccc sess ce vee ee 1,780,000 Obes oe 5,000 1,785,000 
GOMMAN Yas cc cetere cscact siaee a's 35,344,000 21,,000 2,540,000 602,000 88,507,000 
France 1,581,000 35,164,000 9,000 1,439,000 88,193,000 
Greece 4,000 1,312,000 ine 14,000 1,330,000 
Great Bri me 28,415,000 114,000 7,000 2,300,000 80,836,000 
Haly’*. 020.5 id 32,000 26,399,000 33,000 36,000 26,500,000 
Luxemburg...... 54 197,000 8,000 yas weg 200,000 
Netherlands .~..-... 55 8,552,000 4,000 ie 70,000 3,626,000 
Austrian Empire.......... 3 9,181,000 3,504,000 16,444,000 6,849,000 35,978,000 
POVUHOR Wrote wn aisere sess 2,000 3,817,000 ae 11,000 3,830,000 
ROU PRSTIIA. 0 ss cia b-wie o oie, 0,0 90 dvinie 11,000 4,241,000 "7,000 372,000 101,000 
PEUIR SIS Wan picie.d cic shieie arab ale =o etsteje 1,106,000 747,000 54,540,000 12,240,000 68,633,000 
STOKES FEE SABA Ol bn 2 A eee 4,133,500 cette 1,000 27,000 4,161,500 
AN OL W AY seis dics einbiaddp so oelate sie 1,672,500 mers Bons 27,000 1,699,500 
Bewitzerlande ....<b-s[a> ive. «oe c 1,762,000 750,000 1,000 4,000 2,517,000 
MIGNVAD sera ole ieero ante apolar Stal> © anes 1,000 110,000 1,055,000 42,000 1,208,000 
PADRE Paola Gis «<1 4) alaisieisfole\o.a.cie rie 5,000 15,702,000 Re. 706,000 16,413,000 
PEUECC Yo e/g Salore detcleet> si0l> «== 5 5,000 2,805,000 5,812,000 2,000,000 10,622,000 

91,401,000 96,901,000 80,519,000 26,746,000 295,567,000 
= 81 per cent. |= 32.8 per cent.|= 27.2 per cent.| = 9 per cent. 


On page 278 we give a map of Europe, on 
which the location of the three great races 
(Germanic, Romaniec, and Slavic), and the other 
minor nationalities, the strength of each in the 
several European countries, and the complica- 
tions to which the coexistence of different 
nationalities in countries like Austria and Tur- 
key gives rise, are illustrated by means of 
diagrams. 


In view of the great influence which the war 
of the year 1870 is likely to have upon the ter- 
ritorial reconstruction of Europe, we give be- 
low, from Kolb’s Handbuch der Vergleichenden 
Statistik (Leipsic, fifth edition, 1868), two ta- 
bles, showing the political divisions of Europe 
shortly before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and in 1812, when the First Empire 
had attained its zenith. 


* Italy, including the Papal States ; Portugal, without 
the Azores; Russia, including Poland and Finland ; 
Spain, including Andorra, but without the Canary Isles; 
Turkey, including Lp aie Among the Germanic 
nations, there are 55,000,000 Germans, being 18.6 per cent. 
of the population of Europe; 28,400,000 Anglo-Saxons, 9.6 
per cent.; 8,001,000 Scandinavians, 2.7 per cent. The 
Romanic nations include 41,300,000 French, Occitanians, 
and Catalans, 14 per cent.; 27,350,000 Italians and Rhe- 
tians, 9.8 per cent. ; 16,101,000 Spaniards and Portuguese, 
5.5 per cent. ; 8,350,000 Daco-Roumanians, 2.8 per cent. ; 


2,050,000 Greeks, 0.7 per cent. ; 1,760,000 Albanians, 0.6 per 
cent. Among the Slavi there are 52,819,000 Russians and 
Ruthenians, 17.8 per cent. ; 9,600,000 Poles, 3.3 per cent. ; 
6,900,000 Czechs and Vindes, 2.3 per cent. ; 7,100,000 Ser- 
vians, Croats, and Sloventzi, 2.4 per cent.; 4,100,000 
Slavic Bulgarians, 1.4 per cent. ; 3,300,000 Celts, 1.1 per 
cent. ; 3,000,000 Letts, Lithuanians, and Prussians, 1.0 per 
cent. ; 4,500,000 Israelites, 1.5 per cent,; 10,000,000 Finns 
and Magyars, 8.4 per cent. ; 1,750,000 Basques, Armenians, 
Gypsies, and Moors, 0.6 per cent.; 4,100,000 Turks, Tar- 
tars, and Mongolians, 1.4 per cent, 


COUNTRIES, ‘ 


Gorman Bmpiro..ciceveccerseeseesedaecsaes anny 
Austria (non-Gorman parts). cc. he 
feb (Provinces outside of the 


Darren resecersaneredeeues 


rand 
hey Britain and Treland,.... 


pain... 
Portugal 


it 
NPSUMORIADG, b.00 cyclin neg eapig Bice sears 
alter (noluding Norway). .cssccccceesvececavees 
all: Cre RCP ee tree, cree s eae 4 
egupite GX BOLDG, shit's ua she oonccnonernanh «ake chase 
AMEND I SUPODG ovina seven Nn we dian Coue RAN SEEN Gears 
STNETIRG IN Cees LAER AN etc SreORMUNAIETs GPR ON aah 


GUE an sik cihctas hii AREA ee 


I. Zhe French Lmpire and its Dependencies : 
(a). Tho French Empire proreh, comprising the present eons 3 8 of 
France (inclusive of Alsace and Lorraine), Belgium, Holland, 
omburg parte of Racnayy (the whole of the territory on the left 

bank of the Rhine, as well as the territory at the mouth of the 

Woser and Elbe), parts of Italy oa continental territory of the 
Sardinian States, Parma, parts of Modena, Tuscany, and Rome), 


Square Miles. {Population in 1812 


S parts of Switwerland (Geneva, Neufchatel, and Wallis), or alto-| - 


POY SRA Nein Peta Renee esr oe Re RE BBE 
(®), Vassal States of France, which were little more than French proy- 


COS: 
1. The Kingdom of Ttaly.............885 Rete ss eeee ee Ra eee hd 
2X Nilyria. etn EL ART 4 Te. RO STAIN ed Petr fone geen eee 
& 'The Kingdom of Westphalia, ............ REE nh Reais 
& Tho Grapad-duohy OF BOR oc ccc esac cuctaasessanpecmeansssencs 


(ce), Other Vassal States: ¢ 
5. Tho thirty-three States of the Confederation of the Rhine, includ- 
+ ing Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, ete. .... 0.2... eee cee eee 
6. The Kingdom of Naples. ....... 60... ah latth snc wees Pikmekemase “ 
7. Tho Grand-duchy of Warsaw....... eenbenteens Sins © §sarels wale ae 


it 


Total France and Vassal States,............ccc.eeees ~ 


TI. States under the prepondenating dagtuence of France: 
A, SWide” CODIMAGMARION. ...cscan sans veubeaboncasacenecesmoe coeeeeae 
R. PEQRRIR TA ca cs astotan curaernnc eens anc tccna xeunteh oe Abn tibsae & 
B, Aseria ba nashs suk cath te ancien RE Te es 
4 Denmark (with Norway and Schleswig-Holstein)............... 


ORAS. ind wot Notheab ane NSAEWRS so CES aia (nes tive cae 


TUT. Adetwadly drdependent States: 
Bw COAG BTA in 5 oh. persian canis ck Reine nace ene Quen miei 
Vannal State, Inland Of Slotly. i. sce cance uae esac kets coteteet 
We SURGE TD. INOROO wise cs ceveds dsc sehidcwa s st Eee eR SEtk uate 


Vy Other States, without great server! @rpontance : 
1, Sweden (without Finland and Norway)... 2.2.0.0... ce ccc ee cece 
DMN OF GRRAIIN TEs S.No kes cba Sees Ss okie. eee ee 
S Turkey voces neonate drt RRS.  tediien ti 
Ota esse ee SS eine oe scien en aga ee 


* Prussia was entirely unencumbered by any debt, and = =The Grand-duchy of Courland and Semgall 

had, besides, a balance in the treasury ofabdout $49,000,000, to 1772, Poland had an areal extent of 289,145 square 
The repudlic of Poland comprised at that perin, 1, Great miles, anda population of from 18,000,000 to 20,000, 
Ula X arsaw, Posen, + Prussia, which was not allowed to havea s 
Ralisch, Guesen, and Polozk; 2. Little Poland, with the army of more than 42,000 men, was compelled to contrib- 
provinces of Cracow, Crenstochau, Lublin, Chelm, Luck, ute a centingeat of 20,000 men to the army of-the first 
at of the Russian campaign; while 

men at the disposal of Napo- 


Poland, consisting of the provinces of \ 


and Kaminiecsk ; S$ Lithuania, consisting of the provinces Napoleon, 


+S e openi 
of Witha, Grodno, Kovno, Braese, and Minsk; 4. Thefree Austria had to pa 30, 
ities of Dantzic and Thorn, with their dependencies; 5. leon, out of an army not exceeding 150,000 men, 


870,785 


10,500,000 
4,600,000 
4,000,000 


19,100,000 
72,476,000 


en. Previous 
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RECAPITULATION. 
pee Square Miles, Population. Army Continces 
I, France and thirty-nine Vassal States.............ceecceceees 559,156 712,476,000 965,000 
I. Four States under the influence of France.... .............+ 473,900 29,200,000 | 50,000 
TH Two independent States (England and Russia)............... 2,153,706 59,700,000 
IV. Two States struggling for independence..................... 233,867 14,000,000 
Y. Three States wtthout political importance.................-- 370,785 15,300,000 
Motgtte SOFEe - 5.1 BAR oh ie roe. 3,791,414 190,676,000 1,015,000 


East, and was specially mentioned by the com- 
mander-in-chief in his dispatches to the Gov- 
ernment, for the valor he displayed at the bat- 
tles of Vittoria and Toulouse. In 1814 he 
was ordered on active service to North Amer- 
ica, to take an important part in the war 
against the United States. He fought in the 
battle of Bladensburg, where his horse was 
killed under him. He was present at the cap- 
ture of Washington, being the leader of the 
body of infantry that forced the Congress 
Hall, He also took part in the attack upon 
Baltimore, and was severely wounded at the 
memorable battle of New Orleans, fought in 
January, 1815, when Jackson inflicted so ter- 
rible a blow upon his country’s invaders. He 
held the post of Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral during this war, and in 1829 published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Facts relative to the Cap- 
ture of Washington,” with the view of cor- 
recting several inaccurate statements which 
had been made by Admiral Cockburn. He 
returned to Europe immediately after the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, and, having, by the time 
he reached England, sufficiently recovered 
from his wounds to be fit for active service, he 
joined the army in Belgium as aide-de-camp 
to General Ponsonby, and was engaged at 
Quatre-Bras and Waterloe, where he had two 
horses shot under him. In 1835 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the auxiliary corps of 
10,000 men rajsed in England to support the 
claims of Queen Isabella against the preten- 
sions of Don Carlos, and which was known as 
the Foreign Legion. At the head of this force 
he rendered the most valuable services to the 
cause of the Queen, defeating the Carlists in 
several battles, and capturing a number of 
their strongholds. He was rewarded for these 
services with the honorary title of Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of Spain, and with the 
Grand Cross of the Orders of St. Ferdinand 
and Qharles III. At the commencement of the 
Crimean War he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Second Division of the English 
army. He fought in the battle of the Alma 
with his usual gallantry. In repulsing the 


Russian attack upon the English lines before 
Sevastopol, he again distinguished himself; 
and he left his sick-bed to place himself at the 
head of his troops on the bloody field of In- 
kerman, where, although unable to do much, 
his counsels proved of invaluable service to 
the English. On his return home he received 
the thanks of Parliament, and was subsequent- 
ly appointed to attend the council of generals 
of the allied armies, held at Paris, in 1856, 
under the presidency of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. In 1828 Sir De Lacy Evans published a 
pamphlet under the title of “The Designs of 
Russia,” in which he pointed out the danger 
to the Western powers of the preponderance 
of Russia in the East; and he exerted himself 
strenuously to promote the alliance between 
France and England, through which Russia 
was defeated in the Crimean War. In politics, 
General Evans claimed to be an advanced 
Liberal. He was three times returned to the 
House of Commons, in which he sat for thirty 
years altogether, retiring finally at the general 
election in July, 1865. He had been advanced 
to the rank of general on the retired list in 
1861. During his military career he served 
with eight divisions of the army, and was pres- 
ent at no fewer than fifty great battles in Asia, 
Europe, and America. 

EWBANK, Tuomas, a distinguished sci- 
entist and philosopher, born at Barnard Cas- 
tle, in the county of Durham, England, in 
1792; died in New-York City, September 16, 
1870. At the age of thirteen years he was ap- 
prenticed to a tin and coppersmith in his na- 
tive place. When he was twenty years old he 
went to London, and succeeded in getting em- 
ployment there at making cans for preserved 
meat. By careful economy he saved enough 
from his wages to purchase a few books, and to 
them every hour he could spare from his work 
was devoted. During the seven years he lived 
in London he pursued a comprehensive course 
of scientific study. He had been elected a 
member of several learned societies, and was 
on the high road to business prosperity, when, 
in 1819, he gave up his English prospects, and 
came to New York. Here he occupied for a 
short time the factory at Powles’ Hook, which 
had belonged to Robert Fulton. In 1820 he 
engaged in the manufacture of lead, tin, and 
copper tubing, which business he carried on 
till 1836. From that time he devoted him- 
self entirely to his favorite pursuit—science. 
His first published work, ‘‘ A Descriptive and 
Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines for raising Water, both Ancient and 
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Modern,” appeared in 1842. This work at 
once gave him a high reputation, and is to this 
day the standard authority on the subjects of 
which it treats. A new edition, with the ven- 
erable author’s last additions and corrections, 
has appeared since his death. In 1849 he was 
made Commissioner of Patents, holding that 
position till 1852. His annual reports to Con- 
gress during this time were distinguished for 
the amount of information and of original 
suggestion contained in them. In 1855 he 
published “The World a Workshop; or the 
Physical Relation of Man to the Earth,” and 
in 1857 an interesting volume entitled “ Life 
in Brazil; or, the Land of the Cocoa and 
the Palm,” embodying the results of a visit 
to Brazil made in 1845. This work con- 
tained valuable illustrations of ancient South 
American arts, and of antique works in stone 
and metal found in Brazil. In 1859 the ‘“ Rem- 
iniscences in the Patent-Office, and of Things 
and Scenes in Washington,” appeared. Among 
the best known of Mr. Ewbank’s minor works 
were an essay called “ Thoughts on Matter and 
Force,” published in 1858; an essay read be- 
fore the American Ethnological Society on 
“The Inorganic Forces ordained to supersede 
Euman Slavery; *’ an essay on “ Experiments 
in Marine Propulsion.” As a member of the 
commission to examine into the strength of 
the marbles offered for the extension of the 
Capitol at Washington, he rendered valuable 
service, and discovered a method of largely 
increasing the resisting power of all kinds of 
building-stones. Mr. Ewbank’s mind retained 


its activity, and he was a frequent contributor - 


to scientific journals, up to the time of his 
death. Throughout his long life he was an 
enthusiastic student of the natural and exact 
sciences, and acquired distinction in their pur- 
suit. His works rank with the best scientific 
and philosophic treatises which this country 
has produced. 

FALCON, Marshal Juan Crisostomo, late 
President of the Republic of Venezuela, born 
in Caracas; died in Martinique of apoplexy, in 
May, 1870. He had been a successful soldier, 
and, being elected Vice-President in 1861, he 
became President of the Republic on the resig- 
nation of General Paez in 1863. The country 
was in such an anarchical state that, in 1865, 
he resigned, but was elected President in March, 
1865, nineteen out of the twenty States of the 
Confederation voting for him. He entered 
upon his duties in June of that year. Vene- 
zuela is, however, in a chronic state of insur- 
rection, with not infrequent acute paroxysms 
of the same disorder. Hardly was President 
Falcon seated in the Executive chair, when a 
young and ambitious general, Venancio Pulgar, 
commenced an insurrection against him. This 
was quelled, though with some difficulty, and 
Pulgar compelled to fly from the country. New 
insurrections were started, the veteran con- 
spirator General Don Tadeo Monagas, who had 
been for a long time President, and was the 
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Santa Anna of Venezuela, prompting them, 
until in August, 1868, after a troublesome ad- 
ministration, General Falcon was compelled by 
the revolutionists to resign and give place to — 
General Monagas, who, however, died in No- 
vember following. (See Monacas, ANNUAL Cy- 
cLopptA, 1868.) The unpopularity of the ad- 
ministration of the younger Monagas, who had 
succeeded his father, awakened new hopes of 
success in the mind of Marshal Falcon, who 
sailed from Europe, where he had been in exile, 
in the hope of regaining power, but died at 
Martinique. 

FARRAGUT, Davm Gtascoz, Admiral of 
the United States Navy, one of the most illus- 
trious naval commanders of the century, born at 
Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville, Tenn., July 
5, 1801; died at Portsmouth, N. H., August 14, 
1870. His father, George Farragut, was a na- 
tive of Minorca, but at an early age became a 
sailor, and, coming to this country just before 
the Revolution, served for seven years in the > 
American army, rising to the rank of major. 
After the war he married a Scotch girl, Miss 
Elizabeth Shine, in North Carolina, and emi- 
grated with his family to East Tennessee, or, 
as it was then called, Frankland. Major Farra- 
gut after a time wearied of farming, and again 
longed for a sea-life. The War of 1812 coming 
on, he applied to his old friend Captain (then 
Commodore) David Porter, and through him 
obtained a commission as sailine-master in the 
Navy. It was owing to the good offices of the 
same kind friend that the boy David Farragut 
at eleven years of age received a warrant as 
midshipman and was ordered to Commodore 
Porter’s own ship. This ship was the famous 
frigates Essex, and the young midshipman’s 
first experience of naval life was that celebrated 
two years’ cruise in the Pacific, which ended 
in the capture of the Essex. Of his personal 
share in the stirring events of this two-years’ 
cruise we have only very meagre details. He 
was present at the capture of the Nocton, a 
British packet of 10 guns, on December 11, 
1812; the Alert, March 14th; and the Peruvian 
corsair Nereida, on March 25, 1818. After 
the capture on May 29th, of the Atlantic, an 
English whaler of 8 guns, Farragut served on 
board of her as an acting-lieutenant, under 
command of Lieutenant Stephen D. McKnight, 
and cruised in company with the Essex and 
the fleet of eight captured vessels turned into 
cruisers. Shortly after the fleet was reduced 
to three, the Atlantic was renamed the Essex 
Junior, and, Lieutenant McKnight giving up the 
command to Lieutenant-Commander Downes, 
Acting-Lieutenant Farragut appears to have 
returned to duty as amidshipman on the Essex. 
He continued in the Essex during the remain- 
der of the remarkable cruise in which nearly 
every English whale-ship known to be dn the 
South Pacific was captured. He appears also 
to have taken part in the memorable war in 
the Marquesas, where the Essex and Essex 
Junior refitted in October and November, 1813, 
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and for which privilezse Commodore Porter 
was compelled to assist the tribe who held 
possession of the bay in which he had cast 
anchor. So severe was the hayoc which the 
Essex had made on English commerce that the 
British Admiralty sent out a number of cruisers 
to destroy her. Two of these cruisers, the 
Pheebe frigate and Cherub sloop, found the, 
Essex at Valparaiso, in the winter of 1814, and 
blockaded her for six weeks, the English com- 
mander, Captain Hillyer, refusing to fight the 
Essex with his single ship, though she was the 
larger vessel of the two, and had the heavier 
armament, and the greater crew by sixty-five 
men. He probably acted under instructions, 
as there was no reason for doubting either his 
skill or his courage. Captain Porter made an 
effort to get to sea, and left the port; but in 
going out his ship was seriously damaged, los- 
ing her maintopmast while trying to donble 
the Point of Angels; and, before he could re- 
gain the port, he was attacked by both British 
cruisers, and the Essex taken, after an action 
that lasted two hours and a half, in which one 
hundred and fifty-five of her crew of two 
hundred and fifty-five men were lost. The ac- 
tion was a most unfair one on the part of the 
British; and it was a terrible initiation into 
the business of war for a boy of not thirteen 
years. Young Farragut went through the 
whole of it, and was wounded, though not se- 
verely. He was surrendered with the ship, 
and was paroled and placed on the Essex 
Junior, which was declared a cartel, and or- 
dered to New York. When about to enter 
Sandy Hook, the Essex Junior was overhauled 
by the British ship-of-war Saturn, and declared 
a prize. From the vessel thus irregularly de- 
tained, as from a prison-ship, Commodore Por- 
ter and a part of his officers and crew escaped 
in a small boat and made their way to Babylon, 
Long Island. Farragut seems to have been left 
behind on the Essex Junior, which was finally 
released, and in her he soon after reached New 
York, On the return of peace in 1814, Porter 
secured a place for his namesake.in a school at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where he spent a year 
in the study of military and naval science. He 
was then ordered to the Washington, flag-ship 
of the Mediterranean squadron, in which he 
served two years. Mr. Charles Folsom, so well 
known for his high character and profound 
scholarship, was chaplain of the flag-ship, and 
became Mr. Farragut’s instructor, and found 
him an apt pupil; and, when Mr. Folsom was 
appointed consul at Tunis, Mr. Farragut ac- 
companied him. This intercourse was highly 
beneficial to the youthful sailor, and in time he 
became a man of learning, and was familiar 
not only with the principal European lan- 
guages, but also with Arabic and Turkish, rare 
accomplishments under any circumstances, and 
especially rare with the members of a profes- 
sion as laborious as it is useful and honorable. 
While his mental proficiency was thus carefully 
fostered, his moral training was not neglected 
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by his conscientious and capable preceptor. 
He grew up amanly youth of decided personal 
courage, but of quiet tastes, reserved manners, 
and pure morals. Returning from the Medi- 
terranean, he was promoted to be a lieuten- 
ant, and served in 1821-1823, in the Grey- 
hound, under Lieutenant-Commodore Kearney, 
engaging in the capture of the piratical estab- 
lishment at Cape Crees, Cuba. In 1823 he 
was ordered to the Norfolk Navy - Yard, 
where he remained on shore duty until 1833. 
Here he married Miss Loyall, daughter of 
a prominent citizen of Norfolk, but she be- 
came a hopeless invalid soon after their mar- 
riage, and died after several years of great 
suffering. Two years’ service after 1833, in 
the Brazilian squadron, in the Vandalia, fol- 
lowed. On his return he was again sent to 
the Norfolk Navy-Yard. During his service he 
married his former wife’s sister, Miss Virginia 
Loyall, by whem he had an only son, named 
Loyall Farragut. He was not afloat again until 
1838, when he was ordered to the West In- 
dies as lieutenant-commander of the war-sloop 
Natchez. In September, 1840, he was pro- 
moted to be commander, and put in command 
of the sloop-of-war Decatur, for a cruise in the 
South Atlantic. In 1843-1844 he was on leave 
of absence; then on duty again at Norfolk 
in charge of the receiving-ship Pennsylva- 
nia. A year’s service in command of the 
Saratoga in the West Indies followed. Again 
at Norfolk in 1848, he was ordered to Washing- 
ton as Inspector of Ordnance in 1851; and in 
1854 to the San Francisco Yard. Here he re- 
mained, haying been promoted to be captain, un- 
til 1858, when he was ordered to the Brooklyn 
and the home squadron. Later he was placed 
on the Naval Retiring Board, and stationed at 
New York. Whenthe civil war began, he was 
living at Norfolk, and made no secret of his 
abhorrence of the disloyal action of most of 
the people of that place. He was told by his 
infatuated neighbors that he would not be 
allowed to remain in Norfolk if he gave utter- 
ance to his sentiments. ‘‘ Very well,” was his 
reply, ‘‘then I will go where I can live and 
utter them.” When the yard was destroyed 
by Commodore McCauley, Farragut left the 
city and returned to his duty at New York. 
He left Norfolk on the 18th of April without 
money, and with difficulty reached New York. 
Here he encountered Commodore McCauley, 
who, at his solicitation, told him the circum- 
stances of the destruction of the Norfolk Navy- 
Yard, and the noble vessels stationed there. 
After placing his family in safety at Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson, he hastened to Washington 
and tendered his services to the Government ; 
but there was no ship for him to command, 
and for nine months this master-mind of the 
Navy was compelled to waste itself in weeding 
the service of disabled, unworthy, and incom- 
petent officers. At length the time came for 
action. He was appointed to lead the fleet 
which was to attack New Orleans, on the 20th 
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of January, 1862, and on the 3d of February he 
sailed from Hampton Roads, having selected 
the Hartford as his flag-ship. He reached Ship 
Island on the 20th, and organized the West Gulf 
blockading squadron; and he was engaged for 
almost two months in preparing for his grand 
attack on the great city of the Southwest. 
The difficulties that lay in his way were of a 
nature to have dispirited any other than a 
man of iron energy. They were all surmounted 
by this able officer, and active operations be- 
gan on the 18th of April. After six days’ 
bombardment he found that the forts below 
New Orleans were not likely to yield, where- 
upon, instead of retiring, he determined to 
break the great chain which the rebels had 
stretched across the river, and engage their 
powerful fleet that was assembled above it. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 24th of 
April, the fleet advanced, the chain was 
broken, and battle joined, the forts helping 
the enemy by a-fire of tremendous weight. 
The action was one of the most singular com- 
bats ever known, and may be said to have 
been the inauguration of that new naval war- 
fare toward which matters had been for some 
time tending, but which definitely dates from 
our civil contest. The enemy had iron-clads 
and rams, but they were utterly defeated, los- 
ing fourteen of their eighteen vessels. Forts 
and fleet had both been vanquished. The 
Federal gunboat Varuna was lost. Three 
of the assailants were disabled and obliged 
to fall back. With the rest of his fleet Com- 
modore Farragut continued his course, and 


took possession of New Orleans on the 25th. 


of April. His order of battle on this oc- 
easion was thoroughly characteristic of the 
man, in its promptness, readiness of resource, 
and its quiet, undaunted courage. We give 
but a single sentence, that in which, after de- 
tailing the needful preparations for the coming 
combat, he said: ‘‘ Whatever is to be done will 
have to be done quickly. When, in the opinion 
of the flag-officer, the propitious time has ar- 
rived, the signal will be made to weigh and 
advance to the conflict, He will make a signal 
Jor close action, and abide the result—conguer, 
or be conquered.” 

Commodore Farragut ascended the Missis- 
sippi, in continuance of operations, and passed 
Vicksburg on the 27th of June, communicating 
with the commander of the Mississippi squad- 
ron, with whom an attack on Vicksburg was 
arranged. That attack proved unsuccessful, 
because there was no land force to codperate 
with the fleet. Returning to the Gulf, he made 
Pensacola his headquarters, and was for some 
time employed in perfecting the blockade of 
the Gulf-ports, and in directing the attacks 
that were made on Corpus Christi, Sabine 
Pass, and Galveston, all of which places were 
taken. He was made senior rear-admiral on 
the 11th of July, for the capture of New Or- 
leans—a well-deserved reward for well-per- 
formed services, and the bestowal of which 


spring of 1863, Rear-Admiral Farragut codp- 
erated with General Grant in his movements 
against Vicksburg. The ing of the ene- 
my’s strong works at Port Hudson was a repe- 
tition of what had been done the previous 
year at New Orleans. Only two of his vessels 
were able to get by them—the flag-ship and 
the Albatross. One vessel was destroyed, and 
some others injured; but the two that effected 
the passage blockaded the mouth of Red River 
for several weeks, and prevented the sending 
of supplies thence to Vicksburg, and the fall 
of that place was finally due to famine. Sub- 
sequently Rear-Admiral Farragut directed the 
naval operations against Port Hudson, which 
fell at the same time with Vicksburg. To at- 
tack the forts at Mobile, and render that port 
useless to the enemy, had long been a favorite 
project with the naval commander in the Gulf; 
but it was not until late in the summer of 1864 


that he was supplied with the requisite force. | 


A combined attack was arranged for the 5th 
of August, and was made with success. The 
enemy were confident of their ability to re- 
pulse their assailants, relying much on the 
power of their famous armored ship, the Ten- 
nessee, supposed to be the most powerful war- 
vessel in the world. They handled her well, 
and she and her associates made a vigorous 
resistance, and were most gallantly sustained 
by the forts; but all resistance proved vain in 
the end, though more than once, in the course 
of the action, the event seemed doubtful. The 
Tennessee was taken, and all the rest of the 
enemy’s naval force was destroyed; and, on 
the 6th, one of the forts was abandoned, and 
another surrendered on the 8th. The third 
held out to the 23d of August, when it suc- 
cumbed under a tremendous bombardment. 
These successes destroyed Mobile as a port of 
the enemy. There was no more blockade- 
breaking heard of in that quarter. Greatly 


against his will, Admiral Farragut yielded, at” 


the beginning of the action, to the urgent ap- 
peals of the officers of the squadron, and suf- 
tered the Brooklyn to take the lead instead of 
the flag-ship, the Hartford; but when the Te- 
cumseh monitor, commanded by the gallant 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo, he could no 
longer be restrained, but dashed forward with 
the flag-ship, believing, he said, that the torpe- 
does had been so long in the water that they 
were probably innocuous. Though his own 
vessel was of wood, and the Tennessee an iron- 
clad of great strength, he did not hesitate to 
drive his flag-ship against her sides at full 
speed, and, as the event proved, with complete 
success. During a part of the action he was 
lashed in the rigging, the better to observe 
and give orders in the fight. - Like all of his 
exploits, Rear-Admiral Farragut’s actions at 
Mobile combined, to an extraordinary extent, 
usefulness with brilliancy, practicality with 
daring. The whole country was full of his 
praise, and the regard in which he was held 
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was unalloyed by any feeling of doubt or envy. 
Foreign countries were almost as loud in his 
praise as his own. The English, who are good 
naval critics, took the lead, and were as warm 
in lauding him as they were in singing the 
greatness of General Lee. The London United 
Service Magazine, which was by no means 
given to speaking favorably of the Union cause 
or commanders, said, “ Farragut is Columbia’s 
Nelson;” the highest praise an Englishman 
could bestow on a foreign naval officer. It 
also said that “the 5th of August, 1864, was 
a brilliant day for the United States Navy,” 
and that “at Mobile Admiral Farragut dis- 
played the attributes of an experienced naval 
officer, resolution and zeal, ingenuity and per- 
severance, ready ability and immediate dash.” 
The Prince de Joinville said of the battle near 
Mobile, “The Americans there accomplished 
a feat of arms of which they have reason to 
be proud, for there is not a more transcendent 
one in the naval history of our time; and the 
skilfulness, the energy shown on this occasion, 
as in so many others, by Admiral Farragut, in- 
contestably place him in the first rank among 
the naval officers of all nations.” In Novem- 
ber, 1864, Rear-Admiral Farragut went to 
Washington to give his views with regard to 
certain contemplated naval operations. The 
next month he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, and the grade of vice-admiral was cre- 
ated for our navy, and he was appointed to 
hold it, which placed him, under the Presi- 
‘dent, at the head of the naval service. He 
returned to blockading duty in the Gulf, and 
toward the close of the war was sent to James 
River. In July, 1866, he was promoted to the 
rank of admiral, created for him. The mer- 
chants of New York, feeling that his services 
had been invaluable to the national commerce, 
spontaneously made up a purse of $50,000 and 
presented it to him. He had been too busy in 
fighting the enemy to make profits, as some 
other of the naval officers had done, either in 
the capture of blockade-runners or the seizing 
of cotton. After the close of the war, he was 
sent on a cruise in the Franklin to European 
waters, and everywhere met with the most 
distinguished consideration and regard. After 
his return to this country, Admiral Farragut 
was an almost constant invalid. He had suf- 
fered greatly for the past year, and death came 
to him as a relief to a hopeless victim. No 
character in our national history has united 
more fully than did his a grand, honest, brave 
heart, with a simplicity and artlessness of 
manners which won the love of every true 
man. 

FIELD, Ricuarp Stockton, LL. D., an ac- 
complished scholar and jurist of New Jersey, 
born in Princeton, N. J., in 1805; died there, 
May 25, 1870. He was connected with some 
of the most prominent historical families of 
New Jersey, being a nephew of Richard Stock- 
ton, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and a cousin of Commodore Stock- 
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ton. He was educated in Princeton College, 
where he afterward filled the professorship of 
the law-school, having studied under James 8, 
Green. He was Attorney-General of the State 
for several years, and occupied a seat in the 
United States Senate for six weeks in 1862 
and 1868, following the decease of Senator 
Thompson. At this time he was appointed, by 
President Lincoln, Judge of the United States 
District Court for New Jersey, which position 
he filled with signal ability till his failing health 
compelled his resignation. He was a delegate 
to the Philadelphia Convention in 1866, and 
throughout his life was an unflinching and 
able advocate of the Union cause. After his 
elevation to the bench he lived comparatively 
secluded, in his splendid mansion at Princeton. 
Judge Field was a man of varied and profound 
learning, gentle, courteous, and dignified in 
his demeanor, and of a charitable disposition. 
He was closely identified with the interests of 
his Alma Mater, and some of his ablest essays 
and addresses have been delivered within its 


walls. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The general system of finance adopted by the 
Federal Government in 1869 was continued 
through the year 1870, with a constant im- 
provement in the same features. The difference 
between gold and the paper currency steadily 
declined from 32.9 premium in 1869, to 15.2 
per centum premium in 1870, which was 
equivalent to an average improvement in the 
paper currency of about 17 per centum. At 
the same time a gradual reduction was made 
in the amount of the public debt, by applying 
to its payment the excess of the revenue. 

The receipts and expenditures for the quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1869, which is the 
first quarter of the fiscal year ending June 380, 
1870, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Castoms. ist). ses seb erates bie wepaciaes $52,598,921 86 
Internal revente...< -cdsiciccecie.s¢onsiensisete 47,926,352 51 
CEG tera ied etet tas ee wpe hek sbety cic 893,864 08 
Miscellaneous SOUrCES........---.seeeeeee "7,412,488 57 
Total, exclusive of loans............ $108,831,622 02 


F EXPENDITURES, 


After deducting the amount of repayments 
by disbursing officers and others : 
Civil service and miscella- 


MGONGVIT s oF laectalls ced binlae.o $15,102,202 05 
Indians and pensions........ 13,547,942 79 
War Department..........-. 13,595,468 05 
Navy Department........... 5,782,630 96 


Interest on the public debt.. 37,452,270 74 


Total, exclusive of loans...........-- 85,480,514 59 


Receipts in excess of expenditures, ..$23,351,107 43 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the three remaining quarters of the fiscal year 
were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. Fa oad O00 
CUStOMS... 2) vcccccccccacescrcerccssssenas 35,000, 
Internal revenue -.« 127,000,000 CO 
TANGS) Vo. is cole cntisepercvlegee 4,000,000 00 


Miscellaneous BOHNCOAL tcc ates 20,000,000 00 
Motalinisetecis 4 daniel sedkias «ecloaes $286,000,000 00 
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Total receipts... ....0.+seeceecseeces Bee $286,000,000 00 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil service and miscella- 
nee aatiddes ddtarensdde $40,000,000 00 
Pensions and Indians..... 21,000,000 
War Department........-- 0,500,000 00 
Navy Department.......-. 14,000,000 00 
Interest on the public debt 93,750,000 00 
Mert ptercinictak asin wamaadie’slebianete Seite wet aie 209,250,000 00 
Estimated receipts in excess of ex- 
PENGILUTES....0. cer eeeerverecsees $76,750,000 00 


The entire receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1870, were as follows: 


QUITO uke dosh cs cbicee te se bso tures Strate $194,538,374 44 
Internal revenue... in... ctectlioecees 185,128,859 37 
GSD. cer ety oie c.o.5.s1laie of Vin ciek > Sib e/okptalaie Wie: 678 8,350,481 '%6 
Miscellaneous SOULCES........06e eee erence 28,237,762 06 

TDOtEL . bisa SHAS SIN bea Mees Cas pes $411,255,477 63 


The expenditures during the same 
fiscal year were as follows: ' 


Civil and miscella- 

neous purposes. 
War Department.. 
Navy Department. .. 21,%80,229 87 
Indians and pensions...... 81,748,140 82 
Interest on the public debt 129,235,498 00 


«+» $69,234,017 16 
. 57,655,675 40 


309,653,560 75 


SETDITE OL ECO PUB «mise sine vs chee civame isecans $101,601,916 88 


This surplus was applied to the payment of 
the public debt, during the same period, and 
shows the amount of reduction in the same 
during the year. The receipts. for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, ending September 
80, 1870, were as follows: 


HRUORIR Nas cs wricle: c'cimttin.s) duaaiste elepinide neato cele $57,729,473 5Y 
Tuto mal PeveDuUesw is). cecialehed os nicie arsletnslelers Stok 49,147,187 92 
TEQUOS srs sie anise MAMIE heeds « weeaperiag sas 42,437 67 
Miscellaneous sources.............. 2.0008 9,382,181 59 


METAL Ad. dk cha dEs lok MLO es $114,301,230 75 


The expenditures for the same period, ex- 
cluding payment on account of the sinking 
fund, were as follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes.......... $18,207,242 49 
WAP DOPATIMONG,.. seca pacisieoneiuemisee rus 10,218,588 36 
ayy; Departments) ee. were uccete nue 4,815,237 58 
Indians. and pensions) 272.0). See 13,825,451 89 


Interest on the public debt 89,496,450 51 


. $96,562,920 83 

For the remaining three-quarters of the fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1871, the estimated re- 
ceipts were as follows: 


QUATOIR es errcc Mines ansetiitn Gite chicte mesic $128,000,000 00. 
TMUOMTAL TOV ONC a cs wn caisin chin n's seach ss 98,000,000 00 
dD hotl Wy, Bacon ey -neticitas CON TAU E EGC CERN 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources,........6..5.e50005 16,000,000 00 

Motanradewettriadad Reeinetndl $24,000,000 00 


The estimated expenditures for the same 
period are: 


30,000,000 00 


Navy, Departmont..... tis theakbaenk sake ced 15,000,000 00 
Indiang‘and pensions. so. ses ueeemsecaen 24,500,000 00 
Interest on the public debt................ 80,000,000 00 

Totals.:5s.0. steele LUA eee $203,500,000 00 


This statement presents a surplus of $69,- 
038,309.92 applicable to the payment of the 


public debt, or to any other purpose which 
Congress might direct. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


+The amount of the public debt on July 1, 
1869, was $2,588,452,213.94; the amount of 
the same on July 1, 1870, was $2,480,672,427.81 : 
thus showing a reduction of the debt during 
the fiscal year of $107,779,786.13. 7 

The outstanding principal of the debt of the 
United States, on July 1st of each year, from 
1860 to 1870 inclusive, has been as follows: 


1860....... $64,842,287 88 | 1866........ $2.773,236,173 69 
1 90,580,873 72 TTTTIITL “9'678/126/103. 87 
vii seee, 524,176,412 18 “7 976112687/851 19 
1863...... .1,119,772,198 63 21588,452,213 94 
1864...’ 17815,784,370 57 | 1870........ 2;480, 672,427 81 
ABGE 2's 2,680,647,869 74 


In the following table (see page 322) is given 
a statement in detail of the public debt on June 
80, 1870, including the cancellation of certain 
bonds ordered on July 14th, and which are not 
deducted in the preceding statement. 

The views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
relative to funding a portion of the public 
debt, presented to Congress in December, 1869 
(see ANNUAL CroLorzpiA, 1869, Frvanozgs, etc.), 
were subsequently approved by that body. 
An act was therefore passed in July, 1870, au- 
thorizing the Secretary to issue, in a sum or 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,- 
000, coupons or registered bonds of the United 
States, in such form as he might prescribe, and 
of denominations of fifty dollars, or some mul- 
tiple thereof, redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value after ten years from the date of 
issue, bearing interest at five per cent. per 
annum; also a further sum of $300,000,000 
payable after fifteen years from the date of is-* 
sue, and bearing interest at the rate of four 
and a half per cent. per annum; also a further 
sum of $1,000,000,000, payable after thirty 
years from the date of issue, and bearing inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent per annum. 
These bonds were to be made exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under any State, municipal, or local authority. 
The said bonds were ordered to be sold at not 
less than their par value for coin, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof were to be applied to no other 
purpose than the redemption of any outstand- 
ing five-twenty bonds of the United States at 
their par value; or, said bonds might be ex- 
changed for five-twenty bonds par for par. 
The act in full was as follows: 


An Act to authorize the refunding of the National Debt. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or sums 
not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, in such form 
as he may prescribe, and of denominations of fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in 
coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest payable semi-annually 
in such coin, at the rate of five pas cent. per annum 3 
also a sum or sums not exceeding in the ageregate 
$300,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, 
but payable at the pleasure of the United States, after 
fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing 
interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum ; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate $1,000,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all 
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STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 30, 1870. 
3 , 3 3 2 
. he : a N 3 
5 E 5 4 5 a s 
8 g 5 = a z z 
TITLE. * 3 z 3 2 3 2 
. 3 E 3 E 4 4 4 
Old'debtis lke... slat sh 88 On demand........|5 & 6 p. ct diese. | $87,665 
Treasury notes prior to land2 |land 2 years from/1 mill to G[ penal cs nidvnccains | tgitg’ wnat ai eer ee 
eoha ceubis he ae aot = date. per cent. Par. | eeveeeee | ce ee eee 82,675 35 
eietieta ark oes 20 years..|January 1, 1868.....| 6 per cent. | P. 17,900,000 
‘Treasury notes of 1846.../1 year....|1 year from date...| 6 Ber cent, par : 10,000.00 00 papaitiday 000 00 
Mexican indemnity....../5 Leder re oe on . uly, 1849] 5 per cent. | Par 850,000 00 808,273 1,104 91 
Treasury notes of 1847... { cone tice, |G percent. | Par. | 23,000,000 00]... 950 CO 
Loan of 1847 ,|January 1, 1868.....| 6 percent. | P 23,000,000 
Texan indemn ‘|January 1° 1865.....|5 per cent. | Par. | 10°000'000 00 "000,000 249'000 00 
Loan of 1848 20 years..|July 1, 1868......... 6 percent. | Par. | 16,000,000 00} 16,000,000 43,700 00 
ee ie of 1857... ee x be days’ Sie Las 5 & 536 p.c.| Par. | 20,000,000 00 20,000,000 2,000 
2 DOs o sertasaents na years..|/Janua {eee 5 per cent. | P: 20,000,000 
oe ef pepruaey Te .|10 years. .|Ji palate i 1871 Sane 5 oe cent. far 31°000-000 00 ar OR 0 1022 000 00 
*s|January 1, 1881 6 Coulee 25,000,0 5 
(1881's)... .... veo 10or2W0y's y 1 1S8h Ee per cent. | Par 000,000 00} 18,000,000) 18,415,000 00 
2 years.|2 years after date. 468, 
Treasury notes of 1861...| | 66 days \60 days after date. t 6 per cent. | Par. {Fe aoe. 350 00 ' 35,864,450 3,200 00 
oes eo _— 2g 20 years..|July 1, 1881......... 6 percent. | Par. | 2,800,000 00 1,090,850 945,000 60 
¢ = 
ariat 1861 CLSGI's) (20 years..|Tuly 4, 1881......... 6 per cent. | Par. | 250,000,000 00| | 45918199] 189,318,100 00 
Old demand notes......./.......... = demand? 8. jy. 032005 . | Par. | 60,000,000 00 60,000,000 106,256 60 
Seven-thirties of 1861..../3 years...| | AUSUSt 1 1868 % 3-10 p. c. | Par. | 140,094,750 00] 140,094,750, 89,700 00 
Five-twenties of 1862..../5or20y'rs' May 1, 1867......... 6 per cent. | Par. | 515,000,000 00) 514,”'71,600' 499,707,900 00 
Legal-tender notes....... tice aa aieeaeagl pita Nemegooae Par. | 450,000,000 00) ~=—s«.«........ 356,000,000 00 
ov ie8S8/ after 10 days’ no-|4, 5, and 6 
Temporary loan....... ye 80!" tice ’ per Rene Par. | 150,000,000 00} =... .... 181,310 00 
. 2 ays. ; 4 
See onien 98: ad eile 1year....|1 year after date....| 6 percent. | Par. |No limit..... 561,753,241 5,000 00 
Fractional currency.....|..-....... Om presentation...) ~...22..2 Par. | 50,000,000 00} ~-........ 89,878,684 48 
% 
Loan of 1863........... 17 years, .|/July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. ey 3 75,000,000 00) 75,000,000) 75,600,000 00 
One-year notes of 1863...|1 year ...|1 year after date....)5 percent. | Par.| 9 ......2. | see e eee 156,367 00 
Two-year notes of 1863..|2 years.../2 years after date...) 5 percent.| Par.| —....... ahh ans torecterstcters 91.905 00 
Coin. certificates se .e 6.5. siice ese seine Onidemands. Sorts. mle ce are Shots Par. |Indefinite....| 442,925,000 34,547,120 00 
17,250.000 
Compound int’st notes |3 years... pane yi8 ee and erat Par. | 400,000,000 00 177,045,770 2,152,910 00 
. ’ . 22,728,390 
Ten-forties of 1864....... 10 or40 y’s|March 1, 1874....... 5 per cent. | Par. | 200,000,000 00) 196,117,800) 194,567,300 00 
ae ae ees Sor Q0y’rs|November 1, 1869..|6 percent. | Par.| ........ 8,882,500/ 3,130,100 00 
Pirggivonties of June, | 15 or20y'rs|November 1, 1869. 6 percent. | Par.| | ........ 125,561,300] 109,073,150 00 
ek s ( August 15, 1867. n : ; 
Bewer irties, Of, 1500 5 (8 yearned: Fan 15,868... % 3-10 p. c. | Par. | 800,000,000 00} 829,992,500} _ 631,300 00 
Navy pension fund...... Indennitel.: s.70.5. - a Mak, .| 8 percent. | Par. |Indefinite....| | 14,000,000} 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865....|50r20y’rs| November 1, 1870..| 6 per cent. | Par. | 203,327,250 00) 203,827,250} 193,613,800 00 
Consols of 1885..... .... 5or0yr’s|July 1, 1870. 6 per cent. | Par. | 332,998,950 00) 332,998,950) 285,268,200 00 
Consols of 1867.......... 5or20 y’rs|July 1, 1872. .|6 per cent. | Par. | 879,602,350 00} 379,602,350} 350,665,'700 00 
Consols of 1868.......... 5or20y’rs|July 1, 1873... 6 per cent, | Par. | 42,539,350 00) 42,539,350) 39,795,350 00 
Three per ct. certificates.|Indefinite,On demand........ 3 per cent. | Par 75,000,000 00) 84,945,000} 45,545,000 00 
2,480,304,797 74 


respects, but payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after thirty years from the date of their issue, 
and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum; all of which said several classes of bonds, 
and the interest thereon, shall be exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority; and the. said bonds 
shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above specified conditions, and shall, with their cou- 

ons, be made payable at the Treasury of the United 
States. But nothing in this act, or in any other law 
now in force, shall be construed to authorize any in- 


crease whatever of the bonded debt of the United: 


States. 

Suc. 2, That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized to sell and dispose of any of the bonds 
issued under this act at not less than their par value 
for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the re- 
demption of any of the bonds of the United States 


Vou, x.—19 A 


outstanding and known as five-twenty bonds at their 
par value ; or he may exchange the same for such five- 
twenty bonds, par for par; but the bonds hereby au- 
thorized shall be used for no other purpose whatsoever. 
And a sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent. of 
the bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated to 
pay the expense of preparing, issuing, advertising, 
and disposing of the same. 

Sxc. 8. That the payment of any of the bonds here- 
by authorized after the expiration of the said several 
terms of ten, fifteen, and thirty years, shall be made 
in amounts to be determined from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion, the 
bonds so to be paid to be distinguished and. de- 
scribed by the dates and numbers, beginning for 
each successive payment with the bonds of each class 
last dated and numbered, of the time of which in- 
tended payment or redemption the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall give public notice; and the interest 
on the particular bonds so selected at any time to be 
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id shall cease at the expiration of three months 
ae the date of such notice. = : 

Sxc. & That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
byauthorized, with any coin in the Treasury of the 
United States which he may lawfully apply to such 
P or which may be derived from the sale of 
any of the bonds the issue of which is provided for in 
this act, to at and cancel any six per cent. 
donde of the United States of the kind known as 5-20 
bonds which have become or shall hereafter become 
redeemable by the terms of their issue. But the par- 
tieular bonds so to be paid and cancelled shall in all 
eases be indicated and specified by class, date, and 
number, in order of their numbers and issue, begin- 
ning with the first numbered and issued, in public 
notiee, to be given by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in three months after the date of such public no- 
tice the interest on the bonds so selected and adver- 
tised to be paid shall cease. 

Sxo. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized, at any time within two years from the 
passage of this get, to receive gold coin of the United 
States on deposit for not less than thirty days, in 
sums of not less than $100, with the Treasurer, or 
any assistant treasurer of the United States. author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the 
same, who shall issue therefor certificates of deposit, 
made insuch form as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit shall 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding two and a half 
per eent, per annum; and any amount of gold coin 
so deposited may be withdrawn from deposit at any 
time after thirty days from the date of deposit, and 
after ten days’ notice and on return of said certificates : 
Providad, That the interest on all such deposits shall 
eease and determine at the pleasure of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. And not less than twenty-five per 
cent. of the coin deposited for or represented by said 
certificates of deposits shall be retained in the Treas- 
ury for the Ay daa of said certificates; and the 
excess beyond twenty-five per cent. may be applied, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the payment or redemption of such outstanding bonds 
of the United States, heretofore issued and known as 
the 5-20 bonds, as he may designate under the pro-~ 
visions of the fourth section of this act; and any cer- 
tificates of deposit issued as aforesaid may be received 
at par, with the interest accrued thereon, in payment 
for any bonds authorized to be issued by this act. 

Sx. 6. That the United States bonds purchased 
and now held in the Treasury in accordance with the 
provisions relating to a sinking fund, of section five 
of the act entitled “‘ An act to authorize the issue of 
United States notes, and for the redemption or fund- 
ing thereof, and for funding the floating debt of the 
United States,” approved February 25, 1862, and all 
other United States bonds which have been pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury with surplus 
funds in the Treasury, and now held inthe Treasury 
of the United States, shall be cancelled and destroyed, 
a detailed record of such bond so cancelled and de- 
stroyed to be first madein the books of the Treasury 
Departmétnt. Any bonds hereafter applied to said 
siz Ei g fund, and all other United States bonds, re- 
deemed or paid hereafter by the United States, shall 
also in like manner be recorded, cancelled, and de- 
stroyed, and the amount of the bonds of éach class that 
have been cancelled and destroyed shall be deduet- 
ed respectively from the amount of each class of the 
outstanding debt of the United States. In addition 
to other amounts that may be i rps to the redemp- 
tion or payment of the public debt, an amount equal 
to the interest on all bonds belonging to the aforesaid 
sinking fund shall be applied, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct, to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, as provided for in section 
five of the act aforesaid; and the amount so to be 
applied is hereby appropriated annually for that pur- 
pose out of the receipts for duties on imported goods. 

Approved, July 14, 1870. 
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The outbreak of the war in Europe, soon 


5, ae 
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eed if i kd 
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after the passage of this funding act by Con- 


gress, rendered it impracticable to refund the — 
debt. A portion of the paper was manufac- — 


tured, and the preparation so far advanced that 
whenever a favorable opportunity might arise 
the loan may be offered and the bonds deliv- 
ered without delay. The tendency of the war 
to increase the demand for money in Europe, 
and make it doubtful if the four and the four- 
and a half per cent. bonds would be taken, in- 
duced the Secretary of the Treasury to request 
Congress, atits subsequent session, to authorize 
the issue of three hundred millions additional 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent., payable quarterly. Hoste aio} 

With regard to the financial policy adopted 
in connection with the proposed loan, and its 
operation during the year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made the following explanation: 


In my annual report of last December (1869), I ad- 
vised the continuance of the existing system of 
tion as an essential condition to the success of the 
proposed loan. The circumstance that war was de- 
clared between France and Prussia simultaneously 
with the passage of the loan bill put it out of the 
pars of the Department to make the negotiation, as 
ad been expected. The large revenues, however, 
of the Government continuing without material 
abatement until the present time, improved the 
credit of the country, enabled the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by weekly purchases, to reduce the amount of 
surplus bonds offered for sale, and contributed to de- 
preciate the market value of gold. 

I also expressed the opinion that the settled policy 
of the country should contemplate a revenue sufficient 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 

ay the interest on the public debt, and from twenty- 
Be to fifty millions of dollars of the principal annu- 
ally. The reduction of the public debt since the 30th 
day of June last has been so great as to render it cer- 
tain that the total reduction for the present fiscal year 
will exceed $60,000,000. The natural increase of the 
business of the country, during the next eighteen 
months, is likely to be such as to show a surplus for 
she Soot year ending June 30, 1872, of about $40,- 

00. 

The principal of the ber debt, on the last da: 

of November, 1870, not. deducting moneys on han 


was $2,418,673,044.43. Of this amount $395,269,237.- 


0S was represented by United States notes and frac- 
tionel currency, not bearing interest. The banks of 
the country, acting within the authority of existing 
laws, will require about $393,000,000 of bonds to be 
ine on deposit as security for their circulation. 
hould the present system of furnishing a paper cir- 
culation for the country, partly by the Treasury and 
partly by the national ‘banks, be continued, or the 
entire circulation be furnished by the Treasury, or 
by the banks, the credit of the United States will be 
the security for the redemption of the notes. From 
this view of the policy of the country it follows that 
about $800,000,000 of the public debt will remain un- 
paid, existing either in the form of Treasury notes in 
circulation without interest, or in bonds owned by 
the banks and held as security for the redemption of 
their notes, and that only about $1,600,000,000 of the 
principal of the debt is subject to payment. 
_ The financial prospect, although highly favorable, 
is not such as to warrant important changes in the 
revenue system at the present session of Congress ; 
but should the result during the coming year meet 
my expectations, it will be possible, at the December 
session of the Forty-second Congress, to make a very 
material reduction in the revenues without impairing 
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the ability of the Government to make satisfactory 
payments of the public debt. 

In conformity with the views of the Secre- 
tary, some measures were adopted by Congress 
to continue the existing system of taxation 
with some modifications, and also to increase 
the circulation of the national banks. The act 
_ toincrease this circulation authorized an addi- 
tional issue of $54,000,000 in notes for circu- 
lation to national banking associations, and 
ordered that a new apportionment of the cir- 
culation should be made on the basis of the cen- 
sus of 1870. It was further provided that upon 
the deposit of any United States bonds, bearing 
interest payable in gold, with the Treasurer, the 
Comptroller of the currency should be author- 
ized to issue to any association circulating 
notes to the amount of eighty per cent. of the 
deposit, which notes shall bear upon their face 
the promise of such association to pay them, 
upon presentation at their office, in gold coin 
of the United States, and upon such presenta- 
tion they shall be so redeemed. 

The modification in the existing system of 
taxation consisted in a reduction of internal 
taxes, as compared with those of the previous 
year, of $50,000,000, and of import duties 
$27,000,000, making a total reduction of $77,- 
000,000 in the aggregate. Some of the details 
of this modification are worthy of notice. The 
income-tax was modified by a reduction of 24 
per cent., and the amount of exemption in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000. The number 
of persons who had been assessed for income, 
in each of the classes named below, as returned 
by the assessors of the several collection dis- 
tricts, from 1867—’70 inclusive, is as follows: 


NO. OF PERSONS ASSESSED IN | Average 


No. of As- 
sessments, 


CLASSES, 
1869. 


1870. 


| 


1867, 


1868, 


1. Tax of $20, or 
NERS Ee asc) iaieg 101,219) 100,558 107,997 
2, Tax over $20, 
and not over 
(a Hace Sate 
8. Tax over $50, 
and not over 


112,424) 105,550 


68,680) 55,949! 67,184) 68,501 


SLOO SS cxth Le sir 40,899} 38,957) 41,196) 40,584) 40,409 
4, Tax over $100, 

and not over 

OU 025) 5 0 ae foceye 46,055) 51,188) 45,002} 44,496] 66,685 
5. Tax over $500.) 9,282) 7,965) 9,464) 9,243) 8,988 


Total}. 521: 266,135 244,617 272,848) *275,248) 267,210 


These returns were made under the act of 
March 2, 1867, which provided that the amount 
of exemption should be $1,000. The above- 
mentioned modification entirely relieved from 
the income-tax the first two classes, by raising 
the exemption. An estimate made on the basis 
that the first class paid an average tax of $15, 
and the second class an average of $40, would 
make this reduction amount to $4,206,370. 
Thus: 


HOM ESU LAE SIS ee rors seesees $1,583, 25 
65,578, at ot PS SOAS ITU LUZON, oi 2,623,120 
Wotial.) wacoT asa eevee hss $4,206,370 


* Eleventh District (N. Y.) excepted. 
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The operation of the increased exemption on ° 
the other classes was equivalent to a deduction 
of $50 from the amount to be paid by each 
person. The gross amount of this deduction 
is $4,808,100. This, added to the deduction 
arising from the entire exemption of the two 
classes above mentioned, makes the reduction 
of the income-tax ensuing in consequence of an 
increase of the exemption to be $9,010,470. 

But the aggregate income-tax collected from 
individuals has been as follows: 


In 1867 on the incomes of 1866........ $27,418,000 
In 1868 on the incomes of 1867........ 23,390,000 
In 1869 on the incomes of 1868..... .e. 27,358,000 
In 1870 on the incomes of 1869........ 26,150,000 


Average, $26,077,750. 
The tax collected on salaries was: 


TACT. OS AAI oS “ea ee) $1,029,992 
In 1868... 122. "12043°561 
561,963 

1,1091526 


Average, $936,260. This amount is 35 per 
cent, of $26,077,750. Assuming that the loss 
on salaries of United States officers and em- 
ployés is proportionate to that on incomes 
from other individuals, $327,691 are lost from 
this source. ($936,260 x .85 = $327,691.) This 
sum added to $9,010,470 gives $9,838,161, the 
total loss on incomes from individuals, by the 
raising of the exemption from $1,000 to $2,000. 
Deducting this amount from $26,077,750 (the 
average of the aggregate tax collected), we 
have $16,739,589, and, after reducing this one- 
half for the change in the rate of tax, there 
remains $8,369,794 as the aggregate of tax 
from individuals under the act of July 14, 1870. 

The aggregate five per cent. tax returned on 
the dividends and additions to surplus funds 
of banks, railroad companies, etc., was as fol- 
lows: 


DI OPIECG (etait niciaiacloolaelaielo sheinin sis nisishaele s $7,943,797 
a sere By SaaS. DUDS COUOnse Ber aera G04 Gourase 
EOOU sis aicis'ccs an v.ci'efcivie.n| coe ginels sleiaiele 9,204, 

DSTO Ts 6.2 sates da leleleinis elsterste'» sleleiale:sio's 9,551,301 


Average, $8,771,087. 

One-half this sum, or $4,885,543, would then 
be the aggregate tax from this source. This, 
added to $8,369,794, gives in round numbers 
$12,755,000 as the approximate receipts from 
incomes under the act of July 14, 1870, and 
a gross reduction of $22,093,498. From all the 
sources of internal reyenue there has been 
during the year 1870 a steady and regular in- 
crease over the previous year at the rate of 
154, per cent. So that, while the act of Con- 
gress of July 14, 1870, contemplates a reduc- 
tion of $50,000,000 by the release of certain 
items of taxation, yet this annual increase will 
make the amount of money received by the 
Treasury nearly as large as before, and really 
cause a very small diminution in the amount 
of funds at the command of the Govern- 
ment, 

The following table shows the increase and 
decrease, and the increase and decrease per 
cent., between the aggregate receipts of inter- 
nal revenue for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1869, and June 80, 1870: 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE. Increase. Decrease, Increase per cont.| Decrease per cent. 

SONGS asccre ce Fae ner! Se wrste a ete SAB AR ar A! $10,555,197 44 23 
"EODRCCOM Ss tne tecnber e's Narittecrs ret eases he — %,920,000 31 34 
Fermented liquors........-.0++-eeneceeseectenes 219,247 36 4 
Banks and banlsers.!. obese vcd vee eels tee acele we iF Se i Z, 

8 PS. dab Vials Byute safagatbiad afetas ciara ¢ 
Sales, a pss. dit shevcasketiiatsle. sine preety iets oe tisretee 630, 555 94 8 
Special taxes not elsewhere enumerated... 819, 505 59. 9 
Income, including salaries................-.++. 2,984, ‘017 78 wees 9 
Legacies ee ee en nth a eter are Siete ewes tale aa siete "427, LIAB OS le sane eae 34 
SUCcesslONs 60.5. csc e ee es ee ceve nes eee 229/486 BOI) Si, Seams 19 adele < 3 
Articles in Schedule A..........0..0.0.. eee sees 24,681 86 « HPT Poa. 3 afr hehe 
PASAPONTS sin}s.0\s rie to ee ee ge tide Male seated Sea within? Tape ence $6,607 007) eee 23 
GRE. ie sarapiegertiscis tee bier Aomeka ee ale gta are Fi a hs 2 5 ae eS 9 Peni leerre 
Sources not elsewhere @NMMeETAtCd coasted Ot Cast asece BOGBIB G8. uid clase manic 43 
IEC) CER BS AR CAO TAICOC Se te Ripert bes, > Sell |® ey hoes: 49,184 OF m-ashe wh. naiae 6 
PNUIDOR RY CAB LAILU DS cieisip ste tsislalee.s sass mapinie, simweera aaa 123,333 05 ee ee ee Pe Gaee a| eaeee 

GOEL TS etl tatietoc tine twee Paceline a titra $25,809,278 43 $612,754 75 AD Us REI aisles clets 


In the following table there are shown the February 28, 1869, and from March 1, 1869, to 
receipts from’ the several general sources of August 31, 1870, with the aggregate increase 
internal revenue from September 1, 1867, to or decrease from each source : 


, ; RECEIPTS. 
SOURCES OF REVENUE, From Sept. ase 1, te From March 1, ri 86 9, te Increase, Decrease. 
ee, ie 7 
biioritea 2 magtuale 
BSD RDUUR cian cinieicissictale <inirrajsists ©tetnia a amie « eie/arahe $41,678,684 34 ~ $82,417,419 85 S40 288 N35 60) OF hb weY 
Mopaodont..rHss. fk Wh heal El eek oo) Res OS 29,327,575 20 46,504,065 64 17,176,490 44]. ese eese 
Fermented liquors............2-ee0eeeeeeee 8,549,416 83 10,054,036 41 0 008, 61958 | Sn Meee naeiats 
Gross receipts..:..... Rhdaeey tarnueticbor 9,455,570 20 10,078,219 21 622:649 OL.) 6") wldek 
PUL aii § ican hee OMe tg ISO co cB ICR TI 9,630,962 95 12,866,660 80 8,235, 69748D ve li Vy ies wnt oid 
Income, including salaries............-.+5. 41,980,259 00 68,074,778 32 26,004,519. 82 in’ pa enened 
Banks and Pankers oro des sc cecieiepicince ee 4,320,319 10 6,973,819 89 2,653,500 79 4) °° Soc ee oe. 
Special-tuxqsee st secret crete ceases 10,994,425 26 17,185,168 42 6,190, 743°16 US Ob. o.8 
ieee ches. i toner cen tenedlece sna siips se cue ae 2,094,367 89 2,437,842 70 S49 AVA Sle Is ileaes'es s 
SUCUORSIONG ance ieee pode ce eee 1, 1882.607 93 163) 023 50 SHO SED DES | les eitsiele 
‘Articles br Schedule’ ur... atte ts nsere <4ic5 ni ‘031, 582 68 ali 714, 986 74 683,404 06 | woe... 
PASS POTTS tt meeteshta tera) be eke ante 31,634 00 37,135 00 55011007 DSc tee sek 
Ga Fs Wiam taki tt s etek hemtenia Seem aae natn 3,010,933 57 3,437,045 50 426,114 98) ae ak te 
Articles now exempt from tax............. 53,285,310 03 1,019, 293°99, Y]) GO, oto ow $52,216,016 04 
Pen aliesy Pre eek eee see es 1,663,774 88 1,232,934 41 | we 430,840 47 
Adhesive stamps........+.++e.+0: ais Se sinye nee 22,983,842 06 5,296,396 63 PBLR OSL. OR sacs 
Total from all sources..........eseceee $241,820,765 92 | $291.492,827 01 | $102,818,917 60 cat $52,646,856 51 
The modification in the import duties. re- al tae ve aieabtaaresr in eeke Rae: 
lated to a few articles only. -The rate of duty years} ‘tonnage. tonnage, | excess of for-'| cess’ of Am. 
on tea and coffee was reduced to fifteen and a ane ~~ SED MONS 4 ena 
three cents per pound respectively, and a re- 1830...) | 967,227 131,900 
taott ere ie Ys S 4840.21] 1.576946 | 712/363 
duction made on raw sugar, and some quali-_  4g59.""* 2'573.016 | 1,775,623 
ties of iron. The real modification, however, 1880... hee Se 2.353,911 
Sn co rion § (vy PERG ,023,9 217,554 
was insignificant. ae 1862. 117,685 | 2,245,278 
Of all the industrial interests of the country 1863..."| 4/6147698 | 2.640.378 
there is no one which has suffered so great a 1864....| 3,066,434 | 3,471,219 
decli te ol : Poa 1865 2,043,661. | 3,216,967 
ecline comparatively as the American tonnage 46% 31372060 | 4'410,424 
engaged in the carrying trade. The subject 3,453,052 | 4,318,673 
was referred to a special committee in Con- jfpy""* hie etry 
gress, who visited New York, Philadelphia, cE Rak se 
Boston, and Portland, and received the state- The estimated value of the tonnage of the 


ments of merchants, ship-builders, ship-owners, 
and insurance agents. Various other measures 
were adopted to obtain the most complete in- 
formation possible. The conclusions of their 
labors were laid before Congress, and, although 
no results have followed as yet, the facts which 
they present are too important to be oyer- 
looked. 

The following table shows the amount of 
American and foreign tonnage entered the 
ports of the United States from foreign coun- 
tries sin 1839, 1840, 1850, and from. 1860 to 
1869, both inclusive 


United States engaged in the foreign carrying 
trade was, in 1861, $108, 347,748; the estimated 
gross yearly earnings of which was 30% per 
cent, or $36,115,916. In 1869 the estimated 
value of the same tonnage was $70,488,945, 
and the estimated earnings, $23,496,315 ; a net 
loss, in yearly earnings of this interest, of 
$19, 619,601. The increase in gross earnings 
of this class of tonnage, from 1850 to 1860, wa 
$14,719,397, or 72 per cent. Taking the baie 
ratio of increase from 1860 to 1869, “say 65 per 
cent., and there is, in 1869 BOT, Ari, 643. Tho 
actual amount of gross earnings is $93,496 315, 
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or a net annual loss, in consequence of the de- 
cline of our ocean commerce, of $33,921,328, 
Add to these the table showing the relative 
proportion in value of the imports and exports 
by American and foreign vessels to and from 
the United States, and we have a complete 
epitome of the condition to which the shipping 
interests have been reduced. The following 
shows the total foreign commerce of the United 
States in 1850, 1855, 1860, 1865, and 1869: 


Exports and Im-|Exports and Im- 


FISCAL YEAR.| portsin Ameri-| ports in foreign Total. 
can vessels, vessels. - 
1850... . | $289,272,084 $90,746,954 | $330,037,038 
1855. 405,485,462 131,139,904 536,625,366 
1860. 507, 247,757 255,040,793 762,288,550 
1865... 167,402,872 437,010,124 604,412,996 
BOOKS etee dew 289,950,272 876,442,284 


586,492,012 


It will be seen by the foregoing that in 1850 
75 per cent. of the total exports and imports 
were shipped in American vessels. In 1855, 
75 per cent. in American, and 25 per cent. in 
foreign vessels. In 1869, 34 per cent. in Amer- 
ican to 66 per cent. in foreign vessels. The 
exports have doubled since 18538, while the 
percentage carried in American vessels has 
fallen from 67 per cent. to 34 per cent. 

The following are the values of imports into 
the district of New York during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1869, with estimated propor- 
tion in sailing and steam vessels; 


Total value of imports. $295,187,415 
Of which estimated pro- 
portion in sailing-ves- 


SOLS B IE GSS ree 57,867,025 or 19 607-1000 per ct. 
Proportion in steam-ves- 
BOIS Be clneicinsio tices es 287,270,390 or 80 393-1000 per ct. 
TBOtaRes. cae. . «= ealcte $295,137,415 


Estimated proportion in 
American steamers... 35,441,606 
Estimated proportion in 
foreign steamers..... 201,828,784 


Total in steamers.. $287,270,390 


Nearly 70 per cent. of the imports at the 
chief commercial city of the country were in 
foreign steamers, At the commencement of 
1870 there were 89 steamships running regu- 
larly to and from the port of New York, the 
aggregate tonnage of which was 205,338 tons. 
Estimating the freights paid at 8 per cent. of the 
value of the cargoes, and these paid to foreign 
carriers of goods to a single port, in round 
numbers, $16,000,000, while the amount paid 
to outward cargoes will probably reach half 
that-sum, making a grand total of $24,000,000 
annually, to support the steamships of foreign 
nations, which constitute the naval reserve of 
those powers. ; 
The remedies proposed by the committee 
did not look to such complete relief from legis- 
lative burdens as existed during the period 
when the national commerce was the most 
prosperous. They were, however, as follows: 

1. The remission of the duties imposed upon the 
raw material entering into the construction of vessels 


and steamers, limiting the amount to the minimum 
of duties per ton collected on the material required 
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for certain classes of vessels, and, where American 
iron is used in the construction of iron vessels, an 
amount per ton equivalent to the duties on a like 
amount of imported raw materials, limiting the 
amount to be paid. . : 

2. That all stores to be used by vessels sailing to 
iieign ports may be taken in bond free of duty. 

3. Further to encourage investment in shipping, 
and to extend the aid to ships already built, and 
which have been sailed during and since the rebellion 
at great disadvantage, allowing to all sail vessels and 
to all steamers running to the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces, $1.50 per ton; on steamers to Euro- 
pean ports, $4 perton ; and on all other steamers run- 


' ning to foreign ports $8 per ton. 


In view of the fact that the tax upon tonnage can- 
not be removed without relieving the vessels of all 
foreign nations of the same, while no such exemption 
is extended to American vessels in foreign ports, and 
in view of the further fact that the shipping interest 
of the country is to receive some relief by the pas- 
sage of the proposed measures, the committee recom- 
mend only the removal of all tonnage, harbor, pilot- 
age, and other like taxes imposed upon shipping by 
State and municipal authority (which taxes have been 
declared by the Supreme Court unconstitutional), and 
the readjustment of the present tax upon tonnage, so 
that it will fall more equitably upon the different 
classes of vessels affected thereby. 


The following comparative distances be- 
tween London and New York, and some of 
the principal ports of Eastern Asia, were re- | 
ported by the committee, to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of our position: 


London to Yokohama, Japan, véa Suez Canal...... 11.509 
London to Yokohama, Japan, via New York and 
PSN EM TANICISCO vison are pre ninn ctercsa cia itoeisemets te eleee tesa 10,000 


New York to Yokohama, Japan, via Pacific Rail- 

youd andi San: HranciscO... cece sect ces «sesaee 
San Francisco to Yokohama, Japan, per steamer.. 
London to Shanghai, via Suez Canal...... ........ 10,469 
New York to Shanghai, via Pacific Railroad an 


PATOL ATICISC O nieces fiescelevemacYocis/eicisiatel sieeasande «=, 8,555 
San Francisco to Shanghai, per steamer.. 5,555 
Chicago to: Yokohama,........-.se.sceases 6,900 


St. Louis about same distance as Chicago, 

They consider that nothing in the future is 
more certain than that the foreign importations 
of the West are to be made directly to her chief 
commercial cities, and distributed therefrom 
from ports on the Atlantic as they now are 
from the ports of the seaboard. The railways 
which are to supply them in part are but in 
their infancy, and, by means of improvements 
yet to be introduced, may, ere long, be able to 
compete successfully with steam transportation 
by water. Through such improvements, the 
routes across our continent, already the most 
direct, may become the cheapest routes from 
London to China and Japan. Between the 
western termini of these routes and the lands 
that are washed by the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, Nature has provided free of cost a 
great highway, which we have only to occupy 
with vehicles of transportation. No mountain- 
barriers are to be scaled or levelled to reach 
them. 

The following table shows the tonnage of 
United States and British registered vessels 
employed in the foreign trade of each country 
during the years respectively, 1830, 1840, 1850, 
and from 1860 to 1868, both inclusive. It also 
includes Channel Island vessels, but not those 
of British plantations : 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


UNITED STATES, = 
In the Foreign Trade. Partly in Pomersad partly in Foreign 
‘rade 


Y Registered | Registered Total Registered | Registered Total Registered | Registered Total 

tl sail, steam. registered. sail. steam, registered. sail, steam. registered. 
2,148,234 2,188,420 | 222,341 5,298 227,689 
2,804,610 3,082,047 | 226,556 29,803 256,859 
2,866,218 8,179,683 | 219,522 24,924 244,446 
2,993,696 8,322,006 | 246,479 29,463 275,942 
8,246,526 8,617,727 | 284,413 33,547 317,960 
3,532,242 8,988,483 | 268,125 86,944 305,069 
3,629,023 4,152,721 | 282,295 43,225 825,520 
8,612,973 4,166,898 | 278,167 47,194 825,361 
3,641,662 4,249,804 | 199,846 50.201 250,047 
8,646,150 4,265,349 | 240,921 52,150 293,071 


MONTHLY RANGE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AS REPRESENTED BY DAILY SALES AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD DURING THE YEAR 1870. 


6's 1881 6’s (5-20 years) Coupon. 5's 10-40| Curr'cy 
MONTHS. : i i 

Coup’n.| 1362. | 1864. | 1805. | New. | 1867. | 1868, |-CUP™} © 
FANWARY;, Opening, «ome owi.case-a. vines 11555 | 113% | 113 413% | 1115¢ | 111% | 11134 | 10934 | 10934 
Highest 164 116 116% 11434 114% 11454 1134 is 
Lowest 11349 | 113 1127, | 1115, | 111% | 11137 | 1093% | 10934 
Closing 115% 115% 11538 1144 11434 114% 112144 1113 
'Fepruary.Opening............----006 118% | 11546 | 115% | 11544] 114% | 114 114 114 1115 
Highest: 6S. ach. math comeut: 11834 | 11554 | 11534 | 1153g | 11434 | 114%¢ | 114% | 114 1117 
TOMVESty boeres seaside te 145% -| 114 11334 | 1133g | 111% | 112% | 118 113g | 111% 


Closing 115% 114% | 118% | 1134 | 111% 112% | 118 11134 1114 


116144 | 114% | -1183¢ | 11934 | 4113%-| 11924 | 11234 | 10837 | 11124 
1163'| 11437 | 1133, | 118% | 1113f | 11234 | 1123¢ | 1083 | 11834 
11834 | 109% | 108% | 10834 | 10724 | 108 10834 | 1043 |. 110356 
41445 | 11034 | 1095, | 1103¢ | 10834 | 41C93¢ | 10934 | 10654 | 112 


113% | 110% | 109% | 10954 | 10754 | 108% | 109% | 106% | 111% 
116% | 115% | i143¢ | 114s | a1asg | 11854 | 113% | 108% | 11232 
113% | 110% | 1093¢ | 10994 | 1o73% | 108% | 108% | 108% | 11134 
11632 | 115% | 118% | 114% | t123¢ | 119% | 118% | 108% |. 112 


116% | 112% | “111% | t115% | 1133 | 114% | 1143 | togsy | 11256 
11756 | 1193 | 111% | 112° | 114% | 1143¢ | 415 | 1085, 11272 
116 | 11154 | 11056 | 11056 | 1198¢ | 313%¢) 113%¢ | 1073g | Iieig 
1175 | 11296 | 11134 | 1115 | 318% | 114 | 114% | 083g | 112% 


JUNE ..... Openlre were sansa 117% | ‘1123¢ | 11x ase ate bee - 114 10834 |» 113 
Highett....c: com hee 1183 | 119% | 11132 | 14137 | t14%¢ | 11437] 1443z |. 1083% | - 11437 
Lowest” tit. aer stews iota 117% | 111 1109 | 11037 | 119% | 1127, | 113 | 10754 | 113 
Cloaing’ i. .isan-qacuse Spee 11835 | 142 | 11152 | tua | 414g | 0 | tay | dosig | 113% 
ony 12... Opaniig..cskideldebeducdcs 15% | 112%] 112 | 112 | 111%] 11124 | 1112¢ | 108% | 4192 
g 2 Q 2 2 2 19% 
Highest. ..at Sepe.e. 115% | 1193] 112 | 112 | x11%¢ | 1143¢-| 110% | 108% | 114° 
Lowest... ses eesevesnseee 112% | 108% | 108% | 10ss¢ | 1073¢ | torsg |. 108 | 1063% |* 11024 
i iS pa hn | 1135, | 1103% | 1093¢ | 110 | 108% | 109%% | 10924 | 107%¢ | 1102¢ 
(AUGUST. 1, OPeMING. . 60. cscs saree bien 113% | 1103¢ | 1101¢ | 110% | 108% | 108% | 109 1067 f 
33 9 1 3 1034 
Highest 11455 | 112% | 113g | 111% | 110% | 1108 | 11039 110% 112% 
Lowest sc... ces cc cceeee 11035 | 109% | 10837 | 108% | 108% | 109° | 106% | 110%, 
osing 112% | 1113¢ | 111% | 110% | 11037] 110 | 109 | 11134 
SrerrEMBER. Opening 113 1114 112 1 
penit r 10 10% | 10% | 106 | 112 
Highest 11434 | 119 | 1129 | 408% | i10% | 110% | 107 | x12 
Lowest 1193¢ | 111461] 41136 | 110 | 1103¢°| 110% | 105% | 111 
e 1123g | 1113g | 11155 | 110% | 110% | 11084 | 106% | 11134 
OcroprR...Opening..............+% 11444 11% li 112 110 
; ii M6 17 3g | 11036 | 1105 | 1063¢ |. 11134 
Highest seteeees ous eeeewe ees L145 | 113 111% | 112%] 11039 1108, 1408 106% 11134 
eae salaereamtice path nes 113)¢ Wit% | 111 | 1105 | 1103 | 11034 | 1103 | 106% | it 
Obie A Se wins an 113%% | 11236 | 1113 | 1113¢ | 110% | 1103¢°| 11034 | 10654 | 111 
November. Opening.............. 1133¢ ) 1093¢ | 107% |. 108% | 1 
PA a a Rie wf 1133 gr % 1x | 110% | 110% | 106% | 111 
Highest... ee 11335 | 10936 | 107% | 1os%y | 110% | 11034 | 11034 | tov | i112 
Lowest «2seescscracsss 113% | 101g | 107” | 106% | 109° | soa | 1093 | 106% | 110% 
obfng | o ntud. eee ae 113% | 1075 | 107 | 107%¢ | 10934 | 10994 | 10934 | 1065 | 14072 
DucemBer. Opening 11314 | 107% | 1067, 
pening. Foci wcconmenue tse Bt é % | 106% | 1093¢ | 109% | 109% | 106% | i107, 
Highest.....2... -.| 1135 | 108" | 10734 | yovse | 410% | 31036 | 111” 106% 110%, 
LOWOBt ss. se es ec sc ee eee 113 | 107% | 106% | 069% | 40934 | 1093¢ | 10054 | 10624 | 10982 
ging |). ea 113% | 108 {+ 10737 | 10734 | 1103 | 11034 | 114 10635] 140 


The following tables, fr Ve bC as . : 
eee eold in Tope ables, from the New York Commercial Chronicle, show the price of stocks 
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FLAHAUT, COUNT. 


FLAHAUT pz. 1a BILLARDERIE, Av- 
GustE Onarites Joseru, Count de, a French 
general, diplomatist, Senator, and Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honor, born in Paris, 
April 20,1785; died there April 24,1870. The 
son of a general of the first Revolution, he en- 
listed at the age of fifteen years in a volunteer 
cavalry corps to accompany the First Consul 
into Italy. He rose rapidly in military rank. 
He was successively aide-de-camp to Murat, to 
Berthier, and to Napoleon; he fought with 
distinction in Portugal, Germany, and Russia, 
and was promoted to be both brigadier and 
major general in 1813, with the added title of 
count, being at this time only twenty-eight 
years old. During the “hundred days,” he 
was made a peer of France, and opposed with 
great warmth the proposition of Lucien Bona- 
parte in favor of Napoleon II... The Prince de 
Talleyrand was adroit enough to secure the 
omission of his name from the list of exiles at 
the second return of the Bourbons, but he pre- 
ferred to absent himself from the country. In 
1830 he returned, again took his place in the 
army, and was raised to the dignity of a peer 
of France. He was made an officer of the 
household of the Duke of Orleans, and specially 
attached to his person, until his untimely death. 
Subsequently he was assigned to diplomatic 
duties, and from 1842 to 1848 was ambassador 
to Vienna. After the coup @ état, he was made 
a Senator, December 31, 1852. As major-gen- 
eral, he was in 1849 placed on the reserved 
list. Count de la Billarderie was promoted to 
be a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in 
1838, and in January, 1864, as a representative 
of the first and second empires, was made grand- 
chancellor of the order. . 

FLORIDA. The population of this State, 
according to the census of 1870, is 189,995. 
In 1860 it was 140,424; showing an increase 
within the last ten years of little less than 
50,000, or nearly 40 per cent. This increase 
does not equally belong to all the sections of the 
State, some having gained more, some less, 
during that period; while several among them, 
instead of gaining, have sustained consider- 
able loss in the number of their inhabitants, 
respectively. 

The State encourages immigration by offering 
such advantages to people abroad as to induce 
them permanently to settle upon her soil. 
The framers of the new constitution inserted 
a provision in it, creating the office of “Com- 
missioner of Immigration”? He is the head 
of a “Bureau of Immigration,” designed to 
“make known the merits of the State in re- 


. gard to climate and the productions of her 


soil.” 

On the meeting of the General Assembly on 
January 4, 1870, the commissioner submitted 
his annual report.. He makes the following 
statement: “The eastern portion of East Flori- 
da is inferior to the western part of the same 
section, and the whole of East Florida, as a 
whole, is inferior to Middle and Western Flori- 
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da. And, were equal facilities of access given, 
there can be no doubt that the superiority of 
the central and western sections of the State 
for the raising of all the staple crops, and for 
all ordinary farming, would have attracted a 
much larger share of immigration.” It is well 
known that the middle and western portions 
of Florida have some of the finest lands for 
agricultural. purposes, and, withal, a climate 
unsurpassed for delightfulness and salubrity. 

The following are the returns of the census 
of 1870 by counties: 


COUNTIES. 1870, 18690, 

ATA CRU Sect chniccicsie sean. 17,328 8,282 
BAKO De eek cheers cciapastarae 1,325, eta 
USFAGTONG Seteetreticdste eer cata tele s 3,671 hd 
BLO VANS aris cfeu cys cess sie Bible 1,216 246 
Cathouse ceesemisce act cpcercens 998 1,446 
Clay..... 2,098 1,914 
Columbia (335 4,646 
Dade... 85 83 
Duval...: et 11,921 5,074 
ESCami bias cccnoca ere eaice 825 5,768 
Franklin... .: P diet We ole aires 1.256 1,904 
Gadsdens -c. si. ac ores oe onias 95802 9,369 
TAMTCOR were cictetofeaie uaniene 5,749 4,154 
ATVOCTDANME sig. clas otais sth tieis ooieisie 2,938 1,200 
Hillsborough .............:. 38,215 2,981 
Holmes....... wee 1,572 1,386 
Jackson 9,528 10,209 
Jefferson. 13,398 9,876 
Lafayette ae 1,783 2,068 
DiCON Sistem set sore ooo aa TROT 15,233 12,343 
BGyVircdee sie het viegd seep say's 2,017 1,781 
VAPOR Vin qorettie vislereye 02 ated ohe5,.0 1,050 1,457 
MAGISONS . i500 60.55 e550 58 hts 11,121 V79 
854 

8.609 

2.913 

3,644 

8,820 

987 

2,712 

5,480 

3,038 

21303 

1,549 

1,384 

1,158 

2,639 

3,037 

2,154 

140,424 


The aggregate amount of the bonded and 
floating debt of the State, on January 1, 1870, 
was scarcely one million’ dollars, which sum 
includes all claims acquired against her before 
and since the late war, for principal and inter- 
est up to that date. Concerning the outstand- 
ing liabilities of Florida, and her various re- 
sources to mect them, besides some other 
matters, more or less directly relating to her 
finances, it seems proper to subjoin the fol- 
lowing statement which Governor Reed, in 
the spring of 1870, caused to be published : 

New Yorr, March 28, 1870. 

On January 1, 1870, the State of Florida had an 
outstanding bonded and floating debt of but $708,- 
411.12. This includes the bonded debt prior to the 
war, the interest on the debt during and since the 
war, the expenses of two Constitutional Conven- 
tions held since the surrender, and all unpaid claims 
against the government. Of this amount the Indian 
Trust Fund at Washington holds $205,860, and the re- 
mainder is held principally within the State. In addi- 
tiun to this, there is due from the general fund, to the 
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School, Sominary, and Internal Improvement Funds 
of tho State, $303,045.08 for moneys absorbed during 
the rebellion and since, .We. will suppose all this 
debt funded in 7 per cent. bonds, and we have— 


Due to State Croditors........ cece eee $708,711 12 
Due State Trust Munds........ 303,045 08 


Motl eid eve aca niks Gane ewated Oh heer QR ORL58 190 
The interest on this debt would be.......... $70,822 23 

Tho now constitution requires that an annual tax 
suiticient to defray the current expenses of the gov- 
ernment, and pay the interest upon the public debt, 
shall be levied. “Before, the assessed value of prop 
erty, including slaves, was, according to my recol- 
lection, about $110,000,000,, Under the old law the 
property-owner valued his own property, and after 
the war the people generale returned their real es- 
tate at loss than a quarter of its value, and hundreds 
of thousands of acres of lands held by foreigners and 
non-residents were not returned at all, so that the 
aggrogate Valuation was only about 825,000,000, Un- 
dor the new constitution and laws, all the property 
is required to be assessed by sworn assessors, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Senate, and not subject 
to the caprice of unwilling tax-payers. 

Under a proper assessment, such as will now be 
mada, it is sate to place the valuation at $50,000,000. 
The law specities that one-half of one per cent. shall 
be levied as a State tax. This will yield $250,000, in 
addition to the revenue from specific taxes for polls, 
licenses, ete., Which will amount to from $30,000 to 
$50,000 more. This will afford ample revenue, with- 
out any increase of the rate of taxation, to defray the 
current expenses of the government, pay the annual 
interest, and allow a liberal amount to the sinking 
fund for the ultimate payment of the State debt. 

I have shown that the immediate resources; of the 
State are sutticient to meet all its obligations, In ad- 
dition to this, we have 400 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, which, under existing laws, pay no tax ; 1,000 
miles of telograph paying no revenue; oyster-beds 
and fisheries along 1,000 miles of coast, and equal to 


eee 


eee teen eee 


the best in the world, yielding no State revenue ; for- - 


eign corporations doing business in the State, insur- 
anoe companies, steamship companies, ete., pay no 
tribute. When these and otherresources, now latent, 
aro brought into requisition, as in other States, the 
State can carry ten times her present public debt 
without additional burden to the people in the rate 
of taxation. About $150,000 of our floating debt is 
receivable for public lands, of which the State has 
about eleven millions of acres already, and when the 
public surveys are completed will be entitled under 
existing laws to receive over five millions more. In 
addition to this, the State of Florida has a valid un- 
liquidated claim against the Federal Government for 
expenditures in the Seminole War of $100,000 or 
$200,000. 

The railroad policy is the same as that of the States 
of Georgia and Alabama. To complete her system 
as projected, it will require about 400 miles more of 
road, and the Legislature, at its late session, author- 
ized, by a nearly unanimous vote, the loaning the 
State credit in aid of the railroad companies to the 
amount variously of $8,000, $14,000, and $16,000 per 
mile, to be issued as the works are completed, in sec- 
tions of 20 miles, upon securing the State by first- 
mortgage liens conditional upon the payment by the 
company of principal and interest. In no case is aid 
promised in advance of the work, and the falsehoods 
which have been so widely ciroulated, of loose legis- 
lation and lavish issue of bonds, have no further 
basis than the malice and vindictive hatred of disap- 

yointed corruptionists, who have in vain sought to 
fasten themselves upon the financial and railroad 
systems of Florida for purposes of personal aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the State. Having failed 
to rule, they seek now to ruin the credit of the State. 

Under the new system of government, Florida is 

entering a career of prosperity hitherto unknown in 
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her history. Her slave population, as freemen and 
citizens, are worth fourfold more to the State in en- 
hancing its wealth and yaa than as slayes. 
Immigration and capital from the North are rapidly 
developing the resources of the eastern portion of 
the State, while the opening of the railroad to Pen- 
sacola from the North is commanding for that beau- 
tiful city unparalleled prosperity. No State in the 
South has less obstacles to overcome than Florida, 
and there is no substantial reason why her bonds 


should not be as valuable as those of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. I am sir, with high respect, 
your obedient servant, wee aa ee 

HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. _ 


A peculiar feature of the financial system of 
Florida seems to be, that the medium most 
used in making payments by the State, as well 
as by the people of all classes and for all pur- 
poses, consists in Treasury certificates, or scrip 
of various descriptions valued at seventy-five 
cents, or less, on the dollar. This circulating 
medium is made an object of speculation itself, 
in which, as in all other transactions wherein 
it is employed, the loss generally falls more or 
less heavily on him who sells the scrip, or buys 
any thing else with it. In an official docu- 
ment, dated June 10, 1870, the Governor avers: 
“The State is now paying on all, save the sala- 
ries fixed by law, at least twenty-five per cent. 
more than would be required if money were 
realized, and the Treasury replenished.” An- 
other circulating medium in Florida is “rail- 
road money.” 

During the regular session of the Legisla- 
ture, which commenced on January 4th, and 
closed on February 19th, a bill was introduced, 
and, notwithstanding opposition, passed both 
Houses, providing for the emission of State 
scrip bearing interest, and divided into a great- 
er variety of denominations than that then cur- 
rent. Under the circumstances, people looked 
upon the measure with favor as an improye- 
ment, regarding the division of the scrip into 
divers sums as more convenient to the holders 
for use, and the accruing interest as some com- 
pensation for the loss on the principal. But, 
the bill not having been regularly enrolled, 
the act was deprived of its practical operation. 
The non-enrolment was attributed to the 
agency of such members as were opposed to 
the measure. 

Other bills relating to the State’s finances 
were passed at that session, but were not, for 
various reasons, carried into effect. One of 
them was the Tax Bill, the amendments to 
which the Legislature failed to pass, whereas 
the benefit that should have been derived from 
the bill depended on its amendments. 

Among the acts of that session having refer- 
ence to works of internal improvement may 
be mentioned the bill in behalf of the “Su- 
wanee and Inland Railroad Company,” and 
that “relating to certain privileges to be grant- 
ed to the Florida Railroad,” giving it State aid 
by indorsement of its bonds at the rate of 
$16,000 per mile. These two measures passed, 
not without great opposition, especially the 
latter, on the ground that the words of the 
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Dill seemed to warrant a doubt whether the 
grant was limited to the line mentioned in the 
title, or extended to all other roads of which 
that company might become possessed. 

_ A bill of a mixed character was passed at 
the same session, which seems worthy of no- 
tice for its apparent irregularity, its title being 
_“ To enable indigent persons to obtain credit, 
and to secure the lender.” 
A large share of the attention of the Legis- 
lature was bestowed upon the mode of treating 
jadicial cases. The result was the passage of 
a bill entitled ‘An act to simplify and abridge 
the practice, pleadings, and proceedings of the 
courts of the State.” This ‘Code of Practice” 
was published, and went into effect on the Ist 
day of July. 

Of all matters of a public character on which 
the Legislature acted during the session, the 
impeachment of the Governor was regarded 
and followed with the most intense interest by 
the members of that body, as well as by the 
press and people at large. Not long after the 
opening of the session, charges of malfeasance 
and appropriation of public moneys to person- 
al use having been preferred against Mr. Reed 
before the Assembly, with a view to his im- 
peachment, that body took cognizance of the 
matter, and appointed a special committee of 
five ‘‘to investigate the official conduct of his 
Excellency, Harrison Reed, Governor of Flor- 
ida.” The investigation lasted for about two 
weeks, during which time the committee in- 
spected official books and private documents 
bearing on the charges under inquiry; exam- 
ined the officers of various State departments 
and other witnesses; heard also Mr. Reed, 
whom they required to give his explanations. 
On the 4th of February they submitted a re- 
port, signed by four among them, embody- 
ing the evidence adduced to substantiate the 
charges, together with their own remarks, and 
concluding by recommending the passage of 
the following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved by the 
Assembly, That Harrison Reed, Governor of 
Florida, be impeached of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, malfeasance and incompetency in 
office.” On the same day, the fifth member of 
the committee presented to the Assembly a sep- 
arate report, signed by himself alone, in which 
he reviews the evidence produced, shows its 
insufficiency to warrant an impeachment, and 
concludes with recommending the adoption of 
the following preamble and resolution : 
~ ‘Whereas, By resolution of this House, grave charges 
of incompetency, malfeasance, and criminality, were 
formally preferred against Harrison Reed, Governor 
of Florida, a committee of this House was duly com- 
missioned to make investigation, and report in regard 
to she eyidence upon which such charges were made ; 

nd, 
= Whereas, After full examination of the evidence 
adduced and due consideration given to the explana- 
tions of Governor Reed, said committee have report- 
ed, that while there was evidence of irregular and 
indisereet action on the part of Governor Reed, 
which may be considered reprehensible, and not de- 
serving of approval, yet that, taking into consider- 
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ation the circumstances under which such action 
occurred, and the many difficulties encountered, no 
proof is found of any corrupt or criminal intention 
on the part of Governor Reed that warrants impeach- 
ment: therefore, be it 

ftesolved, That in view of the charges made, the 
evidence presented, and the explanations offered, and 
in consideration of attending circumstances, no sutfli- 
cient evidence appears to warrant the impeachment 
of Harrison Reed, Governor of Florida. 


Both of these reports were received and read, 
and a motion ‘‘to refer them to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole” was then adopted. The de- 
liberations upon this matter lasted until eleven 
o’clock at night. Motions were successively 
made and carried, and acted upon, whereby 
the proceedings of the special committee of in- 
vestigation, together with the written and oral 
evidence produced before them, were read. 
The majority and minority reports were also 
read to the Assembly a second time, when a 
long and most animated debate ensued, in 
which the members of the investigating com- 
mittee took a prominent part. The subject 
under consideration haying finally been put to 
the vote, the Assembly refused to adopt the 
majority report—yeas 21, nays 29. The adop- 
tion of the minority report was moved, upon 
which the vote was—yeas 27, nays 22. The 
minority report was adopted. 

As the originators and most prominent sup- 
porters of his impeachment were Republicans, 
members of the State government included, 
many of that party deplored these proceedings 
as foreboding no good for it. They held a 
caucus at Tallahassee, on February 5th, the 
object of which was to make an ‘effort to 
harmonize Republicans, and to concentrate 
Republican effort.” All the speakers, who 
were numerous, urged the attainment of that 
object. Several members of the legislative 
body, well known to have been prominent 
among the impeachers, were also present, and 
addressed the meeting: “ They acknowledged 
that they had misunderstood the wish of the 
party. * * * They had been fairly, thoroughly 
whipped. * * * Accepting the result both as a 
finality and as directory of the wishes of the 
Republican party,” they pledged themselves 
‘‘to sustain the administration of Harrison 
Reed, codperating with other Republicans in 
obtaining necessary and proper legislation.” 

By a message dated January 24, 1870, Mr. 
Reed notified the Senate that, on that day, he 
had appointed Edmund ©. Weeks Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State, “to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court,” which message was referred to a 
select committee. The vacancy here alluded 
to had occurred several months before, in this 
wise: William H. Gleason was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Florida, at the same time 
when Reed was elected Governor; but in a 
suit subsequently instituted, it having been 
shown to the satisfaction of the court that at 
the time when the people were voting for him 
he was ineligible according to the law of the 
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State, the Supreme Court awarded a judgment 
of ouster against him, declaring him “not to 
have been properly elected, and not to be Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State.” He brought 
the matter before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and still continued to preside 
over the Senate, signing as Lieutenant-Governor 
the acts passed by that body. 

On the 16th of February, 1870, a resolution 
was offered to the Assembly by one of its mem- 
bers, “that James T. Maybee, Judge of the 
Cireuit Court of the Sixth Judicial Circuit, be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
malfeasance and incompetency in office.” The 
resolution was adopted, and a select committee 
of five appointed to inquire into his official 
‘conduct, “ with power to send for persons and 
papers, and take testimony under oath.” A 
lJengthy report, signed by three of the com- 
mittee, was presented to the Assembly on the 
17th, concluding with offering and recom- 
mending the passage of a resolution to impeach 
the judge. Together with this report, they 
laid before that body the written and oral evi- 
dence produced during the inquiry, and sub- 
mitted also the draft of five articles of impeach- 
ment, wherein Mr. Maybee is substantially 
charged with arbitrary and vindictive use of 
his judicial power in fining and punishing cer- 
tain ._persons;_ with arbitrarily removing, or 
unduly requesting the clerk of the court to 
remove, from the list of jurors, certain indi- 
viduals, though competent and willing to serve, 
and put others designated by him in their place ; 
also, with causing the cost of divers articles, 
purchased for his private use, to be charged to 
the State as expenses made for the court—all 
which was read. On February 18th the reso- 
lution to impeach, and the five articles of im- 
peachment offered by the committee, were 
adopted, by a vote of 24 to 38. On the same 
day, a committee from the Assembly appeared 
before the Senate and formally impeached 
Judge Maybee; and-at a later hour another 
committee presented to that body the articles 
of impeachment. The Senate entertained the 
case, and adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of Florida 
will organize itself into a court of impeachment at its 
next regular session, for the trial of the case of im- 

eachment this day presented by a committee of the 

Touse of Representatives * *; and that a committee 
of this Senate be appointed to inform the House of 
Representatives of the action of this Senate. 


The Legislature adjourned on the 19th of 
February, leaving urgent financial measures 
incomplete. It was said they had ‘failed to 
pass the necessary amendments to the Tax Bill 
so as to provide for its practical working ;” be- 
sides that, the passage of the interest-bearing 
Scrip Bill, which was not enrolled, had pro- 
duced the effect of depreciating the scrip in 
circulation, “to a nominal sum of twenty 
cents.” On this account, and because the va- 
lidity of the acts passed by the Senate, and 
signed by William H. Gleason as Lieutenant- 
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Governor, was regarded to be at least exceed- 
ingly doubtful, Governor Reed issued a proc- 
lamation on May 14th, reassembling the Legis- 
lature for the 23d of that month. They met, 
and their sitting continued eleven days, the 
first four of which they spent in organizing. 
The Senate began with refusing to allow Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Weeks to preside. He called 
the Senate to order at its first meeting, and 
caused the proclamation of the Governor con- 
vening the Legislature to be read by the Sec- 
retary; but, as he ordered the call of the roll, 
one of the Senators moved to adjourn, declared 
the motion carried, and left the chamber, fol- 
lowed by many others, among them the Sec- 
retary. The Senators who had remained were 
less than a quorum. On the second day, Mr. 
Weeks found the chair occupied by one of the 
Senators, and seated himself beside the acting 
President, when a motion was offered “That 
the Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed to arrest 
Edmund ©. Weeks and keep him under arrest 
until released by the Senate.” Two colored 
Senators having remonstrated against this as 
indecent, a substitute was proposed and adopt- 
ed, ‘‘That the Senate do not recognize the 
appointment of Edmund 0, Weeks as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and, consequently, his right to 
preside over this body.” Mr, Weeks retired. 

On May 26th, a joint committee of the two 
Houses informed the Governor that they were 
organized, and were ready to receive any com- 
munication which he would transmit to them. 
His message was then handed in and read. He 
enumerates several bills passed at the preceding 
session, “ which were deemed necessary to the 
appreciation of the State credit, and the sale 
of her bonds ;” but adds: 


The first and most important of these measures 
was lost by non-enrolment before the hour of ad- 
journment; the second was defeated by the strategy 
Which a factious minority frequently find effective 
during the last hours of a session; the third came to 
me properly attested by the officers of both Houses, 
was approved, and became a law so far as all the 
forms are concerned ; and this formed the only avail- 
able resource from which to realize funds to redeem 
the bonds then forfeited, and to be forfeited within 
ten days, 

With this single reliance, I proceeded to execute 
the trust confided to me to save the State credit from 
further disaster. I filed a copy of the law with the 
Secretary of the Interior, with a request for immediate 
action, and proceeded to New York and negotiated 
a conditional sale of the scrip for a sum sufficient to 
enable me to redeem 816 of the 416 bonds under: 
hypotheeation. This would have enabled me to de- 
posit $100,000 in bonds in the Agricultural College 
fund, and given me 216 bonds upon which to raise 
money to redeem the other $100,000 under hypothe- 
cation, and to secure means to provide for the exi- 
gencies created by the Legislature. 

On my return to Washington, to realize the serip, 
Iwas advised that allegations of fraud and forgery 
had been filed in the department by an officer of my 
Cabinet, then in attendance there, and that in conse- 
quence the Secretary of the Interior declined to issue 
the scrip to which the State was entitled. 


Concerning the bill last referred to by the 
Governor, an informality, or ‘breach of for- 
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mality in parliamentary usage,” had occurred, 
sufficient to deprive the act of its legal force. 
During this extraordinary session, the matter 
was investigated by a committee of the Senate 
appointed for that purpose. The result may 
be briefly stated as follows: On February 17, 
1870, a bill, entitled “An Act in relation to 
the Agricultural Land Scrip,” passed both the 
Senate—by a vote of yeas 14, nays none—and 
the Assembly—by a vote of yeas 25, nays 2. 
This bill was not signed, not even enrolled 
afterward, it being yet in the hands of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. A bill contain- 
ing the same subject-matter, entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Governor to ask for and re- 
ceive the Agricultural Land Scrip from the 
United States,” was enrolled and signed by the 
proper officers of the two Houses as well as by 
the Governor, and then filed at the office of 
the Secretary of State. No bill under such a 
title had gver passed either House of the Legis- 
lature; so that the bill passed was not en- 
rolled nor signed, and the bill enrolled and 
signed was not passed. The Governor based 
his action on the latter bill, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction informed the 
Secretary of the Interior at Washington how 
matters stood. 

In his message dated March 8, 1870, the 
Governor touches on other matters of public 
interest, recommending additional legislation 
in regard to a school-tax, as the law author- 
izing it had been repealed, and great confusion 
ensued therefrom. He uges “the change from 
a military government to a civil government 
in control of the penitentiary,” and recom- 
mends ‘‘ the passage of a law prohibiting any 
further issue or indorsement of bonds for in- 
ternal improvement,” limiting the grant of 
State aid ‘to lines of railroad from the Atlan- 
tie ports of Florida, west to Pensacola, and 
south to Tampa, Charlotte Harbor, and Key 
West, * * * which,” he says, ‘‘ will give us all 
necessary facilities for the rapid and profitable 
development of the State, without regard to 
our financial character, and without burden to 
the people.” His chief object, however, is to 
free the State from her financial embarrassment 
and to redeem her credit. 

During this short session the most impor- 
tant act passed was the Funding Bill, entitled 
“An Act relating to the Finances of the 
State,” intending apparently to execute the 
plan suggested by the Governor in his mes- 
sage. The bill authorized the issue of six per 
cent. State bonds of. various denominations, 
dated July 1, 1870, payable at the capital of 
the State, at the office of the Treasurer, the 
principal within thirty years.after date, the 
interest semi-annually, both in gold; the 
amount of the bonds to cover “‘the entire in- 
debtedness of the State of every kind and char- 
acter, whether bonded debt or otherwise, up 
to and including the first day of July, a. p. 
1870,” according to an exhibit which the 
Comptroller of the State was enjoined to make. 
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This act was vetoed by the Governor. The 
bill having reached him after the Legislature 
had adjourned, he embodied the veto in a 
communication dated June 10, 1870, addressed 
to the Secretary of State, with instruction to 
lay it before the Legislature at the next regular 
session. | His disapproval rests on several rea- 
sons, all concurring to show that, far from 
remedying the evils which the State is labor- 
ing under, the bill, if its provisons were al- 
lowed to take effect, would work injuriously to 
the State. He characterizes the act as follows: 
‘This bill is of most extraordinary character, 
and such as it seems to me could not, under. 
existing circumstances, have passed an intelli- 
gent deliberative body, with an understanding 
of its provisions, and a full appreciation of its 
effects. * * * The principle of the bill is ob- 
viously at war with the purpose and intentions 
of the Legislature in providing for funding the 
public debt, and reaching a cash basis.” 

A Republican State Convention assembled at 
Gainesville on the 17th of August, to nominate 
a member of Congress, and a Lieutenat-Goy- 
ernor of the. State, to be candidates at the elec-: 
tion on November 8th. The nomination for 
Congress was given to Josiah T. Walle, a col- 
ored Senator in the State Legislature. For 
Lieutenant-Governor §. T. Day was nominat- 
ed, who is nota native of Florida. The fol- 
lowing platform was prepared by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and announced under the sig- 
nature of its chairman as follows: 


Fesolved, That the Republican party of Florida 
hereby reaffirms those sacred principles of equal jus- 
tice for all men, regardless of race or color, upon 
which the Republican party was founded, for which 
it has Jabored, and by which it must stand or fall ; 
that it is opposed to all class distinctions, and to all 
class legislation; that it recognizes, in its fullest 
sense, the brotherhood of man, and aims to secure 
for all men equality before the law, and an equal’ 
opportunity for the quiet and unquestioned enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and honors of citi- 
zenship. 

Resolved, That the children of the people are the 
wards of the State, and therefore the most liberal 
provision for their education must be made ; the com- 
mon-school system of the State, already so success- 
fuily inaugurated, must be perfected and enforced, 
and the school-tax, required by the constitution and 
laws, must be promptly collected and faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpose, and to that purpose alone. 

Resolved, That retrenchment and economy should 
be rigidly practised in every department of. the 
government; that every State and county officer 
should be held to a strict personal accountability for 
the faithful performance of his duties, and for the 
safety and proper application of the public property 
and public moneys intrusted to his care; that officers 
and representatives, appointed or elected, should be 
honest, intelligent, and competent men; that the 
taxes should be made. as light as the reasonable ex- 

enses of the State will prt and that they should 

e promptly and faithfully collected ; and, in all re- 
spects, that the State government should be adminis-. 
tered honestly and uprightly, and with a sole regard 
to the interests of the people. 

Resolved, That the proper development of the al- 
most inexhaustible resources of this State, the settle- 
ment of its now wild and unproductive lands, and 
the increase of its producing and tax-paying popula- 
tion, require a large and immediate immigration ; 
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that the most liberal poliey should be adopted by the 
State to secure this immigration, and that all indus- 
trious and intelligent settlers, who will come to Flor- 
ida from other sections of the Union, or from foreign 
lands, will receive a hearty welcome as present co- 
laborers and future fellow-citizens. 

Resolved, That the policy heretofore adopted by 
this State, of chooarediay and assisting the internal 
improvements of the State, is wise and just ; and, in 
order to secure the speedy ye eta of our present 
railroad and canal system, and the construction of 
new roads and canals wherever these will contribute 
to develop the State, and to bring in business and 
population, a helping hand should be extended by 
the State, by a judicious but liberal policy of State 
aid. 

Resolved, That peace and good order must be main- 
tained throughout the State; the civil and criminal 
laws must be firmly and impartially administered ; 
criminals and law-breakers must be promptly pun- 
ished, and life and property must receive certain pro- 
tection; and, if, inany section of this State, are class 
of citizens are not secure in their persons and prop- 
ory aud in the enjoyment of their civil and political 
rights, and if the civil officers, with the means 
placed at their disposal by the civil law, are not able 
to afford to them reasonable protection, the adminis- 
tration should ane any measures which may be ne- 
cessary to secure this protection, and, in so doing, it 
will receive the countenance and support of the Re- 
publican party 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Florida sin- 
cerely sympathizes with the cause of freedom in Cu- 
ba; extends to her san, 9 Seely her heart-felt 
wishes for their early bine over the tyranny of 
Spain, and the speedy establishment of a Cuban re- 
public, and pledges itself to use all legitimate means 
to encourage and assist them. 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Florida is 
in perfect accord with the national Republican party ; 
that it indorses the present national administration, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and the 
acts to enforce the same; and that it indorses the 
State administration in its efforts to execute the laws, 
and to secure for Florida the benefits of a republican 
government, 

Resolved, That no confidence can be placed in the 
political professions of those who have opposed the 
enfranchisement of the colored man, and the subse- 
quent legislation of the Republican party to make his 
rights secure, yielding only an enforced acquiescence 
when further resistance became useless, and who are 
still arrayed, under the name of ‘* Conservatives”? 
and ‘‘Reformers,’’ in hostility to the Republican 
party. 

Resolved, That success is a duty, and the Republi- 
ean party of Florida will do its duty in the coming 
elections. 

The Democratic, styled also ‘‘the Reform 
Conservative,” party of Florida, assembled in 
State Convention at Tallahassee on August 
81st, “for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for Lieutenant-Governor and Congress- 
men, and taking into consideration the general 
nterests of the State, in view of the present 
deplorable condition of public affairs.”  Wil- 
liam D. Bloxham ‘‘ was unanimously nominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor,” and 8. L. Niblack 
was nominated for Congress. 

The following is the platform approved by 
the convention: 

The Conservative party of the State of, Florida in 
convention assembled, having for its object a reform 
of the present corrupt and extravagant administra- 
tion of the State government, by placing in power 


capable and honest men, at the approaching fall 
election, and confidently relying for success upon 
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the honesty, intelligence, and patriotism of the peo- 
ple, without regard to the dead issues and political 
differences of the past, pledges itself: dt 9 

1, To an honest and economical administration of 
the State government, in all its departments, hold- 
ing those who handle the people’s money to the 
strictest accountability for its proper use and appli- 
cation. 

2. To low taxes, requiring only what may be neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the State government 
administered on an economical basis. 

8. To pr aa all monopolies, plundering rings, 
and swindling schemes, by which, under the sane- 
tion of legislative enactment, a few individuals are 
benefited and enriched while the whole people are 
robbed, 

4, To provide for the faithful collection of the 
“ constitutional school-tax,” and to oppose the di- 
versian or application of moneys or funds, raised or 
created for the education of the children of the State, 
to any purposes other than those for which they are 
created. 5 pit 

5. To the equality of all before the law, the pro- 
tection of every citizen in the enjoyment of all his 
rights and privileges, without discrimination or dif- 
ference, and to discountenance and oppose all viola- 
tions of law as subversive of the peace and welfare 
of society. 

6. To encourage immigration, assuring to all who. 
shall cast their fortunes with us a cordial welcome 
social appreciation according to personal worth, full 
protection in the enjoyment and expression of their 
opinions, security in their persons and homes, and a 
friendly and just participation with us in all the 
honors and benefits of our State government. 

4. To favor the adoption of the constitutional 
amendments to come before the next Legislature for 
its action. f 

8. To favor as liberal a system of internal im- 
provements as the resources of the State may safely. 
warrant. 

9. To advocate the removal of all political disa- 
bilities. 

10, To favor the giving of homesteads, out of such 
of the public domain of the State of Florida as she 
can dispose of for this purpose, to actual settlers. 

The moral and material prosperity of Florida de- 
pending upon the establishment of unity, harmony, 
and mutual confidence among all classes of her citi- 
zens, and the Conservative party being the only 
party which proclaims the correct basis for such 
union, we enter the contest with every assurance of 
victory. 

On November 8th the Republican candi- 
dates were elected. Although this result was 
generally known as soon as the election was 
over, its official notice was deferred till the 
end of December. The law prescribes that 
the State Board of Canvassers, composed of 
the Secretary of State, Comptroller, and the 
Attorney-General, or any two of them, shall 
meet at the office of the Secretary of State ‘on 
the first Tuesday next to the fourth Monday 
in November next after any general election, 
or sooner, if the returns shall have been re- 
ceived from the several counties; and proceed 
to canvass the returns of such election, and 
determine who shall have been elected, by the 
highest number of votes, to any office, as 
shown by said returns.” In obedience to this 
law, those officers met on November 29, 1870, 
and began their work. On the 80th, an in- 
junction, issued by the Judge of the Second 
Judicial Circuit of Florida, on the complaint 
filed by William D. Bloxham, was ‘served on 
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the canvassers, “enjoining and restraining 
them from concluding the canvass, and declar- 
ing the result of the election returns now be- 
fore them for Lieutenant-Goyernor, member 
of Congress, and members of the Senate and 
Assembly for the State of Florida, until the 
further order of the court.” 

_ The canvass of the election returns, with 
the result of the election in each county, was 
signed by the Board on December 27, 1870, 
and published. The whole vote cast (except 
nine counties, the returns from which were 
not canvassed, on account, it was said, “ of 
glaring informalities and non-compliance with 
the law’) was 24,278, as follows: for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and member of Congress, Repub- 
lican, 12,446 and 12,439; Democratic, 11,832 
and 11,810, respectively; the Republican ma- 
jority for either candidate was little above 
600. In both Houses of the State Legislature, 
also, the Republicans were elected by small 
majorities; in the Assembly, Republicans 23, 
Democrats 20; in the Senate, Republicans 11, 
Democrats 10. In the Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Twenty-fourth Districts no Senators were 
elected, the returns from the counties which 
compose those districts having been in- 
formal. 

Intimidation to voters during the election, 
and fraud to change the vote after the elec- 
tion, were openly charged by each of the two 
parties against the other. 

The defeated Democratic candidate for the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor refused to ac- 
quiesce in the result as officially declared. 
On January 10, 1871, the first day of the 
January term of the Supreme Court, he ap- 
peared before the court and filed a petition 
for mandamus to isste against the members of 
the Board of Canvassers, requiring them, or 
any two of them, to canvass and count the re- 
turns on file of the recent election for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, particularly the returns from 
the nine counties net canvassed, and to de- 
termine whe was elected by the highest num- 
ber of votes to the said office; also to declare 
that the said William D. Bloxham was elected 
to the said office. The court ordered an alter- 
native writ of mandamus to issue, returnable 
on the 16th, commanding the Board to ‘ com- 
ply with the petition, or show cause why they 
should not do so.” 

On the other hand, Edmund C. Weeks, who 
at the time of the November election filled 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor by appoint- 
ment from Governor Reed since January 24th, 
did not recognize the legality and, conse- 
quently, the validity of the said election, so 
far as that office was concerned, at all. On 
January 12, 1871, therefore, ‘‘the Attorney- 
General of the State filed an information in 
the nature of a guo warranto upon the relation 
of Edmund ©. Weeks from which it appears 
that Mr. Weeks claims to be the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State by virtue of a commission 
from Governor Reed. It further appears that 


Samuel T. Day is recognized by the Senate as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and is exercising the 
duties of the said office; wherefore E. OC. 
Weeks prays that due process of law issue 
against 5S. T. Day, to show by what authority 
he claims the office aforesaid. The writ was 
issued by the clerk of the court as a matter 
os septs returnable on the 16th of January, 

The bonded debt of the State for principal 
and interest on January 1, 1871, was $1,012,- 
372.48. The Comptroller states that, with re- 
gard to the bonds hypothecated in New York, 
he has given the amount approximatively. 
There are, besides, $276,325.28 of Comptroller’s 
warrants and Treasurer’s certificates outstand- 
ing. 

He avers the State’s credit and the value of 
her scrip to be now lower than they were at 
the end of 1869. The want of money in the 
Treasury has subjected the State to enormous 
loss in meeting her current expenses, chiefly 
those made to support public institutions. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, dated 
also on January 2, 1871, shows that the re- 
ceipts of the State during the year 1870 were 
$230,764.44; and the expenditures $208,587.- 
67; leaving a balance on hand of $22,176.77. 
In these sums of receipts and expenditures are 
included $33,713.88, and $66,890.96 of Treas- 
ury certificates issued and redeemed, respec- 
tively. 

The Comptroller, in his recent report, re- 
peatedly takes notice that the financial con- 
dition of the State is now worse than it was a 
year ago, when it was not good. The Gov- 
ernor avers that this is attributable chiefly to 
the agency of the Comptroller himself. 

He affirms, however, that Florida has abun- 
dant resources, which, if properly managed, 
will place the State in such a position, with re- 
gard to its finances, as to rank with the most 
prosperous States of the Union. In order 
to realize this end, he urges a just and equal 
valuation of the property of the State, amount- 
ing, he says, to fifty millions, at least; and 
specifies for the action of the Legislature cleven 
measures. Among these are “the levying an 
annual tax uniformly upon all the property of 
the State sufficient to meet the current ex- 
penses of the government and pay the interest 
upon the State debt; a tax upon railroad, tele- 
graph, and express companies; a law requir- 
ing foreign corporations doing business in the 
State to deposit with the State’s Treasurer 
bonds of this State to the amount of $30,000 
each, as a guarantee of good faith, and protec- 
tion against frauds.” 

Charitable institutions for the unfortunate 
who must depend on the State for being taken 
care of, or educated to some useful art adapted 
to their condition, seem to be wantirg in Flori- 
da as yet. : 

Acts of violence against the lives of citizens, 
and open defiance to the law, appear to have 
prevailed in some sections of the State, so as 
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to disturb the public tranquillity. The Gov- 
ernor having been repeatedly applied to and 
solicited to call out the militia, deemed it pru- 
dent to forbear doing so; but on August 12, 
1870, he issued a proclamation, in which he 
appealed to all good citizens, saying that the 
responsibility and odium of such a state of 
things rested upon the people themselves, who 
seemed by their inaction to countenance the 
offenders. He warned them that, if the out- 
rages complained of were again perpetrated, 
unless the residents in the respective localities 
effectually codperated with him in upholding 
the authority of the law, by aiding the civil 
officers in the exercise of their duty to bring 
the offenders to justice, he should be com- 
pelled to ‘ask aid of the power whose arm he 
feared was then alone strong enough for pro- 
tection.” - 

Concerning public instruction, no report for 
the year 1870 has been submitted to the Legis- 
lature, the superintendent having died in Sep- 
tember last. In his report for 1869, dated 
January 3, 1870, he said that the State system 
of popular education had been successfully in- 
augurated, and that free schools were gaining 
in favor with the people. It seems, however, 
that a great part of the machinery has remained 
inoperative. 

~ FRANCE. At the close of the year 1870, 
France was, in consequence of the German- 
French War, in a greatly-disorganized condi- 
tion. On the 4th of September the republic had 
been proclaimed, and a provisional government, 
called ‘‘ Gouvernement provisoire de la défense 
nationale,” had its seat partly in Paris, partly in 
Bordeaux. The Government consisted of Gen- 
eral Trochu, President, and commanding gen- 
eral at Paris; Jules Favre, Vice-President ; 
Jules Ferry, Secretary; O. Arago, Crémieux, 
Gambetta, Garnier Pagés, Glais Bizoin, Pelle- 
tan, Picard, Rochefort, J.Simon, The ministry, 
appointed on September 4th, was composed as 
follows: Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Gambetta, Minister of the Interior; Gen- 
eral Leflé, Minister of War; Fourichon, Minis- 
ter of Marine; OCrémieux, Minister of Justice ; 
Picard, Minister of Finances; Simon, Minister 
of Public Worship and Instruction; Dorian, 
Minister of Public Works; Magnin, Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Previous to the year 1868 the land forces at 
the disposal of the French Government consist- 
ed of the troops of the regular army alone, from 
the ranks of which the contingents required in 
time of war were exclusively furnished. The 
main object, therefore, of the reorganization of 
the army, was the formation of a militia or 
garde mobile for garrison duty and for home 
service, in order that the entire regular army 
might become available for war purposes. The 
land forces in 1870, according to the new mili- 
tary law, were composed of the regular ac- 
tive army ; the reserve ; and the National Garde 
Mobile. Every able-bodied male inhabitant is 
liable to serve in the regular army (some excep- 
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tions are specified by law), but may furnish 4 
substitute. For service in the National Garde 
Mobile substitutes are accepted in very rare 10- 
stances. The number of recruits to be drafted 
is fixed by a special law for each separate year; 
in 1868 and 1869 the contingent amounted to 
100,000 men per annum; while in 1870 it was 
reduced to 90,000 men. The number of young 
men who annually attain the age at which 
they become liable to military duty amounts 
to about 820,000, of whom about one-half, or 
160,000, are generally able bodied and fit for 
service, Of these 160,000 men, 100,000 are 
usually taken for active service, while the re- 
maining 60,000 are consigned to the National 
Guard. The following deductions must yet be 
made from the above contingent of 100,000: 
1. 9,000 men for the marine; 2. 15,000 men 
who have either previously volunteered or are 
exempt by law; 8. 20,000 who furnish substi- - 
tutes, and are thus exempt from service in the 
regular army, but have to enter the ranks of 
the National Garde Mobile. Thus, of the 
above 100,000 men, only 56,000 remain ayail- 
able for the regular army. They are again 
divided into two classes, of which the first, 
numbering 43,000 men, have to do continuous 
service during five years, and are then con- 
signed to the reserve for the ensuing four 
years. The second class, comprising 13,000 
men, are drilled during one month every year 
for the first five years, but can be called into 
the ranks at any time during that period in 
case ofemergency. During the remaining four 
years of their term they form part of the 
reserve. 

The National Garde Mobile is intended for 
the defense of fortresses, of the coasts and 
frontiers, and for the maintenance of order in 
the interior. Its nominal strength is officially 
computed at 550,000 men, but it has not, so far, 
exceeded 350,000 men actually available for 
service. The regular French army at the be- 
ginning of the year was divided into seven army 
corps, each of which was under the command 
of a marshal of France. The principal divis- 
ions of the army were: the Imperial Guard, 
and the troops of the line. The former con- 
sisted of 16,000 infantry, somewhat more 
than 8,000 cavalry, and 2,500 artillery, with 
72 guns. The infantry of the line consisted 
of 100 regiments of 2,000 rank and file, 
or 200,000 men; to these must be added three 
regiments of Zouaves, with 6,000 men ; four 
regiments of African tirailleurs or Turcos, 
with 9,000 men; twenty battalions of chas- 
seurs, with 14,000 men; one regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, with 8,000 men; and three 
battalions of African light infantry, with 1,000 
men; or, in all, 233,000 men. The cavalry 
of the line comprised ten regiments of heavy 
cavalry or cuirassiers, with 6,000 men; twelve 
regiments of dragoons and four regiments of 
lancers, together 12,000 men; and twenty 
regiments of light cavalry, of which twelve 
regiments were chasseurs and cight regiments 
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hussars, together 12,000 men. To these must be 
added four regiments of Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
2,580 men, and three regiments of Spahis, 
2,976 men, making a total of cavalry of the 
line, of 85,556 men. The field artillery of the 
line consisted of 34,000 men, who, with the 
corps of engineers and the army train, would 
make a total strength of the French field army 
of 343,556 men, namely : 


Infantry, 255,000 men, divided into 374 battalions. 
Cavalry, 38,556 ‘ $8 252 squadrons. 
Artillery, 36,500 ‘ ‘6 164 batteries, 984 guns. 
Engineers, 7,500 ‘‘ a 6 battalions. 

Train, 6,000 * 


The budget for the support of the army, 
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giiting 1870, amounted to about $65,000,000, 
gold. 

At the head of the marine force (in 1870) were 
two admirals, O. Rigault de Genouilly (Janu- 
ary, 1864); F. T. Trehouart (February, 1869) ; 
and sixteen active vice-admirals. Minister 
of the United States in France, E. B. Wash- 
burne, appointed May 28, 1869. Area of 
France, 209,428 square miles; population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1866, 38,067,064. 
The Governor-General of Algeria has since 
handed in an official report to the Conseil Supé- 
rieur del’ Algerie January 1, 1870), from which 
the following has been condensed : 


CIVIL DISTRICT, 


BICTOTR NE Tb -. Ue os ax steayss erect 1,339 204,711 
AT Se Se Se Se Meee 1,348 186,4%5 
COBAIANTINE?)/[oscbes.ckceh ee es 2,077 137,156 
Total in Algeria.......... 4,764 478,842 


Square Miles. |Total Population. 


French, Other Europeans. | Jews, Mohammedans. 
54,965 41,222 | 10,946 97,578 
33,376 34.999 14'336 53,164 
33.288 | 21,692 | 7835 74.351 

121,629 | 97,913 33,117 225,693 


The following territorial changes also took 
place during the year 1870: After the occupa- 
tion of the northeastern part of France by the 
German armies, the Prussian Government took 
charge of the administration of the conquered 
territory of Alsace and Lorraine, and created 
the “ General Governments of Alsace and Lor- 
raine,” the. former of which has an area of 
5,823 square miles, and a population of 1,638,- 
546; the latter of 6,700 square miles with 
1,081,904 inhabitants. A small portion of the 


department of Landes, situated at the mouth - 


of the river Adour, and of an area of 1,235 
acres, has been transferred to the arrondisse- 
ment Bayonne in the department of Basses- 
Pyrénées. The area of the former depart- 
ment has thus been changed to 3,593 square 
miles, with a population of 306,653; that of the 
latter to 2,944 square miles, with 435,526 in- 
habitants. The islands of Toulds and Ber- 
géres have been transferred from the depart- 
ment of Loire-Inférieure to the department of 
Maine-et-Loire; so that the former now has an 
area of 2,794 square miles, with 598,500 inhab- 
jtants; the latter of 2,806 square miles, with 
532,423 inhabitants. The population of the 
larger cities, according to the census of 1866, 
was as follows: 


Paris Orléans... 220.02 h 49,100 
Lyons Besancon 22.56. ..54 46,961 
Marseill Le, Mans... 2... sarees 45,230 
Bordeaux Caen,.... 41,564 
Lille..... Grenoble 40,484 
Toulouse Boulogne 40,251 
Nantes 956 | Dijon 89,193 
UOUOW, Ssiojs tes 2 ees’ 6 Tourcoin 38,262 
St. Etienne ;620 | Clermont. /.. 2.2.2... 37,690 
Strasbourg Nie BL Behe Co) eee aoe cee 37,655 
SRE Shee sec intaisist «cae 79,847 | Cherbourg.......... « 87,21 
WoROD hei we coe EO VA6 Avignon S15. 52% feitess 86,407 
BAV£@.2 5.08 tess AGO GWT PONCE. PS eee afes oie apres 35,678 
BA0(-90 1 \- 60,734 | Dunkerke........... 33,083 
Nimes. fo) 2 et 60,240 | St. Quentin.......... 32,690 
Muhlhouse......... BEATS -PPOItiErs 0% 5 (<<. enrs we 81,034 
Montpellier........ 55,606 | Roubaix ............ 65,091 

(I eeAC Sa 54,817 | Amiens ...../........ 61,063 
Angers...... 5hi56 54,791 | Versailles........... 44,02 
Limoges, ........++ Hoe za OULS eth «taste apis . 42,450 
IN WE a BORER 50,180 | Rochefort. .......-... 30,151 
Naneyeia 27. tht 49,993 | Bourges.........+++6 80,11 
HPOMNE Be ee vice ss s)« 49,231 | 


Vou, x.—20 A 


The expenditures on the state debt, accord- 
ing to the budget for 1870, were estimated as 
follows: 


Interest, Capital. 
1, ConsoLiDATED DEBT: Francs. Francs. 
Rents at 44g per cent....... 37,452,525 832 278,340 
“a 4 ner a 446,096 11,152,400 
‘ 3 cet se 326,026,218] 10,867,540,433 
FPOtAL ch?. Mids Nee Se 363,924,834) 11,710,971,173 
2: Non-ConsoLIDATED DEBT: 
Floating Debt............«. 24,000,000 922,746,900 
SECUTITIES or Jefe nleijes cise 8,'700,000 290,000,000 
Abolition of the Sound dues 248,832) «acess. 
Annual payment to Spain 
for the adjustment of the 
boundary-line of the Py- 
renees 20,000 ieee epimers 
Total 82,968,832} 1,212,7%46,900 
8. ANNUITIES: 
OfOld origin’ «65 65 = oa a a 282,681) iieieiee de 
For the support of veterans. 5,800,000) <_<... 
Civil and Military Pensions} 87,224,500}  ...... 
Old dotations to the Mont 
dew Milan's. 245.45 sesesef. B11, 500|6 1, satsarere 
Totals ie el eh denaeees 93,568,631; -...... 
Grand totalie os 2nd 490,462,297! 12,923,718,073 


The interest payable on the above consoli-. 
dated debt may be distributed among the sey-. 
eral administrations of France as follows: 


On debts incurred up to April 1, 1814 63,363,743" 

On debts created through the invasion of the 
Allies in 1815 101,203,000: 
12,277,983: 


On debts created during the reign of Louis 

Philippe 
On debts created during the Republic of 1848.. 53,923,496 
On debts created during the Second Empire.., 133,156,612 


Total as ‘above: (2.2.22... ..0c. ee eee 363,924,834 


The total state debt, as will be seen by ref 
erence to the preceding table, comprised a: 
capital of 12,923,718,073 francs on January 1, 
1870; to this must be added a war loan of 
750,000,000 francs, authorized by decree of 
the Empress Eugenie, as Regent of the empire, 
of August 21, 1870. It was stipulated that the 
cost of this financial operation, including the 
discount on anticipated payments, should not 
exceed 245,000,000 francs. The loan’was ac- 
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cordingly offered at the rate of 60 franes 60 
centimes, and the whole sum was immediately 
subscribed for. Until the end of October the 
provisional government had not contracted for 
any loan in the proper sense of the word, 
while the floating debt has been increased by 


as yet, 


budget of 1871 h 
estimated budget 
franc = 19 cents): 


1 


the issue of bons to an extent which cannot, 
be even approximately estimated. 
At the outbreak of the war, an act for 
ad not been passed. 
for 1870 was as follows (1 


the 
The 


Ordinary. Extraordinary. 
J, EXPENDITURES, ami ny 
1. Interest on the consolidated public debt......... Seles! «© cine es'elp siete er «oie. 863,924,834 
2 Interest on the non-consolidated public debt........++0++04: vulg een Wayns oe hp > 82,968,832 
Gpients.. 4. ees llihe SMA eae sig. 93,568,631 
4, Imperial Hougsehold,....., 26,500,000 
5. Senate and Corps Législatif. . ey tied ap temisiat: Ace REAR SPARE ne sas we 11,682,020 | eeeeeeee 
6. Allowance on dotation for the Legion of HOnor... id. 52.0 eeneee Wie dale aoe « oy 11,273,780 | weer eee 
_ Total public debt and dotations..........++-++ angie ae eee 589,918,097 | eee wees 
%, Ministry of State.......c.ss205 eeteseeeee ee eeeesernees ee Ae dare costewde 8,042,400 Bhidiche ha 
8. eer or - det eee i ae tli LRA. Seid cieins Separate © ERA o:- 83,843,025 |. seeaeeee 
a). for the administration of JUStICE......-.- eee ee seer eecereeeeerees 
(b). for Public Worship......+++++eeeeere reer ee ee es WE SE. Sie veca.clse's 49,014,581 } ee 3' 
9. Ministry of the Interior... 0... .20-se ee crseeeseeeeer seers cssceseeressserecs 4 59,414,345 13,633,000 
Special Budget. ........-..seeeeeeeee eens eerste cress SUM OS. 0... fous 159,154,000 | wenn wees 
10. Ministry of External Affairs......-....+- mate ares =e RPP OTIS oon 13,161,200 | .«.-.----- 
11, Ministry of Fimance...........+.ssccerecrrersscecnteecsetscescceers 18,483,610 4,825,000 
Special Budget........++- Stet ad ec A AA eee | nN 105,235,790 |  «saeeeee 
12. Ministry of Public Instruction..... pth ort Sie cterba < oit heintale 0.0 nates Sv aapa 24,283,321 1,946,195 
Special Budget....-..+eececersrenetsrsecseets sees srsseces 10,846,000 | + eeeeese 
13. Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works 97,500,653 58,951,850 
Special Budget.........-+2ceesse eee e cess rec ee eeeees 4,669,900 | —eeereees 
144, Ministry of the Imperial Household and Fine Arts......++--++0+rseesereeees 12,151,600 4,960,000 
Total Civil Service.........-eee cere ec ee reer e eee re ee ceeeceeeees 810,344,735 85,016,045 
45, Ministry Of War..........-esecccrscecsemeceesceesec eres seeerenmeccrserccees 873,001,182 2,975,000 
16. General Government of Algeria 14,616,000 24,915,766 
Special Budget......---+---+e++e00+ 198,220 | 8 pan ces’ 
4%. Ministry of Marine........ces.seseceecterecereececnecceesecerscrceseerecers 162,845,022 10,500,000 
Total Military Service.......--- Bini Sauleta « Tea EA GUA Ama Mebett ae oO 550,462,204 88,390,766 
Expenditures for collection of taxes and SUNGTICS........ 2 eee ee eee eee e eee eens 237,941,712 = ctetsier 
Allowances and reimbursements.........see cess eeee reese eer eree seers se eetenees 12,216,000 | — ------s 
Grand total of the General Budget.......-. eae atts arraret SA Ss oe 1,650,882, 748 123,406,811 
Grand total of the Special Budget......--....s sees eeeee eee en tree eees 280,298,910 | © eweeeees 
II. REVENUE 
J, Direct’ Taxes....ccccssnccccsccsececsccarnegecsterseeccccoenasccantsesersenss 832,821,800 éasene a 
2. Register Duty.....---..+seeeeeeeeeeeecr er ees 862,'795,000 . | =. eeeceees 
3. Stamp Duty..........eseeeeeccescce sees eeeserees ove 83,679,000 | we ee eee 
4, Import and Export Duty.....--.s+eeseeseeee ee 15,114,000 | ee ewe eee 
5, Tax ON SUGAr........seecccceetenceserereareccereceeeess 111,808,000 | er eeeeee 
6G. Tax on Salt.......-.ccescessccnccereeterevererenssceceesaess 5840,000 | ee ee eee 
7, Taxes on Wines, Beer, and Liquors.........+-+e-eeeeeeeeeeeee 248,488,000 | . 9 cwweeee H 
8. Divers indirect Taxes........ jones eaeetectatesnsrseteesseemecanes 41,585,000 | ee eeeeee 
9. Revenue from Monopolies and State Institutions.........+--++++- 899,990,020 ua 
10. Revenue from State Domains,....... 6.66 cere e ee eee rece eet eee en eter eee enes 55,401,573 | 9 --s.00e- 
Sum total of Ordimary Revenue... .......eee cece cece eens ceee | ° 1,%88,467,393 Sere 
SpPrRcIAL BUDGET. 
Direct Taxes.....ssccccceccecsccecerscseccccscesetcacesccecenatiedeuiegeenioeseicece 233,789,470 
WATIOUS., cucu crascectercscttecqccescresetepecencaseccebseesacspannreniag eases be mele 5509, 
Totaled seeks Us apeindan cep eebshpadoe ccs eseinieissenisises ew ees 280,298,910 
EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET. 
War indemnity by Cochin China...........0.see seen seen cece cece ener tren eens ress 1,080,000 
Revenue from Forests... ..0+csecer cee cstcc nese eseeeeeensee center eeeemerenecens 8,900,000 
Interest due on Austrian debt (Mont de Milan)............00eeeeeeee tease ere eees 250,000 
Instalment from the Société AlgérienN..... 6... teeee cere eeseeeee cere eseeeeeees 16,666,666 
Balance of the loan of 450,000,000 framcs........- see cece seen eee eee t cere ee ceeeee 15,360,000 
Total..... vis\ied time Dele SSnoea Ae seths vos tak othe tee Evpise SEN ae . 87,256,666 
Surplus of Revenue of the Ordinary Budget......+..+++++eeereeeeee rene A upick « Wea eeTa REDE on 87,584,645 
Total of the Extraordinary Budget..........0.:ceeeeeeeeeeees & Aiea 124,841,311 
RECAPITULATION. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
p. Francs. Francs, 
Ordinary Budget.......0cdissecssscuesseseonrs ee ras 5 2acRalewe bee takes 1,738,467,393 1,650,882,748 
Special Budget...........2.....s000- RR GTA et ee keirens «a KahBens habe eGe ms cee 280,298,910 280,298,910 
Extraordinary Budget........cceseccsdeapeesecsrnseeseercrsnerersesecineccecencs 87,256,666 123,406,811 
Mota. cif. 5. Als a chee | 2,056,022,969 2,054,588,469 
Surplus of Revenue for 1870........++-++++: ,434, eSusede 5 
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The special corimerce * of France was, in 
1868, as follows (value expressed in francs) : 


COUNTRIES, Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain........... 573,000,000 872,000,000 
CEN snap coeneadagon 354,000,000. 272,000,000 
OUVETOM, 5 oo oe 5 conic oes 266,000,000 215,000,000 
Hanseatic Cities........ * 28,000,000 88,000,000 
Switzerland 141,000,000 263,000,000 
327,000,000 171,000,000 
4 §8,000,000 108,000,000 
225,000,000 72,000,000 
146,000,000 29,000,000 
1 40,000,000 30,000,000 
BEML IERUS Cite avsle'e\ 1 echoes arene 47,000,000 * 10,000,000 
S\ICOG OR esa REROR neares 47,000,000 * 8,000,000 
Total Europe..... 2,282,000,000 2,088,000,000 
United States........... 156,000,000 126,000,000 
Spanish Colonies....... * 32,000,060 21,000,000 
New Granada..........: * 5,000,000 19,000,000 
MALT coe Belg ch sles alee 52,000,000 6,000,000 
ROTA oo ce chose) cuslcccteinicce * 50,000,000 36,000,000. 
Argentine Republic... 89,000,000 66,000,000 
COW are EEE Uetiensr Meat ie * 14,000,000 26,000,000 
PON ereneehs deceales eee * 44,000,000 20,000,000 
Total America. . 442,000,000 370,000,000 
British East Indies..... 106,000,000 * 9,000,000. 
TULA SMe Oita os sloce aad 38,000,000 * 2,000,000 
PAPA ricler en daiecle ein Sid ,000,000 * 8,000,000 
Total Asia........ 201,000,000 19,000,000 
PASO II A) Setter fa o soie\ saree 71,000,000 117,000,000 
Other French Colonies..| * 102,000,000 * 62,500,090 
Grand total....... 3,098,000,000 2,656,500,000 


The figures marked (*) are those officially 
reported for 1867, those for 1868 not being 
made available in detail. There is, however, 
a report of the entire special commerce of 
1868, giving the imports at 3,303,700,000 
francs, and the exports at 2,'789,900,000 francs, 
which figures indicate an increase of imports 
in the respective cuuntries, not specified in the 
report for 1868, of 205,700,000 francs, and an 
increase of exports of 133,400,000 francs, as 
compared with 1867. The entire increase of 
the imports of 1868 over those of 1867 amounts 
to 277,200,000 franes, while the entire exports 
fall short of those of 1867, 36,000,000 francs. 
The estimates of the special commerce of 1869 
are: Total imports, 3,174,200,000 frances; ex- 
ports, 3,097,400,000 francs. The movement 
of specie and precious metals during the years 
1868-69 was as follows: 


| 1868. 1869. 
PDO ES a ciniaectars as stale lcarmie | 687,000,000 646,000,000 
LPS OO Nab oae OOEOnn 865,000,000 266,800,000 


On the 1st of January, 1870, the total length 
of railroads which were in operation was 10,- 
662 miles; besides, permission had been grant- 
ed for the construétion of 4,023 miles. Of the 
railroads in operation there were 5,054 miles 
with double track. The length-of telegraphic 
lines, in 1869, was 26,605 miles, length of wire 
72,815 miles; length of lines of electric sema- 


* By special commerce those imports are understood 
which are intende@ for consumption in France, and the 
exons of such articles and commodities as are produced 
in France. 
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phores, in 1868, 895 miles; length of wire, 1,825 
miles; length of submarine cables, 859 miles. 
Number of telegraph-offices, in 1869, 2,625 ; 
number of home and international dispatches 
received and forwarded, in 1869, 4,218,183.. 
The French blue-book for the administration 
of the interior contains the following state- 
ment of the improvements introduced into the 
telegraph system during the year 1869: In 
France and Oorsica 225 new telegraph-stations 
were opened; the improved apparatus of 


. Meyer, which gives fac-similes of the dis- 


patches, was introduced on the Paris-Lyons 
and Paris-Bordeaux lines. The rates for home 
dispatches were considerably reduced, while 
the completion of the Franeco-American cable 
line caused a reduction, in the rate of a dis- 
patch from Paris to New York, from 137 francs 
25 centimes to 387 francs 50 centimes. The 
receipts during the first nine months of the 
year exceeded the total receipts of the pre- 
vious year by more than one million franes. 
The ministerial crisis which had begun in 
December, 1869, ended on January 8d by the 
appointment of anew Cabinet, under the presi- 
dency of Emile Ollivier. The new ministry was, 
according to the Journal Officiel, composed as 
follows: Minister of Justice and Religion, 
Emile Ollivier; Foreign Affairs, Count Napo- 
leon Daru; Interior, Chevandier de Valdrome; 
Finances, Louis Joseph Buffet; War, General 
Edmund Lebceuf; Marine, Regault de Ge- 
nouilly ; Public Instruction, Emile Alexis Le- 
gris; Public Works, Marquis de Talhouet; 
Agriculture and Commerce, Charles Louvet; 
Fine Arts, Maurice Richard; the Emperor’s 
Household, Count Vaillant; president of Coun- 
cil of State, Esquiron de Parieu. Only two 
of the members, the Ministers of War and 
Marine, had been members of the preceding 
ministry; all the others were new men. A 
novel feature in the composition was the sepa- 
ration of the ministry of Fine Arts from that 
of the Emperor’s household. The press of 
France, on the whole, showed itself favorable 
to the new ministry, which, it was expected, 
would unite the moderate wing of the Liberal 
opposition with the Government party for the 
support of the dynasty and the gradual intro- 
duction of some of the most urgent reforms. 
The organs of the radical party had, of course,” 
no confidence in the ministerial promises, and 
some ultra-conservative papers made their 
support of the new Oabinet dependent upon 
the condition that the policy ‘‘be not too 
bold.” .Among the earliest steps of the new 
Cabinet, which were regarded as concessions 
to public opinion, was the abolition of the 
censorship of foreign papers by an order of the 
Minister of the Interior, and, on the 5th of Jan- 
uary, the removal of Baron Haussmann, who, 
as prefect of the department of the Seine, was 
succeeded by Chevreau, and the appointment 
of Odillon Barrot as President of the Com- 
mittee of Decentralization. On the 15th of 
January, the new Prime Minister gave in the 
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Senate the following explanation of the policy 
of his Cabinet: 
For the last five or six years there has existed, in 


the country and in the political bodies which repre- 
sent ity a very great divergency of opinion as to 
whether the Emperor's government was 


with a régime more li than that of 1852. On the 
one h it was said, the Government cannot and 
should not abandon the institutions of that year; it 
cannot depart with impunity from its origin, which 
is the principle of authority, preceding govern- 
ments fell because they had the weakness to make 
eoncessions when it would have been more wise" and 
politie to resist; experience shows that all the gov-- 
ermments which abandon themselves to those chi- 
merical fancies will meet the same fate. To that 

thesis it was replied that the Imperial Government 
might and could accord a wide extension of political 
rights, because it had its origin in a particular fact 
unknown to any other government, and which was 
universal suffrage. Moreover, history shows that 
governments have never been saved by resistance ; 
their strencth and welfare are always due to timely 
eancessions. For twelve years we have always in 
our counsels to the Emperor's government affirmed 
that it could and there tees the widest extension 
to the public liberties. That language was heard, 
and the sovereign, showing that rare example of a 
ynan who is sufficient for two tasks, after having ac- 
eorded every thing to authority, generously aban- 
doned himself to liberal principles, and instituted a 
constitutional government. hat is why we are 
here. We are the representatives of thatidea. We 
were asked, st a moment not critical, but serious, to 
put it into practice by the union of the principle of 
authority with the most complete liberty. The task 
was difficult, we do not deny. The conflict continues, 
but the character of it has been changed. Liberty 
now exists, but s second combat has commenced. + 

new party, composed of audacious men, earnest and 
respectable, have risen_up to oppose that Em ire 
founded on liberty. ‘“* We do not accept you,” they 
say; “.we will oppose you without mercy and with-. 
out ceasing; you are 3 constitutional, jamentary, 
and bowrgeoiss liberty ; we are the revolution, radical, 
indefatigable, and inflexible, and we open the con- 
fic.” @ accept the challenge, and our mission, I 
say te our honor, will be not only to maintain the 
conflict, but to triumph. We will triumph while 
continuing with jealous care to represent faithfully 
the legitimate desires of public opinion. We wil 
triumph by employing, if necessary, resistance, but 
never reaction. 

The replies made by the Emperor to the 
usual New-Year compliments presented no 
points of importance. The President of the 
Corps Législatif was addressed by the Emperor 
with the following words: 

The assurances of devotion which you address to 
me in the name of the Corps Législatif render me 


happy. Never was our good understanding more 
necessary. New circumstances -have augmented 
your prerogatives without diminishing the authority 


given me by the nation. In sharing the responsi- 
bility with the great bodies of state I feel more con- 
fident of overcoming the difficulties in the future. 
When a traveller has gone a long journey and lays 
aside a portion of his burden, he is not weakened, 
but gains new strength to continue his march. 

The strength of the new Cabinet was soon 
to be put to a severe test. A member of the 
imperial family, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, had 
sent to Henri Rochefort, the editor of the 
Marseillaise, a challenge, for a very violent at- 
tack upon him in the columns of that journal. 
In return, one of the writers of the Marseil- 
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laise, Grousset, sent a chall to the prince 
through two of his friends, Victor Noin and 
M. de Fonvielle. Noir and Fonyielle went to 
the house of the prince at Auteuil, and, in con- 
sequence of an excited conversation which 
followed the presentation of the challenge, 
Noir, it is A a gave Bonaparte a blow in 
the face. The prince, who has long been 
known to be a man of ungovernable temper, 
drew a revolyer and inflicted upon Noir a 
wound which soon proved fatal. This act 
threw Paris into the wildest excitement. The 
leaders of the radical papers endeavored to 
rouse the wrath of the masses, and, if possi- 
ble, to raise the standard of revolt. Roche- 
fort, in the Marseillaise, made a ferocious at- 
tack upon the Emperor, and called on Paris to 
rise and annihilate all the Bonapartes at once. 
An immense concourse of people attended the 
funeral of Noir, January 12th, at Neuilly; but 
the advice of Flourens, to traverse Paris with 
the coffin and to defy the Government, which 
had put the garrison of Paris, 80,000 strong, 
under arms, was not approved by Rochefort, 
and not adopted by the people. The ministers 
decided to bring Rochefort to immediate trial 
for his seditious conduct, and, as he was a 
member of the Corps Législatif, asked the lat- 
ter for permission to do so. The permission 
was given Jannary 17th, by 226 against 34 
yotes; and, on January 22d, Rochefort was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 3,000 francs. The arrest, on February 
7th, of Rochefort, who refused to obey a notice 
served upon him, and surrender himself, led to 
revolutionary rioting in Paris, which was, 
however, soon and easily suppressed. Of the 
persons arrested during the riots, those con- 
victed of carrying arms were condemned to 
three and four months’ imprisonment, and those 
convicted of uttering seditious cries to fifteen 
and thirty days’ imprisonment. Gustave Flou- 
rens was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and 100 franes fine, and M. Deveure, 
publisher of La Marseillaise, to two months’ 
imprisonment and 500 frances fine for publish- 
ing false news. 

The Chamber of Accusation of the High 
Court of Justice, on February 18th, gave judg- 
ment in the case of Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
The judgment decided that Prince Pierre Bo- 
naparte be sent before the High Court on the 
double charge—1l, Of mewrtre (homicide) on 
the person of Victor Noir, with the aggravat- 
ing circumstance that the crime was preceded, 
accompanied, or followed, by the second of- 
fence, viz—2. An attempt to take the life of 
M. Ulric de Fonvielle. Those crimes are pro- 
vided for by article 304 of the Penal Code, 
worded as follows: 

Meurtre is punished by death when it shall have 
preceded, accompanied, or followed any other crime ; 
also when it shall have had for its object to prepare, 
facilitate, or execute a misdemeanor, or to’ favor the 
fiight or assure impunity of the authors or accom- 


plices of that offence. In all other cases the punish- 
ment shall be hard labor for life. 
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On the following day, February 19th, an 
imperial decree convoked the Chamber of 
Judgment of the High Court of Justice for 
March 21, 1870, at Tours. The court met at 
the appointed time, and the trial terminated 
in the acquittal of the prince from the charge 
of voluntary homicide. He was, however, sen- 
tenced to defray the expenses of the trial, and 
to pay an indemnity of 25,000 francs. 

On March 22d the Emperor addressed to 
Prime-Minister Ollivier the following impor- 
tant letter, in which the ministry is requested 
to prepare a senatus-consultum, for dividing the 
legislative power between the two Chambers: 


I think it opportune, under present circumstances 
to adopt all reforms required by the constitutional 
government of the empire, in order to put an end to 
the immoderate desire for a change which prevails in 
certain minds, and also not to leave public opinion 
unsettled by creating instability. 

The first place I accord to those reforms which 
refer to the Constitution andthe prerogatives of 
the Senate. The Constitution of 1852 had, above 
all things, to provide the Government with the 
means of establishing authority and order, but it re- 
mained to be perfected. But it was necessary that 
it should remain perfectible, as long as the state of 
the country would not permit the establishment of 
public liberties on solid bases. At the present time, 
when successive changes have gradually created a 
constitutional régime in harmony with the bases laid 
down in the Poua, it is important to replace, in 
the domain of law, all that more specially has refer- 
ence to the preservation of legislative order, to im- 
press a definite character upon the latest reforms, to 
place the Constitution above all controversy, to call 
upon the Senate—that grand body which contains so 
many brilliant men—to lend to the new régime their 
most efficacious concurrence. 

I therefore request you to come to an understand- 
ing with your colleagues and lay before me the draft 
of a senatus-consultum which shall firmly fix the fun- 
damental dispositions derived from the plébiscite of 
1852, and which shall divide the legislative power 
between the two Chambers, and restore to the nation 
that portion of constituent power it had delegated to 
me. NAPOLEON. 


On March 28th, Ollivier laid before the Sen- 
ate the draft of the senawtus-consultwm, together 
with avery full exposé des motifs. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the exposé are of special 

interest, as a review of the Napoleonic specu- 
lations on, and experiments in, constitutional 
government : 


The existence of a second Chamber is considered 
by publicists as an axiom of political science; and, 
by free nations, as a guarantee of social stability. 

The downtall of constitutions, monarchical or re- 
publican, which have refused to admit that neces- 
sity, is not less significant than the duration of those 
which have adapted themselves to it.. The power- 
lessness of the Constitutions of the 3d September, 
1793, and of the 4th November, 1848, does not prove 
less than the energetic vitality of those of England 
or the United States. Who, indeed, could reason- 
ably deny that every thing should not be accorded to 
the force of impulsion, that, in nature as well as in 
science, an allowance should be made for the force 
of resistance, and that progress is only certain when 
it is the result of such a double action? Single as- 
semblies are, doubtless, not necessarily hostile to a 
conservative spirit; they have often served it with 
courage; sometimes, nevertheless, subject to the 
pressure of the people, ‘* whose nature is,” according 
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to the expression of Montesquieu, ‘‘ to act with pas- 
sion,’”’ they have subordinated permanent interests 
to impulses of the moment. Therefore it is desirable 
that a second assembly, with more control over itself, 
and less subject to passing influences, should pre- 
vent, or at least moderate, precipitate or unreflecting 
movements. 

A second Chamber, composed of all those men 
who have made themselves illustrious in a civil ora 
military career, would be useful if it had no other 
effect than to accustom to habits of respect a society 
which has not always sufficiently remembered how 
much worship of the past renders a nation worthy of 
the good fortunes of the future. But, in a monarchy, 
a second Chamber has not only a moral action ; it is 
the natural intermediary between the hereditary and 
the elective powers; it foresees, appeases, moderates 
shocks, and assures an additional protection to the 
monarch, who is already covered by the ministerial 
responsibility. 

nder the present organization two Chambers can- 
not be said to exist. The Senate and the Legislative 
Body move in two different spheres; constitutional 
laws are reserved for the one, and ordinary measures 
for the other, so that there exist a constitutional as- 
sembly and a legislative one in juxtaposition, rather 
than two legislative chambers. 

The Emperor saw the inconveniences of that xé- 
gime, and has already granted to the Senate certain 
participation in the legislative power; in 1867 by the 
suspensive veto, and in 1869 by the absolute veto. 
But such a share is not sufficient. The efficacy of it 
is seen when the Legislative Assembly adopts meas- 
ures vainly opposed by the ministers ; the Senate may 
then come to the aid of the Government. 

But what would the Senate do if the Legislative 
Assembly systematically rejected the bills presented 
by the crown? Of what use wouldits veto be? What 
it would require in such a case is a right of approval, 
and how could it exercise such a prerogative with 
respect to laws not submitted toit? The situation 
would be very different if the Government could, as 
it pleased, lay its propositions before either Assem- 
bly. 

The right of choosing the members of the second 
Chamber is, in France, one of the attributes of the 
crown. The nation, in instituting the dynasty, dele- 
gated to the sovereign that right as well as that of 
appointing the judges; immobility has in each case 
appeared a sufficient guarantee for the independence 
of the authority. The Councils-General have been 
erroneously compared with the American Legisla- 
tures. The former bodies, even when their powers 
shall have been extended by a law of decentraliza- 
tion, will only bear a very distant resemblance to the 
American Assemblies, which are in reality Parlia- 
ments. Besides, in the United States, the organiza- 
tion of the Senate, in all its parts, is only the conse- 
quence of the Federal régime. None of the elective 
systems proposed, down to this day, have appeared 
to us more satisfactory. They would weaken the 
Senate instead of strengthening it, and would reduce 
it to the state of a pale imitation of the Legislative 
Body. Moreover, why in a great country of uni- 
versal suffrage abandon every thing to the chances 
of election? Why not reserve a means of rewarding 
eminent services, of grouping together the illustrious 
men of the country, of utilizing their experience, 
and at the same time of introducing into public life, 
of forming, by study, by discussion, and the conduct 
of affairs, distinguished men, who, having neither 
the local influence nor the popular favor which assures 
electoral successes, would remain all their lives ex- 
cluded, unemployed, and impatient, if power had not 
been given to the Emperor to remark them, to call 
them, and to place them in communication with the 
country? There, however, exists in the organization 
of the Senate a void which requires to be filled up. 
The Legislative Chamber restrains the sovereign by 
the voting of supply and bills, and by the ministerial 
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responsibility ; it_is itself restricted by the control 
of the Senate and by the right of dissolution pos- 
sessed by the Emperor. But the Senate is subject to 
no moderating power, Suppose that a conflict should 
arise between it and the ot er Chamber, or the sover- 
eign, as occurred in France with respect to the con- 
version of renée, or in England relative to electoral 
reform, there exists no means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty, and one alone of the powers might paralyze 
indefinitely the action of the two others. There was, 
consequently, a necessity to introduce into the Con- 
stitution a principle which should fill the place, with 
respect to the immovable Chamber, of the right of 
dissolution to which the temporary Assembly is ex- 
posed, With that view we propose to you to decide 
that the Emperor shall have the faculty of increasin 
the number of the Senators, Thus the influence 0 
the nation may be exercised in a direct manner on a 
body which would escape all control if it remained 
firm. But the number of Senators shall never be 
allowed to exceed two-thirds of the Deputies, nor 
shall more than twenty be appointed annually. If 
from a fear of being subject to the reponderance 0: 
the Senate, its individuality were estroyed, such a 
step would be going from one extreme to another; 
and, instead of improving the institution, would com- 
promise it. 

‘As soon as the Senate shall have been associated 
in the legislative power, it cannot be allowed to re- 
tain the exclusive right of modifying the Constitu- 
tion ; for, instead of ‘being a moderator, it would be- 
come a dominating authority. But to whom should 
that mission be confided? We think that there is 
eause to make a distinction between the different ar- 
ticles of the Constitution. Some are only a textual 
reproduction, or an intimate or necessary consequence 
of the dispositions of the plebiscite ; others are or- 
ganic rules of lesser importance. We propose to you 
to declare that these latter shall belong to the legis- 
lative power; that consequently the elective body, 
as well as the Senate and the Emperor, shall have 
the right of demanding a revisal of them, and that 
none of the modifications thus effected by one of the 


three powers shall be valid until after the vote or | 


sanction of the two others. 

As to that part of the Constitution which repro- 
duces the plebiscitary dispositions, or‘is closely con- 
nected with them, we have already made it the very 
substance of the constituent power; ‘and, in order 
that the sharing should have an authentic and defi- 
nite character, we have summed up in an annex all 
the classes of the present Constitution, which, re- 
taining their primitive nature, will form that of the 
empire ; all the rest will only have the value of alaw. 
Thus restricted, the Constitution onl contains that 
which is attached to the right of the deynuaey and the 
organization of the public powers. nder such cir- 
eumstances we found that there would be no impro- 
priety in protecting it against too facile or too fre- 
quent changes; we have returned to the rigor of 
principles ; we have restored the constituent power 
to the whole nation; the country only can hencefor- 
ward modify the fundamental pact, on the proposi- 
tion of the Emperor. The Constitution will not be 
unchangeable; but a plebiscitum alone will have the 
faculty of bringing it to perfection. A direct legisla- 
tion by the people was claimed in former times by 
the democratic party. This pretension, chimerical 
for ordinary laws, is well founded in respect of those 
of a constitutive character, referring only to a few 
simple points easy to be apprehended. The neces- 
sity of proceeding by way of plebiscita does not render 
progress impossible, as the voting of one doesnot pre- 
sent greater difficulties than the summoning of a con- 
stituent assembly or a convention; the only effect is 
that of rendering longer and more serious the prepa- 
ration that will precede reforms. And all this is 
desirable. Constitutional controversies, too much 
prolonged, irritate, sow divisions, and form an obsta- 
cle to the daily task of governments. While people 
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are in altercation about the equilibrium of powers, 
they cannot study practical reforms, or devote them- 
selves to the moral, intellectual, and material amelio- 
ration of the greatest number, the supreme object of 
all political science. ales cAI a 
nd, after all, where is the advantage of passing 
such a multitude of laws? As Joseph de aistre 
said excellently well about the government of our 
neighbors, ‘The true Constitution is that public 
spirit, admirable, unique, infallible, above all praise, 
which conducts, preserves, and saves every thing— 
what is written is nothing.” i139 

We can now take an account of what has happened 
since 1852. fi 

In principle, as we have already pointed out, the 
constituent power, as bein the very essence of sov- 
ereignty, resides in the whole nation. But, in reality, 
this faculty has rarely been exercised by the country 
itself, In ancient times it was delegated toa single 
individual, to a legislator, according to the expression 
of Rousseau. Since the Revolution of 1789 it has 
been confided to Assemblies, called Constituent, or 
Conventions ; in 1852 the people ronounced direct- 
ly, and fixed personally their own estinies. But the 
plebiscita only regulated the fundamental principles 
df the new Government. The task of drawing from 
them the practical conclusions, the necessary conse- 
quences, was intrusted by popular suffrage to the 
sovereign, assisted by a Senate composed of the most 
notable persons in the country. Thus, in 1851 and in 
1852, the pope did two things—it used directly one 
portion of the constituent power, and delegated the 
other to the Emperor. It returned plebiscita and au- 
thorized senatus-consulta. 

The limit within which the senatws-consultum was 
to operate was fixed by the terms and motives of the 
delegation agreed to. There would be no mistake 
about the matter. The public had just emerged from 
a revolution ; every man might have convineed him- 
self, by personal experience, of the danger of sud- 
den innovations, and of the risk ineurred by violent 
transformations. Order was demanded before every 
thing else. But whether that old traditions had not 
been stifled in some hearts by present fears, or that 
the logical clear-sightedness w ichis the appanage of 
our race, surviving the impulses of a reaction, did 
not allow men to forget that a Ve tee dictatorship 
would be the gravest and most humiliating of disor- 
ders ; thanks also to the sagacity of a prince, who, be- 
ing master of every thing, chose to command nothing, 
the people did not delegate their constituent power 
to be used against liberty ; on the contrary, they con- 
fided to the sovereign they had taken for their chief 
the mission of establishing freedom, but, wishing 
that liberty to be solid, they only asked for it to be 

rogressive; and, being cured by events of the thirst 
or startling novelties, and the taste for absolute sys- 
tems, they left to the man of their choice the power 
of determining the hour when the development of 
each immunity would become opportune. 

Such was the compact pine in 1851 and 1852 
between universal suffrage and the heir of the name 
of Napoleon. This treaty has been executed. Nu- 
merous senatus-consulta have been passed, and there 
is not one of them that has not consecrated a con- 
quest of some free institution. The preference was 
first given to civil liberties; but, after 1860, political 
ones had their turn, and they have never since lost 
it. One need only recall to memory the days of 
January 19th and September 8th. From progress to 
progress, France has arrived, without any convulsion, 
and through a series of peneficial struggles in which 
no parties were defeated, at the point of giving her- 
self a strong and free government, which, without 
weakening any of the essential mainsprings of au- 
thority, discourages no hope of improvement, and 
which, independent alike of those who seek to urge 
it onward and of those who strive to keep it back, 
secures the destinies of democracy by the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government. 
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The text of the senatus-consultum was as 
follows: 


ArtictE 1. The Senate shares the legislative pow- 
er with the Emperor and the Lower Chamber. It 
has the initiative of bills; nevertheless, every 
financial measure must first be voted by the other 
House. 

Art. 2. The number of Senators may be raised to 
two-thirds of that of the Deputies, without includ- 
ing those who are members by right of that high as- 
sembly. The Emperor cannot name more than twen- 
ty in each year. 

Art. 3. The constituent power attributed to the 
Senate by articles 81 and 32 of the Constitution of 
January 14, 1852, ceases to exist. 
Arr. 4, The dispositions annexed to the present 
senatus-consultum, which are comprised in the plé- 
béscites of December 14 and 21, 1851, and December 
21 and 22, 1852, and which sprang from it, form the 
Constitution of the empire. 

Art. 5. The Constitution can only be modified by 
the people. 


CHAPTER II.—OF THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY AND THE RE- 
GENCY. 

I. The imperial dignity conferred on Napoleon 
HI. by the plebiscite of November 21, 1852, is hered- 
itary in the direct and legitimate heirs of Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, from male to male, in the order 
of primogeniture, and to the perpetual exclusion of 
women and their descendants. 

III. Napoleon IIl., if he has no male heir, can 
adopt the children and legitimate descendants in the 
male line of the brothers of Napoleon I. The adop- 
tion is interdicted to the successors of Napoleon Til. 
and their descendants. If, after the adoption, Napo- 
leon III. should have any male heirs, the children so 
adopted cannot be called to succeed him until after 
his legitimate successors. Such act of adoption is 
interdicted to the successors of Napoleon III. and 
their heirs. : 

IV. In default of a legitimate or adopted heir, are 
ealled to the throne Prince Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his direct heirs, natural and legitimate, from male to 
male by order of primogeniture, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of women and their descendants. 

V. In default of a lawful or adopted heir of Napo- 
leon III., and of the successors in the collateral line 
taking their rights from the preceding article, the 

eople nominates the Emperor and regulates in his 
family the hereditary order from male to male, to 
the perpetual exclusion of females and their descend- 
ants. The draft of the plebiscite is successively dis- 
cussed in the Senate and Legislative body on the 
proposition of the ministers formed into council of 
government. Up tothe moment when the election 
of the new Emperor is terminated, the affairs of the 
state are directed by the ministers in office, forming 
a council of government and deliberating by a ma- 
jority of votes. c 

VI. The members of the family of Napoleon ITI. 
called eventually to the chance of inheriting, and 
their descendants of both sexes, form part of the 
imperial family. They cannot marry without the 
Emperor’s authorization ; and their marriage without 
that permission entails the privation of all claim 
to the succession, both for the person contracting the 
said union and for his descendants. Nevertheless, 
if there should not be any issue from such marriage, 
in case of a dissolution caused by decease, the prince 
who has contracted it recovers his right of sueces- 
sion. The Emperor fixes the titles and conditions of 
the various other members of the family ; he has full 
authority over them, and regulates their duties and 
rights by statutes. 

Vi The regency of the empire is regulated by 
the senatus-consultum of July 17, 1856. However, in 
cases provided for by paragraph three of article five, 
the Legislative Body is convoked at the same time as 
the Senate. In the case foreseen in the paragraph 
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which follows, the votes of the Legislative Body co- 
operate with those of the Senate in the election of 
regent. 

VIII. The members of the imperial family, called 
eventually to the succession, take the title of French 
princes. The eldest son of the Emperor takes the 
title of Prince Imperial. 

IX. The French princes are members of the Sen- 
ate and of the Council of State when they have at- 
tained the age of eighteen years completed: but they 
cannot sit in them without the consent of the Em- 
peror. 


CHAPTER III.—FORM OF THE EMPEROR’S GOVERNMENT. 


X, The Emperor governs with the aid of the min- 
isters, the Senate, the Legislative Body, and the Coun- 
ceil of State. 

XI. The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the Emperor, the Senate, and the Legislative 


Body. 

XiL. The initiative of laws belongs to the Emper- 
or, the Senate, and the Legislative Body. Neverthe- 
less, every bill imposing a tax must first be voted by 
the Lower Chamber. 


CHAPTER IV.—OF THE EMPEROR. 


XII. The Raver is responsible to the French 
people, to whom he has always a right to make an 
appesl: 

IV. The Emperor is the chief of the state. He 
commands the land and sea forces, declares war, con- 
tracts treaties of peace, alliances, and commerce, nomi- 
nates to all posts, and fixes the regulations and de- 
crees necessary for the execution of the laws. 

XV. Justice is administered in his name. 

XVI. He has the right to grant pardons and to ac- 
cord amnesties. 

XVII. He sanctions and promulgates the laws. 

XVIII. The modifications to be hereafter made in 
the laws, customs tariffs, or postal charges by inter- 
national treaties, will only be obligatory after having 
been voted by the Chambers. 

XIX. The ministers depend only on the Emperor. 
(Reproduction of the plebiscite.) They deliberate in 
council, with his Majesty presiding, and are respon- 
sible. 

XX. The ministers can be members either of the 
Senate or of the Legislative Body. They can enter 
either assembly when they please, and have a 
right to be heard whenever they think proper to 
speak. 

XXI. The ministers, Senators, Deputies, per- 
sons composing the Council of State, officers of the 
army and navy, judges and public functionaries are 
to take the following oath: ‘‘ I swear obedience tothe 
Constitution and fidelity to the Emperor.”’ 

XXII. The senatus-consulta of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, and 23d of April, 1856, relative to the civil 
list, remain in force. In future, the allowance to 
the crown shall be fixed for the whole duration of 
the reign by the Legislature which meets after the 
Emperor’s accession. 


OHAPTER VI.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


XXVIII. The basis of election is the population. 

XXIX. The Deputies are returned by universal 
suffrage, and are to be voted for individually. 

XXX. They will be chosen for a period which can- 
not be less than three years. 

XXXI. The Lower Chamber discusses and votes 
Jaws and taxes. 

XXXII. It chooses, at the commencement of each 
session, its president, vice-presidents, and secre- 
taries. 

XXXII. The Emperor convokes, adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and dissolves the Chamber, Tn the latter case 
his Majesty is bound to summon a new one within 
six months. 

XXXIV. The sittings are public, but at the re- 
quest of five members they can be held in secret. 


> 
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CHAPTER VII.—OF THE OOUNOIL OF STATE. 


XXXV. The Council of State is charged, under 
the direction of the Emperor, to draw up the bills 
and regulations of the public administration, and to 
solve any difficulties that may arise in the conduct 
of affairs. 

XXXVI. It sustains, in the name of the Goyern- 
ment, the discussion of bills in the Senate and Le- 
gislative Body. ( t 

XXXVII. The ministers hold rank in the Council 
of State, and have a right to sit there and vote. 


OHAPTER VII.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


XXXVIII. Petitions can be pRpenete either to 
the Senate or to the Legislative Body. 


In April, two of the ministers, Buffet and 
Count Daru, who belonged to the party of the 
left centre, resigned, because the Government 
did not agree to their demand so to change 
the senatus-consultum as to allow an appeal 
to the plébiscite only in cases when the draft 
of the plébiscite shall have been agreed to by 
both Chambers. At the request of the Govern- 
ment, the Legislative Body adjourned until the 
Thursday following the vote on the plébiscite. 
The Senate approved the draft of the senatus- 
consultum on April 20th. A few days later 
(April 23d), an imperial decree convoked the 
people for May 8th to vote on the following 
plebiscite: “The people approves the liberal 
reforms which the Emperor, with the assist- 
ance of the great bodies of state, has carried 
through in the Constitution of 1860, and adopts 
the senatus-consultum of April 20, 1870.” The 
Emperor, on the same day, issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

PatAce oF THE TuILERIES, April 23, 1870. 

Frenoumen: The Constitution of 1852, drawn up 
in virtue of the powers which you conferred on me, 
and ratified by the eight millions of suffrages which 
reéstablished the empire, has given to France eighteen 
years of calm and prosperity which have not been 
Without glory ; it has insured order, and left a way 
open for all possible amelicrations. Thus, the more 
that security has been consolidated, the larger has 
been the share given to liberty. 

But successive changes have altered the plebisci- 
tary bases, which could not be modified without an 
appeal to the nation. It becomes, therefore, indis- 
pensable that the new constitutional compact shall 
receive the approbation of the people, as did former- 
ly those of the republic and of the empire, At those 
two periods the opinion prevailed as I myself be- 
lieve at this day, that every thing done without you 
is illegal. 

The Constitution ofimperial and democratic France, 
reduced to a small number of fundamental disposi- 
tions which cannot be changed without your assent, 
will have the advantage of rendering definitive the 
progress already accomplished, and of putting the 
principles of the Government beyond the reach of 
political fluctuations. The time too often lost in 
violent and sterile controversies may henceforward 
be more usefully employed in seeking out the means 
of promoting the moral and material welfare of the 
greatest number. 

I address all of you who, on the 10th of December, 
1848, surmounted all obstacles to place me at your 
head; all who for twenty-two years have unceasingly 
enlarged my position by your suffrages, sustained 
me by your codperation, and recompensed me by 
your affection. Give me now a fresh proof of confi- 
dence. In bringing to the urn an affirmative vote 
you will dissipate the menaces of the revolution, you 
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will establish order and liberty on a solid basis, and 
yender more easy in the future the transmission of 
the crown to my son. 

You were almost unanimous eighteen years ago 
in conferring on me the most extended powers: be 
as unanimous at present in agreeing to the transfor- 
mation of the imperial régime. A great nation can- 
not attain its full development without the support 
of institutions which guarantee at once both stability 
and progress. 

To the request which I address to you, to ratify 
the liberal reforms realized during the last ten years 
reply Yes. As to me, faithful to my origin, shall 
inspire myself with your ideas fortify myself by 
your resolves, and, trusting in rovidence, will not 
cease to labor unremittingly for the prosperity and 
grandeur of France. NAPOLEON. 


The plébiscite was opposed in the most de- 
cided manner by the democratic opposition. 
An “ Anti-Plebiscitary Address” was issued 
by the Democratic Committee in Paris, in 
which they say to the people: 


Will you, under the semblance of a parliamentary 
system, consolidate personal government? If you 
wish to do so, vote “ Yes.”? But, if you bear in mind 
the teaching of events, if you have not forgotten the 
eighteen years of oppression, of outrages to liberty, 
nor Mexico, nor Sadowa, nor the debt increased by 
five milliards, nor the budgets exceeding two mill- 
jards, nor the conscription, nor the heavy taxes, nor 
the enormous contingent#—then you cannot vote 
“Yes.” For all these evils—the traces of which 
France will be unable for a long time to efface—are 
the result of two plébiscites taken eighteen years ago 
similar to that which is now submitted to you. For 
it is a signature in blank that is required from you, 
the alienation of your sovereignty, the infeudation 
of the popular right in the hands of one man and 
one family, the confiscation of the imprescriptible 
right of future generations. In the name of the 
sovereignty of the people and of the national dignity, 
in the name of order and social peace, which can only 
be obtained through the conciliation of interests and 
classes in a system of free democracy, reject by your 
vote the new Constitution. Protest by a negative 
vote, by blank votes, or even by abstention ; all forms 
of protest will contribute to the advantage of liberty. 
For ourselves, we shall resolutely vote ‘‘ No,” and 
we counsel you also to vote ‘‘ No.” 


The document was signed by seventeen 
Deputies, namely, MM. Emanuel Arago, Ban- 
cel, Crémieux, Desseaux, Dorian, Esquiros, 
Jules Ferry, Gagneur, Gambetta, Garnier 
Pagés, Girault, Glais Bizoin, Grévy, Magnin, 
Ordinaire, E. Pelletan, and Simon. It was 
also signed by eight representatives of the 
Paris and provincial press. 

The interest of the people in the election 
was intense. The number of voters inscribed 
was over 10,400,000; the votes cast nearly 
9,000,000. The majority in favor of the Goy- 
ernment was overwhelming, 7,336,434 votes 
being cast for, and only 1,560,709 against the 
Government. The following is the official 
vote, as verified by the Corps Législatif on 
May 18th: 


YES, 
Eighty-nine departments..........-..esesee eee: %,016,227 
AMY At HOME 2.00. cpio orey ie aie sisinie'eiel\far aidan ing) s\e 249,492 
phat a aap eisyera ss¥ crelseteig or acaiaiera's) lo/a(nislaiels exataely fale teeters 28,"59 
Civilians in Algeria. .........sseeeee sere eee e eee 10,791 
Army in Algeria... ib... de celeaets otiddieesion ees nee FH 
Totalij.od clesteVe oa viesie meses stem iteleeeemeaaae 7,386,434 


_— 


Nes 


FRANCE. 
NO. 
Highty-nine departments.............. 00.00.00. 1,495,144 
BAST ONICLe stots c clec a via cco aicialesstheies aks Lok - 40,181 
BN OY reer oar 1s sc 5,874 
Civilians in Algeria. 18,481 
Army in Algeria 5029 
PROUUTINGS Otel se cores SAWS os ALATIELTS Hh 1,560,709 


Most of the large cities voted, as on former 
occasions, against the Government.. The fol- 
lowing list gives the vote of some of' the cities 
which voted in the negative: 


No. Yes, 
OMB cde saea csc}. Oe. eb 184,246 139,538 
MB YOUSE Jai. bel. aie cacescncs 35,769 2,294 
ROR GORE. a/-, cine ninicra(wipysicie arate 18,469 10,127 
Toulouse ..... 12,534 9,112 
Nantes . 10,185 6,463 
Lille. ... 8,793 8,495 
Brest. oe. une 5,595 2,436 
MOULONG « crcpeys oie 5,389 4,306 
el Cretizob. . 33). S021 Ra 8,723 1,887 
Cherbourg, 2 iii. a. ne leeop 8,058 2,272 
PEQEHCIOL acc ocean cadens n.- 2,978 1,975 
Perpigmans iin. .es SaKss 2,412 1,873 


Asaconsiderable number of soldiers in Paris 
had voted Wo, the Emperor addressed a letter 
to Marshal Canrobert, in which he says: ‘‘Such 
absurd and exaggerated rumors have been re- 
peated concerning the vote of the army in 
Paris, that I am inclined to beg you to say to 
the generous officers and soldiers that my con- 
fidence in the army has never been shaken.’’ 

On May 21st the Emperor met the Legisla- 
tive Bodies in solemn assembly in the Salle 
@ Ktat, and received from a deputation of the 
Corps Législatif the result of the vote on the 
plebiscitum. M. Schneider addressed the Em- 
peror on behalf of the Legislative Bodies. The 
Emperor, in reply, made a speech, in which he 
said: 

Universal suffrage, the elements of which change 
unceasingly, nevertheless accomplishes its purpose 
always. It has for guides its traditions, the certainty 
of its instincts, the fidelity of its sympathies. The 
plebiscitum had for its sole object the ratification by 
the people of constitutional reform. But, amid a con- 
flict of opinions, and in the struggle with its oppo- 
nents, its purpose became greater. Let us not regret 
this, The adversaries of our institutions have made 
the question one between the empire and a revolu- 
tion. The nation has settled the question in favor 
of that system which guarantees order and liberty. 
To-day the empire is strong; but it will show its 
strength by its moderation. My government will 
execute the laws without partiality or weakness. It 
will not deviate from the line marked out for it. 

Respecting all the rights of its subjects, it will pro- 
tect them all, and all their interests, without the 
thought of dissenting votes or hostile mancuvres. 
But it will also cause the national will to be respected, 
and will hold it above all controversy. Freed from 
the constitutional questions which have kept them 
apart, its best spirits will now have but one purpose 
—to rally round the constitution which the country 
has sanctioned. Honest persons of all parties will 
now unite to soften the asperities of partisan passion, 
to preserve social interests from the contagion of false 
doctrines, and to augment by all lawful means the 
grandeur and prosperity of France. We shall labor 
to diffuse instruction, to simplify administrative 
measures, to introduce into the code ameliorations in 
favor of the agricultural interest, and to develop pub- 
lie works. We shall give our time to the reduction 
and best distribution of taxation. Such is our pro- 
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gramme, which, if realized, will increase the progress 
of civilization. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the aid you have given 
me on this occasion. The votes, which ratify those 
of 1848, 1851, and 1852, reaffirm your powers, and give 
you, like me, new force to work for the nation. Now, 
more than ever, may we be fearless of the future; 
for who oppose the progressive march of the régime 
which a great people founded amid political troubles 
and which is thus fortified in an era of peace and 
liberty ? i : 


A new modification of the ministry took 
place on May 15th, when the Duke de Gra- 
mont was appointed as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Mége, a deputy in the Corps Légis- 
latif, as Minister of Public Instruction, and M. 
Plichon, also a deputy in the Corps Législatif, 
as Minister of Public Works. The relations of 
France to foreign countries had, up to this 
time, been of the most amicable character. On 
June 20th the ministry, in reply to an inter- 
pellation of M. Mouy, who regarded the rail- 
road over St. Gothard as involving a danger 
for France on the part of Northern Germany, 
declared that the road was entirely harmless. 

On June 30th, during the discussion of the 
military contingent for 1871, M. Ollivier de- 
clared in the name of the Government that ‘“‘the 
preservation of peace at no time had been more’ 
certain than just now.” But, only a few days 
after this declaration, the offer of the Spanish 
crown to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern pre- 
cipitated the country into a terrible war with 
the whole of Germany, in the course of which 
France was invaded by a powerful German 
army, the Emperor captured, his dynasty over- 
thrown, and a republic improvised. The prog- 
ress of this war, with which the history of 
France during the second half of the year is 
to a large extent indissolubly interwoven, will 
be treated in the special article on the GrRMAN- 
Frenou War. 

FREEDMEN, REFUGEES, AND ABAN- 
DONED LANDS (Tse Boreav or). Presi- 
dent Lincoln having signed the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, January 1, 1863, a bill to es- 
tablish a Bureau of Emancipation was intro- 
duced into Congress, January 12th, but failed 
to pass. A new bill was presented, December 
14, 1863, and was passed in the House, March 
1, 1864, by 69 yeas to 67 nays. The Senate 
amended this bill by putting the Bureau under 
the charge of the Treasury; and, before any 
agreement of the two Houses, Congress ad- 
journed. On the 2d of February, 1865, a new 
bill was agreed on in committee, which passed 
the House, but was rejected by the Senate. A 
conference was ordered; and March 38, 1865, a 
new bill was reported, passed by both Houses, 
and approved by President Lincoln on the same 
day. By the terms of this act, the Bureau was 
to continue ‘during the present war of rebel- 
lion, and for one year thereafter ;” and to it 
were committed the supervision and manage- 
ment of all abandoned lands, and the control 
of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen 
from insurrectionary States, or from any district 
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of country within the territory embraced in the 
operations of the army. It was to be under the 
management of a commissioner to be appointed * 
by the President, with a salary of $3,000, who 
was to be aided by ten clerks. The commis- 
sioner was to give bonds in $50,000, and. his 
chief clerk in $10,000 more. The President 
was also authorized to appoint assistant com- 
missioners, not exceeding ten in number, for 
each of the States declared to be in insurrec- 
tion, each of whom was to give bonds in $20,- 
000, and was to receive a salary of $2,500. 
Military officers could be detailed and assigned 
to duty under this act without increase of pay 
or allowances. Asno money was appropriated, 
it was evidently intended that all the Bureau 
officers should be taken from the army, And 
the Secretary of War was empowered to direct 
such issues of provisions, clothing, and. fuel, as 
he should deem needful for the immediate and 
temporary shelter and supply of destitute and 
suffering refugees and freedmen, with their 
wives and children. 

The act further provided that the commis- 
sioner should be authorized to set apart for the 
use of loyal refugees and freedmen such tracts 
of land within the insurrectionary States as 
should have been abandoned by the owners, or 
to which the United States should have ac- 
quired title; and to every male citizen, whether 
refugee or freedman, forty acres of land were 
assigned; and the refugee or freedman was to 
be protected in the use and enjoyment of the 
land for three years at a rental of six per cen- 
tum on its taxable value. And at the end of 
three years the lands could be purchased by 
the occupant upon payment of its value, re- 
ceiving such title as the United States could 
conyey. 

There is no mention of education in the act. 
It was intended for the support and protection 
of refugees and freedmen, and to insure them 
a home out of confiscated lands. 

On the 2d of June, President Johnson issued 
an order that all officers of the Treasury De- 
partment, all military officers, and all others in 
the service of the United States, should turn 
over to the officers of the Bureau all abandoned 
lands and property contemplated in the origi- 
nal act, now in their possession; they were 
also to turn over to them all funds collected 
by tax, or otherwise, for the benefit of refugees 
or freedmen, or arising from abandoned lands, 
or from property set apart for their use. 

A further bill, to continue the Bureau for 
two years after its passage, was enacted July 
16, 1866, passing both Houses by a two-thirds 
majority over a presidential veto. This bill 
ereatly enlarged the scope of the Bureau, giv- 
ing the commissioner discretionary power over 
its funds, and extending ‘‘to all loyal refugees 
and freedmen, so far as the same shall be ne- 
cessary to enable them as speedily as prac- 
ticable to become self-supporting citizens of 
the United States, and to aid them in making 
the freedom conferred by proclamation of the 
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commander-in-chief, by emancipation under 
the laws of States, and by constitutional 
amendment, available to them, and beneficial 
to the republic.” The same act authorized 
the commissioner to appoint as many agents, 
clerks, and assistants, as he should deem 
necessary; and military officers, or enlisted 
men, could be detailed for this purpose. And 
power was given to the commissioner to seize, 
use, lease, or sell, all Jands and buildings for- 
merly held under color of title by the late so- 
called Confederate States, and appropriate the 
proceeds to the education of the freed people ; 
and, when the Bureau should cease to exist, 
such of the Confederate States as should make 
provision for the education of their citizens, 
without distinction of color, were to receive 
all sums remaining unexpended from such sales 
or rentals. The commissioner was also au- 
thorized to codperate with private benevolent 
associations of citizens in aid of freedmen, and 
to hire buildings for their schools when such 
associations provide the teachers; and he was 
to furnish protection for the safe-conduct of 
such schools. And, wherever the ordinary 
course of judieial proceedings was interrupted 
by the war, the commissioner was author- 
ized to extend military protection to, and have 
military jurisdiction concerning, the free en- 
joyment of all immunities and rights over 
all citizens of the insurrectionary States with- 
out respect to race, color, or previous condition 
of slavery, especially in regard to the right to 
make and enforce contracts, sue, and be parties 
to suits, own real estate, and bear arms. 

By the act of March 2, 1867, making appro- 
priations for the army, $500,000 was appro- 
priated for schools‘and asylums, including their 
construction, rental, and repairs. 

In July, 1868, Congress enacted that the 
Bureau should continue in force for one year 
from and after July 16, 1868, and the Secretary 
of War was directed to reéstablish said Bureau 
where the same has been wholly or in part dis- 
continued, provided the personal safety of the 
freedmen should require it. This act was pre- 
sented to the President for his approval, and, 
not being signed by him, nor vetoed, was de- 
clared by the Department of State to have 
become a law without his approval. By this 
law the Secretary of War was ordered to dis- 
continue the operations of the Bureau in any 
State restored in its constitutional relations 
and represented in Congress, unless, on con- 
sultation with the commissioner, he should be 
of the opinion that the further continuance of 
the Bureau would be necessary. But it was 
provided that the educational division of the 
Bureau should not be affected or interfered 
with, until the State should have made suitable 
provision for the education of the children of 
the freedmen. The law also provided that 
unexpended balances in the hands of the com- 
missioner might, in the discretion of the com- 
missioner, be applied to the education of freed- 
men and refugees. 
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On the 8d of August, 1868, Congress passed 
alaw, over the presidential veto, that the duties 
and powers of the commissioner should con- 
tinue to be discharged by the then commis- 
sioner (General O. O. Howard); and, in case of 
his death or resignation, the vacancy was to be 
filled by the President on the nomination of 
the Secretary of War, by the advice and consent 
of the Senate; and army officers were forbid- 
den to enter upon the duties of commissioner, 
unless appointed by the advice and consent of 
the Senate. In case of vacancy of the office 
during the recess of the Senate, its duties were 
to be performed by the acting assistant adju- 
tant-general of the Bureau; and the commis- 
sioner was ordered to withdraw the Bureau 
from the several States after the first day of 
the next January, 1869; but its educational 
department, and the collection and payment 
of moneys due soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
were to be continued. The educational work 
of the Bureau was therefore continued till 
July 1, 1870; but its collection of the pay of 
colored soldiers and sailors still goes on, under 
a law that all moneys due them shall be made 
payable to the order of the commissioner. 

Abandoned Lands.—The bill organizing the 
Bureau became a law in March, 1865, and in 
the subsequent June Mr. Johnson directed all 
officers of the Treasury Department, all mili- 
tary officers, and all others in the service of 
the United States to turn over to the Bureau 
all abandoned lands, and all funds collected by 
tax or otherwise, for the benefit of refugees or 
freedmen, or acquired from abandoned lands. 
But the rapid use of the pardoning power soon 
placed the late owners in a position to demand 
their real estate; and the commissioner did 
not think it advisable to locate refugees or 
freedmen on lands which he was likely to be 
called on to restore so soon; no guarantee of 
possession could be given to the occupants. In 
1865, 768,590 acres of land had been taken 
possession of; but before another year 496,369 
acres had been restored to the pardoned 
owners. In 1867-1868 only 139,634 acres re- 
mained under the control of the Bureau; and 
orders were then issued for the restoration of 
this land, or for dropping it from the returns, 
except in cases where Government had per- 
fected its title by due process of law. As a 
means of benefiting the refugee and the freed- 
man from the abandoned lands of the Southern 
States, the Bureau has been useless, except 
that it collected $400,000 from rents. 
| Transportation.—The abolition of slavery 
so disturbed the relations between the late 
master and slave, that the blacks deserted 
their plantations in large numbers, and crowded 
into cities and around centres of population. 
Over 20,000 found their way into Washington 
alone. The labor-market of all Southern cities 
was overstocked, while there was a great call 
for labor from the country. Orders for trans- 
portation were therefore issued, removing the 
laborer to the place of demand; but in the 
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subsequent year these orders were restricted 
to those unable to work, except in extreme 
cases, and to prevent actual suffering. Teachers 
were carried free to and from their schools, 
and food was transported wherever suffering 
existed. The following statistics show the 
total amount of transportation furnished by 
the Bureau: 


Rofugees.| Freedmen. | Teachers, Total. 

To Sept. 30, 1866../* 2,204 8,509 111 10,334 
. vie ea Foto Cate 778 16,931 2,264 19,973 

“s St pL 808K. 541 38,962 1,978 6,481 
To Mar’h 20, 1869.. 369 128 1,121 1,618 
Total anna: 38,406 


In addition to the transportation of the 
laborer, the officers of the Bureau were con- 
stantly called on to arbitrate between the em- 
ployer and his workmen. In the short space 
of three months, General Whittlesey, Superin- 
tendent for North Carolina, reported 3,405 
cases where there were complaints of cruelty 
and of refusal to pay wages on the one side, or to 
adhere to the original terms of the contract on 
the other; and Mr. Elliott, Chairman of the 
House Committee of Freedmen, thought that 
one hundred thousand such cases were heard 
and acted on in asingle year. Contracts were 
drawn up between the two parties; in one 
State, and in a single year, not less than 30,000 
such contracts were executed in duplicate. 
The rights of the black man were guarded by 
the Bureau as a military arm of the Govern- 
ment. 

Claims and Bounties—When colored men 
were first called into military service, their 
ignorance exposed them to great frauds in the 
collection of their pay and bounties; Govern- 
ment was also defrauded by false papers and 
personations. A Claim Division was there- 
fore established in March, 1866, and all officers 
aud agents of the Bureau were directed to for- 
ward all claims of the blacks against the Goy- 
ernment without charge. In March, 1867, 
Congress enacted a law that ‘all checks and 
Treasury certificates * * * to be issued 
in settlement of claims for pay of bounty or 
prize money, or other moneys due to colored 
soldiers or marines, or their legal representa- 
tives, now residing or who may have resided 
in any State in which slavery existed in the 
year 1860, the claim of which has been or may 
be presented by an agent or attorney, shall be 
made payable to the Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau.” Nearly all the colored 
troops collected their pay through this chan- 
nel, and to them were paid, in but little more 
than three years, and without expense, $7,- 
683,618.61. In March, 1870, the Adjutant- 
General of the Army notified the Bureau that, 
in consequence of the frauds committed by at- 
torneys and claim-agents in certain States 
lately in rebellion, in connection with claims 
of colored soldiers for commutation for rations 
while prisoners of war, and owing to the diffi- 
culty of identifying the claimants, and in order 
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to secure to them the full amount of such 
claims, all such claims in the future would be 
referred to the Bureau for evidence to perfect 
the same, to be obtained through its officers 
and agents stationed at or near the residences 
of the claimants; and that payment would be 
made through the same channel, the officer or 
agent making the payment to be required to 
pay the amount due to the claimant in person. 
In this way fraud upon both Government and 
soldier was greatly prevented. As far as pos- 
sible all colored pensioners are now paid 
through the Bureau. 

Supplies of Food.—In issuing rations for the 
suffering, the Bureau supplied all worthy ap- 
plicants, irrespective of age, sex, or color. The 
issue of rations commenced as early as June, 
1865. Officers of the Bureau were instructed 
to hold each plantation, county, parish, and 
town, responsible for its own poor; but, with 
very few exceptions, State and municipal au- 
thorities refused to provide for old and infirm 
freedmen, many of whom were blind, deaf, or 
too aged to labor. Deprived of their masters’ 
support, they must have been left to perish, 
but for the kindly offices of the Bureau. The 
issue of rations in 1865 was quite large, that 
for the month of September alone being 
1,450,643. In August, 1866, a circular was 
issued, ordering the discontinuance of rations, 
except to the sick in hospitals and in orphan 
asylums. In March, 1867, when a general cry 
came up from the South for aid, owing to the 
failure of the crops, the Senate requested Gen- 
eral Howard to report his information as to 
cases of extreme want, and to submit his esti- 
mate of the amount of funds necessary for the 
purchase of food. He reported 32,612 whites 
and 24,238 blacks suffering from lack of food ; 
and that to supply them for five months, till 
the new crop should come in, eight and a half 
million rations would be required, valued at 
$2,138,750. It was, therefore, enacted that 
the Secretary of War should, through the Bu- 
reau and out of its appropriations, issue sup- 
plies of food to the destitute and helpless, 
sufficient to prevent starvation and extreme 
want; and General Howard applied $500,000 
for this purpose. The relief granted from 
this fund consisted of one bushel of corn and 
eight pounds of meat per month for each adult ; 
one-half that amount for children under four- 
teen; and the total amount that year was 
850,388 pounds of pork and bacon, and 6,809,- 
296 pounds of corn; the total expense was 
$445,993.36, or about eight dollars a head for 
four months. The following table shows the 
issue of over twenty million rations to depend- 
ent refugees and freedmen: 


Refugees. Freedmen, Total. 
In 1865.... .... 1,115,977 4,134,438 5,250,415 
MBGGociacce 8,669,233 5, 7875249 9,456,482 
USEC o 07 laste 457,443 8,110,190 8,567,633 
LOR tarp fares 248,314 2,374,587 2,622,901 
Total..... 5,490,967 | 15,406,464 | 20,897,431 
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At a subsequent period, Congress trans- : 
ferred $50,000 for the purchase of seeds for 
the South; and three appropriations, amount- 
ing to $55,000, were made for the poor of 
Washington; and these four appropriations 
were distributed through the agency of the 
Bureau. 

Medical Supplies.—The organization of the 
Bureau found the blacks of the South suffering 
fearfully from epidemics. In some crowded 
and unhealthy localities the death-rate was 
as high as 80 per cent. In 1865-66 fifty-six 
hospitals, with a capacity of 4,422 beds, ten 
hospital-camps, and five orphan asylums, were 
under its charge. The following year the 
hospitals were generally changed into dispen- 
saries, with out-door relief. In 1868~69 all 
the hospitals but two, and all the 48 dispen- 
saries, were closed. These two hospitals con- 
tained 541 patients, all totally helpless. The 
records of the Bureau show about half a mill- 
ion of recorded cases of medical treatment, 
and it is estimated that at least an equal num- 
ber were unrecorded; making a total of a 
million persons who received assistance during 
the existence of the Bureau. 

Education.—After the figst year or two of 
the Bureau’s existence, its work became chiefly 
educational. It early allied itself with the 
benevolent societies of the North, the Bureau 
building or hiring school-houses, the societies 
furnishing the teachers. The amount paid by 
Government for this educational work has been 
found to be about equal to that contributed by 
benevolence. At one time the American Mis- 
sionary Association had six hundred teachers 
in the Southern States, and England sent 
over half a million dollars for colored edu- 
cation. Schools were established in all large 
towns, and in many villages. So great was 
the desire of the blacks for education, that 
at the close of each term the schools have gen- 
erally been kept open through the vacations 
by teachers for extra tuition, or by the older 
pupils. In 1868, 178 schools were continued 
in Louisiana through the hot summer vacation ; 
75 in Mississippi; 80 in Kentucky; in all, over 
600 schools were kept open that summer during 
the vacation. In 1869, 1,200 schools were car- 
ried on through the summer vacation. Half a 
million of scholars have been enrolled in the 
schools under the charge of the Bureau, and it 
is estimated that as many more have received 
instruction elsewhere. There are eleven so- 
called colleges or universities, seventy-four 
high, and sixty-one normal schools, specially 
designed for the higher education of the 
children of the freedmen. Twelve hundred 
and eighty school-houses have been erected, 
at an average cost of $1,900, of which the Bu- 
reau still controls 180; educational and other 
societies, 606; and the freedmen themselves, 
552. Appropriations have been made for 
the construction, in whole or in part, of 384 
school-houses, for the repairs of 198, and 
for the rental of 598; the Bureau paying a 
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rent of $120 per annum where there were not 
more than thirty scholars. The educational 
statistics of the Bureau show the following 
number of schools, teachers, and scholars : 


Schools. Teachers, Scholars, 


740 1,314 90,589 
TCAD occas cs 1,309 1,658 90.513 
ACBY ate, OLIN! 13875 2/202 100/467 
1668s iblcs chime: 1.961 2,267 103,866 
ici eee 2571 3,262 116,110 


The financial statistics show the following 
receipts and expenditures from March, 1865, to 
August 80, 1870: 

RECEIPTS. 
Congressional Appropriations........... 
PS ORLNGLOS HOLC 2... fener not ooer ties mae eee 
LOS DAGALS <ccrass 5 cis 5 NCecaig stucco Pan severe 
Poor of Washington............... 
Refugees’ and Freedmen’s Fund... 
SGMO OL ING a c citioie oa ciets. simian srepreraulstisvnieie eae 


ROGAN G1 5ieolaelage bland. ala st «pals aad aes $13,028,304 27 
EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries and Running Expenses............ $3,389,430 78 
Charitable Purposes... sae os ects eceasiesens 5,346,802 96 
LPC RE ON ao ciate wiv oto, ciniioislalitin's grain 'cixie\> sian, 8,572,365 94 
Pransportanione.. cst fess sds UOTE 239,902 83 
Collection of Bounties..........-........006 279,655 14 
Balances on hand (August 31, 1870)......... 200,146 62 
MP Oba NOs os.cShae. Bok SONA aes $13,028,304 27 
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This does not include $2,830,788, which was 
taken from stores on hand at the close of the 
war, and furnished in the shape of rations to 
the poor and the hungry. Had these stores 
been sold, they would not probably have real- 
ized one-third of their cost. But, charging 
them at their cost price, the whole expense of 
the Bureau has been $15,359,092.27, and the 
amount expended for charitable purposes, 
$7,677,590.96. 

In a debate in the Spanish Cortes, Sefior 
Castellar pointed to the work of the Freed- 
men’s Bureat as a triumphant refutation of 
the assertions of the superiority of a monar- 
chy to a republic, And in his report to the 
authorities of France on public instruction in 
this country, M. Hoppin says that nothing re- 
flects more honor on the United States than 
the zeal which the Government and private 
associations displayed during the most terrible 
periods of the great war of secession to assure 
to the negroes of the South the means of ex- 
istence, and to erect schools for them and their 
children, Without doubt, the foundation which 
has been thus laid will secure the intellectual 
improvement of a large portion of the present 
youthful colored generation. 
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GAS-WORKS. During the year 1870 the 
greater portion of the Bechton Chartered Gas 
Company’s Works has been completed, which 
will manufacture for the (London) City Gas- 
Works, the Victoria Dock Gas-Works, and for 
themselves. This establishment is a great 
engineering work; one thousand tons of coal 
per day will be distilled in the retorts when 
in full operation. The coals are landed on 
a curved pier 400 feet in length, bending 
into the river, and laid with rails, which con- 
nect with railways running all round and 
through the works. There are four retort- 
houses, each 360 feet long and 90 feet wide, 
and the two chimneys connected with the re- 
tort covers are 100 feet high. The coal-stores 
are 770 feet long and 120 feet wide. The four 
buildings for the purifiers and scrubbers are 
each 250 feet square, the two boiler-houses are 
each 52 feet by 33 feet, the two meter-houses 
80 feet by 30 feet, the engines and exhausters 
occupy two similar-sized buildings, and in the 
rear are well-built sheds, 350 feet long by 100 
feet deep, for the manufacture and storage of 
ammonia, etc. On the left of the works are 
four gasholders, each 180 feet diameter and 40 
feet deep, with a storage capacity of one mill- 
ion feet each. The gas is conveyed to the city 
through eight miles of 48-inch pipes, whence 
it will be conducted to Westminster through 
three miles of 36-inch pipes. This is the largest 
gas-works in the world, and, when in full 
work, will produce 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN 1870. The record of geo- 
graphical discovery, in 1870, is less fruitful 
in great events, or even great enterprises, 
than any year of the previous decade. More, 
perhaps, may have been accomplished than is 
now known, for some of the expeditions un- 
dertaken in the previous year required a long 
time for their completion; but, so far as intelli- 
gence has been received, most of the various 
enterprises attempted or projected in -1869 
had either failed utterly, or remained without 
result at the close of 1870. The great war be- 
tween France and Germany, and the threaten- 
ing condition of political affairs throughout 
Europe, are responsible for a part, though by no 
means the whole of this. The war and the 
downfall of the French Empire prevented the 
starting of the French Arctic Expedition, and 
the recall of General Faidherbe from Sene- 
gambia, and of some of the ablest French of 
ficers from Algeria, effectually checked the 
projected African expeditions which were pre- 
paring to go out under the protection and di- 
rection of these officers. The same cause also 
effectually hindered all explorations in Cam- 
bodia and Southéastern Asia generally, which 
promised to be so fruitful in interesting obser- 
vations. 

The German as well as the English, Swed- 
ish, and Russian efforts to reach the high lati- 
tudes of the Arctic regions, and even the Pole 
itself, proved failures, mainly from an unpro- 
pitious season; and, though the summer and 
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autumn of 1870 were remarkably favorable, 
the war prevented any expeditions from at- 
tempting further discoveries. The American 
expedition was deferred to the summer of 1871, 
and Captain Hall, instead of Dr. Hayes, is to 
be its leader. Congress has made an appro- 
priation for the purpose sufficient to secure 
fair probabilities of success. Still, so stub- 
bornly has the icy North refused for these four 
hundred years past to reveal its secrets, that we 
need not be surprised if this expedition should 
be added to the already long list_of failures. 

Explorations in Northern Central Africa 
have not been prosecuted with much zeal dur- 
ing the year, or, if they have, the results are 
as yet unknown. Sir Samuel Baker’s geo- 
graphico-military expedition toward the 
sources of the White Nile was delayed a 
twelvemonth, in consequence of the condition 
of the stream, and the obstruction by a trop- 
ical growth of reeds and cane, which had 
completely blockaded all progress, but at the 
latest accounts was again making slow and 
painful progress. Dr, Livingstone has been 
heard from, but not directly. There is reason 
to believe he is living, but he has undoubtedly 
suffered much, and is strangely silent in re- 
gard to his plans, if he has formed any. The 
diamond-fields in South Central Africa have 
attracted much attention, and a large emi- 
gration to the region where they are found. 
Opinion is greatly divided as to their value, 
some regarding them as merely superior quartz 
crystals, while others contend that they are 
genuine gems of remarkable purity and lustre. 
The truth probably is that some diamonds 
have been found there, but that generally they 
are not of the finest quality, and in some, per- 
haps many cases, quartz crystals have been 
mistaken for diamonds. 

In Asia the principal interest has centred 
around the Pamir Steppe, and the efforts of 
Mr. Hayward, a retired English officer, to 
penetrate to it. Under the appropriate head 
we shall give a summary of what he has ac- 
complished. Australian explorations have not 
been active during the year, and the accessions 
to our knowledge of that great continent have 
been unusually meagre. On our own continent, 
there have been explorations in some of the 
new territories, in Manitoba, the old Red River 
country of British America, and especially 
in the various isthmuses of Central Amer- 
ica, where at any time a ship-canal has been 
deemed possible. The United States Govern- 
ment has had parties of zealous explorers at 
work at two points, the Isthmus of Darien and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Thus far their 
explorations indicate that locks will be neces- 
sary to overcome the elevation, which, though 
not in itself very great, is sufficiently so to 
make the construction of a canal on a dead 
level, either by deep cuttings or a tunnel, im- 
practicable, except at an expense too great to 
be warranted by the benefits which would ac- 
crue from it, 
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Remarkable as the year 1870 was for the 
number of its illustrious dead, there were very 
few of them identified with geographical sci- 
ence. The most eminent of these few was Baron 
Charles Alexander Anselme Hugel, an Aus- 
trian nobleman, who, nearly forty years ago, 
at his own cost, undertook a tour of explora- 
tion in Asia and Africa, which lasted six years, 
and was conducted on a scale of liberality at 
that time unprecedented. His narratives of 
his travels are yet some of the most valuable 
of our geographical authorities. (See Hueet, 
in this volume.) He died on the 2d of Octo- - 
ber, at the age of seventy-five years. 

Mr. James Macqueen, F. R. G. S., an Eng- 
lish geographer, specially devoted to African 
geography, and identified with the exploration 
of the Niger or Quorra River, died in Glas- 
gow, May 14th, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. 

Mr. Marcus Williams, a citizen of Newark, 
N. J., but for many years past engaged in 
travel and exploration in South America, and 
who had contributed much to geographical 
science, died in Maranham, Brazil, on the 15th 
of February. a 

But if the deaths of eminent geographers have 
been few, their books, recording their past ex- 
plorations, have been many. One of the most re- 
markable and elaborate of these is the ‘‘ History 
of the Discovery of Maine,” prepared for the 
Maine Historical Society by the distinguished 
German traveller, J. G. Kohl, of Bremen. It is 
an exhaustive work on the discoveries on the 
east coast of Americafrom the time of the North- 
men in 990 to the Charter of Gilbertin 1578. It 
is illustrated with twenty-three maps, the latest 
of which is that of Mercator in 1569. The 
“Voyage across South America” of M. Paul 
Marcoy, profusely illustrated with landscape 
views, and pictures exhibiting the appearance, 
dress, habits, manners, and dwellings, of the 
various races with whom he came in contact, 
is more than a mere illustrated book of 
travels, and deserves to be considered as a 
valuable contribution to South American 
geography. It has not been republished 
in this country, but some portions of it have 
been translated for literary periodicals. The 
“Japon Ilustré” of M. Humbert, the Swiss 
minister to Japan, is another valuable addition 
to our knowledge of that extraordinary peo- 
ple. Three American gentlemen, connected 
with the Russian-American Telegraph Com- 
pany’s staff, in 186667, have given interest- 
ing descriptions of the regions they visited, 
viz.: Mr. W. H. Dall, who confined his obser- 
vations mainly to Alaska and our new posses- 
sions there; Mr. George Kennaz, in his ‘‘ Tent- 
Life in Siberia,” who gavea very interesting de- 
scription of the people and country of East- 
ern Siberia, of which so little is known; and 
Colonel Thomas W. Knox, who described the 
circumstances and perils of a journey across 
the two continents. 

Major F. Millingen, of the British Army, has 
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given, in his “‘ Wild Life among the Koords,” 
a graphic description of the scenery and in- 
habitants of the remote and hitherto almost 
unknown districts of Koordistan and Upper 
Armenia; and Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, an 
accomplished geographer, has thrown much 
light on the neighboring and little explored 
regions of the Caucasus in his “‘ Journey in the 
Caucasus, and Ascent of Kasbek and Elbruz.” 

One of the finest contributions made in mod- 
ern times to archeology and ancient geog- 
raphy is ‘‘The Recovery of Jerusalem; a Nar- 
rative of Exploration and Discovery in the 
City and the Holy Land.” It is the report, or 
rather the reports, of Captains Wilson and 
Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Commission, with dissertations, from actual 
explorers, on the Hauran, the Moabite Stone, 
etc. The work, admirably illustrated, has been 
republished in this country, and will take rank 
with Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,” and 
Thomson’s ‘The Land and The Book,” as au- 
thentically settling many of the vexed questions 
of the geography of the Holy Land. In other 
parts of the world the enterprise of geograph- 
ical writers is equally manifest. In addition 
to Prof. Agassiz and Mrs. Agassiz’s books on 
the exploration of the Amazons, and Prof. Or- 
ton’s ‘‘ Andes and the Amazons” previously 
published, two young gentlemen, of Williams 
College, Messrs. H. M. and P. V. N. Myers, 
who were sent out by the Williams College 
Lyceum of Natural History, and associated 
with Prof. Orton in the exploration of the 
northern portion of the South American Con- 
tinent, published at the close of the year a 
narrative of their journey of discovery through 
the Orinoco region, and along the course of 
the northern affluents of the Amazons. The 
work, without making any parade of scientific 
attainments, is really a valuable addition to 
our somewhat limited knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of this region. 

The European war, though its principal seat 
has been in one of the best known regions of 
Central Europe, has yet produced some interest- 
ing treatises on the geography, productions, and 
history of Alsace, Lorraine, and the Vosges and 
Argonnes mountains and forests; but, though 
it impeded and delayed many geographical en- 
terprises, it performed one great service for 
geographical science, in demonstrating the ab- 
solute necessity of a minute knowledge, on the 
part of military officers, of the physical geog- 
raphy and topography of the regions in which 
military operations are to be conducted. The 
thorough and minute attainments of Baron von 
Moltke in the physical geography and topog- 
raphy of France were as important an element 
in his extraordinary successes as his superb 
strategical skill; and the gross ignorance of 
the French officers, of the geography of their 
own country, contributed largely to their disas- 
trous defeats. With these preliminary remarks 
we pass to the consideration of the several 
fields of geographical exploration. 
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I. Arotio anp Antarctic Recions.—The 
existence of an open water-passage and prob- 
ably of an open polar sea, north of the Ameri- 
can Continent, received additional confirmation 
in the early autumn of 1870 by the capture of 
aright whale north or rather northwest of Behr- 
ing’s Straits, which hadinits body a harpoon be- 
longing to a ship at that time in the Greenland 
seas. As the Arctic right whale is never found 
below 30° N. lat., it is obvious that it must 
have passed in a very short time across the 
open waters north of our continent, and it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that in an open 
sea there, of a temperature such as would be 
produced by the coming to the surface of the 
equatorial current, there may have been its 
breeding-place. 

The numerous polar expeditions which were 
sent out from Germany, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, all failed to reach any 
very high latitudes, or to make or preserve 
any discoveries of great importance to geog- 
raphy. This result was due to the exceptional 
severity of the season, the formation of un- 
usually large ice-fields, and impenetrable ice- 
barriers to an approach to the precipitous 
shores of almost all these lands in the extreme 
north, especially in their aspects oceanward. 
Some, finding the ice-fields so extensive and 
unbroken, turned back after reaching latitude 
75° N., or thereabout; others, sailing past long 
reaches of ice, and attaining to the open ocean, 
were caught in the ice as they endeavored to 
approach the land, and, though they reached 
75° 81’, were forced southward by the ice, in 
one case as far as 61° 18’. Of the whole Arctic 
fleet, consisting of nine vessels, all returned 
safely, though some of them much battered by 
the ice, except the Hansa, one of the two 
vessels belonging to the Petermann Expedition, 
which sailed from Bremerhaven, June 15, 1869. 
She was a sailing-vessel of 242 tons, under the 
command of Captain Koldewey, who, the pre- 
vious year, had commanded the little steamer 
Germania on a similar expedition. The Ger-. 
mania parted company with the Hansa, 
July 20, 1869, and reached the eastern coast 
of Greenland, lat. 74° 82’ N., long. 18° 50’ W., 
August 5th. By September 20th, lat. 75° 31’ was 
attained, and the ship was frozen in, in Sabine 
Bay. During the winter sledge-journeys were 
made to 77° 1/ N. and 18° W., but deep snows 
defeated every attempt to explore the interior 
of the land. The greatest cold was — 82° 
Réaumur (— 40° Fahr.). July 11th the ship 
was freed from ice bondage, and a new effort 
was made to push northwestward, lat. 75° 20’ 
being reached, where the ice again became im- 
penetrable. Steaming southward from that 
point, a deep fjord was discovered August 6, 
lat. 73° 18’, into which the ship penetrated 
seventy-two sea miles, or to long. 26° W. The 
temperature of the water here was 4° Réaum. 
(41° Fahr.), and of the air 10° Réaum. (54° 50’ 
Fahr.), This inlet branched off in the distance, 
and in the interior mountains were to be seen, 
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the height of which was found to measure up 
to 14,000 feet. August 15th the boiler sprang 
a leak, the season was far advanced, and the 
return was decided upon. The ship was free 
fromice, August 24th, 7 9°.N., 14° W. Deep-sea 
soundings were made in 1,800 fathoms water, 
and after a stormy passage the German iron- 
clad fleet was sighted in the mouth of the 
Jahde, Bremerhaven was reached Septem- 
ber 11th. 

The Hansa was less fortunate, and, though 
she accomplished even less than the Germa- 
nia in the way of geographical discovery, yet 
the narrative of the misfortunes and heroic 
fortitude and endurance of the crew of four- 
teen men is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of scientific explorations. 
The vessel was ice-bound on the east coast of 
Greenland in latitude 75° as early as Septem- 
ber 6, 1869. Fearful storms coming on, the 
ship was urged near the coast and driven some 
degrees farther south, amid such turmoil and 
crushing of the ice, that the company forsook 
her, and in the night of October 22d she went 
down with all her freight of collections and 
observations, the results of months of hard 
work and much sacrifice. For one hundred 
and ninety-three days the little company of 
fourteen men voyaged on an ice-floe, which, 
from a circumference of seven miles, was re- 
duced at length to a mere cake of hardly two 
hundred paces’ circuit. 

Such was the brief telegraphic record of the 
misfortune; but the incidents of this long voy- 
age on an ice-island are deserving of somewhat 
more particular description. 

The Hansa’s first attempt to penetrate the 
ice failed. Another was made August 10th, in 


‘latitude 74° 46’ N., and longitude 10° 28’ W. 


On the 24th the ship was within 24 miles of 
the coast, and the boats went 8 miles farther 
in; but, though only 16 miles east of Besbrow 
Island, no coast-water could be seen from the 
top of a high ice-block. In this situation the 
captain hoped for a storm which might break 
up the ice; but when it came the wind blew 
from the northwest, and the ship was driven 
so far in the opposite direction that the hope 
of reaching the coast was gone. Still the ship 
lay, September 7th, in open water, which ap- 
peared to reach to the coast, with the exception 
of one great field of ice, and by a lucky chance 
something might yet be effected. Two days 
after another northwest wind broke up the ice 
completely, and sent the ship driving farther 
southeast than ever, and surrounded her with 
whirling masses of ice that more than once en- 
dangered her safety. September 19th, the 
ship was completely frozen in. Precisely one 
month after, during a heavy snow-storm and 
northwest wind, the ice began to shove, and 
the field which protected the ship was by little 
and little broken up. Finally, the young ice 
immediately about the vessel, four feet thick, 
broke on the starboard side; the bow was 
forced up, and would have risen higher had 


not high blocks of ice prevented. Caught in 
this way, it had to withstand the full pressure 
of the foe. The decks were sprung, but the 
hull seemed to be sound. After a pause the 
ice began to shove harder still. The Hansa 
was pushed up 14 feet out of her old position, 
but in the succeeding pause the ice retired, and 
the ship glided again into the water, and lay 
leaning over and resting on a tongue of ice 
under water. At first a foot of water was 
found in the hold, and after three hours’ work 
this was pumped out. But, after a ten minutes’ 
pause, during which the men took some food, 
the pumps were sounded again, and two feet 
four inches of water was found in them. The 
temperature was 20° R, (—18° Fahr.) ; the 
water froze in the scuppers, and, though the 
bulwarks were cut through, the outlets kept 
freezing up. The deck was covered with an 
increasing sheet of ice, the water from the 
pumps partly ran back into the hold, the pumps 
themselves began to freeze up, and the leak 
was uncontrollable. This is the history of 
three days of hard struggling. The hold was 
full of water, and the ship appeared to have 
broken her keel and leaked in every seam. 
Measures for future safety had been early taken 
—provisions accumulated on the ice, the 
masts taken for fuel, the boats placed in safety. 
October 23, 1869, the fourteen men stood by 
and saw the ark of their safety sink into the 
water in spite of anchors and stays. As near 
as they could determine it, the place of their 
shipwreck was latitude 70° 50’ N., and longi- 
tude 21° W. The Liverpool Island coast was 
not more than five miles distant ; its cliffs and 
hills, Holloway Bay, and Glasgow Inlet, were 
plainly to be seen; but no way of escape to it 
through the ice could be found, This first part 
of the voyage had occupied one hundred and 
thirty days, or from June 15th to October 23d. 

Already in September a house had been 
built of coal, in order to store provisions for 
the boats. This now became their home, and 
in it they lived for ecighty-three days, or, rather, 
double thatnumber of nights. It was far from 
uncomfortable, being 20 feet long, 14 wide, and 
44 high in the walls, and 6 in the centre. 
There was no lack of provisions or fuel. Un- 
der these circumstances the ship’s company 
began their enforced voyage. In clear weather 
the coast was nearly always visible; bears and 
foxes came off for an occasional visit; and it 
would not have been impossible for the men to 
have reached the land, but only by leaving be- 
hind provisions and boats. 

The drift southward went steadily on. By 
the end of December, 1869, they were in the 
67th degree, three degrees in six weeks. With 
true German fidelity to home feelings, Christmas 
was not allowed to go by without burning an 
extra light or two, andraising a tree decorated 
with paper ornaments and cookies. The only 
“presents” spoken of are a knapsack and re- 
volver-case for the captain. Certain tin cases 
which had been given them were opened, a 
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glass of port was drunk, and the old papers re- 
read. January 2, 1870, the ice-field was in 
latitude 67° 47’ N., and longitude 34° 1’ W., 
close to the coast in a bay which they had good 
reason to name Schreckensbucht, “Bay of 
Horrors.” Suddenly, during the night and 
amid a heavy storm, a horrible groaning was 
heard, and all rushed out of the house, though 
they were not merely snowed up, but the house 
lay buried more than afoot deep inice. Noth- 
ing was to be seen through the storm, and, 
_returning to their beds and laying their ears to 
the ground, they heard in the ice a noise 
“like the singing of the ice when it is hard 
pressed, and like the rubbing of the ice when 
it goes over cliffs.” After amost anxious night, 
as soon as there was some diminution in the 
force of the wind and the amount of the fall- 
lug snow, some went out to explore. Two 
hundred paces from the door the heaped-up 
- fragments of their floe were found. In every 
direction it had been broken up, and they had 
reason to be thankful that the block on which 
they rested remained the largest of all. Hur- 
rying back, they seized provisions and cloth- 
ing, and prepared for the further breaking up 
of their ice-raft, if it should come. But, ata 
time when they sank to the hips in snow at 
every step, such preparations appeared to be 
only a mocking at death. They were not 
forced to commit themeslves to the fortunes of 
such a struggle. The breaking up of the ice 
ceased for a time, though that night was but 
the first rehearsal of many similar ones. Their 
ice-field gradually diminished in size, and on 
the night of January 11th they divided into 
two parties, took leave of each other, and stood 
by the two boats in which they expected to seek 
further safety. The weather was such that a 
crust of ice formed over their faces, and could 
be removed only with the knife, which had to 
be done whenever they would eat. No cloth- 
ing could keep out either snow or cold. Some 
froze their limbs; and several of the journals 
are interrupted for days because the writers 
had not fingers to hold the pen. 

January 14, 1870, the house was abandoned, 
and for five days the men lived in the boats, 
while a new house was building from the re- 
mains of the old one, with snow for mortar. 
Their new home was, however, very much 
smaller than the old, being only 14 feet long, 
and 8 wide, and with room for only six persons. 
The others slept in a small cook-house, and in 

- the, boats. Eighty-three days had passed in 
the first hut, and now a hundred and ten days 
went by while the company were divided be- 
tween the houses and their boats. Their great 
floe had become a block of drift ice not 500 
feet in circuit. But this smallness was to their 
advantage. Not only did their lighter weight 
preserve them from further breaking up by 
collision against the icebergs, but they wound 
their way among these ice-mountains as if 
steered by some guiding hand. 

It was on May 7th, in latitude 61° 12’ N., 
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longitude 42° W., that the ice-block was 
abandoned, after having rendered them good 
service for a hundred and ninety-three days. 
In this time they had drifted nine and one- 
third degrees southward. They had three 
boats, King William, Bismarck, and Hope, and 
in these they pushed forward toward the coast. 
Surrounded by ice, they could make but five 
hundred paces a day, and it was June 8th 
before they reached the little island Idluidlick. 
From that point the voyage round Cape Fare- 
well to the German mission station Friedrichs- 
thal took five days. 

Finally, on June 18, 1870, or a year less two 
days from the day of their departure, they 
were in friendly habitations, and soon after 
they reached Bremen. 

No particulars have yet been received of the 
results of the land expedition for the explora- 
tion of the northeastern coast of Siberia, sent 
out by Baron Maidel, under the patronage of 
the Russian Geographical Society, but, as the 
ground to be traversed was the same which 
was explored by Messrs. Kennan, Dodd, etc., 
of the Russo-American Telegraph Company in 
1867, there can be hardly very much that will 
be new in their report when it shall come to 
hand. 

The projected voyages of Captain Lambert 
of the French Navy, who proposed to make an 
attempt to reach the open Polar Sea by way of 
Behring’s Straits, was, as we have already in- 
timated, relinquished in consequence of the 
Franco-German war; that of Captain Sherrar 
Osborne was decidedly negatived by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty; and Dr. Hayes found such dif- 
ficulties in obtaining the requisite Government 
assistance for his enterprise that this, and the 
precarious condition of his health, induced him 
to relinquish his project; Captain Hall was 
more fortunate, but was compelled to delay his 
expedition to the summer of 1871. 

Considerable discussion was had during the 
year 1870 at the meetings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, over the narrative 
of a voyage of exploration made by Captain 
Benjamin Morrill, a New-England whaling- 
master, in 1823, in the Antarctic seas. The nar- 
rative was published in 1832, in a volume bear- 
ing the title of ‘‘Morrill’s Four Voyages,” anc 
had long been in the library of the Geographical 
Society, but had not. attracted much attention. 
Captain Hamilton, of the Royal Navy, brought 
it forward as throwing much light on the ques- 
tion of the real extent of the lands already dis- 
covered in the Antarctic zone. But its credi- 
bility was strongly disputed by several of the 
most eminent naval officers who were members 
of the Society, and some of those who had been 
connected with the explorations of Ross, and 
others, denied that Morrill had ever entered 
the Antarctic zone. The discussion was inter- 
esting, as showing how difficult it is to put 
down a fiction in geography or history. Con- 
fute it to-day, and in a year or two it will 
come up again with new claims for eredence, 
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and the process will be repeated again and 
again. Morrill’s ‘Four Voyages” has long 
been recognized in this country as belonging 
to a class of publications somewhat popular 
thirty or forty years ago, barratives of voyages 
of discovery, or adventures in savage coun- 
tries, in which fiction and fact were intimately 
blended, Riley’s “Narrative,” Niel’s Klim’s 
“Journey under Ground,” Captain Semmes’s 
“Story of the Inner World,” and half a dozen 
more works of a similar character, will be readi- 
ly recalled by our older readers. Benjamin 
Morrill had possibly entered the Antarctic 
zone, but his account of his discoveries there 
was undoubtedly drawn almost wholly from 
his own imagination. 

One of the most interesting contributions to 
geographical science made during the past 
year is a volume of Notes on Iceland and the 
Icelanders, by Mr. Jén A. Hjaltalin, a native 
Icelander. He gives, in a plain and unpretend- 
ing way, but with great clearness, the history, 
ethnology, manners, customs, and political, 
educational, and social condition of the people, 
with a very full account of the climate, sea- 
sons, volcanoes, natural curiosities, and pro- 
ductions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, of 
the island. He adduces conclusive evidence 
that the climate is much more severe than 
formerly; that 800 years ago wheat and other 
grains were abundantly produced there; that 
sheep and cattle, as well as horses, were able 
to browse for themselves throughout the win- 
ter, and that the fall of snow was much less 
than now. To what cause these climatic 
changes are to be attributed he does not at- 
tempt to say. That they have taken place 
in Northern Europe and Asia, and probably 
also in the northern portion of our own con- 
tinent, does not admit of a question. Are these 
countries susceptible of restoration to their 
former climatic conditions? How far are they 
affected by changes known to have taken place 
in ocean-currents, and what would be the 
effect of a possible diversion of the Gulf- 
Stream by the cutting of a ship-canal through 
the Isthmus of Darien? These are questions 
of importance not only to the geographer and 
political economist, but to the governments 
which may attempt to change the natural 
course of ocean-currents, and, without intend- 
ing to do so, may effect such changes. 

Il. Tar Norra AMERICAN CONTINENT next 
claims our attention, In British America little 
has been done for geographical science during 
1870. A more careful survey of the route, part 
railway and part steamer, from Ontario to 
British Columbia, has been made, and measures 
proposed to quiet the restless uneasiness of the 
Western provinces; but the road is not likely 
soon to be built, and the Northern Pacific, 
now in progress under the energetic manage- 
ment of Messrs, Jay Cooke & Oo., will prob- 
ably obviate its necessity by connecting British 
Columbia with the States of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Atlantic. The Red River coun- 
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try, Winnepeg, or, as it recently has been 
named, Manitoba, has been somewhat more 
fully explored the past year than before, in 
consequence of an insurrection there, but we 
have as yet no evidence that the explorations 
have inured to the benefit of geographical 
science. 

United States.—There have been a few items 
of interest to geographers in the Atlantic 
States and the Mississippi Valley. On the 
Reading Railroad near Phenixville, Pa., a 
bone-cave was discovered near the close of the 
year. The animals whose remains were en- 
tombed in the cave lived before the epoch of 
the great northern drift. Among them were 
a mastodon with tusks eleven feet long, the 
great cave bear, the megalonyx, or gigantic 
sloth, thought to be a different species from 
that found in Virginia, a rhinoceros, and a very 
singular little horse, supposed also to be anew 
species. No human remains nor any imple- 
ments fashioned by human hands were found 
in the cave. ° 

A cave has also been discovered in Iowa, 
on the line of the projected Dubuque and Min- 
nesota Railroad, which seems to be the work of 
human hands, and is rather a series of cham- 
bers hewn in the solid rock, as a mausoleum 
or temple, than any adaptation of a natural 
cavern. The workmen, while engaged in ex- 
cayating for the road-bed in limestone, came, 
at the foot of a bluff, upon a flat stone covered 
with strange characters. This being removed, 
opened the way into a passage about four feet 
wide and six feet high, leading directly into 
the heart of the bluff. At the distance of about 
fifty feet from the entrance, another stone, simi- 
lar to the first, had to be removed, when a large 
chamber revealed itself, cut out of the solid 
rock, about twenty-five feet square and twenty 
feet high. The floor was hard and smooth, 
while the walls and roof were carved, in a sort 
of rude basso-rilievo, with figures of birds, trees, 
stars, serpents, and chariots. The south wall 
was adorned “with a representation of the 
sun, and immediately below this’ the figure of 
a man in the act of stepping out of a boat, and 
holding in his hand a dove.” So far the revela- 
tions were not very different from many pre- 
vious ones in similar caves and rock-chambers 
throughout our Western country. But the 
most curious part of the discovery was yet to 
come. <A flat slab in the floor of the cavern, 
being raised, revealed below a vault filled with 
skeletons of unusual size, the largest being 
seven feet and eight inches high by actual 
measurement. By the side of each skeleton 
was set a small vase filled with yellow earth, 
beneath which were found animal bones and 
particles of animal matter. The skeletons were 
placed in a semicircle toward the southwest. 
This rock-chamber points with great positive- 
ness to the Oriental origin of the people who 
hewed it out of the rock, and while there 
would seem to be a marked reference to the 
deluge, the figures of chariots, serpents, ete., 
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and the representation of the sun, may intimate 
a connection with the Assyrian or other Meso- 
potamian nations, all of whom under one name 
or another (Baal, Apollo, Chamos,: Helios, or 
_ Bel) worshippéd the sun-god, and the gigantic 
stature of the skeletons would agree with what 
we know of the early Hamite or Himyaritic 
> races. — 
___ The Corps of Topographical Engineers of the 
United States Army have been engaged since 
the war in the preparation of careful and very 
complete maps of all the battle-fields of that 
great conflict. Those east of the Alleghanies 
were published in 1870, and are worthy of 
notice as the best illustrations of the regions 
fought over which have been or probably will 
be made. There have been also carefully-pre- 
pared geological maps of some of the Eastern 
States, and notably that of New Jersey by 
Prof. Cook, published within the year. The 
geological survey of Ohio now in progress, 
of which the first official report made its ap- 
pearance in December, 1870, though mostly 
oescupied with facts and investigations apper- 
taining rather to geology than geography, has 
yet some statements of geographical interest. 

The Geological Oorps consisting of Profs. 
Newberry, Orton, Andrews, and Wormeley, and 
Hon. J. H. Klippart, with their assistants, have 
found abundant and conclusive evidence that 
nearly the whole surface of Ohio, the beds of its 
rivers and lakes, and its plains, valleys, and 
hills, were once from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty feet below their present level; and 
that the lakes occupied a much wider area than 
now, and that Lake Erie, which formerly was 
connected with Lake Huron by a broad though 
not very deep channel, formerly extended 
southward through the State in a long valley, 
excavated by the glaciers of that early period. 

The productive coal area is estimated at 
about 10,000 square miles, or about the same 
as Great Britain, but as yet produces annually 
only about three million tons. It is all of a bi- 
tuminous character. _ 

West of the Mississippi there has been an 
unusual amount of geographical and geological 
exploration, in part by government commis- 
sions, and in part by private companies and 
individuals. The careful preliminary surveys 
for the Northern Pacific Railway; the North- 
western Boundary Commission’s survey of the 
49th parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean; the geological and geographical 
surveys of the United States geologist Hayden, 
and his corps, in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and partial surveys in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Dakota, especially to the sources of 
the Yellow Stone, the visit of Langford and 
others to the Geysers of Montana, the private 
expedition of Prof. Marsh and his twelve com- 
panions from Yale College, in Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, and Colorado, and along the upper 
tributaries of the Colorado of the West; the 
fall results of the Powell expedition, and of 
Prof. Newberry’s ‘expedition, both of which 
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though made in previous years, were for the 
first time fully given to the public during the 
year 1870; and yet farther west, the work of 
the California Geological Survey, vigorously 
and steadily prosecuted during the year; the 
United States survey of the 40th parallel under 
Clarence King; the researches of Parry and 
Engleman, and of Whitney and Brewer on the 
peaks and parks of Colorado, and the survey of 
the Harvard mining-school party of the lofty 
summit region of Colorado, form together a 
mass of geographical labor and exploration 
which has rarely been equalled in any one 
country in a single year. 

We have space for only a glance at a few of 
the more extraordinary discoveries made by 
these numerous explorers. The most remarka- 
ble sections visited by any of the exploring par- 
ties were the regions around the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone, and the Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and Gallatin, the primal sources of the 
Missouri in Montana. The Langford expedi- 
tion which visited this region consisted of 
nineteen persons, and the Hon. N. P. Lang- 
ford, who has resided in Montana since 1862, 
end was appointed, by President Johnson, Goy- 
ernot of the Territory, wasits leader. The party 
ascended the Belt Range from Fort Ellis, and 
found the ascent exceedingly tedious and diffi- 
cult, leading through narrow defiles, up sharp 
acclivities, and over numerous peaks, before 
the summit was attained, at an elevation of 
8,000 feet. From this point an amphitheatre 
of mountains, 400 miles in circumference, en- 
closing a valley as large as New Hampshire, 
with all its detail of pinnacle, peak, dome, 
rock, and river, was comprehended at a glance. 
Following the range to the right for forty 
miles, the eye rested upon the singular depres- 
sion where, formed by the confluent streams 
of Madison, Jefferson, and Gallatin, the Mis- 
souri began its meanderings to the Gulf. At 
the left were the towering peaks of the Yellow- 
stone, their summits half enveloped in cloud, 
or glittering with perpetual snow. In front, 
carpeted with verdure, was the magnificent val- 
ley of the Gallatin. 

The explorers were much impressed by the 
beauty and grandeur of the valley of the Yel- 
lowstone River, in which they found cafions 
rivalling those of the Colorado. They pro- 
ceeded directly up the valley, encountering 
many wonders on the way, such as immense 
water-falls, columns of pillar basalt, like the 
“‘Giant’s Causeway,” and hot, cold, and sul- 
phur springs, until, in a few days, they reached 
the summit, from which they obtained a fine 
view of Yellowstone Lake, and to visit it left 
the well-defined Indian trail and passed through 
aregion never before traversed by civilized 
men. 

The Yellowstone Lake was reached twelve 
miles beyond the mud-volcano, and many days 
were spent in exploring the country in its vi- 
cinity. The lake was ascertained to be 8,330 
feet above the level of the sea. It is an ex- 
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pansion of the river, and is about twenty-five 
miles long by fifteen wide. It abounds in 
speckled trout of the finest quality, and vast 
flocks of geese, ducks, swans, and pelicans, 
resort to it. It is surrounded by stupendous 
mountain-ranges, which are approached on all 
sides by undulating plains and grassy foot- 
hills. Forests of pine touch its banks, at in- 
tervals, and its beautiful margin presents 
every variety of sand and pebbly beach, glit- 
tering with crystals, cornelian, and chalcedony. 
Indians rarely approach it, on account of the 
superstition inspired by the voleanic forces of 
the vicinity. The journey around it was at- 
tended with difficulty and distress, One of 
the party, Truman O. Everts, was lost, and left 
to his fate, after a long search, by his com- 
rades. After thirty-seven days, during which 
he nearly perished, he was rescued by two 
trappers, who found him one hundred and ten 
miles from the place where he had been missed. 
Snow had fallen to the depth of twenty-six 
inches, when the explorers turned homeward. 
They aimed to strike the head-waters of the 
Madison, and succeeded in doing so, after 
struggling slowly through the snow for several 
days, and suffering very much. The desire for 
home had taken the place of all their interest 
in the explorations. They had, as they sup- 
posed, seen, in the amphitheatre already de- 
scribed, the greatest natural wonders of the 
continent. They were convinced that there 
was not on the globe another region where, 
within the same limits, Nature had coupled so 
much of grandeur and majesty with so much 
of novelty and beauty. What, then, was their 
astonishment, on entering the basin of the Mad- 
ison, weary and exhausted, and with a feeling 
of the utmost indifference and listlessness, at 
seeing just before them an immense body of 
sparkling water projected suddenly and with 
terrific force into the air, to the height of 125 
feet! They had found a real geyser. In the 
valley before them there were 1,000 hot 
springs of various sizes, and 500 craters throw- 
ing out vapor. The geysers were seen in ac- 
tion in every direction, projecting water to 
various heights. The one first referred to was 
throwing from an irregular crevice, about sey- 
en by three feet, a column of water of corre- 
sponding dimensions to a height of 125 feet. 
Various names were given to the geysers. 
One was called the “ Fan,” as it threw up to a 
height of 60 feettwo radiating sheets of water, 
resembling a feather fan. Forty feet from this 
geyser is a vent, connected with it, and two 
feet in diameter, which during the eruption 
expels, with loud reports, dense masses of va- 
por. One of the party crawled into the 
“Grotto ” from curiosity, not supposing it to 
be a live geyser, and, as he emerged, he was 
followed by an eruption of boiling water, 
which, if it had overtaken him, would have 
cooked him. The “Giant” is a rugged de- 
posit, presenting in form a miniature model of 
the Coliseum, It has an opening six feet in 
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diameter. A remarkable peculiarity of this 
geyser is, the duration of its discharges, which 
continued for three hours, in a steady stream, 
five fect in diameter and 145 feet high. Op- 
posite their camp was a symmetrical cone, like 
a bee-hive, about five feet in diameter at the 
base, and with an orifice at the top, of twenty- 
four by thirty-six inches. They had not sus- 
pected it to be a geyser, till one morning there 
suddenly shot up from it a column of water, 
which was found, by triangulation, to be 219 
feet high. The “Giantess” throws up a col- 
umn, six inches in diameter, to a height of 250 
feet. This isthe highest of all. Theraysof the 
sun falling upon the geysers in action produced 
an infinite variety of prismatic hues, like bro- 
ken-up rainbows. 

The descent of the Colorado River by the 
Powell Expedition, of which some account was 
given in the AnnuaL CycLoP#DIA for 1869, 
was attended with great peril and some loss of 
life; three of the party, having become dis- 
couraged and determined upon making an 
overland journey across the plateau to the 
Mormon settlement, were killed by the Indians 
within a few miles of that settlement, while 
those who remained with Major Powell came 
through safely, though not without much anx- 
iety and peril. The scenery was generally 
gloomy, but sometimes grand and sublime. 
The practical results of the expedition are 
mainly negative. The settlement of the pla- 
teau, through which the Colorado and its afflu- 
ents, the Grand, Green, Colorado Chigquito, 
and other streams, have eroded for themselves 
channels, seems impossible as well as unde- 
sirable unless some system of irrigation could 
be devised which would restore to these lands 
their ancient fertility; and situated as it is in 
the great Colorado Basin, on which little or no 
rain falls, and with the river-beds from one 
thousand to six thousand feet below their sur- 
face, any scheme of irrigation which should be 
at all effective would be so costly as to render 
it impossible. On some portions of the plateau 
it is possible that the planting of the seed of 
forest-trees of quick growth and great tenacity 
of life, such as the ailantus, the locust, the 
mezquit, or the post-oak, might, with the nat- 
ural fertility of the soil, eventually induce a 
forest-growth which would attract a larger 
rainfall, and so restore the plateau to a habit- 
able condition. Such has been the result in 
other portions of what was formerly known as 
the Great American Desert, large districts of 
which are now among the most fertile lands in 
the world. 

The measurement of the altitude of the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and the Coast Range, has been prosecuted 
with much activity during the year and very 
few of them remain whose height is not known. 
The peaks of Colorado and the “High Sierras” 
of California have been especially examined 
of late, and their height ascertained both by 
means of the barometer and by triangulation. 
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The highest summits in Colorado exceed 13,000 
feet, and those of the High Sierras approach 
16,000 feet. 

_ IIL. Mextrco has presented no explorations of 


importance the past year, the country having: 


been in too- unsettled a state to admit of any 
scientific explorations. The attempted settle- 
ment of the peninsula of Lower California 
under the auspices of an American company 
has proved an almost entire failure, and the 
company has been severely denounced for al- 
leged misrepresentations. It is very possible 
that the emigrants thither may have expected 
greater advantages than they received, and that 
the climate and productiveness of the soil may 
have been painted in more glowing colors than 
proved to be just; but any emigrant who con- 
sented to go to that mountainous, volcanic, and 
arid region, and banish himself from all civil- 
ized society, must, if he knew the character of 
the country to which he was removing, have 
been sadly in want of a retired and quiet home. 

Centrat AmerioA.—tIn this whole region 
there has been active exploration going on 
throughout the entire year, and several volumes 
and reports of previous explorations have been 
published. Beginning with the Republic of @ua- 
temala, which adjoins Mexico, we have just at 
the close of the year a very spirited translation, 
by Mrs. E. G. Squier, of Morelet’s ‘‘ Travels in 
Central America,” which were mostly confined 
to the Republic of Guatemala and to Cam- 
peachy. M. Arthur Morelet is a French gentle- 
man of fortune and of remarkable attainments 
in the physical sciences, who, some twenty- 
four years since undertook to explore the in- 
terior of Guatemala, at his own expense, but 
under the general patronage of the Institute of 
France. His journeyings occupied nearly three 
years, during which he penetrated into the 
interior of Guatemala, and explored more 
fully than any white man had done, at least in 
modern times, the course and nayigability of 
the great river of that republic, the Usuma- 
sinta, a river as large as the Red River of 
Louisiana, and in many respects similar to it. 
He collected a great number of choice speci- 
mens of the plants, minerals, animals, insects, 
and birds of the country, which he arranged 
scientifically, and presented to the Museum of 
Paris, and the narrative of his travels he caused 
to be privately printed, and distributed a few 
copies among his nearest friends, but declined 
to publish it. It is this narrative, which gives 
by far the most full‘and complete account of the 
geography of Guatemala, which Mr. Squier has 
obtained his consent to have translated and 
published in the United States, and which Mrs. 
Squier has rendered into most admirable Eng- 
lish. It is a valuable contribution to American 
geographical science, as valuable as any of the 
works on that region which have yet appeared, 
while it occupies for the most part entirely 
new ground. The Spanish-American states 
change but little, in a score of years, either 
physically or politically; the ever-recurring 
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revolutions leave them much as they find them, 
and Nature, though prolific in its tropical vege- 
tation, does not change materially the aspect 
of mountain, river, or plain, except when some 
new volcano upheaves a savanna, as at Jorullo, 
or reduces by its internal fires the height of 
some mountain-peak. We may thus accept 
Mr. Morelet’s descriptions of the physical ge- 
ography of Guatemala as being, in the main, 
as true to-day as when they were written, and 
his word-pictures of the inhabitants are too 
evidently drawn from the life to be doubted. 

The adjacent Republic of Honduras has 
come into prominence within the past two or 
three years from the construction of a railway 
across it from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to be 
completed in 1872, which will, it is said, reduce 
the time for a trip by sea, from New York to 
San Francisco via the Honduras Railway, to. 
thirteen, or, at the most, fourteen and a half 
days. This is, indeed, twice as Jong as by rail- 
way, but the route is to many travellers more 
pleasant. That portion of Mr. E. G. Squier’s 
very able work on the states of Central Amer- 
ica which related to Honduras has been re- 
printed in London, with additions by the au- 
thor, bringing it down to the present time, for 
circulation, to promote the interests of this 
great enterprise. It is the testimony of the 
best-educated citizens of Honduras that no 
work published is so full and accurate in re- 
gard to the geography of that republic. The 
railway in course of construction is 200 miles 
in length, and the route to San Francisco is 
4,160 miles. It is a part of the plan, however, 
to have the steamships, on the Atlantic side, 
leave and return to Charlotte Harbor, on the 
west coast of Florida, which is in direct com- 
munication with Charleston, Norfolk, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, by rail, 
and the voyage by sea will thus be shortened 
to about 2,900 miles, or little more than the 
distance from New York to Southampton. 
Communication with South American, Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australian ports, from Fon- 
seca, the port on the Pacific, will be as speedy 
and desirable as from Panama, while the Hon- 
duras isthmus is less affected by malaria than 
that of Panama. As a route for heavy freight 
and second-class passengers, this Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway must prove superior 
both to the Pacific Railway and the Panama 
route. 

We have purposely reserved to this place 
the consideration of the different routes and 
plans for interoceanic communication which 
within the year have assumed new promi- 
nence (although one of them passes across 
Mexican territory), because it was more con- 
venient to consider them all together. With 
the completion of the Pacific Railway, there 
arose a conviction that, while, for first-class 
passengers, the more valuable articles of freight, 
those which in small bulk comprised large 
values, for the Government business and trans- 
portation, the shipments of the precious metals, 
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and the way traffic, this route was preferable 
to any other, yet for heavy and bulky freights, 
for emigrants and second-class passengers, for 
the large and increasing trade of the Central- 
American » states, the west coast of South 
America, Australia, the Sandwich Tslands, and 
the more bulky Chinese and Japanese goods, 
there was need of water transit, which, thougha 
little longer, should not require any transship- 
ment of the goods, and yet should not encounter 
the dangers and long delay of the voyage around 
Oape Horn. The Panama route, requiring a 
double transshipment, did not meet this want, 
nor will the Honduras Railway fully satisfy it, 
since, though materially shorter and cheaper, 
the cost of transshipment is still incurred. No 
possible route, which consisted in part of rail- 
way, could answer the purpose, for though 
there might be an advantage to passengers in 
having several competing routes, from the 
better accommodations and the cheaper price 
of passage which would ensue, and the local 
trade of the Central-American states with the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports might be sufficient 
to sustain one or more lines, yet the great 
point was still unreached, that goods once 
shipped must not break bulk till they reached 
their destination, if they were to be carried 
cheaply and safely. It was obvious that there 
must be a ship-canal across some one of the 
isthmuses which exist on that portion of the 
continent. Over and over again, for two hun- 
dred years and more, has the question been 
agitated, where this canal should, or rather 
where it could, be constructed. England, 
France, and the United States, have each ex- 
plored many times different sections, but had 
failed to find a point where such a canal would 
be possible, except at an expense too great to 
be safely hazarded by any one nation, There 
were several routes, indeed, through which it 
might be possible to cut a canal, but only at an 
expense of two hundred or three hundred mill- 
ion dollars. At Panama the route was not 
long, but it would require a tunnel of from 
seven to twelve miles through the solid granite 
deep enough and high enough to permit the 
largest vessels to pass two abreast, with masts 
all up. 

At first it seemed that the Nicaragua route 
afforded all necessary advantages for a canal; 
but good harbors on both oceans were as ne- 
cessary as any other consideration, and, though 
the canal itself and the slack-water and lake 
navigation could be accomplished for a com- 
paratively moderate sum, the expense of arti- 
ficial harbors on both sides and of structures 
for entrance to and exit from the lake involved 
a probable expense nearly or quite equal to 
that of the Panama tunnel. <A route across 
the Isthmus of Chiriqui offered some adyan- 
tages, but there were no good harbors on 
either side, and no possibility of making them 
except at an enormous expense. Through 
nearly the whole of 1870, and into 1871, Com- 
mander Selfridge, of the United States Navy, has 
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been engaged in careful exploration of the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and, after many disappointments 
and hardships, he succeeded in discovering a 
route with good harbors on both sides, and an 
altitude so moderate as to admit of an open 
canal with but few locks, and a sufficient sup- 
ply of water to fill them. The greatest. alti- 
tude of the summit is under three hundred 
feet, and this is but for a short distance. The 
route begins with the Cacarica, a tributary of 
the Atrato River (up which latter river there 
is good navigation for large steamers for twelve 
miles), and turns gradually southwestward, 
striking a navigable river on the Pacific side. 
The distance is considerably longer than the 
Panama Railroad, but the route is more prac- 
ticable than any yet discovered. 

Attention has also been called during the 
year to the feasibility of a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, over which a 
railway is already located, though not built, 
and a Government commission hasbeen sent 
out to explore it, under command of Captain 
Shufeldt, of the United States Navy. The 
length of the canal and slack-water navigation 
would be 173 miles, and it would require, ac- 
cording to the statement of Colonel J. J. Wil- 
liams, the chief engineer of the Tehuantepec 
Railway Company, 180 lifting locks, each of 
10 feet lift. The summit is 684 feet above the 
sea, but can be supplied with all the water it 
needs, and, if the cuttings are made 60 feet in 
depth at the summit, the number of locks 
might be reduced to 118. The harbors on both 
sides can be made good at no very heavy ex- 
pense. The number of locks seems an objec- 
tion for a ship-canal, as they must necessarily 
materially enhance the tolls and delay the pas- 
sage, Colonel Williams estimates the cost of 
such a canal as under $32,000,000, in which are 
not included, however, the harbor improyve- 
ments, nor the construction of the locks on the 
double transit plan, which is preferable. These 
would probably bring the cost up to $50,000,- 
060—and in the actual construction it would 
be safe to add 50 per cent. to this estimate. 

IV. Sovurn AmerrtoA.—The narrative of 
Messrs. Myers, ‘Life and Nature under the 
Tropics,” to which we have already referred, 
gives a very graphic and interesting account 
of the geography, inhabitants, customs, man- 
ners, productions, ete., of the interior of Vene- 
zuela, as it appeared to these young but care- 
ful observers in 1867-68. Their explorations 
were mostly confined to the course of the 
Upper Orinoco and its vieinity, to an overland 
journey from that river by way of Javita and 
Moroa to the Rio Nigro, and the descent. of 
that river to the Amazons at Manaos. They 
also visited Hewador and explored some por- 
tion of its territory, on which Mr. Hassaurek 
had previously been almost our only authority, 
The portion of Venezuela which they traversed 
had not before been visited by any North- 
American traveller, and, indeed, Humboldt 
and Bonpland, and much later the naturalist 
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Wallace, are almost the only Europeans who 
have explored it during the present century, 
and even they had not penetrated through the 
entire region visited by our youthful explorers. 
Their narrative is replete with interest, and 
_-throws much light upon the natural history as 
well as the physical geography of this tropical 
region. The great cataracts of the Orinoco at 
Atures and Maypurus are remarkable for their 
rugged grandeur and sublimity. The scarcity 
of animal life on and around the black waters 
of the Rio Negro, while it is so abundant and 
annoying in almost every other part of this 
tropical region, is a singular fact, but has been 
previously noted on the lower portion of that 
river. To what cause it is attributable seems 
uncertain. The soil along the banks of the 
river is extremely fertile, the foliage abundant, 
and the country not unhealthy. 

In British Guiana, in April, 1870, a remark- 
able cataract was discovered by Mr. C. B. 
Brown, chief of the Geological Survey of Brit- 
ish Guiana. It was on the Potaro, an affluent 
of the Essequibo River. The river just above 
the fall is 184 yards in width and makes a 
single leap at this point of 817 feet, blossoming 
soon after leaving the edge of the precipice 
into a fine foam, or spray, in which all sem- 
blance of water disappears, and descending in 
the well-known rocket-like forms of the Staub- 
bach and the cataracts of the Yosemite. Be- 
tween this fall and the entrance of the Potaro 
into. the Essequibo, there are five other cata- 
racts, all of considerable size, two of them in- 
accessible. The Kaieteur fall above described 
was visited, in July, 1870, by a party of scien- 
tific gentlemen from Demerara, and its height 
and volume carefully ascertained. 

The Perwian Government, not satisfied with 
its progress and communications on the Pacific 
slope, is seeking an outlet for its commerce 
and productions through the affluents of the 
Amazons. For several years it has been ship- 
ping a portion of its products by this route, 
but it has not intermitted its explorations to dis- 
cover some navigable tributary of the. great 
river which should approach nearer to its cap- 
ital than those as yet in use. The region in 
which these streams became navigable, though 
within from 150 to 300 miles of Lima, is 
occupied by wild Indian tribes, some of whom 
are warlike and ferocious, and all, or nearly 
all, are averse to any intercourse with the 
whites. In several of these exploring expedi- 
tions the parties have been attacked by the 
Indians and some of them killed, while others 
were seriously wounded. It was therefore 
very gratifying to the Peruvian Government 
when, on the 26th of October, 1870, they re- 
ceived a favorable report from the command- 
ing officer of the expedition to examine the ca- 
pabilities of the River Perene, and the country 
adjacent. The Perene is a tributary of the 
Ucayali, and is navigable for steamers to a 
point only 58 leagues from Lima, and reached 
by a route available for railway construction, 
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The report of the exploration states that the 
soundings in the Parana gave from 8 to 5 
fathoms in depth and 100 yards in width. It 
traverses the country of the Chunchumayos, a 
large family of Indians, many of the tribes of 
which are hostile and little known. In the 
valley of the Chunchumayo the forests consist 
of trees of an extraordinary size, the population 
is numerous, and, according to Padres Amieh 
and Sobreviela, two Oatholic missionaries 
among those Indians, belongs to the tribe of 
the ““Amages.”” One of the objects of the ex- 
pedition was, to find out and fix the situation 
of the Salt Mountain. Following a path which 
seemed to lead in that direction, they came 
upon an Indian camp, in which was a house 20 
yards long, 16 yards broad, and 15 yards high. 
In this they found an oven for melting iron- 
ore, of a square form, about 2 yards high, and 
14 yard wide each way, constructed of bricks 
half a yard long. The fire was furnished with 
double bellows, the fuel used being coal and 
wood mixed with pounded ore. The anvils had 
been removed from the trunks of trees, which 
still remained. There were. from twenty to 
thirty quintals of cast-iron, two tanned hides, 
tanks for water, which was brought from a 
height in canals made from the bark of trees. 
They also found a variety of other objects, all 
of which excited admiration that Indians, called 
barbarians, should possess so much skill and 
industry. They were not molested by the In- 
dians, who seem to have retired farther back. 
The party that was sent out to discover the 
salt-mountain followed a path leading north- 
east from the foundery above described. On 
the way they observed many huts and planta- 
tions of cocoa and Indian corn. On the banks 
of the river they found fishing-huts, nets, and 
apparatus, evidently for catching and salting 
fish. Farther on they came to some huts on 
an elevated spur of the mountain, from which 
they could see that the course of the river was 
very tortuous. To the northeast were various 
bare hills, one of which was thought to be the 
Hill of Salt (Cerro de Sal). From this point of 
observation they noticed that they were stand- 
ing on a stratum of soft sandstone, and, sup- 
posing that this might be a portion of. the 
ramification of the vein of salt, which, accord- 
ing to Padre Sobreviela, was three leagues in 
extension, they examined its formation and 
found it consisted of earth, with particles of 
salt and some erystals of quartz. Digging still 
deeper, they found the salt to increase. Be- 
yond this the path ceased, and the party re- 
turned, though they felt assured the “Cerro de 
Sal” could not be far off. 

The Indians use the bow and arrow, but 
seemed much afraid of fire-arms. 

Prof. C. F. Hartt, who was attached to Prof. 
Agassiz’s expedition to the Amazons, has re- 
visited Brazil, and during the summer and 
autumn of 1870 was engaged in the explora- 
tion of some of its southern affluents and the 
rivers which discharge their waters into the 
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delta of the great river. One of the most re- 
markable of these is the Tocantins. Its source 
is in the mountains in the southern part of the 
province of Goyaz, and it runs almost due north 
till its union with the Araguaya, when it 
turns eastward and winds through the swamps 
and silty deposit of the delta of the Amazons, 
and, indeed, forms a delta of its own, with 
eight or ten channels through the ooze. These 
channels are lined on either bank with Muriti 
palms, mangroves, and a giant arum, which 
gives them the appearance of being substantial 
land covered with fruits, but they are really 
only vast swamps where the mire is of great 
depth. Above this miry delta is the region of 
the India-rubber tree (Siphonia elastica), and 
Prof. Hartt had the opportunity of observing 
the method of preparing it for market. 

The French lawyer and adventurer Ton- 
nens, who some years since ingratiated him- 
self with the independent Indian tribes of 
Southern Chili, and took the title of Aurelie 
Antoine I., King of the Araucanians, is yet, 
it seems, operating for mischief through these 
tribes. He left Southern Chili for Europe 
jn 1867 or 1868, and, after spending some time 
there, it is said in the study of military 
science and in procuring arms and ammuni- 
tion, returned to Auroco, the principal town 
of the Araucanians, at the close of 1869, and 
soon after sent a note to General Pinto, Presi- 
dent of Chili, informing him of the installa- 


tion of his government, its officers, his army, 


ete., and declaring that he would suffer no 
more Chilian aggression. He also notified 
General Pinto of his intention to found two 
new ports on the coast, and invited him to 
send him a peace commission. General Pinto 
refused to notice Tonnens’s communication, 
but wrote to the Indian caciques, allow- 
ing them a certain time within, which to lay 
down their arms. The chiefs declined politely, 
and asserted their faith and confidence in their 
new king, and their determination to make war 
upon Chili. Somewhat unwisely, General Pinto 
replied, denouncing Tonnens as an outcast and 
a lunatic. Thus the matter rested in the au- 
tumn of 1870. 

VY. Evrorr.—tThe studies of the topography, 
climate, and population of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, made with reference to their probable 
absorption by Germany, have had some inter- 
est for geographers; but, though making us 
somewhat better acquainted with aregion part 
of which has not been much visited by travel- 
lers of late years, they hardly merit the title 
of geographical discoveries. A more important 
enterprise, and one in which long and patient 
labor has at last been crowned with success in 
the union of two great nations by railway com- 
munication, is the completion of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel through the Alps, thus connect- 
ing Italy and France. The tunnel is seven and 
four-fifth miles in length, bored through the 
solid rock, granite, quartz, slate, ete., and the 
work has been prosecuted for thirteen years 
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without cessation. It is twenty-five feet both 
in vertical and horizontal diameter, and at 
some points the mountain-surface is more than 
a mile above it. The cost is said to have been 
about $34,000,000. 

Prof, Ansted has made, during the year 1870,° _ 
a very careful and interesting study of the 
basin of the Po, and the rivers which, entering 
its delta, have contributed to form those exten- 
sive lagoons of which the site of Venice is the 
best known example. He finds in this forma- 
tion—the torrential rivers descending the south- 
ern and steeper slope of a great mountain- 
range, and forming wide and marshy lagoons, 
while the northern and more gently descending 
slope gives rise to great rivers which discharge 
their waters without extensive deltas—the ex- 
pression of a law of physical geography of uni- 
versal application. He also demonstrates that 
the peculiar growth, civilization, and artistic 
culture of Venice, were natural and inevitable 
outgrowths of its geographical position and 
condition. ' 

The recent abrogation of some of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris, relative to Rus- 
sian occupation of the Black Sea, has led to an 
investigation of the nationalities of Turkey, 
with reference to the possibility of realizing 
the dreams of the Greeks, of a Pan-Hellenio 
empire. On the authority of Géhlert, a recent 
German geographer, it is stated that there are 
in European Turkey, of Greeks and Albanians 
(both originally of the same stock), 2,700,000 
souls; in Greece, 1,330,000 souls; in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, 2,500,000 ; and on the shores 
of Asia Minor, 2,000,000 men, making in all 
8,530,000 Greeks, while European Turkey has 
only 700,000 Turks, the remainder of the pop- 
ulation being Wallachians, Bulgarians, Bos- 
nians, Croats, Servians, ete. A Greek empire 
might be formed of crescent shape along the 
two shores of the /gean, including the islands 
of the archipelago between its horns, which 
would contain a population of about 13,000,000, 
of whom two-thirds would be Greeks. 

VI. Asta.—From European to Asiatic Tur- 
key is only a brief journey, but one which 
leads to much that is interesting to the geog- 
rapher; for portions of this vast region have 
been undergoing careful explorations during 
the year 1870. We have’ already alluded to 
the report of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Expedition, in the volume entitled “The Re- 
covery of Jerusalem.” Besides their very 
carefully conducted excavations in and around 
Jerusalem, they gave considerable time and 
labor to the investigation of geographical and 
archwological questions in other portions of 
Palestine. To some of these allusion has been 
made in the volume of the Annuat Cycto- 
pxpia for 1869. In regard to one of them, 
the “‘ Moabite Stone,” their report is very full 
and interesting. The impressions taken from 
the stone while it was yet perfect (it has been 
broken in pieces by the Arabs since that time) 
have been translated, and, although there are 
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portions yet illegible, and some considerable 
lacune, yet there is sufficient preserved to in- 
dicate its great value as the earliest record, out- 
side of the Scriptures, of the national history of 
_any of the tribes of Palestine. The inscription 
has been deciphered and translated by two 
eminent Oriental scholars, M. Clement Gan- 
neau and Prof. Schlottman, and from different 
squeezes or impressions taken from the stone. 
They agree substantially in all important par- 
ticulars. The record is one of those chronicles 
on stone in which Oriental monarchs were so 
fond of recounting their own deeds and achieve- 
ments. The narrator is Mesa, king of Moab, a 
contemporary of Ahab, king of Israel, and a 
worshipper of Chemosh or Chamos, the Bel or 
Baal of the Syrians. He records the death of 
Omri, the long reign of Ahab, and ascribes 
the defeat and death of the Israelite king and 
his own capture of several Hebrew cities, and 
massacre of their inhabitants, to the favor of 
his god Chamos. The whole inscription is a 
remarkable corroboration of the accuracy, even 
in minute details, of the Scriptural narrative. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Douglas W. 
Freshfield’s interesting narrative of his explo- 
rations in the Caucasus, and in the ANNUAL 
Oyrctop#pra for 1869 a brief account of his 
discoveries was given. He has made us ac- 
quainted with a region almost wholly unknown 
for the last thousand years. 

A still more interesting exploration is that 
now in progress in regard to Yarkhand and the 
Pamir Land, an elevated desert plateau, of 
Eastern Toorkistan, in which the Oxus and 
the Zerufshan have their sources, and which 
the Orientals call the ‘‘ Bamidunya, or Upper 
Floor of the World.” Eastern Toorkistan, or, 
as it was formerly called, Chinese Tartary, is 
similar in formation to, though of greater ex- 
tent than, the basin of the Colorado River in 
our once famous Great American Desert. East- 
ern Toorkistan lies between the Himalaya 
mountain-system on the south and the Thian- 
Chan on the north, and its western boundary 
is formed by the elevated plateau which con- 
nects the two mountain-systems and forms the 
wall of division between Western, or Russian, 
and Eastern Toorkistan. This plateau is the 
Pamir Steppe, or Pamir Land, and ranges in 
altitude from 13,000 to 17,000 feet above the 
sea. The five successive ranges which form 
the Himalayan system arrest the clouds which 
rise from the plains and rivers of India and 
Burmah, and drain them of their moisture 
before they reach this lofty table-land; the 
complicated chains of the Thian-Chan do the 
same for the evaporation from the northern 
rivers and streams; while a lower chain of 
mountains, the King-Chan, and the enormous 
distance to the China Sea, act as a bar in the 
eastern direction. Hence this vast tract is 
almost entirely rainless, and much of it is a 
desert. The Pamir Steppe is especially sterile 
and forbidding, though there are not wanting 


evidences that it was once fertile, and its pro-. 
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ductions so abundant that the Orientals declare 
it to have been the site of the Garden of Eden. 


‘The really populous and productive portion of 


Eastern Toorkistan, of which the kingdom of 
Yarkhand is a part, is in shape much like a 
horseshoe: southward, westward, and north- 
ward, the lofty mountain-tops, and the less 
lofty but equally sterile table-lands, form its 
walls, and in the central concavity of the horse- 
shoe there is another desert of sand and alkali 
—the Great Desert of Gobi. The. crescent- 
shaped territory sloping down from the moun- 
tains to this vast desert is, however, highly 
fertile, and yields abundantly of all the fruits 
and grains of temperate climates, the lack of 
rain being supplied by very thorough irriga- 
tion, the mountain-streams which would other- 
wise lose themselves in the desert being di- 
verted for this purpose, and their whole supply 
of water, in many cases, exhausted. 

This region had been under the sway of the 
Chinese Emperor till 1864, though not without 
frequent insurrections and revolts; but at that 
time Yakoob Beg, a petty governor of a. town 
in Khokand, assisted the native Mussulman 
rulers, who had been dispossessed by the Chi- 
nese, in regaining their power, and then seized 
upon it himself. He is evidently a man of 
great executive ability, has established himself 
very firmly upon the throne, and is implicitly 
obeyed by the Yarkhandis, who seem to be nat- 
urally a peaceful and industrious people. He 
has within the last two years assumed the title 
ot Ataligh Ghazi, or ‘‘ Leader of the Faithful.” 
It was to this monarch that Mr. Douglas For- 
syth, British resident in Cashmere, sent a horse- 
load of tea, grown in Assam, as a present. The 
Yarkhandis and their rulers are passionately 
fond of tea, and since driving out the Chinese- 
they had only been able to obtain it from Rus- 
sia. The present was, therefore, very accept- 
able. In 1869 Mr. Shaw, one of the British 
cultivators of tea in Assam, having made up a 
caravan cargo of tea, set out with it for Kash- 
gar the capital of Yarkhand, and arrived there 
about the same time with Mr. Hayward, who 
had been sent out by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore the Pamir Steppe, but, being 
unable to penetrate to it, had visited Yarkhand. 
The Atalagh Ghazi received both very cordially, 
though at first with some suspicion ; but, event- 
ually beeoming fully satisfied, desired to enter 
into friendly relations with the British Gov- 
ernment; and a large traffic will undoubtedly 
ensue. Mr. Hayward returned to British India, 
but set out again in 1870, on his perilous and 
difficult journey to penetrate the Pamir Steppe, 
which is only inhabited by nomadic tribes of 
fierce Kirgheez, who have little regard for human 
life. He had great difficulty in reaching the 
frontiers of Cashmere, and the passes which 
led to this elevated region, but at the last re- 
port was pushing forward. The Kirgheez of 
this region are very different from their neigh- 
bors the Yarkhandis in temper, disposition, and 
civilization. The latter have attained to a 
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greater measure of intelligence, refinement, and 
substantial wealth, than any other nation of 
Central Asia. ‘ ; 

There have been several surveys and explo- 
rations of the great river-systems of China 
within the year 1870, especially of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and the Yellow River—but not many 
new or interesting facts have been elicited. 

VII, Arrtoa.—The year has not been prolific 
in the results of geographical exploration on 
this great continent. In the Upper Nile region, 
Sir Samuel Baker, at the head of the grandest 
expedition ever undertaken for discovery, had 
been delayed by various hinderances, and, on 
attempting to ascend the White Nile, found 
that it was not navigable in consequence of the 
dense mass of cane and reeds which, in the 
form of floating islands, completely choked up 
the passage. He cut his way through for 32 
miles, but was then obliged to return to lati- 
tude 9° 26’ N., where he would remain till 
November, 1870, when, at the high-water stage 
of the river, he hoped with great labor to be 
able to force a passage through, and with a 
portage of moderate extent to succeed some 
time in 1871 in floating his fleet of steamers on 
the Albert Nyanza, and settle the questions 
hitherto in doubt. 

Dr. Livingstone has been heard from, but 
only indirectly, but is supposed to have received 
his supplies sent to Ujiji for him, and to be 
prosecuting his discoveries relative to the con- 
nection of Lake Tanganyika with the ultimate 
sources of the Nile, and perhaps also with 
those of the Congo River. 

In the region of the Limpopo and in terri- 
tory claimed by the Transvaal Republic there 
have been great excitement and large emigra- 
tion in consequence of the discovery of dia- 
monds there. Very many supposed gems have 
been discovered, but there is still a grave 
doubt in regard to the real character of most 
of them, some eminent lapidaries pronouncing 
them quartz crystals of unusual purity and 
pbrillianey, while others have been equally con- 
fident that some of them were genuine gems 
of great value. The region in which they are 
found, hitherto almost unexplored, is likely to 
be very thoroughly traversed, and to a con- 
siderable extent by men who are capable of 
making proper scientific investigations. 

Mr. Winwood Reade has explored the upper 
waters of the Niger or Quorra, a region hither- 
to not visited by Europeans, but presents very 
few new facts, the country being similar, in 
most particulars, to that so vividly described 
by Lieutenant Magé. . 

Some new contributions have been made to 
the geography and natural history of the Island 
of Madagascar, which is now becoming a fa- 
miliar ground for explorers. 

VIII. Ausrranasta. 1. West Australia.— 
The loss of the exploring party under the com- 
mand of Dr. Leichhardt, in 1849-50, has been 
to the Australian colonists, and especially to 
those of West Australia (from which colony he 
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set out), one of those disasters like the loss of 
Sir John Franklin in the Arctic regions, In 
which they were slow to believe; and, though > 
twenty-one years have elapsed. since the ex- 

pedition set out, the colonists have not yet en- 
tirely given up the hope of finding some of its 

members, or more definite traces of them. The 

last searching expedition for the missing ex- 

plorer was sent out in 1869. Mr. F. Roe, a 

government officer, had been informed by 

some of the native bushmen that, at a point 

thirteen days’ journey north of Koblyanob- 

bing, there were still the bones and guns of 

some white men who had been killed there 

twenty years before. They gave the details 

of the place and circumstances connected 

with the finding so minutely, that he was con- 

vinced of their truthfulness, and, at his instance 

and that of Dr. Miller, the Colonial Govern- 

ment sent out a small expedition to visit the 

point designated. Mr. John Forrest, Surveyor- 

General of the colony, commanded the party, 

to which two of the natives who had told the 
story were attached. As they drew near the 
point indicated, the natives began to waver in 

their statements, and it finally appeared that it 

was the bones of some horses, lost by Captain 

Austin in 1854, which they had seen or heard 

of. The Australian natives are universally 

notoriously untruthful. Mr. Forrest, however, 

pushed on as far as his provisions would allow, 

in the hope of making some further discover- 

ies, and found another of those great salt-lakes 

which abound in the interior of Australia, and 
which, partly dry during the dry season, ex- 

tend over vast areas during the rains. He 

reached a point in latitude 28° 45’ S., longi- 
tude 122° 50’ E., from Greenwich, but found 
the country barren and worthless. 

2, South Australia.—This colony has been 
granted by the British Government a tract 
running through to the north coast, on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and the Timor Sea, so 
that North Australia is, in fact, a part of South 
Australia, though separated from it by a terri- 
ble and almost impassable desert. The South 
Astralian Government has attempted to plant 
colonies on this north coast. The climate is 
very hot from October to April, and is thought 
to be insalubrious. Recently Mr. Goyder, the 
Surveyor-General of South Australia, has been 
carefully exploring the country, and recom- 
mends the location of a colony at Port. Dar- 
win. 

3. Papua, or New Guinea.—This great 
island, 1,030 miles in length, and with a mean 
breadth of 300 miles, is inhabited by a robust, 
powerful race, distinct in their characteristics 
from the Australians or the Malays. Captain 
Delargy, of the schooner Active, an English 
vessel engaged in the béche-de-mer fishery, did, 
however, succeed, in November, 1869, in open- 
ing friendly intercourse with the Papuans at 
Sybee, a village in Torres Straits, and found 
them kind and friendly when they were con- 
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GEORGIA. An act of Congress was ap- 
proved by the President on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1869, authorizing the Governor of the 
State of Georgia ‘to summon all persons 
elected to the General Assembly of said State, 
as appears by the proclamation of George G. 
Meade, the general commanding the military 
district including the State of Georgia, dated 
June 25, 1868, to appear on some day certain, 
to be named in said proclamation, at Atlanta, 
in said State, and thereupon the said General 
Assembly of said State shall proceed to perfect 
its organization, in conformity with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act.” 

On the same day Governor Bullock issued 
his proclamation in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of this act, summoning the persons desig- 
nated to assemble at Atlanta on the 10th of 
January following, and, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, General A. H. Terry was assigned to the 
military command of the District of Georgia, 
in addition to his duties as commander of the 
Department of the South. On the 2d of. 
January, the new commander informed Gen- 
eral Sherman, by telegraph, that he had as- 
sumed the command, and intimated that it 
would be expedient to confer upon him all the 
powers originally given to the military com- 
manders by the reconstruction acts. There- 
upon the following order was immediately is- 
sued : 

General Orders, No. 1. 
HeEApDQ’Rs or THE Army, Aps.-Gun.’s Orricr, 
Wasuineron, January 4, 1870. 

By direction of the President of the United States, so 
much of General Orders, No. 103, dated Headquarters 
Third Military District Department of Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama), Atienta, Georgia, July 22, 1868, 
and so much of General Orders, No. 55, dated Head- 

uarters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
A aiogion, July 28, 1868, as refers to the State of 
Georgia, is hereby countermanded. Brevet Major- 
General Terry will, until further orders, exercise 
within that State the powers of the commanders of a 
military district, as provided by the act of March 
2, 1867, aud the acts supplementary thereto, under 
his assignment by General Orders, No. 83, dated 
Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, December 24, 1869. 
By command of General SHERMAN : 

E. D. Townsenp, Adjutant-General. 

Instead of allowing the persons originally 
elected to the General Assembly in 1868 to 
meet and select their own temporary officers, 
and then proceed in their own way to effect a 
permanent organization of the two Houses, 
Governor Bullock, on the 8th of January, 
directed one A. L. Harris, not a member-elect 
of the Legislature, but an employé of the 
State Railroad, to act as Clerk pro tem. of the 
House of Representatives, and effect the organ- 
ization of that body. He applied at the same 
time to Colonel J. P. Farrow, the Attorney- 
General of the State, for his opinion regarding 
the disabilities of the men elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and especially as to whether 
persons who had held the positions of State 
Librarian, road commissioner, notary public, 
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and afterward taken part in the rebellion, 
were disqualified for taking the oath prescribed 
in the act of December for promoting the re- 
construction of the State. The apparent inten- 
tion of the Governor was, to prevent certain 
members-elect from taking their seats in the 
Legislature, on account of their avowed hostil- 
ity to the course of the existing administration 
of the State, and an opinion was obtained from 
the Attorney-General entirely in accordance 
with his wishes, that official declaring that, in 
his view, the classes of persons designated by 
the Governor were disqualified by the acts of 
Congress and the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. As soon as 
this opinion was rendered, an advertisement 
appeared in several newspapers of Atlanta, 
notifying members-elect that if they should 
take the prescribed oath, and afterward be 
found disqualified by the law as thus construed, 
they would immediately be arrested and prose- 
cuted for perjury. 

The members elected to the Legislature in 
1868, including the colored members and those 
who, it was claimed by the Governor and his 
party, were not qualified to take the oath, as- 
sembled at Atlanta on the 10th of January, in 
accordance with the Governor’s proclamation. 
Mr. A. L. Harris took the Speaker’s desk in the 
House of Representatives, and was proceeding 
to organize the House, when Mr. Scott, a mem- 
ber from Floyd County, arose, and reminded 
him that Irwin’s code, which had been made 
the law of the State by the constitution, pro- 
vided that each branch of the Legislature 
should be organized by the Clerk or Secretary 
thereof, and, in the absence of such officers, by 
a chairman appointed by a vote of the mem- 
bers; and, furthermore, that the oaths of office 
should be administered by a judge of the Su- 
preme or Superior Court. In violation of the 
law, he said, the Governor had appointed one 
of his own employés on the State Road to or- 
ganize the House, and a registrar in bankruptcy 
had been called in to administer the oath. . He 
wished to know if there was any thing im- 
proper in the House proceeding to organize 
according to the law which the members were 
sworn to support. Mr. Harris refused to give 
the desired information, and ordered the gen- 
tleman to take his seat. One or two other 
inquiries relating to the organization of the 
House were made, but Mr. Harris peremptorily 
refused to listen to them, until the House was 
organized. A protest against this method of 
proceeding was made, but no attention was 
paid to it by the “Clerk pro tem.,” who pro- 
ceeded to have the members sworn in. After 
the first one had taken the required oath, a 
motion was made that the correspondence be- 
tween the Governor and the Attorney-General 
be read for the information of the House, which 
was accordingly done, in spite of several objec- 
tions and protests. _ Mr. Bryant objected to 
the reading on the ground that it was ‘‘in- 
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from taking the oath, in violation of section five 
of the act of Congress.”” He was peremptorily 
ordered to take his seat, whereupon he declared, 
with some warmth, that he was a duly-elected 
member of the House, that he had been a loyal 
Union soldier, who had _perilled his life for 
his country, and that he had aright to speak, 
and, furthermore, that Mr. Harris had no right 
to preside over or organize the House. Where- 
upon, Mr. Harris ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to arrest Mr. Bryant. That officer attempted 
to execute the order, but met with resistance, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which pistols appear to 
have been drawn on both sides. As soon as 
the commotion had subsided, Mr. Bryant made 
a motion, and put it himself, that Mr. Caldwell 
take the chair as Speaker pro tem. This mo- 
tion was pronounced to be carried amid great 
confusion, and an attempt was made to in- 
stall Mr. Caldwell in the chair, but, meeting 
with resistance, that gentleman withdrew, and 
Mr. Bryant himself was chosen Chairman pro 
tem. Mounting a desk, he put a motion to ad- 
journ, which was carried, and then, requesting 
all the members to remain in their places, ap- 
pointed a committee of three to wait on Gen- 
eral Terry, to inquire whether the proceedings 
in the House were meeting with his approval. 
The military commander requested the mem- 
bers to allow Mr. Harris to proceed with the 
organization. This request was taken as equiy- 
alent to a command, and all opposition to the 
course of the Governor’s Clerk pro tem. ceased. 

General Terry appears to have been some- 
what doubtful of his authority, and several 
times telegraphed to Washington for instruc-. 
tions. On the 12th of January, General Sher- 
man sent him the following: ‘Your dis- 
patches have been shown to the President and 
Secretary of War, and the result is in these 
words: ‘Exercise your own discretion if a 
flagrant case arises. When a disqualified per- 
son proposes to take the oath, investigate the 
question of eligibility, and determine, for the 
time being, his right.’ I will maintain you in 
all exercise of any authority that will main- 
tain substantially good order until the State 
of Georgia is recognized by the Executive and 
Congress under the congressional act. Some 
lawful means will be found probably. We 
can defend our friends against the Ku-klux or 
bands of assassins.” 

As Mr. Harris and the President of the Sen- 
ate proceeded to the organization of the Legis- 
lature, the question of the disability of certain 
members to take the required oath naturally 
attracted attention. Several presented them- 
selves who, it was claimed, were excluded by 
the provisions of the law. General Terry, at 
the solicitation of Governor Bullock,determined 
to appoint a commission, composed of military 
officers, to determine the qualifications of those 
whose right to sit in the Legislature was ques- 
tioned. For this purpose, he appointed a 
Board consisting of Brevet Major-General T. 
H. Ruger, colonel of the 18th United States 
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Infantry, Brevet Brigadier-General Haines, 
Commissary of Subsistence, and Major Henry 
Goodfellow, Judge Advocate of the United 
States Army, and directed them to hear the 
evidence and determine upon the qualifications 
of such’ members-elect of the Legislature as 
should be brought before them for the purpose. 
The questions of fact to be examined into were, 
whether the persons brought before them had 
held an office prior to the secession of the 
Southern States, such as was designated in 
the act of Congress of December 22, 1869, 
and taken an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and had afterward sup- 
ported the Confederate cause, or given aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the country. The 
commission sat for about ten days, and the 
case against the members brought before it 
was conducted by the Attorney-General of the 
State, Mr. Farrow, while several prominent 
lawyers appeared as counsel for their defence. 
Notices were served upon fifteen persons who 
had been elected to the House of Represent- 
atives, and five who had been elected to the 
Senate, to appear before the commission and 
answer to the churge of ineligibility. The speci- 
fications consisted mainly of allegations that the 
accused persons had held some inferior official 
positions, such as had been brought within the 
scope of the act of Congress, by the opinion of 
Attorney-General Farrow, and had afterward 
taken part on the Southern side in the civil war. 
The defence was generally a denial of these 
declarations, and in one or two cases it was 
shown that the accused had been stanch 
Unionists throughout, to the great detriment 
of their persons and property. 

While these investigations were going on, 
the Legislature was adjourned from time to 
time, by order of Goyernor Bullock, to await . 
the result. The first order, dated January 13th, 
and endorsed with the approval of General 
Terry, directed the Clerk p70 tem., as soon as 
the calling of the roll was completed, to ad- 
journ the House until the 17th, as an investi- 
gation into the “right of certain persons to 
seats under the reconstruction acts was then 
in progress.” On the 17th the Olerk pro tem. 
was ordered, ‘ after making announcement and 
giving ample time, for such persons as desire 
to do so, to take the oaths prescribed in the 
act to promote the reconstruction of the State 
of Georgia,” to declare a recess until the 19th. 
At the same time the Treasurer was ordered 
to pay to each member, ‘against whose eligi- 
bility no objection has been made,” the sum 
of $50 on account of per diem and mileage. 
On the 19th a further recess was ordered till 
the 24th, and on that day it was again extend- 
ed to the 25th. 

Meantime the members of the Legislature 
opposed to the course of Governor Bullock 
and his adherents were not idle, but, under 
the lead of J. E. Bryant, J. H. Caldwell, and 
other conservative Republicans, determined to 
do all in their power to restore the affairs of 
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the State to what they believed to be their legit- 
imate and constitutional channel. They held 
a meeting, and appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a protest, and appeal to General Terry. 
This was unanimously adopted, and was in the 
following words. : 


Whereas, We, members-elect to the General As- 
sembly of this State, assembled in this city on Mon- 
day, the 10th inst., in answer to a proclamation by 
_ his Excellency R. B. Bullock, Governor of Georgia 
issued in accordance with the provisions of a pill 
recently passed by Congress, ‘‘ to promote the recon- 
struction of Georgia;?’ and 

Whereas, The said. bill provides, section 1, that 
the Governor is authorized to summon all persons 
elected to the General Assembly, as appears by the 
proclamation of General George G. Meade, dated 
June 25, 1868, to appear, on some day certain to be 
named in said proclamation, at Atlanta, and that 
thereupon the said General Assembly is authorized 
to proceed to perfect its organization in conformity 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
according to the provisions of said act ; and, 

Whereas, The Governor, as we believe in violation 

of the provisions of said act, directed one A. L. 
Harris, not a member of said General Assembly, but 
an_ appointee of the Governor on the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, property of the State, to organize 
the House of Representatives; and, 

Whereas, Said Harris has acted arbitrarily, and 
has assumed, in violation of law, to dictate to mem- 
bers, duly elected as aforesaid, what they shall 
and shall not say and do, and has refused to allow 
them to proceed to perfect the organization of said 
House of Representatives in aecordance with the 
provisions of said act, and has wilfully hindered 
and interrupted the organization of said House, by 
adjourning it from day to day, against the will of a 


majority of the members thereof, and in violation of , 


said law of Congress ; and, 

Whereas, The said law provides, section 2, that said 
members, when convened, shall take certain oaths, 
which most of the members of said House duly 
qualified under said act have already done, and all 
who were present, who think themselves qualified, 
have presented themselves, and demanded to be 
sworn in accordance with said act; and, 

Whereas, The said Harris, in direct violation of 
the said act of Congress, has dismissed the said mem- 
bers, who were ready and willing to organize in 
accordance with the provisions of said law of Con- 
gress, and has wilfully hindered and interrupted the 
said members from participating in the proceedings 
of said House of Representatives, after having taken 
the oaths prescribed, and otherwise complied with 
said act: 

We therefore present the following 
appeal to the general commanding the 
tary District. 

The law of Congress, under which we are convened, 
being thus overridden, the constitution and laws 
of the State thus disregarded, and desiring, at’ this 
hour, to advance no political purposes, but. earnestly 
wishing an organization of this General Assembly in 
accordance with law, that the quiet of our homes 
may be secure, and our little property saved from 
depredation ; we, divided politically as Republicans 
and Democrats, but united in this effort, protest 
against the proceedings already had, and the action 
now being had in the organization of the General 
Assembly, because it is in direct violation of the 
law of Congress itself, which now affords the warrant 
for our assembling as a Legislature; because it is 
designed, as we believe, for the purpose of defeating 
a fair organization of the two Ilouses, until corrupt 
and dangerous men shall so shape affairs that the 
State may fall helpless into their hands, for plunder 
and oppression; because it takes the 1 tb of deter- 
mining qualifications of Senators and Representatives 
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from the forum which the law of Congress does not 
interfere with,:and which the constitution provides. 

_ Thus truthfully and earnestly expressing our de- 
sires, and making this our protest, we appeal to 
the general commanding, as a soldier of unsullied 
honor, a servant of the Republic, to exercise the 
power to him by the Federal Government intrusted, 
to rescue the people of Georgia from the violence 
and outrage with which they are threatened by boldly 
wicked men. 


The colored members also, anxious lest meas- 
ures should not be taken to secure them in 
the possession of their newly-gained honors 
as legislators, held a meeting and addressed 
the following to the commanding general : 


In behalf of ourselves, and of the 98,000 colored 
voters and the 500,000 colored citizens in Georgia 
whom we represent, we, the colored members of the 
General Assembly, feeling from our past experience 
a deep interest in the proper organization of the Le- 
pislovare under the reconstruction acts of Congress, 

ave met together to consider the present emergency, 
with the facts which are apparent, alleging that dis- 
qualified persons are not to be excluded, and loyal men 
who were legally elected to be awarded their seats, do 
hereby adopt the following preamble and resolutions ; 

Whereas, No city shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and by admitting ille- 
gal persons to the power of legislation our rights 
will be abridged; and whereas our expulsion from 
the Legislature on account of our color, in violation 
of the civil rights bill and the fourteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
was accepted by disloyal persons as evidence that 
colored men and women in Georgia had no rights 
that white men were bound to respect, and was fol- 
lowed by the whipping, robbing, and murdering of 
our people for no reason but our helpless condition ; 
and whereas it is reported that the Government is 
disposed to regard the protestations of disloyal per- 
sons as being worthy of consideration, when we know 
that they are not to be trusted and should not be 
believed: Therefore, be it y 

Resolwed, That as loyal citizens we request the 
Government to look at the past, and be controlled 
by it for the future, and therefore demand a rigid 
execution of the law by the exclusion of disqualified 
persons, and the giving their seats to eligible per- 
sons who were legally elected, which will aid us in 
maintaining our rights, protect our wives and daugh- 
ters from insult and infamy, and our property from 
the despoiler. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to present 
these resolutions to General Terry, and request him 
to send them to the President of the United States 
as the prayer of the poor, oppressed colored men of 
Georgia. 

The conservative members followed their 
appeal with a request that, after the investiga- 
tions of the military commission had been 
completed, and a record of the facts in the 
several cases made up, ‘‘the same be submit- 
ted to the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia (the highest judicial tribunal in the 
State), for their opinion as to the eligibility 
of members whose seats are questioned.” Ac- 
companying this was a statement, signed by 
Mr. Bryant, chairman of the committee of 
Conservative members, containing the follow- 
ing declarations, with regard to the wishes 
and intentions of those whom he represent- 
ed: 


I believe that I can safely say, in behalf of all who 
are known as Democrats and anti-Bullock Repub- 
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licans in the Legislature, that it is their intention to 
submit, in perfect good faith, to the requirements of 
ies ge in the reorganization of the General As- 
sembly. ; q 

It - their ardent desire to see peace, prosperity. 
and good government restored in the State, and t 
believe they intend to do all in their power to pro- 
duce that result. They. will neither offer factious 
opposition to the Government of the United States, 
nor will they countenance or encourage such oppo- 
sition in others. It is, I believe, their settled deter- 
mination to use all their influence to suppress dis- 
order and crime of every character, and to aid in the 
enforcement of the laws, for the protection alike of 
all persons, without regard to race or color. 

I further state that I believe itis not their inten- 
tion to encourage any member to take his seat who 
cannot conscientiously take the oath preseribed by 
the late act of Congress; but they avow with equal 
candor that it is their wish to see every member who 
can take the oath oceupy his seat. One of the chief 
reasons which prompt this desire springs from the 
candid conviction that it is the deliberate purpose 
of certain persons, who are prominent in urging the 
exclusion of members, to procure such an organiza- 
tion of the Legislature, and of such materials, as will 
enable them to consummate their favorite scheme of 
involving the State in an immense debt, for their 
own improper use of the public funds of the State, 
which will not bear the test of impartial investiga- 
tion. I do not intend to impugn the motives of those 
members of the General Assembly who sustain these 
men, but such is their power that they are able to 
control the Republican organization, and force men, 
by the use of the party Jash, to do things and sus- 
tain measures that they would not do if they acted 
independently. Hence the pertinacity with which 
they Sa forward their proscriptive policy, so as to 
exclude as many native white citizens of Georgia as 
possible, whose entire interest is in the State, and 
who expect to remain upon her territory, from the 
Legislature, till they have been able to mortgage our 
estates for the payment of public obligations, cre- 
ated for the ee of filling their own private 
purses. I candidly state that these convictions have 
much more to do with our anxiety for a fair and just 
organization of the Legislature than any political 
considerations do or can have. 


The following is General Terry’s reply to 
the committee : 


Heapanr’s Turrp Mrrrrary Dis. or Georera, | 
Atranta, Grorera, January 22,1870. 5 
Colonel J. FE. Bryant, Chairman, ee. 

Sm: After giving to your letter of the 17th inst. 
a careful consideration, I have decided that I ought 
not to submit the questions of law, which have arisen 
in regard to the qualifications of certain members- 
elect of the Legislature, to the justices of the Su- 

reme Court of Georgia. I have the highest respect 
for the character and attainments of the gentlemen 
who compose the court, and have no doubt that 
hey would endeavor to give me an impartial opin- 
ion; but I have learned from several sources that 
they, or at least some of them, have been consulted 
individually as to the eligibility of several of those 
whose cases have been investigated, and have given 
opinions on the facts as submitted to them. I think, 
therefore, that, in justice to all parties, the ordinary 
rule of law, which forbids a justice to decide upon a 
matter on which he has been consulted as counsel, 
should be followed here. 

ALFRED TERRY, Brevet Major-General. 

Tt was true that the committee had submit- 
ted the question to some of the judges of 
the Supreme Court; and’Joseph E. Brown, 
the Chief Justice, had given an opinion at 
some length, in which he argued that the of- 
fices of State Librarian, notary public, and road 
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cers within the meaning of the act of Con- 


gress of December, 1869, and declared that 
the “position insisted upon for the exclusion — 
of the class of officers mentioned ” was “‘sim- — 


ply absurd.” His conclusion was, that there 


was ‘no legal reason why a person who held — 


the position of State Librarian, notary public, 
road commissioner, officer of the militia, or 
officer of a municipal corporation, if in the 
latter cases they had no general civil jurisdic- 
tion, to administer a general law of the State, 
or to administer justice, may not safely take 
the oath prescribed by the late act of Congress 
for members of the Legislature of this State.” 

This opinion, however, seems to have had 
no weight with General Terry or the military 
commission. The general had several times 
consulted, by telegraph, with the authorities at 


Washington, and was assured that he had the 


support of the Administration, and must con- 
tinue to use his own discretion. The language 
of General Sherman to him, on the 22d of 


January, was: “Decide all questions as they . 


arise, and do not depend on us. You are to 
determine absolutely the questions of doubt, 
for the Attorney-General thinks you are the 
only power there other than that reserved to 
itself by Congress.” Wpseiat p» 
The President had at one time expressed his 
disapproval of the method adopted in organ 
izing the Legislature, and determining the 
eligibility of members; but, after receiving an 
extended report of proceedings from General 
Terry, and consulting with Attorney-General 
Hoar, he withdrew all objection, and assured 
the military commander that he would be sus- 
tained by the Administration. : 
On the 26th of January, General Terry 
transmitted to the House of Representatives 
the result of the military investigation. Five 
persons were declared ineligible, and ‘ pro- 
hibited from taking part in the organization of 
the House, and from attempting to exercise 
the functions of members thereof.” Sixteen 
other persons, who had been elected in 1868, 
were also prohibited from taking their seats, 
although their cases had not been brought be- 
fore the military commission, on the ground 
that they had “refused, declined, neglected, 
or been unable to take one of the oaths pre- 
scribed by the act of December 22, 1869.” 
The other members were allowed to qualify 
and take their seats, and the House was or- 
dered to proceed, under the direction of Mr. 
Harris, to elect its officers, the names of the 
persons designated as ineligible being in all 
cases omitted in the call of the roll. Mr. Me- 
Whorter, a stanch supporter of Governor 
Bullock, was elected Speaker, and the House 
adjourned. On the next day, a message was 
received from the Governor, recommending 
that the persons receiving the next highest 
vote to that of the excluded members, in the 
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election of 1868, be admitted to the vacant 
seats. These in all cases belonged to the party 
of the Governor, and in several instances were 
negroes. A strong effort was made by the 
Conservative members to prevent their admis- 
sion, and the excitement which ensued at one 
time culminated in a violent personal assault 
upon Mr. Bryant. After a very stormy dis- 
cussion, the gentlemen recommended by the 
Governor were sworn in, and the organization 
of the House completed. Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate had proceeded in a quiet and orderly man- 
ner, adjourning from day to day to await the 
action of the House. Three members had 
been excluded on the decision of the military 
commission, and the persons receiving the next 
highest vote admitted in their stead. On the 
- 8ist of January, a joint committee of the two 
Houses waited on Governor Bullock, and in- 
formed him that their organization was com- 
plete, and that the Legislature stood adjourned 
to the 2d of February. This information was 
transmitted to General Terry, and he signified 
his opinion that ‘‘ the Houses are now properly 
organized for the purpose of assenting to and 
complying with the conditions imposed by 
Congress for the restoration of the State to its 
original relations with the nation.” 

On the reassembling of the Legislature, on 
the 2d of February, the Governor submitted 
his message, in which he reviewed the whole 
course of reconstruction in the State and ‘the 
action of Oongress relating thereto, subse- 
quent to March 2, 1867. He then submits 

' the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of 
the national Constitution, and recommends 
their ratification, but reminds the Legislature 
of the decision of the Attorney-General, that 
‘it is not entitled, and could not, without viola- 
tion of law, be allowed to transact any business, 
pass any act or resolve, or undertake to as- 
sume any other function of a Legislature, if 
the test-oath has not been required of its mem- 
bers.” A recess was therefore recommended 
till the 15th, when the election of United 
States Senators might be proceeded with. 
After eulogizing the Republican party, and 
condemning its opponents, the Governor closes 
with the following appeal: 


The wrongs which have been done, the lawless 
outrages which have been committed in many parts 
of the State, are the acts of afew irresponsible persons. 
When all good citizens exert their influence in favor 
of justice, lawlessness will cease. Let us, therefore, 
unite in a complete recognition of the rights of men, 
irrespective of birth, color, or condition, and frankly 
admit that, under and before the law, all men are 
equal, that all are responsible, and see to it that, by 
future legislation the requirements of our constitu- 
tion are recognized—that free schools are established 
and maintained, and that protection is secured for 
person and property, and for the free expression of 
political opinions. Let party lines be extended so as 
to welcome and include all who are in favor of impar- 
tial suffrage and universal amnesty. Under our State 
constitution no man is disfranchised, and, under the 
Constitution of the United States, no man will be dis- 
qualified from holding office who is ready to maintain 
and uphold the Government. 
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In the Senate, after some discussion on the 
Governor’s message, in which certain charges 
of lawlessness against the people of Georgia, - 
and a declaration that all legislative action 
since July, 1868, had been illegal, were severely 
commented upon by several Conservative mem- 
bers, the fourteenth amendment was ratified 
by a vote of 25 to 10. A resolution assenting 
to the act of Congress striking out the relief 
clauses of the State constitution was adopted 
by a vote of 28 to 8, and the fifteenth amend- 
ment adopted, 26 to 10. In the Lower House 
the resolution ratifying the fourteenth amend- 
ment received 71 votes, no one voting against 
it. The Democratic and Conservative mem- 
bers generally refrained from voting. Among: 
these was Mr. Bryant, who submitted the fol- 
lowing in writing as the reason for his course: 
“Tt is well known that the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
has been ratified by both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State. I believe we have 
already legally ratified the said amendment, 
and, therefore, I now decline to vote for its 
ratification. I also believe that this House has 
been illegally organized, and I therefore de- 
cline to vote for the ratification.” 

On the resolution assenting to the expunging 
of the relief provisions of the constitution the 
vote was 71 to 1, and the fifteenth amendment 
was ratified, 55 to 29. The following pro- 
test was made by a Democratic member: ‘tA 
proposition to adopt the fifteenth amendment 
meets with the uncompromising reprobation 
of the noble, true, and brave people whom I 
represent, and also with the feeling of their 
Representative, and I can but, in this as well 
as in all other hours of trial, remain true to 
them and true to the principles on which they 
elected me. And, though it may be passed over 
my head, I shall leave for them to behold, 
spread upon the journals of this House, my de- 
termined protest against this crowning act of 
radicalism and treason against all good people 
of the South.” 

Having completed this action, the Legisla- 
ture took a recess till the 14th. 

During the recess, Governor Bullock and 
others of his party were at Washington urging 
upon the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
the propriety of allowing an election of Sen- 
ators in Georgia on the reassembling of the 
Legislature. Messrs. Joshua Hill and H. V. M. 
Miller had been elected at a previous session, 
though never admitted to their seats, and it 
was claimed by some that they were the legal 
members-elect, only waiting for the action of 
the Senate on their admission, and that another 
election would be improper. No action was 
taken on this question at Washington, and when 
the Legislature came together on the 14th a 
resolution was adopted, in the face of consid- 
erable opposition, to proceed on the following 
day to elect one Senator, whose term should 
expire on the 4th of March, 1871, one whose 
term should expire in 1878, and one to hold for 
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the full term from March 4, 1871 to March 4, 
1877, On the 15th a resolution was offered 


in the Senate, declaring that Dr. Miller had 


been regularly elected for the unexpired term, 
and no further election could take place, but 
this was ruled out of order. A protest was 
then presented, signed by nine Senators, declar- 
ing that the proposed election was illegal and 
unauthorized, inasmuch as United States Sen- 
ators had already been elected in accordance 
with the requirements of the constitution, and 
had not resigned, and the ‘‘ Senate of the Uni- 
ted States had not informed the Legislature of 
Georgia that from any other cause there was a 
vacancy in the representation of the State in 
that body.” After the reading of the protest, 
an election was at once proceeded with, and 
Foster Blodgett was chosen for the full term, 
H. P. Farrow for the term ending in 1873, and 
R. H. Whitely for the term ending in 1871. 
The House of Representatives concurred in 
this action on the same day, though a vigorous 
opposition was made, and a similar protest of- 
fered. On the following day a messagé was 
received from Governor Bullock, expressing 
the opinion that the ordinary laws passed in 
1868 and 1869 had not been rendered invalid 
by the act of Congress of December 22, 1869, 
but at the same time recommending that no 
further general legislation be undertaken until 
the “action to complete the reconstruction of 
the State is accepted by Congress.” According- 
ly, on the 17th, both Houses adjourned for sixty 
days, after adopting the following resolution : 

Resolved, By the General Assembly, that all pro- 
ceedings in the several courts of this State, founded 
on any debt, or contract, made or entered into prior 
to June 1, 1865, and all levies and sales by virtue of 
any execution so founded, shall be, and are hereby, 
stayed until twenty days after the recess taken by this 
General Assembly shall have expired, 

Resolved, That the General Assembly, in compliance 
with the just demands of the people, earnestly appeal 
to Major-General Terry to sanction and enforce the 
above resolution after its approval by the Provisional 
Governor, 


The Legislature was in session again for a 
few days during the latter part of April and 
the first part of May. A message was sub- 
mitted by the Governor, recommending “ that 
by joint resolution the appropriation act of 
1869 be, in proper proportion, continued for 
the first and second quarters of this year; that 
the Comptroller-General be authorized to pro- 
ceed under the tax act of 1869, and that your 
honorable body then adjourn wntil such time 
in the future as will be most likely to embrace 
the action of Congress for the recognition of 
the State, and her admission into the Union,” 
and suggesting the first Wednesday in July as 
a convenient time for reassembling. His rea- 
sons for these recommendations are given in 
the following terms: ‘‘The recommendation in 
regard to the resolution for appropriations, etc., 
is made because we have the assurance of the 
general commanding this district that, owing 
to the pressing necessity for such action, he will 
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give validity to the resolutions, and authorize 
them to take effect. And the adjournment 


pending the action of Congress is recommended 


because of the peculiar political condition in 
which we are placed. The government of the 
State being provisional, subject in all respects 
to the district commander under the recon- 
struction acts, the Legislature cannot proceed 
to general legislation, unless it shall organize 
by administering the.test-oath to its members.” 

A resolution was adopted in accordance with 
the first recommendation, after a long debate, 
and against a vigorous opposition on the part 
of the Conservative members. The substan- 
tial grounds of this opposition were set forth 
in a protest signed by over forty members of 
the House of Representatives, and containing 
the following declarations : 


1. The constitution of this State requires that “all 
bills for raising revenue and appropriating mone 
shall originate in the House of Representatives,”’ 
giving to the Senate only the power to ‘‘ propdse or 
concur in amendments, as in other bills.’’? The act 
of yesterday, by which this House concurred in the 
measure which originated in the Senate, to pass laws 
by mere resolution to raise and appropriate money, 
was so clearly in violation of the constitution that no 
argument is necessary to prove it. It is without a 
precedent in the history of legislation in any country 
where constitutional liberty is established. 

2. When the report of the committee containin 
the recommendations of his Excellency, on whic 


_this action was based, was under consideration, some 


members voted for the adoption of that report on the 


assurance of the Speaker that the Appropriation Bill _ 


could (or should) be introduced and acted upon in 
the usual way, after three regular readings; that it 
could (or should) be considered section by section, 
in Committee of the Whole, according to the rules of 
the House, and amended in any way that a majority 
of this body might determine. 

But when the resolutions were brought from the 
Senate to the House, and a member proposed to intro- 
duce an areehratte bill, he was overruled by the 
Honorable Speaker, who, instead thereof, entertained, 
contrary to his former ruling, a motion to concur in 
the resolutions which originated in the Senate. A 
member then raised a eS of order, insisting upon 
the first ruling of the Speaker, who replied that, in 
consequence of instructions from General Terry, he 
had changed his mind, and ruled to entertain the mo- 
tion to act on the Senate resolutions, and adopt them 
as a whole, This latter ruling we hold to be in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the State of Georgia. 

But, according to the statement of the Speaker, 
made to this House, General Terry is alone responsi- 
ble for setting aside the constitution of Georgia, in mat- 
ters pertaining to the vital interests of the people. 
It thus appears that he has arrogated the sole right to 
determine the manner in which the General Assembly 
shall raise and disburse the money of the people, and 
has assumed to set at naught the most sacred rights 
of a free people, as recognized in all representative 
governments. 


The Governor, in his message, had also re- 
newed a recommendation made in February, 
that three committees be appointed: the first, 
“to investigate the indirect charges made by 
the Treasurer, through the public prints, against 
the Executive, as well as any and all charges 
he may now have to present;”’ the second, 
‘““to inquire as to the Treasurer’s use of the 
public money for his own personal benefit, and 
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into the system of book-keeping in the Treas- 
urer’s office;” and the third, “‘to inquire into 
the financial condition and operations of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad.” . The charges 
and counter-charges of corruption made against 
each other by Governor Bullock and Treasurer 
Angier were of long standing, and will be 
found noticed at some length in the ANNUAL 
Cyotopzpra for 1869. The Western and Atlan- 
tic Railroad is the property of the State, and 
the Governor and his appointees were accused 
of mismanaging its affairs and applying its rev- 
enues to improper uses. Theinvestigating com- 
mittees, as requested, were appointed, and the 
Legislature adjourned until the first Monday 
of July. During the recess a large amount of 
testimony was taken in the several ‘investiga- 
tious and long reports prepared by the com- 
mittees, These show a good deal of laxity in 
. the management of financial affairs in the 
State and give ground for the suspicion, to 
say the least, that public funds and public pa- 
tronage were employed in various ways to for- 
ward the political objects of those who had 
the power in their hands. The matter is not 
of sufficient general interest to warrant an in- 
telligible abstract of the proceedings of the 
committees. 

The condition of affairs in Georgia, and the 
question of readmitting the State to her place 
in the Union, occupied the attention of Con- 
gress from the time of her ratification of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, early in 
February, down to the adjournment of that 
body in July. The irregular method adopted 
by Governor Bullock and his followers in 
organizing the Legislature was first of all 
brought to the notice of the Senate, and reso- 
lutions were adopted directing the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into the matter, and re- 
port “‘ whether the Legislature of Georgia has 
been reorganized in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act passed at the present session 
to promote the reconstruction of that State, 
and whether further legislation is necessary 
upon the subject of the organization of the 
Provisional Legislature in Georgia.” 

The committee gave a patient hearing to 
both parties. Governor Bullock appeared be- 
fore them to defend the course pursued in or- 
ganizing the Legislature, and to condemn the 
conduct of his political opponents; and Messrs. 
Bryant and Caldwell, Conservative Republican 
members of the Lower branch of the Assem- 
bly, gave their testimony on the other side. 
The report of the committee was submitted on 
the 2d of March. After reciting the facts and 
circumstances as they were brought out in the 
various statements which had been made be- 
fore them, they condemn the action of the Goy- 
ernor, and declare the course of the military 
authorities ‘‘not authorized by law.” They 
think it due to the general in command, how- 
ever, tu say ‘that circumstances justify the 
committee in reporting that his whole conduct 
in the affair was under the sincere belief that 
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he was acting within the scope of his lawful 
authority, and that, under the circumstances 
of much difficulty and delicacy, he conducted 
affairs, although outside of the law, in such a 
manner as to command the personal respect 
and confidence of all parties concerned. The 
committee also believe that. the persons ex- 
cluded who desired to qualify would have vio- 
lated the act by taking the oath, so that there 
was no actual injustice done.” ; 

Their. general conclusions with regard to the 
organization of the Legislature are that they 
were not warranted by law in the following 
respects: 

1. In the control and direction of its pro- 
ceedings by Harris. 

2. In the exclusion, from taking the oaths . 
and from seats, of the three members-elect who 
offered to swear in. 

3. In the seating of the persons not having 
a majority of the votes of the election. 

With regard to the necessity for further 
legislation the report says: ‘‘ As the represent- 
atives of those who contended that the pro- 
ceedings in organizing the Legislature were 
illegal and irregular had expressed their will- 
ingness that Congress should refrain from fur- 
ther interference with the organization and 
composition of the Legislature, and leave it to 
proceed in the exercise of its legislative func- 
tions, and the other party justified what had 
taken place, and, of course, objected to any 
action on the subject, and inasmuch as the er- 
rors of the general in command of the State 
do not appear to have worked any serious in- 
justice in point of fact, and as the error in 
seating the minority candidates was committed 
by the House of Representatives in the exer- 
cise of a right ordinarily belonging to it in the 
first instance; and inasmuch as it appears cer- 
tain that the terms of office of the Georgia 
Legislature, and of its State government, will 
expire at the same time that they would have 
done had the State been fully restored to its 
place in the Union, in July, 1868, and did not 
commence or run from the date of its future 
admission to representation, without reference 
to what might be the legal or literal construc- 
tion of the last clause of the second subdivi- 
sion of the first section of the third article of 
the constitution, the committee feel justified 
in omitting to recommend any further legisla- 
tion on the subject of organizing the Leygisla- 
ture.” 

A pill had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 23d of February, providing: 
for the restoration of Georgia, similar in its. 
terms to that admitting the State of Missis- 
sippi (sce Mississippi). A long debate fol- 
lowed, in the course of which an amendment, 
offered by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, was adopted 
and the bill passed. The Bingham amend- 
ment had reference to the terms of office in 
the State and the holding of the election, and 
will be found incorporated in the bill as finally 
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passed (see Coneress). In the Senate a large 
number of amendments were offered and de- 
bated, a portion of the Senators desiring to 
impose conditions and require guarantees of 
the State before admitting it to representation, 


‘and others being in favor of a simple act, 


admitting the State precisely as it stood, with- 
out further provisos of any kind (see Con- 
gress). The bill, as passed by the Senate, dif- 
fered materially from that passed by the House, 
and was sent back for concurrence in the 
changes. This was not, however, granted, but 
several new modifications were made. The 
two branches could not agree to each other’s 


‘amendments, and on the 8th of July a commit- 


tee of conference was appointed, who reported 
a new bill embodying the Bingham amendment 
and certain other provisions which had been 
suggested during the long debate. This was 
adopted by both Houses without a division on 
the 14th of July, and was approved by the 
President on the following day. 

While this act was under consideration in 
Congress, Governor Bullock was very active in 
his endeavors to influence the action of the 
members in accordance with his own views. 
He published a long letter dated May 21st, and 
addressed—“ To the Republican Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who sustain the 
reconstruction acts.” It was an argument on 
the general subject of the political condition 
of the State and the restrictions necessary for 
future security. Its statements were not al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged, but a reply was 
published by Hon. Nelson Tift, on the 4th of 
June. <A variety of other documents and 
pamphlets were circulated, and the zealous 
Chief Magistrate of the State was even ac- 
cused of using the public funds to forward his 
object, and of attempting to bribe several 
members of Congress to give their votes in fa- 
vor of his schemes. These charges were never 
sufficiently substantiated, but it is quite cer- 
tain that both parties used their utmost efforts, 
both at Washington and in the State of Geor- 
gia, to carry out their own designs. The re- 
sult, as given above, was generally regarded as 
a triumph of what was popularly known as 
the anti-Bullock party. 

The Legislature reassembled according to 
the terms of its adjournment, on the 6th of 
July, but at once took a recess until the 12th, 
to await the action of Congress. Hearing 
nothing definite from Washington, it then ap- 
pointed its standing committees and proceeded 
to general legislation. On the 18th the Goy- 
ernor submitted the following message : 


Artanta, July 18, 1870. 
To the General Assembly. 

GrntLEmen : Unofficial information has been re- 
ceived, announcing the passage by Congress, and the 
approval by the President, of an act to admit Geor- 
gia to representation in Congress. An official copy 
of the act will doubtless be received from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States within a few days. 

he act having been adopted during the last hours 
of the session, Congress adjourned without having 


admitted Senators or Representatives. By section 5 
of the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, the 
‘actual admission of Senators and Representatives 
is made a condition precedent to the abrogation of 
military authority,” and, unless otherwise ordered by 
the President, the military status will continue until 
the admission of Senators and Representatives, which 
will, without doubt, take place upon the reassem- 
bling of Congress in December next. But I am in- 
formed that the general commanding will make no 
objection to the General Assembly proceeding with 
legislation. RUFUS B. BULLOCK, 


The Legislature continued its sessions until 
the 25th of October, when it was adjourned by a 
proclamation of the Governor, in consequence 
of the failure of the two Houses to agree on 
a time for adjournment. A great number of 
acts were passed relating to the internal af- 
fairs of the State, only a few of which are of 
general interest. The subject occupying the 
largest share of attention was that of holding , 
a State election in November, in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution, A 
portion of the members contended that the 
government of the State was provisional until 
it was admitted to representation in Congress, 
and that the regular term of office of all per- 
sons elected in 1868 should date from the time 
of such admission. This would render an 
election in 1870 unnecessary, and. continue all 
the State officials in their several positions 
two years beyond the time contemplated by 
the people at the time of their election. It 
was even claimed that the act of Congress ad- 
mitting the State declared against the holding 
of an election in November of this year. A 
resolution, which was the text of a long and 
somewhat virulent debate, declared that the 
General Assembly, after its adjournment, should 
not meet again until the first of January, 1872, 
that no election for members of the General 
Assembly should take place until November, 
1872, and that all officers should remain in of- 
fice until after such election. It was soon 
found that this policy would not receive the 
countenance-of the best men even of the Re- 
publican party in the State, and that it had 
no chance of being sustained at Washington. 
Several leading citizens, including H. P. Far- 
row, Senator-elect to Congress, and Nelson 
Tift, a Democrat elected for Representative 
in Congress in 1868, addressed letters to the 
members of the Legislature advising against 
the passage of the ‘prolongation resolution,” 
as it was called, and public meetings were 
held in different parts of the State to protest 
against the attempt to perpetuate any person 
in office beyond the period for which he was 
chosen. The argument in all cases was the 
very obvious one that the whole matter of 
elections was settled by the constitution of 
1868, and the effect of the late act of Congress 
was to forbid any departure from the man- 
dates of that instrument. The subject con- 
tinued under discussion several. weeks, and 
numerous substitutes were offered in place of 
the original resolution, without bringing about 
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a definite settlement of the question. Finally, 
several prominent members appealed to Amos 
T. Ackerman, a citizen of Georgia, who had 


recently been appointed to the position of 


Attorney-General of the United States, for his 
opinion regarding the duty of the Legislature 
in the matter. He replied at considerable 
length, under date of August 8th. ‘‘The con- 


stitution of Georgia,” he said, “had been, for all 


practical, legal, and political purposes, the fun- 
damental State law ever since July, 1868 ;” and, 
whether the government was régarded as pro- 


_ visional or not, that instrument must control 


the affairs of the State, except when set aside 
by the ‘‘paramount authority exercised by the 
national Legislature.” That constitution had 
provided the time of holding elections and 
fixed upon the terms of office in the State. If 
any one, elected for two years in 1868, should 
serve after 1870, he would not be serving “‘as 
the agent of the people, but by virtue of an 
unprecedented usurpation of his own.” With 
regard to the apprehension that the Republi- 
can party would lose control of the State, if 
an election were held’ this year, he said: 
“We may better lose the State than keep it 
wrongfully. If we lose the State in a fair 
election, though it may be disagreeable, yet we 
shall have no right to complain. It is one of 
a freeman’s privileges to vote perversely when 
so minded, and, if the majority choose so to 
vote, the rest of us must submit for the time, 
and trust that reflection and experience will 
bring them in the end to sounder polities. 
* * * * But we shall not lose the State ina 
fair election, if our party shall be organized 
with tolerable efficiency, shall put forward 
suitable men for office, and shall take a stand 
on no false ground, that is, no ground that will 
isolate us from the Republicans of the whole 
country. Let the party be properly organized; 
let it be managed in no individual interests ; 
let it commit itself sternly, thoroughly, and 
boldly, to an economical administration of the 
State government, to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, to an energetic administration of the 
local law, to the principles of the Republican 
party of the nation without abatement, with- 
out exception, without any compromises with 
local prejudice, and we shall not fail if the 
election be fair. But will the election be fair? 
Here is the serious rub. An unfair election is 
worse than no election. J have not forgotten 
the atrocities of November, 1868. But I trust 
that the Democratic frenzy, which then ex- 
pressed itself in one of the most horrible pages 
that has ever been written in the history of 
Georgia, has subsided. If our people have not 
been brought to reason, moderation, and fair- 
ness, by two years more of reflection, two years 
of general prosperity, almost two years of lib- 
eral and just national administration, when 
will they come to reason? Let us try the ex- 
periment of trusting’ them. At least, let us 
prepare to try it. If the savage disposition of 
1868 should reappear in formidable strength, 
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then there will be a reason, which does not 


now exist, for postponing the election. If the 
election should be held, and should be grossly 
unfair, perhaps some lawful means of correct- 
ing the wrong may be found, either in the State | 
or out of the State. However that may be, it 
does not become us to do wrong for fear that 
our adversaries will do worse. Hitherto the 
excess of wrong has been immensely on their 
side. Let us leave it there.” 

His conclusion is as follows: “For these 
reasons, I think that an election should be 
held this year. The Legislature has control, 
under the constitution, of the particular time 
of the election, provided it shall not be so 
long deferred as to extend the terms beyond 
the constitutional period. I see no grave ob- 
jection to a postponement of the election until 
about the 20th of December. By that time, 
organization could be complete. Legislation, 
if any is necessary, to secure fairness in the 
elections, could be perfected ; and preparation 
could be made for enforcing it. There would 
be time, too, after the commencement of next 
session, for that body to prohibit the election 
if it discovered that the people of Georgia had 
mistaken its will.” 

An election law was subsequently framed 
in accordance with this advice, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, finally adopted on the 3d 
of October. This provides ‘that an election 
shall be held in this State, beginning on the 
20th day of December, 1870, and ending on the 
22d of said month of December, 1870, for 
members of Congress to serve during the un- 
expired term of the Forty-first Congress of 
the United States, and for members of the 
Forty-second Congress; for Senators in the 
State Senate from each district numbered in 
the constitution with an odd number; for 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly; for Sheriffs, Clerks of 
the Superior Court, Tax Receivers and Tax 
Collectors, County Treasurers, Coroners, and 
County Surveyors, of the several counties of 
this State.” 

This was to be managed and superintended 
at the several county court-houses, or in the 
city election precincts, by five managers for 
each precinct, three of whom were to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and two by the or- 
dinary of the county. These managers are 
authorized to perform the duties ordinarily 
required in holding elections, and to preserve 
order at and near the polls, but they have 
“no power to refuse ballots of any male person 
of apparent full age, a resident of the county, 
who has not previously voted at the said elec- 
tion.” It is further provided that ‘they shall 
not permit any person to challenge any vote, 
or hinder, or delay, or interfere with any 
other person in the free and speedy casting 
of his ballot.” Another section declares: 


Sxo. 19. Nothing in this act prohibiting challenges 
at the polls shall be construed to authorize any one to 
vote who is not under the constitution a qualified 
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voter in the county of the election; but all persons 
not duly qualified to vote are, and shall continue to 
be, subject to all the pains and penalties fixed by law 
in case they vote illegally. ° 

No provision, however, is made for the detec- 
tion of fraudulent voters. Ample powers are 
given to the managers to prevent riots and 
disturbances, and all sheriffs, constables, and 
police officers, are for the time being made sub- 
ject to their orders. They have power by 
‘parole to order arrests, and the officers under 
their direction are required to make such 
arrests without warrants. Full directions are 
given for receiving and counting the ballots. 


Suc. 12. It shall be the duty of said managers to re- 
ceive each ballot and eepone the same in a ballot-box ; 
and it shall not be lawful for either of them, or for any 
clerk, to open any closed ballot until the polls are 
closed and the counting of the votes is commenced. 

Sxo. 13. It shall be the duty of said managers to 
prevent any person, except themselves and the three 
clerks by them to be appointed and sworn, to remain 
in the room when the ballots are received, so near the 
pallot-box or the polling-place as to examine the tick- 
ets or to handle any ticket, and they shall have the 
same power to enforce this as other duties herein cast 
upon them, 

Src. 14. The said managers may select three com- 
petent persons to act as clerks in peeps the list of 
voters and tally-sheets, but said clerks shall not be 
permitted to handle any ballot or examine the same. 

Suo. 15. One of said managers shall receive the bal- 
lots from the voters and hand them to asecond, who 


-shall deposit the same in the box, and at no time shall 


any yote be received unless there be at least three of 
said managers present, 

Suc, 16. Said managers, clerks, and officers, except 
police officers actually on duty, shall receive from the 
county treasurer three dollars for each day’s duty at 
said election, 

Sxo. 17. It shall be in the power of said managers, or 
any three of them, to fine any sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
marshal, or police officer, not more than one hundre 
dollars, as for contempt, if he fail to obey any lawful 
order of said managers, or either of them, for the en- 
foreement of the laws for keeping the peace, preserv- 
ing order, and protecting the freedom of election, on 
the day of the election. 

An oath is to be taken that these duties will 
be faithfully performed, and every fraudulent 
practice on the part of the managers is made a 
misdemeanor and punishable as such. 

The financial condition of the State also 
required considerable attention in the Legis- 
lature. It was not such as to give any ap- 
prehension as to the solvency of the Treasury, 
but the quarrels between the Governor and 
Treasurer, and the uncertainty which existed 
with regard to the actual treatment of the 
public funds and the State debt, had_un- 
doubtedly injured the credit of the Com- 
monwealth. Moreover, the action of the Le- 
gislature since the war had not served to in- 
crease the satisfaction of the people with the 
management of the public finances, or the con- 
fidence of others in the soundness of their 
condition. The debt amounted to only $6,014,- 
500, and had not been increased since 1867, 
while the State possessed available assets, 
which, according to the statement of the Goy- 
ernor, would sell at public auction for more 
than $12,000,000; but a portion of this in- 
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debtedness was overdue, with no provision for 
its payment, and the greater part consisted of 

currency bonds bearing seven per cent. currency 
interest, and carrying a special mortgage on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad. In accordance 

with a recommendation of the Governor, an act 
was now passed to authorize the issue of new 

bonds, to redeem those which had fallen due, 

and to fund the old currency bonds. These. 
new bonds bear seven per cent. interest in gold, 

payable quarterly, and are redeemable in gold 
at the end of twenty years. This act may be 
said to place the finances of the State on a solid 
basis. No official statement has been made of 

the receipts and expenditures of the govern- 

ment for 1870, but in 1869 the former amount- 

ed to $2,183,900.51 and the latter to $1,857,- 

825.98. On the 15th of January, 1870, there 

was a balance on hand of $441,960.18. The 

Legislature during its session provided for levy- 

ing and collecting a tax for the support of the 

government for the year 1870. It also author- 

ized a lease of the State Railroad, known as the 

Atlantic and Western, at a monthly rental of 
not less than $25,000. 

Toward the close of the session an act was 
passed providing that, “in all suits pending 
or hereafter brought in or before any court in 
this State, founded upon any debt or contract 
made or implied before the first day of June, 
1865, or upon any debt or contract in renewal 
thereof, it shall not be lawful for the plaintiff 
to have a verdict or judgment in his favor until 
he has made it clearly appear, to the tribunal 
trying the same, that all the legal taxes charge- 


able upon the same have been duly paid for each 


year since the making or implying of said debt 
or contract ;” and that, ‘in all suits now pend- 
ing, or hereafter to be brought in any court in 
this State, founded on any such contract, orupon 
any debt in renewal thereof, it shall be lawful 
for the defendant to plead and prove in de- 
fence, and as an offset to the same, any losses 
the said defendant may have suffered by or in 
consequence of the late war against the Uni- 
ted States, by the people of this and other 
States, whether said losses be from the eman- 
cipation of slaves, the destruction or deprecia- 
tion of property, or in any other way be fairly 
caused by said war and the results thereof.” 
Another important matter, disposed of by 

the Legislature during this session, was that 
of establishing a system of public education, 
First of all, an investigation was ordered re- 
specting the condition of the school-fund, and 
it was ascertained that that fund amounted to 
$242,000 and was secured by $268,000 of seven 
per cent. bonds. An act was then passed, set- 
ting apart and securing this amount to the 
sole purpose of promoting popular education, 
This was followed by a bill ‘to establish a sys- 
tem of public instruction.” This provides for a, 
State Board of Education, to consist of the 
Governor, Attorney-General, Secretary of. 
State, Comptroller-General, and State School 
Commissioner, which is to hold meetings at 
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the call of its presiding officer, and have the 
charge and control of the school property and 
funds of the State, which shall be confided 
to the State Treasurer for safe keeping. The 
_ board is also authorized to prescribe all text- 
books and books of reference to be used in 
the common schools, “‘ provided that the Bible 
shall not be excluded from the public schools,” 
and is required to make a report to the Legis- 
lature, at every annual session, “of all the 
doings of said board, with such observations 
upon the condition and efficiency of the sys- 
tem of popular education, and such sugges- 
tions as to the most practicable means of ex- 
tending and improving it, as the experience 
and reflection of the board may dictate.” The 
State School Commissioner is to be appointed 
by the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate, 
and is charged with the “administration of 
the system of public instruction and a general 
superintendence of the business relating to the 
common schools of the State, and of the school 
funds and school revenues set apart and appro- 
priated for their support.” Heis required ‘to 
visit, at least once annually in their respective 
senatorial districts, the county commissioners 
in said senatorial districts, and who are hereby 
required to be present at such time and place 
as may be designated by the State Commis- 
sioner, for the purpose of examining into and 
consulting upon the school interests in said 
district, superintending and encouraging teach- 
ers’ institutes, conferring with school officers, 
and counselling and delivering lectures on 
topics calculated to subserve the interest of 
popular education.’’ He must also make an 
annual report of his labors and observations, 
including a statement of the number of schools 
of various grades, and the number of scholars in 
attendance, their sex and color, and the stud- 
ies pursued, together with a full account of all 
expenditures, and the plans and improvements 
adopted, and ‘‘ such other information, relative 
to the educational interests of the State, as he 
may think important.” Provision is also made 
for county Boards of Education, and each 
county and incorporated city or town is to con- 
stitute one district, ‘‘ for all purposes connect- 
ed with the general interests of education in 
the county,” to be divided into sub-districts 
by the county boards, in each of which a 
school is to be established of such a grade as 
the public good may require... Each county 
Board of Education is to ‘‘consist of one per- 
son from each militia district, and one person 
from each ward in any city in the county, and 
that in cities not laid off in wards, of three 
commissioners elected by the legal voters there- 
of, at the regular election for members of the 
General Assembly. The first board shall be 
elected on the eighth day of November, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy, and shall hold their 
office for two years, or until successors are 
elected.” They are to hold meetings once in 
three months, and to have ‘“‘care and custody 
of all school-houses, sites, school libraries, 
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‘apparatus, or other property belonging to the 


district as now organized, or which may here- 
after be organized, within the limits of their 
jurisdiction, with all power to control the 
same in such manner as they may think will 
best subserve the interest of common schools 
and the cause of education;” and may ‘‘es- 
tablish in their respective counties such graded 
schools as they may deem proper, with full 
power in respect to such schools to employ, 
pay, and dismiss teachers; to build, repair, and 
furnish the necessary school-books, purchase 
or lease sites therefor, or rent suitable rooms, 
and make all other necessary provisions rela- 
tive to such schools as they may deem proper ; 
and it shall be the duty of said Board of Edu- 
cation to exercise all the powers conferred on 
local trustees, in respect to sub-district schools, 
whenever such local trustees shall neglect to 
discharge their duties in any sub-district, as re- 
quired by this act; and it shall also be the fur- 
ther duty of said board to prescribe such rules 
and regulations for the government of schools 
within their jurisdiction, consistent with the 
regulations prescribed by the State Commis- 
sioners for the management of the same.” 

The county boards also examine and license 
all teachers, “If, from the ratio of correct 
answers, and other evidences disclosed by the 
examination, the applicant is found to possess 
knowledge which is sufficient, in the estima- 
tion of the board, to enable said applicant to 
successfully teach, in a common. school of the 
State, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography, and to gov- 
ern such a school, said commissioners shall 
give to said applicant a license of the first, 
second, or third grade, according to the ratio 
of correct. answers, and other evidences of 
qualification, given upon said examination— 
the standard of which grade of license shall 
be fixed by the State Commissioner; and said 
license shall be good for one, two, or three 
years, according toits grade, and all applicants 
before being licensed shall produce to the com- 
mmissioner satisfactory evidence of good mor- 
al character.” 

Among other acts of the Legislature, of minor 
importance, was one completing the purchase 
of the Kimball Opera-House at Atlanta, for the 
uses of a State capitol. The sum paid for 
this building was $380,000, of which the city 
of Atlanta contributed $130,000. A bill mak- 
ing some important changes with regard to the 
municipal election of the city of Savannah 
was vetoed by the Governor, and failed to be- 
come a law. 

The election occurred on the appointed days, 
and resulted in the choice of five Democrats 
and two Republicans as members of Congress 
for the remainder of the Forty-first and for 
the Forty-second Congress: Those elected to 
the Forty-first Congress were subsequently 
admitted to their seats. The credentials of the 
Senators-elect were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and three reports 
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were made. The majority were in favor of° 
admitting Mr. Joshua Hill, and rejecting the 
claims of Messrs. Farrow and Whiteley. Mr. 
Miller they believed ineligible on account of 
having served as a surgeon in the Southern 
army. The minority reported in favor of 
Messrs. Farrow and Whiteley, while one mem- 
ber, Mr. Thurman, agreed with the majority 
with regard to the claims of Mr. Hill, but be- 
lieved Miller also should be admitted. The 
majority report was adopted, and Mr. Hill 
sworn in as a Senator, the first which the State 
had had in Congress since 1861. 

The general prosperity of the State has been 
greatly retarded by its political condition. 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 

Appling Saeed sactea’s 5,086 4,190 
NTS) Ren Sr Se ee 6,843 4,985 
Baldwins 20.2. 205.¢ 10,618 | 9,078 
Banks: shes as 4,973 | 4,707 
IBBYLOM ad sMiccs mene os 16,566 
BEVIN, ou. <5 store am 4,518 8,475 
lye es Uae waited 21,255 | 16,291 
GSYOQES -G. oec,icavclien 8,342 6,356 
SRV AD Si ca oe ers, stoieie 5,252 | 4,018 
Ballock seh. as. 5,610 | 5,668 
Barked. vate Pew ct el 17,679 | 17,165 
IBULES a ce sveis aocera ros 6,941 6,455 
Calionn: |... 00.4.5 5,503 4,913 ||Hall...... Hee SR eae 
Camden............. 4,615 5,420 ||Hanalson ........... 
Campbell .........:. 7 Hancock 
Carroll... . aes PSR YAR... Sth tel tis oe 
Cass.... Bart... di. 
Catoosa ET CBR, saison oie csd 0° 
Charlton PIQUE Vic cw ape berm 
Chatham Houston 
Chatooga...... MEW. ote aeeet even 
Chattahoochee PACKSOD le. vipitewiocec- 
Cherokee JASPEY i. is cdace ee 
Clarke Jefferson 
Clay .. Jobnson 
Clayton Jones. . 
Clinch Laurens 
Cobb. Lee... 
COKCG. Fy da~ cars Cond Liberty 
Wolynes, te asns spe Lincoln 
Colambia...........- Lowndes 
Coweteasccatcele dens Lumpkin 
STA WON er cress aes « EMBOOTILM ate ta tas «6 
MAC rL. chlatoes tune Madison 
Dawson.... IMS TION, <c/seidein binds «s 
PIGCUTNT yo orate i 08 McIntosh 
NOK AIDS icses ire ce vont Merriwether. 
Deaey.. casi. 6. <-a04- INMEINMOPy unsaavvdemess 
Dougherty.......... GON coreseeieed. ss 

1a de GA an eee S Mitchell 
CHOLES ticiee dete S08 Monroe 
Effingham........... Montgomery........ 
BUI EN Cary it. clara > at NIGESAN ..centtare seis 
Emanuel..........-- IMUPTEV SS Toskteg cee 
Wanye 56 date teeters Muscogee ........... 


The Commissioners of Immigration, elected in 
1869, zealously distributed circulars both in 


this country and in Europe, one of them going ~ 


abroad for the purpose, and remaining fourteen 
months in Germany, but the practical results 
are not as yet very encouraging. In their re- 
port, rendered in August, 1870, the commis- 
sioners enumerate many hinderances to the 
work of securing immigrants for the State. _ 
The population of the various counties of 
the State, according to the Federal census of 
1870, is set forth in the following table. For 
the sake of comparison, the figures of the next 
preceding enumeration are given in a parallel 
column : 


1870. | 1860. 


COUNTIES. 


1870. 


1860. 


Newton... .. 5.2.0 
Oglethorpe......... 11,782 
Paulding... 3. 2s. 7,639 “4 
Pickens ...... byisay 


Randolph..........- 
Richmond.........-. 
3,039 ||Schley .....--. sage 


1,195,338 |1,057,286 


The following table of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the State covers the year 1869, but 
the figures are the latest to be obtained: 


PRODUCTS. Acres, | Bushels, |VAlue per 
Wheat 293,244 | 2,170,000 | $1.65 
BYOs foie sens obice 11,230 8,000 | 1.51 
OBIS. censor de nupele tee ame 97,560 | 1,200,000 -95 
OGEN 1. Glad. uke cab aa bee 2,500,000 [27,500,000 | 1.21 
Parle y\s2 «ls core astwee | 891 12,300 | 1.83 
ORAGOGS:. odionc bea mins ake 4,065 248,000 | 1.40 


The same year 48,000 tons of hay, and 
1,965,215 bushels of beans and peas, were 
raised. The whole number of acres of im- 
proved land in the State is 8,062,758. The 


number of domestic animals in 1869 was as 
follows: Horses, 198,300; mules and asses, 
200,150; milch-cows, 801,180; young cattle, 
780,850; sheep, 850,212; swine, 2,150,300; 
value of domestic animals, $45,372,734. 

An agricultural fair was held at Atlanta in 
October, which was pronounced to be the 
most successful ever held in the State. 

GERMAN-FRENCH WAR, Tue.—On the 
30th of June, the Prime-Minister of France, 
Emile Ollivier, officially declared in the Corps 
Législatif that peace was more secure than 
ever. The satisfaction with which all Europe 
received this assurance lasted a very short 
time. Two days later the political horizon 


was covered with a dark war-cloud, and, two 
weeks later, a war was formally. declared, 
which was to be one of the greatest conflicts 
of the nineteenth century. 

_ Rarely has a great war ostensibly arisen out 
of a more groundless pretext. The Provisional 
Government of Spain, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to induce a foreign prince to ac- 
cept the Spanish crown, had resolved (July 4th) 
to propose to the Cortes Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen as King of Spain. 
In Paris this news produced great excitement. 
Two of the ministers, the Prime-Minister and 


the Duke de Gramont, declared (July 6th) in: 


the Corps Législatif, that the candidacy of a 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, agreed 
upon without the knowledge of the French 
Government, would be injurious to the honor 
and the influence of the French nation. In 
vain did a dispatch (July 7th) of the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sagasta, assure 
France that the Prince of Hohenzollern was 
the free choice of the Spanish Government 
and had been elected without the codperation 
of, or previous negotiation with, any other 
power of Europe. France demanded the for- 
mal withdrawal of the candidate, on the 
' ground that the occupation of the throne of 
Spain by a prince of Hohenzollern was incom- 
patible with her interests. The French am- 
bassador at the court of Prussia, Count Bene- 
detti, was instructed to demand (July 9th) 
of King William, who was at that time stay- 
ing at Ems, to forbid the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern. to accept the Spanish crown. The de- 
mand met with a flat refusal; the King reply- 
ing, that he had no right to give orders to a 
prince of Hohenzollern who was of age. At 
the same time (July 10th), a circular dispatch 
of the Prussian Government, addressed to the 
representatives of Prussia near the German 
Governments, made known that the Govern- 
ment of Prussia had no part whatever in the 
selection of Prince Leopold to the Spanish 
crown. As the French Government was not 
satisfied with the official declarations given by 
the Governments of Spain and Prussia, the 
situation appeared to become very grave. All 
fear of a war seemed, however, to be dispelled 
when (July 12th) Prince Leopold of his own ac- 
cord declined to be a candidate for the crown. 
_ Thus, it was thought, all that France claimed 
had been conceded, but, to the utmost surprise 
of all Europe, the Duke de Gramont notified 
the ambassador of Prussia, Baron von Werther, 
that France was not. satisfied, and that King 
William in an autograph letter to the Emperor 
Napoleon must guarantee that no Prince of 
Hohenzollern would be, in future, a candidate 
for the Spanish throne. As Count Bismarck, 
to whom these new claims of France were 
communicated by Baron von Werther, declined 
to lay them before the King, Count Benedetti 
obtruded himself into the presence of the King 
in a public walk, at Ems, to renew them in an 
imperious manner. The King, with great 
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indignation, refused to listen to the demands 
of the ambassador, who was notified by one 
of the adjutants of the King that he would not 
receive another audience about this affair. 

On the next day, July 14th, Baron von Wer- 
ther was recalled from Paris, and Count Bene- 
detti from Ems. Military preparations on the 
grandest scale were at once made in both 
countries, and a frantic war-excitement seized 
the two hostile nations. King William July 
15th) returned to Berlin, where he was greeted 
with the wildest enthusiasm. Numerous ad- 
dresses from all parts of Germany assured the 
King of the warmest approval of his attitude 
by the German people. On the 16th of July 
the Federal Council of the North-German Con- 
federation met in Berlin and unanimously rec- 
ognized the necessity of energetically repel- 
ling “the arrogance of France.” Orders were 
at the same time given to mobilize not only the 
army of the North-German Confederation, but 
also those of the South-German States, which, 
according to the treaties of 1866, are in case 
of war placed under the supreme command of 
the King of Prussia. The Governments of 
South Germany, contrary to the expectation 
of France, promptly declared their readiness 
to fulfil the stipulation of the military treaties 
and to join the North-German Oonfedera- 
tion in the war against her. In the French 
Corps Législatif, meanwhile, the Duke de Gra- 
mont had declared (July 15th) the conduct of 
Prussia to be unsatisfactory, and an affront to 
the honor and dignity of France. He consid- 
ered that a casus belli had arisen. Emile Ol- 
livier, in the name of the Government, de- 
manded the arming of the Garde Mobile, 500,- 
000,000 franes for the land army, and 16,000,- 
000 for the navy, all of which demands were 
granted by the Oorps Législatif, only a few 
votes being given against them. The Senate 
(July 16th) unanimously granted the desired 
eredit, and in a body waited upon the Emperor * 
at St. Cloud, when its president thanked his 
Majesty for the steps which had been taken 
to vindicate the honor of France. An offer of 
mediation made by the English ambassador at 
Berlin, Lord Loftus, was declined by Count 
Bismarck, so long as France should not declare 
peewee to accept the mediation of Eng- 

and. 

On the 19th of July, the French chargé d’af- 
faires, Le Sourd, formally presented to Count 
Bismarck the French declaration of war. It 
rests upon the following basis: 1. The insult 
offered at Ems to Count Benedetti, the French 
minister, and its approval by the Prussian 
Government. 2. The refusal of the King of 
Prussia to compel the withdrawal of Prince 
Leopold’s name as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne; and 3. The fact that the King per- 
sisted in giving the prince liberty to accept the 
throne. . 

Immediately after the presentation of the 
declaration of war, the chancery of the French 
embassy at Berlin and the chancery of the 
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North-German embassy at Paris ceased their 
functions; the French ambassadors at Munich, 
Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Dresden, received 
their passports. The protection of the Germans 
in France was accepted by the ambassador of 
the United States; while the English ambas- 
sador in Prussia charged himself with the pro- 
tection of the French in Germany. One more 
effort at mediation was made by the Pope, who 
wrote as follows to the King of Prussia, an 
identical letter being sent to the Emperor 
of France: 

Your Masesry: In the present grave circum- 
stances it may appear an unusual thing to receive a 
letter from me; ie as the vicar on earth of God and 
peace, I cannot do less than offer my mediation. It 
is my desire to witness the cessation of warlike prep- 
arations and to stop the evils, their inevitable con- 
sequences, My mediation is that of a sovereign 
whose small dominion excites no jealousy, and who 
inspires confidence by the moral and religious in- 
fluence he personifies. May God lend an ear to my 
wishes, and listen also to those I form for your Ma- 
jesty, to whom I would be united in the bonds of 
charity. PIUS. 

Given at the Vatican, July 22, 1870. 


The King replied as follows: 


Mosr Aveust Pontirr: I am not surprised, but 
profoundly moved, at the touching words traced by 
your hand. They cause the voice of God and of 

eace to be heard. How could my heart refuse to 
isten to so powerful an appeal ? 

God witnesses that neither I nor my people de- 
vised or provoked war. Obeying the sacred duties 
which God imposes on sovereigns and nations, we 
take up the sword to defend the independence and 
honor of our country, ready to lay it down the 
moment those treasures are secure, 

If your Holiness could offer me, from him who so 
unexpectedly declared war, assurances of sincerely 
pacific dispositions and guarantees against a similar 
attempt upon the peace and tranquillity of Europe, it 
certainly will not be I who will refuse to receive 
them trom your venerable hands, united as Iam with 
you in bonds of Christian charity and sincere friend- 
ship. WILLIAM. 


As the Emperor of France did not offer the 
assurances demanded by King William, the 
mediatorial offer of the Pope remained with- 
out results. 

The speculations as to the attitude of the 
other powers were soon set at rest by formal 
declarations of neutrality; Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland, called out a considerable 
number of troops, to enforce their neutrality. 
France and Prussia, in turn, assured these 
states that their neutrality would be respected. 
The belligerent Governments continued for a 
time to issue diplomatic notes explanatory of 
the cause of war, and*charging each other with 
duplicity and falsehood. None of these diplo- 
matic documents produced so profound an 
impression as the publication by Count Bis- 
marck of a secret treaty which, he stated, the 
French ambassador in 1866 had submitted to 
Prussia, and which proposed the concurrence 
of France in the unity of all Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia, in case Prussia should 
agree to the annexation of Belgium to France. 
In order to prevent any denial of his declara- 
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tion, Count Bismarck caused the photographic 
publication of the proposed treaty in the very 
handwriting of Benedetti. The reply of Bene- 
detti, in the Journal Officiel of Paris, of July 
29th, that the project of annexing Belgium to 
France did not proceed from Louis Napoleon, 
but from the Prussian Government, and that 
Count Bismarck dictated to him the articles 
of treaty, was regarded by public opinion 
as a more subtle than plausible subterfuge. 
When the war was formally declared, the 
fear was widely entertained in Germany that 
the eagerness of France to precipitate so 
‘colossal a contest indicated a very forward 
state of preparation on her part, and made 
an invasion of German soil by a French 
army at the commencement of the war prob- 
able. A great relief was therefore felt when, 
at the end of July, the German army was con- 
centrated on the French frontier without find- 
ing an invading force to repel.. At the begin- 
ning of August, an immense German force was 
guarding the border of the Prussian ‘and the 
Hessian Rhine-provinces, the Bavarian Palat- 
inate, and the grand-duchy of Baden. The 
commander-in-chief of the entire army was 
King William of Prussia, who, on the 81st of 
July, in company with Count Bismarck, the 
Minister of War, Von Roon, and General von 
Moltke, left Berlin to join the advance.: Gen- 
eral von Moltke was chief of the general staff 
of the entire German force, which was divided 
into three large armies. The first, or the right 
wing, consisting of the First, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Army Corps of Northern Germany, 
and the troops of Hesse-Darmstadt, was com- 
manded by General Charles Frederick von Stein- 
metz. The second or centre, embracing the 
Guards, and the Second, Third, Fourth, Tenth, 
and Twelfth Army Corps of Northern Germany, 
was under the command of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia. The Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia received the command of the left wing, con- 
sisting of the Fifth, Sixth, and Eleventh North- 
German corps, and the troops of Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden, In addition to these three 
armies, there was a considerable force retained 
for the defence of the German coasts under 
the command of General Vogel von Falken- 
stein, anda reserve army, called the Army of the 
North, formed under the gommand of the 
Grand-duke of Mecklenburg. 

The French army was under the command of 
theEmperor. General Lebeeuf, Minister of War, 
was chief ofthe general staff. The troops ready 
for the field were divided into the Corps de 
Garde, commanded by General Bourbaki, and 
seven army corps, under the command of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, General Frossard, Marshal Ba- 
zaine, General de l’Admirault, General de Fail- 
ly, Marshal Canrobert, and General Felix Douay. 
A few days later Marshal Bazaine was made 
the acting commander-in-chief, with his head- 
quarters at Metz, and with the Army of the 
North (including the Fourth, Second, and Third 
Corps) under his immediate direction, while 
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Marshal MacMahon was placed at the head of 
the Army of the South, consisting of the Fifth 
Corps, and Marshal Canrobert received the 
command of the Army of Reserve. 
Immediately after the declaration of war, a 
few French regiments, which were collected 
at Forbach, endeavored, by repeated reconnois- 
sances, to ascertain the strength of the Prus- 
sian garrison of Saarbriicken, and to interrupt 
the connection between this town and the for- 
tress of Saar-Louis. On July 23d, the French 
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On 
July 21st the French were repulsed with some 


from Forbach to Hagenau unavailable. 


loss near Ludweiler. On the next day they 
mounted seyen pieces of artillery on the 
heights of Spicheren and bombarded the open 
town, without, however, doing much damage. 
The bombardment was repeated on July 30th, 
put an advance of the French infantry was re- 
pulsed by the German fusileers. The first im- 
portant movement began on August 2d, when 
the corps of Genera! Frossard, numbering 
about 30,000, advanced from St. Avold against 
Saarbriicken. This town had a garrison of 
only 900 men, several .companies of which, 
upon learning the advance of the French, oc- 
cupied the heights near the city. After de- 
taining the French for a few hours, and 
inflicting upon them a loss of 6 killed and 67 
wounded, the small band withdrew to the 
right bank of the Saar. The French occupied 
the heights around Saarbriicken, but not the 
town itself, and Napoleon telegraphed to the 
Empress: “‘ Louis (the Prince Imperial) has 
received the baptism of fire. He displayed an 
admirable sang jroid, and was in no way ex- 
cited.’ He has preserved a ball which dropped 
close to him. There were soldiers who cried 
when they saw him so calm.” 

According to the plan of the campaign de- 
vised by Moltke, the three German armies 
were to advance by converging marches upon 
the Moselle, and there to form a junction. To 
that end the Third army, under the crown 
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endeavored to take possession of the bridge 
near Wehrden, over the Saar, but they were 
driven back by the fire of the Prussians into the 
woods toward Clarenthal. Three French com- 
panies, which for the same purpose marched 
toward Gersweiler, were repulsed by Prussian 
fusileers, who were guarding the railroad 
bridge near Burdach, with a loss of eleven 
killed and wounded. Thirty Prussian uhlans 
burst the railroad tunnel between Saargemind 
and Bitsch, thus for a time making the road 
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prince, had first to occupy northern Alsace 
and the passes of the Vosges. On the side of 
the French, Marshal MacMahon, who with the 
First Corps was stationed in and near Stras- 
bourg, was directed to prevent the union of 
the German armies. On July 26th a body of 
French infantry which was to occupy Rhein- 
heim, in the Bavarian palatinate, was repulsed 
by Prussian uhlans and Bavarian chasseurs. 
On July 28th there were several skirmishes 
near Weissenburg. On August 2d King Wil- 
liam arrived at Mentz, and issued an army 
order by which he assumed the chief command 
of all the German armies. Telegrams from the 
front informed him that all the armies were 
ready for an advance. The Third army began 
to move on August 4th. It was on this day to 
achieve two things in order to force a passage 
into Alsace. The Fifth and Eleventh Prussian 
Army Corps, and the Bavarian division Both- 
mer, were to take Weissenburg, while the 
divisions of Baden and Wirtemberg, under 
General Werder, were to march upon Lauter- 
burg. Weissenburg and Lauterburg are both 
situated on the Lauter, and are connected by a 
chain of ditches and intrenchments (the so- 
called Weissenburg lines), which were intended 
to guard Alsace against an invasion from the 
north. About two miles south of Weissen- 
berg, the Geisberg is situated, a hill rising 
about 250 feet above the valley. The defence 
of this key to Alsace was intrusted to the 
division of General Abel Douay, one of the 
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best “African” generals.. At 8 o’clock the 
Bavarians, under Lieutenant-General Hart- 
mann, began the attack upon Weissenburg, 
which was vigorously defended by the French, 
but had to surrender when the Fifth Prussian 
Corps arrived for the support of the Bava- 
rians. The most difficult.task of the day was 
the storming of the Geisberg, where General 
Douay had drawn up the best portion of his 
division. The French mitrailleuses made ter- 
rible havoc in the ranks of the three German 
regiments which stormed the hill, but availed 
nothing against the impetuous bravery of the 
German columns. About 12 o’clock General 
Douay himself fell, the French line broke, 800 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Germans, 
and the key to Alsace was secured. The crown 
prince, who from the heights of Schweigen, 
near Weissenburg, had directed the battle, was 
received by his troops with indescribable en- 
thusiasm. The town of Lauterburg was occu- 
pied by the troops of Baden, under General 
Beyer, and those of Wirtemberg, under Gen- 
eral Obernitz, without encountering any re- 
sistance. 

On August 5th the headquarters of the 
crown prince were at Sulz:. It was at once 
ascertained that MacMahon, to arrest the ad- 
vance of the victorious Germans, was rapidly 
concentrating his corps west of Worth. In 
the morning of August 6th he occupied the 
line extending from Froschweiler to Mors- 
bronn, having his centre in Elsasshansen. On 
the German side, the Second Bavarian Corps 
(under General Hartmann) had its position at 
Lembach, north of Worth; the Fifth Prussian 
Corps, under General Kirchbach, at Prensch- 
dorf, east of Worth; the First Bavarian Corps, 
under General Von der Tann,. at Lamperts- 
loch, south of the road leading from Sulz to 
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by the German cavalry, put to flight. The 
loss of the French in killed and wounded was 
estimated at 10,000. Among the dead were 
Generals Colson and Raoul. Two eagles, 30 
cannons, 6 mitrailleuses, 360,000 francs, and 
8,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Most of the Turcos were either cap- 
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Worth; the Eleventh Prussian Corps, under 

General Bose, at Holschloch; the Wirtemberg 
division at Gunstett ; and the cavalry north of 
Sulz, at Schonenburg. Skirmishes between 
the outposts began early in the morning, and 
at 4 o’clock Wérth was oceupied by the Ger- 
mans. At 8 o’clock the Second Bavarian 
Corps began the battle, in which soon the 
whole artillery of the Fifth Corps took part. 
As the other corps were still a considerable 
distance from the scene of the battle, the Fifth 
Corps was ordered to fall back until all the 
troops would be in the position assigned to 
them. In the mean whilé, the Second Ba- 
varian Corps had gained an advantageous po- 
sition on the left flank of the enemy, which it 
abandoned when it. received the order of the 
commander-in-chief. The French, thus re- 
lieved, and receiving by railroad large reén- 
forcements from the corps of Failly and Can- 
robert, concentrated their whole strength 
against the Fifth German Corps, at Worth. 
As the Eleventh German Corps could already 
be seen to be on the march from Gunstett, the 
Fifth Corps assumed the offensive. Three 
times it endeavored to penetrate across the 
Sauer and beyond Worth, but each time it was 
driven back with immense slaughter. At 2 
o’clock the engagement. became general along 
the whole line. The Eleventh Corps attacked 
Elsasshausen, and the First Bavarian Corps ap- 
peared on the field from Gorsdoff. Furious at- 
tacks were made and repulsed on both sides, but 
at length Elsasshausen was taken, and the Eley- 
enth Corps, soon followed by the Wirtemberg 
division from the south, and the First Bavarian 
from the east, codperated in the attack upon 
the last position of the French at Froschwéi- 
ler. At 4 0’clock the victory of the Germans 
was complete, and the French, hotly pursued 
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tured or killed. The Germans lost about 4,000 
in killed and wounded. 

On the same day on which MacMahon was 
defeated at Worth,.parts of the First and 
Second German armies, numbering in all 
twenty-seven battalions, gained a brilliant vic- 
tory over the Second French Corps under 
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General Frossard, near Saarbriicken. On the 
approach of the Germans, Frossard withdrew 
his forces to the steep and partly-wooded 
heights of Spichern, which were considered 
an almost impregnable position. The heights 
rise several hundred feet above the valley in 
which Saarbricken is situated, and which the 
German infantry had now to traverse without 
any cover. In many places the hills run out 
into the valley, flanking it in every direction. 
Though fatigued by forced marches, the Prus- 
sian troops at noon were ordered to storm the 
heights. They met with ‘a formidable resist- 
ance, and suffered immense losses; the single 
division Stiilpnagel alone losing 2,297 men. 
For several hours no progress was made, but 
when the artillery of the Fifth Division succeed- 
ed in mounting two batteries on the heights, the 
mitrailleuses were silenced, and the position 
of the French became untenable. They re- 
treated in great haste during the night, leaving 
behind their dead and wounded. The Ger- 
mans took about 2,000 unwounded prisoners 
and an immense amount of war material. On 
the next day, August 7th, the Prussians occu- 
pied Forbach and Saargemiind; on August 
9th, St. Avold. 

In consequence of these German successes 
the entire French army fell back. The corps 
of MacMahon, hotly pursued by the Germans, 
hastily retreated toward Nancy and Metz, 
The other corps retreated in the same direc- 
tion, occupying a new position along the line 
of the Moselle. A proclamation by the Em- 
press Eugénie, who had been appointed Re- 
gent of France, acknowledged that the French 
army had suffered a serious check, and called 
for the organization of the most vigorous 
resistance. The Ministerial Council declared 
Paris in a state of siege, and convoked the 
Chambers, which met on the 9th, and de- 
clared at once their want of confidence in the 
ministry, and caused the appointment of a new 
Cabinet with Count Palikao as president. Both 
the Senate and the Legislative Body adopted 
the propositions of the Government for an in- 
crease of the army, and for a reorganization 
of the National Guard. The war credit was 
raised to 1,000,000,000 frances, and the most 
extraordinary efforts were made to prepare for 
a more vigorous prosecution of the war. 

On the 12th of August the First and Second 
German armies, or their right wing and cen- 
tre, advanced along their whole line, Detached 
troops of the First Army had on this day a skir- 
mish with the vanguard of the French con- 
centrated near Metz under Marshal Bazaine, 
who had been*appointed commander-in-chief 
of the entire French forces. He had under his 
orders five corps: the Guards, the Second Corps 
under Frossard, the Third under Decaen, the 
Fourth under L’Admirault, and the Sixth under 
Canrobert. At the same time Marshal MacMa- 
hon had his headquarters at Chalons, with his 
own corps, the First, the Fifth under Failly, 
and the Seventh under Felix Douay. Two 


new corps, the Tenth and the Thirteenth, were 
to be organized near Chalons and near Paris, 
under Trochu and: Vinoy. It was at first the 
plan of Bazaine to maintain his favorable posi- 
tion on the Neid, between Bouzonville and 
Metz, and there to fight a decisive battle. But 
when it became more evident from day to day 
that German forces in overwhelming numbers 
were massed against Metz, and the Crown 
Prince began to turn the right wing of the 
French, it was resolved, after leaving behind 
one corpsin Metz for garrison duty, to abandon 
the line of the Moselle, fall back across the 
Meuse in the neighborhood of Verdun, and 
form at Chalons a junction with MacMahon and 
the new corps, and thus to oppose the further 
advance of the Germans by an army of more 
than 300,000 men. This change of position by 
the French is said to have been made in com- 
pliance with the advice of General Changar- 
nier, who, though an ardent Orleanist, offered 
at the beginning of the war his services to the 
Emperor, and, though they were not accepted, 
went to Metz, where he had a long interview 
with Napoleon. The movement of the French 
was to begin on the 14th of August. At the 
headquarters of the German army it was re- 
garded as a matter of the greatest importance 
to prevent the concentration of the French at 
Chalons, and to that end to cut off the retreat 
of Bazaine. Steinmetz accordingly was or- 
dered to attack the retreating French in the 
rear, and as long as possible to detain theni, 
while Prince Frederick Charles was to get to 
their front on the road from Metz to Ver- 
dun, and attack them in front and on the left. 
The most difficult part of this strategic opera- 
tion was that assigned to Prince Frederick 
Charles. In order to secure the passage of 
the Moselle, he must seize and hold Pont-a- 
Mousson, a town about 12 miles south of Metz. 
His troops reached and secured the place only 
afew minutes before the arrival of a train with 
French troops from Metz, who, when they saw 
the town in the hands of the Germans, returned 
in great haste. It was apparent, nevertheless, 
that Prince Frederick Charles could not strike 
the road from Metz to Verdun before the 16th, 
and, as Bazaine intended to leave Metz on the 
14th, it became the task of Steinmetz to detain 
him for at least two days. This led, on the 
same day, to the battle of Courcelles. General 
Steinmetz had umder his orders three army 
corps: the First (East Prussian), under General 
Manteuffel; the Seventh (Westphalian), under 
General Zastrow; and the Eighth (Rhine-Prus- 
sian), under General Gében. The First Corps 
was stationed between the two roads leading 
to Boulay and St. Avold; the Seventh between 
the latter road and that leading to Faulque- 
mont, the Eighth as a reserve behind both and 
near the town of Courcelles, which lies in the 
centre of this position. Two cavalry divisions 
were stationed near St. Barbe and Frontigny. 
The French occupied the line from Colombey 
over Montoy and Noisseville to Seryigny. The 
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battle began in the afternoon with a violent 
attack by the Thirteenth Division of the 

Westphalian Corps upon the rear-guard of 
the Third French Corps, and soon the con- 
test raged along the whole line. On the 
part of the French the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Corps were drawn into the fight; on 
the part of the Germans the First and Second 
corps, the divisions of the Fourth Corps and 
one regiment of the Ninth Corps (Manstein) ; 
the Eighth German Corps did not become in- 
volved. The cavalry on both sides took but 
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corresponded with the intentions of the Ger- 
man headquarters. The enemy had been dis- 
lodged from the villages east of Metz which it 
occupied on the morning of the 14th, and the 
departure of the army from Metz on the 14th 
of August had been prevented. 

The Army of the Moselle, under Marshal Ba- 
zaine (its official name still was the “Army of 
the Rhine”), left Metz on August 15th, ac- 
companied by the Emperor and his son, in 
order to retreat over Verdun, Clermont, and 
St. Menehould, to Chalons, on the Marne. For 
its march to Verdun it had at its command 
three main roads: a northern one, about 38 
miles long, over Briey and Etain, passing 
through an open and hilly country, with sparse 
woody tracts; a central one, about 34 miles 
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little part in the action, which was chiefly fought 
by the infantry and artillery. Both armies 
displayed great obstinacy, but at 10 o’clock the 
Germans were masters of the whole field, the 
French having been driven back toward the 
fortress. The loss of the Germans in dead and 


wounded was estimated at about 4,000, while 
the loss of the French was at least equally large. 
On the morning of August 15th General Stein- 
metz obtained the consent of Marshal Bazaine 
to an armistice for the burial of the dead of 
both armies, 


The result of the battle fully 
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long, leading over Gravelotte, Conflans, and 
Etain, and traversing many heights and woody 
ravines; and a southern one, about 30 miles 
long, which leads over Gravelotte, Rezonyille, 
Vionyille, Mars la Tour, and Manheulles, and 
passes beyond Grayelotte, through several 
trough-shaped ravines, the narrow valleys of 
seyéral creeks which flow into the Orne, and 
always in close proximity to villages. The line 
from Mars la Tour to Gravelotte, and the two 
lines leading from there northward to Jarny, 
constitute a triangle, the interior of which is 
sprinkled with villages, hamlets, and partly 
with woods. This triangle, so well adapted 
for defensive purposes, was the scene of the 
battle of Vionville, on August 16th. Bazaine 
chose for his retreat the southern road, as it is 
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the shortest, although it was the one the most 
exposed to an attack. He appears not to have 
been altogether unprepared for the advance of 
the enemy, but feared no serious danger, ex- 
pecting at all events an escape by the central and 
northern roads unimpeded. To the Emperor, 
whose large retinue was a serious obstruction 
to the retreating army, the danger was repre- 
sented as greater than it really was, and he was 
prevailed upon to separate from the army on the 
morning of August 16th, and to hasten from 
Gravelotte over Etain to Verdun, and thence 
to Chalons. To the inhabitants of Metz the 
Emperor had bidden farewell on August 14th 
by the following proclamation: “ While I leave 
you to fight against the invader, I intrust to 
your patriotism the defence of this large city. 
You will not allow the enemy to take posses- 
sion of this bulwark of France, and you will 
vie with the army in courage and sacrifices. 
I shall always retain a thankful memory for 
the reception which I have found within your 
walls, and I hope to be able in happier times 
to thank you for your noble attitude.” 

The Third Army Corps (Brandenburgers, 
under General Alvensleben) crossed the Mo- 
selle on the evening of August 15th near No- 
veant, Champey, and Pont-a-Mousson. It was 
the Fifth and Sixth infantry divisions under 
Generals Stilpnagel and Buddenbrock, the 
Sixth cavalry division under the Duke Wil- 
liam of Mecklenburg, and the artillery of the 
corps. At midnight the advance-guards had 
arrived at the town of Gorze. At five o’clock 
on the morning of August 16th the advance 
was continued, General Buddenbrock with the 
artillery marching to the left against Mars la 
Tour, and General Stiilpnagel with the cavalry 
division tothe right against Vionville. Soon it 
was announced that Vionville and Flavigny 
a little more to the south, as well as the 
heights in the south and southwest, were 
occupied by the enemy. The bulk of the 
French army was located north and east 
of Vionyille, in the direction toward Rezon- 
ville. The first skirmishes between the 
vanguards took place between eight and ten 
o'clock A. mM. Soon after, the Division Bud- 
denbrock took Vionville and Flavigny, while 
the Division Stilpnagel by a bayonet-charge 
repulsed several French battalions which en- 
deayored to advance from Rezonyille to Fla- 
vigny, and maintained the heights running 
from Gorze to Vionville against repeated at- 
tacks of the French. Fully appreciating the 
importance of the position, the French massed 
immense bodies of troops for its recovery ;:but 
the two German divisions, though suffering 
very heavy losses, bravely stood their ground 
against overwhelming numbers, Early inthe af- 
ternoon, the Division Buddenbrock was in dan- 
ger of having its position turned by the French, 
when the cavalry brigade of General Bredow, 
of the Tenth Corps, arrived in time to engage 
the French centre at Vionville. The task was 
one of extreme danger, and in undertaking to 
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perform it the brigade lost two-thirds of its 
men in dead and wounded; but it was suc- 
cessful. The Germans maintained their posi- 
tion until, about three o’clock, the whole of 
the Tenth Corps (Hanoverians, under General 
Voigt-Rheetz) appeared on the battle-tield, and 
simultaneously with them, Prince Frederick 
Oharles, who had ridden from Pont-d-Mousson 
to Vionville, a distance of fourteen miles, in one 
hour, and at once assumed the chief command. 
The battle continued to rage with unabated 
violence. The Westphalian cavalry brigade of 
General Wedell severely suffered in storming 
the heights to the northeast of Mars la Tour, 
and was subsequently driven back with great 
loss; but the fruit of its victory was saved by 
a brilliant attack from the cavalry division 
Rheinbaben upon the French. On the right 
wing of the Germans, the French in the after- 
noon, after occupying the “ Bois des Oignons” 
and the ‘Bois de St. Arnould,” southeast of 
Rezonville, and planting their artillery on the 
heights between Rezonville and Gravelotte, 
made a desperate effort to turn the position of 
the Division. Stilpnagel, and to expose the 
Third and Tenth German Corps to an attack 
from all the five French corps on three sides. 
This danger was averted by the arrival of the 
Division Barnekow, of the Eighth Corps, and 
the Hesse-Darmstadt division of the Ninth 
Corps, under command of Prince Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the son-in-law of Queen Vic- 
toria. At seven o'clock the entire German 
line was on the advance; at nine o’clock the 
battle was over, and the French in full retreat. 
The Germans had won a complete victory, and 
had taken from the French 2 eagles, 8 guns, 
and 2,000 prisoners. But this victory had been 
dearly purchased, for their entire loss, killed 
and captured, was estimated at 17,000 men, 
among whom were 700 officers. Among the 
dead were Generals Déring and Wedell; among 
the wounded, Generals Rauch and Gruter. 
The Twenty-fourth Regiment alone had lost no 
less than 47 officers and 1,400 men. 

On August 16th the headquarters of the King 
were moved from Herny to Pont-d-Mousson. 
The royal headquarters at this time consisted 
of about one thousand persons; and included 
the Civil Cabinet, the Military Cabinet, the 
latter under Adjutant-General von Treskow ; 
the general staff of which Count Moltke was 
the chief, and General Podbielski quarter- 
master-general, the American General Sheri- 
dan, and the Russian Count Kutusow. In the 
evening of the same day Prince Frederick 
Charles returned from Vionville to Gorze, andas 
early as four o’clock the next morning (August 
17th), he was on the battle-field to reconnoitre 
the movements of the enemy. The King, in 
consequence of a dispatch received by him from 
the prince at two o’clock, set out from Pont-a- 
Mousson at four o’clock, and two hours later 
joined the prince on the battle-field: A recon- 
noissance soon showed that. the French medi- 
tated not a renewal of the battle, but the con- 
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tinuance of their retreat. As the southern and 
central roads from Metz and Verdun were con- 
trolled by the Germans, the northern road lead- 
ing over Briey offered the only chance of escape, 
‘and the cavalry was, therefore, at once ordered 
to watch the French movement in this direc- 
tion. The remainder of the day was spent in 
consultations by the King, the prince, General 
Moltke, and the chief of the general staff of 
the Second Army, General Stiehle. On the 
_ morning of August 18th, all the preparations 
for a general attack upon the positions of the 
French were completed. The King himself was 
on the battle-field at four o’clock, and assumed 
the command of both the First and Second 
Armies. Altogether, eight German army corps 
‘were ready to take part in the decisive bat- 
tle, which was to cut off the retreat of the 
French; besides the five which had taken part 
in the battles of Courcelles and Vionville 
(Third, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth), the 
Second (Pomeranians), under command of 
General Fransecki, the Twelfth, containing the 
army of the kingdom of Saxony, under the 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, and the Corps 
of the Guard, under Prince August of Wiir- 
temberg. The German army was drawn up 
asfollows: The right wing, south of Gravelotte, 
‘consisted of the Seventh and Eighth Corps, 
under General Steinmetz, to which the Second 
Corps, which left Pont-d-Mousson at two o’clock 
‘on the morning of the 18th, served as a re- 
serve; the Ninth Corps, with the Hessian di- 
vision, formed the centre; the left wing was 
composed of the Guard and the Twelfth Corps. 
The Third and Tenth Corps were a reserve for 
both the centre and left wing. On the French 
side the corps of l’Admirault was placed in the 
centre; the corps of Frossard and Decaen on 
the left, the corps of Oanrobert on the right, 
and the Guard, as a reserve, on the right wing. 
The centre of the French army was at the 
village of Amanvillers, on both sides of which 
it held the heights of St. Privat, Leipsig, Mos- 
cow, St. Hubert, and Point du Jour. Accord- 
ing to the German plan of battle, the Seventh 
and Eighth Corps were to take the heights 
and woods east and south of Gravelotte; the 
Ninth was to advance from Rezonville against 
Verneville and Amanvillers; on the left, the 
Guard was to march in a northerly direction 
over Doncourt upon St. Marie; still more to 
the left the Saxons were to march northward 
through Jarney, to pass by St. Marie, to cross 
the road of Briey to turn the positions of the 
French, and to attack their greatest bulwark, 
the village of St. Privat la Montagne, in flank 
and in the rear, while Duke August of Wiir- 
temberg would attack it in front. The bat- 
tle was opened about noon by the Ninth 
Corps, which took Verneville and advanced 
upon Amanvillers, but was kept at bay by the 
brave resistance of the French. The Guard 
took the village of St. Ail, not far from Aman- 
villers, and, about three o’clock, after a brief but 
violent encounter with the enemy, the village 
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of St. Marie, thereby cutting off a further re- 
treat of the French on the northern road from 
Metz to Verdun. At five o’clock p.M., Pririce 
August, hoping that the Saxons would soon 
arrive, ordered an assault upon St. Privat, the 
highest point of the whole battle-field, and the 
key of the French position. The Germans 
fought with extraordinary bravery, but al- 
though St. Privat burned in several places, 
they were repulsed with immense slaughter, 
and were unable to make any headway, until, 
about seven o’clock, when the Saxon infantry, 
which had made a wider circuit than was ex- 
pected, and caused the evacuation of Roncourt, 
arrived from the north. The attack was sim- 
ultaneously and on all sides renewed both by 
the Guard and the Saxons; but still the French 
held out with desperate bravery, and although 
the whole place was burned down, the ruins 
were taken only step by step. Finally, under 
the cover of the darkness they effected a re- 
treat on the road to Metz. In the centre, the 
Ninth Oorps, reénforced by divisions of the 
Third and Tenth, especially their artillery, 
toward evening took Amanvillers, and com- 
pelled the enemy to retreat. On the right 
wing, General Steinmetz hastened to join in 
the battle, as soon as the thunder of cannon 
from Verneville notified him of the advance 
of the Ninth Corps. After one hour’s firing 
he silenced the French artillery on the points 
of Point du Jour, which is separated from the 
heights of Gravelotte by a woody ravine. The 
brigade of Goltz took the village of Vaux and 
stormed the heights of Jussy. The Eighth 
Corps advanced from Rezonyille against the 
bois de Genevaux, silenced the batteries of 
the enemy, took, after repeated attacks and 
most severe losses, St. Hubert, but was unable 
to get possession of the heights behind it. A 
last onset which the French made from the 
heights of Gravelotte was repulsed. Then the 
Second Corps, which had not yet taken any 
part in the battle, received orders to storm the 
heights of Rozerieuller, with the exception of 
St. Privat the best fortified and an apparent- 
ly impregnable point of the French position. 
Again the French stood their ground with great 
bravery, and inflicted terrible losses upon the 
storming columns; but again it was of no avail; 
the heights were taken and the French driven 
back under the cannon of Fort St. Quentin. 
The German victory was complete. The 
Twelfth Corps received orders to dispatch two 
squadrons to destroy the railroad leading from 
Metz to Thionville and the telegraph, and also 
to send a larger force to Woippy, where the 
road branches off. The orders were executed 
during the night, and thus Metz was isolated 
on all sides. The loss of the German army, 
exclusive of the Second Corps, amounted to 
520 officers and over 13,000 men. 

The results of the battles near Metz were of 
decisive influence upon the progress of the ” 
war. The best portion of the French army 
was shut.up in a fortress, and made unavaila- 
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ple for a further resistance to the progress of 
the Germans, Although several German corps 
had to remain for the investment of Metz, 
landwehr regiments began to arrive in France, 
and to relieve the regular army. At the close 
of August, 80,000 landwehr infantry and four 
regiments of landwehr cavalry had entered 
the country, swelling the total number of 
German troops in France to about 600,000. 
At the same time three reserve army corps 
were organized in Germany, one on the Rhine, 
under the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, a second in Berlin under General Can- 
stein, and the third near Glogau, under Gen- 
eral Léwenfeld. 

The army of investment which was left at 
Metz consisted of the First Army, heretofore 
commanded by General Steinmetz, and the 
Second Army; the whole under the command 
of Prince Frederick Charles. It comprised the 
First, Second, Third, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Corps, and two cavalry divisions. 
The remainder of the troops, which was at 
once to resume, under the command of the 
King, the advance into the interior, was divided 
into two armies, of which one, the Third Army, 
was placed under the command of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia; the other, the Fourth, un- 
der that of the Crown Prince of Saxony. The 
former comprised the Fifth, Sixth, and Elev- 
enth North-German Corps, the two Bavarian 
Corps, the Wirtemberg division (that of Baden 
was investing Strasbourg), and one division of 
cavalry; to the other, the Fourth Army, be- 
longed the Fourth and Twelfth Corps, the 
Guard, and two divisions of cavalry. Both 
armies were by converging marches to ad- 
vance upon Chalons, the one from Nancy, 
where its headquarters were as late as August 
16th, over Commercy, Ligny, Bar-le-Duc, and 
Vitry; the other from the battle-field near 
Metz, over Verdun and Menchould. Before the 
beginning of the advance, the King of Prussia 
and the crown prince had an interview at Pont- 
i-Mousson, the first meeting since their de- 
parture from Berlin. The King conferred the 
jron cross upon the crown prince; the latter 
declared, however, that he could wear this badge 
of distinction only on condition it should be at 
the same time conferred upon the chief of his 
staff, General Blumenthal; and the King at 
once complied with this wish. On the 23d of 
August the headquarters of the crown prince 
were removed from Vaucouleurs to Ligny, 

‘where on the 24th the King also arrived. 
While all were waiting for the King, the crown 
prince received the important news that Mar- 
shal MacMahon had evacuated Chalons. Ac- 
cordingly, General Moltke, who arrived about 
two hours before the King, had at once a con- 
ference with General Blumenthal, in which the 
two strategists discussed a new and bold plan 
adapted to the altered military situation. The 
King on the same day left for Bar-le-Duc, 
where the chief headquarters were to be es- 
tablished; the crown prince set out from 


Ligny on August 26th, and through Bar-le-Duc 
proceeded to Remigny. mite a teoade: 
* The fortified camp at Chalons, which was 
regarded by the population of Paris as an im- 
pregnable buttress to the capital, was evacu- 
ated from August 21stto August 23d. Marshal 
MacMahon, accompanied by the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial, proceeded on August 21st 
via Courcelles, to Reims; on August*23d the 
last French battalions left, and on August 25th 
the place was occupied by German troops. On. 
the same day the small fortress of Vitry, which 
is situated about thirteen miles from Chalons, 
on the right bank of the Marne, and com- 
mands both the railroad which leads from St. 
Dizier or Bar-le-Duc to Chalons and Paris, and 
the southern road to Sezanne and Paris, capit- 
ulated. About 1,100 men, who already had 
left the fortress to join MacMahon, were over- 
taken by Prussian cavalry and captured. 

At the German headquarters it was at first 
unknown whether MacMahon was moving for 
Paris or for Metz. Soon, however, the recon- 
noissances made in every direction, and, still 
more, some important information about the 
movements of the French armies which, in an 
imprudent correspondence from Meziéres, was 
conveyed to a Belgian newspaper, and from 
Berlin at once telegraphed to the headquarters 
of the King, gave to General Moltke the assur- 
ance that MacMahon had marched to the re- 
lief of Bazaine. The positive information was 
received by General Moltke while at his break- 
fast, and, before the meal was finished, a plan, 
which aimed at cutting off the retreat of 
MacMahon toward Paris, and required for its 
successful execution forced marches during a 
few days, from four o’clock in the morning to 
ten in the evening, was decided upon. The 
army of the Prussian Crown Prince abandoned 
the march upon Paris, and, in order to flank 
MacMahon, hastened from Chalons, over Suip- 
pes to Vouziers, while the Fourth Army of the 
Saxon Orown Prince adyanced from Verdun 
through the upper valley of the Meuse toward 
Dun and Stenay, its left wing retaining con- 
stant connection with the right wing of the 
Third Army. The royal headquarters were 
steadily moved forward between these two 
armies; being transferred, on August 26th, 
from Bar-le-Duc to Clermont, and on August 
29th from Clermont to Grandpré. The French 
army consisted of the First, Fifth, Seventh, and 
Twelfth Corps, which had been concentrated 
in Chalons; of the Dumont Brigade, which had 
been recalled from Rome ; of some divisions of 
the marine infantry; of four regiments which 
had belonged to the escort of the Emperor; 
and reénforcements received from Paris. In 
consequence of their forced marches, the Ger. 
mans soon overtook the French. On August 
27th, Saxon cavalry encountered six squadroms 
ofa Frenchregiment near Busancy, eleven miles 
southeast of Stenay, and forced them to retreat. 
On the 29th the Saxon ‘vanguard took the 
heights near Nouwart, northeast of Buzancy ; 
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_ and on the same day two squadrons of Prus- 
sian hussars stormed the village of Voncq, 
north of Vouziers, and made many prisoners. 
It was known in consequence of several re- 
-connoissances that MacMahon had concentrated 
between Beaumont and La Chéne, and accord- 
ingly a simultaneous attack was ordered to be 
made on August 30th, by portions of the Third 
and Fourth Armies. The battle began at noon 
and lasted until night. The right of the 
French, which, after being driven from the vil- 
lage of Oches, had occupied a very strong 
position on the heights near the village of 
Stonne, was forced to retreat when the Fourth 
German Oorps occupied Beaumont. The First 
Corps of the Bayarians drove the French 
northward toward Raucourt, and the Saxons 
inflicted heavy losses upon them while a re- 
treat across the Meuse was effected to Mouzon. 
More than 7,000 prisoners, 20 cannon, and 11 
mitrailleuses, were the trophies of the day of 
Beaumont. On the part of the French the 
corps of Failly was almost the only portion of 
the army which was actually engaged, but the 
whole army of MacMahon was delayed in its 
march, so as to facilitate the success of the 
German plan. On August 31st the German 
armies continued to advance, and again had 
several encounters at Remilly, Bazeilles, and 
Carignan, which were, however, less bloody 
than those of the preceding day. The army 
of the Saxon Crown Prince pushed forward 
beyond Carignan and Mouzon. From the west 
information was received that the army of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia had nearly completed 
the turning of the enemy’s position. <A divi- 
sion of Bavarians in the centre had orders to 
harass the enemy as much as possible, in order 
to lead him to believe that he had to face a 
whole army, and thus detain him. The French 
were chiefly concentrated near Bazcilles and 
Douzy. The latter place was captured, as was 
also the railroad bridge across the Meuse near 
‘Bazeilles. 

In the evening of July 31st the iron circle 
around the army of MacMahon was nearly 
completed. It was at first intended to leave 
to the Fourth Army, after its forced marches 
and many encounters on August 30th and 31st, 
one day of rest, and to defer the decisive at- 
tack on Sedan to September 2d; but, at an 
interview held between the King and the 
crown prince, Moltke, and Blumenthal, on the 
evening of August 31st, it was deemed pref- 
erable not to wait, but to proceed with the 
assault early on the morning of September Ist ; 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony was accord- 
to ingly ordered at one o’clock in the night 
open fire at five o’clock. The plan of bat- 
tle was as follows: The Twefth Corps (Sax- 
ons), and, more to the right, the Guard, were to 
advance upon Moncelle and Givonne; the 
Fourth Corps partly to remain in reserve, and 
partly to support the attack of the Bavarian 
Corps upon Bazeilles. The latter were to 
cross the Meuse at Remilly and take Bazeilles; 
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the Second Bavarian Corps was to’ advance 
against Wadelincourt and Frenois, the Eley- 
enth against St. Menges; the Fifth Corps was - 
to support the movement, and the Wiirtemberg 
Division to remain near Donchery for the 
protection of the road leading to, Mézitres, 
The centre of the French position was in the 
fortress of Sedan; its flank extended from 
Givonne along the Ardennes, which are sit- 
uated in the rear of Sedan, to the road of 
Méziéres. The crown prince, who had left his 
night-quarters in the village of Chemery at 
4 o’clock in the morning, was to view the bat- 
tle from a hill near Donchery; the King from 
a height south of Frenois. The battle was be- 
gun by the First Bavarian Corps under Gen- 
eral von der Tann, to whose discretion it had 
been left to attack Bazeilles even during the 
night, and to arrest the enemy as much as pos- 
sible until the arrival of the other corps. At 
four o’clock in the morning the vanguard of the 
First Corps advanced to storm Bazeilles. For 
six hours, the French, vigorously supported 
by the entire population, disputed the posses- 
sion of this place with great obstinacy, but 
about ten o’clock they abandoned it. Soon 
after, a division of the Fourth Corps, which 
arrived for the support of the Bavarians, 
advanced beyond Bazeilles to the village of 
Balan, in and around which the battle raged 
until after four o’clock. It was taken by the 
Germans, partly retaken by the French, but 
finally, when fresh troops arrived, permanent- 
ly occupied by the Germans, who drove the 
enemy back into the fortress of Sedan. As 
the people of Bazeilles continued to fire from 
their houses upon the German troops, even 
after the place had been occupied, and as they 
were charged with inhuman cruelties against 
the German wounded left in their houses, the 
enraged Bavarians burned down nearly the 
whole village. On the right flank of the 
Bavarians, the Saxons of the Twelfth Corps 
advanced at seven o’clock in the morning from 
Douzy, which had been occupied on August 
81st, to the village of La Moncelle, posted their 
artillery on the height west of the village, and 
took from the Zouayes three mitrailleuses. In 


‘the afternoon one division of the corps under 


the command of Prince George of Saxony, ad- 
vancing to the right, stormed the heights to 
the west of Daigny, and took about 2,000 pris- 
oners. On this part of the battle-field fighting 
ceased about four o’clock p.m.; when the 
Saxons held the heights of Moncelle and Dai- 
gny. Still more to the right, the corps of the 
Guard marched upon Givonne, a place situated 
north of Daigny. After the enemy’s vanguard. 
between Givonne and Villers-Ternay had been 
driven back, and the artillery of the corps 
been mounted on the heights east of Givonne,. 
the vanguard, about half-past nine o’clock in 
the morning, took Givonne and captured a 
battery with seven pieces and three mitrail- 
Jeuses. One division turned toward Daigny, 
penetrated, in the midst of a yiolent infantry 
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fire, into the ravine in front of this place, 
gradually passed beyond Daigny, and in con- 
nection with the Saxon troops made many 
prisoners. Its artillery maintained an effec- 
tive fire upon Daigny and the heights on the 
other side. About eleven o’clock an uninter- 
rupted roar of cannon was heard from the 
west and northwest, and soon the batteries 
of the Prussian Crown Prince were discovered 
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in the neighborhood of Fleigneux and St. Men- 
ges, directed,,it seemed, against the Bois de la 
Garenne, which lies between Sedan and Gi- 


yvonne, and against the heights in front of it. 


The cavalry division hastened to establish a 
connection with the army of the crown- 
prince, thus adding the last link to the iron 
ring which encircled Sedan and the French 
army. Several more attempts were made by 
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the French to break through here or there, but 
every time their decimated columns were re- 
pulsed with terrible slaughter. On the slope 
of the height east of Givonne, Prince Augustus 
of Wiirtemberg, the commander of the Guard, 
planted eleven batteries, whose destructiveness 
was terrific. They commanded the Bois de la 
Garenne and a lawn about 2,400 feet long. 
On the heights numerous French columns ap- 


peared, which the army of the crown prince 
had driyen out of the woods. The artillery of 
the Guard drove them back into the woods 
where they, in turn, had again to encounter the 
batteries of the crown prince. At. half-past 
two o’clock a general advance of the Guard was 
ordered, to expel the French from this last 
refuge, the Bois de la Garenne; but no more 
fighting was necessary, for already, in tho 
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valley situated between Givonne and the 
woods, about 4,000 prisoners were brought in; 
among them many officers of high rank. 
Altogether the Corps of the Guard, which 
on this day had about 25,000 men on the 
battle-field, made 9,000 prisoners, exclusive 
of the wounded. Thé march of the Prussian 
Crown Prince on the left wing was no less 

successful than that of the Saxons, the Bavari- 
ans, and the Guard. The Eleventh and Fifth 
Corps penetrated from Donchery over Brian- 
court upon St. Menges and Fleigneux. After 
a short but obstinate fight the enemy evacuated 
St. Menges and feil back upon its fortified 
main position between Floing and Illy. Here 
a violent artillery duel raged for several hours, 
the French being not only exposed in their 
flank to the fire of the Eleventh and a part of the 
Fifth German Corps, but in their rear also to 
the batteries of the Bavarians, who on the left 
bank of the Meuse had occupied Wadelincourt 
and Frenois. At one o’clock the Eleventh and 
a brigade of the Fifth Corps advanced for an 
assault upon Floing; at three o’clock the 
whole force of the French was in full retreat 
upon. Sedan. The main body of the Fifth 
Corps in the mean while had turned against 
Illy and the adjoining heights. Its artillery 
crossed the creek near Fleigneux, and there es- 
tablished a connection with the Corps of the 
Guard. The possession of the height and wood 
south of Illy was violently disputed, but soon 
the French were pushed back and retreated in- 
to the Bois de la Garenne, where, as already 
stated, they fell into the hands of the Guard. 
At three o’clock the crown prince saw the 
whole force opposed to him in retreat to Se- 
dan. On the extreme left the Wirtemberg 
Division, which had to watch the road from 
Sedan to Méziéres, had little opportunity to 
take part in the battle. At three o’clock it 
occupied a position near Donchery, and there 
received information.that French troops were 
on the left bank of the Meuse advancing from 
Méziéres upon the pontoon bridge near Nou- 
vion. Reénforcements were at once sent to the 
battalion of chasseurs which had been left to 
defend the bridge, and after a short and light 
encounter the French retreated down the val- 
ley and over the heights of Ayvelles toward 
Méziéres. Between three and four o’clock the 
battle rested on all sides. At four o’clock the 
crown prince announced to the headquarters, 
“Great Victory!” Soon after, he hastened to 
the King. As no white flag was yet discov- 
eréd, the bombardment was ordered to begin 
at half-past four o’clock. Bavarian batteries 
fired the first shots. The flames burst forth 
from a magazine filled with straw. The 
French perceived that the Germans were in 
terrible earnest, and at once opened negotia- 
tions. 

On the 31st of August the Emperor Napoleon 
had issued his last proclamation to the French 
amy, showing a faint hope of final success. 
On the day before, the Prince Imperial had 
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been. sent over Avesne, into the department 
du Nord, whence, after few days, he pro- 
ceeded to Belgium. General MacMahon, the 
commander of the surrounded army, had been 
among its first victims, being wounded early 
on the morning of August 81st, at the attack 
upon Bazeilles by the Bavarians, He surren- 
dered his chief command to General Ducrot, 
but soon after General de Wimpffen arrived on 
the battle-field with an order from the Minister 
of War, appointing him commander-in-chief, 
in case any accident should befall General 
MacMahon. In the afternoon of September Ist, 
when the French were retreating on all sides, 
Wimpften proposed to Napoleon, who had 
been with fatalistic indifference in the thickest 
of the battle, to concentrate a large force, in 
order to break through the enemy’s lines at 
Carignan, and to save him from being made a 
prisoner; but the Emperor refused to sacrifice 
any number of persons to save himself. In 
order to escape the mortification of signing the 
inevitable capitulation, Wimpffen then asked 
the Emperor to accept his resignation; but 
this was likewise refused. Soon after five 
o’clock, a French colonel left Sedan with a 
white flag. Suddenly the firing ceased; the 
news of the offered capitulation, and of the 
presence of Napoleon in the surrendered army, 
spread with lightning rapidity throughout the 
circle of the valleys and heights occupied by 
the German troops, who filled the air with 
their frantic sheuts: ‘ Victory, victory! the 
Emperor is there!”” The King, in the mean 
while, had sent Lieutenant-Colonel Bronsart 
to Sedan, to demand an unconditional surren- 
der. The Emperor, in return, sent his adjutant, 
General Reille, to the King with the following 
letter: ‘‘My Broruer—Since I have not been 
youchsafed to meet death in the midst of my 
troops, I lay my sword at the feet of your 
Majesty.” Before opening the letter, the King 
remarked: ‘But I demand asafirst condition 
that the army lay down its arms;” then, after 
a few minutes’ conversation, he replied to Na- 
poleon as follows: ‘“ My Broturr—I accept 
your sword and ask you to appoint some one 
with whom the negotiations concerning the 
capitulation of your army may be conducted.” 
General Reille at once returned, and the King 
appointed Moltke as military and Bismarck as 
political commissioner to meet the French 
commissioner at Donchery. The meeting of , 
the commissioners took place in the same 
evening. On the part of the French, Wimpffen 
came himself. Moltke demanded an uncondi-: 
tional surrender of the fortress and the whole 
army; but offered to liberate all generals and 
officers, on giving a written pledge that they 
would not take up arms again in the course of 
the present war, nor act in any other manner 
against the interests of Germany. Wimpffen 
declared that, rather than sign such a capitula- 
tion, he would blow up himself and the fortress. 
Moltke, in reply, stated that, if the capitula- 
tion was not signed by nine o’clock the next 
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morning, the bombardment would begin anew. 
During the night from September Ist to Sep- 
tember 2d, Napoleon resolved to endeavor, in a 
personal interview with King William, to ob- 
tain, if possible, more lenient conditions. The 
Emperor left Sedan at five o’clock on the 
morning of September 2d. Bismarck, who had 
spent the night in Donchery, being informed 
of the Emperor’s arrival, hastened to meet him 
on the road from Sedan to Donchery, and in a 
small house near Donchery had a conversation 
with him, lasting for about half an hour. Bis- 
marck declined to discuss the question of 
capitulation, as this belonged altogether to 
Moltke; the Emperor, on his part, declined to 
discuss the question of peace, referring Bis- 
marck, concerning this point, to the regency in 
Paris. Moltke, who soon came to take part in 
the conference, was requested by the Emperor 
to present his wishes, concerning the capitula- 
tion, to the King. It was now between nine 
and ten o’ clock. Bismarck proposed to the 
Emperor the castle of Bellevue near Frenois 
as a fit place for an interview between him 
and the King. The Emperor consented, and, 
preceded by an honorary escort of Prussian cui- 
rassiers, he was accompanied by Bismarck to 
the castle. While Moltke was on his way to 
the King, General Podbielsky resumed the 
negotiations with Wimpffen. The King ratified 
the terms of capitulation as proposed by 
Moltke, and declared he would see Louis Na- 
poleon only after the conclusion of the capitu- 
lation. Wimpffen yielded, and the capitulation 
was signed by him and Moltke. At twelve 
o'clock, the King, surrounded by the crown 
prince, the Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, and several other German princes, re- 
ceived the original treaty of capitulation from 
the hands of Bismarck and Moltke. About 
one hour later the King, accompanied by the 
princes just. named, set out for the castle of 
Bellevue, where he was also joined by his 
brothers Charles and Albert, and the Princes 
William and Eugene of Wiirtemberg. In one 
of the glass saloons of the castle he had an in- 
terview with Napoleon, lasting about fifteen 
minutes. He offered to the imperial captive 
the castle of Wilhelmshéhe near Kassel as his 
future residence, which was readily accepted. 
In the evening the King visited the bivouacs, 
in all of which he was received with immense 
enthusiasm, and with the universal shout, 
“On to Paris!’’ Napoleon left Bellevue on 
the morning of September 3d, being escorted 
by a squadron of Prussian hussars to the Bel- 
gian frontier. There he was received in the 
name of the Belgian Government by General 
Chazal, who accompanied him to the Prussian 
frontier. In the evening of September 5th he 
arrived at Wilhelmshéhe. By the capitulation 
about 83,000 men, inclusive of 4,000 officers 
and over 50 generals, fell into the hands of the 
Germans, 25,000 men had previously been 
captured in the battles around Sedan, and 
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25,000 in the battle at Beaumont. Moreover, 
44,000 wounded were found. The Germans 
also captured 70 mitrailleuses, 400 cannon, 
10,000 horses, and an immense amount of 
ammunition. The prisoners were sent into 
Germany, and there proportionally distributed 
among the several states. ¥ ol 

While the Third and Fourth German armies 
were pursuing MacMahon, Prince Frederick 
Charles was pressing the siege of Metz. Strong 
intrenchments, thrown up around the fortress, 
secured each of the army corps against sur- 
prise, and enabled it, in case it was attacked 
by a superior force, to hold out until other 
corps could be summoned to its aid. Bridges 
had been made above and below Metz to facili- 
tate communication, and telegraph-lines con- 
nected the headquarters of the several corps 
with each other, and with the headquarters 
of the commander-in-chief. During the last 
days of August, Marshal Bazaine seemed to be 
ready to codperate with the movement of Mac- 
Mahon. On August 31st, a strong force broke 
forth from the intrenched camp of the French 
against the road leading over Boulay to Saar- 
Louis, and engaged the First Corps (East Prus- 
sians) under Manteuffel in a bloody battle 
between the villages of Noisseville and Ser- 
vigny, north of the road, and the village of 
Retonfay, south of it. The French were at 
first successful; in the afternoon of August 31st, 
the German troops were obliged to abandon 
the villages of Vany, Failly, Chailly, and 
Vremy, and soon after midnight the German 
garrisons were expelled from the villages of 
Retonfay, Flanville, Servigny, and Noisse- 
ville. But the arrival of the Ninth German 
army corps and the Twenty-eighth Brigade of 
infantry soon turned the tide. The Germans 
recaptured all the villages which had been 
abandoned, took Montoy and Colombey, and 
drove the French back into the fortress. 

As was to be expected, the news of Sedan 
produced the wildest revolutionary agitation 
in Paris. Immense crowds of people of all 
classes assembled on the boulevards, demanding 
arms and erying, ‘‘ Vive la république!” and 
‘Onward against the enemy!’ In the Corps 
Législatif Jules Fayre at once moved to depose 
the Emperor and his dynasty. As a last ef 
fort to remain master of the situation, the Min- 
ister of War, Count Palikao, moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee for the defence of 
the country, reserving to himself the office of 
governor-general, while the ministers were to 
be appointed with the consent of the commit- 
tee. Thiers seconded the motion, and moved 
an amendment, supported by forty-five mem- 
bers from the two centres, that a Constituent 
Assembly be called together. During the dis- 
cussion a great number of people forced an 
entrance into the hall, demanding the abolition 
of the dynasty and the proclamation of a re- 
public. The members of the majority fled be- 
fore these threatening masses, while the most 
prominent speakers of the left vainly appealed 
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to the people to respect the freedom of deliber- 
ation and to listen in silence.. The tumult at 
length became so great that nothing but the 
ery of “Vive la république” could be distin- 
guished. Gambetta and the other leaders of 
the left then resolved to-proceed to the Hétel 
de Ville. In front of these headquarters of all 
French revolutions « great multitude had al- 
ready assembled, filling the air with loud cries 
of “Vive la république.” All Paris was in a 
fever of excitement.. The National Guards, 
the Guards Mobile, and the troops of the line, 
fraternized with the people; the cries of ‘Vive 
larépublique!” and“ We must drive the enemy 
out!” were heard on all sides. When Gam: 
betta and his friends reached the Hotel de 
Ville they constituted themselves a provisional 
government, and elected General Trochu Presi- 
dent, and commander-in-chief of the military 
forces of the country; Jules Favre, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Gambetta, Interior; Picard, 
Finance; Fourichon, War and the Navy; Cre- 
mieux, Justice; Simon, Public Instruction and 
Worship; Dorion, Public Buildings; Magnin, 
Agriculture; Kératry, Chief of Police; and 
arago, Mayor of the city of Paris. The first 
measures of the government were the procla- 
mation of a general amnesty for political of- 
fences, the dissolution of the Corps Législatif, 
the abolition of the Senate, the removal of all 
restrictions upon the manufacture of arms, 
and the abrogation of political oaths. The 
first proclamation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was enthusiastically received by the peo- 
ple. It reminded them that the republic of 
1792 had once before repulsed the invading 
forces of the foreigner, and called upon them 
to drive the enemy out of the country now. 
«The revolution,” said the proclamation, ‘has 
been made in order that the rights and the 
welfare of the people may be duly protected.” 
“Fellow-citizens, guard the city which has 
been intrusted to you; to-morrow you will 
join the army in order to avenge our beloved 
country.” 


No opposition of any kind was offered by,. 


those lately in power, and the ministers, diplo- 
matists, and those who had been in the con- 
fidence of the Emperor, disappeared one by 
one and sought refuge in Belgium or in Eng- 
land. The prixcipal objects of the Provisional 
Government were the defence of the country, 
the formation of alliances, and the consolida- 
tion of their own power. The republic was 
recognized by the Government of the United 
States, by Switzerland, Spain, and Italy. The 
ambassadors of the other powers continued 
their diplomatic intercourse with France, but 
left Paris for Tours, where Cremieux and 
Glais-Bizoin represented the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Thiers accepted a diplomatic mis- 
sion to London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
which proved, however, unsuccessful. 

The prefects of departments were mostly 
dismissed, on account of their sympathies with 
the imperial régime, and republicans appointed 
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in their place. All revenues formerly belong- 
ing to the budget of the imperial household 
were transferred to the budget of the state, 
while the family domains of Napoleon were 
administered by a special commission. The 
Orleanist prince, De Joinville, and the Dukes 
a@’Aumale and Chartres, came to Paris, but, 
they were not allowed to remain, and had to 
leave the country again. An attempt made on 
September 4th, by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Corps Législatif, to establish an 
opposition government, failed; they were dis- 
persed by military force. 

A number of deputies from the southern de- 
partments established a Southern League for 
national defence, and selected Marseilles as the 
seat of administration, and Lyons as a central 
point for their operations of attack and de- 
fence. At Lyons, dissensions broke out among 
the republican leaders, and resulted in a split 
of the republican camp, the Red Republicans 
ruling in the lower part of the city and in 
Croix-Rousse, while the other districts ad- 
hered to the more moderate faction of the 
party. 

The delegation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Tours was reénforced by Gambetta, 
who left Paris in a balloon, and’ soon became 
the virtual head of the Government. The 
extraordinary activity displayed by Gambetta, 
in conducting the administration of the country 
and in directing the military operations, was 
universally admired, though many of his de- 
crees created great dissatisfaction. The clergy, 
the Catholic party, and many officers, were 
indignant at the appointment of Garibaldi to 
an important command, and the Archbishop 
of Tours expressed his deep mortification that 
France should share the honor of working out 
her salvation with a foreigner, a declared ene- 
my of the Church. 

On the 1st of November, the Provisional 
Government made a war loan, in London, of 
£10,000,000 sterling, but, as this sum was alto- 
gether inadequate to supply even the most 
pressing wants, the Government at Tours re- 
solved to levy a war-tax of 25 per cent. of the 
ordinary annual contributions; the money to 
be paid in within ten days from the date of 
the decree. It was thought that the 200,000,- 
000 frances required by the middle of November 
could be raised in this manner. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Sedan, 
the Third and Fourth armies, under the com- 
mand of the Crown Princes of Prussia and 
Saxony, resumed the march on Paris, Together 
the two armies consisted of eight and a half 
army corps, which approached their common 
goal by different routes. The northernmost 
road, taken by the Saxons, led through Laon 
and Soissons; the army of the Prussian Crown 
Prince advanced partly by way of Rheims, 
Chiéteau Thierry, and Meaux, and partly by 
a more southern road through Epernay, Mont- 
mirail, and Coulommiers. A deplorable ac- 
cident took place on September 9th, on the 


‘occasion of the capitulation of the fortress 
of Laon to Duke William of Mecklenburg. 
Immediately after the surrender, a fanatical 
soldier treacherously blew up the powder-maga- 
zine, thereby causing the death of 85 German 
soldiers, but at the same time of a much larger 
number of Gardes Mobile. On the 19th of 
September the troops of both armies arrived 
at Paris, and completely invested the city. 

On September 12th the commander-in-chief 
of the First army, General von Steinmetz, was 
recalled, and both the First and Second army 
placed under Prince Frederick Charles. On 
September 22d and 23d the French tried, under 
the protection of the cannon of Fort St. Julien 
(situated at a height of 770 feet), to harass the 
investing army. The attack was repulsed by 
part of the East Prussians and the Westphalian 
Corps, and of the landwehr division Kummer, 
with the codperation of the German batteries 
in the villages of Chiculles, Vany, Failly, and 
Servigny. A new sortie was made on Septem- 
ber 27th, for the purpose of seizing the im- 
portant supplies which had been collected at 
Courcelles. The onset of the French, to whom 
the inhabitants of the village of Peltre, by 
means of hanging out French flags, had given 
important information, was rapid and unex- 
pected. They took the village of Mercy le Haut, 
captured a part of the Fifty-fifth German in- 
fantry regiment, and succeeded in driving the 
larger portion of a herd of oxen into the for- 
tress. Otherwise the sortie was not successful; 
the Germans recaptured the village of Mercy le 
Haut, burned Peltre, and forced the French to 
fall back. The capitulation of Strasbourg, on 
September 28th, produced a considerable change 
in the plan of investment. Sorties in a south- 
erly direction were no longer to be expected, 
and henceforth the object of all the German 
movements was to prevent an escape of Ba- 
zaine, by way of Thionville, into Belgium. 
Early in the morning of October 2d, the Ger- 
man outposts were expelled from St. Agathe 
and Ladonchamps; but, in spite of superior 
numbers, the French were unable to gain any 
further advantages. The last and (next to the 
engagement at Noisseville) most important sor- 
tie took place on October 7th. The French 
force of about 20,000, including the two di- 
visions of the Guard, fell in the afternoon upon 
the German landwehr, occupying St. Remy, 
Bellevue, les Grandes Tapes, and les Petites 
Tapes, and compelled them to evacuate these 
places. In the evening, however, all of them 
were recovered, after the Ninth Brigade of Ger- 
man infantry, under Colonel yon Conta, had 
taken from the French the wood of Woippy. 
On the right bank of the Moselle the French 
made a violent attack upon the German front 
between Villers Orme and Nouilly, withorft 
being able to gain any advantage. The Ger- 
mans suffered a loss of 65 officers and 1,665 
men, but the designs of the French were totally 
foiled. 

Bazaine, seeing the impossibility of sup- 
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porting much longer an army of 173,000 men 
in the fortress, which had only been pro- 

visioned for an army of about 20,000 for three. 
months, began to open negotiations, At first 

he offered through General Boyer, who visited 
the royal headquarters, to surrender his army, 

but not the fortress. This was promptly refused. 
On October 27th the negotiations for the sur- 

render of both the army and the fortress were 

brought to a close at the castle of Frescaty. 

Bazaine insisted, and the King, to whose deci- 

sion this point was referred, conceded that 

all the French officers should retain. their 

swords. All, who pledged themselves in writing 

not to take up arms against Germany during 

the remainder of the war, were exempted from 

captivity. The captured army consisted of 

about 150,000 troops of the Guard and line, and 
20,000 Gardes Mobile, and comprised the corps 
of Generals Frossard (second), Lebeeuf (third), 

VAdmirault (fourth), and Canrobert (sixth). 

With this army, 53 eagles and banners, 541 
field-pieces, the material for 85 batteries, about 

800 siege-pieces, 66 mitrailleuses, about 300,000 

chassepots, a new powder-manufactory, and an 

immense amount of other war material, feil into 

the hands of the victors. The occupation of 

the forts around Metz took place on October 

29th; the occupation of the fortress and. city 

was, on account of serious disturbances on the 

part of the population and the National Guard, 

which in particular uttered violent threats 

against Bazaine, postponed to October 30th. 

On October 29th Marshal Bazaine arrived at 

the headquarters of Prince Frederick Charles, 

at Corny; on the next day, General Changar- 

nier and Marshal Canrobert. General _Kum- 

mer, whose landwehr division had specially 
distinguished itself in the battles around Metz, 

Was appointed commander of the fortress. 

On the 28th of October, the King, in reward 
for the brilliant victories won by them, ap- 
pointed the crown prince and the Prince Fred- 
erick Charles general field-marshals, the high- 
est military dignity known in Prussia. The 
dignity had never before been conferred upon a 
prince of the house of Prussia, and altogether, 
during the 230 years.of the existence of the 
royal house of Brandenburg-Prussia, only upon 
sixty-two persons. General Moltke, who, on 
October 26th, had finished his seventieth year, 
received the title of count. On the same day 
(October 28th), a royal army order thanked the 
soldiers of the allied German armies for their 
services in the most glorious war of history, 
and stated that the King desired to distinguish 
and honor all by the appointment of his son and 
of Prince Frederick Charles as field-marshals. 
A proclamation from the French Government 
of Tours (Cremieux, Glais-Bizoin, Gambetta), 
announcing the capitulation, accused Bazaine 
of having committed treason; of having made 
himself a tool of the man of Sedan, and an 
accomplice of the conquerors; and of haying, 
in disregard of the honor of the army, and 
even without making a last effort, delivered 
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over to the enemy 120,000 combatants, 20,000 
wounded, his cannon, guns, standards, and the 
strongest citadel of France. Against these 
charges, General Boyer entered an indignant 
protest, from Brussels, on October 31st, and in 
the name of the whole Army of the Rhine, 
as well as of its honored chief, he declared 
that Gambetta, by speaking of infamy, out- 
raged the public conscience no less than the 
brave soldiers. 

_A few days before the capitulation of Metz, 
on October 24th, the fortress of Schlettstadt, 
in Alsace, had surrendered. It was soon 
(November 7th) followed by the surrender of 
Fort Mortier, near New Breisach, and (No- 
vember 10th) by the fortress of New Breisach. 
On November 8th, the important fortress of 
Verdun capitulated, thus removing the last 
obstruction to the direct railroad communica- 
tion between Paris, Metz, and the Prussian 
Rhine province. In Schlettstadt, 2,400 prison- 
ers were made; 5,000 in New Breisach, and 
4,100 in Verdun. The capitulation of Schlett- 
stadt and New Breisach nearly completed the 
occupation of Alsace, of which only Belfort 
remained in the hands of the French. 
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The investment of Paris was not to be com- 
pleted without at least afew feeble attempts 
on the part of the French to delay it. On 
September 17th, the Fifth German army 
corps threw a pontoon bridge across the Seine, 
near Villeneuve. A brigade of infantry, with 
two squadrons of cavalry, and two batteries 
which occupied the heights of Limeil in order 
to protect the bridge, was attacked by six bat- 
talions of French infantry and successfully 
stood its ground. On the 18th of September, 
the Ninth Division of the Fifth German corps 
reached Biévre; the Tenth Division, Palaiseau. 
A part of the Ninth Division had a severe en- 
gagement with the French in the neighbor- 
hood of Petit Bicétre. The first attack of the 
French was repulsed. On the next day, Sep- 
tember 29th, the attack was renewed with 
greater force, and a larger number of German 
troops became involved. At length, however, 
the French had to leave their position, which 
extended to the west of Plessis-Piquet. While 
the Fifth Corps was advancing to the occupa- 
tion of Versailles, the Sixth, which, like the 
Fifth, had crossed the Seine near Villeneuve, 
advanced toward Paris by way of Villeneuve, 
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Le Roi, and Orly. The fire from a very strong 
intrenchment, which the enemy had thrown up 
south of its forts near Villejuif, arrested the 
further advance of the corps; but all the at- 
tacks made by the French were successfully 
repulsed. They lost about 1,000 prisoners, 
and had to fall back behind Chatillon, within 
the fortifications of Paris. The crown prince 
established his headquarters at Versailles, 
where 2,000 Gardes Mobile were made pris- 
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oners. General Trochu, in an order of the 
day, severely censured the First Regiment of 
Zouaves for its demoralization, and threatened 
severe measures against undisciplined and de- 
moralized regiments. Numerous squadrons of 
cavalry maintained the connection of the army 
of the Prussian Crown Prince, south and west 
of Paris, with that of the Saxon Crown Prince, 
which invested Paris on the north. 

Soon after the establishment of the repub- 
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lic, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jules 
Favre, issued (September 6th) a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of France. He held impe- 
rial France alone responsible for the war, and, 
as the republic was desirous of peace, he in- 
sisted that there was no reason for continuing 
the war, and that the German armies should 
return home. In case they wanted to continue 
the war, he wished them to understand that 
France, restored to herself, would be uncon- 
querable; that no foot of French soil, no 
stone of its fortresses, would be sacrificed. If 
Napoleon was responsible for the beginning of 
the war, King William would bear the respon- 
sibility for its continuance. When the Ger- 
man troops were with, unexpected rapidity 
completing the investment of Paris, Favre, on 
September 17th, issued a second circular, in 
which he admitted that victorious Prussia, 
having been provoked to war, had a right to 
demand an indemnity; but again protested 
against ‘‘unacceptable conditions.” A few 
days before the second French circular was is- 
sued, Count Bismarck, in two diplomatic cir- 
culars, dated Reims, September 13th, and 
Meaux, September 16th, had indicated the 
conditions on which victorious Germany, at 
the conclusion of peace, would insist. The 
Chancellor of the North-German Confedera- 
tion stated that France was not so guiltless as 
Favre endeavored to prove, but that the ag- 
gressive war against Germany had been de- 
manded by nearly the whole Senate and Corps 
Législatif, and nearly all the organs of public 
opinion. In consequence of the result of the 
present war, ‘Germany must be prepared for 
another attack from France, whatever condi- 
tions of peace she may impose, On that ac- 
count, Germany must demand material guar- 
antees against future aggressions, not from a 
transitory government, but from the French 
nation, which has shown a readiness to follow 
any leader in a war against Germany. Ger- 
many must render future attacks by France 
upon her southwestern frontier more difficult, 
by advancing this frontier, and by bringing the 
threatening fortresses into her power.” As 
long as France remains in possession of Stras- 
bourg and Metz, its offensive is strategically 
stronger than the German defensive, with re- 
gard to the entire south and the western bank 
of the Rhine in Northern Germany, In the 
hands of Germany, Strasbourg and Metz have 
a defensive character; for from Germany no 
disturbance of the peace of Europe is to be 
feared, At the same time Bismarck gave the 
neutral powers to understand that France 
would soon abandon her useless: resistance if 
she clearly saw that she could not rely on aid 
from any foreign power, Those two circulars 
were not yet known in Paris when Favre 
wrote his second circular; but, anxious to as- 
certain the real demands of the Germans, 
Fayre, through the mediation of the English 
ambassador, asked for an interview with Bis- 
marck at the castle of Ferri¢res, The request 
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was gladly granted. Favre twice met Bis- 
marck on September 19th, and a third time on 
September 20th. Bismarck declared that he 
could not enter into a detailed discussion of 
the frontier demanded by Germany until France 
accepted the principle of a cession of terri- 
tory. At present, the line of Thionville, Metz, 
Saarburg, Pfalzburg, and the Vosges down to 
Belfort, would answer the intentions of the 
German Government. Favre was willing to 
pay any amount of indemnity, but persisted 
in rejecting the cession of territory as humili- 
ating, yea, as dishonoring for France.  Bis- 
marck reminded Favre that France had but 
recently demanded the cession of territory 
from Italy and Germany, and that, in 1815, 
Landau and Saar-Louis, which for more than a 
hundred years had been French towns, had 
been restored to Germany; but Favre showed 
himself unyielding on this point. At the third 
interview, the question of an armistice was 
discussed, during which the elections for a 
Constituent Assembly were to be held. As 
the armistice was altogether in the interest of 
France, Bismarck declared the consent of his 
Government to the armistice to be dependent 
upon a military equivalent. As such, he de- 
manded the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul, 
and a few smaller places; and, if Paris was to 
be allowed to receive fresh provisions, the oc- 
cupation of one of the forts commanding the 
city: When this demand was absolutely re- 
fused, Bismarck declared, as the German ulti- 
matum, that an armistice of from fourteen to 
twenty-one days would be allowed on condi- 
tion that, in and before Paris, the military 
status quo be maintained; that hostilities in 
and before Metz, within a certajn limit, be con- 
tinued; and that the fortresses of Strasbourg, 
Toul, and Bitsch, be surrendered ; the garrison 
of the former to be prisoners of war, while 
the two latter would be allowed to march off. 
Favre returned to Paris, and on the next day, 
September 21st, informed Bismarck that the 
Government did not accept the conditions of 
the armistice. The Government of Tours, on 
September 234, issued a proclamation charging 
Prussia with the design of degrading France 
to the rank of a second-class power, and pro- 
testing that, rather than submit, Paris would 
allow itself to be buried beneath its walls. In 
a dispatch, dated October Ist, Bismarck stig- 
matized the charge of Gambetta as ridiculous. 

Only three days after the interview between 
Fayre and Bismarck, the fortress of Toul, which 
by many Frenchmen was regarded as im- 
pregnable, surrendered. The fortress was of 
great importance for the Germans, as being 
the only point on the railroad from Strasbourg 
to Paris in the hands of the French. The re- 
mainder of the railroad had been repaired hy 
the Germans, and the occupation of Toul 
would therefore enable them to use the entire 
railroad from Strasbourg to Paris for the trans- 
portation of the artillery, ammunition, and 
provisions, needed for the siege of the French 
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_capital.. After the arrival (September 17th and 
18th) of two trains of heavy rifled 24-pounders 
from, Cologne, Toul-succumbed, on September 
23d, to a bombardment lasting eight hours. 
The capitulation was made on the same con- 
ditions as that of Sedan, and delivered into the 
hands of the Germans 109 officers, 2,240 men, 
120 horses, 197 cannon (48 rifled), 8,000 guns, 
and a considerable amount of ammunition. 
Four days later, September 27th, Strasbourg, 
the eapital of Alsace, capitulated. After the 
battles of Weissenburg and Worth, the speedy 
oceupation of Strasbourg was urgently de- 
manded by the people of Germany, especially 
of Southern Germany. Although the city had 
belonged to France since. 1681, it had occupied 
so prominent a place in the former history of 
the German Empire, that the people of Ger- 
many had never forgotten its loss. Poets and 
patriotic enthusiasts had never abandoned the 
hope that Strasbourg might once more become 
a German city; but never, until the retreat of 
the defeated French army from Alsace, had 
there been a strong or general feeling on this 
point among any considerable portion of the 
German people.. Now it became, all at once, 
the yoice of the whole German people, which 
was nearly unanimous in designating the re- 
union of Strasbourg, the whole of Alsace, and 
the German portion of Lorraine, as the most 
essential condition which their Government 
would be expected to insist on at the final con- 
clusion of peace. The investment of Stras- 
bourg began soon after the battle of Worth. 
On August 14th, the Prussian Lieutenant- 
General yon Werder assumed the chief com- 
mand of the besieging army, which consisted 
of the division of Baden and several Prussian 
divisions. The bombardment began on Au- 
gust 24th. As the citizens of Strasbourg fully 
agreed with the commander of the fortress, 
General Uhrich, in favor of an energetic re- 
sistance, the regular siege. operations were 
begun on August 27th. The French made 
several attempts to interrupt these operations, 
and even bombarded the open German town 
of Kehl, which lies opposite Strasbourg, on the 
right bank of the Rhine; but the siege-works 
advanced steadily, with but moderate losses to 
the, besiegers.. A deputation of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Geneva received permis- 
sion from the Prussian commander to conduct 
the aged and the sick, the women and the 
children, who wished to leave the city, into 
Switzerland, and about 800 accepted their in- 
vitation. The remainder of the population 
courageously braved the immense sufferings 
_ which the siege entailed, and the commander 
held out until September 27th, when, after 
several important outworks had been taken, 
General. Uhrich agreed to a capitulation, on 
the same conditions which had been accepted 
at Sedan. The garrison, consisting of 17,111 
men, was chiefly conducted into the fortress 
of Rastadt;, besides them, the Germans took 
1,070 cannon, 12,000 chassepots, 6,000 owt. 
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of ammunition, and 50 railroad locomotives. 
When the French garrison defiled before the 
Prussian and French commanders, a portion 
of them were intoxicated, and shouted, “ We 
have been betrayed; Uhrich is a rascal!” 
The citizens of Strasbourg, in general, showed . 
very hostile feelings against the Germans, and, 
during the first twenty-four hours after the oc- 
cupation, two soldiers were murdered. The 
Germans, on the other hand, made extraordinary 
efforts to reconciliate the captured city, and to 
dispose the people favorably for a union with 
Germany. The royal house of Prussia, and, 
after the precedence of Berlin, a large number 
of German cities, sent liberal contributions for 
repairing the losses and mitigating the suffer- 
ings caused by the war, and the universities 
and booksellers vied with each other in col- 
lecting books for replacing, as far as possi- 
ble, the very valuable library which had been 
destroyed by the fire of the besieging army. 
On October 8th, the German Governor-General 
of Alsace, Count Bismarck-Bohlen, transferred 
his seat from Hagenau to Strasbourg, and he 
was soon followed by the prefect of the De- 
partment of the Lower Rhine, the Bavarian 
Count Luxburg. 

When the army of MacMahon had surren- 
dered at Sedan, and that of Bazaine had been 
shut up in Metz, the French’ Government made 
extraordinary efforts to organize two new ar- 
mies; the one near Lyons, the other in the 
centre of France, on the Loire. Both had as a 
nucleus a number of regular troops, estimated 
at about 20,000 men; they were to be joined 
by from 50,000 to 60,000 Guards Mobile, and 
by National Gardes, so as to bring the strength 
of each to 70,000 or 80,000. Long before 
these numbers had been reached, the Army of 
Lyons was pushed forward toward the Vosges, 
and that of the Loire toward Orleans. The 
former had the special mission to cut the line 
of communication between the army besieging 
Paris and Germany. To thwart this plan was 
the task of the Fourteenth army corps, which, 
after the capitulation of Strasbourg, was formed 
of the division of Baden and some Prussian 
troops, and placed under the command of Gen- 
eral von Werder. The corps was ordered to 
advance in the direction of Besancon and Di- 
jon. On October 6th, a brigade of Baden 
troops, under General Degenfeld, numbering 
about 8,800 men, encountered, at Etival, a 
French force of about 12,000, belonging to the 
corps of General Cambriel. After a bloody 
engagement, which lasted for six hours, and in 
which the Germans took three places by a 
bayonet charge, the French were compelled to 
flee, The loss of the Germans was 874 killed 
and wounded, while the French lost about 
1,400 killed and wounded, and 583 captives. 
This victory cleared nearly the whole of South- 
ern Lorraine from franc-tireurs, who had of 
late become exceedingly troublesome. The 
whole of the Fourteenth Corps now advanced 
in a southwesterly direction, and soon the 
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establishment of a connection with Luneville, 
on the road leading from Strasbourg, through 
Nancy and Chalons to Paris, secured this Ger- 
man line against attack, On October 21st the 
headquarters of General von Werder were 
established at Vesoul, on the line leading from 
Miuhlhausen through Belfort to Paris. As in- 
formation was received of the concentration of 
a large body of French troops under General 
Cambriel near Besancon, the whole divison 
of Baden troops, under command of Lieuten- 
ant-General yon Beyer, was ordered to drive 
them back. The division began its march on 
October 22d, defeated two French divisions 
which were to guard the French line of de- 
fence along the Oignon River, at the villages 
of Rioz and Etus, crossed the Oignon, and 
drove the French out of the village of Auxon- 
Dessus, where they rallied for the last time, 
back toward Besangon. The Fourteenth Corps 
now was ordered to advance westward toward 
Dijon, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. The town is of some strategical 
importance, as it is situated on the Paris-Lyons 
Railroad. The march of the corps was greatly 
harassed by franc-tireurs, as the rumor of a 
great French victory near Besangon was gen- 
erally believed, and the peasants were eager 
to aid in cutting off the retreat of the Germans. 
A serious encounter took place on October 
27th at Talmay, or Gray, with one-half of the 
corps of General Michel, who had succeeded 
the deposed General Cambriel, and it required 
four hours’ fighting to drive the French from 
their strong positions. As the corps had been 
for several weeks cut off from the base of its 
supply, and had to live entirely upon the con- 
quered country, General von Werder, on Oc- 
tober 29th, deemed it best to order a retreat 
to Vesoul. Immediately after issuing this 
order, he learned that Dijon was not occupied 
by the French. General. Beyer was conse- 
quently directed to take possession of the city, 
but, before this order could be executed, new 
French troops had arrived in the town. On 
October 30th the French made a desperate 
attempt to arrest the advance of the Germans, 
at first on the heights of St. Apollinaire, a vil- 
lage near Dijon, subsequently, when they were 
driven from St. Apollinaire, in the suburbs, 
and, finally, in the streets of the town. Sevy- 
eral parts of the town were set on fire by the 
German artillery, and late in the evening the 
white flag was hoisted. On October 31st the 
capitulation was signed, and the town occupied 
by the Germans. 

Near the scene on which the operations of 
the Fourteenth Corps were conducted, a new 
army was forming about this time under the 
command of Garibaldi. At the beginning of 
the war, the old revolutionary general had de- 
nounced the aggressive policy of Louis Napo- 
leon; but, after the proclamation of the French 
Republic, his sympathies were strongly enlist- 
ed on the side of France. The French Goy- 
ernment expected to be able to turn the fame 
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of Garibaldi to advantage, and he could no 

resist an invitation to draw his sword for thi 

defence of a republic. He left his insular 
home at Caprera on October 6th, and at Bo- 
nificio, in Corsica, embarked for Marseilles, 
where he arrived on October 7th. He had 
been preceded by a Garibaldian Legion, num- 
bering from 500 to 600 men, who, on Septem- 
ber 26th, had left Marseilles for Tours. On 
October 9th he arrived at Tours, and at once 
received from Gambetta the chief command 
over all the franc-tireurs and free corps. He 
expected that he would soon be joined by 
many thousands of red shirts from Italy and 
other countries, while Gambetta promised to 
add a sufficient numberof National and Gardes 
Mobile to make ‘‘the Army of the Vosges” an 
irresistible corps. On October 14th, Garibaldi 
arrived at Besancon and Belfort, where he 
met with any thing but a friendly reception on 
the part of the commanding general, Cambriel, 
and the chief of the free corps for the defence 
of Southern Alsace, the deputy Keller. Gam- 
betta had to hasten from Tours to Besancon 
(October 16th) to settle the conflict of author- 
ity. On October 18th, Garibaldi went from 
Besancon to Déle, where he applied himself to 
the organization of the Army of the Vosges. 
He formed three brigades, which were ecom- 
manded by the Polish General Bossak, Colonel 
Marin, and his son, Menotti Garibaldi. In his 
proclamation, Garibaldi assured his soldiers 
that they were fighting, not only for the 
French, but for the universal republic. The 
plan of Garibaldi embraced a march through 
the Southern Vosges and Upper Alsace, and 
an inyasion of Baden, in the mountains of 
which country he hoped to be able to carry on 
a successful guerrilla war, and to cut the Ger- 
man communications. The plan was never 
executed, and, on November 8th and 9th, 
while the German troops occupied Montbéli- 
ard, Garibaldi marched westward to Autun. 
The town of Montbéliard or Mémpelgard, 
which for several centuries was in the posses-| 
sion of the Dukes of Wirtemberg, was in 1792 
annexed to France, and in 1801 formally ceded 
to it. It is distant no more than thirteen miles 
from Belfort, one of the strongest fortresses 
of France, and its well-fortified castle com- 
mands the railroad leading from Belfort to 
Besangon, and the canal connecting the Rhine 
with the Rhone. The operations of the Ger- 
mans against Belfort had begun on November 
8d, and, on November 9th, when Montbéliard 
and Delle, a small place near the frontier of » 
Switzerland, were occupied, the fortress was 
completely isolated. The town of Belfort hag 
about 8,400 inhabitants. The citadel which 
commands it is situated on an almost vertical- 
ly ascending rock; it is, moreover, defended 
by the Forts dela Miotte and de la J ustice, and 
by the strong bastions Des Barres and Des 
Hautes Perches. Tower and fortress were 
wholly inaccessible for ordinary artillery. The 
Germans established batteries on several of the 
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neighboring hills, and began a vigorous bom- 
bardment on December 3d. The sorties which 
were made by the garrison on November 16th 
and 23d were repulsed. The technical direc- 
tion of the siege was assumed by General 
Mertens, who had greatly distinguished him- 
self in this respect before Strasbourg. 

The headquarters of General von Werder 
remained throughout the month of November 
in Dijon. Day by day flying columns were 
sent out in every direction, to harass the ene- 
my, to prevent the concentration of hostile 
armies, to forage, and to enforce requisitions. 
Amid incessant skirmishes with the franc- 
tireurs, who found a safe refuge in the Odte 
@Or Mountain, the flying columns advanced 
partly on the road leading to Déle, and partly 
in a southwesterly direction toward Nuits. 
On November 19th, Ricciotti Garibaldi sur- 
prised three battalions of infantry and one 
squadron of cavalry, stationed at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, capturing about one hundred men. 
The place itself was soon retaken by the Ger- 
mans, who received reénforcements, and se- 
verely punished the inhabitants of Chatillon 
who had aided in the execution of the sur- 
prise. An attempt, made by Garibaldi him- 
self on November 25th, to capture Dijon, 
failed. The advance of his troops, which num- 
bered about 10,000 men, was arrested before 
he reached Dijon. While on the retreat to 
Autun, he was attacked by three German 
brigades, at the village of Pasques, and lost 
about 400 men. The conduct of the French 
Gardes Mobile, during this movement, was 
severely censured by Garibaldi, who says of 
them in a letter: ‘These cowards cannot 
stand the fire; they either throw themselves 
into the ditches, or fly like frightened sheep.” 
In the evening of November 27th, General 
Werder returned to Dijon, and imprisoned 
about 200 of the inhabitants, who, hoping to 
be soon delivered by Garibaldi from the Ger- 
man occupation, had, during his absence, com- 
mitted excesses against the German garrison. 
In order to. reconnoitre the enemy’s base of 
operations, his resources, and his connection 
with the regular troops, the brigade Keller, of 
the Baden troops, was ordered to make a raid 
against Autun. They arrived before the town 
on December 1st, but, while preparing for an 
attack, received an order from General Werder 
to return. While near the little town of Van- 
denesse, on December 3d, the brigade was sur- 
prised by a murderous fire from the castle 
Chateauneuf, which is situated on a steep and 
woody hill, and had been occupied by mobil- 
ized National Guards under General Cremer, 
and a battery. The whole brigade was in 
danger of being lost, but, through the heroic 
bravery of the first battalion of the Fifth 
Regiment of infantry, which stormed the hill 
and engaged the enemy for seven hours, it es- 
caped with a loss of 153 men, and on Decem- 
ber 4th safely arrived at Dijon. 

While the corps of Werder, at the beginning 
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of October, marched against Vesoul, Besangon, 
and Dijon, another corps advanced upon Or- 
leans on the Loire. Orleans, situated on the 
northern bend of the great curve which the 
Loire forms from the town of Nevers toward 
the north, has been of great strategical im- 
portance in the wars of ancient as well as 
modern times. For an army advancing from 
the south toward Paris, it has great advan- 
tages as a sally-port, while, on the other hand, 
it is a main point of support for an army which 
intends to isolate Northern France and cut it 
off from the south. From Orleans a railroad 
runs southward to Vierzon, and from there on 
the right through Limoges to Bordeaux, and, on 
the left, through Bourges to Lyons. Ifthe Ger- 
man troops, advancing as far as Bourges and 
Nevers, could establish a connection with the 
army near Dijon; they would draw a line al- 
most across the whole of France from east to 
west, dividing the country into two nearly 
equal parts, and would find it comparatively 
easy to retain a firm hold of the northern 
and more fertile part. The French Army 
of the Loire was found, by a large recon- 
noissance, to number from 30,000 to 40,000 
men. It was to advance on three different 
roads toward Paris, to attack the army of the 
crown prince, and thus furnish an opportu- 
nity to the besieged to break through the Ger- 
man lines and raise the siege. To forestall this 
movement, the Bavarian General von der 
Tann was ordered to advance toward Orleans 
with the First Bavarian Corps and. three Prus- 
sian divisions. Setting out from Longjumeau 
on October 6th, and advancing over Etampes 
and Angerville, Von der Tann pushed back 
the French centre which had chosen this road, 
and on October 10th reached Artenay, about 
ten miles from Orleans. There a French force, 
consisting of three batteries, four regiments 
of cavalry, and a numerous infantry, made a 
stand; but, after.a severe hand-to-hand fight, 
in which six battalions of Zouaves distin- 
guished themselves by great bravery, while the 
remainder of the infantry showed the greatest 
cowardice, the position of the French was 
flanked by the German cavalry, and they had 
to make a hasty retreat. They lost about 200 
dead and wounded, and nearly 2,000 prisoners, 
while the total German loss amounted to about 
100. On the next day, October 11th, a larger 
French force, numbering about 25,000 men, 
and commanded by the aged General La Motte 
Rouge, was met, and a hot battle was fought 
at the village of Ormes and near and in the 
suburbs of Orleans, Well intrenched in an ad- 
vantageous position, the French ‘successfully 
resisted until German pioneers secured for the 
artillery the occupation of a vineyard which 
commanded the whole battle-field and the 
French line of retreat. Now the German 
batteries soon silenced the French; the latter 
fell back and left the infantry at the mercy of 
the Germans. Several thousand were cap- 
tured. The remainder, about 5 o’clock in the 
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evening, took to flight. Von der Tann ordered 
his army to halt in front of Orleans, but, in- 
toxicated with victory, the Bavarians pene- 
trated into the city. The French troops in 
Orleans were in a most demoralized condition, 
and, as soon as the Germans began to throw 
the first bombshells into the city, its surrender 
was resolved upon. At 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing the Germans entered. On the next day 
they imposed upon the city a contribution of 
1,000,000 francs, which, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the mayor, was reduced to 600,000 
francs. The two wings of the French army 
of the Loire were not more successful than 


the centre. The right wing, on learning the. 


advance of the Germans, fell back from Pithi- 
viers toward Orleans without risking a battle, 
while the left wing was forced to retreat 
across the river Eure, and lost in a skirmish 
near Cherisy 1,000 prisoners. A few days 
after the capture of Orleans, the Twenty- 
second Prussian Division, under General Wet- 
tick, advanced toward the road leading from 
Paris to Tours. It captured, on October 18th, 
after a battle lasting five hours, Chateaudun ; 
on October 21st, Chartres, the capital of the 
department Eure-et-Loire; and, on October 
25th, Dreux. While generally successful, the 
corps of Von der Tann met with one accident. 
On October 8th a squadron of a cavalry regi- 
ment was surprised in the little town of Ablis, 
and with the exception of only 48 men, cut 
down or captured. As the inhabitants were 
charged with having aided, not only in carrying 
out the surprise, but in massacring the German 
soldiers, the whole town was burned down. 
The Parisians, in the mean while, had made 
several attempts to interrupt the progress of the 
siege. On September 80th a sortie was made, 
chiefly directed against L’Hay, but branching 
off toward Chaisy le Roiin the east and Séyres 
in the west. It was everywhere repulsed, and 
caused to the French a loss of 1,200 killed and 
-wounded, and 800 unwounded prisoners. A 
sortie, on October 18th, was made to re- 
gain the heights of Clamart, which had been 
taken by the Germans on September 19th, and 
changed into a German outpost; it was equally 
unsuccessful, The only important result of 
the French cannonading was the destruction 
of the celebrated castle of St. Cloud. Several 
other sorties, on the next day, were easily re- 
pulsed by the Twelfth and Sixth Corps. About 
this time (October 16th) the town of Sois- 
sons capitulated, after a bombardment lasting 
for four days. The capitulation gave to the 
Germans not only 4,700 prisoners and 128 pieces 
of ordnance but also full control of a very 
important railroad, which not only increased 
the means of communication with Germany, 
but gave them easier access to the most fertile 
portion of France, On October 17th Montdi- 
dier. was captured by Saxon cavalry after a 
brief defence; and on October 21st the Prussians 
entered the fortress of St. Quentin. The 
Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, gov- 
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ernor-general of all the parts of France which — 
were occupied by German troops, with the ex- 
ception of Alsace and Lorraine, transferred on 
October 23d his headquarters from Reims to 
the castle Ferritres near Paris; and anew corps: 
(the Thirteenth), formed of the Wiirtemberg 
troops and of a division of Prussian landwehr 
which had arrived from Strasbourg, was placed 
under his chief command. From Paris an 
important sortie had been made in the mean 
while, under the command of Ducrot, in the 
direction of Bongival (west of Paris on the 
Seine); but, although the Germans were sur- 
prised, and the sortie was vigorously supported 
by the forts and by gunboats in the Seine, it 
was repulsed by Brandenburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein troops. ads 
In order to organize the resistance of France 
more efficiently, the country had been divided 
into four military districts, each of which was: 
placed under a military governor-general. 
Kératry received the supreme command of 
the Gardes Mobile, the National Guard, and the. 
franc-tireurs of the western departments. On 
October 28th the German army which had 
conquered Metz began its new movements. 
One part of the Seventh Corps was sent out 
to besiege Thionville, while the other part re- 
mained to garrison Metz; the Third, Ninth, 
and Tenth Corps, under Frederick Charles, 
turned toward Central and Southern France, 
and the First, Second, and Eighth Corps, under 
Manteuffel, marched northward along the 
northern frontier. On the same day a new 
sortie was made from Paris in a northerly 
direction, which was so far successful, that 
the French took possession of Le Bourget, east 
of St. Denis. Trochu announced the success 
in a glowing proclamation, which created in the 
Parisians an enthusiastic hope for a turning of 
the tide. But the hope was of short duration, 
As early as October 29th the artillery of the 
Prussian Guard began successfully to bombard 
Le Bourget, and on October 380th it was re- 
taken by the Prussian Guard under Budritzky, 
after a brilliant and most bloody battle. This 
reverse brought on the explosion of the ex- 
citement which for along time had been mani- 
fest among the Reds of the suburbs Belleville 
and La Villette. Large masses of furious 
people, headed by Flourens, marched to the Hé- 
tel de Ville, occupied it, made several members 
of the Provisional Government. prisoners, and 
charged them with treason. Picard, with the 
aid of the National Guard, succeeded in clearing 
the town hall, and releasing the imprisoned 
members of the Government, and dispersing the 
crowd, At an election held on November 8d, 
the people of Paris, by a very large majority, 
gave to the Government a vote of confidence ; 
but the insurrection had made so profound an 
impression, that Thiers deemed it best. to make 
anew effort for the conclusion of an armis- 
tice. He thought at first of going to Paris in 
order to act in concert with the Paris mem- 
bers of the Government. But, when Bismarck 
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definitely refused to allow this, he went through 
Orleans to Versailles, where he arrived on 
_ October 80th. Bismarck was willing to con- 
cede an armistice of four weeks, during which 
themilitary situation was to remain unchanged. 
But Thiers, in the name of the Provisional 
Government, also demanded that Paris be al- 
lowed to take in fresh provisions, without offer- 
ing for this concession a military compensation. 
This demand was rejected by Bismarck. On 
November 7th, Thiers returned to Tours with- 
out having accomplished any thing. 

Tn the south, the Germans had, in the 
mean while, been compelled to abandon a few 
of the places which they had occupied. Any 
_ intention of marching upon Bourges was 
abandoned when it was learned that the forti- 
fications of that place had been greatly strength- 
ened. On Tours, General von der Tann hesi- 
tated to march, as it appeared dangerous to sep- 
arate too far from the bulk of the Third Army. 
Soon it was seen that this precaution was well 
grounded; for the French army, in conse- 
quence of the zeal displayed by Gambetta, 
and the indefatigable efforts of able generals, 
in particular of the chief commander, Gen- 
eral Aurelles de Paladines, increased to a much 
greater strength than the Germans had antici- 
pated, and on November dth, numbering about 
100,000, began to advance on the right bank of 
the Loire. On November 7th the vanguard of 
the two armies met in the wood of Marchenoir. 
The French outnumbered the Germans, and 
the engagement, which by the French is called 
the battle near Poisly, ended in the retreat of 
the Germans. The French conceived the plan 
of turning the position of Yon der Tann, in 
order to shut him up in Orleans; but Von der 
Tann saw their design, and on November 8th 
left Orleans with his corps, which numbered 
from 17,000 to 18,000men. On the next day the 
two armies met at Coulmiers. The general- 
ship of the French in this battle was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the German officers, 
better than in any other battle of the war. 
The Bavarians were largely in the minority, 
still they successfully repulsed seven attacks 
upon their position. The engagement lasted 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 5 in the 
evening, when the Bavarians began to retreat 
toward Toury, without being in the least har- 
assed by the French. The French took in this 
battle two cannon (the first in the war) and 
twenty wagons of ammunition; but their 
losses were greater than those of the Ger- 
mans. In Orleans, which the French cccu- 
pied on November 10th, about 1,000 Germans, 
mostly sick and wounded soldiers, fell into 
their hands. The fear entertained in Germany, 
that this success of the French might have an 
influence upon the siege of Paris, proved to be 
groundless. “Yon der Tann was at once re- 
enforced by several detached bodies of troops; 
moreover, the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, with the Thirteenth Army Corps 
and the Third Bavarian Division, left the army 
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in front of Paris, in order to form a junction 


with him and to assume the chief command. 
This changed the situations all the more, 
because. Prince Frederick Charles, whio at 
first was supposed to have an intention of 
marching into the valley of the Rhone, like- 
wise advanced by forced marches to the relief 
of Von der Tann. On November 18th the 
prince reached Fontainebleau; on the follow- 
ing days Troyes and Seez were occupied, in 
order to establish a connection with General 
von Werder. Nevertheless, Aurelles de Pala- 
dines made one attempt to throw himself be- 
tween Paris and the Duke of Mecklenburg, but 
the latter, being informed of the movement, 
advanced upon Dreux, and on November 17th 
forced the whole French line to fall back. On 
the same day General von Tresckow dispersed 
a French corps of 17,000 men, took Dreux, and 
pursued the enemy to Le Mans, 

With a view, probably, to a codperation with 
the Army of the Loire, General Trochu, on No- 
vember 12th, had completely reorganized the 
Army of Paris by dividing it into three armies; 
the first, consisting of 276 battalions of resi- 
dent National Guards, under General Thomas; 
the second, consisting of the corps Vinoy, Re- 
nault, and Exea, under Ducrot; the third, 
comprising seven divisions, under General 
Trochu himself. Soon (November 27th) the 
vanguard of Frederick Charles struck the out- 
posts of the Army of the Loire. The. first 
skirmishes took place at. Neuville, Bois Com- 
mun, and Maiziéres. Animportant and bloody 
encounter took place on November 28th, at 
Beaume-la-Rolande. The French lost about 
1,000 killed, 4,000 wounded, and 1,600 prison- 
ers were taken on this and the following day. 
The total loss of the Germans was about 1,000 
men. The Grand-duke. of Mecklenburg, who 
had driven back the French beyond Le Mans, 
and advanced in a southeasterly direction, in 
order to codperate with Frederick Charles, 
was, on December 2d, attacked at Bazoches les- 
Hautes, thirteen miles north of Orleans, by the 
left wing of the Army of the Loire, which 
again endeavored to advance toward Paris. 
The French were defeated, and the Twenty- 
second Division advanced as far as Artenay. 
Eleven pieces of ordnance fell into the hands 
of the Germans, and the Seventeenth Division 
alone took 1,800 prisoners. On the next day 
the two armies met at Chevilly, and the 
French were again defeated. Prince Frederick 
Charles, on advancing from Pithiviers, where 
his headquarters had been on November 21st, 
encountered the right wing of the Army of 
the Loire at Chilleuse-aux-Bois, and drove it 
back into the wood of Orleans. On Decem- 
ber 4th, the battle was renewed by both the 
German armies, and the French on all points 
forced to fall back upon Orleans. In the even- 
ing, the Ninth Corps (Manstein) stormed the 
railroad depot and the suburb St. Jeanne la 
Ruelle. During the night Orleans was evacu- 
ated by the French, who, being split into two 
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parts, retreated across the Loire. The Ger- 
mans immediately reoccupied the city. Ten 
thousand prisoners, 77 pieces of ordnance, 
and five armed steamboats, were taken by 
them during these three days of fighting. 
On December 6th the German armies re- 
sumed their advance in the direction of 
Tours, Frederick Charles operating in the east 
against General Chanzy, and the grand-duke 
in the west against the so-called First Army, 
under Bourbaki. As Gambetta caused the 
appointment of a committee for investigating 
the causes of the evacuation of Orleans, Au- 
relles de Paladines resigned his command, 

Before the news of the French defeats in the 
cast and south was received in Paris, General 
Trochu made on November 29th the grand sor- 
tie which for some time had been announced. 
After violent firing from several forts and 
several feigned attacks on different points, a 
very large force was hurled against L’Hay, 
south of Fort Bicétre between Villejuif and 
Sceaux. The attack was repulsed, but on the 
next day resumed with new energy. On the 
peninsula of St. Maur, which is formed by 
a curve of the Marne, and in the wood of 
Vincennes, about 100,000 men were concen- 
trated and advanced against the Wirtemberg 
and Saxon troops which were stationed at 
Bonneuil, Champigny, Brie, and Villiers on 
the Marne. The French obtained at first a 
decided success, and the places mentioned 
had to be abandoned by the Germans after 
a gallant defence. A part of the lost ground 
was regained when reénforcements for the 
Germans arrived. On the next day an ar- 
mistice was granted to the French for bury- 
ing their dead. During the night of the 1st 
of December the Germans suddenly attacked 
Champigny and Brie, which had remained in 
the hands of the French, and in the morning 
they occupied both villages. The French re- 
newed the battle along the whole line, and in- 
flicted very severe losses on the Germans, but 
after eight hours’ fighting they had to fall back 
at all points. The Saxons lost in these en- 
gagements over 2,000 men, and the loss of the 
Wirtemberg troops was equally great. On 
December 4th the French destroyed the 
bridges opposite the battle-field, and aban- 
doned their last positions on the Marne. On 
December 5th Moltke informed Trochu of the 
defeat of the French Army of the Loire, and 
proposed to him to ascertain the real situation 
by sending a French officer to the scene of 
action. Trochu declined the offer, on the 
ground that he was sufliciently informed. 

The First Army (First and Eighth Corps), un- 
der Manteuffel, was, in its operations against 
the French Army of the North, as successful as 
the other armies. On November 27th the 
French, who were intrenched in a camp on 
the left bank of the Somme, southeast of 
Amiens, advanced in a southeasterly direc- 
tion toward Montdidier, but they were over- 
taken at Moreuil, and defeated in a battle 
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which lasted eight hours, and in which, on 
the part of the Germans, in particular the 
Eighth Corps (Goeben) distinguished itself. 
The Germans lost about 1,800; while the loss- 
es of the French were greater. On Noyem- 
ber 28th the corps of Goeben entered Amiens, 
and on November 80th the citadel of Amiens 
had also to capitulate. The French in a 
greatly discouraged condition fled northward, 
in order to find new points of support in the 
fortresses, especially in Lille. The German 
Eighth Corps from Amiens took the road to 
Rouen, and, after several successful skirmishes 
on December 4th, entered Rouen on Decem- 
ber 5th. From there, one part of the corps 
turned toward the port of Dieppe, on the Chan- 
nel, and the French Government saw itself 
obliged to declare a blockade of its own ports, 
Dieppe, Havre, and Fécamp. The siege of the 
French fortresses had, in the mean while, also 
made favorable progress. On November 25th, 
Thionville (Diedenhofen) surrendered to Gen- 
eral Kamecke with 4,000 men and 200 pieces 
of ordnance; on November 27th, La Fére, be- 
tween Laon and Quentin, with 2,000 men and 
70 pieces of ordnance. 

The transfer of the seat of the Provisional 
Government from Tours to Bordeaux de- 
stroyed the hopes of the Parisians for a union 
with the Army of the Loire. That part of this 
army which, under the command of Bourbaki, 
was retreating on the road to Bourges, was 
hotly pursued by Prince Frederick Charles, 
and, on December 8th, Vierzon on the Cher, 
an important railroad junction, was occupied 
by the Germans, who thus gained a firm foot- 
ing in the cattle-abounding region of Berri 
and Nivernois, ‘The Grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg found a more vigorous resistance. on the 
part of Ganeral Chanzy, who was retreating 
with the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Corps and some fresh troops, along the right 
bank of the Loire through Blois to Tours. Oc- 
cupying a firm position at the Forét de Marche- 
noir, between Beaugency and Moré, on the 
Loire, he endeayored both to endanger the ad- 
vance of the grand-duke upon Blois and to 
protect the transfer of the seat of the Gov- 
ernment to Bordeaux. Here a series of 
bloody encounters took place; on December 
7th, at Meung; on December 8th, at Beaugen- 
cy; on December 9th, at Villorceau. The 
Germans remained victorious and took 6 pieces 
of ordnance and 1,500 prisoners; but they suf- 
fered themselves heavy losses and gained but 
little ground. The Hessian Division, which ad- 
vanced on the left bank of the Loire over Clery 
and St. Dié, repulsed an attack by the French 
at Montlivault, occupied the Castle of Cham- 
bord, and thereby compelled Chanzy to leave 
his favorable position and to continue his re- 
treat. The Germans followed him closely, 
and on December 11th the Hessians occupied 
Blois. General Chanzy suddenly changed ‘his 
line of retreat, taking the road to Le Mans. 
The Germans now had likewise to change 
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the route of their march; one part of the 
_ Second Army joined the grand-duke, and in 
the place of the First Bavarian Corps, which 
was sent to Orleans, the Tenth Corps resumed 
the pursuit. After a victorious engagement 
on December 15th, it occupied, on December 
16th, Vendéme on the Loire. Other divisions 
‘advanced from Chartres after successful skir- 
mishes beyond Chiteaudun. On December 
17th, the French were again beaten near 
Epuizay, and the retreat more and more re- 
- sumed the nature of a flight. The Provisional 

- Government, which at first had published the 
most brilliant accounts of pretended successes 
of the Armies of Paris and the Loire, at length 
fonnd it necessary to issue an order clearly in- 
dicating the danger of the situation. On De- 
cember 11th, a circular of Gambetta decreed the 
organization of regiments of gendarmes who 
were to receive orders directly from the Min- 
ister of War and to follow the army, in order to 
arrest all fugitives and to deliver them over 
to courts-martial. Another decree ordered 
the establishment of ten new camps. The 
execution of this decree would have formed a 
new army of nearly one and a half million of 
soldiers, but it was soon found to be impossible 
to collect so large aforce.. The remainder of the 
army of Chanzy sought a refuge in the camp of 
Coulin near Le Mans, behind the Sarthe, where 
it was to form a junction with the remainder 
of the Army of Brittany. The Grand-duke 
of Mecklenburg continued to advance in this 
direction, while the Tenth Corps marched upon 
Tours. After afew bombshells had been thrown 
into the city, it hoisted the white flag and asked 
for a German garrison. The Germans, how- 
ever, contented themseves with destroying the 
railroad to Paris, and encamped on the right 
bank of the Loire. The Third Corps, which 
had followed the army of Bourbaki as far as 
Gien, was recalled and took up a position be- 
tween Blois and Tours. In the east, the 
Brigade Goltz, of the corps of General Wer- 
der, was ordered to operate fgainst the for- 
tress of Langres, which formed the chief sup- 
port of the franc-tireurs in the Champagne. 
The franc-tireurs were, on December 16th, 
beaten in athree-hours’ fight at Longeau, south 
of Langres, and driven back upon this fortress. 
A more important engagement took place on 
December 18th at Nuits, about thirteen miles 
south of Dijon, between the division of Ba- 
den (Von Glimer) and 20,000 Gardes Mobile. 
It lasted five hours, and ended in the occupa- 
tion of the town by the Germans. The French 
lost 1,000 dead and wounded, 700 prisoners, 
and a yast amount of arms and ammunition ; 
but the Germans likewise lost about 800 
men. The corps of Werder had, in spite of 
its victories, a very difficult stand, as the 
franc-tireurs, however often they might be 
dispersed, found a safe refuge in the moun- 
tains, and as large bodies of troops arrived 
from Lyons for the purpose of raising the 
siege of Belfort. Garibaldiadvanced from Au- 
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tun upon Chagny and Beaume, south of Nuits, 
and received various reénforcements, among 
them a Polish legion under Dombrowsky. 
Jn the north, the army of Manteuffel, after oc- . 
cupying Dieppe and Fécamp, marched in the di- 
rection of Havre, for the defence of which the 
most energetic measures were taken. But 
when Faidherbe surprised small divisions of 
German troops near La Fére and Ham, and 
seemed resolved to make a new movement for 
the relief of Paris, Manteuffel hastened back 
from Normandy, arrested his advance and 
compelled him to fall back, and pursued him 
as far as Amiens. On December 23d, Man- 
teuffel encountered, not far from the for- 
mer battle-field; the bulk of the Army of the 
North, which was encamped behind the Hallue, 
an affluent of theSomme. After a bloody bat- 
tle, lasting from eleven o’clock in the morning 
to six in the evening, the Germans occupied 
all the villages which in the morning had 
been in possession of the French—among 
them Pont-Noyelles, the centre of their posi- 
tion. They also made 1,000 prisoners, but 
darkness preyented them from following up 
the victory. Faidherbe, on his part, claimed 


_to have defeated the Germans, but did not ex- 


plain the cause of his retreat to the Belgian 
frontier. Trochu, not being informed of this 
retreat, and expecting to codperate with Faid- 
herbe, made, on December 21st, another great 
sortie. Three divisions attacked the Prussian 
Guards near Stains and Le Bourget, and ad- 
vanced in the east, on both sides of the Oureq 
Canal, from Bobigny upon Sevran, and from 
Rosny and Neuilly sur Marne upon Chelles, 
against the right wing of the Saxon corps. The 
vanguard of the Germans had to be withdrawn 
from Stains and Le Bourget, but, after being 
efficiently bombarded for a short time, both 
places were retaken by storm. The Saxons 
also had at first to evacuate Ville Evrard and 
Maison Blanche, which are situated opposite 
the Plateau of Avron, but regained them after 
a bloody engagement before evening. The 
attack had been repulsed so energetically that 
the fire of two batteries at Noisy was sufficient 
to repel, on December 22d, a new attack by 
the French upon the left wing of the Saxons. 
On December 27th the Germans began a vig- 
orous fire upon Mont Avron, a height east of 
the city, of 350 feet, which had been, on De- 
cember 21st, the chief support of the French 
sortie. The French batteries were silenced in 
the evening, and on December 29th the Twelfth 
Corps occupied Mont Avron, an important 
position, as it facilitated an efficient bom- 
bardment of Forts Noisy, Rosny, and No- 
ent. 

Thus the close of the year saw the French 
everywhere defeated. On January 28, 1871, 
the capitulation of Paris virtually put an end 
to the war, which ceased altogether on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1871. The details must be reserved 
for the American ANNUAL Cyctorepra for 
1871. 
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GERMANY. From 1806, when the old 
German Empire was dissolved by the abdication 
of Emperor Francis IL, until 1870, Germany 
~ was only the collective name for a number of 
independent states, bound together by the feel- 
ing of a common nationality. The Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815, established a confederation 
of the German states, with a Federal Diet 
(Bundestag), consisting of the plenipotentiaries 
of the several governments and presided over 
by a representative of Austria, as a bond of 
union. The revolutionary movements of the 
year 1848 led to the convocation of a National 
Parliament, but the attempt to reéstablish the 
empire failed, and, after a protracted state of 
transition, the old Federal Diet was restored. 
The war between Austria and Prussia in 1866 
was the first great step toward the reconstruc- 
tion of a united Germany. Twenty-two states 
formed under the presidency of Prussia the 
North-German Confederation, while, chiefly 
owing to the opposition of France to a union 
of all Germany, the South-German States of 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and a part of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, were left wholly indepen- 
dent and free, in case they saw fit to do so, to 
establish a South-German Confederation. For 
the year 1870 it was reserved to remove the 
last obstacles to a reunion of the northern and 
southern states, and to reintroduce the German 
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Empire into the family of European nations. 
The governments of the southern states con- 
cluded treaties with the North-German Con- 
federation concerning their entrance into the 
union; all the princes and free towns request- 
ed King William of Prussia to assume the title 
of Emperor; the North-German_ Parliament 
expressed the same wish, and King William’ 
yielded to the general request. The treaties 
were ratified by the legislatures of the south- 
ern states, with the exception of the Lower 
Chamber of Bavaria, which delayed its assent 
until January, 1871. On the 18th of January, 
1871, King William, by a formal proclamation, 
announced that he assumed the imperial title 
for himself-and his successors. The new Ger- 
man Empire, which was thus reconstructed, 
embraced all the countries represented in the 
Federal Diet of 1815, except Austria, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, and Lichtenstein; on the 
other hand, the duchy of Schleswig, and the 
two Prussian provinces of Prussia and Posen, 
which did not belong to the Confederation of | 


1815, are parts of the new empire, and the . 


victory of Germany over France in 1870 made 
it probable that, on the conclusion of peace, 
Alsace and Lorraine would also be annexed 
to Germany. 

The area and population of the German 
States were, at the latest census, as follows: 


No. of females 

STATES, Square Miles, | Population, 1967. Males. Females, to every 1,000 
Les. 
Kingdom of Prussia, including Lauenburg...... 135,806 24,039,668 11,913,178 12,126,490 1,018 
Kingdom of Saxony......--.+.+seeeeree erences 5,779 2,423,401 1,184, " 1,041 
Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ... 5,190 560,618 274,268 286,350 1,044 
Grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar.......... 1,404 282,928 138,798 444°130 1,038 
Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1.052 98.770 48,269 50,501 1,045 
Grand-duchy of Oldenburg. es 2,469 815,622 156,279 159,343 1.020 
Duchy of Brunswick. APCUGOBE 1,425 802,792 151,204 151.588 1,002 
Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen.........- 956 180,335 88,179 92,156 1.045 
Duchy of Saxe-Altenbure........-..- f 510 141/426 69,291 72135 1,040 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha....... 760 168,851 82,001 86,850 1.059 
Dechy gh AUbalts scr teresincncott estan a re Sic 197.041 97,344 99,697 1,024 
Principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. ....... 374 75,116 36,989 88,127 1,030 
Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. ... 332 67,533 32,996 84,537 1,045 
Principality of Waldeck,.........0e sees eee ee es 433 56,807 26,461 30,346 41147 
Principality of Reuss, older line... .... 145 43,989 | * 91721 22:1 1,034 
Principality of Reuss, younger line 320 88.097 2 * 44'g07 1/038 
Principality of Schaymburg-Lippe........ +++. a {7 31,186 15.369 15,799 1028 
Principality of Lippe-Detmold 438 111,352 56,748 55,795 "983 
Mree Olt Of Lbecks: ic... .00-sesnscenerceeees 107 48,538 23,106 25.432 1,101 
Free City of Bremen... -++-sc++ecocceeecececece re 109,572 53.283 56,289 1056 
Mirco Clip Of MAMPI. wesc. cn ncnecesvoasnves 156 805,196 150,637 154,559 1,026 
Hesse-Darmstadt (province of Upper Hesse).... 1,280 257,479 127,148 130,331 1,025 
Total North-German Confederation.. 160,207 29,906,217 14,791,000 15,114,000 1,022 
Bava laneeete et atta clat 00 coats arse critenm necro 29,293 4,824,421 2,374,962 2,449,459 1,031 
Wiirtemborg 7532 1,778,396 "8601697 "917,699 77086 
Baden Ve edncean eel. 6 Perrier eee re 5,870 1,484,970 700,621 734,349 1,048 
Hesse-Darmstadt (exclusive of Upper Hesse)... 1,689 565,659 277,410 288,249 1.089 
Total Gormany........+.eserese sees eeeeee 204,591 | 88,509,663 19,004,690 19,503,756, 1,027 


As regards nationality, the population of the 
middle and smaller states is exclusively Ger- 
man. The foreign element in Saxony consist- 
ed of 51,895 Vindes of Slavonian origin, while 
Prussia numbered, in 1867, 2,901,000 non-Ger- 
man inhabitants, almost exclusively in the east- 
ern provinces. Altogether the North-German 
Confederation contained 26,946,000 Germans, 


or 90 per cent., and 2,960,000 non-Germans, or 
9.9 per cent. of the entire population. 

Besides those enumerated in the following 
table, there were 2,500 Greek Catholics, 
106,000 belonging to other Christian sects 
and 5,200 not belonging to any of the de- 
nominations named. The religious statistics 
of Germany, in 1867, were as follows: 
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STATES. j Evangelicals, Roman Catholics, Jews, EPP NT Aft 
‘ Evangelical. Catholics, Jews. 
Prussia, including Lauenbure........ 15,672,400 "7,955,150 313,250 65.21 32.68 | 1.38 
loniat oh pi leads : 2n38 72,071 1527 76.45 22.84 0.48 
CO : 7 9 182 96.02 3.52 AZ 
Lappe. sy 109,319 2,658 1,125 96 64 2.35 0.99 
: aldeck. 55,536 1,225 815 96.23 2.13 1.42 
POs. STS IS. RE. RL ALS, 2,867,434 51,476 2,103 97.68 2.12 0.09 
peer. PES ORES CORE AR 106,511 2,442 271 97.02 2.22 0.25. 
Hamburg. 2... eee 280,278 6.220 13,448 91.85 2.05 45 
Aeon ERIS. Wine taictlde beh ad ethe dd on ste a oie 1,083 97.96 1.68 0.36 
Teh SEALE, ee ea : 2108 | 97.28 1.60 1.07 
WW DEOK.«. «5 055.5 <0 BASLE Be SUSE SEERA 4 3 6 
Saxe-Meinin CoP ooondunmbdsesbecueL preety 1 os 1 609 28.38 0.62 0:90 
Schaumburg-Lippe ..........c...cce, 30,681 494 349 98.23 0.62 1.12 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.............5..., 167,089 1,005 3 99.29 0.60 0.08 
Reuss, older line........ 1.0.2! 43'676 "200 10 99.51 0.46 0.02 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.. oti 67,589 299 216 99.25 0.44 0.31 
Reuss, younger line............ M 87.795 279 14 99.65 0.32 0.02 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin....... Bs 556,200 1,195 3,064 99.23 0.21 0.55 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz........... : 97,937 "469 "466 99.35 0,17 0.47 
Saxe-Altenburg..........s.0000.. 5 111/149 240 1 99.80 0.17 0.02 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt............. (4,907 93 113 99.73 0.12 0.15 
Upper Hesse... vite tee trees renee 226, 413 17,698 7,000 90.07 1.04 2.79 
Total North-German Confed’tion| 21,311,000 8,132,000 350,000 | 71.28 | 27.19 | 1.18 
1,328,713 8,441,029 4.9840 27.55 "1.82 1.13 
1,220,124 543,593 11,662 68.6 80.6 0.98 
475.918 931,007 25,599 33.17 64.88 1.95 
Hesse-Darmstadt (exclu. of Upper H.) 888,244 » 211,684 18,22 59.53 37.26 3.21 
Total Germanys. «0.2.00 sie «aes 24,674,000 13,259,000 455,000 | 64.32 84.57 et 
The public debt of the Confederation con- ee 
ree cl Penh aati cae ee sie sige Ae ee Ose eS 
sists of a loan of 10,000,000 thalers, authorized Tannese Sn semaphore ta Me hed ect ht "40,355 
by law of Movéinber 9, 1867, for army and Leen cece ceboeesececeveseer peer esr aes eae 
QBRES (hid de dus side mwnkisdsen <e8' Serdisie -i f 
marine purposes; besides, the concession for a Mecklenburg-Schwerin ...........22:+. 462,079 
loan. of 100, 000,000 thalers was given by a law Saxo: Wielmarl eo cn nencoisaaeaee 146,892 
of July 20, 187 0, to cover the expenses incurred Aten arene Fast eee aeRO ea cites 
by the mobilization of the army. This loan Brunswick. .........-+- 225,400 
was subscribed to at the rate of 88, and bears Saxe-Meiningen.. 20,004 
ait € at & t ’ Saxe-Altenburg.. 73,273 
interest a per cen c per annum. Saxe- Coburg-Gotha Ae, 6,203 
The paper emission of the various states of es sae manaconhe ae 
chwarzbur; tuaoistadt..... Oe 
the Confederation amounts to 40,652, 742 tha- Bchwarabure Souderstieucen 33'524 
lers, as follows: Babes eA REN Se NE ae Dnata 29,452 
euss, older line. ............ 22,853 
‘STATES. | otal Thalers. |For each Inhab. g x are rd line....... BOONES eae 
i ee ae chaumburg-Lippe.........---.0.+- 
Seg): (iieie Tale Se 20,478,000 0.833 ipped 108 sete! saene ccaeae Mas aa 60,45 
Saxoun, 24,300,000 florins, or} 12,000,000 4.950 GIDC CK easy aseseranece lottele se erate ratainiaveray etalon aint, 21,720 
essome tn. 8 ean oa osc co 2,457,142 2.983 IBYOMOM «e010, «)«iovofe a dads Pepevienritia siusiesipuese 72,006 
uelindiNes tt. man ce. occne 600,000 2.117 FAM DUNE ie ncn a eiaenceieise aus pinuariesisele 199,361 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz........ 500,000 5.600 
bres a Sas 5 Se > elena 600,000 1.989 Total as taser sitemap asia ctwaaiae 23 360,088 
einingen 600,000 3.330 e 
Altenbur 485,600 3.417 EXPENDITURES. 
Coburg-Gotha 600,000 8.550 4 
LU SAS ee ee eee 950,900 4.817 ORDINARY. ee OF 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.... 200,000 2,585 7 Nat 
Schw.-Sondershausen....... 150,000 2.21% 
Waldegk’s:.< 4. pa syne. 210,000 3.700 eoiirea ec Hu 
Reuss, older line............ 130,000 2.975 Chancery of the Confederation, 44 
Reuss, younger line......... 320,000 3.625 esr and Committees...... a on gees 
ss D} ‘917 «=—is« Reichstag... .... esse e esse eee es ROOOLIGT «csi < 6 
EE a cea eee Ministry of Foreign Affairs..... 8853530)" 9 a. cers 
Total 40,652,742 1.355 eee Merohicn eiice Rcseae ota ores yy) ey 
Se a inistry 0 Pianeneceennbosent 856, 8, 
The following is a condensed statement of tyrarect on Hae | eee | MOH 
the budget for the year 1871, as established by Chamber of Accounts eit: ae cone 
Beardiol Trade... ...5 cscs eerceced,.. 7OBG0O Chiow «ce 
the law ‘of June 11, 1870 : Administration of pore psriice Sore ge 
REVENUE. Thalers. telegraphs...| —...--. ? 
1. Duties and excise of consumption........... 48,574,500 Feaae 
2. Stamp « Scour stacacvics tl eee Be U Ifo} 2) APRS Sen Beuer oan oe (2,721,861 4,124,426 
ministration of postal service (net revenue 
Jolopedites (met revenue)... : a ee Grand total of exnon dete Sasaehis Ce sPRTD OO aac oa 
MARIOHG AIS .< ahacaene --siferce-- ee ae acs Petra yy crv in POWER NO neyo (55 cso ae chise eekly 
6. State contributions............+22e-see0e «++ 28,860,038 The army budget is calculated for the main- 
MGOtAV Ii Heh» oldacdelab lett. «iia hia ot 7%, "TH A46,287 287 tenance of the regular army on a peace-foot- 


The repartition of theseparate contributions 
was made-as follows: 
Vou, x.—24 Aa 


ing. The minor “states being exempt from 
contributions to the requisite fund, the above 


© 
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ye to be provided for as 
follows: By Prussia, 60,290,919 thalers ; Sax- 
ony, 4,879,816 thalers ; Mecklenburg, 1,102,- 
140 thalers; Hesse, 493,763 thalers. 

The army of the North-German Confedera- 
tion consists of one army corps of the Guard 
and of 12 provincial army corps, each of which 
is composed of two divisions, The army corps 
of the Guard and the Twelfth army corps (Sax- 
ony) have, moreover, & special cavalry division ; 
while the Eleventh army corps comprises a 
third separate division, recruited in the grand- 
duchy of Hesse. According to an army order 
of July 16, 1870,.the proportion of troops to 
be furnished for the army of the Confedera- 
tion was: 1. Contingent of Prussia: 105 regi- 
ments of infantry, 14 battalions of chasseurs, 
68 regiments of cavalry, 12 regiments of field 
artillery, nine regiments of artillery for for- 
tresses, 12 battalions of sappers and miners, 
and 12 battalions for the train of the army. 
2. Contingent of Saxony: nine regiments of 
infantry, two battalions of chasseurs, six regi- 
ments of cavalry, one regiment of field artil- 
lery, one regiment of artillery for fortresses, 
one battalion of sappers and miners, and one 


66,856,638 thalers ha 


> 


battalion for the army train. 8. Contingent 
of the grand-du 
of infantry, two battalions of chasseurs, two - 
regiments of cavalry, six batteries of field artil- 

lery, one quarter of a battalion of sappers and © 
miners, and one-half a battalion for the army 
train. 


The former contingents of the smaller states — 


of the Confederation have either been entirely 
abolished, and incorporated, in virtue of special 
conventions, with the Prussian army, or they 
form integral parts of the same, and are, there- 
fore, not separately mentioned. arenes 
One regiment of infantry of the line num- 
bers 1,601 men, rank and file (exclusive of offi- 
cers), on a peace footing, and 3,029 men on & 
war footing. The corps of officers of the Prus- 
sian army, in 1869, consisted of one general 
ficld-marshal, one general master of the ord- 
uance, 46 generals, 55 lieutenant-generals, 108 
major-generals, 153 colonels of infantry, 51 _ 
colonels of cavalry, 88 colonels of artillery, 
17 colonels of the corps of engineers, and two 
colonels for the army train. The numerical 
strength of the army of the North-German 
Confederation was: 


PEACE FOOTING. | WAR FOOTING. 
Battalions, §|—~ 
Men. Men. 
9 Regiments of Infantry of the Guard...........+20+ee0 seseeereets 27 18,176 * 27,451 
109 Regiments of Infantry of the Line. ........--+2-2+eeee eres $23 172,874 826,121 
1 Battalion of Chasseurs of the Guard..... 1 5384 1,006 
1 Battalion Sharp-shooters of the Guard 1 534 1,006 
16 Battalions Chasseurs of the Line..........-..-02 sees ener t erste 16 8,544 16,096 
ORAL INTRDEEY.< sc ca tecen ce tceme Neeas ce west a sen ae 368 200,172 371,689 
The cavalry force of the army consisted of: 
PEACE FOOTING. | WAR FOOTING. 
Squadrons. - 
Men, Men. 
5 Regiments of Cavalry of the Guard......... ss. eeeseeee eee este eens 40 5,750 
68 Reviments of Cavalry of the Line............cceeeeeeee ee ee teense | 340 47436 4°38 
Total Cavalry: ikisiivas <pwalae sachiak bie ove <WeeaRncs 880 53,486 46,137 


The field artillery consisted of: One regi- 
ment of artillery of the guard, with 15 batter- 
ies; 60 field-pieces and 1,700 men on a peace 
footing, against 16 batteries, 96 field-pieces, 
and 3,131 men, on a war footing; 12 field ar- 
tillery regiments of the line, with 181 batter- 
ies, 724 field-pieces, and 19,946 men, on a peace 
footing, against 192 batteries, 1,152 field-pieces, 
and 37,440 men, on a war footing; besides 
which, there was a small division of Hes- 
sian artillery (about one-third of a regiment), 
with six batteries, 24 field-pieces, and 677 men, 
on a peace footing, against 868 men on a war 
footing. This would make a total of field ar- 
tillery on a peace footing, of 13} regiments, 
202 batteries, 808 guns, and 22,323 men, 
against a total of field artillery on a war foot- 
ing, of 18} regiments, 214 batteries, 1,272 
guns, and 41,439 men, 

Besides, there were 13} battalions of sap- 
pers and miners, comprising 53 companies, 


with 6,613 men on a peace footing, and 8,030 
men on a war footing; and 134 battalions of 
the army train, consisting of 27 companies, 
with 8,037 men, on a peace footing, against 
44,540 men, on a war footing. 

This would make a grand total for the field 
army, in times of peace, of 285,449 men and 
808 guns, and, in times of war, of 511,826 men 
and 1,272 guns. 

The seeming contradiction, in the figures 
given of the strength of the cavalry on a peace — 
footing and on a war footing, is explained by 
the fact that part of the cavalry of the line is 
transferred to the army of the reserve during 
times of war, while only four squadrons of 
each regiment remain with the field army. 

The formation of the army of the reserve 
takes place simultaneously with the mobiliza- 
tion of the regular army. It consists of one 
battalion for each regiment of infantry of the 
field army of one company for each battalion 


chy of Hesse: Four regiments — 
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of chasseurs and sappers and miners, of one 
squadron for each regiment of cavalry, of four 
batteries for each brigade of artillery, and of 
one division for each battalion of the army 
train. Thus the army of the reserve com- 
prises: 


Men. Guns, 
118 Battalions of Infantry............... 118,826 bie 
18 Companies: of ag ota 3,618 |... 
15,200 ue 

7,314 | 212 
2,626 oe 
6,526 a 

’ : 154,110 | 212 

Besides which, there are Artisans with 
the Army of the Reserve to the No, of. 26,700 oe 
Making a total of........... 180,810 


The army for garrison duty consists of 211 
battalions of infantry, and 18 divisions of chas- 
seurs, numbering, in all, on a peace footing, 
3,584 men, and on a war footing, 219,502 men. 
The cavalry doing garrison duty, in times of 
war, comprises 64 squadrons, with 9,696 men, 
while the artillery consists of 22 divisions, 
with 88 companies and 9,782 men, on a peace 
footing, against 184 companies and 32,200 men 
on a war footing. The number of sappers and 
miners assigned to garrison duty (in time of 
war only) amounts to 8,684 men. This would 
make a total of garrison troops, in times of 
peace, of 13,366 men; in times of war, of 265,- 


082 men. The total strength of the army thus 
amounts to: 
PEACE FOOT’G|WAR FOOTING. 
Men. Men. 
PICMG ATIOY Verse cc cesses 285,551 511,826 
OBER Ea teats samueys oc wa e's 180,810 
Garrison Troops.,..........- 13,366 265,082 
Total subaltern officers 
gndmen.. 22... 298,917 957,718 
To which must be added: 
WiCersree ose a es cteh ee ses 13,128 15,000 
Gendarmesiom....cccv. coe: 2,250 2,250 
Royal Body-Guard.......... %0 70 
Mounted Corps of Chasseurs 17 17 
BBV AMIGA el. ele F. «ciate ojo e's 4,148 ona 
Pyrotechnical Division...... 206 339 
DOLORES . Seis Bald of 318,736 975,894 


Of non-combatants there are 1,310 physi- 
cians, 517 paymasters, 580 veterinary surgeons, 
462 gunsmiths, and 76 saddlers. The time of 
service in the regular army, and in the reserve 
and landwehr, is twelve years. On an average, 
100,000 men are annually drafted, which, for 
nine years of furlough, would make a total of 
900,000 men. Deducting 15 per cent. for sick- 
ness and mortality, there still remain 765,000 
men, well drilled, and fit for field service. 
Thus, even after the army has been placed on 
a war footing, there are yet available 116,- 
000 men, whose time of service has not ex- 
pired. 

The entire German army, including the con- 
tingents of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Ba- 
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den, with 153,000 men, consists of 1,128,394 
men. 

At the commencement of the year 1870, the 
German marine consisted of 88 screw steam- 
ers, of 8,466 horse-power, 36,552 tons, and 320 
guns; seven sailing-vessels, of 5,863 tons, and 
160 guns; 32 rowing-sloops, with two guns 
each, 64 guns; four rowing-boats, with one 
gun each, four guns. Total, 81 vessels and 
boats, with 548 guns. 

According to the original plan, there still 
remain to be constructed up to the year 1877: 
11 iron-clads, 11 corvettes, seven avisos, and 
three transports. Of these, there were in 
course of construction, on January 1, 1870, 
two iron-clad frigates, one iron-clad corvette, 
one corvette, three ayisos, and two steamers 
for harbor service. The marine is under the 
command of one admiral, one vice-admiral, 
two rear-admirals, twenty-seven captains, and 
one hundred and seyenty-nine lieutenants and 
second-lieutenants. 

The merchant fleet of the North-German 
Confederation consisted, in 1870, of: 


| Tons, No. of Vessels, 


PARSE aware eiasteteanisssens 642,805 8,372 
HampDUloeaececceccee eee 255,457 483 
IBYeMeniz sacs settles tek steeas 236,230 305 
Mecklenburg. i... «<<sans 89,585 440 
Olden Ure sei a leis «5 ssteistelone 64,264 565 
BUD CCK e nian siaieitemie meas 11,642 45 

Totalieseeen vee ke | 1,299,983 5,110 


Comprising 146 steamers, of 102,149 tons. 

The commercial interests of all the German 
States are represented by the Zollverein (Cus- 
toms Union), which was originally founded in 
1828, and reéstablished on a new basis by a 
treaty of July 8, 1867, for the term of ten 
years, from January 1, 1868, till December 31, 
1877. Its council of administration resides in 
Berlin. 

After the above-mentioned treaty had been 
concluded, Lauenburg was admitted into the 
Zollverein on January 5, 1868; the city of 
Bergedorf, which forms part of the domain of 
the free city of Hamburg, on February 11, 
1868; the Austrian district of Jungholz, on 
July 1, 1868; and the grand-duchies of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
together with the free city of Litbeck, on Au- 
gust 11, 1868. 

The following parts of German states were 
still excluded from the Zollverein in 1870: Of 
Baden, about 22 square miles, with 5,347 in- 
habitants; of Prussia, 21 square miles, with 
88,121 inhabitants; of Oldenburg, 2.55 square 
miles, with 2,591 inhabitants; of the territory 
of Bremen, 75.9 square miles, with 108,196 
inhabitants; of Hamburg, 34 square miles, 
with 270,480 inhabitants. Total area of the 
Zollverein, 205,523 square miles; population, 
88,302,390. 

The duties (in thalers) on imports and ex- 
ports in the Zollverein, during the year 1869, 
amounted to: 


hy 


sociation extended, on October 1, 1870, over 
78 different railroads, of which 49 were Ger- 
man, 24 Austrian, and 5 belonging to foreign 
countries. Their total length was 18,412 
miles. Sicisnt 
The German-Austrian Postal Union com- 
prises, besides all the German states and Lux- 
emburg, the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
In North Germany, since the establishment of 
the North-German Confederation, alk the post- 
offices are under one central administration, 
the territory of which extended (in 1868) over 
an area of 163,473 square miles, with 30,476,036 
inhabitants. The following is a condensed 
statement of the post-offices throughout Ger- 
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' STATES. Inhabitants. Gross receipts. 
ae 24,393,257 | 17,923,179 
taaennene “o416T |” 19,906 
Liibeck.. 44,836 170,608 
BYEUMen ee ON Pea gasacseees|( ) le aeesian 288,634 
Hamburg iy veep ee tear vesdet 8 asi. ae 464,432 
GAMOMY RD. TUE set weeceed 2,420,794 2,762,563 
Upper-Hesse........4++see+ 257,273 85,091 
Thuringia......,..+060-s009- 1,117,797 303,130 
Mecklenburg....-.-+-++++++++ 657,188 166,738 
Oldenburg ..o. eee cones 245,413 193.801 
rans wicks ic: 6. ceccgeece cs 304,037 254,475 
Total N. German Confed..| 29,494,462 22,651,030 
Loxemburg .. as tain ee 199,9F8 290,003 
Bavaria ...... 4,830,778 1,460,212 
Wiirtemberg. as 1,778,396 493,300 
DOOM cee ral goed ven deghe pay 1,433,525 1,276,774 
Hesse, south of the Mafh.... 564,971 404,097 
Total Zollverein....... 38,302,390 26,575,416 


With the exception of a few small roads 
leading from the main lines to private manu- 
facturing establishments, or to coal and iron 
mines, all the railroads of Germany, as well as 
those of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of 


-the Netherlands, belong to the ‘ Association 


of German Railroad Companies,” which has 
its centre at Berlin. The territory of the As- 


many. 


STATES. Rees Revenue, Expenditures. 


N. Germany (1869)...| 4,520 |20,990,739 |20,725,666 thalers* 
Bavaria (1868)...| 1,051 “ 
Wiirtemberg (1869)...| 435 | 2,938,199 | 2,938,199 florins. 
Baden (1868)...| 485 | 1,865,000 | 1,496,700 ** 

The number of letters, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, passing though the post-offices, was as 
follows: 


STATES. Private Letters. 
North-German Confederation (1869) 248 263,198 
Bayaria (1868) 42,485,444 
Wiirtemberg (1869) 15,227,948 
Baden 5. . 2005 (1868) 14,915,000 


Official Letters. | Pamphlets. | Newspapers. 
40,056,348 48,857,922 152,369,734 
WOR 73 A Nr re 53,451.975. 
CAND Arts: Saami laren noe eee 16,086,579 
1,871,000 2,377,000 


12,571,000 


The German-Austrian Telegraph Union ex- 
tends over all the German states, the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and the Netherlands. 
The length of telegraph-lines, on January 1, 
1869, was: In the North-German Confedera- 
tion, 14,850 miles; length of wire, 48,558 
miles; in Bavaria, length of lines, 2,491 miles, 
length of wire, 7,570 miles; in Wiirtemberg, 
length of lines, 1,293 miles, length of wire, 
2,575 miles; in Baden, length of lines, 1,027 
miles, length of wire, 2,677 miles. The num- 
ber of dispatches sent over the various lines in 
Germany, in 1868, was 8,113,102. 

During the period from 1859 to 1861 the 
annual consumption of raw cotton averaged 
1,308,000 hundred-weights net; from 1862 to 
1865 the annual consumption fell off to 836,000 
hundred-weights; while from 1866 to 1868 it 
had again increased to 1,364,000 hundred- 
weights per annum. The proportion of im- 
ported yarn to the quantity of yarn manufac- 
tured in home spinneries, out of the above-men- 
tioned raw material, was, from 1859 to 1861, 
44 per cent. ; from 1862 to 1865, 28 per cent. ; 
from 1866 to 1868, 26 per cent. This shows 
that the home production of yarn during the 
latter period has not fallen off in quantity as 
compared with the most favorable period pre- 
vious to the cotton crisis, and has had nothing 
to fear from foreign competition. The export 
of cotton yarn increased from 20,959 huridred- 
weights, in 1859, to 69,270 hundred-weights, in 
1868. For the manufacture of cotton goods, 
the following quantities of yarn (imported and 
home made) were absorbed : from 1859 to 1861, 


1,482,000 hundred-weights; from 1862 to 1865, 
806,000 hundred-weights; and from 1866 to 
1868, 1,318,000 hundredweights annually. 
Thus, while there was a slight diminution in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, the produc- 
tion of yarn increased instead of declined. 
The proportion of cotton consumed in German 
spinneries to the quantity used in Great Brit- 
ain was: from 1859 to 1861, 13.7 per cent. ; 
from 1866 to 1868, 15.5 per cent. The total 
value of the cotton used in the states of the 
Zollverein during the eight years from 1861 to 
1868 was estimated at $223,650,000. 

On the 14th of January the North-German 
Parliament was opened by the King of Prussia, 
Rup delivered the following speech from the 
throne: 


Tlonorrp GENTLEMEN OF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Nortu-Grerman Conrepreration: In the name of the 
confederate governments I bid you welcome to the last 
session of the legislative period. In this session you 
will be called upon to complete and further establish 
those institutions which have been created with your 
codperation, and have come into existence through the 
unanimous exertions of the confederate governments. 
To my great gratification, the devoted labors of those 
persons who were intrusted with the preparation of a 
penal code forthe North-German Confederacy have 
resulted in bringing that important work to such a de- 
gree of completion that it has already received the ap- 

roval of the Federal Council, and is ready to be laid 
efore you to-day. While this code perfects the na- 
tional unity of the North-German Confederation in 
one of the most important fields of public law, it con- 
tains at the same time features which show a marked: 


progress upon the penal laws at present in force in the 


* One thaler = 69 cents; one florin = 40 cents. 
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territories of theConfederation, and which are in har- 
mony with the requirements of science and ‘the results 
of fruitful experience. The same has been the aimina 
kindred branch of legislation, namely, in the proposed 
law for the protection of the rights of authors. The 
principle of the common right of nationality (indige- 
nat), originated in the Federal Constitution, and fur- 
ther developed in the laws upon freedom of residence 
and in the trade regulations, will obtain its final ex- 
tension in several directions by the adoption of the 
laws to be submitted to you. A bill respecting the 
acquirement and deprivation of the rights belonging 
to a subject of the Bund or state will be presented, to 
meet the wish expressed by you last session. The 
establishment ofthe principle of the freedom of resi- 
dence has drawn attention to great inequalities, aris- 
ing from the greatly-varying regulations in the sev- 
eral countries of the Bund, in connection with the 
rights of domicile and the support of the poor. The 
removal of these inequalities—suggested, indeed, by 
you—could not be long delayed, and a relief and 
dwelling-house bill will be introduced, which is cal- 
culated to remove the most prominent of the evils 
complained of. Those impediments still existing to 
the full development of the principle of freedom of 
residence, which arise from the state laws on direct 
taxation, are to be removed by a bill now before the 
Federal Council. 

~The position of the men belonging to the former 
Schleswig-Holstein army claims the same sympathy 
as was expressed in your last session but one with 
ee to the officers of that army. A bill on this 
subject will be laid before you. The reservation 
made in the federal consulates law, in favor of set- 
tling the competency of the federal consuls to cele- 
brate matriages and to authenticate the position of 
individuals, will be dealt with by a bill to be pre- 
sented to you, and the bill respecting the position of 
federal officials will again be submitted to you for 
decision. The increase of trade and the reform of 
the sugar-tax have enabled the Government, while 
maintaining the basis of prudent calculation, to fixin 
the federal budget, at a higher figure than in the 
previous budget, the estimates of the revenue from 
the customs, the taxes upon articles of consumption, 
and the surplus from the postal service. A prospect 
istherefore afforded that the greater portion of the 
still excessive expenditure necessitated by the de- 
velopment of federal institutions, and especially by 
the projected completion of the federal navy, will be 
covered by the Bund’s own revenue. 

Preparatory steps toward the arrangement con- 
templated in article four of the Treaty of Prague, for 
the national union of the North-German Confedera- 
tion with the South-German States, are the object of 
my incessant attention, A jurisdiction treaty, which 
will be submitted to your approval, has been con- 
cluded with the grand-duchy of Baden, with the 
object of extending, in a national sense, beyond the 
frontiers of the federal territory, the principles of 
community of legal protection which obtain through- 
out the North-German Confederation by means of 
the law for affording legal assistance. By a bill, 
whichis to be brought forward to supply defects in 
the law on weights and measures, it will become pos- 
sible to unite in a common system, in that respect, 
with other German states, by the mutual admission 
of the reformed arrangements. In consequence of 
my mediation, the Bund has willingly coéperated in 
the establishment of a commission on the South Ger- 
man fortresses, by agreeing to an undivided proprie- 
torship in the fortifications. The entirety of the 
treaties which connect the north of Germany with 
the south is a security for the safety and welfare of the 
common German fatherland, and affords those trusty 
guarantees which are inherent in the strength and 
complete organization of the North-German Bund. 
The confidence which our South-German allies re- 
pose in these guarantees is based upon complete 
reciprocity, 
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The sentiment of national unity to which the pres- 
ent treaties owe their existence, the mutually pledged 
word of German princes, and the community of su- 
preme national interests, tend to give our relations 
With South Germany a solidity which is independent 
of the changing waves of political passions. When 
I spoke to you last year from this vires I expressed 
myself confident that my sincere efforts to gratify the 
wishes of nations and fulfil the requirements of civili- 
zation by the avoidance of any disturbance of peace 
could not, with the help of Providence, fail of success. 
It does my heart good to be able to announce to-day 
from the same place that my confidence was fully 
justified. 

Among the governments as well as among the na- 
tions of the present day a conviction is successfully 
making way, to the effect that to each political commu- 
nity belong the task and the duty of fostering inde- 
pendently at home its own welfare and the principles 
of freedom and justice, and that the armed force of 
each country is destined to protect its own indepen- 
dence, not to assail that of others. 

The legislative period of the present Parliament is 
approaching a close. . By its former successful ac- 
tivity and the fruitful codperation between the con- 
federate governments and the Parliament in their 
labors, the federal institutions have been firmly 
founded, and have developed in a direction destined 
to prove most beneficial to the interests of the father- 
land. The deliberations of the present session will 
be renewed, and your energetic activity is again 
claimed for the furtherance of this object. By ful- 
filling the tasks which will be laid before you, you 
will bring the successful career of the present Parlia- 
ment to a termination which will cause the labors it 
has exacted to be rewarded with a nation’s thanks, 
and secure for it a prominent place in the history of 
the institutions of the fatherland. 


On February 18th, Dr. Simson was reélected 
president, and the Duke von Ujest and Count 
Benningsen vice-presidents of the Assembly, 
by 144, 148, and 101 votes respectively, out of 
155. No opposition candidate received more 
than five votes. At the discussion of the 
treaty with Baden, Deputy Lasker, in behalf 
of the National Liberals, moved the earliest 
possible acceptance of the offer of Baden to 
become a member of the North-German Con- 
federation. Count Bismarck, in reply, de- 
nounced the motion as an untimely one. He 
said that the acknowledged patriotic devotion 
of Baden needed no comment, but its entrance 
into the North-German Confederation would 
not settle the German question, but only tend 
to increase the opposition in the other South- 
German States. Mr. Lasker then withdrew his 
motion. On the 5th of March the Reichstag 
voted the extension of uniform weights and 
measures to the states of South Germany, 
Bills were adopted, securing the rights of au- 
thors, and abolishing capital punishment, but 
Count Bismarck declared, with regard to the 
latter, that the Federal Council would not ap- 
prove it. A postal convention between the 
United States and the North-German Confed- 
eration was also ratified. 

The King of Prussia closed the session of 
the Reichstag, May 27th, at Berlin, with the 
following speech from the throne: 

Honorrep GentLemMen: The task of the first Par- 


liament of the Confederation was to introduce the 
most essential disposition of the constitutional 
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régime, under the form of ‘organic laws, into the 
" political and civil lite of the people. You have, in 


advanced the 
accomplishment of that work in such a manner that 
you, as well as myself, will feel a satisfaction, at the 
close of this legislative period, in aie | a retro- 
spective glance at the results of your devoted activity. 
he Confederation owes to those efforts the most 
important realization, and among others that of fix- 
ins the rules of federal nationality, the right of dom- 
icile, purchase of real property, and liberty of trades 
and professions. : 

You have regulated, by means of laws and treaties 
‘the conditions for acquiring or forfeiting federal an 
state rights of citizenship, suppressing the excep- 
tional taxes which in each country of the Confedera- 
tion were imposed on individuals belonging to 
others, abolishing the police restrictions on mar- 
riages, establishing the independence of the par- 
ticular rights of the state apart from the religious 
distinctions, directing the federal flag, protecting 
German navigation by legations and consulates and 
regulating the effective action of the consuls and the 
rights attributed to those functionaries of the Con- 
federation. By the abolition of the Elbe dues and 
by the establishment of proper rules, the liberty of 
the German rivers, so long desired, has been realized, 

The series of treaties by which the postal relations 
of the Confederation abroad were established on a 
liberal basis have been extended by arrangements 
concluded with Great Britain and the United States 
of America, and which measures you have sanctioned. 

“The organization of the federal army is terminated, 
and the navy of the Confederation has, by means of 
the resources which you have guaranteed, entered on 
a course of development which promises to that 
branch of our national armament a rank correspond- 
ing to the legislative aspirations of the German 
nation. The finances of the Confederation have been 
established on a firmer basis. The taxation of arti- 
cles of food, regulated by the Confederation, has 
been fixed in a uniform manner, 

By the establishment of a stamp duty on bills of 
exchange a federal tax has been created in the 
interest of commercial freedom. The fixation of the 
common rules of law which the constitution requires 
has been hastened on in a manner which, four years 
back, we hardly dared to hope for. The bill on judi- 
cial assistance, and the treaties based on that meas- 
ure concluded with Baden and Hesse, have, by anti- 
cipating your decisions relative to the new common 
law of procedure, the examination of which will 
soon be finished, obviated the difficulties opposed by 
the frontiers of the states to the efficacy of legal 
decisions. The suppression of restrictions on the 
interest on money, of imprisonment for debt, and of 
attachments on wages, has introduced some very im- 
portant provisions into matters affecting political 
economy. The commercial code and the ‘legislation 
concerning bills of exchange were voted by you as 
federal laws, and both of them, as well as the one on 
companies in shares and that on copyright, have 
been placed under the safeguard of the High Court, 
which will soon commence its operations. The first 
rank in this series of important measures belongs to 
the law which was adopted yesterday by you and the 
Federal Council. The penal code belongs to that 
totality of enactments by which the great object of 
German judicial unity is advanced in a remarkable 
manner ; it could only be brought to a favorable ter- 
mination by some sacrifices of opinion being made 
by you and the confederate governments for the 
accomplishment of a great national work, which was 
more difficult, and at the same time more productive, 
that the questions treated and the solutions they were 
to receive more profoundly affected the rights of 
the public. I thank you for your devotedness in 
making these sacrifices; you have thus met the 
wishes formed by the various governments. 

HonorEep GenTLEMEN: I may express the convic- 


the course of four laborious sessions, 
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tion that the satisfaction with which, in this place, — 
we perceive the striking results of the common activ-. 
ity will be shared throughout the German country 
and also beyond the frontiers. The great effects: 
which have been achieved in so short a time, by 
means of a free accord between the federal govern-— 
ments and the representatives of the nation, render 
the whole people jointly interested in the accomplish- 
ment of the hopes attached to the creation of the 
Confederacy. All these facts prove that the German | 
mind, without renouncing the free development in’ 
which its strength reposes, knows how to find union 
in the common love of all for the fatherland. The 
results obtained by confidence and incessant labor in 
the domain of Praaers and progress, of order and 
liberty in our own land, also give to foreigners the 
certitude that the Northern Confederation, in the 
realization of its interior reforms and of its constitu- 
tional national union with the states of the South, 
displays the German strength, not to menace others, 
but to solidly establish the general peace. That at- 
titude procures us the co dence and consideration 
of foreign peoples and governments. ; 


The Customs Parliament (Zollparlament) as- 
sembled on April 21st; the principal measures 
adopted were, the ratification of a treaty of 
commerce with Mexico; an increase of the rate 
of duty on coffee; the abolition of the onerous 
regulations controlling the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar; the adoption of a revised tariff, 
and the extension of uniform coinage to the 
states of South Germany, King William, in 
dismissing the members of the Parliament at 
the close of its three-years legislative period, 
on May 8i1st, expressed his satisfaction with 
the result of their deliberations, the adoption 
of the revised tariff, and of several other meas- 
ures proposed by the allied governments. He 
called their action a praiseworthy concession 
to national feeling, and a sacrifice on all sides 
for the benefit of the fatherland. 

The peaceable relations of the North-Ger- 
man Confederation, on which King William in 
his speeches from the throne had laid so great 
stress, were suddenly disturbed at the begin- 
ning of June. The offer of the Spanish crown 
to a prince of Hohenzollern seemed, in the 
opinion of the French Government, to involve 
both a danger and a threat to France. As 
Prince Leopold declared his readiness to ac- 
cept the throne with the approval of King 
William, as the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, France demanded that the King of 
Prussia should cause the prince to decline the 
offered throne. The war-cloud, so suddenly 
gathering over Europe, seemed to be happily 
dispersed when Prince Leopold declared that 
for the sake of peace he withdrew his accept- 
ance of the throne, France, however, insisted 
that she could not be satisfied with this step, 
but must demand from Prussia a guarantee 
that no prince of the house of Hohenzollern 
should in future be permitted to ascend the 
Spanish throne. When this demand was in-. 
dignantly rejected by Prussia, France began 
the great German-French War which was to 
entail on herself such dreadful consequences. 
(See German-Frenow War and FRrawce.) 

On July 14th, King William left Ems, where 
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he had stayed during the progress of the ne- 
gotiations, for Berlin, and was received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations all along the route. 
On the 18th he made a speech toa great crowd 
of the people of Berlin who came to congratu- 
late him. He said ‘he was not responsible 
for the war which had just broken out. He 
might personally be passive under outrage, but 
Germany, even from beyond the seas, had 
spoken. Sacrifices were sure. Prussia had 
been spoiled by her rapid victories in two 
wars, and perhaps a worse fate awaited her 
now. He, however, knew what to hope from 
God, the army, and the people.” On the 19th 
the North-German Parliament was opened by 
the King with the following speech from the 
throne: 


Honorep GENTLEMEN OF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Noxzu-Grerman Conreperation: When, at your first 
meeting, I bade you welcome from this place in the 
name of the allied governments, it was with joy and 
gratitude that I was able to bear witness to the fact 
that, by the help of God, success had rewarded my 
sincere efforts to meet the wishes of the people and 
the requirements of civilization by avoiding any dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe. If, notwithstand- 
ing this assurance, the menace and imminence of 
war have now laid upon the confederate govern- 
ments the duty of calling you together for an ex- 
traordinary session, you as well as ourselves will be 
animated with the conviction that the North-German 
Confederation has labored to improve the national 
forces, not to imperil, but to protect more efficiently 
universal peace; and that, when we call upon this 
national army to defend our independence, we only 
obey the mandates of honor and duty. The can- 
didature of a German prince for the Spanish throne, 
with the bringing forward and withdrawal of which 
the confederate governments had nothing to do, 
and which interested the North-German Confed- 
eration only in so far as the government of a 
friendly country appeared to base upon its success 
the hope of acquiring for a sorely-tried people a 
pledge for a regular and peaceful government, af- 
forded the Emperor of the French a pretext*for a 
casus belli, put forward in a manner which has long 
been unknown in the annals of diplomatic inter- 
course, and adhered to after the removal of the very 
pretext itself, with that disregard for the people’s 
right for the blessings of peace, of which the history 
of a former ruler of Bias affords so many analogous 
examples. If Germany in former centuries bore in 
silence such violations of her right and her honor, it 
was only because in her then divided state she knew 
not her own strength. To-day, when the links of 
all intellectual and rightful communion, which began 
to be formed at the time of the wars of liberation, 
slowly joined the different German races, the Ger- 
man nation contains within itself the will and the 

ower to repel the renewed aggression of France. It 
is not arrogance that puts these words into my mouth. 
Tbe confederate governments and myself are acting 
with full consciousness that victory and defeat are in 
the hands of Him who decides the fate of battles. 
With a clear eye we have measured the responsibility 
which, before the judgment-seat of God and of man- 
kind, must fall upon him who drags into war two 
great and peace-loving nations, both equally ionioy: 
ing and desiring the blessings of a Christian civiliza-- 
tion and of an increasing prosperity, both called to 
amore wholesome rivalry than the sanguinary con- 
flict of arms. Yet those who hold power in France 
have, by preconcerted misstatements, found means 
to work upon the legitimate but excitable national 
sentiments of our great neighboring peoR te for the 
furtherance of personal interests and the gratifica- 
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tion of passions. The more the confederate govern- 
ments are conscious of having done all our honor 
and dignity permitted to preserve to Europe the 
blessings of peace, and the more certain it shall ap- 
pear to all minds that the sword has been thrust into 
our hands—the more confidently shall we rely upon 
the united will of the German governments, both of 
the North and South, and upon your love of country ; 
and the more confidently shall we fight for our right 
against the violence of foreign invaders, inasmuch 
as we pursue no other object than the lasting estab- 
lishment of peace in Europe. God will be with us, 
as He was with our forefathers. 

The demands by the Government of an ex- 
traordinary war-credit, and of the prolonga- 
tion of the legislative period in order to avoid 
the necessity of new elections, were granted 
by an almost unanimous vote, and the extraor- 
dinary session of the Reichstag closed on the 
21st July, the ceremony of a formal dismis- 
sal of the deputies being dispensed with in 
view of the grave aspect of political affairs, 
and the enormous pressure of business in the 
chancery of the Bund. 

On November 24th, the Reichstag again as- 
sembled in regular session. The Minister 
Delbriick, who by order of the King opened 
the Parliament, said it would have given his 
Majesty great satisfaction, if he could have 
been present to thank God, in the midst of the 
representatives of the nation, for the successes 
with which the German arms had been favored, 
and to acknowledge with profound gratitude 
how much the national attitude and the una- 
nimity of Parliament, in affording the means 
necessary for carrying on the war, had aided 
those successes. After alluding to the glorious 
victories gained by the German armies, he ex- 
pressed his regret that those who held power 
in France chose to sacrifice the strength of a 
noble nation in a hopeless struggle, instead of 
ordering the election of a National Assembly, 
which could deliberate on the present and fu- 
ture state of the country. He was of opinion 
that peace would be imperilled in future by 
the remembrances which this war would leave 
in France, when, by the recovery of her own 
strength, or by the alliances with other pow- 
ers, she might feel herself strong enough to 
renew the struggle. It was, above ail things, 
necessary that a strong frontier should be es- 
tablished for Germany, as a bar against the 
aggressions of future rulers of France. The 
Government felt sure that the patriotism of 
the North-German Parliament would not re- 
fuse the means still required for the attain- 
ment of those objects. The sentiments of 
unity had been strengthened in the German 
hearts, and peoples and princes were now con- 
vinced that stronger links of union than those 
afforded by international treaties were needed 
between the North and South. A Constitu- 
tion for the German Confederation, which had 
been agreed upon by the North-German Con- 
federation and the grand-duchies of Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and unanimously adopted by 
the Federal Council, would be laid before them 
for approval, An understranding had been 
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arrived at upon a similar basis with Bavaria, 
and it was hoped that the negotiations with 
Wirtemberg would also have a favorable re- 
sult. 

The treaty uniting the kingdom of Bavaria 
with the North-German Confederation was 
signed on November 23d, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the Chambers. . 

On the 28th of November, the North-Ger- 
man Parliament granted the extraordinary 
war-credit demanded by the Government, by a 
vote of 178 yeas to 9 nays. On the same day, 
Minister Delbriick announced to the House the 
ratification by the Federal Council of the 
treaty providing for the entrance of the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg into the Confederation. 

Early in December, Parliament voted an ad- 
dress to the King of Prussia, inviting him to 
assume the title of Emperor of Germany, with 
the assent of the other German sovereigns. 
A deputation of members was sent immedi- 
ately to the royal headquarters before Paris, 
to present it to his Majesty. On December 
6th the King of Bavaria, in a letter to King 
William, urged him to accept the offer, while 
the sovereigns of the other states also gave 
their assent. 

On December 18th the King received the 
deputation of the Parliament of the North- 
German Confederation at Versailles, and ad- 
dressed them as follows: 


GentLemen: In receiving you here on foreign ter- 
ritory, far distant from the German frontier, I am 
prompted to express my gratitude to that Providence 
whose wonderful dispensation has brought us to- 
gether in this ancient royal residence. God has 
given us victories which we hardly dared to hope or 
to ask for. When, last summer, I asked your sup- 
port in this great war, you gave me that support to 
its fullest extent. I thank you in my name and in 
that of the army and nation, 

The victorious armies among which you have 
sought me have found, in the sacrificing spirit of 
the country, encouragement and support amid battles 
and pyivations. 

The means voted for the continuation of the war 
by the late Diet have given a new proof that the na- 
tion is determined to exert all its energies, The po- 
litical life of the Germans will develop itself all the 
more because the basis offered to the South-German 
allies is of their own free choice. I hope those states 
yet to be consulted will follow the same path. 

The summons addressed to me by the ee of Ba- 
varia to reéstablish the qe dignity of the ancient 
German empire has deeply moved me, and not my 
own feelings nor even my own judgment has deter- 
mined my decision only, In the unanimous voice of 
the German princes, the free cities, and the German 
nation, I can recognize a call of Providence, which I 
can obey with God’s blessing. The King of Bavaria 
has informed me that the assent of all the German 
princes and free cities has been secured, and that the 
official ratification will shortly follow. Sure that the 
painful sacrifices which we are undergoing, and which 
touch my heart as yours, will not be in vain, we will 
not lay aside our arms until Germany’s frontier has 
nothing to fear from future attacks. 

The North-German Diet has been ealled upon to 


peers in the work of the unification of Germany.. 


I thank it for its almost unanimous assent to the 
pee giving organic expressions to the unity of the 
nation, 


On the 21st, the Diet of Hesse-Darmstadt 
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approved the Federal treaties, and voted a fur- 
ther war-credit of 3,662,000 florins. BES 

The proposition to consolidate the issues of 
the new loan of 100,000,000 thalers ($69,000,- 
000) was accepted on December 2d. On the 
6th of the same month, the bankers of Berlin 
paid in 84,000,000 thalers ($23,460,000), and 
announced their readiness to take 17,000,000 
thalers more. Government decided to offer 
only about £3,000,000 outside of Germany. 
Bonds of the loan were issued of the denomi- 
nations of 100, 500, and 1,000 thalers, dated 
November 1, 1870. In London, on December 
11th, their price was 954 plus interest accrued 
at the dates of the instalments, which, includ- 
ing deposits, were to be made, the first on De- 
cember 22d, the second on January 20, 1871, 
and the third on February 28, 1871. 

In an article on the position assumed by 
Denmark toward Germany, the semi-official 
North-German Gazette of April 14th alluded | 
to some debates in the Danish Chambers on 
the naval budget, saying that these debates 
were in keeping with the attitude of Denmark 
with reference to article five of the Treaty of 
Prague. The obligations entered into toward 
Austria by Prussia in the treaty of peace were 
easy of fulfilment, but Denmark insisted upon 
the cession of North Schleswig as far as Flens- 
burg, a territory which would embrace Alsen 
and Diippel. This demand could not be con- 
ceded. The Djennebrucht or Apenrade line 
would admit a discussion. From the debates 
in the Danish Rigsdag, says the Gazette, it was 
apparent that anxiety existed on the subject 
of an attack and bombardment of Copenha- 
gen by a North-German fleet, and this fear 
was openly expressed in the secret. sitting 
of the Chamber. It was therefore evident 
that, at Copenhagen conjectures were in- 
dulged in with regard to eventualities which 
might force Germany to undertake, in self- 
defence, hostilities against the Danish capital. 
It seemed as if reliance was placed upon allies 
who could keep the high-sea against the 
North-German fleet, and that with this idea 
efforts had been made to induce these allies to 
keep up as large a force as possible, both on 
land and sea. The Gazette thought there was 
no hope of reconciliation with Denmark, and 
that nothing could be gained by making the 
attempt. 

GOICOURIA, General Domineo pz, a Cu- 
ban reyolutionist of great energy and execu- 
tive ability, born in Cuba, in 1799; garroted 
at Principe Fort, Havana, by order of a drum- 
head court-martial, May 7, 1870. An enthu- 
siastic patriot, he had early favored measures 
for the liberation of Cuba from the Spanish 
yoke, and was driven from the island by the 
Spanish Government nearly thirty years pre- 
vious, in consequence of his liberal tendencies. 
He had made his home in Mississippi, and 
there he codperated with Lopez in his disas- 
trous filibustering expeditions in 1849-52, 
though he did not go to Cuba in person. He 
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endeavored, but in -vain, to restrain the rash- 


“ness of Lopez, and effect a perfect internal or- 


ganization before invading the island. After 
the death of Lopez, Goicouria applied himself 
to the organization of a new expedition on a 
larger scale, and General Quitman was chosen 
as its leader. Quitman entered into the scheme 
with great enthusiasm, and organized a staff 
embracing the names of Gustavus W. Smith, 
Mansfield Lovell, and George B. McClellan. 
Goicouria was business manager and treasurer 
to the enterprise, and proved a very efficient 
man in that position. Among the contribu- 
tions to the cause, was a half-bushel of jew- 
elry, given by the patriotic ladies of Cuba. 
From some reason never made public, this, the 
most respectable of the expeditions gotten up 
for the benefit of Cuba, was suddenly aban- 
doned. After the failure of this scheme, Gen- 
eral Goicouria became associated with Gen- 
eral Walker in his noted Nicaraguan expe- 
dition; but they did not long agree, and 
Goicouria returned to the United States and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, while the head- 
strong Walker perished like his filibustering 
During the late civil war, 
Goicouria came to Louisiana and engaged in 
trade and transportation, not taknig part in 
the war. When the Cuban revolution broke 
out, he became prominent in the movement, 
acting principally as an organizer and man- 
ager of expeditions from this country; but in 
an evil hour he was led to visit the camp of 
the insurgents, and was taken prisoner near 
Nuevitas. He was treated with great cruelty 
by his captors, sent at once to prison, and his 
trial by court-martial took place the same day. 
He was executed at eight o’clock the next 
morning, and compelled at three a. M. to march 
two and a half miles to the place of execution. 

GREAT BRITAIN, or Tue Unirep Kine- 
pom or Great Brirarn AND lrELaAnD.—Area, 
120,879 English square miles, or 62,443,127 
statute acres. Estimated population in 1870, 
80,838,210. Government, a constitutional mon- 
archy, in which the greater measure of actual 
power resides in the ministry, who represent 
the views of the majority of the House of 
Commons for the time being. Queen, Victoria 
I., who succeeded to the throne June 20, 1837, 
and was crowned June 28, 1838. Heir-appar- 
ent to the throne, her eldest son, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. ‘[he Cabinet formed 
December 9, 1868, under the premiership of 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, was partially 
changed in July, 1870, in consequence of the 
death of the Earl of Clarendon. (See Crar- 
ENDON, in this volume.) Earl Granville, who 
had been Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was transferred to the Foreign Office; Earl 
Kimberley, who had been Lord Privy Seal, 
was made Secretary for the Colonies; Vis- 
count Halifax, who had been Secretary of 
State for India in the last Palmerston Admin- 
istration, was made Lord Privy Seal; and Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Forster, Vice-President of the 
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Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
was admitted a member of the Cabinet. The 
other members of the Cabinet were the same 
as in 1869. (See AnnuaLt CyoLtopapia for 
1869, art. Grear Brirary.) The number of 
members of the House of Commons had been 
reduced to 652 by the disfranchising of two 
English and two Irish boroughs. The Glad- 
stone Cabinet continued in power throughout 
the year, though with a slightly-waning ma- 
jority in the House of Commons in conse- 
quence of its stringent measures for carrying 
the Irish Peace-Preservation Bill, and the al- 
leged incompleteness and somewhat objection- 
able features of the Irish Land-Reform Bill. 
These bills, which were the most important 
measures of the session, were not passed with- 
out material amendments—some of them ef- 
fecting considerable changes in their character. 
They were finally enacted by a large majority 
in the House of Commons, and a small one in 
the House of Lords. An act for the promo- 
tion of elementary education in England was 
also passed, which, while defective in many 
of its provisions, as will be found on trial, was 
yet a long step in advance on that important 
subject. The measure is only tentative, and 
is based, though with considerable differences, 
on the district-school laws in New England 
and New York. Elementary education, es- 
pecially among the poorer classes in England, 
has been painfully neglected. By the new act 
the rate-bill system is maintained, but the lo- 
cal school-boards have the power to pay the 
whole or any part of the school-fees payable 
at any public elementary school by any child 
whose parents are in their opinion too poor to 
pay the same. Whether they will avail them- 
selves of this option remains to be seen. The 
aversion of the tax-payers to be assessed for 
the benefit of others in this way, which has 
always been an obstacle to the success of pub- 
lic elementary education in England, will, we 
fear, lead the local boards to be very slow in 
coming to the conclusion that parents are too 
poor to pay the school-fees. They will be 
likely to incline to the other alternative, that 
the child can go without the instruction. The 
provision should have been made peremptory, - 
not optional. 

The course of the administration in regard 
to the Continental war, and the proposition 
of Russia in regard to the abrogation of a 
portion of the treaty of 1856, occasioned 
some animadversion; but, though not marked 
by the boldness and decision which character- 
ized her Government in the times when she 
was the leading power in Europe, it is difficult 
to say that, under her present circumstances, 
she could have taken any other course without 
involving herself in a costly and protracted 
war. Discretion is, sometimes, the better part 
of valor. 

The relations of Great Britain to the United 
States were not materially changed during the 
year. The Alabama claims were held in abey- 
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ance, though early in 1871 a joint High Oom- 
mission was appointed to meet at Washington 
for the settlement of all questions at issue be- 
tween the two countries. The questions grow- 
ing out of troubles concerning the fisheries on 
the coast of the eastern provinces of the North 
American colonies, which had occasioned some 
unpleasant feeling, were to be submitted to 
this commission for adjudication. 

The railway system of the United Kingdom 
is still extending. Complete statistics from all 
the lines are not attainable of later date than 
January, 1868. At that time there were 14,- 
247 miles of railway open for traffic; the total 
capital paid up, including shares, loans, float- 
ing debt, etc., of these lines, was £502,262,887 
= $2,511,314,435, or more than the nearly four 
times greater extent of railways in the United 
States. The total number of passengers car- 
ried the year previous was 287,807,904, an 
average of 20,201 per mile. The total amount 
of traflic receipts was £39,479,999 = $197,240, - 
000, or an average of £2,771 = $18,855 per 
mile. The total working expenses were £19,- 
848,952 = $99,244,760, and the net receipts or 
profits were £19,631,047 = $98,155,235. The 
increase in the length of lines has averaged, 
for several years, about 545 miles, so that in 

‘January, 1871, there should have been, and 
probably were, about 15,882 miles of railway 
open for traffic. The cost and amount of busi- 
ness were probably not increased in the same 
proportion. The receipts of the chief lines do 
not compare with those of our leading rail- 
roads, although their cost was greater. For 
instance, the Northeastern Railway, which in 
its various branches has 1,275 miles of railway, 
and cost for construction, etc., £40,683,385 = 
$203,416,925, or about double the cost of the 
Pacific Railway, reported, as gross receipts in 
1870, £1,020,804 = $5,101,520, The London 
and Northwestern, with 1,504 miles open to 
traffic, and constructed at a cost of £58,- 
485,490 = $292,427,450, had in 1870 £1,583,- 
661=$7,918,305, or less than half the gross re- 
ceipts of the New York Central. The Great 
Western, with 1,386 miles of railway, costing 
£49,970,341 = $249,851,705, had but £618,314 
= $3,091,570 of gross receipts. We might mul- 
tiply examples, but these are sufficient. Our 
average rates of fare are not, we think, higher 
than theirs, perhaps not quite as high, but they 
must do much less business than our great 
lines; yet it would seem to be a more profit- 
able business, for the stock of both the North- 
eastern and London and Northwestern is con- 
siderably above par—the former being held at 
144 and the latter at 128. The Great Western 
has smaller receipts, and probably does less 
business than many of the shorter English 
lines, and its stock is held at 71.5. With the 
enormous cost of many of these roads, most 
of them ranging between $150,000 and $600,- 
000 per mile, and three surpassing that sum, it 
would seem that they would be unable to earn 
enough to pay a dividend with their compara- 
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tively limited traffic, but nine of the leading 
roads, including nearly one-half the whole ex- 
tent of railways in the United Kingdom, did 
pay dividends in 1870, 4 neersacrs ESS seen 
Sraristics iv 1870.—I. Frxancrs. 1. Reve- 
nue.—The gross receipts of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom for the year ending 
March 81, 1870, were £78,960,009 15s. 74d. = 
$394,800,049, and the net receipts for the same 
period £75,674,196 8s. 04d.= $378,370,982. Of 
the gross receipts, there were collected from 
imported goods, as customs (under which head 
were included, in the order of their revenue 
productiveness, tobacco and snuff, sugar unre- 
fined, tea, rum, brandy, wine, refined sugar, 
various spirits, coffee, currants, raisins, corn, 
molasses, chicory, Geneva cordials, cocoa, figs, 
etc.), £23,569,892 17s. 6d. = $117,849,464; ex- 
cise (which includes duties on home produc- 
tions and occupations, as, for instance, on dis- 
tilled spirits, malt, licenses, railways, hackney- 
carriages, sugar, chicory, etc.), £22,605,285 3s. 
6Ld. = $113,026,426 ; stamps (which includes 
much the same items as with us), £9,545,751 
6s. 44d. = $47,728,757; tawes (including land 
and assessed taxes, the property and income 
tax, and comprising, under the head of assessed 
taxes, those on houses, servants, carriages, 
riding and other horses, and armorial bear- 
ings), £14,930,602 15s. 84d. = $74,653,014 ; 
the post-office, £4,687,260 12s. 103d. = $23,- 
436,303; the telegraph service, £107,479 16s. 
9d. = $537,399; the crown lands, £447,723 
11s. 4d. = $2,288,618, and miscellaneous items 
amounting to £3,205,252 10s. 6d. = $16,026, - 
263. There was an excess of revenue over 
expenditure of £6,369,501 = $31,847,505. The 
revenue estimates for the year ending March 
81, 1871, were, in all, £71,450,000 = $357,- 
350,000, and were made up of the following 
items: customs, £21,650,000; excise, £21,- 
640,000; stamps, £8,700,000; income-tax, £7,- 
600,000; assessed taxes, £2,850,000; post- 
office, £4,900,000; telegraphs, £675,000 ; 
crown lands, £385,000; miscellaneous, £3,- 
050,000. The income tax was reduced to 4d. 
in the pound sterling, or 1% per cent.; the 
grain customs duty was repealed; the duties 
on beer and ale, except spruce-beer, slightly 
reduced; the licenses and duties on tea-deal- 
ers, post-horses, stage and hackney carriages, 
were repealed; the fire-insurance stamp re- 
pealed, and for assessed taxes on the follow- 
ing, and some other articles, licenses were 
substituted: hhair-powder, armorial bearings, 
carriages, horses, servants, and horse-dealers, 
2. Hependitwre—The total expenditure of 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the 
year ending March 381, 1870, was £69,064,- 
751 19s. 6d. = $345,323,760. Of this amount 
the interest and management of the public 
debt absorbed £27,077,529 8s, = $135,387,- 
649.50; the charges on the Consolidated Fund 
(including the civil list, annuities and pen- 
sions, salaries and allowances, diplomatic sala- 
ries and pensions, courts of justice, and mis- 
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-cellaneous charges) amounted to £1,730,133 
5s. 5d. = $8,650,666; the supply services (in- 
cluding the army, the navy, the Abyssinian 
expedition, miscellaneous civil services, salaries, 
superannuations, etc., of customs and inland 
revenue, and of the post-office, telegraph ser- 
vice, and packet service) required £40,221,058 
16s. 1d. = $201,105,294; and there was an ex- 
penditure of £200,000 = $1,000,000 on fortifi- 
cations. The estimated expenditure for the 
year ending March 31, 1871, was £67,113,000 
= $335,565,000, and included for the interest 
and management of the national debt, £26,- 
650,000 = $133,250,000; for the Consolidated 
Fund charges, £1,820,000 = $9,100,000, and 
the supply service, £38,643,000 = $193,215,- 
090. The surplus thus created, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to consume by a 
reduction of sugar-duties, and a further de- 
crease of the income-tax. The national debt 
on the 31st of March, 1870, amounted to £747,- 
551,048, to which is to be added the capital of 
the terminable annuities, a constantly-varying 
amount, which was computed to be, at that 
date, £53,130,380, making the total of national 
debt and liabilities, £800,681,428 = $4,003,- 
407,140. 

Il. Army anp Nayy.—1. Army.—tThe total 
army force (i. e., regulars) for the year 1870- 
*71 was 115,037 men. It was composed of the 
following officers, regiments, depots, and train- 
ing-establishments: Officers on the general 
and departmental staff, 1,239; total regiments 
of different arms of the service: 5,087 officers; 
11,197 non-commissioned officers, etc., and 
90,593 rank and file; depots of Indian regi- 
ments, 227 officers, 454 non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and 5,518 rank and file; recruiting and 
teaching-establishmenis, 23 officers, 85 non- 
commissioned officers, and 62 rank and file; 
training-schools and factories, 59 officers, 331 
non-commissioned officers, and 17 rank and 
file) making an aggregate of 6,585 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, etc., 12,267; rank 
and file, 96,185, or a total force, officers and 
men, of 115,037. Provision was made by Par- 
liament, August 2, 1870, for raising an addi- 
tional number of land forces, not exceeding 
20,000, during the continuance of the war in 
Europe. What proportion of this force was 
actually raised is unknown. 

To this regular army intended for home 
service, must be added—1. The British Army 
in India, consisting of 2,941 officers, 4,734 non- 
commissioned officers, and 62,963 men of all 
arms. 2. The disembodied militia, the num- 
ber of whom is stated at 128,971, and a grant 
of £720,034 = $3,600,170 was voted in 1870- 
71 for pay for twenty-seven days’ training 
during the year. 8. The yeomanry cavalry, 
15,485 in number, to whom was voted £1,- 
874 = $409,370. 4. The volunteer force, com- 
prising 201,196 enrolled men, of whom 170,094 
were efficient, and 81,102 non-efficient. The 
vote to them was £412,399 = $2,061,995. 5. 
The army reserve, including enrolled pension- 
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ers, number not stated, but of no great effi- 
ciency. The money voted to them was £68,- 
020 = $340,100. The present Premier has in- 
troduced a bill into Parliament for preventing 
the sale of army commissions, capitalizing the 
value of his commission to a retiring officer, 
and thus preventing what has been the greatest 
source of demoralization and inefficiency in 
the army. The officers of the British Army 
have hitherto been almost exclusively the sons 
of the nobility or of the wealthy class, and no 
commission could be obtained in the army 
from lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel except 
by purchase—the money going in part to the 
officer who relinquished his commission, and 
a small part to the regiment. An established 
price had been put on each grade; that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel was worth $52,500, and the 
purchaser might be far inferior in military 
knowledge or ability even to some privates in 
his command; if he could pay for the commis- 
sion, he received it. The terrible demoraliza- 
tion of the French Army in the war of 1870, 
owing to the inefficiency and wo1thlessness of 
its officers, opened the eyes of thoughtful men 
in the British Parliament to the necessity of a 
thorough reform in their own army. 

2. Navy.—tThe British Navy has always been 
the pride and boast of the British Govern- 
ment. The government and control of it is 
vested in the Five Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Financial Secretary, and its management 
under these, who change with each adminis- 
tration, is confided to a permanent secretary 
and seven heads of departments, the account- 
ant-general, the controller of victualling, the 
superintendent of stores, the superintendent 
of contracts, the medical-director-general, the 
director of engineering and architectural 
works, and the director of transports. The 
appropriation for the navy for the year ending 
March 81, 1871, was £9,250,530= $46,252,- 
650, a decrease of $3,700,000 from the previous 
year. The number of seamen and marines 
provided for the naval service for the year 
1870-71 was as follows: For the fleet-—seamen, 
34,480; boys, 7,000; aggregate, 41,430. Ma- 
rines afloat, 8,000; ashore, 6,000 = 14,000. 
Total, 55,430. For the coast-guard, 4,300; 
for Indian service, 1,270. Grand total, 61,000. 

The British Navy consisted in February, 
1870, of 408 vessels of all descriptions, of 
which 375 were steamers, with 15 more steam- 
ers building, and 18 sailing-vessels. Of these 
52 were iron-clads, 27 of them wholly of iron, 
15 of wood plated with iron, nine iron armored 
vessels building, and one armored sailing-ves- 
sel of the floating-battery class. There were 
47 ships-of-the-line, all but two screw-steamers, 
and two of these building; 29 screw-frigates ; 
and 8 paddle-frigates; 24 corvettes, 34 sloops, 
both classes screw-steamers, 50 gun-vessels, 58 
gunboats, all screw or double-screw, and the 
remainder iron mortar-ships, storeships, tend- 
ers, tugs, transports, etc., etc. 

At the end of August, 1870, there were in 
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commission 174 steamships, 25 coast-guard 
tenders, and 39 sailing-vessels, having a total 
horse-power of 57,205, carrying 1,984 guns, 
and with a total tonnage of 314,449 tons; 
there were also in reserve and building 318 
steamships, having in all 64,286 horse-power, 
carrying 8,610 guns, and with a total tonnage 
of 318,845 tons. The iron-clad fleet, which is 
reckoned the most important division of the 
navy, consisted in September, 1870, of 54 ves- 
sels, of which, however, seven would not be 
completed under one, two, or three years. 
Forty-seven of these had cost somewhat more 
than sixty-five million dollars, aside from their 
armament. They are of various designs, and 
many of them armored so heavily that there 
is little probability of their being riddled by 
any opposing vessel. A number of them have 
also a ram-bow, which is a formidable addition 
to their power of offensive warfare. None of 
them haye ever yet been tested in a naval 
battle, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
they would acquit themselves admirably there. 
Some of the best of them have, however, proved 
deficient in sea-worthiness. The Oaptain, a 
twin ship to the Monarch, and regarded by 
its designer, Captain Cowper Coles (see Cozs, 
in this volume), as his chef-d’wuore, foundered 
in the Bay of Biscay, in a moderate gale, from 
being top-heavy, and over 500 souls, including 
Captain Coles himself, went down inher. The 
problem seems as yet not fairly solved of 
building an armored ship completely protected, 
of high speed and perfect seaworthiness. 
TIL. Commerciat Sratistics. 1, Jmports.— 
The imports into the United Kingdom in the 
year ending December 31, 1869, were £295,- 
460,214 = $1,477,301,070, of which £225,043, - 
720 = $1,125,218,600 were from foreign coun- 
tries, including £42,573,383 = $212,866,915 
from the United States, and £70,416,494 = 
$352,082,470 from the British colonies and 
other possessions abroad. ‘The imports from 
the United States, though only about one- 
seventh of her entire imports, and less than 
one-fifth of those from foreign countries, were 
yet very much Jarger than those from any 
other country. From France, which was next 
in rank, her imports were £33,527,377=$168,- 
636,885. 

2. Exports.—The total exports of the United 
Kingdom in the year ending December 31, 
1869, were £237,015,052 = $1,185,075,260, of 
which amount £51,891,747 was to British 
colonies and possessions, and £185,123,805 = 
$925,616,525 was to foreign countries. Of this 
last sum £26,787,731 = $133,938,655 was ex- 
ported to the United States. 

The heaviest item of importation in 1869 was 
as usual raw cotton, of which from all countries 
there was received 1,220,809,856'pounds, of the 
value of £56,834,709=$284, 173,545. The heayi- 
est export was cotton manufactures, which were 
sent out to the amount of £67,159,064 = $335, - 
795,320, The next largest item of import was 
wheat and other cereals, which were brought 
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in to the amount of £37,347,858 = $186,736, - 
790, and the second item of export was woollen 
goods, of which £22,625,190 = $118,125,950 
were sent out. The other leading articles of 
import were wool (258,461,689 pounds), tea, 
and raw sugar; and the other leading arti- 


cles of export, iron, silver manufactures, aud 


coal. 

3. Shipping.—The total number of vessels 
belonging in the United Kingdom in 1869 was 
21,881, of which 1,725 were steamers; the 
total tonnage was 5,577,308, of which 880,018 
was of steam-vessels, and the number of men 
employed was 195,490, of whom 43,804 were 
employed on steam-vessels. The total tonnage 
of entrances and clearances at ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1869 was 34,910,281 tons, 
of which 23,789,167 were British, and 11,121,- 
114 tons foreign vessels. 

4, Metals.—Of pig-iron there was produced 
in the United Kingdom 5,445,757 tons, of 
the value of £18,614,397 = $68,171,985; of 
copper, 8,291 tons, valued at £644,065 = $3,- 
220,325; of lead, 73,259 tons, valued at £1,- 
397,415 = $6,987,075 ; of tin, 9,760 tons, valued 
at £1,201,456 ='$6,007,280; of coal, 107,427,- 
557 tons were raised, of the declared value of 
£26,856,882 = $134,284,410. 

IV. Epvoarronar Sratistics, Primary edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom is advancing 
slowly but steadily. In 1869, the number of 
schools inspected in England and Wales was 
8,592; the number of children who could be 
accommodated in these schools was 1,838,416, 
and the number in average attendance, 1,153,- 
572, an increase over the previous year of 541 
schools, accommodation for 112,000 pupils, 
and an average attendance of 93,500. In Scot- 
land, the same year (1869), the number of 
schools inspected was 1,745, there was school 
accommodation for 237,928 children, and the 
actual average attendance was 179,214. In Ire- 
land the number of primary schools was 6,707, 
of children on the rolls, 991,335, and of aver- 
age daily attendance, 358,560; showing that 
primary education is better eared for in Ire- 
land than in England and Wales. The total 
for the United Kingdom are, schools, 17,044; 
school accommodation for 3,069,779 children ; 
an average daily attendance of 1,691,346 chil- 
dren, or an actual attendance on primary 
schools of about five per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The ratio is much too small as yet. It 
is to be hoped that the new law will make an 
improvement in this respect. The Government 
grants for the year 1870 were for public edu- 
cation in Great Britain £914,721 = $4,578,605 ; 
and for the same purpose in Ireland £381,172 
= $1,905,860, a grand total of $6,479,465. The 
schools of Great Britain receive from school- 
rates, subscriptions, endowments, etc., a little 
more than twice as much as from the Govern- 
ment, so that the actual expenditure in Great 
Britain is very nearly $15,000,000. In Ire- 
land, the sums received from other sources 
than the Government grant are $2,250,000 in all. | 
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GREECE, a kingdom in Southeastern Europe. 

Present ruler, George I., “King of the Hel- 
lenes,” born December 24, 1845; the third son 
of the King of Denmark. Minister of the 
United States, at Athens, OC. K. Tuckerman, 
accredited June 22, 1868. Area of Greece, 
including the Ionian Islands, 19,353 square 
thiles; population, according to the census of 
1856, 1,348,522. The population of the prin- 
cipal cities, in 1865, was: Athens, 41,298; 
Corfu, 25,000; Zante, 20,000; Syra, 18,511; 
Patras, 18,342. The revenue, according to 
the budget for 1870, amounted to $6,070,000; 
expenditure, $5,982,000. Public debt, $41,631,- 
610. The army, newly organized, in 1867, 
consists of 14,300 troops of the line, and 17,000 
irregular troops. The fleet, in 1866, comprised 
1 frigate of 50 guns; 2 corvettes, together of 
48 guns; 1 side-wheel steamer of 6 guns; and 
6 screw-steamers, together of 10 guns. Be- 
sides, there were 2 iron-clads and 26 smaller 
vessels and gunboats. The value of the im- 
ports, in 1865, was estimated at $16,116,050; 
exports, $9,225,000. The number of vessels 
entering Greek ports, in 1865, comprised 13,- 
697 sea-faring vessels, together of 1,614,216 
tons, and 79,596 vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, together of 2,052,568 tons. Clear- 
ances, for trans-marine voyages, 12,291 vessels, 
together of 1,484,836 tons; for the coast, 82,- 
775 vessels, together, of 2,078,118 tons. The 
merchant fleet, in 1866, consisted of 5,156 
vessels, together of 297,424 tons; among which 
were 3,495 vessels for the coasting trade, to- 
gether of 28,394 tons. 

The only railroad in operation in 1870 was 
the road from Athens to the Pirzus, a dis- 
tance of five miles. 

A great excitement was created throughout 
the civilized world by the report of the capture 
and subsequent murder of English and other 
tourists by Greek brigands. On the 11th of 
April, a party of tourists left Athens in two 
carriages, under the escort of four mounted 
gendarmes, with the intention of visiting the 
plains of Marathon. The company consisted 
of Lord and Lady Muncaster; Mr. Frederick 
Vynor; Mr. Herbert, one of the secretaries to 
the British legation; Count de Boyl, secretary 
to the Italian legation; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, with their young child, five years of 
age. They were accompanied by a Suliote 
named Alexandros, the most experienced and 
intelligent dragoman in Greece. On travers- 
ing the plain they found a small detachment 
of six infantry soldiers, and afterward a larger 
one of twenty-five, apparently patrolling the 
road. After exploring the scene of one of the 
most interesting events in history, they started 
to return to Athens. The detachment of 
twenty-five men appears to have endeavored 
to keep company with them, but was unable 
to do so, and they again passed the smaller 
party of six men, who succeeded in keeping 
tolerably close in their rear. At half-past four 
p.M., entering a thickly-wooded part of the 
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road near the bridge of Pikerneas, two mounted 
gendarmes riding one on either side of the 
carriages, and two in front, a volley was sud- 
denly fired into them, killing one of the gen- 
darmes and mortally wounding another. The 
road was immediately filled with brigands, 
who forced the occupants out of the carriages, 
using much violence, striking, though not 
severely, Lady Muncaster, and tearing off her 
watch and lockets, and menacing with knives 
the lives of all. They hurried their captives 
up the side of Mount Pentelicus, but had 
scarcely got fifty yards from the road when 
the six infantry soldiers came up and at once 
commenced firing into the brigands, who re- 
turned the fire. The soldiers, finding them- 
selves overmatched (the brigands being up- 
ward of twenty in number), happily discon- 
tinued the engagement, which would have 
been probably fatal to the captives, who were 
collected in a body in their midst. The brig- 
ands then hurried their prisoners up the slopes 
of Pentelicus, and after two hours’ walking 
they put the ladies on the horses of the dis- 
mounted gendarmes, and, with one servant, 
let them go to Athens, The rest of the 
company were compelled to follow the brig- 
ands until nightfall. On the following day, 
they halted under some bushes, when it was 
agreed to ask that one of their number be 
allowed to go to Athens to arrange for pay- 
ment of the ransom of £25,000 demanded 
by the brigands, and for an amnesty. They 
arranged that Lord Muncaster should be the 
person to go in and make the arrangements 
necessary for his own and companions’ re- 
lease, a promise being exacted by the brig- 
ands that, failing in his mission, he was to 
return, and that the lives of the others de- 
pended on his success. They promised to let 
Lord Muncaster go that night, but did not do 
so, as they could get no guide, and none of the 
brigands dared to be seen with one of their 
captives. On Tuesday, throughout the night, 
they walked over boggy plains, and up and 
down hills, wet through from heavy rain, in 
which they lay down for three hours, till six 
in the morning, when they started again and 
then stopped for the day in a ravine, where a 
shepherd was found and a small cart obtained, 
in which Lord Muncaster proceeded to Athens. 
He, of course, made immediate arrangements 
for sending food and clothing to his unfortu- 
nate friends, and for obtaining the money, 
which was promptly and generously placed at 
his disposal by a merchant in Athens. The 
only difficulty lay in the transport of so large 
a sum in gold. The Greek Government, in- 
stead of devising means for the transmission 
of the ransom and the consequent release of 
the prisoners, ordered troops to operate against 
the robbers, who, being closely pressed in their 
stronghold, cruelly murdered all the prisoners. 
Upon this, strong representations were made 
by the foreign powers to the Greek Govern- 
ment, which led to the resignation of General 
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Soutzos, Minister of War. The bodies of the 
prisoners were recovered and brought to 
‘Athens for interment; the King, the diplo- 
niatic corps, and an immense number of peo- 
ple, joined in the funeral procession. Lord 
Olarendon exchanged dispatches with Mr. 
Erskine, the British minister at Athens, and 
demanded a thorough investigation of the 
massacre. Five hundred Greek troops were 
sent in pursuit of the lawless band, and seven, 
who were captured, were decapitated and 
their heads publicly exposed in Athens. The 
Government were also in communication with 
the Turkish Government to intercept them 
should they cross into Turkish territory. In 
June the last surviving member of the band 
was captured. ‘Che inquiry into the causes of 
the murder was continued under the super- 
intendence of the ambassadors of England and 
Italy. Several members of the Greek Cabinet 
were anxious to fix a limit to the investiga- 
tion; but the King considered that the dignity 
and interests of Greece demanded the inquiry 
to be carried out without limit or impediment. 

On his return from Corfu, on July 18th, the 
King appointed a new Cabinet, composed as 
follows: Deligiorgi, Minister of the Interior 
and of Foreign Affairs; Christiadi, Minister of 
Finance; Gidraccaki, Minister of War; Brosio, 
Minister of Marine; and Bonplo, Minister of 
Justice. Another ministerial crisis took place 
in December, when the following new appoint- 
ments were made: Coumondoros, President of 
the Council; Cotostavios, Minister of Justice ; 
Bozzaris, Minister of War; Sotiropoulos, Minis- 
ter of Finance; Christopoulos, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Amargyros, Minister of Marine. 

In September the English Government de- 
manded an indemnity of £10,000 for the 
widow of Mr. Lloyd, one of the massacred 
English tourists. The Greek Government ac- 
ceded to the indemnity in principle, but stated 
that the Treasury was empty. 

A destructive earthquake occurred in the 
Greek Archipelago in June. The town of 
Santorin was nearly destroyed, and several 
small islets were submerged; the King con- 
tributed fifteen thousand franes from his pri- 
vate purse for the relief of the sufferers. 

A submarine telegraph cable was immersed 
between Athens and Syra, and thrown open 
to the public in September. 

GRIER, Roserr. Coorrr, LL. D., an emi- 
nent American jurist, born in Cumberland 
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County, Pa., March 5, 1794; died in Philadel- — 
phia, September 25, 1870. He was educated 
by his father, the Rev. Isaac Grier, until, at 
the age of seventeen, he entered the junior — 
class of Dickinson College. He graduated in — 
1812, and, after teaching a year in the college, 
went to Northumberland, Pa., whither his 
father had removed in 1806, to take charge of © 
an academy there, On the death of his father, in 
1815, young Grier, then only twenty-one years 
of age, succeeded him as principal of the acad- 
emy, and in tho intervals of his professional 
duties studied law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1817, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession in Bloomsburg, Pa. In 1818 he re-— 
moved to Danville, where he pursued his pro- 
fession with energy and success, supporting — 
his mother and ten brothers and sisters, whom 
he liberally educated. During the twenty years 
that followed he attained great eminence at the 
bar, and when, in 1838, he was appointed pre- 
siding Judge of the District Court of Alle- 
ghany, the apointment was recognized by the 
legal profession as one eminently fit to be 
made. His ability as a judge was so manifest 
that President Polk, in 1846, appointed him to 
the Supreme Court bench, in place of Justice 
Henry Baldwin, deceased. For twenty-three 
years Judge Grier filled this important posi- 
tion with great learning and ability. His 
opinions both in the Cireuit Court and in the 
Supreme Court were always marked by sound 


judgment, profound legal knowledge, and thor- 


ough integrity and conscientiousness. His opin- 
ion, in 1851, of the points in the case of Cast- 
ner Hanway, charged with resisting the execu- - 
tion of the Fugitive Slave law, a case in which 
H. H. Kline, of Philadelphia, was concerned, 
was characterized by the firmness, integrity, 
and high sense of justice, which were his well- 
known attributes as a judge. The prisoner was 
declared ‘not guilty,” and was discharged. 
Judge Grier was originally a Federalist, but, 
though not a strenuous partisan, had acted with 
the Democratic party until the civil war, when 
he gave to the Government a firm and unques- 
tioning support in its great struggle for exist- 
ence. In 1869, having suffered for some time 
from infirm health, he resigned his seat on the 
bench, and the late Edwin M. Stanton was ap- 
pointed his successor, but never took his seat. 
In private life Judge Grier was highly esteemed 
for his integrity, patriotism, and purity of char- 
acter, 
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IMAMBURG, a free city of the North-Ger- 
man Confederation. President of the Senate 
and first burgomaster for 1870, Dr. N. F. 
Haller. Area, 156 square miles; population 
in 1867, 305,196. The revenue for 1870 is 
estimated at 5,462,464 thalers, and the ex- 
penditures at 5,575,062 thalers, showing a de- 


ficit of 112,598 thalers, which is to be covered 
by part of the balances on hand from pre- 
vious years. The public debt on Decem- 
ber 31, 1868, amounted to 30,619,028 thalers, 
exclusive of a railroad loan contracted in 
1868. The imports by land and sea, in 1869, 
were as shown in the following table: 
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__ COUNTRIES. Thalers. COUNTRIES. Thalers. 
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As no declaration of the value of exports 
from Hamburg is demanded at the Hamburg 
custom-house, itis impossible to obtain reliable 
information concerning the export trade. The 
movement of transmarine shipping, in 1869, 
was as follows: Entered, 5,192 vessels, of 
1,069,208 lasts, among which, 4,515 vessels 
with cargo, and 677 vessels in ballast; cleared, 
5,201 vessels, of 1,063,964 lasts, of which, 3,351 
with cargo, and 1,850 in ballast (1 last equal 
to 4,000 pounds). The merchant navy con- 
sisted, at the end of the year 1869, of 473 sea- 
faring vessels, together of 127,421 lasts, among 
which, 36 screw-steamers, together of 19,698 
lasts. 

The number of emigrants from the port of 
Hamburg amounted, in 1869, to 47,294, hailing 
from: 


North Germany..... 31,911 852 
South Germany...... 5,419 9,112 


HARPER, Josern Westey, a distinguished 
publisher, the third in age of the well-known 
firm of Harper & Brothers, born in Newtown, 
L. L., December 25, 1801; died in Brooklyn, 
L. L., February 14,1870. Like his elder broth- 
ers, James and John, he served an apprentice- 
ship to the printing business, and on coming 
of age, in 1822, joined his brothers as a jour- 
neyman und very soon becume foreman and 
proof-reader of the composing-room. In 1825 
he and his younger brother, Fletcher, were ad- 
mitted as members of the firm, and the old 
title of “J. &J. Harper’’ was changed to Har- 
per & Brothers. He had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his profession, and veteran print- 
ers, who served under him, say that he was 
the best foreman they ever knew. As the 
business of the young firm increased, each 
brother became the head of a department, in 
which intellectual labor took the place of me- 
chanical service. To Wesley Harper, in this 
division of work, fell the department of lit- 
erary correspondence. With the vast busi- 
ness of the house, the duties of this depart- 
ment were arduous, and often required the 
utmost delicacy, courtesy, and patience, for 
authors are almost proverbially irritable, and 
sometimes unreasonable. It can be said with 
truth of Wesley Harper that, in all the forty 


years and more in which he conducted this 
correspondence, he never forgot to be cour- 
teous or thoughtful of the feelings of others, 
and, so far as is known, he had not an enemy 
among the thousands with whom he corre- 
sponded. More than this, in these years he 
had formed thousands of acquaintances, and to 
each his manner was so kind, considerate, ten- 
der, and so evidently full of interest in their 
circumstances and position, that no one of 
them ever left him without feeling that he had, 
in Mr. Wesley Harper, a warm personal friend. 
He had become, by the diligent use of his lei- 
sure, and his intercourse with many of the most 
eminent scholars of our own and other *coun- 
tries, a well-read, cultivated, and thoughtful 
man; but he was always modest in the pre- 
sentation of his own views, and, although he 
had well-formed and decided opinions on most 
subjects of general interest, he never forced 
them on others, but rather sougbt to learn 
their sentiments. Of late years he had been 
in feeble health, and his eldest son had assisted 
him in his duties, and latterly had almost en- 
tirely taken the burden from his shoulders. 
The sudden death of his elder brother James, 
in March, 1869, affected him very seriously, 
and probably hastened his own dissolution. He 
was occasionally at his office after this sad 
event, but he missed the dead brother greatly, 
and his interest in the business seemed to have 
lessened. Ina few months there came another 
attack of the old disease, which had so long 
threatened his life, and for weeks and months 
he was nigh the gates of the grave. During 
all this time he was not only perfectly con- 
scious, but cheerful and composed. He was 
desirous, through this protracted struggle with 
death, of seeing those with whom he had been 
acquainted in his active life, and with each of 
them who visited him he conversed calmly 
and cheerfully. His death, at last, was so quiet 
and peaceful that none knew the exact mo- 
ment of his departure. He died as he had 
lived, in charity and peace with all men. 
HAYTI, a republic in the West Indies, 
forming part of the Island of San Domingo. 
Area, 10,205 square miles; population, in 
1868, 572,000. After the capture and execu- 
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tion of the former President, Salnave, a pro- 
visional government was formed in December, 
1869, with General Nissage Saget as President 
pro tem. On March 19, 1870, Saget was defi- 
nitely elected President of the republic for the 
term of four years from May 15, 1870. The 
ministry was composed as follows: Senator 
Laporte, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Fi- 
nances; B. Lallemand, Minister of Justice, of 
Public Worship, and Instruction; General P. 
Lorquet, Minister of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture; General Monplaisir Pierre, Minister of 
’ War and Marine. The United States Govern- 
ment was represented by E. D. Bassett, min- 
ister resident at Port-au-Prince. During the 
revolution of the Cacos against Salnave, the 
northern part of the republic had a provisional 
government, with Saget at its head, while the 
southern districts had a separate provisional 
government, of which Domingue was Presi- 
dent. Both governments prohibited the cir- 
culation of Salnave’s paper-currency, and, each 
of them emitted paper-money of its own. At 
the beginning of 1870 the new provisional 
government, under Saget, again emitted 100,- 
000,000 gourdes of paper money, with the in- 
tention of redeeming the Salnave currency. 
Very little of the latter was offered for sale, 
however, owing to the extremely low offers 
made for it. In 1869, the value of one silver 
dollar (piastre forte) had risen to 4,000 gourdes, 
or paper dollars. After the capture of Port- 
au-Prince, on December 20, 1869, it fell to 
400, and afterward to 70 gourdes, from which 
it again recovered, in June, 1870, to 400 gourdes 
paper-money. The currency emitted by Sal- 
naye is now entirely worthless. The emission 
of the ‘‘Cacos”’ paper-money, up to December 
81, 1869, was as follows: 


Gourdes. 


GS CM ATC. ct ciel oinagekeicstc ee Mae Shaw ec sted 215,000,000 
At Aux Caves. ig ictue.8.. Cs ccel Fe detest bak L 30,000,000 
Paper-money brought into circulation by the 

rovisional government, in 1870.......... 000. 


000,000 
Old lawful notes (Soulouque and Geffrard).... 100,000,000 
OLA. sme. iele cue ae ep aici e-66 exes 445,000,000 


Besides, there are now in circulation at least 
80,000,000 of counterfeit money, the spurious 
nature of which it is almost impossible to de- 
tect. This would make a total of paper-money 
in circulation of 525,000,000 gourdes, which, 
at 400 gourdes for one piastre forte, would be 
equal to 1,312,500 piastres. The public debt, 
including indemnity fund and loan of April 1, 
1870, amounts to: 


Piastres fortes, 
The public debt, including indemnity fund and 


loan: of Apyil'Th 1870. Feist «caida «tii «rabies 12,980,852 
Payments due at fixed dates.........-.0ceeeeee 4,899,770 
Loan payable im! 1888.5... tice es cnr sneesness ce 4,712,790 
Disbursements to be made this year........... 1,799,852 


1) Bi a ei Sy AG NMC ie nice 24,393,264 

There are no official or otherwise reliable 

reports of the commerce of the republic during 
1869 and 1870. § 

After the flight of President Salnave from 

the palace at Port-au-Prince, on December 

19, 1869, he went to Turgean and Peytonville, 
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where he was joined by a strong detachment 
of pickets. On the 20th, he set out with all 
his force for Limon, but, in view of the pre- 
cautions taken by the government, he at once 
beat a retreat and retired to Fond Verrettes. 
On the 27th, a strong force, under General 
Zamor, was sent to pursue Salnaye. On per- 
ceiving the enemy’s approach, the ex-President 
did his utmost to unite his men, but in vain, 
and consequently he started for Barahona. 
But General Benjamin had cut off all retreat, 
and on the 8th of Jannary Salnaye and his 
troops tried to force a passage in the neighbor 
hood of Anses-d-Pitre. A bloody encounter 
took place at Cuaba between Salnaye’s follow- 
ers and General Cabral’s forces, in which the 
former lost one hundred killed and numerous 
wounded. The losses of General Cabral’s men 
are reported asy three dead and twenty-two | 
wounded. The result was the capture of Sal- 
naye and all his followers on January 10, 
1870. The prisoners were conducted to Salina, 
whence General Cabral informed the govern- 
ment of the important event. Here Salnave 
and Alfred Delva, St. Lucien Emmanuel, 
Ulysse Jean Marie, J. Baptiste Errie, and P. 
Paul St. Jean, were conducted to Fond Ravette 
and delivered into the hands of the authori- 
ties. On January 15th, the prisoners were 
brought into Port-au-Prince, after the execu- 
tion of nine members of Salnave’s ministry 
on the road leading to that city. They had 
been shot, one by one, in the presence of the 
captured President. A vast crowd lined the 
streets through which the prisoners passed, 
which increased to fully 8,000 people when 
opposite the United States consulate. Consul 
Bassett had previously taken into his house 
the wife and children of the unfortunate Presi- 
dent, and also a number of others, who were 
afraid of remaining in their own houses. The 
trial of the ex-President took place on the 
same day; sentence of death was passed, and 
he was shot about six o’clock in the afternoon. 

The government of President Saget made 
every effort to do away with the strong parti- 
san feeling which had go long distracted the 
people. All political prisoners were liberated, 
and on January 30th the President issued a 
proclamation that the rebellion was virtually 
at an end, and that a general amnesty was ac- 
corded to all political offenders at home and 
ebroad. 

The National Assembly met at Port-au- 
Prince in March, and on the 19th of that 
month confirmed Nissage Saget as President 
for the term of four years, to expire on May 
15, 1874. 

The government, acting in accordance with 
the principles proclaimed by the revolution, 
issued a decree providing for the adjustment of 
all debts of the late administration, which had 
been legally contracted for the usual govern- 
ment expenses. Fifteen days were allowed to 
present claims from the creditors residing at 
Port-au-Prince, and thirty days to those in other 
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places. The government also sold four vessels-of- 
war, to diminish the expenses of the republic. 
_ The first session of the Legislature under the 
new authorities closed on September 21st. Pre- 
vious to the adjournment, a message from Presi- 
dent Saget was received. It contained a com- 
prehensive review of the situation of affairs in 
the country, and alluded to the fact that, al- 
though the revolutionary government, on its 
accession to power, had found things in a most 
deplorable state, order had been completely re- 
stored. The finances of Hayti, said Saget, were 
ruined; but it was hoped that, by honest and 
_ economical administration, the country would 
soon retrieve its position. 

Nearly all the trade of Hayti being carried 
on with France and North Germany, the Eu- 
ropean war had a disastrous effect upon busi- 
uess. There was, on the other hand, a decided 
increase of importation from the United States. 
The total imports from Boston, New York, 
and other American ports, in 1869, did not 
exceed $800,000; while, in 1870, the imports 
of the ten months ending October 31st were 
estimated at $1,760,000. The arrivals from 
ports of the United States, during one month, 
numbered 40 vessels. 

HERTZEN, AtexanprEr, an eminent Rus- 
sian exile, revolutionist, and author, born in 
Moscow, in 1816; died in Paris, January 21, 
1870. He was educated at the University of 
Moscow, and was one of its most brilliant and 
gifted students, but in 1834, while yet an un- 
dergraduate, he was arrested with some of his 
fellow-students on the charge of entertaining 
sentiments hostile to the Russian Government, 
and after a year’s imprisonment condemned to 
exile, and sent, first to Perm, on the Siberian 
frontier, and subsequently to Viatka and Nov- 
gorod. Notwithstanding his alleged offences, 
he was authorized to enter into the civil ser- 
vice, and occupied different administrative and 
judicial positions up to the time when he was 
permitted to return to Moscow. After his re- 
turn to his native city (abont 1842), he spent 
some years exclusively in literary pursuits, 
and then obtained permission to make a tour 
through Europe. From that time he lived in 
France and England; during the revolution of 
February, 1848, he was in the former country, 
in intimate communication with the leaders. 
After a visit of some length in the south of 
Europe, he returned to England, and in 1851 
established at London a revolutianary printing 
establishment, from which he sent forth up to 
the day of his death a constant stream of doc- 
- uments, periodicals, newspapers, and books, 
intended to promote a revolution in Russia. 
The first important work which issued from 
his press was, ‘On the Devolopment of Rey- 
olutionary Ideas in Russia,” a discussion of 
Panslavism in 1851; next, ‘‘ Property bap- 
tized,” an essay on the condition of the serfs, 
1853; “Memoirs of the Empress Catharine, 
written by herself, with an Introduction,” 
1859. ‘The Russian World and the Revolu- 
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tion,” 8 vols., 1860-62; ‘“New Phase of Rus- 
sian Literature,” 1864; ‘Prison and Exile,” 
personal souvenirs, also in 1864; “ Oomicio 
osto,” a narrative of his relations with Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, and Kossuth, 1865; etc. In 
1857 he commenced a weekly journal in the 
Russian language, in London, with the title of 
Kolokol (The Clock), which was devoted to the 
dissemination of revolutionary and Panslayic 
Opinions. In 1868 he caused a French edition 
of it also to appear at Geneva, weekly. But 
though nearly twenty years of his life was 
devoted exclusively to his self-consecrated 
revolutionary work, M. Hertzen was capable 
of taking a high rank in other and pleasanter 
fields of literary labor. _ As an essayist, a tray- 
eller, a novelist, and a philosopher, he had a 
very considerable reputation, and might easily 
have had more. His ‘ Dilletantism in Sci- 
ence,” published in 1842, under the nom de 
plume “Iskander,” attracted much attention 
on its first publication in a St. Petersburg re- 
view, and still more after its republication as a 
volume. It was followed by a series of very 
brilliant philosophical essays, entitled ‘‘ Letters 
upon the Study of Nature,” which were very 
popular. In 1847 he published two novels 
which were widely read: ‘‘ Whois to Blame?”’ 
and * Doctor Krupof.” In 1848 appeared his 
“Memoirs of Travel,” and in 1850 two new 
volumes of science, travel, and philosophy, 
combined: “The Other Side,” and ‘Letters 
from France and Italy.” Both were widely 
circulated in Germany, having been translated 
into German the year of their publication. 
But from that time forward the sturdy reyolu- 
tionist gave himself up exclusively to political 
and revolutionary literature, and the benefits 
which his brilliant pen might have conferred 
on mankind were lost. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,* a grand-duchy of 
Germeny. The province of Upper-Hesse forms 
part of the North-German Confederation. 
Grand-duke, Ludwig III., born June 9, 1806; 
succeeded his father, June 16, 1848. Area, 
2,970 square miles; population, according to 
the census of 1867, 823,138. 

In the session of the Chamber of Deputies, 
of December 19th, the treaty for the annexation 
of the grand-duchy to the North-German 
Confederation was ratified by a vote of forty , 
against three. The extraordinary credit de- 
manded by the Minister of War was unani- 
mously voted. 

HINMAN, Jozz, LL. D., a Connecticut jurist, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State, born in Fairfield County, Conn., in 1802; 
died in Cheshire, Conn., February 21, 1870. 
He received a good academical education and 
was admitted to the New-Haven County bar 
about 1827. He was for some years a practis- 
ing attorney in Waterbury, Conn., but, though 


* For an account of the population of the large cities, 
sce AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLop&DI4 for 1868. Anaccount 
of ecclesiastical statistics and finances is given in the Cr-- 
cLopmpiA for 1869. 
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regarded as a sound and industrious lawyer, 
who would conduct a case judiciously and 
carefully, he had attained no special eminence 
as an attorney when he was elected one of the 
Superior Court judges in 1842. When he ac- 
cepted that position, he forsook all other ambi- 
tions and purposes in life, and determined to 
become, if not a brilliant or learned, a sound, 
safe, and honest judge. From his appointment 
to his death he rose in the estimation of the 
profession and the public. His opinions have 
been regarded as models of clearness and com- 
mon-sense. He had been since 1850 one of the 
associate justices of the Supreme Court, and on 
the death of Chief-Justice Storrs, in 1861, he 
became Chief Justice. For this position he 
was admirably fitted. With his remarkable 
soundness of practical judgment, his superior 
knowledge of legal principles, his long expe- 
rience on the bench, and his sterling integrity, 
he commanded the high respect and _confi- 
dence of the legal profession and of the public. 
A rare equability of temper kept his mind free 
from those perturbations that sometimes affect 
the judgment. His judicial opinions, as record- 
ed in the ‘ Connecticut Reports” (and which 
extend through twenty volumes), though writ- 
ten in an unpretending style, are remarkably 
vigorous, sensible, and convincing. He was a 
man of much kindness of heart, and was espe- 
cially considerate of the embarrassments of 
the younger practitioners before him. 
HITCHCOCK, Eran ALLEN, major-gen- 
eral U. S. Volunteers, an American army offi- 
cer and author, born in Vergennes, Vt., May 
18, 1798; died in Hancock, Ga., August 5, 
1870. He was, on his mother’s side, a grand- 
son of Ethan Allen. His father was a circuit 
judge during the Administration of President 
Washington. In 1817 he graduated at West 
Point, and, after the usual routine of recruiting 
and garrison service, was assigned to duty in 
the Military Academy at West Point, as as- 
sistant instructor in infantry tactics, from 
February, 1824, to April, 1827. After two 
years more of recruiting service he was re- 
called to West Point, and was commandant of 
cadets and instructor in infantry tacties from 
1829 to 1883. From this time to 1843 he was 
engaged on the frontier and in the Florida 
War, and had been promoted to the rank of 
major and lieutenant-colonel. He was next 
ordered to the Texan frontier, and took part 
in most of the battles of the Mexican War, be- 
ing a part of the time inspector-general on 
General Scott’s staff. He received two bre- 
vets, colonel and brigadier-general, for his 
gallant conduct, and in 1851 was promoted to 
be colonel of the Second Infantry, and put in 
command of the Pacific Military Division, 
where he served from 1851 to 1854. In Octo- 
ber, 1855, he resigned his commission in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, to confirm the leaye of ab- 
sence given him by General Scott. From 
1855 to 1862 he resided at St. Louis, and was 
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engaged chiefly in literary pursuits. Soon 


after the commencement of the war, General — 


Hitchcock was,commissioned as major-gen- 
ral of volunteers. He was most of the time 
on duty at Washington, and was a warm per- 
sonal friend, and, to some extent, a military 
adviser of President Lincoln. He acted as 
commissioner for the exchange of prisoners 
during some years of the civil war. General 
Hitchcock also shared the confidence of the 
late Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, and was 


esteemed by his associates for his intellectual — 


ability and purity of character. General Hitch- 
cock early became an admirer of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and seemed to have imbibed 
something of his mystical spirit. In 1855 he 
printed for private circulation a pamphlet in- 
tended to demonstrate that alchemy had a 
higher and more mystical purpose than the 
making of gold. In 1837 he published “Re- 
marks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists; ” 
in 1858, “Swedenborg a Hermetic Philoso- 
pher; in 1860, “Christ the Spirit,” in which he 
attempted to show that the Gospels were sym- 
bolical books, written by members of a secret 
society of the Jews; in 1863, “Red Book of 
Appin, and other Fairy Tales ;” in 1865, “Re- 
marks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare,” ete. ; 
‘“Spenser’s Colin Clout Explained,” ete.; in 
1866, ‘‘Notes on the Vita Nuova of Dante,” to 
explain its spiritual character and purpose. 
HUGEL, Kart ALexanper AnsELM, Baron 
von, an Austrian traveller and naturalist, born 
at Ratisbon, April 25, 1796; died at Brussels, 
October 2, 1870. He was the son of a high 


officer of the Austrian Government, and in his» 


boyhood travelled with his father over a con- 
siderable portion of Germany and Italy, In 
1811 he went to the University of Heidelberg 
to study law. At the time of the general arm- 
ing of Germany against Napoleon I., he entered 
the Austrian Army at eighteen years of uge, 
and won a captain’s commission, and entered 
Paris with the allied armies. He was attached 
to the diplomatic mission sent to Norway, to 
force the king of that country to abdicate, A. 
year or two later military service called him 
into the interior of France, where he remained 
till 1820 as commandant of Arles and Taras- 
con. He next made, with General Frimont, 
the campaign against Naples. In 1824 he re- 
turned to Austria to devote himself wholly to 
the study of the natural sciences, in which he 
had already made considerable proficiency. 
After ten years of study, Baron yon Hiigel re- 
solved to undertake an extensive tour of 
scientific exploration. He engaged as com- 
panions of his travel a physician, a surgeon, a 
painter, and a naturalist, and embarked with 
them at Toulon, May 2, 1831. His tour oceu- 
pied more than six years. He visited a large 
part of Africa, Asia, and Australia, and, after 
surmounting extreme difficulties and. perils, 
returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope to 
Europe in 1837, bringing with him magnificent 
collections in natural science, which the ”us- 
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trian Government subsequently purchased, and 
a great number of important documents, 
which have served as the basis of valuable 
scientific reports and treatises. In 1850 he 
was sent to Florence as Austrian minister, and 
remained there till the expulsion of the Grand- 
_ duke in 1859, when he returned to Vienna. 
He was the founder and first president of the 
Austrian Horticultural Society, and a member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Vienna. His 
published works, which are very valuable, all 
relate to natural science and his explorations. 
The following are the most important: ‘‘Bo- 
tanic Archives of the Society of Horticulture 
of the Austrian Empire,” 1837; ‘Cashmere 
and the Empire of the Sikhs,” 4 vols., 184042 ; 
“The Basin of Cabul,” 2 vols., 185152 ; two 
addresses before the Association of German 
Naturalists, on his exploring tour, 1838 and 
1843, Other works on botany and zoology have 
been prepared from his collections brought 
home in 1837. 

~ HUNGARY, a country of Europe, formerly 
an independent kingdom, now united with 
Austria under one sovereign, but separated 
from it in point of administration.* The sepa- 
rate budget of the Hungarian crown-lands, con- 
sisting of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Transyl- 
vania, and the Military Frontier, also designat- 
ed as the trans-leithan provinces, shows a total 
revenue, for 1869, of 148,708,600 florins, against 
an expenditure of 158,201,795 florins, leaving a 
deficit of 9,493,195 florins. On January 1, 1870, 
the length of railroads in operation in the trans- 
leithan provinces amounted to 1,815 miles; in 
course of construction, 1,047 miles. The length 
of telegraph-lines, in 1869, was 6,284 miles; 
length of wire, 13,678 miles. 

In December, 1860, the Hungarian Diet ap- 
proved the budget for the year ending May 31, 
1870, and passed a law for the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment. The Lower House, after a 
minute scrutiny of the budget for public instruc- 
tion, came to the conclusion that the interests 
of the country would be best served by con- 
ferring full authority upon the ministry to in- 
troduce such reforms in the system of element- 
ary schools as they might deem necessary. 
The budget was then approved almost unani- 
mously. Minister Eétvés presented a law on 
liberty of conscience, and the unrestricted exer- 
cise of every forra of religion. 

A law, fixing the increase of the annual 
share of Hangary in the common budget of the 
empire, in consequence of the incorporation 
of the Military Frontier with the Hungarian 
crown-lands, was passed by 219 yeas against 12 
nays. . 

nN proposition, made in the Lower House of 
Deputies, for the prolongation of the tobacco 
monopoly, met with violent opposition, but was 
finally adopted upon the promise of the Minister 
of Finance that measures would be taken for 
its abolition in 1871. 


ODETTE TUE Bale ee esd eee ee 
* For statistics of the population and common finances 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, se¢ article AUSTRIA. 
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After the outbreak of the German-French 
War, Count Andrassy, president of the minis- 
terial council, stated, in behalf of the govern- 
ment, that it could only occupy a position of 
impartial benevolence toward each belligerent, 
but that, should any other power abandon its 
neutral attitude, Hungary might change her 
policy. A supplementary credit of five million 
florins was voted by the Diet, and authorization 
given to the government for the calling out of 
the army contingent for 1871 if necessary. 

During the year 1870 the nationality question 
was again agitated throughout the trans-leithan 
provinces, and did not fail to create serious em- 
barrassments for the ministry at Pesth. Count 
Andrassy had to make great efforts to allay the 
growing dissatisfaction of the Slavi. The dis- 
content of the latter and other non-Magyar 
nationalities was partly due to administrative 
measures on the part of the government, partly 
to their dream of a complete autonomy, and 
the formation of a Croatian, Servian, and Rou- 
manian state within the Austrian Empire. The 
influence of the people in the neighboring states 
of Servia and Roumania upon their brethren of 
the same nationality inthe Hungarian crown- 
lands was not undervalued by Count Andrassy, 
who was arxious to remain on good terms with 
the governments of those countries. When the 
question about the Servian fortresses was raised 
by Turkey, the interference of Austrian diplo- 
macy was solely due to the exertion of the Hun- 
garian prime-minister in behalf of Servia, the 
interests of which country he likewise served 
through his action on the question of the pro- 
jected Turkish railways through Servia. 

The Diet of Croatia, on May 14th, appointed 
a committee to examine and revise the treaty 
of compromise with Hungary. The leaders of 
the Croatian and South Slavic parties had a 
meeting at Sissek, when the formation of a con- 
federation of all the South Slavic countries was 
adopted in principle. The Sloventzi, however, 
declined to enter into the proposed plan, while 
the Croats opposed the union of Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, and Dalmatia, with the western prov- 
inces of Austria. 

A new religious sect was established in Hun- 
gary some ten years ago, called the Nazarenes. 
They were at first but few in number, but 
during the last seven or eight years have made 
many converts, and attracted a good deal of 
attention on the part of the government. Their 
religious creed was for along time wrapped up 
in mystery, until more recently the Hungarian 
press obtained full information concerning their 
tenets and principles of faith. The Nazarenes 
derive their creed exclusively from the New 
Testament, although they do not dispute the di- 
yine origin of the Old Testament, and acknowl- 
edge the historical and moral value of the apoc- 
ryphal books. They say that according to the 
Bible there are only two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. They do not baptize 
children, because a child cannot comprehend 
the doctrine of faith. The adults must make a 
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solemn promise that they will be guided by 
the lessons of Christ, and must bring proof of 
their previous irreproachable life. When these 
conditions have been complied with, they are 
conducted to a secluded spot by the elders of 
the community, and immersed in water, Any 
male member of the congregation may perform 
the rite of baptism. Children receive their 
name immediately after birth, without await- 
ing baptism. With regard to the distribution 
of the Lord’s Supper, they observe the same 
ceremonies as the Calvinists of the reformed 
Church. The Nazarenes regard matrimony as 
a purely civil institution. Their funeral cere- 
monies are extremely simple, all ostentation 
being strictly forbidden. The dead are not 
lamented, for they say that he who enters upon 
a better life ought not to be wept for. They 
have no holidays properly speaking, and do not 
consider Sunday sacred, inasmuch as the New 
Testament does not contain any positive com- 
mand on that point. They have no ordained 
priests or clergy, but every man is authorized 
to explain the Holy Writ. 

HUTTON, Asrauam B., an instructor of 
deaf-mutes, born at Albany, N. Y., December 
10, 1798; died at Stuyvesant’s Landing, on the 
Hudson, July 18, 1870. He was fond of study, 
and, having received a careful early academic 
training, he entered Union College in 1815, and 
graduated with honor in 1817. After spend- 
ing some weeks at home, he commenced the 
study of the law in the office of Messrs. Henry 
& McKoun in Albany, but subsequently relin- 
quished it, and in 1819 entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. After remaining there 
some time, his throat became so seriously af- 
fected that, by the advice of his physician, he 
gave up his design of entering the ministry. 
An assistant teacher was at this time wanted 
in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, then under the charge of Laurent 
Clerc, and Mr. Hutton was selected for that 
position. He soon became deeply interested in 
the deaf and dumb, and resolved to devote his 
life to the amelioration of their condition. In 
December, 1829, he received from the directors 
of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb an offer of the situation of assistant teach- 
er, but declined; and two years later, upon the 
retirement of Mr. Weld from the principalship 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mr. Hutton 
was appointed his successor. After a full and 
careful examination of the two systems of in- 
struction, he became conyinced of the superior- 
ity of that of signs with its auxiliaries, dactylol- 
ogy, writing, etc., over artificial articulation 
and lip-reading, and found no reason to sug- 
gest any alteration of the Sicard system, in- 
troduced into the institution by Mr. Clerc. 
For upward of forty years he discharged the 
arduous duties of principal with marked suc- 
cess and ability. About the beginning of 1869 
his health began to give way under the wear- 
ing care of so many years, but he continued 
to discharge the duties of his position with un- 
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wearied devotion, until his fast-failing strength 
induced him to spend a portion of his summer 
vacation with his sister in Stuyvesant, in. the 
hope of recruiting somewhat, but survived his 
arrival there only a few days. Mr. Hutton 
had a cultivated taste for the fine arts gemer- 
ally, and was skilful in several of the mechanic 
arts. In natural philosophy and chemistry 
he was well versed, and the new discoveries 
in those sciences were always a matter of spe- 
cial interest to him. His patience was inex- 
haustible, and his love for his pupils as well. as 
love for his work was the great secret of his 
remarkable success. 

HYDRAULIC PIPE. The history of hy- 
draulic mining in California has been one of bold 
engineering feats. In the conveyance of large 
quantities of water under great pressure—as 
in supplying cities where the houses and streets 
are at various elevations—cast-iron pipes have 
been almost invariably employed, the proper 
proportions of which haye been so well ascer- 
tained that little or no risk is incurred in their 
use. Wrought-iron pipes haye been discarded, 
one of the most serious objections against this 
material’ being its tendency to rust. But in 
California, where transportation and other 
items of expense are so costly, the use of cast- 
iron renders many enterprises unprofitable, 
and other material must be employed, espe- 
cially in gravel-mining, where water has to be 
conveyed for temporary purposes over great 
inequalities of ground, and in such quantities 
as to prohibit the use of cast-iron. Hence we 
find, in many places, that sheet-iron pipes are 
employed, and succeed under pressures which 
startle engineers of acknowledged ability. 

The Spring Valley Water Company, in San 
Francisco, convey their city supply of water 
from their reservoirs over a distance of 17 miles 
in two lines of skeet-iron pipes, 30 inches in 
diameter. These pipes are made with the cir- 
cular seams single riveted and the longitudinal 
seams double riveted, and with thicknesses 
and pressures as follows: No. 14 iron, 60 feet ; 
No. 12, 100 feet; No. 11, 200 feet; and.No. 9, 
250 feet. It was made in lengths of 24 feet 
and dipped in boiling asphaltum, in which it 
was allowed to remain until a complete union 
had taken place. This, done properly, is a per- 
fect protection against rust. This pipe has 
been in successful operation for many years. 
One line of 6,000 feet, after having been in use 
for ten years, was lifted and relaid in another 
place, being found in as good condition as 
when first put down. 

The success of this pipe led to the employ- 
ment of one of greater magnitude, to convey 
water to the Cherokee mines. <A ditch had 
been constructed from Concow Oreek to Yan- 
kee Hill, and from this place the water had to 
be carried across the ravine of the West Branch 
to the opposite mountain, whence it was con- 
ducted in a canal to the mines of Cherokee Flat. 

The inlet to the pipe is 150 feet above the 
outlet, with a vertical height from the lowest 
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point to grade-line of nine hundred feet. The 
pipe is 30 inches in diameter, and is intended 
to carry 1,900 miners’ inches of water. The 
thickness of iron used is No. 14 for 150 feet of 
pressure, No. 12 for 275 feet, No. 10 for 350 
feet, No. 7 for 425 feet, + for 600 feet, 5, for 
850 feet, and $ for 900 feet. The water is ad- 
mitted at the upper end from a cistern, with 
sand-box, etc., for settling any sand or gravel 
brought in from the ditch. The pipe has here 
an elbow dipping into the water to prevent 
the entrance of any air. Fifty feet from the 
iniet there is a stand-pipe to allow the es- 
cape of any air which may have got into the 
pipe, and to guard against an overhead of 
water. At different places, especially where 
depressions occur, are placed“air-valves, made 
with floats to allow the escape of air, which 
shut on the approach of water. If the water 
is drawn off, these open on the inside, prevent- 
ing the collapsing of the pipe from atmospheric 
pressure. The pipe was laid in a trench (five 
feet deep), from one end to the other, and cov- 


ILLINOIS. The most. important event of 
the year in the State of Illinois has been the 
framing of a new constitution, and its ratifica- 

-tion by the people. This work was undertaken 
and carried through with the greatest déliber- 
ation and care, and the result has been highly 
satisfactory to the citizens of the State, and to 
those interested in constitutional government 
everywhere. The new organic law probably 
presents one of the most complete and care- 
fully-prepared systeras now in operation, and 
many’of its features are entirely new; intro- 
duced after thoughtful consideration, and rati- 
fied after a thorough public canvassing of their 
merits. The movement for a revision of the 
constitution was begun in 1867, when the 
Legislature passed an act submitting to the 
people the question of holding a convention 
for this purpose. At the election of 1868 
there was a large majority in favor of the re- 
vision, and, in 1869, the Legislature took the 
necessary steps for the election of delegates 
and the holding of the convention. That body 
met on the 13th of December, and, after com- 
pleting its organization and distributing the 
work of making the first drafts of the various 
portions of the instrument among the appro- 
priate committees, adjourned over the holi- 
days. It reassembled on the 5th of January, 
and continued its sessions until the 18th of 
May, with the exception of a recess of four 
weeks, from the 17th of March to the 15th of 
April. The provisions reported by the differ- 
ent committees, on which there proved to be 
the widest differences of opinion, and conse- 
sequently the most extended debates, were 
finally submitted to a separate vote of the 
people. 


ered with earth to prevent any undue expan- 
sion and contraction in hot and in cold weather. . 
It does not extend quite to the bottom of the 
ravine, but is carried over on a truss-bridge at 
a height of about 70 feet. It was laid in lengths 
of 23 feet, which were riveted one to the other 
continuously, man-holes being placed every 
1,000 feet to allow the entrance of the work- 
men. The rivets used were: for No. 14 iron, 
4 wire; No. 12,4; No. 11,35; No. 9, $; and 
No. 7, $; driven cold. The first 4) was ma- 
chine-riveted cold, hand-riveted hot; 3; $; 
£; 4, driven hot. A steam riveting-machine 
was employed for nearly all of the pipe, giving 
better results than the hand-labor. 

The pipe was made at the rate of 1,100 
feet per day. The punching and shearing were 
done by machinery expressly designed for this 
pipe, and worked as high as 80 tons of iron 
daily. The pipe was manufactured and laid in 
place, and the water run through, in four 
months. The capacity of the pipe is 1,900 
miners’ inches, or 50 cubic feet per second. 


HE 


The constitution, as finally adopted by the 
convention, and submitted to the suffrages of 
the electors of the State, consists of fourteen 
articles. 

The first article simply defines the bounda- 
ries of the State. The second contains the 
Bill of Rights. This, besides the usual guaran- 
tees of civil and political liberty, has the fol- 
lowing sections: 


Srcrtion 8. The free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion, shall forever be guaranteed; and no person 
shall be denied any civil or political right, privilege, 
or capacity, on account of his religious opinions ; 
but the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall 
not be construed: to dispense with oaths or affirma- 
tions, excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the peace or safety of the 
State. No person shall be required to attend or sup- 
port any ministry or place of worship against his 
consent, nor shall. any preference be given by law to 
any religious denomination or mode of worship. 

xc, 4. Every person may freely speak, write, and 
publish on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty; and, in all trials for libel, both 
civil and criminal, the truth, when published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufii- 
cient defence. 

Src. 13. Private property shall not be taken or 
damaged for public use without just compensation. 
Such compensation, when not made by the State 
shall be ascertained by a jury, as shall be prescribed 
by law, -The fee of land taken for railroad tracks, 
without the consent of the owners thereof, shall re- 
main in such owners, subject to the use for which it 
is taken. 

Sxo. 19. Every person ought to find a certain rem- 
edy in the laws for all injuries and wrongs which he 
may receive in his person, property, or reputation ; 
he ought to obtain, by law, right and justice freely 
and without being obliged to purchase it, completely 
and without denial, promptly and without delay. 


Article three makes the usual distribution 
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of the power of government into legislative, 
executive, and judicial, and article four is 


devoted to the legislative department. It 


provides that an election of members shall 
take place on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday of November, 1870, and every two 
years thereafter, the Governor having power 
at any time to issue writs of election to fill 
vacancies. Persons who haye been convicted 
of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crimes, 
and ‘any person who has been or may be a 
collector or holder of public moneys, who 
shall not have accounted for and paid over, 
according to law, all such moneys due from 
him,” are rendered ineligible. All members 
of the General Assembly before entering upon 


_ their official duties are required to take the 


following oath: 


“T do solemnly swear Ne affirm) that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois, and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of Senator (or ae Peed ie 
according to the best of my ability; and that I have 
not, knowingly or intentionally, paid or contributed 
any thing, or made any promise in the nature of a 
bribe, to directly or indirectly influence «any vote at 
the election at which I was chosen to fill the said 
office, and have not accepted, nor will I accept or 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, from any corporation, company, or 
person, for any vote or influence I may give or with- 

old on any bill, resolution, or appropriation, or for 
any other official act.”” This oath shall be adminis- 
tered by a Judge of the Supreme or Circuit Court in 
the hall of the House to which the member is elect- 
ed, and the Secretary of State shall record and file 
the oath subscribed by each member. Any member 
who shall refuse to take the oath herein prescribed 
shall forfeit his office, and every member who shall 


_ be convicted of having sworn falsely, or of violating 


his said oath, shall forfeit his office and be dis- 
qualified thereafter from holding any office of profit 
or trust in this State. 


There are to be 51 Senators elected for four 
years, and 153 Representatives chosen for two 
years, and an apportionment is to be made 
every ten years, by dividing the population of 
the State, as ascertained by the Federal census, 
by these two factors, in order to determine the 
senatorial and representative districts, each 
district containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of inhabitants, and being of 
contiguous and compact territory. At the 
time of each decennial apportionment after 
1870, the number of Representatives is to be 
increased six for every 500,000 increase of 
population. The sessions of the Legislature 
are to begin on the first Monday in the January 
after the biennial election of members. The 
usual powers and duties are granted to the Le- 
gislature, but those having reference to the 
appropriation or use of public funds are very 
carefully guarded. The old constitation had 
been very lax in this regard, and great atten- 
tion was paid to remedying its defects. Ap- 
propriation of money in any private bill is 
prohibited, and no money can be used for any 
other purpose than that for which it is appro- 
priated bylaw. The following important pro- 


visions are made restricting the power of the 
Legislature to incur indebtedness, and pro- 
hibiting fees and extra compensation to public 
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Srotron 18. Each General Assembly shall provic 
for all the appropriations necessary for the ordinary — 
and contingent expenses of the government until 
the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the 
adjournment of the next regular session, the aggre- 
gate amount of which shall not be increased wit: out 
a vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each” 
House, nor exceed the amount of revenue authorized — 
by law to be raised in such time}; and all appro-— 
priations, gener or special, requiring money to be 

aid out of the State Treasury, from funds belong- — 
ing to the State, shall end with such fiscal quarter: 
Provided, the State may, to meet casual deficits or — 
failures in revenues, contract debts, never to exceed 
in the aggregate two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; and moneys thus borrowed shall be ap- 
plied to the purpose for which they were obtained, 
or to pay the debtethus created, and to no other 
purpose; and no other debt, except for the purpose 
of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or 
defending the State in war (for payment of which 
the faith of the State shall be pledged), shall be 
contracted, unless the law authorizing the same shall, 
at a general election, have been submitted to the 
people, and have received a majority of the votes 
cast for members of the General Assembly at such 
election. The General Assembly shall provide for 
the publication of said law, for three months, at 
least, before the vote of the people shall be taken 
upon the same; and provision shall be made at the. 
time for the payment of the interest annually, as it 
shall accrue, by a tax levied for the purpose, or from 
other sourees of revenue; which law, providing for 
the payment of such interest by such tax, shall be 4 
irrepealable until such debt be paid: And provided, 
Further, that the law levying the tax shall be sub- 
mitted to the people with the law authorizing the 
debt to be contracted. : 

Src. 19. The General Assembly shall never grant 
or authorize extra compensation, fee, or allowance, 
to any public officer, agent, servant, or contrac- 
tor, after service has been rendered or a contract 
made, nor authorize the payment of any claim, or part 
thereof, hereafter chet against the State under an: 
agreement or contract made without express authori- 
ty of law; and all such unauthorized agreements or 
contracts shall be null and void: Provided, the Gen- 
eral Assembly may make appropriations for expendi- 
tures incurred in suppressing insurrection or repel- 
ling invasion. 

Src. 20. The State shall never pay, assume, or be-= 
come responsible for the debts or liabilities of, or 
in any manner give, loan, or extend its credit to, or 
in aid of, any public or private corporation, associa- 
tion, or individual. 


is 


Each member is allowed five dollars per day 
for his services, and ten cents for every mile 
of necessary travel, together with fifty dollars 
per session for postage, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses. 

One of the greatest abuses under the old 
constitution was that of special legislation, and 
it was determined to cut this down to the low- 
est possible point. The new instrument spe- 
cifically prohibits such legislation with respect 
to a large number’ of matters in which it had 
been common, and the additional provision is 
made that, ‘in all other cases where a general 
law can be made applicable, no special law 
shall be enacted.” Another attempt to reform 
an old abuse and promote economy was em- 
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bodied in a section requiring all work done for 
the State government, or material supplied to 
it, to be contracted for with the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, the Legislature fixing the 
maximum price. Among the miscellaneous 
provisions of this article are the following: 

Sxorton 27. The General Assembly shall have no 
power to authorize lotteries or gift enterprises, for 
any purpose, and shall pass laws to prohibit the sale 
of lottery or gift enterprise tickets in the State. 

Sno, 28. No law shall be passed which shall oper- 
ate to extend the term of any public officer after his 
election or appointment. 

Sxo. 29. It shall be the duty of the General As- 
sembly to pass such laws as may be necessary for the 
protection of operative miners, i providing for ven- 
tilation, when the same may be required, and the 
construction of escapement sharfs or such other ap- 
pliances as may secure safety in all coal-mines, and 
to provide for the enforcement of said laws by such 
penalties and punishments as may be deemed proper. 

Many important changes. are also made in 
the article on the Executive Department. For- 
merly while the Legislature was at liberty to 
pass a law for any special or private purpose, 
and make appropriations at will, the Governor 
could exercise no check nor control over its 
action. The result had been that the capital 
was overrun with lobbyists during the sessions 
of the General Assembly, and they were en- 
abled to carry every thing before them. 

All the executive officers, except the Treas- 
urer, are hereafter to be elected for a term of 
four years. The official term of the Treasurer 
is to be two years. There was considerable 
debate in the convention on the subject of the 
length of time most expedient for the terms of 
office in the several departments of govern- 
ment, some contending that frequent appeals 
to the popular suffrages tend to fix responsi- 
bility and secure an honest administration, and 
others arguing that experienced officials must 
necessarily be more efficient, and should there- 
fore be retained in office. The terms finally 
settled upon were the result of a compromise 
between these different views. 

The Governorsis required, at the beginning 
of each session of the Legislature and at the 
end of his official term, to give information of 
the condition of the State, and recommend 
such measures as he may deem expedient. He 
must also ‘account to the General Assembly, 
and accompany his message with a statement 
of all moneys received and paid out by him 
from any funds subject to his order, with 
vouchers, and, at the commencement of each 
regular session, present estimates of the amount 
of money required to be raised by taxation for 
all purposes.” The powers ordinarily exer- 
cised by a chief executive officer are conferred 
upon him, including that of putting a “veto” 
upon all measures which do not meet with his 
approval, and returning them for further con- 
sideration, after which they can be passed only 
by a two-thirds vote. The other executive 
officers have the usual powers and duties at- 
tached to their several positions. All are to 
receive fixed salaries, to be established by law, 
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and not to be increased or diminished during 
their official terms, and any fees, perquisites, 
and extra compensation, are prohibited. This 
last-named provision does away with what had 
been a prolific source of corruption under the 
old constitution. At the close of this article 
a definition of an office is given in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Sxo, 24, An office is a public position, created by 
the constitution or law, continuing during the pleas- 
ure of the appointing power, or for a fixed time, 
with a successor elected or appointed. An employ- 
ment is an agency, for a temporary purpose, which 
ceases when that purpose is accomplished. 


The sixth article vests the judicial powers 
of the State in a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, 
County Courts, and justices of the peace, with 
special provisions for Cook County (contain- 
ing the city of Chicago). The Supreme Court 
is to consist of seven judges, elected in sepa- 
rate districts for a term of nine years, and 
drawing a yearly salary of $4,000. This is an 
increase of four in the number of judges. The 
Supreme Court is the tribunal of last appeal in 
the State, but appellate courts may be created 
after the year 1874, to be held by the judges 
of the Circuit Courts. The State is to be di- 
vided into circuits, not to exceed in number 
one for every 100,000 inhabitants, and in each 
of these a judge is to be elected to serve a term 
of six years and receive a salary of $3,000 a 
year. The Circuit Courts have original jurisdic- 
tion of all causes in law and equity, and are to 
hold at least two terms every year in each 
county of the State. The County Courts have 
jurisdiction of matters of probate, settlement 
of estates, etc., and the judges are elected, 
one in each county, for a term of four years. 
The county of Cook forms a circuit by itself, 
with four judges, and has besides a Superior 
Court and a Criminal Court. The judges in 
all these are elected for six years, and receive 
salaries to be fixed by law. All justices of 
the peace, police magistrates, and constables, 
are to be elected, except in the city of Chica- 
go, where, on the recommendation of a major- 
ity of the judges of the Oircuit, Superior, and 
County Courts, the justices of the peace may 
be appointed by the Governor. 

An attempt was made in the convention to 
provide in the judiciary article for a submis- 
sion to a vote of the people in 1873 the ques- 
tions whether the judges of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts should not thereafter be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and hold office dur- 
ing life or good behavior. The subject was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, but never 
reported on. Another innovation which was 
proposed, but not adopted, was one giving 
juries in all criminal cases the privilege “if in 
their minds the evidence warrants it, besides 
the verdict of ‘ guilty,’ or ‘not guilty,’ to also 
bring in a verdict of ‘not found ’—such ver- 
dict of ‘not found’ to leave the accused in the 
same situation as now under the law, when a 
justice of the peace discharges a prisoner on 
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the examining trial, or when the grand jury 
ignores the bill in such case.” 104 
Among the general provisions of the judi- 
ciary article as adopted is the following: 
‘Suction 81. All judges of Courts of Record, infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court, shall, on or before the 
first day of June, of each year, report in writing to 
the judges of the Supreme Court such defects and 
omissions in the laws as their experience may sug- 
gest ; and the judges of the Supreme Courts shall, on 
or before the first day of January, of each year, re- 
port in Lain to the Governor such defects and 
omissions in the constitution and laws as they may 
find to exist, together with appropriate forms of bills 
to cure such defects and omissions in the laws. And 
the judges of the several Circuit Courts shall report 
to the next General Assembly the number of days 
they have held court in the several counties com- 
prising their respective circuits the preceding two 
years, : 
The seventh article relates to, the right of 
suffrage, and the section conferring that privi- 


lege is in the following words: 

Srotron 1. Every person having resided in this 
State one year, in the county ninety days, and in the 
election district thirty days next preceding any elec- 
tion therein, who was an elector in this State on the 
first day of April, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight, or obtained a cer- 
tificate of naturalization before any Court of Record 
in this State prior to the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy, or who shall be a male citizen of the United 
States above the age of twenty-one years, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election. 


There is no other restriction on the exercise 
of the right of voting except that the General 
Assembly is required to pass laws excluding 
therefrom ‘persons convicted of infamous 
crimes.”’ Besides these provisions, three other 
propositions relating to the same subject were 
submitted in the convention. A minority of 
the committee to whom the article on suffrage 
was intrusted reported in favor of restricting 
the privilege to ‘“‘ white male inhabitants.” A 
second minority report recommended that the 
question of striking out the word “ white” be 
separately submitted to a vote of the people. 

The question of woman suffrage also came 
up. During the early part of the sittings of 
the convention, a meeting of men and women 
in favor of female suffrage was held at Spring- 
field, at which resolutions were passed calling 
upon the delegates to incorporate into the new 
constitution provisions allowing women to 
vote on the same terms with men, or at least 
to submit the question of allowing them this 
privilege to a vote of the people. In response 
to this appeal the following resolutions were 
offered and referred to the Committee on Suf- 
frage : 

Whereas, It is the pride and boast of the true 
American citizen that his country is a progressive 
one; taking no step backward, but always reachin 
forward to a more perfect freedom and equality ; and, 

Whereas, In sympathy with the progressive spirit, 
a majority of the States of the Federal Union have 
Just conferred citizenship and suffrage upon the 
black man ; and, 

Whereas, There are found in the several counties 
Ol this State associations known as ‘¢ Woman's Suf- 


frage Associations,” with a general head, which is ’ 


now in session at the capital of the State, which 
associations, general and local, have demanded of 
this body a provision guaranteeing to their members 
and all other females in the State the right of suf- 
frage; therefore be it Rake! 
‘Russlead, That the Committee on the Right of Suf- 


frage be instructed to report to this convention a— 


proposition in accordance with this request and the 
request of the many petitions numerously signed 
which have from time to time been presented to this 


body. ace 

‘avolwel That the same committee report upon the 
propriety of submitting the suffrage proposition as 
an independent one, to be yoted for or against by the 
women of the State, whoif electors would be eligible 
under the election laws of the State, and that if a 
majority of all such women electors shall vote for 
said propositions then it shall become a part of the 
constitution, otherwise the propositions shall not be 
a part of the organic law of this State. Laiky no- 


After the reports of the committee, Mr. 
Buxton proposed the following additional sec- 
tion : 79 

The question of woman suffrage shall be submitted 
to a separate vote, at the time of the submission of 
the constitution, in such manner as may be provided 
in the schedule, and if, upon a canvass of the votes 
cast on the question, a majority thereof shall be 
found ‘‘ for woman suffrage,”’ then the word ‘* male” 
shall be stricken out of section one of the suffrage ar- 
ticle, otherwise not. 


This was adopted by a yote of forty to 
twenty-one, but soon after protests were, re- 
ceived from various parts of the State declaring 
that the women did not desire this supposed 
concession in their behalf. A petition froxa 
Peoria, signed by over 1,300 women, was in 
the following words: 


To the Honorable the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Illinois: 

The undersigned, women of the county of —— 
fearing that a small minority of our countrywomen 
by their boldness and misdirected zeal, may succee 
in carrying a measure which we believe to Be preju- 
dicial to the highest interests of our sex, if not in 
direct opposition to both divine and natural laws, 
and understanding that petitions urging the omission 
of the word maxx from the constitution which you 
are engaged in preparing, have been presented-to 
your honorable body, we feel it*our duty to enter 
our solemn protest, and declare that we are unaltera- 
bly opposed to any action upon your part, which 
shall confer upon the women of the State of Illinois 
the right of suffrage. And we also declare that we 
are opposed to any action upon the part of Congress 
looking to a like result through an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. All of which is respectfully 
submitted to your honorable body, 


? 


At the meeting where this counter-move- 
ment was set on foot these resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That we are unqualifiedly opposed to 
giving the elective franchise to women. 

Resolved, That, while we admit the necessity of ex- 
tensive reform, both in the political and social rela- 
tions of life, we deny that the bestowal of the right 
of suffrage on woman would in any way hasten that 
reform, 

Resolved, That woman’s sphere of duty is distinct 
from man’s, and is well defined; and that, as going 
to the polls forms no part of it, we will strenuously 
oppose this movement as an invasion of our right not 
to do man’s work. 

Resolved, Therefore, that we are the true advocates 
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of woman’s rights, and that those of our sex who are 
clamoring for suffrage should cail themselves the 
“man’s rights’? party, since they are grasping after 
duties, powers, and privileges that naturally belong 
to the stronger sex. 


_. When the constitwtion was in the hands of 
the Committee on Revision, a motion was made, 
and carried by a vote of thirty-three to twenty- 
eight, that the committee be instructed “to 
strike out the section heretofore adopted by 
this convention, submitting to a vote of the 

people the question of female suffrage.” 

__ Another proposition, which was considered 
with the suffrage report, and finally reported, 
was expressed as follows: j 

‘Sxotron —. Every person of sound mind and law- 
ful age, having a residence in any election precinct 
or district in this State, shall be entitled to vote upon 
any proposition submitted at any meeting or election 
to raise money by taxation upon the property of 
such person liable to taxation, for any purpose what- 
ever; and no person shall vote upon any proposition 
submitted to raise money by taxation at.any such 
meeting or election unless such person is the owner 
of property that would be subjected to a tax if the 
proposition so submitted should be carried at such 
meeting or election. 


Article eight directs the General Assembly 
to “provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all the children of the 
State may receive a common-school educa- 
tion.” An ineffectual attempt was made to 
obtain a declaration in favor of separate schools 
for white and colored children. Among the 
other propositions which failed to meet the 
approbation of a majority of the delegates was 
one prohibiting either the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools or the compulsion of its 
use; one abolishing and forever prohibiting 
corporal punishment in the schools; and one 
compelling parents, having children of the 
school-age, to send them to the common 
schools, ‘provided sickness does not prevent 
or education is not elsewhere provided.” 

The following is among the sections adopted: 

Srorton 8. Neither the General Assembly nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 
public corporation, shall ever make any appropria- 
tion or pay from any public fund whatever, in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support 
or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific institution 
controlled by ay chureh or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, 
money, or other pérsonal property, ever be made by 
the State or any such public corporation, to any 
ehurch or for any sectarian purpose. 


The old constitution was entirely silent on 
the subject of education, and the present school 
system was created by the Legislature in 1849 
without any express authority, much doubt 
being then and afterward entertained respect- 
ing its legality, although it was always heartily 
sustained by the people. 

Article nine covers the subject of revenue, 
and provides for the levy and collection of 
taxes. The Legislature is prohibited from re- 
leasing, discharging, or commuting the taxes 
of any county, town, or district, or the in- 
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habitants thereof or property therein, and 
county authorities are not allowed to assess 
taxes amounting in the aggregate to more 
than seventy-five cents on one hundred dollars’ 
valuation. Counties, cities, towns, school dis- 
tricts, and other municipal corporations, are 
forbidden to incur indebtedness amounting to 
more than five per cent. on value of taxable 
property therein. 

The tenth article relates to the constitution 
and government of the counties. Besides the 
regular county officers, each county is to have 
a board of three commissioners, who shall 
“hold sessions for the transaction of county 
business as shall be provided by law;” and 
Cook County is to have fifteen commissioners, 


.ten of whom are to be elected in Chicago. The 


county boards have power to fix within certain 
limits the compensation of all county officers, 
“with the amount of their necessary clerk- 
hire, stationery, fuel, and other expenses.” 
All fees and allowances in excess of the regular 
compensation of county officers are to be paid 
into the Treasury, and each officer is required 
to make a sworn statement of their amount. 

The eleventh article covers the important 
subject of corporations, one which was very 
inadequately provided for under the old con- 
stitution. It forbids the creation of corpora- 
tions by special law, and declares that all 
charters or grants of special or exclusive privi- 
leges, which shall not have been in operation 
ten days before the constitution shall go into 
effect, shall thereafter have no validity. The 
General Assembly is directed to provide that, 
in all elections of directors or managers, the 
stockholders shall have the right to vote for the 
number of shares owned by them. The cre- 
ation of a State bank is prohibited, and no law 
authorizing or creating corporations with 
banking powers can go into effect until it has 
been approved by a vote of the people. The 
suspension of specie payments by banking in- 
stitutions is prohibited. The subject of rail- 
road corporations received a large share of at- 
tention. Several resolutions were offered, and 
a good deal of discussion entered into touching 
the power and wealth of these organizations, 
and the danger of their encroaching upon the 
rights of the people, and invading with their 
influence all departments of the State govern- 
ment. One speaker declared that the people 
“must soon provide a remedy against the en- 
croachment of this modern despotism upon 
public and private rights, or the time will 
come, and that speedily, when the railways of 
the State and of the country will go down in 
bloody strife before the rights and powers of 
the people.” The result of an extended con- 
sideration of the subject was the adoption of 
the following sections : 

Srcrion 9. Every railroad corporation organized or 
doing business in this State, under the laws or au- 
thority thereof, shall have and maintain a public 
office or place in this State for the transaction of its 
business, where transfers of its stock shall be made, 
and in which shall be kept, for public inspection, 
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books, in which shall be recorded the amount of capi- 

tal stock subscribed, and by whom; the names of the 
owners of its stock, and the amounts owned by them 
respectively ; the amount of stock paid in, and by 
wltom; the transfers of said stock ; the amounts of 
its liabilities, and the names and place of residence 
of its officers. ‘The directors of every railroad corpo- 
ration shall annually make areport, under oath, to the 
‘Auditor of Public Accounts, or some officer to be des- 
ignated by law, of all their acts and, doings, which 
report shall include such matters relating to railroads 
as may be prescribed by law. And the General As- 
sembly shall pass laws enforcing by suitable penal- 
ties the provisions of this section. 

Sno. 10. The rolling-stock, and all other movable 
property belonging to any railroad company or cor- 
poration in this State, shall be considered personal 
property, and shall be liable to execution and sale 
in the same manner as the personal Bree of indi- 
viduals, and the General Assembly shall pass no law 
exempting any such property from execution and sale. 

Suc. 11. No railroad corporation shall consolidate 
its stock, property, or franchises with any other rail- 
road corporation owning a parallel or Sm daa line ; 
and in no case shall any consolidation take place ex- 
cept upon public notice given, of at least sixty days, to 
all stockholders, in such manner as may be provided 
by law. A majority of the directors of any railroad 
corporation now incorporated, or hereafter to be in- 
corueaviet by the laws of this State, shall be citizens 
and residents of this State. 

Szo. 12. Railways heretofore constructed or that 
may hereafter be constructed in this State are here- 
by declared public highways, and shall be free to all 
persons for the transportation of their persons and 
property thereon, under such regulations as may be 

rescribed by law. And the General Assembly shall 
rom time to time pass laws establishing reasonable 
maximum rates of charges for the transportation of 
passengers and freight on the different railroads in 
this State. 

Sxo,'13. No railroad corporation shall issue any 
stock or bonds, except for money, labor, or property 
actually received and applied to the purposes for which 
such corporation was created; and all stock dividends, 
and other fictitious increase of the capital stock or in- 
debtedness of any such corporation, shall be void. 
The capital stock of no railroad corporation shall be 
increased for any purpose, except upon giving sixty 
days’ public notice, in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

Sro, 14. The exercise of the power and the right 
of eminent domain shall never be so construed or 
abridged as to prevent the taking, by the General 
Assembly, of the property and franchises of incor- 
porated companies already organized, and subjecting 
them to the public necessity the same as of individuals. 
The right of trial by jury shall be held inviolate in 
all trials of claims for compensation, when, in the ex- 
ercise of the said right of eminent domain, any in- 
corporated company shall be interested either for or 
against the exercise of said right. j 

Sxo, 15. The General Assembly shall pass laws to 
correct abuses and prevent unjust discrimination and 
extortion in the rates of freight and passenger tariffs 
on the different railroads in this State, and enforce 
such laws i adequate penalties to the extent, if ne- 
cessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their property 
and franchises. 

Article twelye authorizes the organization 
and equipment of a militia composed of ‘all 
able-bodied male persons resident in the State, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five,” 
except such as are exempted by law. Those 
having conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms cannot be compelled to do militia duty 
“in time of peace,” provided they ‘pay an 
equivalent’ for their exemption. 
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The thirteenth article has reference to 
warehouses, and declares that all elevators or 
store-houses, where grain or other property is 
stored for a compensation, shall be public 
warehouses. The duty of the owners or mana- 
gers is fixed by the following sections: 


Sxorron 2. The owner, lessee, or manager, of each 
and every public warehouse situated in any town or 
city of not less than one hundred thousan inhabit- 
ants, shall make weekly statements under oath, be- 
fore some officer to be designated by law, and keep 
the same posted in some conspicuous place in the 
office of such warehouse, and shall also file a copy 
for public examination in such place as shall be des- 
ignated by law, which statement shall correctly set 
forth the amount and grade of each and eyery kind 
of grain in such warehouse, together with such other 

roperty as may be stored therein, and what ware- 

ouse receipts have been issued, and are, at the time 
of making such statement, outstanding therefor ; 
and shall, on the copy posted in the warehouse, note 
daily such changes as eek be made in the quantit. 
and grade of grain in such warehouse; and the dif- 
ferent grades of grain shipped in separate lots shall 
not be mixed with inferior or superior gradesewithout 
the consent of the owner or consignee thereof. 

Sxo. 3. The owners of properly stored in any ware- 
house, or holder ofa receipt for the same, shall always 
be at liberty to examine such property stored, and all 
the books and records of the warehouse in regard to 
such property. 

All railroad companies are made responsible 
to the owner for the delivery of property 
shipped, at its destination, and required to 
give receipts for the amount, and, in all cases 
to make, or allow to be made, connections 
with their track, so that the ‘‘ consignee, pub- 
lie warehouse, and any coal-bank or coal-yard 
may be reached by the cars of said railroad.” 
It is made the duty of the General Assembly 
to pass laws to prevent the issue of fraudulent 
receipts, and to give full effect to this article 
of the constitution, ‘‘ which shall be liberally 
construed, so as to. protect producers and 
shippers.” The occasion for careful provisions 
relating to warehouses is set forth im the fol- 
lowing resolution, by which the subject was 
first introduced to the attention of the con- 
vention: 

Resolved, That the facility with which our markets 
are manipulated, and perverted, by reason of fictiti- 
ous and spurious pede issued by storehouse men 
all over our State, calls for prone and radical re- 
form, and, unless something be done to prohibit this 
growing evil, the dignity that has heretofore charac- 
terized that department of trade (the commerce of 
our country) will have sunk to the humiliating level 
of the professional gambler. It is now a very com- 
mon transaction for warehousmen to issue receipts 
representing grain in store, when, in fact, such re- 
ceipts have no intrinsic value. Frauds of such magni- 
tude cannot safely be tolerated in the light of our 
civilization. 

Without admitting too much, therefore, let a clause 
be inserted in our constitution making it obligatory 
on the General Assembly to abate the nuisance by 
appropriate legislation. 


The fourteenth and last article of the con- 
stitution relates to its future amendment. The 
Legislature may, by a two-thirds vote, submit 
to a popular* ballot the question of holding a 
convention for the revision of that instrument, 
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or may itself propose amendments to be voted 
on at a regular election, but it cannot ‘ pro- 
pose amendments to more than one article at 
the same session, nor to the same article oftener 
than once.in four years.” 
Besides the provisions contained in the sev- 
eral articles of the constitution, a number of 
others were proposed and discussed, and some 
of these were finally submitted to a separate 
vote of the people. The most important was 
one providing for a representation of the po- 
litical minority in the lower branch of the 
Legislature. The principle involved in this 


section has been extensively discussed, but. 


never before put in operation in this country. 
It was regarded by the convention and the 
press of the State in the light of an important 
experiment. The section, if adopted, was to 
take the -place of the seventh and eighth sec- 
tions of the legislative article, and is in. the 
following words: 

The House of Representatives shall consist of 
three times the number of the members of the Sen- 
ate, and the term of office shall be two years. Three 
representatives ‘shall be elected in each senatorial 
district at the general election in the year a. p. 1872 
and every two years thereafter. In all elections of 
representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may 
cast as many votes for one candidate as there are 
representatives to be elected, or may distribute the 
same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, 
as he shall see fit, and the candidate highest in votes 
shall be declared elected. 


The subject of town and county subscrip- 
tions to railroads was also debated at consider- 
able length, and the following provision finally 
adopted, subject to the approval of the people 
by .a separate vote: 

No county, town, township, or other municipality, 
shall ever become subscriber to the capital stock of 
any railroad or private corporation, or make donation 
to, or loan its credit in aid of such corporation: Pro- 
vided, however, that the adoption of this article shall 
not be construed as affecting the right of any muni- 
cipality to make such subscriptions where the same 
haye been authorized, under existing laws, by a vote 
of the people of such municipalities prior to such 
adoption. 

Two other matters which occupied a good 
deal of attention, and were also submitted to 
separate votes, related to the Illinois Central 
Railroad and the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
When the former of these. great works was 
first projected, in 1851, the State Legislature 
had not only granted to it a right of way 
through the entire length of the State, but had 
donated alternate sections of land on each side 
of the track, to aid in its construction. Jn 
return for this valuable grant the company 
was required to pay into the State Treasury 
seven per cent. of its revenue. An attempt 
was made in the convention to obtain a release 
of the company from this obligation. The 
section separately submitted, relating to this 
subject, was as follows: 

No contract, obligation, or liability whatever, of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company to pay any 
money into the State Treasury, nor any lien of the 
State upon or right to tax property of said company, 
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in accordance with the provisions of the charter of 
said company, approved February 10, 1857, shall be 
released, suspended, modified, altered, omitted or 
in any manner diminished or impaired by legisla- 
tive or other authority ; and all moneys derived from 
said company, after the payment of the State debt, 
shall be appropriated ee set apart for the payment 
of the ordinary expenses of the State government, 
and for no other purposes whatever. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was built 
by the State, and has always been under its 
control, and the question of allowing its sale 
or lease gave rise to the most protracted de- 
bate of the entire session of the convention. 
This work cost over $6,000,000, and it was 
claimed had never been a profitable invest- 
ment. On the one side, it was urged that its 
management by private owners would be more 
efficient and more for the interests of the peo- 
ple than it had ever been in the hands of State 
officials. On the other hand, it was argued 
that the canal might be made a valuable source 
of revenue to the State, and, if it had been 
badly managed heretofore, there should be a 
reform of the system rather than an abandon- 
ment of the property. The proposition finally 
submitted to the people was expressed as fol- 
lows: 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold 
or leased until the specitic proposition for the sale or 
lease thereof shall first have been submitted to a vote 
of the people of the State, at a general election, and 
have been epprosied by a majority of all the votes 
polled at such election. 

The General Assembly shall never loan the credit 
of the State, or make appropriations from the Treas- 
ury thereof, in aid of railroads or canals: Provided, 
that any surplus earnings of any canal may be appro- 
priated for its enlargement or extension. 


A Committee on Federal Relations had been 
originally appointed in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and reported an article consisting of 
three sections, expressing their views of the 
relation which the State bore to the Federal 
Union. After some discussion, it was deter- 
mined not to incorporate this in the constitu- 
tion, but its substance was embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted by a 


vote of 42 to 18: 


Resolved, That the State of Dlinois shall be and for- 
ever remain one of the United States of America, and 
amember of the American Federal Union; and no 
power exists in the people of this or any other State 
of the Federal Union to secede or dissolve their con- 
nection therewith, or perform any act tending to im- 

air, subvert, or resist, the supreme authority of the 
nited States. 

Resolved, That every citizen of the State owes para- 
mount allegiance to the Constitution and Government 
of the United States ; and the laws and treaties made 
in peaenee thereof shall be the supreme law of the 
land. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
confers full powers on the Federal Government to 
maintain and perpetuate its existence; and whenso- 
ever any State, or any portion of the States, or the 

eople thereof, attempt to secede from the Federal 
asou. or forcibly resist the execution of its laws, 
the Federal Government may, by warrant of the Con- 
stitution, employ armed force in coercing and com- 
pelling obedience to its authority. 


The following was also adopted: 
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Resolved, That we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the State of Hlinois, in Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled, do hereby recommend to our 
representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
and request of them, that they labor to secure the 
pen of the national capital to some point in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

A minority of the Committee on Federal 
Relations made a report expressing their dis- 
sent from the views set forth by the majority, 
and recommending the following as an article 
of the constitution : 

_ The General Assembly shall not ratify any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States until a 
general election for members of the General As- 
sembly shall have been held, after such amendment 


shall have been proposed by Congress to the Legis- 
latures of the respective States. 


Arguments of considerable length were de- 
livered on the right of the State’ to interfere 
with provisions of the Federal Constitution 
respecting the ratification of amendments, and 
the article was rejected by a vote of 22 to 33. 

The work of framing the constitution having 
been finished, a schedule was appended pro- 
viding for its submission to a vote of the people, 
at an election to be held on the first Saturday 
of July. Besides the vote on the instrument 
as a whole, and on the sections already men- 
tioned as separately submitted, a distinct ballot 
was to be taken on the portion of the article 
on corporations relating to railroads, on the 
article entitled ‘‘ Counties,’ that entitled 
‘“‘Warehouses,’’ and on the question of requir- 
ing a three-fifths vote to remove a county-seat. 
The constitution, if adopted, was to go into 
operation on the 8th of August, and the Goy- 
ernor and Secretary of State were required to 
make the apportionment for members of the 
Legislature, founded on the census of 1870, 
provided it should be ascertained before the 
23d of September, otherwise the State census 
of 1865 was to be used. Provision is made for 
holding the first election under the constitu- 
tion in conformity with its requirements, so 
as to set all the machinery of government 
throughout the State, local as well as general, 
in full operation under the new system. 

The special election at which the vote was 
taken on the constitution, and the various pro- 
visions separately submitted, was held on the 
2d of July, and the result is fully set forth in 
the following proclamation of the Governor: 


Strate or Intivors, Department or State. 


Pursuant to the provisions of section eleven of the 
schedule of the constitution adopted by the people of 
the State of Illinois, on Saturday, the second day of 
July, a. p. 1870, I, John M. Palmer, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim that, on the 
twenty-seventh day of July, a. p. 1870, the official 
abstracts of the vote cast_on the said second day of 
July, A. p. 1870, by the electors of the several coun- 
ties of the State of Mlinois, for and against the adop- 
tion of the pangesad new constitution of the State of 
Illinois, and for and against the adoption of the sev- 
eral articles severally submitted therewith, were 
duly canvassed by the Secretary of State, Auditor, 
and Treasurer of the State, in my presence, and that 
the result of said canvass was as follows: 


For the new constitution, there were 134,227 votcs. 
Against the new constitution, there were 35,448 votes, 
For the sections relating to railroads in the article en- 


titled Corporations, 144,750 votes. ~ ai 

Against the sections relating to railroads, in the article 
entitled Corporations, 23,525 votes. 

For the article entitled Counties, 136,815 votes. 

Against the article entitled Counties, 31,644 votes. 

For the article entitled Warehouses, 143,533 votes. 

Against the article entitled Warehouses, 22,702 votes. 

For a three-fifths vote to remove county-seats, 127,077 
votes. ; ; 

Against a three-fifths vote to remove county-seats, 
41,417 votes. : 

or the section relating to the Illinois Central Railroad, 

147,032 votes. ¢ , 

Against the section relating to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, 21,310 votes. ‘ ; 

For the section relating to minority representation, 
99,022 votes. 

Against the section relating to minority representa- 
tion, 70,080 votes. : 

For the section relating to municipal subscriptions to 
railroads or private corporations, 134,114 votes. He Ay 

Against the section relating to municipal subscription 
to railroads or private corporations, 34,061 votes. 

For the section relating to the canal, 142,540 votes. 

Against the section relating to the canal, 27,017 votes. 


And it further appearing from said abstracts that 
a majority of the votes cast was for the adoption of 
the proposed constitution, and for all the several 
articles separately submitted therewith: 

Now, therefore, I, John M. Palmer, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, do further proclaim that on and 
after the eighth day of August, A. p. 1870, the afore- 
said constitution, and the articles submitted there- 
with, will become the supreme law of the State of 
Illinois. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of State to 
[sEax.] be affixed. Done at Springfield, this 27th 
day of July, a. p. 1870. 
JOHN M. PALMER. 


The four additional judges of the Supreme 
Court were chosen at the same election, and, 
when the court met and organized on the first 
Tuesday of September, it was composed of the 
following justices, the first three of whom 
held over from the old judiciary: Chas. B. 
Lawrence, Chief Justice; Pinkney H. Walker, 
Sidney Breese, Anthony Thornton, John M. 
Scott, Benjamin R. Sheldon, and William K. 
McAllister. 

The apportionment of the members of As- 
sembly among the different districts of the 
State was announced by Governor Palmer on 
the 24th of September. It was based on the 
Federal census of 1870, which allowed one 
representative to every 16,530 inhabitants, and 
in accordance with this ratio the one hundred 
and fifty-three members allowed to the Lower 
House were distributed among the ninety-seyen 
representative districts. 

The Republican State Convention met at 
Springfield on the 1st of September. The State 
officers to be nominated were: Member of Con- 
gress at large, Treasurer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and two Penitentiary Com- 
missioners. The convention named for these 
places, in the order in which they are enumer- 
ated, General John A. Logan, General Erastus 
H. Bates, Newton Bateman, Elmer A. Wash- 
burn, and Caspar Butz. The platform adopted 
was as follows: 3 

Resolved, That we view with Hy and gratification 
the great and glorious record of the Republican party, 
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whose achievements in behalf of national union, 
equal rights, equal laws, and the equal protection of 
all classes of citizens, irrespective of color or nativity, 
have far eclipsed those of all former parties ; and that 
we congratulate the people upon its patriotic and suc- 
cessful career; upon the accomplishment of every 

olicy it proposed, the enforcement of every principle 
it avowed, the redemption of every pledge it has given, 
and the overthrow oF every enemy that sought to de- 
feat its purposes. It has shown the world the form 
of government which possesses the greatest strength 
with the largest liberty and highest happiness of the 
citizen. 

tesolved, That the Republican party deserves the 
confidence and tontented: support of the country for 
- giving the poor man a free homestead; for building 

the Pacitic Railway, and opening the wilderness to 
civilized occupation ; for striking the shackles from a 
race of bondmen, and endowing them with citizen- 
ee for crushing a wicked and gigantic rebellion, 
and saving the Union; for perfecting the great work 
of reconstruction ; for restoring all the seceding mem- 
bers of the Union as free and equal States ; for settling 
the disputed doctrine of the right of expatriation in 
accordance with the American theory ; for vindicating 
the Monroe doctrine in the case of the French invasion 
of our sister republic; for maintaining the honor, 
preserving the integrity of the Union, and improving 
the national credit under most trying circumstances ; 
and for elevating the American Union from the con- 
dition of a divided, discordant half’ slave-confederacy, 
to a homogeneous, united republic, first in the scale 
of nations in freedom, power, and influence. 

Leesolved, That the Republican party will in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, successfully insist and carry out 
all necessary measures and reforms which the prog- 
ress and continued prosperity of the country require, 
and that it will deal wisely and honestly with the 
questions of finance, taxation, and currency, as they 
arise, and that there is no other party which has given 
evidence of any ability to deal with these questions, 
except by measures whose inevitable effect would be 
to produce universal bankruptcy. 

Resolved, That we SORTA indorse the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant as honest, economical, and 
efficient, and congratulate the country on its success 
in reducing the national debt $160,000,000, and the 
interest thereof $10,000,000, in the brief space of 
eighteen months; which was accomplished by fidelity 
in collection of the reyenue, and retrenchment in 
the expenses of the Government; and we especially 
felicitate the public on the fact that this policy has 
enabled Congress to reduce internal taxation and tariff 
duties $89,000,000 per annum, and will hereafter per- 
mit still further large abatements of taxes and duties 
on the necessaries of life, without impairing the na- 
tional credit, or embarrassing the machinery of admin- 
istration. 

Resolved, That to permit the control of the Govern- 
ment to pass into the hands of a party which refuses 
to accept in good faith the results of the suppression 
of the rebellion, would be a public calamity ; and that 
its malicious attacks on the public credit, in the shape 
of repudiation, and its disregard of the public welfare, 
in the revival of the dead issues of reconstruction, 
deserve the emphatic condemnation of all patriotic 
citizens. 

Resolved, That as taxation is a pecuniary burden 
imposed by public authority on the property of the 
people for the maintenance of government, the pay- 
ment of its debts, and the promotion of the general 
welfare, Congress ought not to tax the substance or 
earnings of the citizen for any other purpose than 
those above indicated; and that it is wrongful and 
oppressive to enact revenue laws for the special ad- 
vantage of one branch of business at the expense of 
another; and we hold that the best system of pro- 
tection to industry is that which imposes the lightest 
burdens and fewest restrictions on the property and 
business of the people. 
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Resolved, That as the natural, inevitable place for 
the capital of the Republic is in the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, toward which the centre of popula- 
tion, wealth, and power is gravitating, and as the re- 
moyal of the capital from its present inconvenient 
and exposed locality is only a question of time, we 
oppose all further expenditures of public money for 
the enlargement of old government buildings or the 
erection of new ones, as a useless waste of the treasure 
of the people, and our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are hereby requested to vote against all 
such sp ErepHabions in the future. 

fesolved, That we congratulate the people of Illi- 
nois on the adoption of a constitution suited to the 
present growth and exigencies of the State, embody- 
ing the best teachings of political wisdom and expe- 
rience, and containing the germs of the highest and . 
noblest type of human government, and we tender 
our thanks to the late Constitutional Convention, for 
the persevering efforts and complete success with 
which they discharged the important and delicate 
duties committed to them. 

resolved, That, while adhering to our national policy 
of avoiding entangling alliances and complications 
with foreign powers, we heartily sympathize with the 
brave efforts of the German people to protect their 
fatherland against invasion and spoliation by the 
imperial despot who has suppressed freedom of speech 
and of the press in his own country, and finally signal- 
ized his career by plunging two great nations into a 
causeless and ecdlose war. 


The Democratic Convention assembled at 
Springfield on the 14th of September, and 
nominated the following ticket: For Con- 
gressman at large, William B. Anderson; State 
Treasurer, Charles Ridgeley; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Charles Frinse; Peni- 
tentiary Commissioners, F. T. Sherman and 
Thomas Redmond. The platform adopted 
was in the following language : 


fesolved, That the happiness of the American 
people and the protection of their liberties are not 
to be found in a splendid government supported by 
powprial monopolies and aristocratic establishments, 
ut, in the language of our great leader, Jackson, 
‘in a plain system, devoid of pomp, protecting all, 
and granting favors to none; dispensing blessings 
like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt save in 
the freshness and beauty they contribute to pro- 
duce.’? That it is the mission of the Democracy, 
in accordance with its time-honored principles, to 
reinstate the administration of the Government in 
these, its ancient ways, and, by the restoration of 
the practice of the virtues of frugality, honesty, and 
devotion to the public weal, to place the country again 
upon that course, the pursuit of which can alone ren- 
der it for ages to come united, prosperous, and free. 
Resolved, That we are in favor of free trade on 
rinciple, and while conceding the legality of a tar- 
iff for revenue simply, we denounce a protective 
tariff as not authorized under the Federal Constitu- 
tion; as destructive of the best interests of our 
people, and as enriching the few at the expense of 
the many. That we are opposed to monopolies and 
to subsidizing corporations by the use of the peo- 
le’s money and the people’s lands. That the bonds 
issued by the Federal Government should be sub- 
jected to Federal taxation, except when otherwise 
explicitly provided by law. That we are opposed 
to the present system of national banks, and all le- 
gislation of every kind which exalts capital at the 
expense of the people and the Government, and that 
so long as a paper currency is in use among our peo- 
ple we are in favor of the people furnishing their 
own obligations as such currency, and reaping the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. That the national 
debt should be paid at the earliest practicable mo- 
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ment, consistent with such reduction of taxation as 
the necessities of our people require, and to this end 
we insist upon the strictest economy in public af- 
fairs, the careful husbanding of the public resources, 
and the rigid accountability of all public servants. 

Resolved, That we demand the overthrow of the 

party in power, because it stands committed to the 
destruction of the legitimate rights of the States, to 
the subversion of the executive and judiciary de- 
partments for partisan ends and to the erection of a 
consolidated government upon the ruins of the Fed- 
eral system; because itis pledged to the policy of 
protection which it has enforeed by oppressive le- 
gislation for the last ten years ; to the continuance of 
an onerous and aggravating system of internal reve- 
nue taxation ; to the postponement of the payment of 
the national debt ; to the wholesale surrender to spec- 
ulators of the public lands, and to the fostering of 
schemes of private aggrandizement; because it is 
extravagant, wasteful, and corrupt, sustaining and 
sustained by ring legislation; its most distinguished 
leaders elit open to bribery and using the 
ea of their official positions for private purposes ; 

ecause, destitute of principle, it is held together 
solely by the cohesive power of public plunder. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party now, as 

ever, profoundly sympathize with the efforts of the 
people everywhere to be free. That the great Re- 
public of the United States necessarily occupies a 

osition of perpetual antagonism toward the despot- 
isms of the world, a position which the Democracy 
have no disposition to disavow, but which on the 
contrary they openly acknowledge, and will unhesi- 
tatingly maintain, That the Republic of France re- 
ceives our hearty welcome into the family of free 
nations; that its people, endeared to us by tradi- 
tional ties, have our sincerest sympathies in their 
release from thraldom; that we commend the Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government for the re- 
cognition so far accorded to the Republic of France 
and demand that the moral aid of its support shall 
be given, to the fullest extent, in behalf of the rule 
of the people inaugurated upon the overthrow of an 
imperial dynasty. That the inhabitants of Germany 
have our heartiest good wishes in their endeavor to 
bring about a united country; that we congratulate 
them on their valiant conduct in the pending war, 
and trust that the liberty which the defeat of the 
Emperor has given their sister states will be vindi- 
cated in their own persons, and a grand German re- 
public be the glorious result of their efforts. That 
the island of Cuba has too long languished under 
the incubus of foreign despotism, and every effort 
of this country should be bent to the attainment of 
its liberation, that its people may partake of that 
freedom for which they long, and share in our for- 
tunes, if they so elect. That we are not unmindful 
of the people of Ireland, and, fully recognizing the 
wrongs they have been called upon to endure, we 
trust that the tocsin of liberty now sounding has 
struck the hour of their redemption. That, while 
thus declaring our unalterable determination to re- 
anne the whole weight of the government to be 
thrown in behalf of republican institutions, we pro- 
test against this country being drawn into taking 
sides in the quarrels of despots, and we condemn 
the leaders of the opposition for their desperate at- 
tempts, from unworthy motives, to commit our nation 
to the cause of any potentate claiming to rule a peo- 
ple by divine right, 

Resolved, That in view of the administration of 
our own State affairs, we declare that the present ad- 
ministration has been more reckless in the expendi- 
ture of the public money than any that ever yet ex- 
ercised the power of the State, and in proof of this 
we need say nothing more than call the attention of 
the tax-payers to the fact that the appropriations of 
the last Republican General erate y have forced 
the Auditor of State to raise the levy of State taxes 
from six mills and five-tenths to thirteen mills on 
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the dollar to meet these corrupt and profligate ex- 
penditures. That all this is done by the party in 
power, while professing economy in the management 
of the public business. That we are opposed to the 
present management of the State Penitentiary, which 
we declare has cost the tax-payers of the State, for 
the last three years, nearly, if not quite, one thou- 
sand dollars per day, and which enormous suni we 
believe and charge to have been either squandered 
or stolen by the persons in charge of the same; that 
this expenditure can and should be avoided, and the 
prison made self-sustaining. g ON 


The financial condition of the State of Ili- 
nois is represented to be satisfactory. The 
public debt on the 80th of November was $4,- 
890,937.30, with $3,082, 104.22 in the Treasury 
applicable to its payment. This leaves a bal- 
ance unprovided for of only $1,808,833.20. 
The value of property in the State, as fixed by 
the tax assessors and equalized among the sev- 
eral counties by the Board of Equalization was 
as follows: 


Assessed. Equalized, 
Personal property.......+-..55- $113,014, 106 | $113,545,227 
Railroad property.........-.:.. 242,141). 19,242,141 
Lean Signe iaeehe Aids be tials A binwfarmhere 225,889,130} 230,890,053 
Town and city lots............. 121,886,326} 116,986,687 
Gejtaheist.1t Sele. fk Loe $480,031,'703 ) $480,664,058 


On this amount, as adjusted by the Boardof | 
Equalization, taxes are to be collected for the 
ensuing year as follows: 


For revenue purposes............ 2.0000 25 cents on $100 
For payment of the State debt........... 20 cents on 100 
For support of common schools.......... 20 cents on 100 


This makes the total State taxation six and 
a half mills on the dollar, which will produce 
a revenue of $3,124,316.38. 

Public education in Illinois is represented 
to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
State Normal University was chartered’ in 
1857, and now there is another in progress 
known as the Southern Normal University, 
located at Oarbondale. The Industrial Uni- 
versity at Quincy was founded in 1867, and 
was designed ‘to teach in the most thor- 
ough manner such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and military tactics, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies.” There were - 
during the past year about 150 students at the 
university, most of whom were devoting their 
attention to practical studies. The Mlinois 
College, at Jacksonville, has 286 students and 
15 instructors. The charitable institutions 
of the State are under the charge of a Board 
of Commissioners of Charities, created in 
1869. There are institutions for the care of 
the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the feeble-minded, all located at Jacksonville. 
New insane asylums are in, course of erection 
at Auria, Union County, and at Elgin. The 
State Reform School at Pontiac was established 
in 1867, and is doing a useful work. There is 
also a Soldiers’ College at Fulton, and a Home 
for Soldiers’ Orphans. 

The State occupied its own Penitentiary for 
the first time on the Ist of July, 1867. $1,075,- 
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000 had been expended in its erection, and its 
personal property and appliances were valued 
at $54,525. On the 1st of December, 1868, 
there were 1,162 convicts confined within its 
walls, and their support since the opening of 
the institution had cost $463,569.60. On the 
ist of December, 1870, the number of inmates 
was 1,339, an increase of 177 in two years. 
The election occurred on the 8th of Noyem- 
ber. The total vote for Treasurer was 
817,189, and Erastus N. Bates, the Republi- 
can candidate, had a majority of 23,661 over 
Charles Ridgeley, Democrat. The total vote 
for Congressmen at large was 316,496, of which 
John A, Logan, Republican, received 168,862, 
William B. Anderson, Democrat, 144,190, and 
J. W. Nichols, Prohibitionist, 3,444, making 
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Logan’s majority over Anderson 24,672. The 
other State officers chosen were the Republi- 
can nominees, In the thirteen congressional 
districts, Republicans were elected to Congress 
from the first, second, third, fourth, sixth, 
seventh, and twelfth, and Democrats from the 
fifth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and thir- 
teenth districts. The Legislature of 1871 stands 
thirty-one Republicans and nineteen Demo- 
crats in the Senate, and ninety-three Repub- 
licans and seventy-eight Democrats in the 
House. 

The population of Illinois, according to the 
last Federal census, is. 2,529,410. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of inhabitants in 
each county, and furnishes a comparison with 
the result of the preceding enumerations: 


to the rank of the fifth city in the Union, is 
298,983. In 1860 it was 109,260, and in 1850, 
29,963. The other important cities are Peoria, 
25,787; Quincy, 24,053; and Springfield, 17,365. 

INDIA, Britis, a dependency of Great 
Britain in Asia. The following information 
concerning its area and population is given by 
the statistical department of the India Office, 
in the “Statistical Tables relating to the Colo- 
nial and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom, 1867: London, 1869.” 


Square Miles. Inhabitants. 

Coorg, Hyderabad, My 46,453 6,277,107 
Bensal cies. «ti 240,462 87,505,599. 
Northwestern Pro 83,690 80,016,137 
RSOATIE oni, e's nic o¥os0 95,768 17,593,946 
Central Provinces 114,718 9,104,511 
Qader ecieb, ce nes» 22,456 6,502,884 
British Burmah. 90,070 2,829,312 
Madras 141,746 26,089,052 
Bombay 148,539 18,039,106 

Total 983,902 148,457,654 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1820. 1860. 
PAGAMIR istics Sakic cat 56,362 | 41,323 || Henderson......... 12,582,| 19,501 || Ogle\. wes. ..lies ees 27,493 22,888 
Alexander......... 0,5: AROUN HON yi is cise cs cie.0 85,507 | , 20,660)|| Peoria,.........ce06 47,540 86,601 

Onde see eee 18,152] — 9,815 || Iroquois... 2.2.3... 25,782. | 12,825 || “Perry . 05.62. eee. 13,723 9,552 
Boones’d. .4). cbs seis 12,942 | 11,678 || Jackson............ AM6B4 11+}. 9580s" PUK oc eeiesciaslecs 80,768 27,249 
BrowWb sis. cores cece 42,205-|---9,938-|| Jaspers...:.2 205%... 1,234-|. 8,864] Pope............... 11,437 6,742 
Murer Lig. tale. nlOais 32,415 | 26,426 || Jefferson........... 17,864) 12,965'||\ Pratt 0. ao. 10,953 6,127 
Calhoun. . 288 6,562 5,144 || Jersey............. 15,054} 12,051 || Pulaski............. 8,752 3,948 
Carrolles. 2 360 005.5 16,705 | 11,733 || Jo Dayiess......... 27,810 |, 27,3825}| Putnam............ 6,280 5,587 
ROBBER? OLE gb .Sse8 10,089.| 11,325 || Johnson........... 1,248} 9,342 || Randolph........... 20,859 17,205 
Champaign......... 32,738 | 14,629 || Kane............... #),091 | 30,062 || Richland........... 12,803 9,711 

. a@hristians 2 807.5225¥ 20,363 ;| 10,492 || Kankakee.......... »352 | 15,412 || RockIsland........ 29,783 21,005 
atk EAR re pe ees Bengal! Sdencaae nae ses ae Sn (Gita Tne ae et 

BY EGsbniaaisiel ta vialels'ec Ret B MO Liisi. 5D 663 AHR YES es te 2, 31 
CUMLOBe.. oc cE pave 16,284 |. 10,941-||, Lake....;5....03... 21,014 | 18,257 || Sangamon..:....... 46,35: 23,274 
WOlCSE ees ssiacias 25,237 | 14,203 || La Salle............ 60,792 | 14,382 || Schuyler........... 17,419 14,684 
EOD Sin ieleiaraiol mycie'sse'e 849,970 | 144,954 |) Lawrence.......... 12:533° | 259,214 1) SCOtbt..eeia.e viasie wiegie os 10,530 9,069 
Crawford......:..... TS: BS9t LL SOU Wee rn meer erie. « QT AVA | 17,651 || Shelby.......... 000. 25,475 14,618 
Cumberland........ 12,223} 8,811 || Livingston......... 84,472 | 11,687 || Stark ...........,.. 10,754 9,004 
PLQPAS Yet ie acs icine wis <7 23,265 | 19,086 OSA aptessiiceae «> 23,052 | 14,272 || Stephenson........ 80,608 25,112 
BVGWV LED woe ge ce sas 14,768 | 10,820 || McDonough........ soll | 20,069 || Tazewell...02...0.. 27,903 21,470 
Douglas............ 3,484 | 7,140 || McHenry........... 28,762 | 22,089]| Uniion.....c..000... 16,518 11,181 
DUIDALC fs das aes 16,685 | 14,701 || McLean...... Bards «s 538,988 | 28,7%2 || Vermilion ......... 80,888 19,800 
1 a: 9 21,450 | 16,925 || Macon ............. 26,482 | 13,738 || Wabash............ 8,841 7,313 
Edwards........... 7,565 5,454 || Macoupin.......... 82,729] 24,602 || Warren.........).... 23,174 18,336 
Effingham.......... 15,653 | 7,816 || Madison ........... 44,131 | 31,251 || Washington........ 17,599 13,731 
HN CULCs nese ieee s - 19,3838 | 11,189 || Marion ............ 20,622 | °12,789|| Wayne............. 19,758 12,223 
MOLd cee ssa est 9,103 | 1,979 || Marshall............ 16,956 | 13,487 |} White.............. 16,846 12,403 
Pranklin. 40.5 .25% 12,652 9,398 || Mason.....5.0.0.... 16,184 | 10,931 || Whiteside.......... 27,506 18,737 
Fulton...........,-+.| 38,292 |. 83,338 || Massac....2....0-+- G580AT 1 Gi218. |) WAM ve. seiciacd 1. wee 43,013 29,321 
Sir EN 9 bay ier eae 11,134 | . 8,055 || Menard...:...°..... 11,735 | 9,584 || Williamson ........ 17,329 12,205 
Greenest 0.7.0 26500. 20,277 | 16,093 || Mercer...:...0..... 18,769 | 15,042 || Winnebago........ 29,301 24,491 
Grtndy e452 esfackd cx 14,938 | 10,879 || Monroe............. 12,982 | 12,8382 || Woodford.... ..... 18,956 13,882 
Byam ilton sc ce% 5 cosy 13,014 9,915 || Montgomery........ 95,815 | 13,979 —_—__- 
Mancock >). Fs. . 2%. 34,461 | 29,061 || Morgan,............ 28,463 | 22,112 Totakan 2 2,539,638} 1,711,951 
Hardin...;.....:++« 5.113 | 3,759 || Moultrie....... 2... 10,385 | 6,385 

The population of Chicago, which has risen According to the “Finance and Revenue 


Accounts” presented to Parliament in 1870, 
the total net revenue for the year ending 
March 31, 1869, amounted to £40,012,925, and 
the total expenditure to £44,157,568. The 
estimates of the net income of India, for the 
year ending March 31, 1870, were £41,095,259 ; 
expenditure (including an extraordinary out- 
lay for public works of £2,618,047), £44,276,- 
801. In regard to the excess of expenditure 
over income for 186869 the following expla- 
nation is given: In India there was an actual 
local surplus of £5,859,668; but the net ex- 
penditure in England was £8,303,841; adding 
to this the net guaranteed interest on railway 
capital in India with £1,709,470, there was an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of £4,144. - 
648. In order to produce the much-desired 
equilibrium in Indian finance, some large re- 
ductions were proposed, including £784,551 
in the army budget, and over a million in the 
ordinary outlay on public works as compared 
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with last year. The only change in taxation 
was that the income tax was to be raised from 
14 to 81 per cent. The addition to the Indian 
debt, during the year ending March 31, 1870, 
was £4,250,000, making a total of £75,418,289. 
The total value of imports from foreign coun- 
tries (United Kingdom included) into British 
India, for the year 1869, amounted to £50,943,- 
191, while the total value of exports reached 
£53,706,830. The principal articles of export 
and their value were: Coffee, £1,111,027; 
cotton, raw, £19,707,877; dyes and drugs, 
£3,068,000; jute and jute-manufactures, £2,- 
070,242; opium, £10,695,654; seeds of all 
sorts, £1,927,989; silk, £1,269,468; tea, £974,- 
519; treasure, £1,390,844. 

The paid-up capital of Indian railroads, to 
December 81, 1869, was £84,721,306; total 
interest paid thereon, £29,778,757 ; amount ex- 
pended, £82,135,559. Railway communication 
is now open from Bombay to Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and the principal cantonments in India. 

During the month of August the entire line 
of railroad between Calcutta and Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab, was thrown open to 
commerce. The great iron bridge over the 
Sutlej was completed, and Calcutta was thus 
brought into direct communication with Mool- 
tan, a distance of 1,554 miles. 

On April 27th the first telegram was re- 
ceived in London direct from Caleutta; it 
reached its destination at eleven o’clock a. M. 
of the day on which it was written in Asia, 
Telegraphic service between India and Eng- 
land was greatly benefited by the completion 
of the Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta sub- 
marine cable, connecting at the latter island 
with the cables already established in the 
Mediterranean, and thence with lines from 
Suez to Bombay, thus making a direct tele- 
graphic route from that part of India to Eng- 
land. On June 23d the Viceroy of India sent 
the following dispatch to the President of the 
United States : 

f Bompay, Inpra, June 23, 1870. 

To the President of the United States, Washington : 
The Viceroy of India for the first time speaks direct 
by telegraph with the President of the United States. 
May this long line of uninterrupted communication 
be the emblem of lasting union between the Eastern 
and the Western world! 

THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


The dispatch was received at Washington 
on the same day. In honor of the company 
which had completed the Bombay line, a ban- 
quet was given in London, at which a dispatch 
was read from Oyrus W. Field, stating that 
within one year a cable would be laid from In- 
dia to China and Australia, and that before 
the end of 1872 a cable would be in operation 
between California, the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, and China. 

The Calcutta and Singapore Telegraph Com- 
pany reported the immersion of a cable for 
the connection of the two cities, a distance of 
1,825 miles; another cable was also laid be- 
tween Bombay and Aden. 
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Tho receipts from private telegraphic mes- — 
sages, for 1867-68, were £93,357; Govern- 
ment messages, £49,621; making a total of 
£142,978. In June, 1870, communication be- 
tween London and Bombay by way of the 
new cable was completed. Dispatches are 
transmitted in from five to six hours. 

During the civil war in the United States, 
the export of cotton from the Southern States 
to England was of course very limited; for not 
only was there a great falling off in produc- 
tion, but the blockade of the Southern ports 
also materially interfered with its shipment. 
The British spinners were greatly disturbed by 
this lack of supply, and prevailed upon the 
Government of India to urge the increased cul- 
tiyation of cotton in that country. The desire 
to thus become gradually independent of the 
United States by creating another adequate 
source of supply was shared by the great ma- 
jority of those interested in the cotton-trade in 
England. The Government of India readily 
complied, without taking into consideration 
the disastrous consequences which an exces- 
sive cultivation of cotton at the expense of 
the production of cereals could not fail to have 
in a densely-populated country. Mr. Forbes, . 
the government commissary to whom the su- 
perintendence of the cotton culture had been 
intrusted, reports that in the western prov- 
inces of India alone there was an increase, in 
1869, of nearly one million acres of cotton- 
lands over previous years. But, as the Bombay 
Guardian very pertinently remarks, one mill- 
ion acres of cotton more means one million 
acres of grain less, and increases the danger of 
famine exactly to that extent. It has always 
been difficult to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween the production of grain and its con- 
sumption, but, whenever that equilibrium has 
not existed, there has been a famine in India. 
“The good people in Manchester,” says the 
Guardian, “hold largely-attended meetings 
and pass resolutions to urge the increased pro- 
duction of cotton in these latitudes, without, 
apparently, deigning to inquire into the un- 
avoidable consequences of such a measure to 
the people of India. This excessive cultivation 
of cotton was commenced seven years ago, 
and we have since had one famine after an- 
other in Madras, in Orissa, in the central 
provinces, in the northwest, and in Rajpootana. 
And, although we have not had any actual 
famine in the presidency of Bombay, it will 
come upon us without fail, unless the Govern- 
ment provides for an adequate culture of grain, 
or desists from its present policy, which has 
proved so fearfully destructive of life. We 
know on good authority that the population 
of Rajpootana has not only been decimated by 
the want of grain, but that every third man 
there has died of hunger. In Orissa, one mill- 
ion and a half of the inhabitants have perished 
from the same cause, while in the other prov- 
inces their number cannot fall short of half a 
million.” 
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_ Another authority states that more than one 
million human beings were recently swept 
off in the northwestern provinces, and that the 
Government of India furnished rations, in 1869, 
to 4,470,086 inhabitants, in order to save them 
from starvation. During the period between 
the beginning of June and the end of October, 
1869, 92,989 persons died of want and its at- 
tendant ills in the State of Gwalior. During 
the same period nearly 400,000 animals per- 
ished. : 

_ The first vessel reaching Bombay by way of 
the canal of Suez was the steamer Asia, which 
arrived in January, 1870. During the last 


week in May, 31,000 bales of cotton were. 


shipped to Europe by the same route. A line 
of steamers was also started to run direct to 
England from Rangoon, via the Suez canal, for 
the conveyance of cotton. The first vessel of 
the line, the Carolina, left on August 2d, with 
a full cargo and several passengers, 

According to an official report, the shipments 
of precious metals from Great Britain to India, 
in 1869, amounted to £9,053,186 against £10,- 
189,904 in 1868; the average annual shipments 
of the last ten years comprised £13,445,191, 
making the enormous aggregate of £134,451,- 
910, or $650,747,244. The heaviest amount 
exported in any one year was in 1864, summing 
up £24,318,189, or $117,700,035. 

During June and July a Mohammedan cir- 
cular was sent from village to village in the 
Jullinder Doab. It was called a ‘‘ Durschut- 
nama” or ‘‘ Note of Warning,” and, although 
it was principally of a religious character, it 
contained a few sentences of a seditious na- 
ture, warning the people that there would be 
a complete change of government before the 
end of 1870. The paper professed to come 
from Mecca, but it could not be traced any far- 
ther than Delhi or Mynpoorie, and there was 
eyery reason to suppose that it had emanated 
from one of those places. It had silently 
passed from village to village, like the famous 
“chuppatie,” before the great mutiny. <Al- 
most simultaneously with the appearance of 
this circular, 2,000 of the Thakoors in Rajpoo- 
tana, with their followers, rebelled against their 
chief, but, although it was at first supposed 
to be a serious rising, the insurrection was 
promptly subdued by the energetic action of 
the government. The Black Mountain tribes 
at Agrore, according to a report from Delhi, 
made frequent raids into the adjoining country, 
and made it necessary for the government to 
dispatch a considerable force to preserve 
peace. At Allahabad fears were entertained 
of a native rising. On August 29th a panic 
prevailed, as ominous expressions of native ser- 
yants spread the belief in an immediate revolt. 
Fortunately, on August 25th, two companies 
of the Fourteenth European regiment were 
dispatched to Allahabad, and on their arrival 
assisted in allaying the general uneasiness, 

A new provincial government was estab- 
lished for the district of Assam in Bengal. 
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‘waived by the Kashgar government. 
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This district, which is traversed by the Brah- 
mapootra, has of late become of considerable 
importance through the rapidly increasing culti- 
vation of the tea-plant, and the highly-favorable 
results obtained. The country, which extends 
from Dardshilling to Aracan, contains exten- 
sive coal-mines, and is otherwise of great im- 
portance to commerce. The Assamese are 
addicted to the use of opium, of which they 
bought, in 1869, £160,000. 

Mr, Forsyth, a high government official, was 
sent on a special mission to Yarkand, for the 
purpose of inducing the Kashgar government 
to reduce the transit duties upon merchandise. 
This transit duty formerly amounted to fifteen 
per cent., but was some years ago reduced to 
four per cent., and has never been entirely 
A free- 
trade route to Cashmere has been established 
through the exertions of Mr. Cayley, another 
government envoy, the most important point 
on which is the city of Lee, in the district of 
Ladakh. From reports which he furnished to 
the government, it appears that trade between 
India and East Toorkistan was steadily increas- 
ing. In 1867 the movement of commerce was 
estimated at £55,494; during the next year, it 
increased to £103,840, while in 1869 it summed 
up £129,159. With the removal of the former 
restrictions a more decided increase was con- 
fidently expected. In 1869 the commerce be- 
tween the Punjab and Yarkand had been more 
than doubled. The people of Yarkand came 
to India in unusual numbers, offering for sale 
nine hundred horses and mules, and a great 
quantity of gold and silver; some twelve hun- 
dred tradespeople and merchants from East 
Toorkistan emigrated to India out of fear of 
an advance of the Russians and of disorder 
in Yarkand. <A nephew of the sovereign of 
East Toorkistan was appointed governor of 
Yarkand and the other proyinces on the fron- 
tier, and was in command of a strong force of 
reliable troops. He had strengthened his ad- 
vanced positions by considerable reénforce- 
ments, and had constructed several forts on 
the frontier. The Russians, on their part, had 
erected a formidable stronghold on the river 
Naryn, which they spanned by a bridge, thus 
coming within five days’ march from Yarkand. 
The uneasiness became general among the in- 
habitants, and the wealthier classes removed 
into British India to await more tranquil times, 
The Russians claimed the right of settling at 
Kashgar, as guaranteed to them by a treaty 
with the Government of China; but, as the 
Chinese are no longer in possession of East 
Toorkistan, the governor of Yarkand did not 
consider himself bound by any such treaty, 
and would not allow any one to-cross the fron- 
tier unless he was a Mohammedan trader. 

During the month of June the cholera made 
dreadful ravages in different parts of India, 
and was particularly virulent at Madras. 

INDIANA. The State of Indiana, accord- 


ing to the Federal census of 1870, has a popu- 
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lation of 1,673,941, an increase of 823,513 since 
1860. The following table gives the figures 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 
AGAME. ...6000 veee| 11,882 | 9,252 || Hemry..........0-s- 
MV EH MMe > os TITTI] agiao4 | 29/328 || Howard ...... Saeed 
Bartholomew.....-.| 21,183 | 17,865 |) Huntington........ 
Benton....- amewaree 5,615 | 2,809 || Jackson..... Bates 
Blackford. ........- 6,272 | 4,122 || Jasper............-. 
Boone....... veveves| 22,598 | 16,7568 || DAY....cc.eceeeeseee 
Brown... <ssccceee 8,681 6,507 || Jefferson ,.....+--.- 
Carvollisssssvceeees 16,152 | 13,489 || Jennings..........- 
ORES sy aeswincaeb es ,.»| 24,198 | 16,843 || Johnson..........+. 
Olarkes... «i abideabios 24,770 FTIOX: «018 0 eotey= agile 
(Biya seearieneNseee 19,084 | 12,161 || Kosciusko......... 
Clinton i...522.6.%5 17,880 | 14,505 || Lagrange...... Cte. 
Crawford .....+.4+- 9,851 | 8,226 || Lake...... Damtaclete aA 
Daviess.......se++ 16,747 | 18,823 || Laporte..........+.. 
Dearborn ........ .»| 24,116 | 24,406 || Lawrence.......... 
Decatur:......+.++-| 19,053 | 17,294 || Madison..........+. 
De Kalb...........| 17,167 | 18,880 || Marion............. 
Delaware.......... 19,080 | 15,753 || Marshall............ 
MSWNOLS <p agro de cos sie 12,597 | 10,394 || Martin............. 
Elkhart........ ..+.| 26,026 | 20,986 |} Miami..........+.- 
AAV OLLOs s,cisisinis sinieianie 10,476 | 10,225 || Monroe....... sla 
BGO? .dsiaemele date ofe 23, 20,183 || Montgomery....... 
Fountain ..). .<esicies 16,889 | 15,566 || Morgan............. 
BUCA N 5c. 2:0:5:<10, vise 20,228 | 19,549 |) Newton............ 
BOE LLON e ase esefsuncie.s.¢-e 12,726 9 IN OD Css ecitsicmen ree 
ATVUSOMW ewe e sine ea'els # 17,871 | 14,5382 || Ohio............... 
Grant soi de ciiereee .-.| 18,487 | 15,797 |] Orange............. 
Greene)... iis. cee 19,514 | 16,041 || Owen............+ 
Hamilton .......... 20,882 | 17,310 || Parke.........-.... 
Hancockss, iis ssi vee] 15,128 )| 12,802, |} Perry .. cee serneee 
IA TEIBOD ijacesnesice 19,918 | 18,521 || Pike...........s.0-- 
Hendricks..... aecee| 20,277 | 16,953"]] Porter............+ 


for all the counties, taken from the last and 
the preceding enumerations: 


1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 


22.986 | 20,119 
15,847 | 12.524 
19,036 | 14,867 
18.974 | 16,286 

6,354 |. 4,291 
15,000 | 11,399 


18,366 | 14,854 
21, 16,056 
23,531 | 17,418 Free BAG 
14,148 | 11,866 || Steuben........... 12,854 10,374 
12,32 9,145 || Sullivan........ «e.| 18,458 15,064 
27,062 | 22,919 || Switzerland.......| 12,184 12,698 
14,628 | 13,692 || Tippecanoe........| 88,515 25,726 
22,770 | 16,518 || Tipton....... Pacey Ca 8,170 
» 39,855 || Union... 02.) 063650 6,341 "7,109 
20,211 | 12,722 || Vanderberg.......| 88,145 20,552 
11.103 8,975 || Vermilion.........| 10,840 9,422 
21,052 | 16,851 || Vigo...... eeeeeces| 83,549 22,517 
14,168 | 12,847 || Wabash sdepide 21,305 17,547 
23,765 | 20,888 || Warren...... ....| 10,204 10,057 
17,528 | 16,110 || Warwick......... .| 17,653 13,261 
5,829 2,360 || Washington ...... 18,495. 17,909 
20,3889 | 14,915 || Wayne..... sevenes| 84,048. 29,558 
5,887 |. 5,462"|] Welle........ccceee 13,585 10,844 
13,497 | 12,076 || White............. 10.554 8, 
16,187 | 14,876 || Whitley........... 14,399 10,780 
18,166 | 15,538 oo 
14,801 | 11,847 otal fa 1,678,941 |1,350,428 


The largest city in the State is Indianapolis, 
the capital, which has 86,565 inhabitants. In 
1860 the population numbered 18,611, and in 
1850 it was 8,084. The next two cities in 
point of size are Evansville, 22,830 inhabitants, 
and Fort Wayne, 17,718. 

The principal agricultural products of the 
State, according to the latest official report, 
that of 1869, are as follows: 


PRODUCTS. Bushels. Acres, Value, 
Indian Corn........ {3,000,000 8,146,551 | $51,100,000 
Wheat .............] 20,600,000 1,430,555 | 19,158,000 
UMC ct htsahawasia klelite 575,000 87,096 437,000 
DIAS arn gtvainia) saa 12,413,000 420,779 5,461,720 

411,000 17,947 423,330 

803,000 24,240 251,490 

WPOLALOOS. 1 nic aciaares 4,750,000 44,811 2,090,000 
RG DECCON Ss. oes lbs. 4,000,000 9,575 672,000 
DU ialatoiara ee oicidie’s tons 1,200,000 805,869 | 12,624,000 
META) ea sieelclcst. ei sie aisle 5,986,923 | $92,217,540 


The labors of the State Geologist, Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Cox, who was appointed in 1869, al- 
ready show that Indiana is comparatively rich 
in mineral resources.. He has found that a 
vein of block-coal, three miles in width, may 
be worked with profit all the way from the 
Ohio River to Warren County, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles. There are also 
valuable iron-mines, in which only a beginning 
has been made in developing their richness. 

After making all allowances for funds 
available for the reduction of the debt, the 
Governor states it on the 5th of January, 1871, , 
as follows: 

FOREIGN DEBT, 
fv ar-lO8N. DONS’. 02. cen emaereneuennnaeatnmte $178,000 00 
DOMESTIC DEBT, 


Non-negotiable bonds given to the School 
HEITE Gls aim.6 01019)s,0,0:010, e:hn e,0, 07a, eee MIR $8,551,316 15 


Sinking Fund moneys applied to redemp- 
tion of the State debt, for which no non- 
Repotiahie pond has yet been given to 

c 


Corot WL sb (c De ie Ae IRBs Sees SSE $177,700 00 
Vincennes University bonds.............+- 63,585 00 
Total. domestigGeby. v<< 05 nw.ne meee eames 8,792,601 15 
Entire debt, foreign and domestic, on the 

5th day of January, 1871............0.0620e - 8,970,601 15 


The receipts and disbursements of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year, ending October 
81, 1870, were as follows: : 


RECEIPTS. 

Surplus from preceding year .....+..++++-- . $806,652 04 
Delinquent revenue of former years......... 1,140,960 41 
Common-school revenue..............0ees .- 1,505,316 55 
Pinkingand ee soccer cece eae eee 704,510 21 
College Mundin. cls ot. BTU. eae 15,625 83 
Public: lnstitmtions?.o:tcia .odelaee tetas -. 140,870 00 
MiscellanGous sccnic. «ayasmnimaisactesisteie mean «. + 88,624 40 

POTS) site tie) set Niauies Csbians Seite mers «. $3,896,541 44 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ordinary Government expenses............ $195.882 55 
Expenses of Executive Offices.............. 9,623 25 
Benevolent Institutions...............--.008 277,450 25 
Reformatory Institutions,............ seeseee 223,824 74 
Educational Institutions. ..........-...65 ada 20,2381 81 
Public indebtedness: sie. ios. asics betetyenutte 1,108,778 25 
Military @xDenses inn sainicice «ic ona cs ness 4,427 63 
Colleve Min. gece tes ong eace eee eatee 15,890 50 
Common-School Fund............c.ece eens 1,544,640 70 
Revenue refunded ..... ue 99,78 
Miscellaneous ......... 52,470 02 


Total se nwsteajtenp ones < Sraperitents apnea ..~ $8,532,406 79 
Balance in the Treasury, November 1, 1870... 864,184 65 


Public education is improving in Indiana un- 
der the present system. Besides the common 
schools of the State, there is a university at 
Bloomington, which is in a. flourishing condi- 
tion. The Normal School at Terre Haute, 
which was founded in 1867, is in successful 
operation, and doing a good work. The Agri- 
cultural College, for the founding of which 
Government bonds were donated by act of 

a 
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Congress in July, 1862, has been located in 
Tippecanoe County, about one and one-half 
mile from the city of Lafayette, on the Wa- 
bash River. It is to be called the “Perdue 
_Uniyversity,”” on account of a donation of $150,- 
000 as its endowment made by a Mr. Perdue. 
The one hundred acres of land on which it is 
situated were also a gift to the institution. In- 
stitutions for the education of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb, and for the care of the in- 
sane, are located at Indianapolis, and are rep- 
resented to be well managed and efficient. 
There was no session of the Legislature dur- 
ing the year. The political canvass commenced 
early, the Democratic State Convention being 
held at Indianapolis on the 8th of January. 
A full State ticket was to be nominated, with 
the exception of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Speeches were delivered in thé con- 
vention by Hon. D. W. Voorhees, Thomas H. 
Hendricks, and other prominent members of 
the party, and nominations were made as fol- 
lows: for Secretary of State, Norman Eddy; 
Auditor of State, John C. Shoemaker; Treas- 
urer of State, James B. Ryan; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Bayless W. Hanna; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Milton B. Hopkins; Judges 
of Supreme Court, James L. Worden, Alex- 
ander OC. Downey, Samuel H. Buskirk, and 
John Pettit. The following is the platform 
adopted: | 


That the Democracy of Indiana, in delegate con- 
vention assembled, declare : : 

That the Federal Union, with all the rights and 
dignity of the several States, should be preserved; 
and, to secure that great national blessing, the Consti- 
tution must be respected and observed, and every 
approach to centralized despotism defeated, whether 
attempted by Congress or the Executive. 

That recent events have, more than ever, con- 
vinced us of the infamous and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the reconstruction measures of Congress, and 
we denounce these measures as an invasion of the 
sovereign and sacred rights of the people, and of all 
the States. 

That the independence of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is essential to the safety and se- 
curity of the States and the people; and we declare 
that the measures of Congress, having in view the 
destruction of the powers of that Court to adjudi- 
cate on the constitutionality of the enactments of 
Congress, is a dangerous evidence of the usurpations 
of the legislative over the judicial department of the 
Government. : 

That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue only; 
and we demand that the burdens of taxation shall 
be fairly and equally adjusted, and that such an ad- 
justment cannot be made without striking from the 
statute-book the present unjust and odious tariff laws 
—a system of taxation based upon favoritism, and 
which has destroyed American shipping and, com- 
merce, oppressed the people of the great agricultural 
regions, which compels the many to pay tribute to 
the few, and which has built up monopolies that con- 
trol, not only every American market, but also the 
legislation of Congress; and we demand that the 
prime articles of necessity—such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and salt—shall be placed upon the free list. , 

That we are willing to pay our national debt, in 
strict compliance with our contracts, whether it was 
made payable in gold or greenbacks, but we are unwill- 
ing to do more than that ; and we declare that the five- 
twenty bonds are payable in greenbacks, or their 
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equivalent ; and we condemn the policy of the Ad- 
ministration which is squandering millions of money 
by buying such bonds at a high rate of premium, 
when the Government has the clear right to redeem 
them at par. 

, That the national-bank system, organized in the 
interest of the bondholders, ought to be abolished, 
and greenbacks issued in lieu of such bank-paper, 
thus saving millions annually to the people, and giv- 
ing to the whole people (instead of the few) the 
benefits of issuing a paper currency. : 

That the business interests of the country demand 
an increased and maintained volume of the currency ; 
and the burden of the public debt, the high rate of 
interest and taxation, imperatively forbid the con- 
traction of the currency in the interest of the bond- 
holders, 

That the shares of stock in the national banks 
ought to be subjected to school and municipal taxa- 
tion on the same conditions as other property; and 
we demand of our State Legistature that the shares 
of such banks shall be subjected to equal taxation 
with other property of the State. 

That the bonds of the United States ought to be 
taxed by Congress, for national purposes, to such an 
extent as will substantially equalize the taxation of 
such bonds with other property’ subject to local taxa- 
tion. | 

That we denounce the action of our last Legisla- 
ture in attempting to force upon the people the pro- 

osed fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States, as in palpable violation of our State 
constitution, and we solemnly protest against In- - 
diana being counted for said amendment; and we 
hereby declare our unalterable opposition to its rati- 
fication. i 

That any attempt to regulate the moral ideas, ap- 

etites, or innocent amusements of the people by 

egislation, is unwise and despotic. 

That we are opposed to any changes in the natu- 
ralization laws of the United States, whereby admis- 
sion to citizenship will be made more difficult or ex- 
pensive; and we especially denounce the proposed 
plan of transferring the naturalization of aliens to 
the courts of the United States, and abridging the 
powers of State courts in that respect, as a hardship 
and expense to the poor and friendless candidate for 
American citizenship; we recognize the proposed 
change as the offshoot -of intolerant ‘* Know-noth- 
ingism?’—the “ twin relic”’ of radicalism itself. 


The Republican State Convention took place 
at Indianapolis on the 22d of February. There 
were several colored men among the delegates, 
one of whom was added to the list of vice- 
presidents by a special vote. The nominations 
made were as follows: for Secretary of State, 
Max F. A. Hoffman; Auditor, John D. Evans; 
Treasurer, Robert H. Milroy; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Nelson Trussler; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Barnabas O. Hobbs; Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Charles A. Ray, Robert C. 
Gregory, John T. Elliot, and Andrew L. Os- 
borne. -All of these were renominations of 
the former incumbents, with the exception of 
the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, and one of 
the Judges, Mr. Osborne. 

A platform was adopted, embodying the fol- 
lowing declarations: 

The Union Republican party of Indiana, assembled 
jn convention at Indianopolis on the 22d day of 
February, 1870, make the following declaration of 
principles: : 

We congratulate the country on the restoration of 
law and order in the late rebellious States, under the 
reconstruction measures adopted by the General Goy- 
ernment, and upon the return of peace and of fraternal 
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feeling among the people of all the States, under a 
Constitution securing an equality of political and civil 
rights of all citizens, without distinction of race or 
color; that we reverence the Constitution of the 
United States as the supreme law of the land, and a 
wise embodiment of the principles of free government, 
and, following its teachings, we will adopt, from time 
to time, such amendments as are necessary more com- 
pletely to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity ; and that we rejoice at the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, which for- 
ever secures an equality of political rights to all men ; 
and we extend to the colored man a helping hand, in 
the race of life, to improve and elevate his condition. 

That the national debt, created in the defence and 
preservation of the Union, however great the burden, 
must be cheerfully borne, and honorably and honestl 
extinguished, in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the several laws authorizing the debt, and that all 
attempts at repudiation of the principal or interest 
AROUTA meet the scorn and denunciation of any honest 
and patriotic people. 

That we demand in every department of the Goy- 
ernment, from the highest to the lowest, the strictest 
economy of all expenditures consistent with the re- 
quirements of the public service. 

That a reduction of taxation is demanded, both of 
the tariff and internal taxes, until it reaches the low- 
est amount consistent with the credit and necessi- 
ties of the Government; and that we are in favor of 
a tariff for revenue, believing that a proper adjust- 
ment of duties must necessarily afford the incidental 
protection to which any interest is entitled. 

That we are in favor of a currency founded on the 
national credit, as abundant as the wants of the trade 
and commerce of the country demand; and that we 
disapprove of all Jaws in reference thereto which es- 
tablish monopoly or inequality therein. 

That we are opposed to the donations of the public 
lands, or the grant of subsidies in money to railroads 
or other corporations, and that we demand the reser- 
vation of the public domain for the use of actual set- 
tlers and educational purposes. 

That we reaffirm that of all who were faithful in 
the trials of the late war here none are entitled to 
more honor than the brave soldiers and seamen who 
endured the hardships of the campaign and cruise, 
and imperilled their lives in the service of their 
country; and the bounties and pensions provided 
by law for those brave defenders of the nation are 
obligations never to be forgotten, and should be 
borne without cost to the recipient. The widows 
and orphans of the gallant dead are the wards of the 
nation, sacred, legally bequeathed to the nation for 
care. 

That we approve the general course of our Sen- 
ators and Republican Representatives in Congress, 
and express our full and entire confidence that they 
will act with wisdom and integrity in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the people, and that we tender 
our thanks to Senator Morton for his exertions in so 
shaping the legislation of Congress on the reconstruc- 
tion of the late rebel States as to secure the passage 
of the fifteenth amendment. 

That we indorse the Administration of General 

rant as President of the United States, and accept 
the increased collections of revenue, the reduction 
of the expenditures, and payment of a large portion 
of the public debt, as a fulfilment of his promises 
of economy, and rejoice that the victorious general 
of the Union armies should, as a civil officer, receive 
the last of the rebel States in its return to the na- 
tional family. 

Inasmuch as all republican governments depend 
for their stability and perpetuity on the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, it is the right and duty of 
the State and national authorities to establish, fos- 
ter, and secure the highest moral and intellectual 
development of the people. 
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Resolved, That taxation for county and other local 
purposes has become so great as to be oppressive to 
the people; that our system of county administra- 
tion needs reform, and we demand of our Represent- 
atives in the Legislature such changes in the statutes 
of the State as will protect the people from extrava- 
gant tax-levies by local authorities; and, as an aid to 
this needed reform, we favor a reduction of fees for 
county officers, to a standard which will furnish a 
fair and reasonable compensation for the services 
rendered, and that no officers should be favored with 
salary, fees, or perquisites, beyond such fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

Resolved, That the canal stocks issued under the 
legislation of 1846-47, commonly called the “‘ Butler 
Bill,” were, by the terms of the contract, charged 
exclusively upon the Wabash and Erie Canal, its 
reservoirs and lands, and the faith of the State never 
having been, directly or indirectly, pledged for the 
payment or redemption thereof, said canal stocks 
therefore constitute no part of the outstanding debts 
or liabilities of the State. That the constitution of 
this State ought to be amended, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, so as to prevent the taking effect of 
any law or acts of the General Assembly proposing 
to recognize or create any liability of the State for 
the said canal stocks or any part thereof, until each 
proposition shall have been submitted to a direct 
vote of the people of the State, and approved by 
them; that we heartily indorse the adnunistration 
of our State affairs by Governor Baker and his asso- 
ciate State officers, and especially congratulate the 
people that the time is so near when the State debt 
will be entirely liquidated. 


There was no important issue in the can- 
yass except that of general retrenchment and 
economy in the finances of the State. The 
subject of the Wabash and Erie Canal, which 
was broached in the thirteenth resolution of the 
Republican platform, occasioned considerable 
discussion, and probably had some effect on 
the election of members of the Legislature. In 
1846 the State had become considerably em- 
barrassed on account of the bonds which had 
been issued for public improvements, a large 
portion of which had furnished the means for 
building this canal. At the session of 1846-’47 
a bill passed the Legislature making a settle- 
ment with the holders of the canal claims, 
whereby new bonds were given for one-half the 
debt, and a lien on the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
and the stock thereof, for the remainder, the 
canal in the mean time being placed in the 
hands of trustees for twenty-four years. As the 
railroad system of the State has been gradually 
built up, the canal has become more and more 
unprofitable, and at the last session of the 
Legislature an attempt was made by the hold- 
ers of the stockto induce that body to pro- 
vide for the resumption of its full obligations 
by the State. The matter was considerably 
agitated throughout the year, and will proba- 
bly make its appearance in the Legislature of 
1871. Both parties disclaimed any intention 
to bring about an assumption of the old canal 


debt, and such a course would evidently be 


unpopular, 

The election took place on the 1ith of Octo- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, by an average majority through- 
out the State of 2,864. The total number of 
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votes for Secretary of State was 317,550, of 
which 160,059 were for Norman Eddy, and 
157,501 for Max F. A. Hoffman, giving the 
former a majority of 2,558. In the new Le- 
gislature there are in the Senate 26 Demo- 
crats and 24 Republicans; in the House of 
_ Representatives, 53 Democrats and 47 Repub- 
licans. Several of the members elected to the 
Legislature were Germans. The State has 
eleven members in the lower branch of Con- 
gress. In the Forty-second Congress the 
representatives from the first, second, third, 
sixth, and seventh districts will be Democrats, 
and those from the fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, Republicans. The Sena- 
tors are Oliver P. Morton and Daniel D. Pratt, 
both Republicans. ‘ 

The first colored men who were ever per- 
mitted to act upon a jury in the State of Indi- 
ana served in the criminal court of Indianapo- 
lis in April, at the trial of a colored man for 
grand larceny. Three men out of the twelve 
were negroes on that occasion. 

A meeting of the members of the bar from 
the different counties of the State was held at 
Indianapolis on the 30th of Noyember, and a 
memorial was adopted to be presented to the 
Legislature, praying for an increase of the 
number of judges of the Supreme Court from 
four to five, the latter being the limit allowed 
by the constitution. The memorial was accom- 
panied by two bills, one increasing the num- 
ber of judges to five, and the other redistrict- 
ing the State accordingly. There can be little 
doubt that the bills will be promptly passed. 
In this memorial the lawyers made the follow- 
ing statement regarding the judicial business 
of the State: “The work of the Court, in the 
nineteen years since the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution, has resulted in the publi- 
cation of thirty volumes of reports, including 
one then in press, averaging some six hundred 
pages to the volume. Inthe ninety-two coun- 
ties of the State there are two District Courts, 
the Circuit and the Common Pleas. In addition 
to these, there are Criminal Courts in nine of 
the counties, From all these courts there is a 
direct appeal to the Supreme Court. These 
courts are administered by nineteen Circuit, 
twenty-four Common Pleas, and eight Crim- 
inal Court Judges, and the great increase in 
the number of appeals is doubtless, to some 
extent, the natural result of the diversity of 
so many different minds thus engaged in the 
administration of a somewhat complicated ju- 
dicial system. There are over five hundred 
causes submitted within the last year and un- 
der advisement; enough to engage the atten- 
tion of the present number of judges for more 
than a year and a half in their consideration, 
and more than enough to make three volumes 
of reports.” 

The divorce laws of the State of Indiana are 
attracting much attention throughout the coun- 
try, on account of their laxity, and the readi- 
ness with which a person can obtain a legal 
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dissolution of the marriage tie, sometimes with- 
out the knowledge of the other party to the 
contract. The causes for which divorces may 
be granted under the existing statutes are as 
follows, viz.: 1. Adultery; 2. Impotency; 3. 
Abandonment for one year; 4. Cruel treat- 
ment of one party by the other; 5. Habitual 


drunkenness of either party; 6. The convic- 


tion, subsequent to the marriage, in any coun- 
try, of either party of an infamous crime; 7. 
Any other cause for which the court shall deem 
it proper that a divorce should be granted. It 
is only necessary for any party applying for a 
divorce to reside in the county where the ap- 
plication is made for one year, no matter 
where his or her permanent residence may be, 
or where the other party may be living at the 
time ; and publication in any obscure journal 
of that county is sufficient notice of the pend- 
ing proceedings to the party defendant. If 
such party does not therefore appear at the 
trial, a decree is granted by default. In his 
message to the Legislature of 1871, the Goy- 
ernor recommended amendments in the di- 
vorce laws, embracing the following provi- 
sions: 

1. Requiring the defendant, when a resident of the 
State, to be sued in the county of his or her residence. 

2. Requiring the plaintiff not only to have been a 
resident of the State for one year prior to the filing 
of his petition, but that he should continue to reside 
in the Btate patie the pendency of the suit and un- 
til the case is tried. 

8. Vesting in the Cirenit Court exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of applications for divorce. 

4. Requiring the petition in every divorce case to 
show where the causes of divorce relied on happened 
or accrued, and where the applicant resided at the 
time, and if they happened or accrued elsewhere than 
in this State and at a time when the plaintiff was not 
a resident-of this State, then that no divorce shall be 
granted unless it be alleged in the petition and proved 
on the trial that the matters so relied upon would be 
a good cause of divorce by the laws of the State, 
place, or jurisdiction, within which the same hap- 
pened or accrued, 

5. Requiring the allegations as to the place where 
the cause or causes of divorce relied upon accrued, 
and the place of residence of the plaintiff at the time 
of their accruing, to be verified by affidavit appended 
to the petition, and also to be proved on the trial. 

‘* With such amendments as these,” he says, 
“we might well hope that Indiana divorces 
would soon cease to be advertised in any of 
the Atlantic cities as marketable commodities, 
and that refugees and fugitives from the jus- 
tice of other States would no longer come to 
Indiana in quest of divorces, to be used on 
their return to their homes as licenses to vio- 
late the laws of our sister States.” 

JOWA. The State of Iowa formed a part 
of the territory acquired from France, by what 
is known as the Louisiana purchase, in 1803. 
Prior to 1812 it belonged to the Territory of 
Louisiana, and from that date to 1834 formed 
a part of the Missouri Territory. In 1834 it 
became a part of the Territory of Michigan, 
and in 1836 was included in the newly-organ- 
ized Territory of Wisconsin. The Territory of 
Iowa was formed in 1838, and the State ad- 
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mitted into the Union December 28, 1846. Its 
rmanent settlement began about 1830, The 


The following is shown by. the Federal 
census of 1870 to be the population of the 


increase in population since its organization as principal cities of the State: t 
a separate Territory is exhibited in the follow- —— pavenport............0.00205 corer ae 
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The development of the resqurees of the 
State has been no less rapid than the growth 
in population. Already it is the fourth in the 
Union in the production of corn, the fifth in 
wheat, and the sixth in live-stock. The largest 
share of attention thus far has been given to 
agriculture, and in no part of the country have 
greater intelligence and enterprise been shown 
in this important department of industry. So- 
cieties have been very generally formed to 
gather and distribute information and give en- 
eouragement in its various branches, and the 
State and county fairs of Iowa show the most 
satisfactory results of the industrial efforts of 
the people. 

Much encouragement has been given at all 
times to immigration into the State, both from 
the older portions of the country and from 
Europe. The Legislature at its last session 
passed an act creating a Board of Immigration, 
to consist of seven members, appointed by the 
Governor, one from each congressional district, 
the Governor himself acting as president ez 
efficio, It is the duty of this Board to do every 
thing which may well enhance immigration 
into the State. Its secretary, in the language 
of the act, “shall act as Commissioner of In- 


migration. He shall bea person who is famil- 
iar with the argicultural, mimeral, and other 
resources of this State, and it shall be his duty 
to prepare, publish, and distribute pamphlets 
and documents, setting forth facts and statis- 
ties, illustrating the advantages and material 
resources of the State, and containing correct 
information for immigrants in relation to its 
climate, soil, production, schools, railroads, 
and all other matters of interest to said im- 
migrants.- It shall further be the duty of said 
Commissioner to maintain correspondence 
with associations and parties gene inter- 
ested in immigration, and may publish or cause 
to be published, in Eastern journals, essays and 
articles, treating on, and describing truly, the 
agricultural, mineral, commercial, social, and 
other characteristics of the State.” 

The Board is authorized to send agents to 
the Eastern States, and te Europe, “for the 
purpose of aiding and advising immigration, 
and is required to codperate with the Board 
of Immigration at Washington City, and to 
make regular reports of their labor and pro- 
ceedings to the General Assembly of the State, 
accompanied by such references, suggestions, 
and statistics, as may furnish good and reliable 
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_ data and a proper basis for further legislation 
on the subject of immigration.” 

The Board of Immigration was appointed 
soon after the passage of the act, and imme- 
diately organized for the work. At its first 
meeting, which was held on the 6th of April, 
it was resolved that the Governor be requested 
to enter into correspondence and negotiations 
with the different railroad companies and 
other parties owning or controlling large 
tracts of land in the State of Iowa, requesting 
their codperation and assistance in inducing 
immigration to said State. 

he negotiation resulted in an agreement on 
the part of the principal railroad companies to 
defray the expenses of agents sent abroad to 
encourage immigration, and to pay for the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and of other printed 
matter furnished to their agents by the Board. 
Pamphlets and circulars were subsequently 
prepared, setting forth the advantages of Iowa 
as a place in which to make a permanent 
settlement, and the proper means were adopted 
for scattering these among the people of the 
Eastern States and the Eastern Hemisphere. 
An Immigrant Aid Society was also formed in 
the western part of the State to look after the 
interests of that particular section. 
_ The Legislature met on the second Monday 
in January, and continued its sessions until 
about the middle of April. One hundred and 
eighty acts were passed and twenty-seven 
joint resolutions adopted. Among the more 
importants acts was one making cgreful and 
thorough provision for the management of the 
two Insane Asylums of the State, which are 
located, the one at Mount Pleasant, and the 
other at Independence; one providing for the 
government of the State University at Iowa 
City; one authorizing the several counties to 
establish and maintain high-schools; and one 
creating a commission to revise the statutes of 
the State. Provision was also made for the 
establishment of an Industrial Home for the 
Blind, and for the erection of a new capitol 
building. The following appropriations were 
made for the benefit of the State institutions, 
making in the aggregate $586,500: 


Hospital for Insane at Independence...... $165,000 
IDAPItOL ED: bes ctbecndsecee «» 150,000 
cricultural College. 68.500 
Blind Asylum........ 44,000 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Council Bluffs.... 35,000 

_ Hospital for Insane at Mount Pleasant..... 24,000 
Orphans’ Homes... ...20+20seececrtecreces 25,000 
PILALE DMIVELBILY 2. erp esp cc cence ccatercesors 25,000 
TPONICCULIALY 33 6d cise scleo nd decticdoncstesoeve 25.009 
PEELCLOTIE, OCOOOs a's oa eistae npn 0 4 79:4 spines oe privin 15,000 


Resolutions were adopted on several matters 
of interest. One of these ratified the fifteenth 
amendment to the national Constitution, an- 
other favored a system of postal telegraphs, 
and a third recommended the removal of the 
national capital to the Mississippi Valley. 
The question of granting the right of suffrage 
to women was brought before the Legislature 
by a large number of petitions on the subject, 
and an amendment to the constitution, mak- 
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ing the concession asked for, was proposed, 
but after some discussion it was laid on the 
table. The question of the propriety of pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
also discussed. ‘ A prohibitory Jaw already ex- 
isted in the State, and the question of its modi- 
fication was considered. The result was the 
passage of an act allowing the several counties 
to determine whether the sale of ale, wine, 
and beer, should be prohibited or not within 
their own limits, by submitting the question 
to a vote of the people. An act was passed, 
providing for a submission to the people, at the 
election of 1870, of the question of holding a 
convention for the revision of the constitution, 
the result to be reported to the General As- 
sembly at its next session. 

Railroad legislation also demanded a large 
share of attention. <A bill was proposed “to 
prescribe rules and regulations for railroads, 
and to establish uniform and reasonable rates 
of tariff for the transportation of certain freights 
thereon.” This led to an extended debate, in- 
volving the expediency of interference of the 
government in the management or control of 
railroads, the dangerous power and influence 
which these corporations are attaining, and 
other kindred questions, The bill was finally 
defeated in the Senate, where it originated, by 
a vote of 20 in its favor to 21 against it. An 
act for the taxation of railroad property also 
occasioned much debate, and was finally passed. 
The following are its principal provisions: 

That each railroad company, owning or operating a 
railroad in this State, shall annually, on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of each year, make out and 
file with the State Treasurer a sworn statement 
setting forth: first, the amount of gross receipts of 
their railroad for the year ending the thirty-first day 
of December preceding ; second, the number of miles 
of main track of their railroad in each county on the 
thirty-first day of December preceding ; which state- 
ment shall be sworn to by the president and secretary 
of such company, and by the general superintendent 
of their railroad, or any two of them. 

Sxecrion 2. The State Treasurer shall levy on said 
gross receipts a tax as follows, viz.: On the first $2,000 
or part thereof per mile, one } iy centum, and on re- 
ceipts of over $3,000, and under $6,000 per mile, two 
per centum; and on the excess of receipts over $6,000 
per mile, three per centum, which taxes the said rail- 
road companies shall pay on or before the first day 
of March, after which time said taxes if not paid shall 
become delinquent, and the same penalties and in- 
terest shall attach as on other taxes. 

Sxc. 3. After the said taxes become delinquent, 
the State Treasurer shall proceed to collect the same 
in the same manner and with the same rights and 
powers as a sheriff under execution, except that no 
process shall be necessary, to authorize the Treasurer 
to seize and sell property for the collection of said 
taxes. 

Sxo. 4. One fifth of the taxes levied and collected 
as aforesaid shall remain in the State Treasury to 
be used in the same manner as the several revenues 
of the State, and the other four-fifths of said taxes 
shall be apportioned by the State Treasurer to the 
several counties through which the said roads respee- 
tively run, in proportion to the number of miles of 
main track of road in each county, and shall be paid 
over by him to the treasurer of the county entitled 


thereto. , 
Sec. 5. If any railroad company shall fail to fur- 
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nish the sworn statement required by this act on 
or before the time herein provided, the State Treas- 
urer shall on or before the first day of March ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible the gross earnings of such 
delinquent company, and shall assess thereon the tax 
as herein panideds together with a penalty thereon 
of thirty per cent. for such neglect, which tax and 
penalty shall be collected as provided by the third 
section of this act. When the State Treasurer has 
to incur any expense cither in the assessment or col- 
lection of said taxes after they become delinquent, he 
shall add one per centum on the amount of taxes due, 
which shall be his compensation for said assessment 
and collection, The taxes herein provided for shall 
be in lieu of all taxes for any and all purposes on the 
road-bed, right of way, track, rolling-stock, and ne- 
cessary buildings for operating their road, except as 
hereinafter provided; but other property en be 
to such company, whether personal or real, shall be 
taxed as property of individuals in the respective 
counties in which the same may be situated. 

Sro. 6. No provision of this act shall be held to 
apply to any railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
or Missouri River, but such ea shall be assessed 
ane taxed on the same basis as the property of indi- 
viduals. 


An act was also passed “to enable town- 
ships, incorporated towns, and cities, to aid 
in the construction of railroads.” In several 
instances the right to levy and collect taxes for 
this purpose was questioned, and an injunction 
asked for to prevent it. The district judge, 
however, refused to issue the injunction, and 
his action was sustained by the Supreme Court, 
which thereby affirmed the constitutionality 
of the law. Opposition to the payment of in- 
terest on bonds, issued by counties to aid in 
the construction of railroads, at one time 
threatened to result in an open defiance of the 
authority of the Federal courts, which had de- 
cided in favor of the validity of the law pro- 
viding for its payment, but the energetic action 
of General Dix prevented any violent outbreak. 

The election of the year was for members of 
Congress, judges of the Supreme Oourt, and 
the State executive officers, with the exception 
of Governor, who holds over till January, 1872. 
The Democratic Convention took place at Des 
Moines on the 10th of August, and nominated 
the following ticket: For Secretary of State, 
Chas. Dorr, of Polk County; for Auditor, W. N. 
Garner, of Louisa; for Treasurer, W. O. James, 
of Pottawattamie; for Attorney-General, H. M. 
Martin, of Scott. The platform, which was 
unanimously adopted, contained the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the present internal revenue system 
of the United States is unendurable in its oppressive 
exactions; that to impose burdens on one class of 
citizens, or upon one branch of industry, to build up 
another, and. to support an army of office-holders to 
enforee their collection, are abuses of the taxin 
power. And that we are in favor of the collection o 
taxes through State governments. 

Stesolved, That we are opposed to the present unjust, 
unequal, and oppressive tariff system, and in favor 
of one which, while adapted to the purposes of raising 
the necessary revenue to provide te the liquidation 
_ of our national debt, and meet the expenditures of an 

economical administration, will not oppress labor, 
and build up monopolies, 

Ztesolved, That we are in favor of such disposition 
of our public lands as will secure their occupation by 
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actual settlers, and prevent their absorption by mam- 
moth monopolies. a : Tie 
Resolved, That we assert the right of the people 
by legislative enactment to regulate and control all 
moneyed corporations upon which extraordinary 
rights are conferred by charter. : 
resolved, That we are opposed to any attempt to 
abridge the most full and free enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty. Fae 
solved, That we cordially invite the electors of 
Iowa to codperate with us in the support of the prin- 
ciples herein enunciated. 


The Republican Convention assembled on the 
17th of August, at Des Moines. The ticket put 
in nomination was as follows: Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Chester O. Cole, William E. 
Miller, James G. Day; Secretary of State, Ed- 
ward Wright; Auditor, John Russell; Treas- 
urer, Samuel E. Rankin; Register of State 
Land-Office, Aaron Brown; Attorney-General, 
Henry O’Connor, 

The following platform was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we refer with pride to the history 
of the Republican party, and congratulate the coun- 
try upon its successful career. It has given to the’ 
poor man a homestead ; it has abolished slavery, and 
established manhood suffrage ; crushed treason ; given 
tous the Pacific Railroad ; settled the doctrine of 
the right of expatriation, maintained the honor, in- 
tegrity, and credit of our nation. It has vindicated 
the Monroe doctrine by preventing foreign powers 
from interfering with the governments on this conti- 
nent; and to perpetuate it in power is the only safe 
guarantee for pete and prosperity in the future. 

Resolved,.That we heartily indorse the honest, 
faithful, and economical Administration of President 
Grant, by which our national debt has been so large- 
v reduced, and our national credit and honor so 

rmly maintained. 

Resolved, That a tariff for revenue is indispen 
sable, and should be so adjusted as not to become 
prejudicial to the industrial interests of any class or 
section of the country, while securing to our home 

acecees fair competition with foreign capital and 
abor. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any system or 
plan of granting public lands to railroad or other 
corporations without ample provision being made 
for securing their speedy sale at moderate prices, and 
occupancy upon fair and liberal terms by any and all 
who desire to purchase and settle upon them. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of an economical 
and judicious management of the affairs of the State, 
and with this view we indorse the present adminis- 
tration of the State government, and recommend it 
to the favorable consideration of the people, and to 
future administrations. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of such legislation 
as will proteat the people from the oppression of 
monopolies controlled by and in the interest of cor- 
porations. 

Resolved, That while, as Americans, we feel in duty 
bound to preserve a just and equitable neutrality in 
the contest now waging in Europe, yet we cannot 
forget that in our late war the sympathies and ma- 
terial aid of the German States were freely given us 
and we do not hesitate to declare our unqualified 
sympathy with the earnest efforts of the Germans to 
maintain and defend their national unity; and we 
condemn the course which the Democratic press of 
the country has been and is now pursuing in support 
of a despotic, panera! dynasty, and a causcless war 
against a people desiring peace and aspiring to per- 
fect epee 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Iowa wel- 
come to our shores all human beings of every nation, 
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irrespective of race or color, voluntarily seeking a 
home in our midst; and that all the rights and privi- 
leges which we, as citizens, demand for ourselves, 
we will freely accord to them. : 

Feesolved, That we are in favor of amending our 
naturalization laws by striking out the word ‘* white?? 
from the same wherever it occurs. 


The election took place on the 11th of Oc- 


tober, and resulted in the choice of the Repub- 
lican candidates by large majorities. The to- 
tal vote for Secretary of State was 164,265, of 
which Wright received 103,377, and Dorr 
60,888, making the majority of the former 
42,489. The proposition for a convention to 


revise the State constitution was voted down, 


82,039 to 24,846. The following members of 
Congress were elected in the six districts, all 
Republicans: first district, George W. McCrary, 
reélected; second, Aylett R. Cotton; third, 
William P. Wolf, to fill vacancy; fourth, Wil- 
liam G. Donnan; fifth, Madison M. Walden; 
sixth, Francis W. Palmer, reélected; seventh, 
Jackson. Orr. 

The State institutions of Iowa are well or- 
ganized and in a flourishing condition, but no 
statistics have been reported for the year 1870. 

ITALY, a kingdom in Southern Europe. 
King, Victor Emmanuel, born March 14, 
1820; succeeded his father, as King of Sar- 
dinia, on March 23, 1849; assumed the title 
of King of Italy on March 17, 1861. Heir- 
apparent to the throne, Prince Humbert, born 
March 14, 1844; married April 22, 1868, to 
Princess Marguerita of Savoy, daughter of 
the late Duke of Genoa, brother of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. The ministry (December, 1869) 
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was composed as follows: E. Visconti-Venosta, 
President and Minister of Foreign Affairs; J. 
Lanza, Minister of the Interior; M. Raeli, Min- 
ister of Justice and of Public Worship; G. Sella, 
Minister of Finances; Lieutenant-General J. 
Govone, Minister of War; Rear-Admiral G. 
Acton, Minister of Marine; ©. Correnti, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; J. Gadda, Minister 
of Public Works; A. Castagnola, Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. The Government 
of the United States is represented by G. P. 
Marsh, envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary at Florence (June 238, 1861). 
Count L. Corti was accredited Italian minister 
at Washington in May, 1870. The area of the 
kingdom is 109,748 square miles, The popula- 
tion, according to the census of January 1, 
1870, 25,766,217, is as follows: * Province of 
Piedmont, 2,933,247; Liguria, 835,727; Lom- 
bardy, 3,296,610; Venetia, 2,718,633; Emilia, 
2,121,653; Umbria, 545,017; Marca, 934,004; 
Tuscany, 2,118,401; Abruzzo Mountains, etc., 
1,280,440; Campagna, 2,753,555; Apulia, 
1,385,911; Basilicata, 514,765; Calabria, 
1,198,279 ; Sicily, 2,512,124; Sardinia, 617,851. 
The census of 1861, which did not include Ve- 
netia (annexed 1866), contains the following 
report of the population as to nationality : 

The entire population of the kingdom of Italy 


WAS At Chak tM). 0 5 ssete fe ces oe emesis om as 21,777,334 
Among these there were foreigners.... ....... 88,639 
Foreigners permanently residing in the king- 

aS Ga = Se tact ro Atta SBOE RIOD DUNNO 5c UR are 71,205 


The division of the population, according to 
the languages spoken (census of 1861) was as 
follows: 


INHABITANTS SPEAKING 


Other Lan- 
pe li peas Natal Bepelatie- Italian. French. German. English, Guages 

Pistmoutec. 0) cise Sue. 9,764,263 2,636,351 123,296 4,220 17 179, 
Tiemann ase HSS nine 771,473 "769,237 980 "225 533 498 
Mena E acs outs va «chia: 3,104°838 3,102°428 1,191 877 165 177 
Emilia, Marca, and Umbria 8,542,659 8,541,544 597 249 127 142 
ECANY.<. 5) rcicensest-« 1'326,334 118221924 1,130 419 1,576 4,185 
Neapolitan Provinces.............. 6,787,289 6,720,898 6,684 1,894 2,283 55,525 
BUM ee oe i tee 2'392°414 2'268,649 368 246 604 22'547 
Sapdinias eid Sst She 588,064 580,748 189 13 36 7078 
Toisas, sors Astor dane. < ~ 21,777,834 21,541,879 134,435 8,143 5,546 87,331 

a duatimoabaut ca 26.0540) wale ove 2'496, 442 2448°000 *.. | 18,000 Aer 33,000 
Kingdom of Italy..........-. | 24,273,776 | 23,990,000 135,000 | 23.000 | 6,000 120,000 


Among those languages not specified in the 
above table, about 56,000 were Albanians and 
some 21,000 Greeks. The 33,000 inhabitants 
of Venetia, who speak neither Italian nor Ger- 
man, are of Slavonian extraction. The popu- 
lation was divided, according to. sexes, as fol- 
lows: 


5 33 
2 Es 
& ’ 3 ee 
FE 4 A ae 
& s & ae 
Jan. 1, 1364| 24,680,974 | 12,350,593 | 12,830,441 | 998 
4865] 24'882'633 | 12/453,745 | 12,428/888 | 998 
1866) 25.097'182 | 12'564,521 | 12,532,661 | 997 
1867] 25:344'192 | 12,691,448 | 12,652,744 | 997 
1868] 95°404'723 | 12°726,688 | 12,678,035 | 996 


In the budget for the year 1870 the total 
revenue was estimated at $180,596,160; ex- 


penditures at $212,219,034, showing a deficit 
of $31,617,974. The interest on the public 
debt, payable in 1870, amounted to $88,789,814. 
The army, in 1869, according to the budget of 
the Ministry of War, consisted of 183,441 on a 
peace footing, and of 573,721 on a war footing. 
On January 1, 1870, there were: 


Officers.| Men, 


Underarm | oes cide bie sie wiewle sto ewtlv els git ee 11,232) 147,378 
Officers and men on furlough, oe category 8,634) 196,198 


Men on furlough, 2 188,000 
LMS Fasano oe anOB RAUL STERIC Sopa CONOr 14,866] 531,576 
14,866 

Total officers and men............-+ 546,442 


* Since the occupation of the Papal States and the city 
of Rome, in September, 1870, they must be regarded as 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. The area of the Papal 
States is 4,552 square miles; population, according to the 
census of January 1, 1863, 723,121. 
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The navy, on January 1, 1870, consisted of: 


22 iron-clad steamers, carrying 201 guns; 29 
screw-steamers, with 870 guns; and 32 side- 
wheel steamers, with 113 guns. Of sailing- 
vessels there were: 1 frigate of the second 
class, carrying 26 guns; 4 corvettes of the 
first, second, and third classes, with 52 guns; 
2 brigantines, with 20 guns, and 1 transport 
with 6 guns. The marine officers were: 1 
admiral; 5 vice-admirals; 12 rear-admirals ; 
36 captains of vessels-of-the-line; 28 captains 
of frigates of the first class, and 38 of the sec- 
ond class; 80 lieutenants of the first class, 145 
of the second class, and 140 sub-lieutenants. 
Of sailors and machinists there were 11,193; 
artisans, 660. The marines consisted of two 
regiments of infantry, having 234 officers and 
5,688 men. 

The special commerce of the kingdom in 
1868 (official) was: 


Imports. Exports, 

8 ors hn dO ORA A DOS ODF SAIAEL » te $41,116,000) $35,758,000 
Mnplandeces. SSAey. eee ste eka es 44,788,000}. 12,540,000 
TAMAR UTIG ce STE edi dees ck od fete 26,353,000} 17,214,000 
Switzerland.. ae 9,842,000} 11,856,000 
Turkey.. 4,902,000 1,919,000 
Greece... 950,000 646,000 
1 EYE) 7) EASTER 12) RR RRC PoC Ore 1,368,000 2,413,000 
PNGUBSLIBMUS er cat sow cee. has sPeie 5,624,000 969,000 
PRR OF cai alten ya eke chat acates 2,489,000 1,615,000 
Other European Countries...... 4,560,000 4,294,000 

Total Europe........ . - ++} $141,987,000) $89,224,000 
UCC StSTCR cas ncctouisicicestacdaie 5,890,000 5,263,000 
SoUtG AMEeVICH. 450. cess cawess © 1,805,000 3,705,000 
W. Indies and Central America. 1,311,000 247,000 

Total America... .c...... $9,006,000; $9,215,000 
TUS Dilseiea.s ax erviesemeisree paket 1,216,000 418,000 
Other Countries; oc: ...<. cee vsess 8,287,000 1,786,000 

Grandstotalc yn emswscise ser $155,496.000|$100, 643,000 


The transit commerce, during the year 1868, 
was valued at $15,782,000. The merchant ma- 
rine on December 81, 1868, including Venetia, 
consisted of 17,946 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 882,829; among which were 101 
steamers, having an aggregate tonnage of 
23,442. 

The receipts of the various railroads through- 
out the kingdom amounted, in 1868, to $15,- 
591,845; those of the telegraph-lines to 
$865,077.* 

The principal political and historical event, 
in 1870, was the annexation of the Papal States 
and the consequent abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope. Owing to the outbreak of 
war between Germany and France, the latter 
power concluded to withdraw her army of 
occupation from Rome, and the Duke de Gra- 
mont sent a dispatch to that effect to the 
French minister, on July 26th, with instruc- 
tions to read its contents to Cardinal Antonelli. 
The necessary arrangements having been ter- 
minated between France and Italy, the evacua- 
tion of Rome was immediately begun, and 
completed on August 11th. On August 4th 


* For particular information concerning the railroads 
and telegraph-lines of Italy, sce article EUROPE. 


the Italian Government issued a proclamation, 


renewing the stipulations, which are inserted 
below, of the September convention, by which 
it had bound itself to abstain from all attacks 
upon the Papal States, and to defend them 
against any invasion. This declaration of the 
Government caused an excitement among the 
republicans of Italy, A vast crowd _assem- 
bled at Florence in the Piazza del Palazzo 
Vecchio, shouting for the republic, and trying 
to force an entrance into the tower of the 
palace to hoist the republican flag. The cry 
for the annexation of Rome becoming bois- 
terous, negotiations were attempted with the 
Papal Government on the subject of the trans- 
fer of the Italian capital to Rome. It was 
assumed that nothing else could avert a revolu- 
tion, which might imperil both the Pope and 
the King. As the Pope rejected all overtures, 
the King of Italy, with the assent of the pro- 
visional government of France, ordered an 
army of observation of 60,000 men, under com- 
mand of General Cadorna, toward the frontier 
of the Papal States. A last effort to obtain a 
peaceful surrender of the city was made by 
Count Ponza di San Martino, who was author- 
ized by King Victor Emmanuel to offer the fol- 
lowing propositions to the Pope: The sov- 
ereignty of the Pope and his unrestricted juris- 
diction within the limits of the city of Rome to 
be upheld and guaranteed by the Italian Goy- 
ernment, and his civil list to be paid out of the 
state treasury. All nations and their repre- 
sentatives to have free access to the Pope; ‘all 
church establishments in Rome to be neutral- 
ized; the ambassadors of the foreign powers 
near the Papal See to enjoy full immunity; the 
cardinals to retain their revenue and immu- 
nity; the salary of all military and civil func- 
tionaries to be paid as before; and the bishops 
and clergy throughout the kingdom of Italy 
to have the full and absolutely free exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions. 

These propositions were accompanied by the 
following autograph letter of King Victor Em- 
manuel, dated Florence, September 8, 1870: 

Most Hoty Farner: With the affection of a son, 
with the faith of a Catholic, with the loyalty of a king, 
with the sentiment of an Italian, I address myself 
again, as I have done formerly, to the heart of your 
Holiness. .A storm full of perils threatens Europe. 
Favored by the war which desolates the centre of the 
continent, the party of the cosmopolitan revolution 
inereases'in courage and audacity, and is prepar- 
ing to strike, especially in Italy and in the provinces 
by your Holiness, the last blows at the monarchy 
and the papacy. I know, most Holy Father, that - 
the greatness of your soul would not fall below the 
greatness of events, but for me, a Catholic king and 
an Italian king, and as such guardian and surety by 
the dispensation of Divine Providence and by the will 
of the nation of the destinies of all Italians, I feel the 
duty of taking, in the face of Europe and of Catholi- 
city, the responsibility of maintaining order on the 
peninsula, and the security of the Holy See. Now, 
most Holy Father, the state of mind of the popula- 
tions governed by your Holiness, and the presence 
among them of foreign troops coming from different 
places with different intentions, are a source of agita- 
tion and of peril evident to all. Chance or the ef- 
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fervescence of sete may lead to violence and to 
an effusion of blood, which it is my duty and yours, 
most Holy Father, to avoid and prevent. Isee the 
indefeasible necessity for the security of Italy and 
the Holy See that my troops already guarding the 
frontiers should advance and occupy the positions 
which shall be indispensable to the security of your 
Holiness and to the maintenance of order. Your 
Holiness will not sce a hostile act in this measure of 
precaution. My Government and my forces will re- 
strict themselves absolutely to an action conservative 
and_tutelary to the rights, easily reconcilable, of 
the Roman populations, with the inviolability of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and of his spiritual authority, .and 
with the independence of the Holy See. If your 
Holiness, as I do not doubt, and as your sacred char- 
acter and the goodness of your soul give me the right 
to hope, is inspired with a wish equal to mine of 
avoiding all conflict, and escaping the danger of 
violence, you will be able to take, with the Count 
Ponza di San Martino, who presents you this letter, 
and who is furnished with the necessary instructions 
by my Government, those measures which shall best 
conduce to the desired end. Will your Holiness per- 
mit me to hope still that the present moment, as 
solemn for Italy as for the Church and for the papacy, 
will give occasion to the exercise of that spirit of be- 
nevolence which has never been extinguished in your 
heart toward this land, which is also your own country, 
and of those sentiments of conciliation which I have 
always studied with an indefatigable perseverance to 
translate into acts, in order that, while satisfying the 
national aspirations, the chief of Catholicity, sur- 
rounded by the devotion of the Italian populations, 
might preserve on the banks of the Tiber a glorious 
seat independent of all human sovereignty ? 

Your Holiness in delivering Rome from the foreign 
troops, in freeing it from the continual peril of being 
the Pattle-field of subversive parties, will have ac- 
complished a marvellous work, given peace to the 
Church, and shown to Europe, shocked by the hor- 
rors of war, how great battles can be won and im- 
mortal victorios achieved by an act of justice and by 
a single word of affection. 

I beg your Holiness to bestow upon me your Apos- 
tolic benediction, and I renew to your Holiness the 
expression of my profound respect. Your Holiness’s 
most humble, most obedient, and most devoted son, 

VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


The reply of the Pope was delivered to 
Count Ponza di San Martino, who returned to 
Florence on the 13th. It was as follows: 


To King Victor Emmanuel I. : 

Your Maszsty: Count Ponza di San Martino has 
consigned to me the letter your Majesty was pleased 
to address me, but it is unworthy an affectionate son 
who glories in professing the Catholic faith. I shall 
not now enter into the details of your letter, to avoid 
a renewal of that deep sorrow your first letter caused 
mé. I give thanks to God, who has permitted your 
Majesty to fill the last days of my life with bitterness, 
For the rest, I cannot grant certain requests, or con- 
form with certain principles contained in your letter. 
Again I call upon God, and into His hands commit 
my cause, which is His cause. I pray God to grant 
your Majesty many graces, to free you from dangers, 
and to dispense to you His mercy, which you so much 
need. 

Given at the Vatican, September 11, 1870. 

PIUS PP. IX. 


The King immediately sent orders to Gen- 
eral Cadorna to enter the Papal territory, and 
to occupy the city of Rome. He also ordered 
a plebiscitum to be taken as early as practica- 
ble on the question of ‘the unity of Italy.” 

General Cadorna divided his army into four 
columns, with which he immediately crossed 
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the frontier at four different points. Some 
skirmishes took place between the Italian 
troops and the Papal Zouaves, but the latter 
were forced to retire, and Cadorna advanced 
to within four miles of the city of Rome, while 
General Bixio took possession of Civita Vecchia 
without meeting with any serious resistance. 
The general then mancuvred his troops in 
such manner as to invest the city, preparatory 
to an attack if a peaceful surrender was not 
made. Meanwhile the Pope, seeing that the 
assault was near at hand, sent the following 
instructions to General Kanzler, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Papal forces: 


GrnEeRAL: Now that a grand sacrifice, as well as 
the most enormous injustice, is about to be consum- 
mated—now that the troops of a Catholic King, with- 
out provocation, without even the semblance of a 
motive, are besieging the capital of the Catholic world, 
I feel the immediate necessity of thanking you, gen- 
eral, and all our troops, for the generous conduct 
which you have shown hitherto, for the affection of 
which you have given proof to the. Holy See, and for 
your readiness to devote yourself solely to the defence 
of this metropolis. Let these lines remain as a 
solemn document to testify the discipline, loyalty, 
and valor of the troops which have been in the ser- 
vice of the Holy See. As for the duration of the de- 
fence, it is my duty to give orders that it may be 
prolonged only sufficiently to show protest, and that 
violence was used, and no more; in other words 
negotiations will be entered into for the surrender of 
the city as soon as the first breach is made in the 
walls. At a time when the whole of Europe is de- 
ploring the great loss of lite occasioned by a war at 
this moment raging between two great nations, it 
must not be said that the Vicar of Christ, even though 
unjustly assailed, gave his assent to prolonged blood- 
shed. Our cause is that of God, and in Him we 

lace our whole confidence. I bless you from my 
eart—you, general, and all our troops. From the 
Vatican, September 19, 1870. PIO IX., Pope. 


On the 20th orders were given for the im- 
mediate attack upon the city. At half-past 
ten o’clock in the morning, after a bombard- 
ment of some hours, a breach was opened on 
the right side of Porta Pia by the Italian artil- 
lery, and another at the Porta del Popolo. The 
walls were immediately passed, and the Papal 
troops were obliged to retreat toward the 
Vatican, while the Pope took refuge in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. 

The resistance of the Papal troops was of 
only short duration, the Italian bersaglieri re- 
ceiving the surrender of the Zouaves at the 
Piazza de Ceri, in the afternoon of the same 
day. The stipulations of the capitulation for 
the surrender of the city were arranged be- 
tween General Cadorna, on the part of the 
Italian Government, and General Kanzler, as 
commander of the garrison, as follows: 

Vitra Axpant, September 20, 1870. 

1. The city of Rome, except that part which is 
limited to the southern part of the walls of the Santo 
Spirito and comprehends Monte Vatican and the 
Castle of St. Angelo, forming the so-called Leonine 
City, its complete armament, flags, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and stores. All the material belonging to the 
government shall be consigned to the troops of his 
Majesty the King of Italy. . A 

2. All the garrison of the city shall depart, recciv- 
ing the honors of war, with flags, arms, and baggage. 
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After the honors shall have been rendered to them, 
they will lay down flags and arms,, The officers 
shall have aright to carry with them their swords, 
horses, and any thing belonging to them. |The for- 
eign troops shall leave first; the others will follow, 
in the order of battle, with the left in front. The 
garrison will leave to-morrow morning, at seven, | 

3. The foreign troops shall be disbanded and im- 
mediately sent back to their respective countries. 
They will leave to-morrow by railway. The Govern- 
ment has the right of taking into consideration the 
rights of pension which they might have stipulated 
with the Papal Government. 

4. The Roman troops will be formed at a depot 
without arms. The Government will take into con- 
sideration their claims as to their future situation. 

5. The troops will be forwarded to-morrow to 
Civita Vecchia. 

¢. A mixed commission will be appointed, formed 
of an officer of artillery, one of the engineers, and a 
functionary of the administration. The commission 
will receive the pian Fo H8 referred to in the fixed 
article for the city of Rome. 

F. Ranorra, Chief of Staff, Papal Army. 

F. D. Privorano, Chief of Staff, Italian Army. 

F, Caporna, General com’ ding Italian Army. 
*Scen, approved, and ratified by the eee, com- 
manding Rome. _KANZLER. 


On the same day the Cardinal Secretary of 
State (Antonelli) delivered, by order of the 
Pope, the following “‘protest” to each member 
of the diplomatic body accredited to the Holy 


See: 
From tar Vatican, September 20, 1870. 

Your Excellency is well acquainted with the fact 
of the violent seizure of the greater part of the States 
of the Church made in June, 1859, and in the Sep- 
tember of the following year, by the Government now 
installed at Florence. Equally matter of notoriety 
are the solemn reclamations and protests of the Holy 
See against that sacrilegious spoliation; reclamations 
and protests made either by allocutions pronounced 
in Consistory and published in due course, or else by 
notes addressed in the name of the Sovereign Ponti 
by the undersigned Cardinal Secretar, of State to the 
diplomatic body accredited to the Holy See. 

he invading Government would assuredly not 

have failed to complete its sacrilegious spoliation if 
the French Government, well informed as to its am- 
bitious projects, had not arrested them by taking un- 
der its protection the city of Rome, and the territory 
still remaining, and by keeping a garrison there. 

But, as a consequence of certain compacts entered 
into between the French Government and that of 
Florence, compacts by which it was supposed that 
the conservation and tranquillity of the dominions yet 
left to the Holy See would be secured, the French 
troops were withdrawn. These Conventions, however, 
were not respected, and in September, 1867, some ir- 
regular bodies of men, urged forward by secret im- 
pulses, threw themselves upon the Pontifical territory 
with the perverse design of surprising and occupying 
Rome. Then it was that the French troops returned 
and lending a strong-handed succor to our faithful 
soldiers who had already fought successfully against 
the invasion, they achieved on the plains of Mentana 
the repression of the audacious invaders, and caused 
the complete failure of their iniquitous designs. 

Subsequently, however, the French Government, 
having withdrawn its troops on the occasion of the 
declaration of war against Prussia, did not neglect to 
remind the Government of Florence of the engage- 
ments which it had contracted by the convention 
eet above, and to obtain from that Government 
the most formal assurances on the subject. But the 
fortune of war having been unfavorable to France, the 
Government of Florence, taking advantage of those 
reverses to the prejudice of the agreement it had en- 
tered into, took the disloyal resolution to send an 
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overpowering army to complete the spoliation of the 
dominions of the Holy See; although perfect tran- 
quillity reigned throughout them, in spite of very 
‘active instigations made from without, and in spite 
of the spontaneous and continual demonstrations of 
fidelity, attachment, and filial affection to the august 
person of the Holy. Father that were made in all parts, 
and especially at Rome, ; 

Before perpetrating this last act of terrible injustice, 
the Count Ponza di San Martino was sent to Kome as 
the bearer of a letter written by. the King Victor Em- 
manuel to the Holy. Father. That letter stated that 
the Government of Florence, not being able to restrain 
the ardor of the national aspirations nor the agitation 
of the ‘party of action,’ as it is called, found itself 
forced to occupy Rome and the territory yet remaining 
annexed to it. Your Excellency can easily imagine 
the profound grief and indignation which filled the 
heart of the Holy Father when this startling declara- 
tion was made to him, Nevertheless, unshaken in 
the fulfilment of his sacred duties, and fully trusting 
jn Divine Providence, he resolutely rejected every 
proposal for accommodation, forasmuch as he is bound 
to preserve intact his sovereign power as it was trans- 
mitted to him by his predecessors. 

In view of this fact, which has been erste be to pass 
under the eyes of all Europe, and by which the most 
sacred principles of law and right, and especially those 
of the law of nations, are trampled under foot, his 
Holiness has commanded the undersigned Cardinal 
Secretary of State to remonstrate and protest loudly, 
and the undersigned does hereby, in the sacred name 
of his Holiness, remonstrate and protest against the 
unworthy and sacrilegious spoliation of the dominions 
of the Holy See, which has lately been brought to 

ass ; and he at the same time declares the King and 

is Government to be responsible for all the mischiefs 
that have resulted, or shall result, to the Holy See 
and to the subjects of the Pontifical power from that 
violent and sacrilegious usurpation. ; 

In conclusion, I have the command from his Holi- 
ness to declare, and the undersigned does hereby de- 
clare in the august name of his Holiness, that such 
usurpation is devoid of all effect, is null and invalid, 
and that it ean never convey any prejudice to the in- 
disputable and lawful rights of dominion and of pos- 
session, whether of the Holy Father himself or of his 
successors in perpetuity; and although the exercise 
of those rights may be forcibly prevented and hin- 
dered, yet fis Holiness both knows his rights, and 
intends to conserve them intact, and reénter, at the 
proper time, into their actual possession, 

In apprising your Excellency officially, by com- 
mand of the Holy Father, of the deplorable event that 
has just taken place, and_of the protests and remon- 
strances which necessarily follow it, in order that 
your Excellency may be enabled to bring the whole 
matter to the knowledge of your Government, the 
undersigned Cardinal Secretary cherishes the persua- 
sion that your Government will be pleased to take 
into its earnest consideration the interest of the Su- 
preme Head of the Catholie Church, now and hence-~ 
forward placed in such circumstances that he is un- 
able to exercise his spiritual authority with that full 
liberty and entire independence which are indis- 
pensable for it. 

Having now carried into effect the commands of 
the Supreme Pontiff, it only remains that I subscribe 


myself, ete., ete., 
[Signed] J, CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


On the day following the capitulation, Gen- 
eral Kanzler issued the following address to 
his troops: 


UrricrAnt, Sorr’ uFFICIALI E Sorpatr: Themoment 
is arrived when we are called to take leave of each 
other and to quit the service of his Holiness, which 
has been dearer to us than all else in the world. 

Rome has fallen; but thanks to your valor, your 
fidelity, and your spirit of union, it has fallen honor- 
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ably. There will be some of you, doubtless, who will 
lament that the defence was not kept up for a longer 
time, but a letter addressed to me by his Holiness, 
which will shortly be made public, will explain to 
you how this happened. 3 

The testimony of our august Pontiff which it con- 
tains will be a consolation to all, and the best reward 
which, under existing circumstances, your services 
could receive. | 

Finally, it is my duty to acquaint you that, the 
army having been disbanded by superior force, his 
Holiness has been pleased to release you from the 
oath of fealty. 
_ Adieu, beloved brothers in arms! Keep a place 
in your memory for your chief, who will ever cherish 
an affectionate recollection of you all. 

_ (Signed) I Generale-pro Ministro 

KANZLER. 


On the morning of the 22d the following 
proclamation was posted up throughout the 
city: 

Romans! The excellence of our right and the valor 
of our arms have in a few hours brought me among 
you to restore to you liberty. Now your destinies, 
those of the nation itself, lie in your own hands. 
Strong by your sufferings, Italy will at least have the 
glory of solving that great problem which has been 
so terrible a burden to modern society. Thanks, 
Romans, also, in the name of the army, for the heart- 
felt reception you have given us! Continue to pre- 
serve as you did to this day public order, because 
without it there is no liberty possible. Romans! the 
morning of the 20th September, 1870, makes a mem- 
orable epoch in history. Rome is again restored, to 
be now and forever the great capital of a great na- 
tion. Long live the King! Long live Italy! 

; R. CADORNA. 


After the Papal troops had left the Leonine 
City, the Swiss and Palatine guards remain- 
ing in accordance with the capitulation, an 
immense crowd of people assembled in front 
of the’ Vatican, waving tri-color cockades, and 
saluting the Papal residence with howls and 
hisses. General Cadorna, being anxious to es- 
tablish an administration for the conquered 
city, accepted the assistance of the Roman 
Popular Circle, an organization numbering 
among its members some of the Roman noble- 
men. He also published the following noti- 
fications : 

1. For the necessary unity of command in all pub- 
lic services, the commandant of the Fourth Corps 
d@ Armée, together with the superior military authori- 
ty, will have the high direction of all the political 
and administrative offices. 2. As was already made 
known in the first article of the notification of the 
12th inst., Major-General Masi, charged with the 
military command of the province, is invested with 
the necessary power for the protection of public or- 
der, having under his command the offices of police, 
of the telegraphs, and the post-office. 3, The pub- 
lic administrations continue to proceed as before, 
nothing being for the moment changed in the laws. 
The functionaries or employés who leave their of- 
fices will be considered as having resigned their 
places. 4. Sentences will be pronounced in the name 
of his Majesty Victor Emmanuel, by the grace of 
God and the will of the nation, King of Italy. 5. 
Nothing is changed as regards the payment of taxes 
and other revenues of the state, and as to the pay- 
ment of public expenses. 6. The Italian money and 
the notes of the national bank will be received as 
legal tender in the public offices and in private pay- 
ments, 


After the installation of a provisional gov- 
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ernment, commissioned by General Cadorna, 
the prisons were searched, and all the political 
prisoners set free. The provisional govern- 
ment issued a manifesto setting forth the de- 
tails regarding the plebiscitwm. The vote was 
to be by ballot, and the people would have to 
decide on the question of the ‘unification of 
Italy.” On October 2d the ballot was taken, 
and declared to have resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing majority for “unification,” etc. At the 
same time it was asserted by the established 
press of the city that the great mass of Roman 
citizens declined to vote, and that the ballots 


.were chiefly cast by Italian soldiers and stran- 


gers in the city. Five days later, a deputa- 
tion set out for Florence to communicate to 
King Victor Emmanuel the result. On re- 
ceiving them, the King said that Italy owed 
not @ little to fortune, but a great deal to the 
evident justice of her cause. Italians were 
now masters of their own destinies, and, after 
being divided for so many centuries, were 
united in the city which was the capital of the 
world. His Majesty said, in conclusion, that, 
as King and Catholic, he had proclaimed Italian 
unity, and remained firmly resolved to guaran- 
tee the liberty of the Church and the inde- 
pendence of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The following are the terms of the treaty of 
September 15, 1864, then still in force between 
Italy and France: 


ARTICLE 1. Italy agrees not to attack the present 
territory of the Pope, and even prevent by force any 
attack proceeding from the exterior. 

Art. 2. France will withdraw her troops gradually, 
as the army of the Pope becomes organized. The 
evacuation will, nevertheless, be accomplished within 
two years. 

Art. 3. The Italian Government will make no 
protest against the organization of a Papal army, 
even composed of foreign Catholic volunteers, suf- 
ficient to maintain the authority of the Pope, and 
tranquillity both at Rome and the frontier of the 
Papal States; provided, however, that this force 
does not degenerate into a means of attack against 
the Italian Government. 

Art. 4, Italy declares herself ready to enter into 
an arrangement for assuming a proportional part of 
the debt of the former States of the Church. 


The following protest, in Latin, was ad- 
dressed by the Pope to each cardinal, and was 
distributed on October 4th, in the three hun- 
dred vestries of Rome: 


Pius IX., Pope. Beloved Son, Salutation and 
Apostolic Benediction.—Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
humbles and elevates, mortifies and vivifies (1 Kings 
c. ii, v. 6), scourges and saves (Tobias, ¢. xili. v. 2), 
has recently permitted that this city of Rome, the 
seat of the Supreme Pontificate, should fall into hos- 
tile hands, as well as the remaining portion of the 
Pontifical States which the enemy had for some time 
considered it expedient not to usurp. Yielding to 
the impulse of our fatherly love toward our beloved 
sons, the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and 
seeing in them codperators in our supreme Aposto- 
late, we have this day resolved, in our mourning and 
sorrow, to declare to them, as is required by the duty 
of our ministry, and as even the voice of our con- 
science urges us to do, the inmost feelings of our 
soul, which makes us to detest and publicly and 
openly to reprobate the state of things now existing. 

e, who, although unworthy and undeserving, ex- 
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ercise the power of the Vicar of our Lord Christ on 
earth, and who are the pastor over the whole house 
of Israel, find ourselves now practically wanting that 
freedom which is absolutely indispensable to us in 
order to govern the Church of God, and to maintain 
its rights; and we feel it is our duty to issue this 
protest, which we moreover intend to have published, 
that it may be known, as it is proper that it should, 
by the whole Catholic world. And when we as- 
sert that this freedom has been ravished and taken 
from us, our adversaries could not reply that this 
complaint and this declaration are without founda- 
tion, Indeed, any one who possesses good sense 
will understand and confess that having no longer 
that supreme and free power, in virtue of which we 
enjoy the right of our civil Principate in the use of 
public means of conveyance, and in the publie cir- 
culation of letters, and, being unable to trust the 
Government who has arrogated this power, we are 
really deprived of the necessary and speedy way, as 
well as of the free faculty of treating the affairs, 
which the Vicar of Jesus Christ and the common 
Father of the Faithful, to whom his sons so numer- 
ously come from all parts of the world, must treat 
and administer. This observation has again been 
confirmed by a fact within the last few days. Persons 
going out of our Palace of the Vatican have been 
searched by soldiers of the new Government, who 


- wanted to know if they were not carrying something 


under their clothes. A complaint was lodged against 
this proceeding, and the reply was that it had been 
done by mistake, and an apology was offered for it. But 
who can ignore how easi y errors of this kind can be 
repeated, and lead to others? Moreover, public edu- 
cation in this august city is threatened with a very 
serious evil. Before long the academic year will be 
opened at the university. This establishment, which 
has heretofore enjoyed examplary tranquillity and 
order, although about twelve hundred young men 
are there assembled, being the sole place where so 
many Christian and honest parents can send their 
children to be instructed without the risk of being 
corrupted; this establishment, either on account of 
the false and erroneous doctrines which are now pre- 
vailing, or on account of the animus of those who 
have been chosen to propagate them, must fall, as 
will be easily understood, into a state very different 
from what it was. Itwas made known that the laws 
in operation in Rome should remain in their integrity 
and inviolability after the occupation, but, in spite of 
such declarations, the parish registers are taken 
away by force and examined, and it is not difficult to 
guess that such information is therein searched for 
as will doubtless be useful to draw up conscription 
lists, and for other ends, which are easily imagined. 
It must be added that attacks and offences inspired 
by the desire of vengeance and by party spirit are 
left unpunished, and that a similar impunity is as- 
sured to the authors of those shameful and unworthy 
outrages with which our faithful bodies of troops, 
who have so well deserved of society and religion, 
have been loaded, to the great grief of all honest 
people. Lastly, ordinances and decrees concerning 
Chureh property have already shown the tendency 
of the usurpers. Therefore, against all those things 
already accomplished, as well as against those still 
worse, which are imminent, we intend to protest, in 
virtue of our supreme authority, as we now protest 
through the present letters, by means of which we 
let you know, beloved son, and also each of the car- 
dinals of the Holy Roman Church, a brief statement 
of those particular facts, moreover reserving to our- 
self to enter into the matter more fully elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, let us fervently and incessantly pray Al- 
mighty God that he will enlighten the minds of our 
enemies, in order that they may cease loading their 
souls with the more and more overwhelming weight 
of ecclesiastical censures, and provoking upon them- 
selves the terrible wrath of the living and all-seeing 
God, whose arm nobody can shun, We, on our 
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art, pray the Divine Majesty with constancy and 

umility, imploring also the intercession of the Im- 
maculate Virgin and of the brother Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and let us do so with the holy confidence 
that we shall obtain what we ask, because the Lord 
helps those who are in tribulation who invoke Him 
in sincerity. Meanwhile, praying that our Lord 

Jesus Christ may bestow peace and joy on thee, be- 

loved son, we, from the bottom of the heart, give 

the Apostolic blessing. 

Given at Rome, near St. Peter's, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
in the twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate. 

PIUS, PP. IX. 


The following was reported as the total re- 


sult of the plébiscite in the Roman provinces: 
Number of votes on the lists, 167,548; number 
who yoted, 185,291; number who voted for 
annexation, 133,681; number who yoted against 
annexation, 1,507; votes annulled, 103. The 
ae ty of Rome is 217,378, and that of 

ome and the provinces, in 1868, 723,121. 

The Pope was subsequently informed by the 
Provisional government of France that it did 
not insist on the September convention with 
the purpose to enforce it, and the Marquis de 
Bonneville, French minister to the Papal court, 
received instructions to return to France. 

A royal decree soon announced the annexa- 
tion of the Papal States. General La Marmora, 
who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Roman provinces, issued a proclamation on 
his arrival at Rome, on October 13th, in which 
he said that the plebiscitum nobly crowned the 
national edifice. He hoped and believed that 
the Pope, as the head of the Church, would 
exercise his rights in perfect freedom. This 
feeling was sacred, but the national sentiment 
was no less sacred. He concluded by appeal- 
ing to all to preserve order and tranquillity. 

Signor Sella, Minister of Finance, remitted 
from Florence to the Pope 50,000 crowns, the 
amount of his civil list for the month of Octo- 
ber, but the Papal Minister of Finance declined 
to receive it, and asked for the return of the 
Peter’s pence taken from the Papal Treasury 
(see Roman Catnorio Cuurcn). On taking 
formal possession of the Papal States, King 
pees Emmanuel issued the following mani- 

esto: 


In the first place, all political and lay authority of 
the Pope and Holy See in Italy is abolished and will 
remain 80. 

2, The Pope will be entirely and completely free 
in the exercise of the ecclesiastical rights which he 
now possesses as Supreme head of Roman Catholicism 
and the Church. 

3. His Holiness the Pope will continue to enjoy all 
the honors and liberties which constitute the pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign prince, He will dispose and 
provide for his court as he has hitherto done to the 
present time. 

4. A territorial immunity will be accorded to tho 
Holy See, so that, being free and independent in this 
respect, it may, both at home and abroad, take care 
of the interests of religion and exercise the authority 
of the Church. 

5. All Italian and foreign prelates, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, the members of the spiritual asso- 
ciations and ecclesiastical orders, will enjoy an entire 
immunity from civil interference at the place of resi- 
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dence of the supreme head of the Church, whether 

they be summoned by the Pope to attend a council 
of the Church or for any other religious purpose. 
6, The Holy See will be enabled and permitted to 
communicate freely and independently, both at home 
_ and abroad, with all foreign powers and the clergy 
all over the world. iy 

7, Special postal and telegraph services will be 
placed by the Italian Government wholly at the dis- 
posal of the Holy See. 

8. The representatives of foreign powers at the 
court of the Holy See will enjoy the most complete 
liberty, as they do at other sovereign courts. 

9. Papal legates and envoys will be treated just as 
are the ambassadors of foreign sovereigns at the 
Italian court. 

.10. The Pope and the Church shall enjoy an un- 
limited and unrestricted liberty of publication of the 
place of residence of the Holy See, as likewise of all 
personal, domiciliary and conciliary determinations 
in order to avoid any conflict between the State and 
Church in future. 

11. His Holiness the Pope shall enjoy full liberty to 
travel, at all times and in all seasons, in and out of 
the country. Italy will regard him in this respect as 
aforeign lay sovereign, and he shall be treated and 
honoréd as such throughout the entire territory of the 
Kingdom. 

12. The royal appanage of his Holiness, as well as 
the members of his court, shall be furnished by the 
_ kingdom of Italy, which will also assume the respon- 
sibility of the debts which have been hitherto con- 
tracted in the Pontifical States. 

13. To assure the tranquillity of the Catholic world 
- and of the other poorelgn powers Italy is disposed 

to guarantee the liberties of the Church and the in- 
dependence of the Pope, sanctioning them by inter- 
national treaty. 


**By these concessions,’ added the royal 
state document, ‘* the Italian Government seeks 
to prove to Europe that Italy respects the sov- 
ereignty of the Pope in conformity with the 
principle of a free Church in a free state.” 

Great influences were brought into opera- 
tion in order to induce the Pope to leave Rome. 
He refused, on the plea that, while he protested 
against the usurpation of Italy, and yielded 
only to superior force, he still possessed the 
dignity of the Bishop of Rome, and could not, 
therefore, conscientiously abandon the diocese. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on March 
10th, Signor Sella, Minister of Finance, showed 
that, within the period from 1862 to 1867, the 
revenue of Italy had increased 47 per cent., 
while the expenditure had decreased 36 per 
cent. He regretted, however, to say that the 
constant increase of the public debt, caused by 
the tardiness of the administration in increas- 
ing the taxes and reducing expenses, still left a 
considerable deficit. The budget of 1870 ex- 
hibited a deficit of 110 million lire to be pro- 
vided for. In conclusion, Signor Sella ex- 
plained the means by which he meant to rid 
the country of this deficit. 

On July 25th, the Chambers passed a law, 
authorizing the negotiation of a loan of six 
million lire. 

On July 31st, Deputy Signor Laporta urged 
that, as the September convention had been 
violated by France, it should be abrogated by 
the Italian Government. The Prime-Minister 
replied that the adoption of such a course 
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would prevent the evacuation of Rome, and 
that it would be unbecoming to embarrass 
France just as she was going to war. Signor 
Lanza added that the Government did not fear 
internal disturbances, and would repress them, 
no matter by whom fomented. 

In September the population of Nice sent 
an address to the Italian Parliament, expres- 
sive of the wish of the people to be reunited 
with the kingdom of Italy, and stating that 
ten years of the despotic rule of France had 
not been calculated to extinguish in their 
hearts the love of their old country. If Italy 
would secure a lasting peace, she stood in need 
not only of her natural capital, but also of her 
natural frontier toward the west. This docu- 
ment had scarcely reached Florence, when a 
revolution broke out in Nice. The French 
authorities were driven across the frontier, and 
all political prisoners liberated. Mentone also 
participated in the insurrection, but it was, 
however, soon suppressed. : 

Italian unity haying been completed, the 
election of a new Parliament representing the 
whole country had become a necessity. Par- 
liament was therefore dissolved by a royal de- 
cree of November 2d, and elections for mem- 
bers of the new Parliament ordered for the 
20th of that month. The opening of the new 
Parliament was fixed for the 5th of Decem- 
ber. The result of the election was a decisive 
triumph of the Government. All the members 
of the ministry were reélected, and the Goy- 
ernment again had a strong working majority 
in the new Chambers. 

The Spanish Government and the Cortes 
having resolved to tender the crown of Spain 
tothe Duke of Aosta, second son of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, a depution of crown-bearers was 
ordered to proceed to Florence. They arrived 
on the 8d of December, and were received with 
unusual demonstrations of welcome. At the 
audience given them, the King said: ‘‘I con- 
fide my son to the loyalty of the Spaniards.” 
When the crown was presented to the Duke 
of Aosta, he remarked: “I have before me a 
smooth, and, I hope, happy course to pursue. 
You present to my view a more extended 
horizon, and invite me to duties always ele- 
vated, but now of the utmost moment. F 
accept the noble mission, conscious of its diffi- 
culties.” 

Parliament was opened by the King on De- 
cember 5th. In his speech from the throne, 
he declared that, with Rome as the capi- 
tal, the national edifice, which was com- 
menced by Charles Albert, was ‘ crowned,” 
and the freedom of Italy completed. It was 
now the task of the Chambers to make her 
great and happy. ‘‘ While we are thus happy,” 
he continued, “two nations, glorious represent- 
atives of civilization, are engaged in a horrible 
struggle. We will persist in our efforts to in- 
duce them to end the conflict, and prove that 
united Italy is an element of order, liberty, and 
peace in Europe.” In reference to the Pope, his 
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Majesty said it was the duty of the nation to 
secure to the Supreme Pontiff the free exercise 
of his religious offices and the maintenance of 
his relations with the Catholic world, Im- 
provements in the administration of the goy- 
ernment and development of the military and 
educational system were promised. Inregard 
to the election of the Prince Amadeus to the 
throne of Spain, the King said: ‘A sister na- 
tion has invited our son to rule over its desti- 
nies. We rejoice in the great honor conferred 
on our dynasty, and hope that it will bring 
equivalent benefits to Spain.” The royal 
speech concluded with congratulations on the 
present condition, and hopes for the future ca- 
reer of the nation, and was received with en- 
thusiastic cheers by the members. 
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longing to her possessions on the Amoor. or 


JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
administration and the supreme executive 
power of the country are vested in the Mikado, 
the Tycoonate, which formerly shared in the 
administration of the empire, having been 
abolished. The United States Government was 
represented at the imperial court, in 1870, by 
C. E. De Long, minister resident at Yeddo. 
The area of the country, comprising Japan 
proper, and 8,850 islands, which are its de- 
pendencies, is reported as follows: 


BY ENGELHARDT. |BY SIEBOLD, 
Square Miles, Square Miles. 
Japan, or Niphon, with 

Sado, Oki, Awadsi, etc.. 90,315 87,442 
Biltkokhoy, Hits. te suas 6,974 8.919 
Kiusiu and smallislands.. 17,264 15,635 
Yesso and small islands. .| 81,147 27,535 
Eighty-nine Bonin Islands ote 122 
TBNITILES, ca/ecee a uaiemselnsrrels 3,699 1,606 
Motel egacans 149,899 141,259 


Russia claims the island of Saghalien as be- 
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Signor Brancheri, the Government candid 
was elected President by 189 votes, against 106 
votes for the candidate of the opposition. On 


December 21st, Parliament passed the bill rati- 


fying the vote of the Roman people for annex-— 
ation to Italy, by a vote of 239 to 20. Two 


days later, the Chamber of Deputies passed by 
a vote of 192 yeas to 18 nays the bill providing 
for the removal of the capital from Florence to 
Rome within six months. 
pressing the gratitude of the citizens of Flor- 
ence to the Romans for their patriotism 


during the siege of the city, was adopted. — 


The Chamber then adjourned, to meet on 

January 16, Y 
The Duke of Aosta left Italy for Spain on 

December 238d. ry, 


the Kurile islands, all those on the west side, 
inclusive of the island of Iturup, belong to Ja- 
pan. The population of the empire, which 
was formerly estimated at from thirty-five to 
forty millions, has been recently computed at 
only twenty millions. The total revenue was 
estimated, according to the old budget of 1608 
(which must be considered, however, far below 
its actual amount), at $146,246,406, the greater 
portion of which remains in the hands of the 
princes, and of the governors of the provinces, 
the revenue proper of the Government for ad- 
ministrative purposes being thus reduced to a 
very limited compass. 

A standing army of 12,000 men has been re- 
cently organized after the European plan. In 


time of war all the Sumurais liable to do mili- © 


tary service must place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Government. 


The movement of commerce and of shipping, — 


at the principal ports open to foreign nations, 
was, in 1869, as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. ENTERED, CLEARED. 
* PORTS. | ae 
/ Value in Dollars, Value in Dollars, Ships. Tonnage, * Ships. Tonnage. 

Yokohama.......... 12,708,986 13,030,000 637 469,344 9 

TGpo ee tom te 6,822,261 2.124°312 428 301/201 at Son OTL 

Nagasaki... 2,996,558 1'872/531 358 214.604 333 912,159 

Hakodadi 788,926 990,711 130 52.247 129 51,985 

Niegata...........0.. 495,900 282/605 18 6.040 18 6,040 

Total...... 23,812,631 18,250,189 1,571 1,043,436 1475 | 1,019,079 


The principal articles of export, in 1868, 
were: Silk, 19,000 bales, at 100 pounds each, 
to England and France; tea, 15,000,000 pounds 
to the United States; and Chow-Chow arti- 
cles, 414,592 piculs (one picul=133 pounds) to 
China. The imports consisted of English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Swiss manufactures, which 
formerly reached the ports of Japan by way of 
England, but have of late been imported di- 
rectly from Germany and Holland. On account 


of the failure of the crops in 1867 and 1868, rice 
was imported from China and Siam to a con- 
siderable extent, mostly in German vessels. 
Another important article of import was Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and German fire-arms, 

At the end of 1869 Mr. Hulay, late Inspector- 
General of Customs at Yokohama, concluded 
for the Government a loan of £1,000,000 ster- 
ling to build a railroad from Yeddo to Kioto. 
In January, 1870, English engineers obtained a 


late, 


A resolution, ex- 
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contract to build three hundred miles of rail- 
road. A telegraph-line between Yeddo and 
Yokohama was completed, and the first official 
Mnessage sent over the wires on January 7th. 
The line has since been thrown open to mer- 
cantile purposes. The great Northern Tele- 
graph China and Japan Extension Company 
commenced the laying of their submarine cable, 
and, as the Russian line from the Siberian sta- 
‘tion of Srjetensk along the rivers Schilka and 
Amoor to Chabarowka and Wladiwostock was 
completed, Europe, Nagasaki in- Japan, and 
Hong-Kong in China, will be in direct communi- 
cation over these lines in the beginning of 1871. 

The Japanese budget, for the year 1869, 
showed a deficit of £2,500,000 sterling, which 
is equal to one-half the imperial revenue. The 
Government gave notice to the foreign minis- 
ters that it will coin new Japanese dollars as 
soon as it can get workmen from the English 
Mint. The new dollar is intended to be a trifle 
finer and heavier than the Mexican dollar, and 
will, as soon as it shall attain a sufficiently wide 
circulation, supersede the old coin. 

The rice crop of several of the provinces, in 
1869, was again a total failure, and the Govern- 
ment prohibited the exportation of rice, except 
by special license, as provided by the treaties 
with foreign powers. ‘ 

The Government is well aware of the feeble 
hold it has on the powerful daimios. In 1870, 
one daimio called into service all the able- 
bodied men in his provinces, of twenty years 
of age, and placed them under European in- 
structors. A large proportion of. them were 
armed with breech-loading rifles, and the rest 
would soon be similarly equipped. It was 
stated by another prominent daimio, that he 
could command, at any moment, one hundred 
thousand disciplined troops, with a reserve of 
another hundred thousand less thoroughly pre- 
pared, but no less devoted to his cause. On 
the other hand, however, the negotiations be- 
tween the Imperial Government and several 
daimios resulted in the surrender by the latter 
of their war-vessels to the Mikado, who thus 
obtained control of the whole navy. 

In spite of all the drawbacks of misgovern- 

nent and intestine strife, the people are in many 
respects making remarkable progress, especially 
in those parts of the empire whose inhabitants 
are in frequent contact with foreigners. A 
treaty of peace and commerce was exchanged 
between Spain and Japan in the month of 
March. Diplomatic intercourse is now estab- 
lished with all the principal civilized nations. 

Bice riots were of frequent occurrence in 
many parts of Japan, the people being in a 
destitute condition. Large quantities of rice 
arrived from Saigun, and from 300,000 to 
490,000 tons were ordered by the Government, 
to prevent the outbreak of a famine. ‘ 

A great conflagration took place at Yeddo in 
March. The area laid desolate was computed 
at four or five miles in circumference, and every 
wooden building, from the Japanese Foreign 
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Office to the outer moat, had been entirely de- 
stroyed. A bridge over the Adori was burnt, 
and the traffic over it suspended. 

A violent earthquake occurred in May, the 
severest since the great earthquake in 1855. 
At the great volcano of Assamayama, in the 
interior of the island of Niphon, which had 
been quiet for centuries, there were violent 
eruptions, accompanied by frequent earth- 
quakes, destroying villages in the vicinity, and 
causing térror among the inhabitants of the 
province. 

The Japanese Parliament met at Yeddo, July 
21st, and remained in session until the latter 
part of August. The proceedings were not of 
great importance. A notification was issued 
by the municipal authorities of Yeddo, to the 
effect that all children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years must attend the government 
schools that were established for their benefit. 
Six schools of this class were open in August 
in different parts of the city, and others were 
soon to be opened. 

A special historical department was created 


‘by the Japanese Government, and constituted 


a branch of the Foreign Office. Two procla- 
mations tnade known the fact of its formation 
to the local authorities, instructing them to 
search the records of their respective offices, 
and to forward to the Foreign Office at Yeddo 
every document, official or non-official, which 
they considered useful, from its interest or im- 
portance, for compiling the national annals. 

A field-telegraph, which had been presented 
to the Mikado by the United States Government, 
was tried in the presence of the Mikado. A 
correspondent from Yeddg gave the following 
account of the trial: 


By the Mikado’s desire the apparatus was erected. 
in the grounds of the palace, one terminus being his 
Majesty’s private study, and the other the pleasure 
pavilion, which stands in the centre of the Maple 
Gardens, where were assembled three princes of the 
blood, the Prime Minister, and a host of members of 
the Privy Council, to receive and answer the imperial 
messages. The working of the wires was intrusted 
to two Japanese, and when all was ready a message 
arrived at the Pavilion announcing the presence oF 
the Mikado at the terminus in the study. . To this 
announcement a2 most respectful message was re- 
turned, thanking his Majesty for his gracious presence. 
Shortly after the message came, ‘* The Emperor is 
highly pleased with the wonderful Western inven- 
tion.”” At the Emperor’s desire the apparatus was 
left standing in the grounds, in order that he might 
learn to work it himself. 


The persecution of native Christians by the 
Government produced earnest remonstrances 
on the part of the foreign ambassadors. The 
Government appeared determined to remove a 
Christian colony near Nagasaki, established by 
Catholic missionaries several centuries ago, to 
a distant part of the empire. Consequently, in 
1868, three hundred male adults were re- 
moved, while the women and children were 
left behind, with the promise of the Govern-~ 
ment to support them. This promise was not 
fulfilled, and the fate of those who had been 
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deported remained wrapped in mystery. In 


January, 1870, the remainder of the grown 


males of the colony, about seven hundred in 
number, were embarked on several govern- 
ment steamers, to be conveyed to various 
parts of Japan, principally to the north, ; The 
foreign consuls held several meetings with a 
view to prevent the execution of this measure. 
The English ambassador, Sir Harry Parkes, 
requested a delay of fourteen days, in order 
that he might confer with the govetnment at 
Yeddo, but the respite was not granted. Ac- 
cording to Japanese official reports the aggre- 
gate number of native Christians in the country 
was 8,600, of which 2,000 were at Urakami near 
Nagasaki, 100 at Omura, and 1,500 at Fubahori. 
Besides, there were Christians in Shimabara, 
Amakusa, Hirado, and’ other places, but their 
number could not be accurately stated. 

The Buddhist priests were compelled to pay 


to the Mikado the sum of 8,000,000 rios, or 


$10,000,000, for the privilege of remaining in 
possession of their temples, monuments, and 
idols, and of observing their religious rites and 
customs without restriction. 

An interview was granted by the Mikado 
to William H. Seward, ex-Secretary of State 
of the United States, during his presence 
in Japan, in October, 1870. The interview 
took place at the imperial palace at Tokei near 
Yeddo, and caused a considerable sensation 
among the Japanese officials and the diplomatic 
corps, the invitation to such an interview to a 
private individual being altogether without 
precedent. At the meeting all the rigid for- 
malities which have hitherto obstructed free 
intercourse with strangers were for the first 
time laid aside, the reception of Mr. Seward 
being very cordial and free from all court 
etiquette. 
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KANSAS. The Legislature of Kansas meets 
annually, on the second Tuesday of January, at 
Topeka. The last session continued nearly to 
the 1st of March, but little legislation took 
place which has any interest for the general 
reader. An act was passed to enable husband 
and wife, or either of them, to be a witness for 
or against the other, or on behalf of any party, 
in cases where the other is interested in the 
result. A memorial to Congress, asking for 
the submission to the people of a sixteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, allow- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, was adopted 
by a vote of 66 to 9 in the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, but was laid on the table in the Senate 
by the casting vote of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor had occasion to exercise the 
vetd power once during the session, A joint 
resolution had been adopted to appropriate a 
portion of the sinking fund to the payment of 
‘‘current legislative expenses and the salaries 
of Supreme and District Court judges for the 
year 1870.” This the Governor pronounced 
an unwarranted assumption of authority, as it 
created a ‘favored class of creditors of the 
State to the detriment of those with whom the 
people in their sovereign capacity have made a 
sacred contract.’? He proceeded to show where- 
in this action was in violation of the provisions 
of the constitution, which declared that “the 
Legislature shall provide each year for raising 
revenue sufficient to defray the current ex- 
penses of the State,” and that the proceeds of 
no tax shall be applied to any other purpose 
than that for which the tax was levied. Such 
tampering with the sinking fund as was pro- 
posed by this resolution he thought would 
not be very “cheering to public creditors or 
satisfactory to a tax-paying people who had 
authoritatively and expressly prohibited any 


such transactions.’ Notwithstanding this veto 
and the reasons given for it, the resolution was 
again adopted by a two-thirds majority in 
each House. The alternative of the members 
was to take their pay in the depreciated scrip 
of the State, or make an “unwarranted attack 
on the sinking fund,” and they chose the latter 
course. An injunction against the payment of 
the members from this fund was afterward 
sued out, and a revenue bill passed to provide 
for the fiscal year 1870-71, based on the fol- 
lowing estimates: 


Outstanding ecrip (about)....-........ eee eee ee ee $ 78,000 
Legislative appropriations. ... --. 275,000 
Interest to be paid on scrip............ «-. 15,000 
Legislative expenses, 1871... .........--2.2-eesees 000 
Commission and mileage of County Treasurers.. 30,000 
Probable deficiency in collection of taxes........ 100,000 
Totals, .caowk poche tena tiga secon eee $528,000 
Deduct from this probable amount, to be paid by 
,County Treasurers in July.......-.....cceeeeee 50,000 
Leaves to be provided for.............cceeeee eee $478,000 


Provision was thus made for redeeming the 
scrip of the State, which had depreciated in 
value and become an injury to the public 
credit. To raise the sum of money provided 
for in this bill, a tax of six mills on a dollar is 
required, the taxable property of the State 
being estimated at $85,000,000. 

A subject of great importance to the settlers 
in Kansas and one which not only occupied 
a large share of attention at the last session of 
the Legislature, but occasioned a good deal of 
discussion in Congress, was that of a disposi- 
tion of lands heretofore occupied by Indians. 
Large tracts of territory have remained un- 
disposed of by the Government, some of which 
have been reserved for the use of the Indians 
by treaty stipulations. On these white men 
have in many cases formed settlements, either 
with or without the consent of the Indian oc- 
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cupants, and made valuable improvements with- 
out sufficiently considering the validity of their 
titles either to the land or the increased value 
which their own labor has given to it. It has 
_ been decided by the Supreme Court that, even 
where a regular purchase was made, no valid 
title could be given by the Indians without the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington. The operations of speculators in 
these lands have given rise to a great deal of 
‘scandal, and allegations of fraud have been 
freely made against persons in office, both with- 
in the State and at the national capital. The 
members of Congress from Kansas have been 
so far involved in the matter that a resolution 
was offered and pressed with considerable 
vigor in the Legislature, asking both the Sen- 
ators and the Representative to resign their 
places. Explanations were made and the reso- 
lution did not pass, but very serious complaints 
were made against the Representative of the 
‘State in the Lower House of Congress, which 
were not satisfactorily explained, and which 
were the ground of a determined opposition 
to his reélection during the political campaign 
of the year. 

The wish of the people of the State has un- 
doubtedly been that the Federal Government 
should take steps for the removal of all Indian 
tribes from their borders, and the opening of 
these reserved lands to settlers, those who 
haye already taken possession receiving a good 
title to their farms and improvements, and 
liberal provision being made from this fund of 
public property for the encouragement of rail- 
road enterprise and the building up of schools. 
The Indians, too, have by their depredations 
caused a great deal of trouble, especially to 
the settlers upon lands which they look upon 
as their own, and there has been a feeling that 
they should be removed to the Indian Terri- 
tory, to give place to the rapid advancement 
of civilization in Kansas. There has been in 
general no disposition wilfully to encroach 
upon the rights of the Indians, but the action 
of the Government in behalf of the settlers has 
not kept pace with the rapid progress which 
they haye made in cultivating the unoccupied 
wilderness, and almost insensibly they have 
become involved in a complication of Indian 
titles and claims on reservations where there 
was scarcely an Indian occupant to a thousand 
acres. The troubles which have sprung from 
these and others causes led to several attacks 
on the settlers and on parties of railroad work- 
men last spring, and on one or more occasions 
the military authorities were called on to pro- 
tect the citizens. The judicious distribution 
of a small force of troops, and the organization 
of a voluntary militia, prevented any serious 
outbreak. 

A good deal of disturbance appears to have 
occurred on what were known as the ‘“‘Chero- 
kee Neutral Lands,” in the early part of the 
year, and a company of troops was sent thith- 
er by the Governor to preserve order and en- 
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force the execution of the laws. This pro- 
voked the ire of certain persons interested in 
these lands, and a resolution was adopted in 
the Legislature at their instance, appointing 
several commissioners to investigate the ground 
for this proceeding. According to the report 
of a majority of the commissioners, they state: 


As early as February, 1869, an organization existed 
on those lands known as “‘The Land League;” 
that such organization still exists there, and that its 
name now is ‘The Neutral Land Home-Protecting 
Corps ;’’ that it was, and still is, a secret guas¢ mili- 
tary organization, numberin fifteen hundred men, 
commanded by a general, fe drilled into regiments, 
battalions ‘and companies, commanded by colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and other offi- 
cers with military designations; that one of the ob- 
jects of said organization was to prevent the building 
of the Missouri River, Fort Scott, and Gulf Railroad 
through the Neutral Lands, until James F. Joy 
should relinquish his right or claim to those lands; 
that, in accordance with the settled purpose of the 
League, about two hundred of their number, being 
fully armed, marched on Baxter Springs to break up 
the railroad land-office at that place, and did, by 
threats and intimidation, compel its removal there- 
from ; that, during the spring and early summer of 
1869, members of ‘‘The League” forcibly burned 
about twenty-six thousand railroad ties in Cherokee 
County, on those lands; also, that they arrested Colo- 
nel J. A. J. Chapman and Captain John Runk, Jr., 
engineers on the road, together with their party of as- 
sistants and laborers, and, after burning the wagons, 
tents, surveying-instruments, blankets, commissary 
stores, etc., drove the subordinates of the surveying- 
party from the lands, with orders never to return in 
the employ of the railroad company, under penalty of 
death, and that they then marched Colonel Chapman 
and Captain Runk several miles south, when they 
stripped off the coats from their prisoners, hood- 
winked them, and administered to each of them fif- 
teen lashes, and then ordered them to leave, to never 
return, and to never mention what had occurred, 
under penalty of death; also, that they forcibly 
drove from the line of the railroad, laborers, agents, 
and other employés, and from the Neutral Fendi 
many persons because of their opposition to the 
League, and their friendship with the railroad com- 
pany. 

After an investigation, costing the State 
$20,000, the commissioners justified the Gov- 
ernor in the employment of a military force in 


suppressing these disorders, and further state: 


We find that, prior to the arrival of the troops on 
those lands, lawlessness prevailed, and terrorism 
reigned there; that but for their presence the rail- 
road could not have been built through the lands, 
nor could persons who advocated the building of the 
road have safely remained there. We further find that, 
since troops have been stationed on those lands, 
order has prevailed throughout that region, although 
a very hostile feeling seems still to exist among the 
people ; so intense, indeed, that, as we believe, should 
the troops be removed, collisions, resulting in blood- 
shed, would ensue. We therefore believe that there 
was a necessity for United States troops on the Neu- 
tral Lands at the time that they were stationed there; 
and we further believe that that necessity exists. 


Although two minority reports were sub- 
mitted, the Legislature adopted the views of 
the majority in a joint resolution, declaring : 

That we heartily indorse the action of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, in causing the supremacy of the 


laws to be maintained, by having the troops of the 
United States stationed upon the Neutral Lands; and 
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that, while we sympathize with peaceably-disposed 
settlers upon these lands, we must condemn all mob 
violence and resistance to law, and advise all e3 
interested in the question of title to the Neutral 
Lands to appeal to the courts and peaceably abide 
the decision of the same. 

Resolutions were also adopted appealing to 
Congress for the passage of measures which 
would settle all questions of title to these and 
other lands, and provide for the speedy re- 
moval of the Indians from the State. 

A vigorous effort appears to have been made 
by Senator Ross to carry out the wishes of the 
people, but all his labors, according to his own 
representations, were rendered futile. 

Several bills and resolutions passed the 
United States Senate at the session of 1869- 
70 providing for the sale of reserved lands 
and the removal of the Indians, but they were 
defeated in the House of Representatives by 
the opposition or the inaction of Mr. Clarke, 
who was chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. His course in reference to all 
these matters of the Indian lands, and the 
rights of settlers thereon, is thus summed up 
by Senator Ross: 

He has not brought to the consideration of the 
oe a single measure for the benefit of the set- 

ers. 

He has permitted such as have been sent to his 
committee to sleep for months, until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, without uttering a single word in 
their behalf. 

He has obstructed, by every means in his power, 
the passage of such as have been passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

He has attempted to bring obloquy upon those 
who have endeavored to serve the interests of the 
settlers, and expose the thieving schemes of his co- 
adjutors, and, when exposed, has lustily shouted, 
“ Stop thief !?? that they might the more safely get 
away with their stolen plunder. 


These matters are mentioned at some length 
here because they formed almost the sole topic 
of discussion in the State during the year, and 
the principal issue in the congressional elec- 
tion, which is virtually a State affair, as but 
one Representative is sent to Washington. Mr. 
Clarke was seeking for reélection, and his al- 
leged disregard of the interests and wishes of 
the people was the occasion of a vigorous op- 
position in his own party. 

In the political campaign, as already stated, 
the principal issue was the election or defeat 
of Sidney Clarke for Congress. At the County 
Convention the main question in the selection 
of delegates for the General Republican Con- 
vention was whether the candidates were 
“ Clarke men,” or “ anti-Clarke men.” Dur- 
ing the summer anti-Clarke meetings were 
held, and resolutions against the reélection of 
the derelict member were adopted. The re- 
sult was, that when the State Convention met 
at Topeka, on the 8th of September, the ma- 
jority were pledged against his renomination. 
On the first regular ballot the vote stood, 87 
for D. P. Lowe, and 77 for Clarke, and the 
former was declared nominated for the Forty- 
second Congress. The rest of the ticket was as 
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follows: for Governor, James M. Harvey; 
Lieutenant-Governor, P. P. Elder; Seeretary 
of State, W.. H. Smallwood; Auditor, A. 
Thoman; Treasurer, J. E. Hayes; Attorney- 
General, A. L. Williams; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, H. D. McCarty ; Associate 
Justice in the Supreme Court, D. J. Brewer. 
The platform adopted by the convention was 
as follows: 


I. The Union Republican gee they in dele- 
gate convention assembled, its adherence» 
to, and its faith in, the principles of universal liber- 
ty, justice, and humanity, which it has, during ten 
years past, zealously and successfully battled, and 
upon which it has now securely and forever estab- 
lished the foundations of the Government. 

IL. It points with pride to a career of victory un- 
sullied by 8 single act of national cowardice, wrong. 
or inhumanity. It has, during its 2 ion 0} 
public affairs, crushed the most gigantic rebellion 
that ever assailed the Government, broken the 
shackles of a race long enslaved, and elevated them 
to the dignity and privileges of citizenship, enacted 
and put into operation a eficent homestead law, , 
originated and perfected a splendid a haa of high- 
ways across the continent, secured the recognition 
of the doctrine of or and in all things 
proved itself equal to the sacred trusts committed to 
its hands. 

Ill. The Republican party, with such a record, 
needs to make no flaunting promises of future fidelity 
to the + principles upon which its organization 
is based. But this convention of delegates, repre- 
senting the Republicans of Kansas, takes occasion to 
express the convictions and fa oe of the party: 

1. To maintain and defend the fruits of its victory 
in the field, namely, the unity of the Republic, the 
abolition of slavery, the enfranchisement of the 
eolored race, and equal rights for all. 

2. To protect and preserve the fruits of its victory 
in legislation ; namely, the homestead law in its whole 
letter and spirit, the law of expatriation, and a whole- 
some system of public improvements. 

IV. In the future, as in the past, the Republican 
party will continue to advocate the measures which 
will promote economy, national honesty, domestic 
concord, and friendly relations with foreign powers— 
to the end that we may have a government of laws 
and not of men. 

V. We cordially indorse the patriotic, honest, and 
economical Administration of sident Grant, and 
hail with satisfaction the rapid reduction of the na- 
tional debt, which its faithful collection of public rev- 
enues and honest application of them brought about. 

VI. In the struggle now going on in Europe our 
sympathies are heartily with the German’ people. 
Their triumph is a victory of liberal principles.. We 
rejoice in the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
and earnestly pray that the war ce fe in the 
oxpeniantios and permanent establishment of a re- 

ublican form of government in France and other 
uropean nations. 

VU. That the be Se pa, party stands pledged to 
remove all disqualifications and restrictions imposed 
upon the late rebels, in the same measure as the 
spirit of disloyalty may die out and may be consist- 
ent with the safety of the loyal people. 

VIII. In the distribution of public lands and In- 
dian reserves, we demand the full protection of the 
rights of settlers, and the reservation of the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections to which the State is entitled 
for educational purposes. Wholesale grants of ter- 
ritory to speculators are unfavorable to the interests 
ofthe community, and inconsistent with the objects 
for which the national domain should be distributed. 
We especially condemn the pone of disposing of 
Indian reservations to railroad or land monopolies, 
and insist that such lands be undeniably opened to 


actual settlement, at not more than one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. 
_ The policy of granting subsidies of public lands to 
capitalists and monopolies is condemned, and we 
repudiate the action of certain of our Republican 
Representatives in Congress in the sale of the Chero- 
kee Neutral Lands. . 


After this action by the convention, Mr. 
Clarke is said to have used his influence to 
divide the party on local issues, to secure the 

nomination of two separate tickets for local 
officers. The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, in a published card, made the following 
statements : 


_ We have the unpleasant fact foreed upon our at- 
tention in the very outset of our endeavors to com- 
plete arrangements for the campaign, that the Hon. 
Sidney Clarke, the present member of Congress, ob- 
jects, not only to giving us aid himself, but that he 
is exerting all his influence in preventing those, 
who are enjoying the profits and emoluments of' posi- 
tion accorded them by the partiality of the party, 
from making contributions. The committee have 
roof that he is expending, and has been expending, 
argze sums for the purpose of continuing himself in 
office, and has made assessments upon office-holders, 
on the grounds of his pretence that they are under 
ebligations to him for their positions, and not the 
party; and that he is using the money so collected 
to divide and breed discord and inharmony in the 
party and in localities. Both his money thus pro- 
cured, and the full force of his argument, are used to 
defeat the Republican nominees for legislative office, 
and elect Democratic candidates. Now, the ques- 
tion presents itself, Shall the means and influence of 
the party be scattered and misapplied to gratify the 
inordinate ambition of one man, or shall they be 
eombined to keep it organized and to advance its 
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rinciples and high aims, by securing for it the 
argest and most pronounced triumph? You must 
answer this question as best suits you, but it is well 
that all should remember that Mr. Clarke is Con- 
gressman by the voice of the Republican party, and 
that a period has been put to his official career in 
that capacity by a fiat of the party. It is a voluntary 
matter with you to choose Sak you will aid in this 
election—the Republican party, in its legitimately- 
organized character, or Mr, Clarke, who has already 
illustrated his fealty to the party and attachment to 
its great principles, by revenging himself upon it 
for not continuing to ee him with its legislative 
honors, 

The information is overwhelming of Clarke’s per- 
fidy and purpose to defeat the Republican nominees 
for the ogi iende not in favor of him, and of his 
unfriendly action toward Judge Lowe and the com- 
mittee. 


The Democratic convention was held at 
Topeka on the 15th of September, and nomi- 
nated Isaac Sharp for Governor, and R. C. 
Foster for member of Congress. 

The election occurred on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in the election of the Repub- 
lican candidates. The whole vote for Goy- 
ernor was 60,064, of which Harvey received 
40,061, and Sharp 20,033, making the majority 
of the former 20,028. The vote for member 
of Congress was 61,120; for Lowe, 40,363; 
for Foster, 20,757 ; Lowe’s majority 19,606. 

The population of Kansas, according to the 
census of 1870, is 379,497, an increase of 
235.99 per cent. since 1860, when it numbered 
107,206. The following is a full statement by 
counties : 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870 1860. 
PEERELS SS teins civic. -150.2 7,023 SOS eile GOLC ceeeccve sacra Bt ana HOSDOTI Acids weeic-ae 33 Shas 
Anderson .......... 5,220 2,400 || Harper............. ah Mae TAN OROCs Memaracies acar ee 238 
Atchison ........... 15,507) 7,729 || Hodgeman......... any, tiseie) lil) OLLAWE) «ce eeireec.- 2,127 walsts 
PAV OUL Sih read «jcc San 6,101 || Howard..........0+ 2,794 Palelre | | MEA WICOR ac mide pceres 179 fee 
Barto piece cic aice- oy 2 «siete fl ALOMGOT! $b, sis ioestic oe 158 npoloesl | ELLE) Sisters sarees Sei hoe 
Bourbot ..........- 15,076 SA NRTA <-7i5 1 eee ae 6,053 1,936 || Potawatamie....... 7,848 1,529 
Breckinridge....... ie 8,197 || Jefferson........... 12,526 4,459 TAGs act em creed Wend 
POW. cSt ccs sins 6,824 2,607 || Jewell .............- 207 .... || Reno G05. 
BUtICr:: Sesscs cet 3,035 437 || Johnson ........... 13,684 | 4,364 || Republic Ine) 
Chase. & 1,975 808 || Kiowa ............. arr Sie one | (SEMICON tse sam eteparerciets Steere 
Cherokee ........-- 11,038 aes Labette off. Mo... 9,973 temeel PREY. Jeo dedl cae 1,224 
Clarke, cst « dates's sx diteie .... || Leavenworth....... 82,444 | 12,606 || Rooks. Saaie 
CU peer ae cre or = ole a= 2,942 163 |}, LAMCOM ep eiercie theres. « 516 severe el EMSS occu nc staniafetaly Sos 
COOGEE ae 2,323 Datars | PLANNIN avatava Bees yatateatana = 12,174] 6,386 || Russell oaae 
WORE nepateeciscies:¢ 6,201 2,842 || Lykins............. B43 4,980 || Saline nee 
Comanche ......... e242 sre VOR DIS BOT 8,024 -... || Sedgwick Creed 
Cowleyzsshe. 56208 1.174 Madison......:....: Moree 636 || Shawnee 3,513 
Crawford ........-- 8,160 Marion.... 768 44 || Smith ats 
DAVIS. cof snlenie east ss 3,993 Marshall .. pas 2,280 || Stafford seue 
Dickinson.......-.. 3,043 McPherson 738 .... || Sumner aoe aes 
Doniphan ........-. 13,969 McGhee. taney 1,501 || Trego j Be 
DOs seemdadbnoneey bles Miami... 11,725 | .... || Wabaunsee........ 3,362 1,023 
Wonelas’. He Tess cs. 20,604 Mitchell..... 485 ... || Wallace.... 538 as che 
OMS Aatdol. e uis ee 1,336 Montgomery 4,564 .... || Washington 4,081 883 
Elisworth.......... 1,185 Morris... 2,225 770 || Wilson .. 6,694 27 
POPS. 256 of 1d soo oi sie aig- ¢ Nemaha. 7,889 | 2,436 || Woodson 3,827 1,488 
BEraAnKIIN «5 505<0.¢19 10,385 NESS. 2; 2 .--. || Wyandott.... 10,019 2,609 
RSP RARTN on sineice ocie «ie ABer Neosho . 105206 Hoa ah.4 — —_ — 
Greenwood ........ 3,484 Norton.. - 5 $5 zoeie Total, 4.0). sss 79,497 107,206 
Godfrey.2.. 0202. eee Osaeets. He... 7,648 1,113 

The six largest cities of the State are the $1,367,611.92, leaving an unexpended balance 
following: Leavenworth, 20,665 inhabitants; of $60,347.14. 


Lawrence, 8,315; Atchison, 7,011; Topeka, 
5,796; Fort Scott, 4,160; Junction City, 3,100. 

The finances of the State are in a promising 
condition. Its liabilities amount to $1,593,-. 
306.52, and its resources to $905,729.02. The 
receipts of the Treasury for the last fiscal year 
were $1,423,696.17, and the expenditures 


The following are the educational statistics 
of the year, which show a considerable increase 
over the preceding twelve months: 


Number of school districts.................. 2,058 
Increase for the: year. :../.0..... sta. 361 
Number of male persons betwen the ages of 
ANG QUSV Cars sorciaaisisiseloislseeise lle ssinielstabeiets 52,254 
Increase for the Year... o.sicc-csesticnne 4,247 
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» an 
Number of female persons of school age..... 56,989 
Increase for the year........5eeee eee 12,479 
Total number of persons of school age...... 109,244 
x Increase for the Ws CeO, SO. 16,727 
Number of male persons enrolled in public ‘ 
8 Rie Sinck eBig onus eka Sens Soskes wale cee 32,183 
Increase for the year....... 4. Efe : 1,986 
Number of female persons enrolled in public 
~ SCHOONS,.....e cee ee ee pen see eres et etneree eee $1,035 
~~ ‘Increase for the year................4 2,551 
Whole number of persons enrolled in public 
BOEDOOIS jock nod shoe Chine cen Fase dese eet 63,218 
Increase for the year..........-....005 4,537 
Ave daily attendance in public schools... 39,401 
crease for the year........5.s.s.500s 8.277 
Ave length of time school has been taught 5.2 months. 
‘nerease for the year..................) .2 months. 
Number of male teachers employed in public. 
BORDERS sb wnint g's ods <p daeacc oS ReMNeSe 1,079 
Increase for the year. ...........s..00 180 
Number of female teachers employed in pub- 
BG BONGO: soc «as Meets « cya ea spyes bes nen 1,161 
Increase for the year.................- 43 
Average wages paid to male teachers in pub- 
Mo RONOGIRG. oo. ~ ort ENE fe en Se we ale $39 60 
Increase for the year...... oP Te 253 
Average wages paid to female teachers in 
public HONOOE LI A. a see se ee 31 10 
Increase for the year.......... 0.262.028 212 
Amount paid forteachers’ wages............ 318,596 31 
Increase for the year.................. 37 


25,886 
Amount expended for repairs and incidentals 98,644 33 
Increase for the year.................0. 
Amount received on the semi-annual dividend 
of State school money..........--.....2028 139,957 87 


Increase for the year.................. 23,721 5T 
Amount raised Dr ciesrity tax for the sup- 
port of public schools. ................ 2.205 518,323 85 
Increase for the year.....2............ 89,339 ST 
Total amount derived from various sources 
POF BUHLe HOHOGI. A Coe e Sos RS 678,041 41 


crease for the year... <2... .5....5.58. 107,730 24 
Number of school-houses: log, 352; frame, 
864; brick, 46; stone, 239. Total......... 
‘Imcrease for the year............. = 288 
Total value of school-houses................ $1,520,041 40 
Increase for the year.......-.......... 488,147 40 


The State University, at Lawrence, is in a 


flourishing condition, and three new buildings 


are in course of construction. An Agricultural 
College is in successful operation at Manhattan. 
It has a liberal endowment, derived from a 
donation of 90,000 acres of land from the Gen- 
eral Government. There isa Normal School 
at Emporia, attended during the year by 190 
male and 131 female students. 

There is a Blind Asylum at Wyandott, at 
which there were 23 pupils during the year. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Olathe had 41 
inmates supported at an expense of $6,500. 
The Asylum for the Insane at Ossawattamie 
had charge of 41 persons at the close of the 
year. On the 30th of November there were 
209 convicts in the Penitentiary, an increase 
of 23 during the year. There were no escapes, 
but one death, and very little sickness in the 
institution. 

The Kansas Pacifie Railroad was finished on 
the 15th of August, and extends from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Denver, making, with the Denver 
Pacific Railroad, which connects with the 
Union Pacifie at Cheyenne, a line of 735 miles. 
The Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 
Railroad has been opened to Humboldt, on its 
way to the southern coast. 

KEMPER, Right Rey. Jackson, D.D., LL.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of Wisconsin, an American clergyman born in 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, N. Y., De- 


25, 1870. He was educated at 


cember 24, 1789; died at Delafield, Wis., M 
Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York City, graduating in 1809. Af 
ter spending some time in teaching and in the 
study of theology, he became assistant minis- 


ter of Christ Church, Philadelphia, in 1811, 


and remained there till 1831; he was called to 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Norwalk, in 1831, 
and in 1835 was consecrated missionary bishop 


of Missouri and Indiana, being the first mis-— 


sionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America. Hislabors were very ar- 
duous, but were performed with great cheer- 
fulness. When dioceses were organized in 
these States, he was transferred, at bis own 
request, toa new missionary field, the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, to which Iowa, and subse- 
quently Minnesota, was added. In 1854 sepa- 
rate dioceses having been organized in Wis- 
consin and Iowa, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Wisconsin. In 1868, notwithstanding his 
great age, he attended the General Couneil of 
Bishops, in London, and received from Cam- 
bridge University the degree of LL. D. Bish- 
op Kemper was highly esteemed, not only by 
the members of his own communion, but by 
all who knew him, for his courteous manners, 
his attainments as a scholar, and his abundant 
missionary labors on the frontier. vr 
KENNEDY, Joun Penvurton, LL. D., an 
American statesman, scholar, ané author, born 
in Baltimore, Md., October, 1795; died in 
Newport, R. L, August 18, 1870. He gradu- 
ated at Baltimore College, in 1812. In 1814 
he entered the army as a volunteer, taking 
part in the battles of Bladensburg and North 
Point. After leaving the service he devoted 
himself to the study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1816. Two years after that event 
he made his first essay in authorship by pub- 
lishing, in connection with Peter Hoffmann 
Cruse, ‘The Red Book,” a series of miscella- 


neous articles in prose and verse, issued every — 


fortnight. In 1820 he was elected to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates, and rechosen the next 
two years. In 1828 he received from President 
Monroe the appointment of secretary of le- 
gation to Chili, but was led to withdraw his 


acceptance before the mission sailed. Being. 


an ardent supporter of the Whig party, he 
labored diligently with his pen in defence of 
his political opinions. He was always am ac- 
tive opponent of the extension of slavery, and 
an earnest supporter of the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industry. In 1831 he was 
a delegate to the National Convention of the 
Friends of Manufacturing Industry, and was 
one of the committee appointed to draft an ad- 
dress setting forth the protectionist view. In 
1838 he was elected to Congress upon the 
Protection platform, and soon became a lead- 
ing member in the House. In the presidential 
campaign of 1840 he was one of the electors 
on the Harrison ticket. In 1841 he was again 
elected to Congress, and was prominent in the 
controversy between President Tyler and the 
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Whig party. In 1848 he was once more re- 
turned to Congress. At the next election he 
was defeated by a small vote, but in 1846 was 
returned to the Maryland House of Delegates, 
and made Speaker. In 1852 Mr. Kennedy was 
appointed by Mr. Fillmore Secretary of the 
Navy, an office in which two of his literary 
brethren—Paulding and Bancroft—had_pre- 
ceded him. It was mainly to his efforts while 
in this position that the success of Commo- 
dore Perry’s Japan Expedition, and of Dr. 
Kane's second Arctic voyage, was due. On the 
accession of Franklin Pierce to the presidency, 
Mr. Kennedy retired finally from political life. 
At the breaking out of the war, true to his 
record, he warmly espoused the Northern 
side, and, after the close of the struggle, ac- 
tively advocated the election of General Grant 
to the presidency. At the time of his death 
he was provost of his Alma Mater, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Vice-President of the 
Maryland Historical Society, and a member of 
many scientific and literary associations. He 
was also chairman of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Academy of Baltimore, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Southern Educational Fund. His principal 
literary works were ‘Swallow Barn; or, a 
Sojourn in the Old Dominion,” a sketch of 
Virginia life and customs, published in 1832. 
“ Horse-Shoe Robinson, a tale of the Tory 
ascendency,” 1835. This was an_ historical 
novel, giving the experience of a soldier in the 
Revolution, and it achieved a decided success. 
“Rob of the Bowl,” a novel detailing the an- 
eient troubles between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Maryland, followed in 1838. 
“ Annals of Quodlibet,” a political satire, was 
published in 1840. ‘Life of William Wirt,” 
1849, an exceedingly valuable work, as it con- 
tains much of the political history of the time, 
which the author was specially qualified to 
record, Among the minor literary produc- 
tions of Mr. Kennedy were numerous dis- 
courses delivered on public occasions, and a 
host of contributions to periodicals. Many 
excellent political papers issued from his pen; 
among them his ‘‘ Defence of the Whigs” in 
1844, and a review of Cambreleng’s report on 
commerce and navigation, in which he pre- 
sents able arguments in favor of a protective 
tariff. While he achieved great success in his 
novels, he will be longest remembered by his 
“Tife of Wirt,” his ‘‘Defence of the Whigs,” 
and his other political and biographical writ- 
ings. His style is remarkable for its simplici- 
ty, vigor, clearness, and elegance. 
KENTUCKY. From the returns of the 
Federal census, taken in 1870 (see table on 
the following page), it appears that Kentucky 
has a population of 1,321,001, which shows 
an increase of 165,320 since 1860. This gain 
is distributed among about eighty counties. 
Of the remaining thirty-five, six are new coun- 
ties, formed since 1860 out of territory then 
included in other counties. 


Their formation. 
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will account for the decrease of population in 
some fifteen others. About fourteen have 
fallen off from other causes. Some counties 
have decreased because the abolition of slavery 
has induced many negroes and not a few whites 
to migrate to the cities and towns located on 
rivers and railroads. Paris, Lexington, Frank- 
fort, and other cities, have grown by accessions 
from the rural population of their own and the 
surrounding counties. The net increase of 
Jefferson County, including Louisville, is 29,- 
531, but the population of Louisville was 68,033 
in 1860, and is now 100,732—showing an in- 
crease of 32,699—while the population of 
Jefferson County, without the city, was 21,371 
in 1860, and is now but 18,203, showing a de- 
crease of 3,168. 

There are 20,563,652 acres of land in the 
State, valued at $217,672,826, and 61,535 town 
lots, worth $93,546,957. The number of horses 
in the State was 351,205, and their value $21,- 
125,808; mules, 83,472, valued at $5,850,314 ; 
cattle, 620,718, value $7,911,460. The amount 
of taxable property owned by negroes is stated 
at $2,528,671. 

The State debt of Kentucky at the end of 
the fiscal year, which falls on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, was $1,424,394, of which $68,394 is 
over-due. The past-due indebtedness is repre- 
sented by bonds of the State, as follows: 


pos bearing 5 per cent. interest, due May, 


nacelle letalereerolnncitcbaratemineietelie taieaton ae actrees $5,000 00 
Bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest, due April, 
DN [elais aiekshateleisinionsssicherenej twain srenne atitle cas seen 5,000 00 
Bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, due July, 
VBESr 51a, dota eteves ye Maateidas sian Gascan ok seein 15,000 00 
Bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, maturity not 
PEVCH ete een ieee serene REN C1O 394 00 
Bonds hearing 6 per cent. interest, due Novem- 
Dey. 1STOl 5 oo «war sigeida aise eis nl ete tee 43,000 00 
$68,394 00 
That portion of the debt not due is 
represented by the following bonds: 
Bonds'inaturing ini P50. pb csc 340,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1872... 2.0... eee sens 230,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1873...................2- 819,000 00 
Bonds maturing jn 1874..................-4. 136,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1875...............-.2-8- 20,000 00 


Bonds maturing in 18%6.. 0.0... e eee se se 2,000 00 
Military bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
309,000 00 


MLO} 1806 © Fails are eeeb erase ciarih ini ejealete nies 
$1,424,394 00 


The Sinking Fund resources to meet this in- 
debtedness are: 


Balance in the Treasury October 10, 1870... $403,805 21 
Amount belonging to the Sinking Fund, but Z 

MOUPNAMRTOITO CTs cniscle cs cine sefcio tices ants 82,558 81 
Amount loaned by Sinking Fund to Ken- 

tucky River Navigation Company......... 10,000 00 
4,789 shares Bank of Kentucky stock, at par 78,890 00 
400 shares Bank of Louisville stock, at par.. 40,000 00 
260 shares of preferred stock of Louisville, 

Cincinnati, and Lexington Railroad....... 26,000 00 
2,178 shares, stock of Lexington and Frank- 

fort Railroad, estimated at 50 cents....... 103,900 00 
Bonds of Louisville and Frankfort Railroad. 74,519 50 
Turnpike road stock held by State in va- 

rious turnpikes in Kentucky, amounting 

to $2,544,359 65—estimated at cash value.. 254,483 96 
Amount loaned by Commissioners of Sink- 

ing Fund under several acts of the Legis- 

lature to Revenue Department proper..... 815,179 98 


$2,539,297 46 


' COUNTIES. 1870, | 1860. COUNTIES, 

PR GOIT seers. dccwie 11,065 | 9,509 || Graves............. 
IAN Tones. sors tony 10,296 | 9,187 || Grayson..........+. 
Anderson 5,449 | %,404 || Greene. ........... 
Ballard 12,576 | 8,692 || Greenup.... ...... 
Barren 17,780 | 16,665 || Hancock........... 

tHe sae 10,145 | 12,113 Le hG i Raat ateasca 
Boone 10,696 | 11,196 || Harlan............. 
Bourbon 14,863 | 14,816 || Harrison........... 
Boyd. 8,573 6 044 Bibs se uknicksmesere 
Boyle 9,515 | 9,804 || Henderson,........ 
Bracken, .| 11,409 | 11,021 || Hemry.......--..-+. 
Breathitt 5,672 | 4,980 || Hickman........... 
Breckenridge ......| 18,440 | 13,236 || Hopkins............ 
Bullitt W781 | 7,28 Jackson.....- Ob 
Butler 9,404 | 7,927 || Jefferson........... 
Caldwell 10,826 | 9,318 || Jessamine.......... 
Callawa: 9,400 9,915 || John Bell.......... 
Campbell 27,406 | 20,909 || Johnson.........-. , 
Carroll 6,189 6.573: | KenTOn . oc ci cismenns 
Carter 7,509 $516" || Hinox ht loti es 
BB OM ia cs, was ebin sled 8,884 6.46631) Aba Rnesis.da4 ds apse 
Cliniatlany .<.2)..% ii. 28,207 | -21,627-1) Lanrell soo. s0n000cn. 
MUIR ICE otitis siernie.s s18 15 10,882 | 11,484 || Lawrence.......... 
(OB) Fy Oe A Ae 8,297 6,652 MLS. SATO a cidhiews oe 
CU EOU cela t5 15.0455 27916 6,497. |. 5,281 | Letcher. ......-.00% 
Crittenden......... 9,881 | 8,796 || Lewis........2....- 
Cumberland........ 7,690 | 7,840 |} Lincoln............- 
WDBVACSBi che es ccisiny 20,714 | 15,549 || Livingston......... 
Edmondson........ 4,45 4,645 OPEN «Je sig pacivacens 
MOIMOb asc cedeess ce 4,438 VOM ca. cote cisternae 
eh) WS SCR ee ernie 9,198 | 6,886 AISON iiii...iees 
PUP OULG ios. rinscis orm 26,656 | 22,599 || Magoffin........... 
IODIDE 6 .:0.</00's 010 0's 18,398 | 12,489 || Marion............. 
Hdta iis pas Ses eae 87 6,388 || Marshall........... 
TPAD EMD sisire sores 15,800 | 12,694 || Mason.............. 
PENH EOD tiaras nists. ee: eis,s 6,161 5,317 || McCracken......... 
Gavetinr ssc: ec oe 5,074 6,056/1)}' Mebean. ic Joi: 
GAITANdt 5 sixties 10,876 | 10,531 || Meade ............. 
OBEN Geiss hats acissareiel 9,5: 6,856 | Menifee. sc. nats 


This leaves a surplus in the resources of the 
Sinking Fund of $1,114,903.46. There is a con- 
siderable sum still due from the United States 
to the State of Kentucky for money advanced 
for military expenses during the war. Of this, 
$175,884.57 were collected during the year, 
and $1,173,761.86 remain to be paid. 

The revenue of the State during the last 
fiscal year was: 

Amount received from sheriffs from October 


11, 1869, to October 10, 1870........0..00ee0e Si07,801 41 
Amount received from corporations.......... 217,300 70 
ED OTA) i, ce: winigt e's esto an ates otal <a ete aS $924,602 11 
Balance in Treasury on October 10, 1869...... 72,148 82 
$996,750 93 


The expenditures amounted to $1,082,639.92, 
leaving a deficit on the 10th of October, 1870, 
of $85,888.99. This deficit was caused by ex- 
traordinary appropriations made by the last 
Legislature without any provision to meet 
them except the ordinary revenue. Most of 
the present indebtedness of the State was 
created by this habit of making extraordinary 
appropriations without any provision for their 
payment. A deficit is thus produced in the 
Treasury, and bonds have been issued from 
time to time to supply it. The general revenue 
system of the State, too, is sadly in need of 
reform. On this subject the Governor says: 

Our revenue system calls loudly for revision and 
reform. Its present defects are glaring and patent. 
The constitutional requirement of uniform and equal 
assessment of taxable property is almost wholly dis- 
regarded, A proper and equal assessment of prop- 
erty throughout the Commonwealth would doable 
its value. It is assessed at one-sixth or one-tenth 
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1870. 1860. ’ COUNTIES. 1870. ¥ 1860. 


PSE aby | 
19,398 | 16,238 || Mercer............] 18,144) 18,701 _ 
11,580 | 7,982 || Metcalf........... 7,934 | . 6,745 
9,379 | 8, Monroe........... 9,231 8,551 — 
11,463 | 8,760 || Montgomery...... 7,55) 7,859 
6,591 6,213 orn sasoitay a> 5,975 9,237 
15,705 | 15,189 || Mechlenberg...... 12,638 | 10,725 
4.415 | 5,494 QIBOMG Shes aah ale ne 4,804} 15,799 _ 
12,993 | 18,779 || Nicholas......... ee 9,129 | 11,020". 
13,687 | 10,848 || Ohio.............. 15,561 | 12,209 
18,457 | 14,262 || Oldham........... 9,037 F283 — 
11,066 | 11,949 |; Owen... eves] 14,809] 12,719. 
8,453 | 7,008 || Owsley............| 3,889] 5,885 
13,827 | 11,875 || Pendleton......... 14,030 | 10,443 
4,547 | 38,087 || Perry............- 4,274 3,950 
118,953 | 89,404 |} Pike.............. 9,562 7,384. 
8,638 9, POWOH.. oceseean 2.599 2,257 
BBY bia. Pulaski........... 17,670 | 17,201. 
%4 5,306 |} Robertson.,...... 5,899 adie 
36, 25,467 || Rock Castle....... 145 5,343 
8, 4,707 || Rowan............ 2,991 2,282 
8, 6, Russell 2642 d- 2s 7 6,824. 
6,016 5,488 |] Scott... 25. secaee 11,607 14,417 
8,497 | 7,601 || Shelby............ 15,733 | 16,433 
3, Lids ie SEMPSON anisin's «fos 9,573 8,146 
4, 8,904 || Spencer........... 5,956 6,188 
9,115 | 8,861 || Taylor...........-. 8,226 7,481 
10,947 | 10,647 || Todd............- 12,612 11,575. 
8,200 | 7218 || Trigg.. 18,686 | 11,052 
20,429 | 19,021 || Trimble........... 5,577 5,880 
6,233 5,807 |} Union............. 18,640 12,791 
191543 | 17,207 || Warren........... 21,742 | 17,320 
684 | 3,485 || Washington ...... 12,464} 11,575 
12°838 | 12.593 || Wayne............ 10,602 | 10,259 
9,455 6,982 || Webster.......... 10,937 7,533 
18,126 | 18,222 |] Whitley........... 8,278 7,762 
TS ORS Id SH0 [| WVOUGs cocaine cele 3, 
614 6,144 || Woodford........ 8,240 11,219 
9,485 | 8,898 —_——-|—_-— 
T0086 ties oe Totals 1,821,001 |1,155,681 


of its value in some sections of the State, while in 
others it is returned at three-fourths or four-fifths. 
Some assessors adopt a specie, others a currency 
standard, Flagrant injustice to the tax-payer, and a 
diminished amount of revenue, are the natural re- 
sults of existing inequality in assessments. Great 
irregularity exists, also, in the collection and pay- 
ment of the revenue. 

In his last message to the Legislature he 
recommends “an enactment creating a board, 
to consist of the Auditor, Treasurer, and At- 
torney-General, who shall prepare and report 
to the next General Assembly a codification 
and revision of all the revenue laws of the 
Commonwealth, with power to frame a system 
which shall equalize assessments, increase the 
revenue, and regulate its prompt collection.” 

The number of convicts in the Penitentiary 
on January 1, 1871, was 680. Of these, 645 
are males, and 35 females. The number re- 
ceived during the past year was 319. The 
number discharged on time during the year 
was 192. The number of deaths during the 
year was 20. Of the whole number of con- 
victs, 866 are white, and 314 are colored. The 
Penitentiary is already overcrowded, and the 
number of convicts is rapidly increasing. 
Larger accommodations will soon be impera- 
tively demanded, and there is a conviction, to 
use the language of the Governor, “‘of the ab- 
solute necessity for a thorough change and 
reformation of the existing prison system.” A 
House of Reform is in process of construction, 
and will be ready for use on the Ist of July, 
1871. It will cost about $48,000, and will ac- . 
commodate from 75 to 100 boys. 
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The school revenue of the State amounts to 
$776,289.56, and the number of children en- 
joying its benefits is 390,118. This allows 
about $2 per year for each child. 

The Legislature which met on the 6th of 
December, 1869, at Frankfort, continued in 
session until the 22d of March, 1870, and then 
adjourned to the 4th of the following January. 
This was the regular biennial session of the 
General Assembly, which is limited by law 
to sixty days, unless extended by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses. Such extension was 
voted, and the actual number of days of the 
session was upward of eighty. During this time 
nearly 900 bills and resolutions were passed, 
but very few of them were measures of im- 
portance. Although the Legislature at a for- 
mer session had refused to ratify the fifteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, the 
question was brought up again and referred to 
the Committee on Federal Relations, who re- 
ported adversely upon it. Their report was 
approved by a large majority. 

The bill for imposing an additional tax of 
15 cents on every $100 of taxable property in 
the State for the benefit of the Common School 
Fund, which had been before the Legislature 
at the previous session, was now passed. It 
contains the following provisions: 

The additional tax imposed by this act, and the 
taxes and assessments for common-school purposes 
ities by acts heretofore passed, shall be levied 
and collected of,the property of white persons only. 
The revenue arising from the Common School Fund 
heretofore created, and that arising from the taxation 
imposed by this and all previous acts, shall be 
expended for the education of white children ex- 
elusively. 

The act entitled ‘‘ An act for the benefit of the 
negroes and mulattoes of this Commonwealth,” ap- 
proved March 9, 1867, and the amendments thereto, 
subsequently passed, are not intended by this act to 
be altered, amended, or in any way affected, but the 
same are hereby left in full force for the purposes of 
their passage. 


A bill was also passed ‘‘to amend and reduce 
into one the several acts in relation to common 
schools.” This does not materially change the 
system of education of the State. There is a 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
board of commissioners of public schools in 
each county, and local trustees in the districts, 
all of whom are elected by a vote of the people 
whose interests they represent. The trustees 
are required annually to make a census of the 
white children of their several districts between 
the ages of 6 and 20 years, and the result is to 
be reported to the State Superintendent by the 
‘county commissioners. The school year begins 
on the 1st of July, and there must be in each 
district a common school for at least five months 
of 22 school-days each. The wages of teachers 
are fixed by law, and range from $20 to $40 
per month. 

Perhaps the most important legislation of 
the session was that relating to corporations. 
A general law was passed for the incorporation 
and regulation of insurance companies, and a 
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Bureau of Insurance was established in con- 
nection with the office of the Auditor of Ac- 
counts. Any persons intending to form an 
insurance company are required to file a dec- 
laration of such intention with the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, who is the head of the 
Bureau, and the charter of the company, when 
formed, must be filed with the same officer, 
and certain security deposited in his office as 
a guarantee of a legal and regular transaction 
of business. Agents of the companies are re- 
quired to take out licenses, and a sworn state- 
ment of the business of each company must be 
made annually, and lodged with the commis- 
sioner. This officer is appointed by the State 
Auditor, and continues in office during the term 
for which the Auditor is elected, and until a 
successor isnamed. His salary, which is $4,000 
a year, and those of his clerks and subordinates, 
are paid from a fund formed by certain fees 
and allowances paid by insurance companies in 
their transactions with the Bureau. The com- 
missioner is required to visit and inquire into 
the affairs of any insurance company doing 
business in the State, on the requisition of five 
or more persons, each of whom is a stockholder 
or creditor of the company, or in any way pe- 
cuniarily interested therein, provided such re- 
quisition shall contain a sworn statement that 
the persons making the same believe the com- 
pany to be in 4n unsound condition. He may 
also make such an examination if he suspects 
the correctness of the annual statement of the 
company, or if that statement indicates any 
unsoundness in the condition of its affairs. At 
such times he shall have access to its books and 
papers, and shall thoroughly inspect and ex- 
amine all its affairs, and make such inquiries 
as are necessary to ascertain its condition and 
ability to fulfil its engagements, and whether 
it has complied with all the provisions of law 
applicable to its transactions. 

In case of companies not organized under 
the laws of the State he has a similar power to 
examine into their affairs, and, if they refuse to 
permit this, the Auditor shall, at the request of 
the commissioner, revoke all certificates grant- 
ed to such companies, and require their agents 
to discontinue issuing or renewing policies un- 
der a penalty of $500 for each offence. The 
commissioner is authorized to summon and 
examine, under oath, the directors, officers, 
and agents of any insurance company, and 
such other person as he may think proper, in 
relation to the affairs, transactions, and condi- 
tion of said company. Whoever, without justi- 
fiable cause, refuses to appear and testify when 
so required, or obstructs the commissioner in 
the discharge of his duty, shall, for each offence, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year; and if the directors, officers, or 
agents of any insurance company not incorpo- 
rated by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, but 
transacting business therein, shall refuse to ap- 
pear and testify when so required, the Auditor 
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shall, on requisition of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, revoke the certificate of authority and 
license of such company and its agents. If, in 
the opinion of the commissioner, any company 
has violated the law, he is required to report 
the facts to the Auditor, and the Auditor shall 
notify the Attorney-General, whose duty it shall 
be to prosecute the offender if the evidence 
obtained in the investigation seems to warrant 
it. The commissioner is required to make a 
full report annually of the value of outstanding 
policies, and the returns of the several com- 
panies, and to keep a full record of all proceed- 
ings, which shall be open to public inspection, 
subject to such rules as may be made for their 
safe-keeping. Any person, on payment of cer- 
tain fees, may have a certified copy of any pa- 
per, report, or document, in the office. In case 
the fees received by the Bureau are not suffi- 
cient to meet its expenses, the commissioner is 
authorized to supply the deficiency by the as- 
sessment of an equal amount upon each of the 
insurance companies doing business in the State. 

The Insurance Bureau was organized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law, on the 
20th of May, and Gustavus W. Smith was ap- 
pointed to the responsible position of Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. A report was made at 
the end of the year, from which it appears 
that there are now one hundred and fifty-two 
insurance companies operating in the Com- 
monwealth. Of these, sixteen were incorpo- 
rated by the Legislature of Kentucky, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one by other American States, 
and five by foreign governments. Four Ken- 
tucky companies have ceased to do business, 
and gone into liquidation, and four others are 
reported as declining to do business. With 
reference to the value of this new department 
of the State government, Governor Thomson 
says, in his last message: 

When we remember that two thousand millions of 
dollars are estimated as already invested in the pur- 
chase of policies issued by insurance companies, 
whose operations are daily expanding everywhere ; 
that the practical operations of life-assurance compa- 
nies have been heretofore involved in mystery; it 
must be a source of profound satisfaction to the 
people of Kentucky that a Bureau has been success- 
fully established within the Commonwealth, under 
the sanction of law, where, by accurate calculations 
of competent and faithful actuaries, any policy-holder 
can promptly acquaint himself with the real condition 
of the affairs of any company ; the extent of its busi- 
ness; the actual cash values of policies issued; and 
what constitutes a fair premium for any proposed 
contract of insurance; and yet this Bureau—so in- 
valuable as a safeguard against fraud, ignorance, and 
imposition—has been put into successful operation 
without the inereased expenditure of one dollar to 
the State. 

A general law was also passed ‘for the 
organization of incorporated companies, ex- 
cept banking, assurance, and railroad compa- 
nies.” This requires all such corporations 
to adopt articles of incorporation, and file the 
same with the clerk of the county where their 
business is carried on, and to publish a notice 
specifying the following matters: 


1, The names of the corporators, the name of the 
SOT OTSA and its principal place of transacting 

usiness. | as 

2. The general nature of the business proposed to 
be transacted. eta 

8. The amount of capital stock authorized, the 
times when, and the conditions upon which, it is to 
be paid in. holt 

4. The time of the commencement and termination 
of the corporation. sets 

5. By what officers or persons the affairs of the 


corporation are to be conducted, and the times at 


which they are to be elected. 6 Bhi 

6. The highest amount of indebtedness or liability 
to nei the corporation is at any time to subject 
itself. 

7, Whether private property is to be exempt from 
the corporate debts. 

Ample provisions are made for the security 
of the stockholders and the general public 
against fraud and the exercise of unlawful 
powers. 

After the passage of these general laws, a 
resolution was adopted, declaring “that, from 
and after the fourth day of January, 1871, 
neither branch of the General Assembly will 
consider or pass any act incorporating any 
company that can be incorporated by the gen- 
eral laws of this Commonwealth.” 

As usual, considerable time was given to 
railroad legislation. Several new. charters 
were granted, including one for a ‘‘ road to be 
known as the Louisville, Memphis, and New 
Orleans,” and to connect the cities mentioned 
in the title. An attempt was made by Cincin- 
nati capitalists to secure a franchise for a rail- 
road line connecting that metropolis with the 
South through the State of Kentucky. After 
a long debate, and many amendments-intended 
to secure the rights of the State, the act con- 
taining the proposed grant was defeated. The 
opposition seems to have grown out of a 
popular jealousy of the power and influ- 
ence of wealthy corporations in general, and 
of those belonging to other States in par- 
ticular. 

An act was prepared by a special commit- 
tee of three, in the Lower House, providing 
that the election of members of Congress 
should take place not as heretofore, in Novem- 
ber, but on the first Monday of August. This, 
however, failed to pass. Among other impor- 
tant measures which were considered, but not 
adopted, was one establishing a Bureau of 
Immigration and Statistics, and one providing 
for a revision of the statutes of the State. 

Before the close of the session, a preamble 
and resolution were introduced into the House 
of Representatives, declaring that, whereas 
outrages and murders had been committed in 
the State by a “society or organization known 
as the Ku-klux,” therefore the Judiciary Com- 
mittee be instructed to report measures for 
bringing the offenders to justice. After some 
consultation, the members arrived at the con- 
clusion that no such organization existed, and 
adopted the resolution without the preamble ; 
but no measures were introduced for the sup- 
pression of disorders. There were, however, 
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many instances of lawlessness in different 
parts of the State, and several proclamations 
were issued by the Governor in the course of 
the year, offering rewards for the apprehension 
of offenders against the law, whom the ordi- 
_ nary processes of the established tribunals 
failed to reach. No occasion, however, ap- 
peared on which it was deemed necessary to 
__ resort to military force in order to secure the 
peace of the community. The Governor, in 
his message to the Legislature of 1871, calls 
attention to the necessity of prompt and more 
stringent legislation for the more perfect pres- 
ervation of order. ‘ While in the main,” he 
says, ‘‘ there is, perhaps, as much security for 
life and property in Kentucky as in the adja- 
cent States, it cannot be disguised that, since 
the close of the war, and as akind of outgrowth 
of it, lawlessness has, to a greater degree than 
ever before, displayed itself everywhere. Dur- 
ing and immediately following the war, Ken- 
tucky, from its geographical position as a bor- 
der State,,was subjected to a more severe 
ordeal from this cause than her neighbors; 
and accordingly, during the first years of my 
administration, lawlessness in some portions 
of the Commonwealth manifested itself in for- 
midable organizations, which defied the local 
authority, and perpetrated deeds of open vio- 
lence under pretext of restoring order and 
punishing crime. By the use of the militia at 
my command, and the exhibition of my firm 
purpose to suppress such practices at all haz- 
ards, tranquillity was restored, and there has 
not been for some time, in the localities which 
had suffered from such lawlessness, any demon- 
strations having the semblance of organized 
resistance to the law. Still, in various por- 
tions of the State, there have been committed 
by lawless persons, acting in bodies generally 
under cover of night, and sometimes in dis- 
guise, acts of violence upon individuals, either 
wholly innocent of offence or only subjects of 
criminal prosecution through the courts, most 
of which class of violators of the law have 
escaped detection and punishment.” 

He recommends that some efficient means 
be adopted to remedy these evils, and that 
the Executive be invested with greater ‘‘dis- 
eretionary power in any sudden emergency to 
act where the public security requires it.” He 
furthermore urges a thorough reorganization 
of the militia, as “‘an important adjunct in the 
enforcement of law.” 

The subject of inducing immigrants to settle 
in the State was discussed on several occasions 
by important public bodies. 

The Governor took occasion to repeat his 
recommendation that a Bureau of Immigration 
be established which should send agents abroad 
to make known the advantages offered by 
Kentucky as a place in which to seek a home. 
“It is through such a channel alone,” he says, 
“that we can make Hurope accurately ac- 
quainted with the low price of our lands, under 
which lie such inexhaustible supplies of valu- 
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able coal and iron; our forests of lumber; our 
healthy climate; low rate of taxation; our ex- 
tensive and expanding system of public schools; 
and the productive character of our soil.” 

The ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was celebrated by 
the freedmen and their friends in the different 
cities of the State in the early part of April. 
At Louisville, on the 8th, a very enthusiastic 
and imposing ceremony took place, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, After almost a century from the date of 
the grand declaration made by the founders of this 
Republic, we at last realize in its fulness the fact 
therein announced, ‘* That all men are created equal, 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness :”’ 

Resolved, That we recognize in the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution the grandest 
event that has occurred in the history of our country : 
a victory of right over wrong, of liberty over slavery, 
of freedom over oppression, and in this the complete 
and final triumph of the principles set forth in the 
ever-memorable Declaration of Independence. 

Resolved, That as citizens we rejoice that the last 
vestige of human bondage has been struck out for- 
ever from our institutions, and that the laws of the 
nation now give equal rights to allmen. We rejoice 
that henceforth all the avenues to places of trust, of 
honor, and of profit, are open alike to all; we believe 
that every citizen should stand upon his own merits, 
and that, as he demonstrates his fitness only, should 
he be preferred. 

Resolved, That we will stand by and still support 
and uphold the Republican party, which crushed out 
the attempt to perpetuate human bondage, and which, 
by its heroic devotion to liberty, ground out of exist- 
ence a rebellion which had its origin in wrong and 
its purpose the destruction of that government con- 
secrated to freedom by the patriots of the Revolution. 

Resolved, That we demand the entire abrogation 
and repeal of all laws now on the statute-books of 
our State, which discriminate between man and man. 
That the words ‘‘ white,”’ black, negro and mulatto, 
wherever they occur in our statutes, be erased. That 
our laws shall be for man and man; full and equal 
rights in all our courts of justice, and in political 
rights; and especially do we demand that taxes for 
ical purposes shall be levied upon and collected 
equally from all citizens and property in the Com- 
monwealth, and that every child in the State shall 
be entitled to share alike in the benefits of the same. 

Resolved, That we most heartily indorse the 
courageous and manly stand taken by the President 
of the United States in his inaugural address, and 
his persistent energy in following up that position in 
favor of ‘*manhood suffrage,’’ until the final ratifica- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment has secured this to 
all. In imitation of his reply ona memorable occasion, 
we here announce that we have no terms to make 
with Kentucky Democracy. ‘‘ We propose to move 
immediately upon their works, We demand an un- 
conditional surrender” and the complete and final 
abrogation of all laws now on our statute-books which 
make distinction by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bill recent- 
ly introduced into Congress by Senator Morton, of 
Indiana, to enforce the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment, and we earnestly urge upon Congress its 
speedy enactment into a law; that a law of this 
character is urgently needed to protect the newly- 
enfranchised citizens in their rights. 

Resolved, That we have no feeling of bitterness 
toward those who sought to perpetuate slavery by 
war, and who have persistently, to the very last, re- 
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sisted the enfranchisement of all men. We only have 
feelings of sadness at their many shortcomings ; at 
their illiberal and malignant spirit, and at the 
wickedness which has so long, and still appears to 
govern their hearts and divert their minds. We 
throw wide open our doors to all lovers of justice and 
right, without regard to race, color, or creed, and in- 
vite them to join us in administering the government 
on the principles of equal and exact justice to all, 
and we will gladly welcome to our ranks every erring, 
wandering sinner who returns. 


The political canvass of the year in Ken- 
tucky was unimportant. There were no State 
officers to be elected, and therefore no general 
convention was held by either party. The 
election for members of Congress occurred on 
the 8th of November, and a Democrat was 
chosen in each of the nine districts, generally 
by large majorities. 

Before the close of the year a call was issued 
by the chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee for a convention to be held on 
the 7th of January, 1871, at Frankfort, to nomi- 
nate candidates for the regular State election 
of that year. Several of the county conven- 
tions, at which delegates were chosen, declared 
in favor of John Young Brown for Governor, 
and others named Thomas McCreery. 

KING, Austin A., a political leader in Mis- 
souri, born in Sullivan County, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 20, 1801; died in St. Louis, April 22, 1870. 
After receiving what was esteemed a good 
education at that day, he studied law, and in 
' 1830 removed to Missouri to practice. His 
talents gained him influence in his new home, 
and. in 1834 he was chosen to the Legislature, 
and reélected in 1836. In 1837 he was ap- 
pointed judge of the Circuit Court, and held 
the position till 1848, when he was chosen 
Governor of Missouri. In 1860 he zealously 
espoused the cause of Douglas, became a con- 
spicuous champion of the policy and claims of 
that distinguished statesman, and was sent to 
Charleston as a Democratic delegate to the 
Presidential Convention at that place, where he 
made one of the most earnest and effective 
speeches delivered in that body, in behalf of 
his candidate. In 1862 he was restored to his 
old place as circuit judge of the Ray judicial 
district, but shortly afterward he resigned to 
take a seat in the Thirty-eighth Congress, to 
which he had been elected. After the expira- 
tion of his congressional term, he retired to 
his home at Richmond, and devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession and the cultiva- 
tion of his farm. In person Mr. King was tall, 
dignified, of gentle manners and affable ad- 
dress. He was a man of strong intellect and 
great eloquence, 

KINGSLEY, Right Rev. Carvin, D. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
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died in Beyroot, Syria, aged 58 years. He was 
born in Annsyville, Oneida County, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 8, 1812, and was the eldest of a family 
of twelve children. His early opportunities 
for study were limited, but he laid the founda- 
tions of his education by night study, and the 
careful improvement of the intervals of his 
working-hours. It was early his purpose to 
enter the ministry, and by teaching in country 
schools he saved enough to partially defray the 
expenses of a collegiate education; in 1836 he 
entered Alleghany College, whence he gradu- 
ated with honor in the year 1841, having © 
twice left the institution to earn the money re- 
quisite for the completion of his course. In 
the year of his graduation he was elected pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Alleghany College, 
and discharged the duties of that position for 
several years, taking upon himself also the 
work of preaching. In the year 1843 the 
Pennsylvania Legislature withdrew the appro- 
priation for State colleges, and Prof, Kingsley 
was selected, in connection with others, for 
the work of raising funds for the endowment 
of his college, in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful. In 1844 he was stationed in Erie, Pa., 
and, at the close of his term as pastor, returned 
to the college, and remained for a number of 
years a member of the faculty. At the ses- 
sion of the General Conference at Boston, in 
the year 1852, he was at the head of his dele- 
gation, and made so favorable an impression, 
though a comparative stranger, that he re- 
ceived forty votes for bishop. In 1853 he re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from Genesee Col- 
lege. In 1856 he was a prominent member of 
the General Conference, and a member of the 
Committee on Slavery. At this conference he 
was chosen editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, succeeding Dr. Elliott in that posi- 
tion. Dr. Kingsley displayed much editorial 
ability in his connection with this paper, and 
it became a powerful influence in the West. 
In 1860 he was chairman of the Slavery Com- . 
mittee in the General Conference, and managed 
the discussion on that subject with great abili- 
ty. He was at that time reélected editor of 
the Advocate, and at the breaking out of the 
war brought its whole support to the aid of 
the Government. 

In 1864 Dr. Kingsley was elected bishop at 
the General Conference, and in the discharge 
of these duties started in the summer of 1869 
upon a tour around the world. He went by 
the way of Oregon and California, and, having 
visited many points in Asia, had in his prog- 
ress homeward reached Beyroot, where he 
suddenly died of disease of the heart. Dr, 
Kingsley was the author of a work on the 
‘Resurrection of the Body.” 
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_LAWOESTINE, Atexanpre Onaries ANA- 
‘Tote Axexis, Marquis de, a French General 
and Senator, born in Paris December 25, 1786 ;° 
died there May 1, 1870. He was descended 
on his father’s side from a German ancestry, 
was the grandson of Madame de Genlis, and 
the godson of Louis Philippe. At the age of 
nineteen he was a sub-lieutentant of cavalry, 
and took part in the great campaigns of the 
French armies between 1805 and 1814. In 
Spain he served as aide-de-camp of General 
Sebastiani, and, in the campaign of 1812, in 
Russia, was promoted to be major after Mos- 
kowa, and colonel after the battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube. At Waterloo he commanded the Third 
regiment of Chasseurs. Under the Bourbon 
Restoration he retired from the service, but, 
after the Revolution of 1830, he was made 
colonel of the Fifth Hussars, and was promoted 
to the lieutenant-generalship in 1841. After 
the revolution of 1848 he was removed from 
command, but was reinstated the following 
year. Having attached himself to the fortunes 
of.the Prince-President, he was put in com- 
mand of the National Guard of Paris some 
days before the coup @état. In January, 1852, 
he was made a Senator; in October, 1863, ap- 
pointed governor of the Hospital des Invalides, 
and authorized by the Emperor to receive the 
special title of ‘‘ Excellency.” The marquis 
was promoted to be Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1847, and Grand Cross in 1853. 

LEE, Roserr Epwarp, LL. D., an American 
soldier and educator, born in Stratford, West- 
moreland County, Va., January 19, 1807; 
died in Lexington, Va., October 12, 1870. He 
was the son of General Henry Lee, the “ Light- 
Horse Harry Lee” of the Revolutionary War, 
the personal and political friend of Washington. 
His father died when he was eleven years of 
age; but hisexample and influence led him toas- 
pire to the profession of arms, and in 1825, at the 
age of eighteen, he entered the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, where he was graduated 
in 1829, second in rank in a class of forty-six. 
Among his classmates were Generals O. M. 
Mitchel, James Barnes, Swords, C. P. Buck- 
ingham, Burbank, Brice, Thomas A. Davies, 
Hoffman, and Caleb C. Sibley, of the Union 
Army, and Generals Joseph E. Johnston, T, H. 
Holmes, and Blanchard, of the Confederate 

Army. The young cadet was at once ap- 
pointed to a lieutenancy in the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and through the unevent- 
ful years of military life between his appoint- 
ment and the Mexican War rose only to the 
rank of captain. His singular capacities had, 
however, impressed themselves strongly on his 
superiors, and, when General Scott invaded 
Mexico, Captain Lee was appointed Chief En- 
gineer of the army under General Wool. In 


this branch of the service, Captain Lee, like 
the great Bonaparte, won his first recognition, 
and General Scott instantly advanced the young 
officer to whose skill he attributed the reduc- 
tion of Vera Cruz. He was placed on the gen- 
eral staff and directed almost exclusively the 
engineering operations of the army of invasion. 
In every action subsequently fought during the 
campaign, General Scott took occasion to men- 
tion the skill, enterprise, and wonderful judg- 
ment, of his young aid. Lee received three 
promotions for his services in the campaign. 
In April, 1847, he was breveted major in recog- 
nition of his brilliant codperation at Cerro 


Gordo; in August, for gallant and meritorious 


conduct at Contreras and Churubusco, he was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 
in September of the same year received the 
brevet rank of colonel for services at Chapul- 
tepec. He was assigned in 1852 to the im- 
portant post of Superintendent at West Point, 
retaining his field-rank. 

In this position he remained three years, 
initiating valuable reforms and augmenting the 
efficiency of the Institute by wise measures and 
profitable suggestions to Congress. Through 
his recommendation, the course of study, which 
had hitherto covered but four years, was in- 
creased to five, rendering it as complete and 
rigorous as those in Europe. In the midst of 
this brilliant administrative career, Congress 
authorized the raising of two cavalry regiments, 
and of the second Breyet-Colonel Lee was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel. . The regiment was 
commanded by Albert Sydney Johnston, who 
afterward preceded Colonel Lee in the command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. The regi- 
ment, when organized, in 1855, was sent to 
Texas, and remained on duty on our Southwest- 
ern border until 1859, fighting Indians and per- 
forming general garrison duty. In the autumn 
of this year Colonel Lee returned to Washing- 
ton and took active part in the hunting down 
of John Brown. He proceeded . vigilantly 
against the feeble band at Harper’s Ferry, and 
in a short time all who were not killed were 
prisoners. He resorted to no extreme meas- 
ures, and it ison record that the prisoners were 
saved from the fury of the Virginia mob solely 
by his firmness. 

In February, 1861, Colonel Lee rejoined his 
regiment at San Antonio, Texas, and remained 
there until December 12, 1860, when he re- 
turned to Virginia on leave of absence. On 
the 16th of March, 1861, he was commissioned 
colonel of the First Cavalry. On the 20th of 
April, 1861, Colonel Lee, after a service of 
twenty-five years, resigned his position in the 
United States Army, sending his letter of res- 
ignation to General Scott, at Washington. It 
was in the following terms: 
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Ar.iyeTon, VA., Aprid 20, 1861. 

GenrraL: Since my interview with you on the 
18th inst., I have felt that I ought not longer to re- 
tain my commission in the Army. I therefore ten- 
der my resignation, which I request you will recom- 
mend for acceptance. It would have been presented 
at once but for the struggle it has cost me to separate 
myself from a service to which I have devoted all the 
best years of my life and all the ability I possessed. 

During the whole of that time—more than a quarter 
of a century—I have experienced nothing but kind- 
ness from my superiors, and the most cordial friend- 
ship from my comrades, To no one, general, have 
I been as much indebted as to yourself for uniform 
kindness and consideration, and it has always been 
my ardent desire to meet your approbation. I shall 
earry to the grave the most grateful recollections of 
your kind consideration, and your name and fame 
will always be dear to me, 

Save in defence of my native State, I never desire 
again to draw my sword. Be pleased to accept my 
most earnest wishes for the continuance of your hap- 
piness and prosperity, and believe me most truly 
yours, R. E. LEE. 

To his sister, the wife of an officer loyal to 
his flag, he wrote: 

My pear Sisrer: I am grieved at my inability to 
see you. * * * * T have been waiting for a more 
““convenient season’? which has brought to many 
before me deep and lasting regret. We are now ina 
state of war which will yield to nothing. The whole 
South is in a state of revolution, into which Virginia, 
after a long struggle, has been drawn; and though I 
recognize no necessity for this state of things, and 
would have forborne and pleaded to the end for re- 
dress of grievances, real or supposed, yet in my own 
person I had to meet the question whether I should 
take part against my native State. With all my de- 
votion to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and 
duty of an American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home. I haye, therefore, re- 
signed my commission in the army, and save in de- 
fence of my native State—with the sincere hope that 
my poor services may never be needed—I hope I may 
never be called upon to draw my sword. 

This was the only “ definition” of his posi- 
tion ever given by him, From his early train- 
ing, and all his State associations, he was a 
supporter of the doctrine of State rights. His 
resignation was instantly aceepted, and he at 
once took up his residence in Richmond, as 
commander of the forces of Virginia, with the 
rank of major-general, to which he had been 
appointed by Governor Letcher. He remained 
in his State, and set to work to organize the 
State troops, declining any command that took 
him into the general service of the Confederacy. 
At this time Montgomery was the Confederate 
capital, and the Virginia troops were virtually 
independent; but, soon after the assumption 
of command by General Lee, the seat of goy- 
ernment was transferred to Richmond, and he 
was formally recognized as one of the insurgent 
chiefs, receiving the rank—hitherto unknown 
in this country—of full general, the commis- 
sion coming from the Oonfederate War De- 
partment. He was thus placed third on the 
list of the Confederate army roster, Cooper 
and Albert Sydney Johnston only outranking 
him in priority of appointment. He was as- 
signed to command the forces in Western Vir- 
ginia, to oppose Generals McClellan and Rose- 
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rans, The campaign was one of the feeblest 


of the whole list of Confederate operations, and 
the brilliant promise of Lee was obscured by 
disaster, bad management, and defeat. In two 
or three decisive actions, McClellan, or rather 


Rosecrans, captured or destroyed his army 
and finished the campaign in West Virginia. © 


Transferred from this field he took command 
on the coast and established his headquarters 
at Charleston, 8. C. His only aim was to de- 
fend the coast towns, and he seems to have 


been successful in holding the less exposed 


points. Here he remained until spring. Mean- 
time the Confederates had grown tired of 
Jefferson Davis as a military leader, and ear- 
nestly pressed General Lee for the position of 
general-in-chief of their armies. The desire 
was acquiesced in by the President, and Gen- 


eral Lee was transferred to Richmond as sole’ 


director of all the armies of the Confederacy, 
subject only to the supervision of the President. 
He assumed his new office in March, 1862, just 
as McClellan was cautiously preparing his Pen- 
insular invasion. The presence of Lee as an 
organizer was at once felt in all the Confederate 
armies, and new vigor seemed to inspire the Ar- 
my of Northern Virginia, which had heretofore 
met with no marked success since the affair at 
Bull Run. In May the army of General Mc- 
Clellan lay advantageously posted about the 
northern approaches of Richmond, and the 


North was in daily expectation of the fall of © 


the Confederate capital. 

Early on the 81st began that fearful series 
of battles which resulted in the failure of Me- 
Clellan, and the transfer of operations north 
of the Potomac. At Seven Pines, on May 81st, 
General J. E. Johnston was badly wounded, 
and General Lee took the field in person. He 
established his lines firmly and immediately 
assumed the offensive, against the entire right 
wing of McOClellan’s army. This movement 
he followed up with vigor, and in less than a 
week the Army of the Potomac was protected 
by the gunboats at Harrison’s Landing on 
James River. At Malvern Hill, however, the 
tide was turned, the Confederates were re- 
pulsed with very heavy loss, and the ablest 
officers criticised Lee harshly for endangering 
his army and capital by so ill-judged an action. 

Early in this series of brilliant offensive 
operations, General Lee had dispatched Gen- 
eral Jackson, with his corps, to move up the 
valley and drive McDowell and Banks back 
upon Washington and Harper’s Ferry. As soon 
as McClellan was paralyzed, Lee began a north- 
ward movement with all his forces, and in a 
very short time appeared with Jackson in the 
Valley and on the plains of Manassas. The 
movement began on the 18th of August, and 
Pope’s army was demolished and driven back 
upon Washington by the 2d of September. 
The suggestion of this campaign, beyond all 
question the most brilliant and vigorous of the 
Confederate movements during the war, is 
claimed by the friends of Jefferson Davis, who 


urge that Lee was forced, against his written 
protest, to advance upon Washington. How- 
ever this may be, the conduct of the campaign 
reflects the greatest lustre upon Lee and his 
lieutenants. 

‘Up to the defeat of Pope, and the crushing 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, brilliant 
success had attended the legions of Lee. Soon, 
however, Lee met at Antietam a repulse hardly 
less disastrous than the whole series he had 
inflicted upon the Northern army. General 
McClellan, with the remnants of his old army, 
and recruits hastily summoned to the field, 
met the combined Confederate armies, flushed 
with continuous triumphs from the James to 
the Potomac, and drove them back. 

On the 29th of January, 1863, General Burn- 
side, who had succeeded McClellan, attacked 
Lee’s position at Fredericksburg. The slaughter 
was frightful, and Lee had merely to hold his 
own to gain the victory—a victory, however, 
which was more the result of unfavorable 
weather and inefficiency among Burnside’s 
subordinates than of the skill or bravery of 
General Lee’s army. After this action, Lee’s 
army was greatly depleted by the detachment 
of Generals Longstreet and Hill’s corps, sent 
to aid the armies in Southern Virginia and 
North Carolina. : 

Early in the spring Lee prepared for a new 
invasion of the North, and, after, by skilful 
strategy, defeating Hooker at Chancellorsville, 
and throwing him off his guard for a time, he 
marched northward in several columns, crossed 
the Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry, Williamsport, 
Edward’s Ferry, etc., and invaded Chambers- 
burg, York, and other towns in Pennsylvania. 
Meade succeeding Hooker, rapidly formed his 
combinations, and while Lee, with his usual 
laxity, made trivial diversions with his cavalry, 
the Federal army hastened toward Gettys- 
burg, and presented a formidable front when 
Lee had concentrated his veteran troops there. 
The story of Gettysburg is too well known to 
_ need repetition here. By a singular combi- 
nation of chances, or skilful generalship, the 
fragments of the army retreated successfully 
over a long line held by an enemy, and almost 
unmolested reached its impregnable position 
on the Rappahannock. Here the peculiar 
genius of Lee again came into play, and from 
the remnants of his old army and the raw 
material of new levies he mobilized an army 
that held Grant in check through the almost 
daily battling of an entire twelve months. He 
met Grant in the Wilderness with an army 
of at first not over 50,000 men (though soon 
reénforced to somewhat more than 80,000), 
and so skilfully conceived were his movements, 
and so admirable his positions, that the second 
day’s fight closed with little more than the re- 
sults of a drawn battle. Then followed in rapid 
succession the struggles through the Wilderness, 
the change of front to Cold Harbor, the cross- 
ing of the James, and the siege of Petersburg. 
Through this campaign Lee shone with the most 
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conspicuous lustre. Outnumbered at all points, 
he kept in check a greatly superior army, and 
with one arm held Grant, while with the other 
he preserved his capital. None were more 
cordial in attestation of the ability and skill 
exhibited by Lee in the conduct of this great 
campaign, than his able and eventually success- 
ful antagonist. While mancuyring his own 
battalions in the Wilderness and on the Chicka- 
hominy, General Lee still kept a vigilant eye 
on the approaches to Richmond, and by his 
direction General Beauregard was summoned 
from South Carolina to confront Butler on the 
Appomattox. Keeping Grant’s army constant- 
ly on the move and fighting all the time, Lee 
reached Richmond and was secure, for a time 
at least, to reorganize and fill up his fearfully- 
diminished ranks. Little time was gained, 
however. Grant struck vigorously for the 
southern defences of Richmond. He moved 
with celerity for Petersburg, but Lee was ahead 
and held the town with a handful of men till 
his favorite corps reached the place. The siege 
of Petersburg is an historical picture, whose 
details cannot be retouched without weakening. 
Surrounded on all sides, the beleaguered Con- 
federacy, through Lee, put forth every effort. 
The struggle at the mine, the death-grip at 
Fort Steadman, showed the lingering life of a 
hopeless cause. Lee, hoping against hope, or- 
dered the attack on that last fatal day, and 
failed utterly. On the 2d of April, 1865, his 
line was broken at all points, and his army, 
scattered and broken, laid down its arms to 
General Grant at Appomattox Court-House, 
Virginia, on the 9th, General Lee consum- 
mating the capitulation in the following note 
in answer to the proposition of General Grant: 

Heapquarters Army or NorTHEern VirGinis, t 

April 9, 1865. 

Generax: I have received your letter of this date, 
containing the terms of the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, as proposed by you. As they 
are substantially the same as those expressed in your 
letter of the 8th inst., they are accepted. I proceed 


to designate the proper ps to carry the stipula- 
pad 


tions into effect. LEE, General. 


Lieutenant-General U. 8. Grant. 
The next day General Lee took formal leave 
of his army in the following address: 


Hrapquarters Army or NortTHerN VIRGINIA, ' 
April 10, 1865. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by un- 
surpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of North- 
ern Virginia has been compelled to yield to over- 
whelming numbers and resources. 

I need not tell the survivors of so many hard- 
fought battles, who have remained steadfast to the 
last, that I have consented to this result from no dis- 
trust of them, but, feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could compensate for 
the loss that would have attended the continuation 
of the contest, I have determined to avoid the use- 
less sacrifice of those whose past services have en- 
deared them to their countrymen. 

By the terms of agreement, officers and men can 
return to their homes, and remain there until ex- 
changed. You will take with you the satisfaction 
that proceeds from consciousness of duty faithfully 
performed, and I earnestly pray that a merciful God 
will extend to you His blessing and protection. With 
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an unceasing admiration of your constaney and de- 
votion to your country, and a grateful remembrance 
of your kind and generous consideration of myself, I 
pid you an affectionate farewell. 

R. E. LEE, General. 


General Lee was called to the presidency of 
Washington College, Lexington, Va., on the 
28th of September, 1865. His executive ability, 
his enlarged views of a liberal culture, his ex- 
traordinary power in the government of men, 
his wonderful influence over the minds of the 
young, and his steady and earnest devotion to 
duty, made the college spring, as by the touch 
of magic, from its depression after the war to 
a condition of permanent and widely-spread- 
ing usefulness. As president, in his relation to 
the faculty, he was genial, courteous, and con- 
siderate. Toward the students he was firm in 
discipline, yet forbearing; sympathetic, and 
encouraging to all. During the five years, 
186570, in the discharge of his official duties 
as president of the college, which were entered 
upon under most trying circumstances, and 
maintained with severe patience and noble de- 
votion to the end of his life, he exhibited 
qualities not less illustrious than any which he 
displayed in his military career, and which, as 
they were necessary to complete the perfect 
harmony of his character, connected his fame 
in a peculiar sense with the history of Wash- 
ington College. On all occasions he sedulously 
avoided notoriety, and sought to quiet the as- 
perities of the people of the South, and to pave 
the way for a reconciliation between the lately 
hostile sections, and unquestionably accom- 
plished much toward so laudable an end. 

General Lee was aman of distinguished per- 
sonal presence, and, at the commencement of 
the late war, remarkable for a commanding 
manly beauty. Conscious, as he undoubtedly 
was, of the possession of high intellectual 
abilities as well as of great personal attractive- 
ness, he was singularly devoid of pretension 
or conceit. A man of pure morals, and of rare 
courtesy and refinement, his death was a great 
loss to the South, and indeed to the whole 
country, which was, of late, under obligations 
to him for his efforts to promote harmony and 
peace. 

LEMON, Marx, a dramatist and editor, 
born in London, November 380, 1809; died in 
London May 23, 1870. He received his edu- 
cation at the Grammar-School of Cheam, Sur- 
rey, and early began to write for the press. 
Some of his childish productions were well 
worthy of preservation. He was for some time 
engaged as a dramatic writer, and occasionally 
appeared upon the stage, though his public 
performances were generally in aid of distressed 
actors. On the establishment of Punch, a 
British comic periodical, in 1841, he became 
assistant editor, and, two years later, upon the 
retirement of Mr, Mayhew, the chief editor, 
succeeded that gentleman in the editorial 
chair, and retained the control of the paper 
until his death. In addition to his contribu- 
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tions to Punch, Mr. Lemon was the author of 
over sixty dramatic pieces and numerous arti- 
cles published in London periodicals. He also 


edited a collection of jests, and wrote about a — 


hundred songs, many of which appeared in the 


London Illustrated News, of which he was for — 


many years literary editor. In 1849 he pub- 
lished ‘‘The Enchanted Doll;” in 1859, “A 
Christmas Hamper, a Collection of Stories in 
Prose and Verse;” in 1868, ‘‘ Wait for the 
End;” in 1864, ‘Legends of Number Nip,” 
and ‘Loved at Last;” and, in 1866, “‘ Falk- 
ner Lyle,” ‘Story of Two Wives,” ‘Leighton 
Hall,” ete. Mr. Lemon was an assistant of 
Mr. Dickens in the conduct of Household 
Words. He was aman whose sympathies with 
the poor, the unfortunate, and the oppressed, 
were always broad and hearty; he had all 
of Thackeray’s hatred of shams and snobbery, 
and in all the pages of Punch, while he was its 
editor, there was never any indication of a dis- 
position to truckle to wealth, power, or title, 
or to be other than the fearless advocate oftthe 
right and true; and these characteristics made 
its satire so terribly effective. England never 
lost a manlier man than Mark Lemon. 
LEOPOLD II., Jean JosepH FErprvanp 
Cuartrs, ex-Grand-duke of Tuscany, born in 
Florence, October 3, 1797; died in Rome, Jan- 
uary 29, 1870. He was the second son of the 
Grand-duke Ferdinand III., was educated at 
Wirzburg, Germany, where he became a bril- 
liant scholar, particularly in German and Italian 
literature. In 1814 he returned to Florence, 
and in 1817 was married to the Princess Marie 
Anne, daughter of Maximilian of Saxony. 
Having succeeded his father, January 17, 1824, 
he continued the administrative traditions of 
Leopold I., known as Emperor of Germany 
under the title of Leopold II., and who had 
made the duchy of Tuscany one of the most 
flourishing states of Italy. At the outbreak of 
the Italian revolution in 1848, the duchy, 
under the Grand-duke’s administration, was 
the most advanced of all the Italian states in 
liberty, toleration, and the material ameliora- 
tion of the condition of its inhabitants, and 
that prince was one of the first to yield to the 
exigencies of the time. But the demands of 
the revolutionists more than kept pace with 
his concessions. The progress of the demo- 
cratic party, the pressure for codperation with 
Piedmont in the war against Austria, and the 
bold measures of the republican ministry, com- 
pelled him to fly from Florence. After the 
downfall of the revolution, which had not (in 
Tuscany) any real root in the country, the re- 
turn of Leopold was hailed with joy by the 
people. Had he been at this time wise and 
independent enough to pursue steadily his old 
plans of progress and education, Tuscany might 
still have been an independent state and he its 
ruler to the day of his death. Thus it hap- 
pened that, when the second revolution came 
in 1859, he was again compelled to fly. He 
abdicated in favor of his son, Ferdinand IV., 
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July 21, 1859, but it was too late; Tuscany 
was arrayed against Austria during the whole 
of the war of 1859, and soon after its close, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty 
of Villa Franca, was annexed to Sardinia, and 
the Tuscan princes were forced to remain in 
exile. Leopold II. was in private life a man of 
fine attainments as a scholar and antiquarian. 
He had edited and published in most sumptuous 
style the works of Lorenzo di Medici in 4 vols., 
folio: Florence, 1825. 

‘LIBERIA, a republic of Western Africa, 
founded in 1822; declaration of independence 
dated July 26, 1847. President, elected Janu- 
ary 3, 1870, E. J. Roge; Vice-President, J. 8. 
Smith; Secretary of State, J. N. Lewis. The 
Legislature is composed of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; the Vice-President 
of the republic is Speaker of the Senate, which 
consists of 8 members, elected for the term of 
four years; the House of Representatives has 
13 members, elected for the term of two years. 
The republic has concluded commercial trea- 
ties with the United States, the North-German 
Confederation, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Portugal, Austria, and Hayti. 

The Republic of Liberia, originally a colony 
of emancipated slaves from the United States, 
under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, has now had a government of its 
own for more than twenty years. The hopes 
which were entertained by its founders and by 
the Colonization Society in the United States, in 
regard to the development and welfare of the 
young republic, have been thus far but partly 
realized. The country is uncommonly rich in 
natural resources, but the Liberians are unwill- 
ing to apply themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
and do not, up to this time, produce a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life for their own subsist- 

- ence. Shipments of flour and salt-beef are an- 
nually made from the United States, and dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants. The consul 
of the North-German Confederation at Mon- 
rovia reported to his government, in 1868, that 
the commerce of the country was still entirely 
disproportionate to its natural resources, to the 
great extent of the coast, and the available har- 
bors. The attention of the trading class of the 
population was almost exclusively directed to 
the traffic with the wild natives in the interior, 
with whom they exchange articles of European 
manufacture against palm-oil, dye-woods, and 
ivory, which constitute the staple articles for 
export. In 1868, the imports of manufactured 
articles from North-German ports were esti- 
mated at $200,000. 

Concerning the immigration of negroes from 
America, the consul reports as follows: 


Theimmigrants, after landing at the port of destina- 
tion, are furnished with the necessaries of life for the 
next six months, the provisions being, however, not 

enerally of good quality. They are then brought un- 
er shelter in large barns, in which from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty live together. Flour, butter, 
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ham, and cheese, soon get spoiled, and become utterly 
unpalatable ; many of the new-comers are prostrated 
by fever during the first month of' their residence in 
the country, while hardly one of them remains exempt 
from disease during the second month. Their tem- 
porary residence soon becomes extremely filthy, which 
circumstance, together with the insufficient medical 
attendance, produces great mortality, one fourth of 
their number being carried off during the first six 
months after their arrival, After the lapse of this 
proce: the surviving ae are compelled to 

eave their provisional abode, without finding new 
homes, and without sufficient means to erect comfort- 
able dwelling-houses. They build miserable huts, 
and commence the tilling and cultivation of a small 
patch of land, on which they raise potatoes and 
manioc. The majority remain in a suffering condition, 
and a great many of them die before they are one year 
in the country. It might be profitable to plant coffee- 
trees; unfortunately, however, they do not become 
productive until they are six years old. 

The public schools are in a wretched condition, all 
the flattering reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It appears to me that it would be decidedly more ap- 
propriate to keep these ignorant people in a country, 
where there are better schools, where all the means 
of their gradual civilization are abundant, and where 
they can easily provide for their own material wel- 
fare, rather than to send them over here, where the 
greater number of them inevitably relapse into com- 
plete barbarism. 


LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1870. The year 1870, if the num- 
ber only of publications be considered, would 
compare not unfavorably with the preceding 
twelyemonth in respect to literary productive- 
ness. But the number of books that lay claim 
to notice, as solid additions to the literature of 
the English language in America, is small. This, 
indeed, proves nothing as to our intellectual ac- 
tivity. The valuable books that issued from the 
press last year were written in the years pre- 
ceding; the books written last year, or in pro- 
cess of writing, will be published and reported 
hereafter. While war and political agitations 
have checked literary pursuits in a large part 
of Europe, and the Vatican Council, with its 
anti-climax of the downfall of the temporal 
power, added to the intensity with which the 
public mind is determined to the consideration 
of religious and ecclesiastical topics—with a 
decided revolutionary tendency—we in this. 
country could not look for exemption from 
their influence. Our traditional isolation from 
Europe, politically, may be maintained for an 
indefinite period. Interest here coincides with 
a conservative and reverential sense of duty to: 
maintain the policy of Washington. But the tele- 
graph and rapid mail communication bring us. 
into close neighborhood with the Old World, 
and vicinity excites sympathy. So our peri- 
odical writing is on topics similar to those that 
occupy European writers, and the people’s 
thoughts follow. On our side of the seathere. 
is a new set of political and social questions 
coming up, demanding settlement, the remote 
prospect of action on them encouraging inde-. 
pendent speculation. This suspense of action 
gives an aimless look to discussion. But, though 
the total product does not amount to much in. 
the lists of new books, it is enough to indicate- 
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that an increased attention is attracted to the 
higher departments of political inquiry, 

‘A change in the law of copyright has been 
made, enlarging the subjects of copyright and 
making some changes in the method of secur- 
ing its benefits. To “books, maps, charts, 
musical compositions, prints, cuts, engravings, 
dramatic compositions, and photographs,” are 
now added, as subjects of copyright, negatives 
of photographs, paintings, drawings, chromos, 
statues, statuary, and models, or designs, in- 
tended to be perfected, as works of the fine 
arts. To obtain a copyright, application is 
now to be made to the Librarian of Congress, 
and not, as formerly, to the Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court. The applicant sends to the ad- 
dress of the Librarian, by mail, a printed copy 
of the title of the book, or other article, or a 
description of the painting, drawing, etc., for 
which a copyright is desired; and, within ten 
days after publication, two copies of the book, 
or other article, and a photograph of the paint- 
ing, etc. These go free of postage, if the 
words ‘‘copyright matter” are written upon 
the package. By the same law, the records of 
copyright that have been heretofore preserved 
in the Olerks’ offices are transferred to Wash- 
ington. However the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment may be promoted by these changes of 
process, that of authors and publishers would 
have been more consulted by leaving the old 
machinery of the law untouched. So large a 
proportion of the copyrights on record has 
been obtained at New York and Boston, that 
the removal of the records to Washington does 
not by any means increase the facilities for 
consulting them. One incidental benefit re- 
sulting from the change is, that the direct 
communication with the Librarian makes it 
more certain that the Library of Congress will 
have every copyrighted book. Already the 
effect is shown in the steady increase of the 
collection. 

In the law of international copyright, no 
change has taken place, and the state of things 
alluded to in last year’s review of literary move- 
ments is not altered unless for the worse. The 
competition in republishing the writings of 
popular English authors has increased to such 
a degree that only a very large demand could 
render their publication here profitable. But, 
with the large and increasing number of read- 
ers, the sale of some books is large enough to 
admit a not unprofitable division of the re- 
ceipts among two or more rival houses. It is 
no doubt true, also, that the result of such 
competition is to make some classes of books 
cheap, to the advantage of readers with slen- 
der purses. But such benefit is dearly pur- 
chased by a system which denies the claim of 
literary property as such to protection, virtu- 
ally offers a bounty on English over American 
literature, and thus tends to the discouragement 
of American authors. 

In reviewing the literary product of the 
past year, we give for obvious reasons the 
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first place to books written, not merely pub- 
lished here. And among these, if we have re- 
gard to the quantity produced, the prece- 
dence clearly belongs to 

Theology and Religion.—Including popular 
and juvenile books, the volume of literature 
under this head is relatively large. ‘ Essays 
on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, is the reissue of a 
work that had merited and received a very 
favorable public estimate, with additional mat- 
ter bringing it up to the latest developments of 
opinion and criticism on the topics it embraces. 
“Primary Truths of Religion,” by Bishop 
Clark, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Rhode Island, is a discussion of some of those 
principles the acceptance of which is antece- 
dent to and is implied in a faith in revealed 
religion, marked by an absence of conven- 
tional phraseology, and by a tone of candor, 
and a style combining ease of expression with 
due seriousness and weight of thinking. Of the 
same general description is “‘Steps of Belief,” 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, who by a some- 
what similar path would lead from atheism or 
secularism, through deism, to Christianity, to 
Protestant Christianity, and to Liberal Protes- 
tantism asthe ultimatum. ‘ Letter and Spirit,” 
by the Rey. Richard Metcalf, applies the dis- 
tinction intimated in the title to vindicate the 
Unitarian interpretation of ‘the letter.” 
“Pater Mundi; or, Modern Science testifying 
to the Heavenly Father,” by the Rey. E. F. 
Burr, is an attempt to make science in its re- 
cent developments serve the argument of Nat- 
ural Theology. It shows a command of scien- 
tific knowledge, and a skill in using it, which 
are of advantage to the force of the argument, 
an advantage subject to some deduction, from 
a sometimes unchastened luxuriance of style. 
“Every-Day Subjects in Sunday Sermons,” by 
the Rey. R. L. Collier, without any special 
profundity of thought, connects moral ideas 
in very pleasing association with the observa- 
tions and experiences of daily life. ‘The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” by James B. 
Walker, is offered as a second volume of ‘The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” a re- 
markable book, still deservedly popular ; “ Liv- 
ing Questions of the Age,” by the same au- 
thor, falls below the reputation gained by his 
earlier work. The Rey. H. W. Beecher’s ‘ Ser- 
mons” and ‘‘Lecture-Room Talks,” though not 
productions likely to add to his reputation, ex- 
hibit the qualities which account for and sus- 
tain it. An indifferent theologian and a rash 
exegete, and inclined to dispute the jurisdic- 
tion of logic in religion, his power of imagina- 
tion and breadth of sympathy, his capacity 
for intense passion, and versatility of resource, 
give him an unequalled influence in the pulpit, 
on the platform, or through the press. <A re- 
markable exemplification of his hold on men’s 
minds is seen in such a phenomenon as a volume 
of ‘“‘ Morning and Evening Exercises’ selected 
from his writings. ‘‘ Music Hall Sermons,” by 
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the Rey. W. H. H. Murray, of Adirondack 
fame, so entitled from the place where they 
were delivered, we suspect, owe more of their 
' success to the author’s celebrity in other mat- 
ters than to any intrinsic superiority. ‘ Mir- 
acles, Past and Present,” bythe Rev. William 
Mountford, as the title intimates, argues the 
credibility of miracles on grounds which, mak- 
ing them less exceptional events than in the 
popular notion, makes them also perhaps of 
less theological significance. The discussion is 
conducted in a style of remarkable freshness, 
and is agreeable reading even when one is 
obliged to protest against the thoughts that 
are so pleasantly uttered. The author com- 
bines a sincere faith in Christianity, as a re- 
vealed system, with openness to conviction, 
on sufficient evidence, of revelations more re- 
cently made by alleged “Spiritual”? media. 
‘““Holy Matrimony,” by the Rey. J. A. Bolles, 
sets forth with considerable force that view of 
thé subject which is held by a portion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and which ap- 
proaches the Roman Catholic doctrine. ‘The 
Christian Rule of Marriage,” by the Rev. How- 
ard Malcom, D. D., discusses (to state the 
topic more fully), with logical force, the rule 
that should govern the Christian in contract- 
ing marriage, but leading to a conclusion which 
is seldom practically recognized in cages where 
the question actually arises. ‘ The Extent and 
Efficacy of the Atonement,” by the same au- 
thor, argues with like energy of style, and ear- 
nest zeal, in behalf of the high Calvinistic doc- 
trine on that subject. ‘The Christian Law of 
Marriage,” by Hugh Davey Evans, LL. D., is 
a work of great ability, written in a style of 
considerate, judicial calmness, and presenting 
what may be termed a moderately strict eccle- 
siastical view of the subject, but stated with 
the skill of a good lawyer. The biographical 
sketch of the author adds much to the value 
and interest of the volume. His character 
was such as it is good to become acquainted 
with. ‘‘ The Invitation Heeded,” by the Rey. 
James Kent Stone, D. D., sets forth, in a pleas- 
ing style and an excellent spirit, the reasons 
which led the author to leave the Protestant 
Episcopal and enter the Roman Catholic Church. 
A review of it, under the title, ‘‘ How the Rey. 
Dr. Stone bettered his Condition,” treats with 
extraordinary controversial ingenuity the issue 
that he provoked. ‘The Boston Lectures,” 
1870—“ Christianity and Skepticism ’’—is a se- 
ries of lectures delivered by eminent divines 
and scholars in the interest of Christianity as 
against prevailing tendencies to skepticism, and 
as awholeis worthy of their reputation and of 
the cause they champion. ‘‘ The Signs of the 
Times, as connected with the Vatican Council,” 
by Bishop A. CO. Coxe, is of a character obvi- 
ously indicated by the title, not so much a po- 
lemic against Rome, as a plea for Protestant 
unity. “Judaic Baptism,” by the Rey. J. W. 
Dale, D. D., is one of a series of books treat- 
ing very exhaustively of an old controversy, 
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but to which the author claims he has brought 
some fresh evidence. ‘‘God Sovereign and 
Man Free,” by N. L. Rice, D. D., is an able 
vindication of the doctrines of divine fore-or- 
dination and human freedom, and of their con- 
sistency. ‘ Our Oriental Missions,” by Bishop 
Edward Thomson, D. D., LL.D. (whose 
death on his passage homeward, from a visit to 
the East, was a great loss to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church), gives the results of obser- 
vations in India and China, valuable to the 
supporters of the Methodist missions there, 
but not adding very much to the information 
of the general public. ‘The True Unity of 
Ohrist’s Church,” by the Rey. 8. 8. Schmucker, 
D. D., is “ arenewed appeal” for ‘‘ the reunion 
of the evangelical churches,” Christian and 
fraternal in spirit, bearing ample evidence to 
the author’s excellence, but, we fear, hardly 
practical in its proposals. ‘‘ Work-day Chris- 
tianity,” by Alexander Olark, has its literary 
merit and pervading spirit vouched for by no 
less an authority than Mr. Bryant. ‘The Un- 
seen World,” by the Rev. R. C. Shimeall, is at 
once speculative, exegetical, polemic, and sen- 
timental, offering a little for divers sorts of 
readers, in a remarkable combination. In 
small compass, under the title, ‘Successful 
Preaching,” much sound instruction is given, 
in addresses to theological students, by three 
of the most successful preachers, Drs. John 
Hall, Theodore L. Cuyler, and H. W. Beecher. 
A more extensive and complete treatise on the 
same subject is that of Rey. Dr. J. A. Broadus: 
“A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons,” exhibiting much critical acumen, 
‘‘sound, roundabout sense,” and felicity of state- 
ment and illustration, shaded by some slight 
negligences of style. Another work of merit 
in the same department is ‘Sacred Rhetoric ; 
or, a Course of Lectures on Preaching,” by 
Robert L. Dabney, D.D. “The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” by J. A. 
Reubelt, D. D., is said to be “‘ freely translated 
from the German of W. F. Gess, with many 
additions.” The freedom of translation, thus 
allowed, consists, in part at least, in modifying 


-the author’s text so as to make it utter the 


translator’s views on matters in which they are 
not agreed—an unwarrantable liberty, it seems 
tous. The book is mainly orthodox, accord- 
ing to the ancient confessions, but free in spec- 
ulation and as clear in style as the nature of 
the subject and the course of argument could 
welladmit. ‘‘The Theology of Christ,” by the 
Rey. J. P. Thompson, D, D., is a fresh, vigor- 
ous, candid, and very interesting discussion of 
the leading doctrines of evangelical religion, 
which are deduced exclusively from the words 
of Christ. ‘‘ Our Seven Churches,” by the Rey. 
Thomas K. Beecher, is a title given to a series 
of lectures in which the author gave, from his 
own point of view, a statement of good things 
which each of the different denominations of 
Christians could claim as peculiar to itself— 
very pleasant, not very profound. He suc- 
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ceeded in pleasing some of the “‘ churches” so 
well, that they have circulated large editions 
of the lectures that concern themselves re- 
spectively. “Jesus; His Life and Work, as 
narrated by the Four Evangelists,” by Howard 
Crosby, D. D., is a life of Christ, not disser- 
tation upon it; and is founded on a strict exege- 
sis, excluding, as far as possible, imaginations 
andconjectures. Itis elegantly printed and illus- 
trated. “Light at Evening-Time; a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged,” by John S. 
Holme, avolume that by its generous type would 
attract old eyes, is composed of appropriate 
selections from ancient, medisval, and modern 
writers, with original contributions from sey- 
eral contemporaries of repute. Under thetitle 
“Living Words,” some unwritten sermons of 
the late John McClintock, D. D., LL. D., from 
phonographic reports, are presented to the 
public. They are a fit but inadequate memo- 
rial of that excellent and variously gifted 
divine. ‘ Presbyterian Reunion; a Memorial 
Volume,” commemorates the reunion by a 
narrative of the course of proceedings through 
which it was reached; a review of the history 
of the two branches during the period of sep- 
aration, biographical, statistical, and other 
matter, of great interest to the denomination 
concerned. Much good taste and good feeling 
are shown by the authors of the volume. 
“The Open Door,” by the Rey. J. Hyatt Smith, 
properly comes under the department of fiction. 
But its polemical purpose, to advocate unre- 
stricted communion, gives it a place here. Its 
literary merit is slight; its value as an argu- 
ment, as is the case with most theological argu- 
ments, depends a good deal on the receptivity 
ofthereader’smind. ‘ Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy,” by B. F. Cocker, D. D., inves- 
tigates “the Relation between Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching 
of Christ and His Apostles.” Ancient philos- 
ophy is exhibited as a providential preparation 
for Ohrist, and bearing a part as truly as Juda- 
ism in the Divine arrangement for the educa- 
tion of the world. This conception of the best 
Pagan thought is not as novel as the author 
would seem to suppose; but, on the other 
hand, it is not so generally accepted as to ren- 
der awork like this superfluous. Itis popular 
in style, suggestive rather than definitive, and 
coming near to anticipate matters suitable for 
a promised volume on “ Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought.” The references made are to 
works generally accessible, and the discussion 
is neither so profound nor so wide in its range 
as to put it beyond the reach of the general 
reader. 

A religious periodical that was distinguished 
for its liberal scholarship, as well as by its 
liberal religion, the Christian Examiner, has 
ceased to exist. The denomination whose 
views it represented have in its place an in- 
terest in a new monthly magazine called Old 
and New, very skilfully edited by the Rey. E. 
E. Hale. This periodical, though less theolo- 
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gical and less scholarly than that which it 
swallowed up, is probably superior to it as a 
means of popularizing the religious ideas it 
represents. Meanwhile, a monthly magazine, 
styled The Haaminer, has been set up in 
Chicago as an organ of ‘radical Christianity,” 
or anti-supernaturalism; Rev. E. OC. Towne is 
editor. It is a bold, uncompromising work, 
showing more zeal than discretion or good 
taste. 

Popular commentaries on the Bible are 
multiplied in a way to indicate a large demand 
for such works. Rev. N. Marshman Williams 
has commenced a series of notes on the Gos- 
pels, of which a volume on ‘‘Matthew” has 
been published; a similar series has been be- 
gun in like manner by the Rey. George W. 
Clark, who is also author of a very meritorious 
“Harmony of the Four Gospels in English.” 
Rey. Henry Cowles, D.D., has added to his 
works on the Hebrew prophets a volume of 
“Notes on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon.” His expositions, while giv- 
ing evidence of careful and critical study, are 
in the best sense popular. <A ‘‘Commentary 
on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by William 
S. Plumer, D. D., LL. D., is copious in its cita- 
tions of ancient and modern interpretations, 
strictly orthodox, and in style more dogmatic 
than critical. ‘Bible Notes for Daily Read- 
ers” is the title of a commentary on the whole 
Bible, by Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. It is creditable 
to his industry and sincerity, but, though his 
two comely volumes contain much excellent 
matter, we think that students of the Script- 
ures would be more benefited by a work 
showing a readier perception of the difticulties 
of Scripture, and skill in meeting them. Few 
works of a more learned and elaborate sort 
appear. The gigantic undertaking to produce 
in English, with large additions, Dr. J. P. 
Lange’s “‘ Commentary on the Holy Scriptures” 
(Bibelwerk), of which notice has been before 
made, still goes on, commanding a degree of 
patronage which would have been thought to 
be scarcely within possible expectation a few 
years ago. Volume vii. of the New Testament 
has appeared, containing four of the Pauline 
Epistles. Mention may be properly made here 
of the completion of the American edition of 
Dr. William Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
under the editorial care of Prof. Hackett and 
Mr. Ezra Abbot. The work forms four vol- 
umes—one more than in the English edition— 
and is not excelled for thorough editing by 
any similar work. Much additional matter has 
been introduced, some corrections have been 
made, the facilities for reference have been in- 
creased, pictorial illustrations added, and it 
has a unique place among the means of biblical 
study. The following works, of which there 
is not room for particular notice, may be sum- 
marily mentioned: 

An Essay on. the Liturgy of the American Church. 


By the Rev. William P. Lewis. 
The Expiatory Sacrifice of the Cross. By J. H. 
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Merle D’Aubigné, D. D. Translated from the 
French, 

‘The Devout Christian’s Help to Meditation on the 
_ Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Edited by the Rev. 
T. J. Carter. 2 vols. 

Why All Christians should read God’s Written 
Word in Greek. 

Sanctum Sanctorum; or, Proof-Sheets from an 
Editor’s Table. By Theodore Tilton. 

Good Things selected from the Congregationalist 
and Boston Recorder, 1868-70. 

A Manual Commentary on the General Canon Law 
and the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. By Francis Vin- 


ton, 8S. T. D. 
Annihilationism not of the Bible. By Rev. N. D. 


George. 

Jesus. By W. H. Furness. 

Home and Family Relations in the Light of Script- 
ure. 

What is Judaism? By Rey. Raphael D’C. Lewin. 

Sermons preached in. Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
by Rev. Octavius Permichief. Edited by Charles 
Lanman. 

A Biblical View of the Church Catechism in Refer- 
ence to Baptismal Responsibilities. By M. R. F. 

The Threefold Grace of the Holy Trinity. By 
John H. Egar, B. D. 

The Song of the Redeemed. By Rev. J. W. Harsha. 

Early Scripture History. The book of Genesis. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.. By S. 
Franco, 8. J. Translated from the Italian. 

The Church is Apostolic and Episcopal, not Papal 
and Monarchical. By the Rev. Andrew Field Free- 
man. 

Prayers and Devotional Meditations, selected from 
the Psalms of David. By Elihu Burritt. 

The Other Life. By William H. Holeomb, M. D. 

Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By W. M. L. Jay. 

The Religion of Good Sense. By Edward Richer. 

Discourses on the Rationality of the Christian Re- 
ligion, ete. By Rev. Abel Silver. 

Notes on the Books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers; 4vols. By C. H. M. 

The Book Above All; or, The Holy Bible, etc. 
By T. H. Stockton, D. D. 

Opinions concerning the Bible Law of Marriage. 
By One of the People. 

The Destiny of Man; a Discussion between Rev. 
S. P. Carlton (Universalist), and Elder W. D. Moore 
(Christian). 

Conferences delivered in the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame in Paris. By Rev. Pére Lacordaire. Translated. 

Whither Bound? A Book for the Impenitent. By 
A. M. M. 

One Religion, Many Creeds. By Ross Winans. 

The Bible Text Cyclopedia. Being Scripture 


Texts in the form of an Index of Subjects. By Rev. 
J. Inglis. 
Sermons. By Rey. Russell Trevitt. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom; a Kingdom not of 
This World, not in This World, but to come in the 
Heavenly Country, ete. By Senior Harvard. 

Christ and His Church; Lectures in Advent, 1869, 
By Rev. Thomas S. Preston. hy, wet 

Experiences of the Higher Christian Life in the 
Baptist Denomination. Edited by John Q. Adams. 

An Order of Services for the Use of the New Church. 
By Rey. J. C. Ager. ‘ 

Crowned and Discrowned; or, the Rebel King and 
the Prophet in Ramah. By Rev. S. W. Culver, With 
an Introduction by Rey. G. W. Eaton, D. D. 

The Two Great Books of Nature and Revelation ; 
or, The Cosmos and the Logos. Being a History of 
the Origin and Progression of the Universe, ete. By 
George Field. j 

God is Love; or, Glimpses of the Father’s Infinite 
Affection for His People. i 

The Church Idea; an Essay toward Unity. By 
William Reed Huntington. 

Help to Devout Communion. By F. E. Lawrence. 
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Practical Expositions of the Whole Books of Ruth 
and Esther. With Three Sermons. By George Law- 
son, D.D. With a Memoir of his Life and Writings. 

Disciplines for the Holy Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Communion, and Daily Life. By Rev. J. V. 
Lewis. 

A Methodist in Search of the Church. By Rev. 8. 
J. McMasters, D. D. 

Romanism; its Decline and its Present Condition 
and. Preapesis in the United States. By Hiram Mat- 
tison, D. D. 

Which is the Church? By Rev. G. W. Southwell. 

The Career of the Christ-Idea in History. By 
Hudson Tuttle. 

The Doctrine of Immortality. By James H. Whit- 
more. 

Pictorial Life; or, Man’s Nature, Views, Harmo- 
nies, ete. Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D:, Rev. G. B. 
Cheever, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., and 
others. ’ With Illustrations. _ 

The Family and the Church ; Advent Conferences. 
By the Rev. Father Hyacinthe. 

A Doctrinal and Ritualistic View of the Holy 
Eucharist. By G. 8. Lacy. 

Jesus on the Throne of His Father David. By J. 
L. Lord. : 

Our Established Church. 

The New Church Divine, not Swedenborgian. By 
Rev. Frank Sewall. 

The Life and the True Light. By Rev. W. Blakie. 

Conversations on Liberalism and the Church. By 
O, A. Brownson. 

The Christ Coming in His Kingdom. By a Con- 
gregational Minister. 

The Life, Passion, Death, and the Resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. H. F. Formby. 

Studies in Bible Lands. By Rev. W. L. Gage. 

A Bible Hand-book. Theologically arranged by 
F. C. Halliday. 

Creation, a Recent Work of God. 

The Christ of God; or, the Relation of Christ to 
Christians. By R. Davidson. 


Portry.—One of the earliest of the books 
of mark came from the pen of a veteran in 
American Literature, the “‘ Translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad,” by William Cullen Bryant. Mr. 
Bryant’s command over the English language, 
and his mastery of the harmonies of English 
verse, are exhibited at their best aspect in this 
the crowning work of his life, while he has come 
nearer than any of his predecessors to furnish- 
ing a clear view, as through a transparent me- 
dium, of the story of Troy as Homer tells it. 
It is a fine example of the compass and flexi- 
bility of our English blank verse. Criticism 
of it has consisted mainly in the justification 
by instances in detail of the praise awarded in 
general. The only points of exception are 
such as might naturally have been anticipated: 
that the rapidity and energy of the original 
are not adequately represented; and that the 
style, admirably clear as it is, and graceful and 
picturesque, has not the special grace which 
comes of rich classic culture. But the version 
now bids fair to be the recognized best English 
Homer for readers barred from access to the 
Greek. The success which our venerable poet 
has gained in this translation will make espe- 
cially welcome the announcement that he is 
engaged upon the ‘‘Odyssey,” a poem even 
better adapted to the scope and the special 
tendencies of his art than the “ Iliad.” 

Mr. William W. Story, who appeared before 
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th ato es pout efor ging, Kime to FE ESt Wenge ara Bute hy Ms Same 
soulpture, pelt ed, in England, | oman Aipion and eta By 
Lawyer in Jerusalem,” a poem which made no Robert Burton : owt aot 
sensation, but was highly ap ated by select isodes and ¢ Pieces. By Robert Kelley 
cireles of readers. Mr, C. G, Leland has con- Wes ; red 
tinued the series of Breitmann ballads, givingus Verses, by H. H, 

“ Hans Breitmann in Chi » ete. he vein Hisrory.—Less has tly be en done, in 
has been pretty well work Pe MOE. a departshenl tok eh eithe “Ack ad 
Be) publio ae not hte! of it the —— has eheres ial apti rte a sey 
obviors inducements to Pere. , A “Parl tude, thi $ ks ae 
oad Weak w Book ta Vorss by HcweDuiake, | ty tenes Serene ee : 


shows force of thought, feeling, and of expres- 
sion, with an ear attuned to metrical harmonies. 
The author is not one of the poets of whom 
Wordsworth speaks, who fail of recognition be- 
eause “wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 
His versification is sometimes very effective. 

“ Miriam, and other Poems,” by Jokn Green- 


leaf Whittier, though not eno to enhance, 
may help to diffuse the poet’s well-earned fame. 


The poems are sufthsed with the calm religious- 
ness, the tender “Indian summer” feeling, so 
characteristic of his later verse. Rev. Charles 
T. Brooks has followed up his previous sue- 
eesses in the same line by the translation of 
Sehiller’s “ Homage of the Arts,”” with miscel- 
laneous pieces from other German poets. To 
the admirable versions of Dante and Homer, 
by our two chief poets, is now te be added a 
translation of Goethe's “Faust,” by Bayard 
Taylor—the first part of which has been pub- 
lished, and which bids fair to distance any 
former attempts in the competition for public 
favor, Mr. Taylor's original poems have not 
much impressed the public, but his suocess as 
a translator is unquestionable. James Russell 
Lowell and John G. Saxe have sent ont com> 
plete editions of their poems, though their 
readers, while grateful for the largess, are 
hoping that their works are yet far from being 
~— The publication of a cheaper edition 
ef Mr. Longfellow's noble version of Dante 
gives opportunity, if possible, to popularize the 
great Florentine; though, while our own Milton 
is more talked about than read, it is not likely 
that the reading of Dante will become “the 
vane 
t would gratify Mr. Carlyle to learn that 
the cultivation of verse, ifthe number of printed 
volumes were a test, is declining among us, 
That may, however, prove only greater caution 
in the trade. We note the following titles: 
Poems by Julius Rodenbere. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse, and the Original Metres, with the German 
Text on the opposite page. 
ae and other Poems. By the author of “ Life 
OW, 
Euthanasia, and other Poems. By Lavinia J, Law- 
Fence. 
The Royal Decrees of Seanderoon. Dedicated te 
the Sachems of Tammany. 
Poems, by George A. Townsend, 
m Sanitatis Salernitamum. Cede of Health 
hoal af Salernum. Translated inte English 
m Urcroanaak, 


n Crop, and other Poems. By Irving 


Poems. by Emma C. Ee berr. 
haplet ef Leaves. By Jeanie T. Gould. 


his 
the Freak colonial history to its natural ter- 
mination, in the period covered by this work. 
Completed ai ing to his he will have 
ich) Of coniparieear Wich, Saye SRE 
eo) with any ¢ 
mirable works scholars have added to the 


his volumes with the confi 
success. Dr. J. W. Draper has completed, by 
the publication of the third volume, his labo- 
riously-studied and carefully-wrought “History 
of the American Civil War,” a ys in = 
respects superior to any previously attem: 

on that subject. His view of the causes of the 
strife is open to criticism, and will certainly 
be questioned by all who have not as yet ac- 
cepted the philosophy of Buckle. But, when 
he gets out the theory to the facts of the 
war, he shows a narrative and deseripti 

wer not easily matched. Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens has completed in two volumes his 
review of “The War between the States.” 
The title shows the writer's Secession or State- 
rights point of view. The national Govern- 
ment is not recognized as a y to the -con- 
test. The work is an able plea for the “Jost 
cause.” Perhaps the fact that the cause it 
pleads és lost has led to an unwise neglect of 
this defence. The cause of national unity 
has been vindicated by the sword to which 
its foes appealed. But itis also needful that 
it be vindicated at the bar of history, and an 
earnest and skilful impeachment of it deserves 
attention. 

Of special and local histories several deserve 
mention. Mr. Frederick Midder’s “ History of 
the Boston Massacre” brings together the fall 
documentary evidence in the case, a topic of 
less interest now even in Boston than in the 
years when the only wars in our experience 
that had much power to stir the people 
pulses were wars with Great Britain, bat not 
to be forgotten while memory of the Revolu- 
tion survives. “Rome and Italy at the Open- 
ing of the Ecumenical Council,” translated by 
the Rey. George Prentice, from the French of 
Edmond de Pressensé, D.D., depicts a moment 
of histery—a moment before the opening of a 
new act. Mr. SS. Randall's “ History of the 
State of New York,” intended as a school 
text-book, may not unprofitably become a 
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family classic in that State. Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing continues his illustrations of our na- 
tional history, with “ Lives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence,” including a his- 
torical view of the Declaration, and a sketch 
of the leading events connected with the adop- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation, and of 
the Federal Constitution. Mr. Lossing would 
have small claims to consideration as a philo- 
sophical or statesmanlike historian, but he has 
a keen eye for the points of popular interest. 
Our colonial and Revolutionary history still 
engages the diligence of societies and individual 
investigators. Of works on colonial history 
we may mention, ‘History of the Virginia 
Company of London, with Letters to and from 
the First Colony, never before printed,” by 
Edward D. Neill; ‘‘A Particular History 
of the French and Indian War” (1744-49) ; 
“sometimes called Governor Shirley’s War,” 
with a memoir of Major-General Shirley, by 
Samuel G. Drake; ‘‘Historical Collections of 
Louisiana and Florida,” by B. F. French; and 
Mr. C. W. Upham’s pamphlet on ‘Salem 
Witchcraft and Cotton Mather,” maintaining 
with much ability that a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the delusion rests on the minis- 
ters of the province, and especially on Mather. 
It is one of those questionsthat are not likely to 
be soon, if ever, finally settled. Of Reyolution- 
ary history, besides that of the ‘‘ Boston Mas- 
sacre,” just noticed, we have ‘‘The Military 
and Civil History of the County of Essex, 
N. Y.; also the Military Annals of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga,” by W. C. Watson; 
and ‘The Battle of Long Island, with Con- 
nected Preceding Events and the Subsequent 


American Retreat,” by Thomas W. Field. Be- 
sides these, the following may be named: 
History of Oregon, from 1792 to 1849. By W. H. 


ray. 

rides: of the United States of America. By H. 
B..Peet. 

Ohio Valley Historical Series, No. 5. An Account 
of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Trav- 
els of James Smith during his Captivity with the In- 
dians in 1755—59, ete. — No. 6: r. Daniel Drake’s 
Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

The Records of Living Officers of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps; with a History of Naval 
Operations during the Rebellion of 186165, ete. By 
Lewis R. Hamersly. . 

The Vermont Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley. 
By A. F. Walker. 

The Documentary History of the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont. 

The Early History of the Catholic Church in the 
Island of New York. By Bishop Bayley. 

A History of the City of Brooklyn, ete. Vol. III. 
By Henry R. Stiles. 

Mormonism ; its Rise, Progress, and Present Con- 
dition, etc. By N. W. Green. 

History of the Foundation of the Order of the 
Visitation. ( 

Origin and History of the Pacific Railroad. By 8. 
Breese. 

The Fortieth Congress of the United States; His- 
torical and Biographical. By William H. Barnes. 

History of the American Stage. By T. Allston 
Brown. 

The History of Freemasonry, from its Origin to the 
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Present Day. By J. G. Findal. Revised by Brother 
D. Murray Lyon. 

The Broken Seal; or, Personal Reminiscences of 
the Morgan Abduction and Murder. By Samuel D. 
Greene. 

Nathan Read; His Invention of the Multi-Tubular 
Boiler and Portable High-Pressure Engine, and Dis- 
covery of the True Mode of applying Steam Power 
to Navigation and Railways. By David Read. 

Remarkable Trials of All Countries. By Thomas 
Dunfey and T. J. Cummins. 

A Compendium of the History of the Catholic 
Church, from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era to the Cicumenical Council at the Vatican. 
Compiled and translated from the Best Authors, by 
the Rev. Theodore Noethen. 

The Huguenots, or Reformed French Church. By 
William Henry Foote, D. D. 

History of the Irish Primitive Church. By Daniel 
De Vinné. 

The Student’s Manual of Oriental History. By 
Francis Lenormont; edited by E. Chevalier. 


Brocrarny.—The “Life of Rufus Choate,” 
by President S. G. Brown, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, is mainly a reprint of the biographical 
memoir prefixed to an edition of Mr. Choate’s 
works, published a few years ago. No fame is 
more evanescent than that of a great advocate. 
One is glad to see that of Mr. Choate, through 
the favor of a good biographer, struggling 
with destiny, holding still the public attention, 
and promising to add the life of another gen- 
eration to his lease of popular remembrance. 
“Henry J. Raymond and the New York Press 
for Thirty Years,’ by A. Maverick, excited 
general and favorable expectation—and dis- 
appointed it. Interesting, but as a biography 
of Mr. Raymond inadequate, The ‘ Personal 
and Military History of Philip Kearney, Major- 
General United States Volunteers,” by John 
Watts Depuyster, is a record highly satisfac- 
tory to his companions in arms of the patri- 
otic services of the subject. The ‘“‘ Memoir of 
the Rev. John Scudder, M. D.,” by J. B. 
Waterbury, D.D., has the interest naturally 
awakened by Dr. Seudder’s thirty-six years’ 
missionary service, and his remembered effec- 
tiveness in exciting public sympathy at home 
for his mission; though no art can fix the im- 
pression of the living voice, and the increased 
familiarity with the subject deprives it of the 
excitement of, novelty. This drawback does 
not apply to ‘‘ The History of a Working-Man’s’ 
Life,” by Francis Mason, D.D. In this volume 
we have a narrative of his early life in Eng- 
land, his career in this country as a mechanic, 
as a student under difficulties for the ministry, 
his missionary life, and his repeated visits to 
this country and Europe. The style in its 
simplicity and pithiness reminds one of Frank- 
lin’s autobiography. The life of an indefatigable 
worker is recorded under the fit title, ‘‘ Work 
Here, Rest Hereafter ;” Life of the Rev. Hiram 
Mattison, D. D., by the Rey. N. Vansant. The 
death of Dickens naturally set in motion many 
pens, most of which did their quota of eulogy 
or of criticism through the periodical and 
newspaper press. But some sought a more per- 
manent association with the name of the great 
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romancer, and thence came two biographies, 
one by Charles Perkins, quite as good perhaps 
as could have been looked for in the short 
time that must have been at command be- 
tween the announcement of Mr. Dickens’s 
death and that of his ‘‘ Life,” but bearing un- 
mistakable marks of haste. The book was 
gotten up with a comely external finish. The 
other was by R. Shelton Mackenzie, and with 
the advantage of a little more time for its pre- 
paration had a more decided advantage in the 
facility of so practised a littérateur as Dr. 
Mackenzie. This book is enriched with a large 
amount of anecdote and incident respecting 
Mr. Dickens and his literary contemporaries. 
Both works supplied merely a temporary re- 
source. The “Life of Arthur Tappan” is a 
biography of rare and durable interest. The 
identification of the subject With the vital 
issue which was finally tried by the wager of 
battle in our great civil war made him, in spite 
of himself, though all his life a private citizen, 
assume the proportions of a public character. 
But scarcely less interesting to contemplate are 
his private character and life, and the training 
of the Puritan home where his nature received 
its determining direction. The man and his 
manner of life are admirably depicted by his 
surviving brother and sharer with him in the 
long obloquy and late triumph of the anti- 
slavery cause. In the “Life and Correspond- 
ence of George Read, a Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” by his grandson, Wil- 
liam Thompson Read, a contribution is made 
to our knowledge of the Revolution in the 
persons of actors not identified with either the 
Northern or the Southern centre of the move- 
ment—Massachusetts or Virginia. <A life, not 
of startling incident, but crowded with various 
usefulness and crowned with much deserved 
honor, is commemorated—it is not easy fitly 
to describe it—by “‘Memoirs of the Life and 
Services of the Rt. Rey. Alonzo Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania,” by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D. The “ Biograph- 
ical Annals of Williams College,” by the Rey. 
Calvin Durfee, D. D., author of a History of the 
same institution, presents in its pages what 
may be called without invidiousness a truer 
history, a history of the men whose names 
have given it reputation, and the men whom 
the college has given to the world. 

In this connection mention should be again 
made of Lippincott’s (Thomas’s) Biographical 
Dictionary. Its successive parts, as they have 
appeared, have confirmed the good impression 
made by its first issues, as of a work that for 
careful editing, strict regard for accuracy, and 
comprehensiveness of treatment, leaves not 
much to be desired. To these notices we add 
the titles following: 


Memories of a Consecrated Life; or, A Memorial 
Sketch of Kate McClellan. 

The Memories of Fifty Years....chiefly spent in 
the Southwest. By W. if. Sparks. 


The Life of the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D,D. | 
The Genial Showman, Reminiscences of the Life 
of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a Showman’s Ca- 
reer in the Western World. By Edward B. Hings- 


ton. 

Archbishop McHale ; his Life and Times. A Lec- 
ture. By Martin A. O’Brennan, LL.D. . 

The Pastor and Preacher ; ‘A Memorial of the late 
Baron Stow, D.D. By Rollin H. Neale. . : 

Hugh Davey Evans, LL.D. A Memoir founded 
upon Recollections written by Himself. By the Rev. 
Hall Harrison, M, A. (G07 

The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, the 
Western Pioneer and Apostle of the Indians. By 
Edmund De Schweinitz. 

Memoir of Washington Irving. With Selections 
from his Works and Criticisms. By Charles Adams, 
D 


ws 

Thomas Chalmers; A Biographical, Study. By 
James Dodds, 

Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. By 
Octavia Hensel, his Friend and Pupil. 

Life of Bartholomew de Las Casas, of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Protector-General of the Indians and 
first Bishop of Chiapa and New Mexico. By one of 
the Dominican Fathers of New York. 

Brigadier-General Thomas Francis Meagher. His 
Political and Military Career. By Captain W. F. 
Lyon. 

Puitosopuy.—It might be rash to assert that 
little is doing in the higher departments of phi- 
losophic inquiry—if, in the present ardor for 
the science of things, it may be allowed us to 
assume that there 7s any thing higher—merely 
because not much is publishing. It is certain 
that those who are interested in metaphysical 
and ethical speculation manifest that interest 
in the face of a good deal of indifference or 
aversion. But there are such persons, and, if 
this article had to do with the probabilities of 
the future rather than with accomplished facts, 
it would not be difficult to show the evidence 
of a steady activity in this direction. Even as 
an accomplished fact, it is a significant cireum- 
stance that such a periodical as the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy continues its regu- 
lar appearance, laden with expositions of the 
German schools of thought. Another periodi- 
cal, entitled The Modern Thinker, has been 
started as the organ of adventurous and not 
very reverent thinkers, hardly constituting a 
school, with what degree of acceptance among 
readers we lack information. But, of books of 
this kind, the number that appeared during 
the year was small, including, however, some 
of more than transient interest and value. 

President McOosh, of the College of New- 
Jersey, has come before the public with a work 
on Formal Logic, entitled the ‘‘Laws of Dis- 
cursive Thought.” He criticises Sir William 
Hamilton’s doctrine of the syllogism, rejecting 
the chief peculiarity he attempted to engraft 
upon it. The work is marked by the author’s 
well-known ability, but has been criticised in 
a way to indicate that the science of logic has 
its boundaries and function yet to define. But 
it isa pleasure to welcome so eminent a thinker 
into the ranks of American authors. 

‘‘Principles of a System of Philosophy,” by 
A. Bierbower, shows some acute thinking, but 
is, on the whole, more ambitious than success- 
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fal. In “The Nation; the Foundation of Civil 
Order and Political Life in the United States,” 
by E. Mulford, the ambition and the success 
are more nearly equal, though achievement 
still falls below the aim. It is in many re- 
spects one of the most valuable works on the 
philosophy of politics that has been produced 
in the United States. It shows the fruit of 
extensive study and profound thought. It 
keenly criticises some political maxims that 
have been assumed as if self-evident, and lays 
down principles of great importance. But the 
style is wanting in vivacity, and sometimes in 
clearness, and one is compelled to conclude 
after reading it, and after all the admiration 
he has expended on it while reading, that the 
theme has not been fully thought out into defi- 
nite statement and certain conclusions. An 
“Outline of Sir William Hamilton’s Philoso- 
phy,” by the Rey. J. Clark Murray, with an 
introduction by President McCosh—who 
vouches for the accuracy of the ‘outline ”— 
is offered as a “text-book for students.” If 
by this is meant a text-book for schools, we 
must doubt the wisdom of that purpose. But 
for those who desire to know what Hamilton’s 
system is, and have not time to extract it from 
the lectures, discussions; notes, etc., among 
which its several parts were left scattered by 
the author, it is a convenient help. 
Sorence.—Including popular expositions, and 
applications to economy and health, this in- 
cludes a fruitful variety, in which, however, 
works on pure science bear a comparatively 
small proportion to the whole. The Smith- 
sonian Institution gave to the world the six- 
teenth volume of its ‘‘ Contributions to Knowl- 
edge,” containing ‘Results of Meteorological 
Observations” at Brunswick, Maine, and at 
Marietta, Ohio, for fifty-two and thirty-three 
years respectively; the ‘Orbit and Phenomena 
of a Meteoric Fire-Ball,” by Prof. J. H. Coffin ; 
“The Gray Substance of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata,” by John Dean; ‘On the Gliddon Mum- 
my Case in the Museum of the Smithsonian 
Tastitution,” by Charles Pickering; ‘On the 
Transatlantic Longitudes,” by Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould; and on “The Indians of Oape 
Flattery, at the entrance of the Straits of Fuca, 
Washington Territory,” by James G. Swan. 
“The Annual of Scientific Discovery,” now 
become in some sort an “institution,” brings 
together a large and various mass of topics, of 
both scientific and practical interest, is well 
edited, and makes a very good exposition of 
the results of investigation and experiment to 
date. In “Scientific Results of a Journey in 
Brazil,’ by Louis Agassiz and his travelling 
companions, “‘ Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy of Brazil,” by Prof. C. F. Hartt, of the 
Cornell University, are gathered some of the 
rich returns from an expedition furnished and 
manned for its work as few have been of late 
years. ‘The Naturalist’s Guide in Collecting 
and Preserving Objects of Natural History,” 
with acomplete Catalogue of the Birds of East- 
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ern Massachusetts, by O. J. Maynard, is a con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Nature at home. 
“Sketches of Oreation,” by Alexander Win- 
chell, LL. D., is a popular view of the geologi- 
cal history of the earth, more especially of the 
Western Continent, not ill adapted to its end, 
but wanting in simplicity of style. ‘Talks 
about People’s Stomachs,” by Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M. D., is as lively and interesting in style as a 
sensation story, but the author deftly mingles 
profit with delight. Some of his counsels are 
likely to be taken cwm grano salis. Dr. W. W. 
Hall is the author of several works bringing 
the doctrines of physiology, popularly stated, 
to bear on questions of diet and regimen. 
Without very high scientific pretension, they 
are marked by good sense and moderation. Of 
these, one of the most popular was ‘“ Health 
by Good Living;” another was entitled 
“Sleep; or, the Hygiene of the Night;”’ and 
a third, ‘‘ Coughs and Colds; or, the Preven- 
tion, Cause, and Cure of Various Affections of 
the Throat.” His prolificness of books is due 
in part to the fact that he is the editor of 
a Journal of Health. ‘“ How Orops Feed,” 
by Prof. S. W. Johnson, is a companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘How Crops Grow,” by the same au- 
thor, and equally worthy of notice as a popu- 
lar exposition of applied science. Mention 
should also be made of ‘‘The American Ephe- 
meris and Nautical Almanac,” issued from the 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington; ‘A 
Guide to the Knowledge of Life, Vegetable 
and Animal—A Manual of Physiology,” by R. 
J. Mann, Jr.; and an American edition, revised 
and especially adapted to the United States, of 
“Elements of Astronomy,’ by J. Norman 
Lockyer. But the appetite of the public for 
physical science is not to be measured by the 
number of books that are issued to satisfy the 
craving. A purely literary periodical is scarcely 
te be found. During the hard stress of civil 
war, a ‘‘neutral”’ paper or magazine was little 
better than traitorous. What was weighing 
on every soul demanded opportunity of utter- 
ance through all the organs of literary expres- 
sion. That pressure removed, things refused 
to relapse into the old course. The demand 
has continued to be made that the periodical 
press shall publish on matters of which the 
people insist upon thinking, and, just now, 
science divides with politics the realm once 
sacred to ‘‘ the amenities of literature.” 
Travet.—Records of travel in the interest 
of science, rank with treatises. ‘‘ The Andes, 
and the Amazon, or Across the Continent of 
South America,” by Prof. J. Orton, is both 
scientific and descriptive, and the same may 
be said of other publications. But as the in- 
creasing facilities for locomotion draw every 
year more and more people from home, while 
the enlarging demand for literary pabulum 
tempts alarger percentage of the travellers to 
take the public into their confidence, books of 
tourists’ notes are likely to multiply. Some 
publications of the last year, in this kind, are 
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of exceptional interest. “ Alaska and its Re- 


sources,” by O. H. Dall, and “Tent Life in 
Siberia,” by George Kennan—both fruits of an 
unsuccessful, at any rate, unfinished enterprise 
to connect us with the Eastern Continent by 
a telegraph-line across Behring’s Straits—have 
the attraction of unworn novelty and adven- 
ture. The same regions are described in 
“ QOvyerland through Asia,” by Thomas W. 
Knox. A deeper interest attaches to the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Passages from the English Note- 
Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in which the 
writer is more to us than his topics, and the 
objects he looked on serve us as mirrors in 
which to study his image. .A volume awaken- 
ing melancholy associations is, “The Heart of 
the Continent,” by the late Fitzhugh Ludlow. 
“The Seat of Empire,” by O. O. Coffin, to wit, 
the Northwestern Territories, along and about 
the course of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
relates and tabulates facts that stimulate the 
imagination, and seem to warrant the prophecy 
of the title. To the voluminous literature of 
the Union Pacific Railway is added ‘‘ Kansas 
and the Country Beyond,” by Josiah Copley ; 
and “Letters from the Pacific Slope, or First 
Impressions,” by Harvey Rice. ‘ Round the 
World,” by Bishop Kingsley, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, claims notice, and ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Musarda, the Capital of 
the Western Mandingoes,” by Benjamin An- 
derson. Some reprinted works of European 
travellers will be noticed in another place. 

Works of description, rather than of narra- 
tive, may conveniently be classified here; such 
as the new illustrated edition of ‘“‘The White 
Hills,” by the Rey. Thomas Starr King; Mr. 
Benjamin G. Willey’s “History of the White 
Mountains;” “Scenes of Wonder and Ouriosity 
in California,” by J. M. Hutchings, a guide- 
book to the Yosemite; Forwood’s * Historical 
and Descriptive Narrative of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky; Appletons’ and Harper’s 
“ Guide-books for Foreign and American Tray- 
el,” and similar works, of which every year 
witnesses the issue of more and better than 
their predecessors. 

Soorat Science AND Rerorm.—The activity 
of the public mind, upon matters that may be 
generally comprehended under this title, is 
somewhat remarkable. We all remember a 
time when the peace and prosperity of our 
country, the restraints upon vice, and the 
healthful elevation of public opinion, were 
held up as the results of our ‘ institutions.” 
Our statesmen and scholars, not less than 
stump and Fourth-of-July orators, seemed to 
think that the one true system of government 
had at last been found, so perfect an instrument 
of society that it might be called the method 
of Nature. Itisnot that now people are coming 
to a different opinion on the whole, but there 
is a growing conviction that we are in exi- 
gencies which the political machinery is not 
adjusted to meet. Ohanges ate proposed in 
the representative system. Our revenue sys- 


tems, the civil service, the relation of corpora- 
tions to the State, questions on pauperism, 
prison reform, punishments, questions on every 
thing that is questionable, come up for discus- 
sion. They are to a great extent, as yet, in the 
speculative stage. A beginning has been made 
here and there toward changes, at least in the 
way of experiment, notably in the amended 
constitution of the State of Ilinois. Syer 

The American Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, though not attracting any 
considerable public attention to its proceedings, 
by its ‘Journal of Social Science,” published 
annually, brings under notice numerous topics 
of great importance, and, by influence upon 
minds able to influence others, has perceptibly 
affected public opinion. 

Political economy would perhaps claim a 
place under Science. But it can hardly be 
called as yet an exact science. Her knights 
claim to have repeatedly slain the dragon of 
Protection, but the monster raises its head as 
if little the worse for their onset. , The protec- 
tive policy is argued for by Mr. Horace Greeley, 
in “Essays designed to elucidate the Science 
of Political Economy,” a volume which may 
owe some of its cogency to a willingness to be 
convinced, but even so it is goodasa sign. Mr. 
W. M. Grosvenor, on the other hand, in ‘‘ Does 
Protection Protect?” examines in a lively and 
forcible style the effects of different tariffs upon 
industry. ‘ 

“The American System of Government,” by 
Ezra O. Seaman, discusses with much earnest- 
ness, and with evidently full possession of the 
facts regarding its practical working, the present 
fashion of party government in comparison 
with the system of government intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. The defects 
of the book are, the tendency to an indiscrim- 
inate preference against whatever is new, and, 
where a real abuse is deservedly denounced, a 
failure to point out a remedy. The popular 
discussion of “‘the woman question” has made 
no perceptible advance. The conservative side 
of the question is vigorously upheld in ‘‘ Ecce 
Foemina,” by Carlos White. 

“Principles of Domestic Science,” by Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher and Mrs, H. B, Stowe, 
is, for the most part, a reproduction, in another 
form and title, of ‘‘The American Woman’s 
Home.” But the amount of valuable thought 
and suggestion contained in it makes it worth 
serving up in different shapes, as it may reach 
more readers. 

Mr. William O. Bourne’s ‘ History of the 
Public School Society of the City of New 
York” is an important contribution to the re- 
corded experience to which there is always 
fresh oceasion for appealing in the never-com- 
pleted discussion of systems and methods of 
education. To that discussion some important 
volumes haye been given, especially on the 
side of those who defend the hitherto generally 
accepted methods of higher education, which 
so many influences combine to disparage. 


/ 


“Classical Study; its Value illustrated by 
Extracts from the Writings of Eminent Schol- 
ars,” edited, with an Introduction, by S. H. 
Taylor, LL. D. (the able head of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., whose sudden death, 
as we write, is just reported by the press), as 
its title indicates, is a vindication, for classical 
studies, of the place they hold in the system of 
liberal education. ‘The American Colleges 
and the American Public,” by Professor Noah 
Porter, of Yale College, is on the same side of 
that question, but also discusses, with a conser- 
vative leaning, other questions of education, 
and the possibility and proper direction of im- 
provement in our collegiate system and meth- 
ods. Prof. Porter unites the accomplishments 
of liberal learning to the practical judgment of 
a successful teacher, and has handled his theme 
with a more complete grasp of his subject in 
its various relations than is shown by many 
who claim the public attention to their thoughts 
upon it. ‘ Proceedings of the Baptist National 
Educational Convention,” held in Brooklyn, in 
April, while looking to the interests of the de- 
nomination for which it was acting, include a 
large amount of valuable suggestion and dis- 
cussion on questions as broad as the range of 
Christian education. 

The literature of the Temperance reform has 
some noticeable accessions: ‘ Rational Tem- 
perance,” by H. G. Spaulding (against prohi- 
bition) ; ‘‘ Arts of Intoxication,” by J. T. Crane, 
D. D., including the consideration of narcotics 
as-well as of alcoholic means of intoxication. 
‘Opium and the Opium Appetite; with Notices 
of Alcoholic Beverages, Tobacco, and Cocoa, 
Tea, and Coffee, etc.,” by Alonzo Calkins, M. D., 
takes a still wider range. The ‘‘ National Tem- 
perance Society” has been doing much in the 
way of issuing popular books, tales, and tracts 
for general circulation, some of them having 
considerable literary merit, including ‘‘The 
Drinking Usages of Society,” by Rt. Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. To the same purpose is 
“Tntemperance, its Financial, Physical, Men- 
tal, Social, and Moral Evils, and its Cause and 
Remedy,” by Thomas W. Deering, M. D. 

A controversy as to the admission or exclu- 
sion of the Bible from use in the public schools 
has been active, calling out, with a good deal 
of newspaper and periodical writing, several 
books, e. g.: “The Bible and the Common 
Schools,” by the author of ‘‘ The Church, Rome 
and Dissent ;” ‘‘The Question of the Hour;”’ 
“The Bible, and the School Fund,” by R. W. 
Clark, D. D.; ‘The Catholic View of the 
Public School Question,” by T. 8. Preston; 
“The Bible in the School—Opinions of Indi- 
viduals and of the Press, with Judicial Decis- 
ions;” “A Secular View of Religion in the 
State, and the Bible in the Public Schools,” 
by E. P. Hurlbut. 

Law.—After the volumes of reported de- 
cisions, mention should be made of “‘ Criminal 
Pleading and Practice, with Precedents,” by 
J. Bassett; “A Treatise on the Law of De- 
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scent,” by A. Bingham; ‘On the Law relating 
to Banks and Banking,” by J. T. Morse, Jr. ; 
‘Lectures introductory to the Study of the 
Law,” by George Sharswood; “ Leading 
American Railway Cases, with Notes and Opin- 
ions,” by Isaac Redfield; ‘ Criminal Pleading 
and Practice,” by J. Bassett; ‘A Guide for 
Administrators and Guardians in the Settle- 
ment of Estates,” by G. A. Clifford, enlarged 
by J. Bassett; “Copyright and Patent Laws 
of the United States, 1790 to 1870;” ‘ Analy- 
sis of American Law,” by T. W. Powell; “A 
Treatise on Facts, as Subjects of Inquiry by a 
Jury,” by James Ram—American edition with 
additions; ‘‘ A- Treatise on the Remedy by 
Ejectment, and the Law of Adverse Enjoyment 
in the United States,” by Ransom H. Tyler; 
“A Treatise on the Law of the Domestic Rela- 
tions,” by James Schouler; “The Lawyer’s 
Record Book,” by William Aydelotte; ‘ Prac- 
tice, Pleading, and Forms in Actions, both 
Legal and Equitable,” etc., specially adapted 
to practice in California, Nevada, etc., by Mor- 
ris M. Estee; ‘‘A Treatise on the Validity of 
Verbal Agreements,” by Montgomery H. 
Throop; ‘‘The Powers and Duties of Town 
and Parish Officers,” etc., in Massachusetts, by 
W.A. Herrick; an excellent edition of ‘‘ Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,” by Prof. I. M. Cooley; 
“ A Selection of Oases on the Law of Contracts, 
with Notes and Citations,” by O. OC. Lang- 
dell; besides improved editions of several well- 
known and approved works. 

. CrassioaL AND OrHER Trext-Booxs.— The 
freedom with which systems of education are 
canvassed, and new methods insisted upon, has 
not sensibly weakened the hold of classical 
studies, as instruments of culture, upon the 
approving judgment of educators. On the 
contrary, judging by the increasing merit of 
the classical texts edited for the use of schools 
and colleges, ancient literature was never more 
earnestly studied. The tendency to a wider 
survey of it isshown by the publication of such 
a work as the ‘ Oaptivi, Trinummus, and Ru- 
dens,” of Plautus, edited by Prof. O. S. Har- 
rison, with judicious notes and other helps for 
the student. Plautus is needed to a complete 
course of Latinity—if with the present ten- 
dencies a complete course can be aimed at. A 
more significant indication is the appearance 
of an American edition of ‘‘ An English-Greek 
Lexicon,” by C. D. Yonge, ‘with many New 
Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonymes,” and by way of 
introduction “‘ Au Essay on the Order of Words 
in Attic Greek Prose,” by Charles Short, LL. 
D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 


‘Greek composition,” says a notice of Prof. 


Short’s essay in the London Spectator—in the 
number that comes to hand as we are writing 
—‘‘igs almost struggling for its life in England, 
and it is curious to see it receiving so hand- 
some an acknowledgment from the very coun- 
try whose utilitarianism seems most opposed 
to such studies.” The ‘Greek Lexicon of the 
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Roman and Byzantine Periods,” by E. A. 
Sophocles, A. M., is a work that would do 
honor to the learning of any nation. But that, 
along with the culture of the ancient languages 
and literature, increased attention is given to 
those studies which are of value for the philo- 
logical knowledge of our own language, suf- 
ficiently appears by the publication of two 
such works as “A Comparative Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Language,” by Francis A. 
March, Professor in Lafayette College, and ‘In- 
troduction to Anglo-Saxon,” an Anglo-Saxon 
reader, with philological notes, a brief gram- 
mar, and a vocabulary, by the same author. 
Lafayette College has the honor of having 
taken the lead in the teaching of our vernacu- 
lar language in a scientific and critical spirit. 
The great number of text-books issued for 
school and college use makes adequate exam- 
ination nearly impossible, and an exhaustive 
catalogue would have little or no literary inter- 
est. We subjoin some titles selected from the 
mass, not meaning to raise any presumption 
that some volumes as meritorious may not be 
passed over: 


The American Botanist and Florist. By A. Wood. 

The Mneid of Virgil, with Dictionary. By Nathan 
Covington Brooks, LL. D. 

Guyot’s Geographical Series.—The Earth and its 
Inhabitants. Intermediate Geography. 

A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By John 
8. Hart, LL. D. 

Latin Lessons, adapted to the Manual of Latin 
Grammar. By W. F. Allen and J. H. Allen. 

Latin Composition. By W. F. Allen. 

A German Course for Schools and Colleges. 
George F. Comfort. And 

Teacher’s Companion to the same. 

Latin Primer. A First Book of Latin for Boys and 
Girls. Part I. By J. H. Allen. 

Latin Grammar for Schools. 
Translated by the Rev. George 
Prof. T. A. Thatcher. New edition. 

A Latin Grammar. By B, L. Gildersleeve. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with Ex- 
peeory Notes, a Copious Dictionary, ete. By Al- 

ert Harkness. . 

Introduction to the Study of French. By Prof. 
Schele de Vere. 

Manual for learning Spanish. 
By J. Prendergast. 

The French Echo; or, Dialogues to teach French 
Conversation. By J. H. Worman. 

A German Reader in Prose and Verse, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By William D. Whitney. 

Practical Grammar of the German Language. By 
Hermann D. Wrage. 

Ahn’s German Handwriting. With Notes by G. 
Grauert. 

Plays of Shakespeare, Selected and Prepared for 
Use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Families, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Henry N. Hudson. 

Elocution: The Sources and Elements of its Power, 
By J. H. Mcllvaine. 

Elocution and Oratory. By C. A. Wiley. 


By 


~ J. N. Madvig. 
ood, revised by 


(Mastery Series.) 


The Natural Speaker. By J. Alden, D.D., LL. D. 


The Young Composer; a Guide to English Gram- 
mar and Composition. By H. N. Day. 

Bullions’s School Grammar. 
__Choice Specimens of English Literature. By J.B. 
Shaw and William Smith. Adapted to American 
Students, by B. N. Martin. 

The Student’s Mythology; a Compendium of 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, 
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Chinese, Thibetian, Scandinavian, Aztec, and Peru-— 
vian Mythologies. By C, A. White. ule 

Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. 
D. Jones, A. M. ty 

Manual of Tepography: and Text-Book of Topo- 

raphical Drawing. By J, Enthoffer, United States 
Dost agare 5 

General Atlas, By C. W. Colton. With Letter- — 
Press Descriptions, by R. 8. Fisher, 

The American Drawing Book. By J. G, Chapman. 
Revised edition. 

The First Book of Botany. By Eliza B. Youmans, 

Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. By William 
G. Peck, LL. D. 

A Condensed Etymology of the English Language, 
for Comman Schools. By William W. Smith. 

Lessons for Children in English and French, after 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Method. Arranged by I. de Veitelle. 

Physical Geography ; accompanied with Nineteen 
Pages of Maps, et¢., ete. By 8S. 8. Cornell. 

ntroduction to the Latin Language. By Charles 
D. Morris, M. A. 

The French Verb: containing the Theory and 
Model Conjugations of all the French Verbs, with a 
Dictionary of such Verbs as present any Peculiarities 
in their Uses or Conjugations, ete. By Ch. Reynal. 

Greek Praxis, or Greek for Beginners. By J. A. 
Spencer, 8. T. D. 

Mental Arithmetic: sous sings a Complete System 
oe Rapid Computations, ete. By John H. French, 

The Story of the Rocks ; a Fourteen Weeks’ Course 
et pr Geology. By J. Dorman Steele, A. M., 


Manual of Geography: -a Complete Treatise on 
Mathematical, Civil, and Physical Geography. By 
M. F. Maury, LL. D. 

A Concise School History of the United States, 
based on Seayey’s Goodrich’s History. By L. J. 
Campbell. 

First Lessons in Greek. By James R. Boise. 

Crittenden’s Inductive and Practical Treatise on 
Book-keeping. 

A Text-book of Elementary Chemistry, Theoreti- 
cal and Inorganic. By Geo. F, Barker, M.D. 


Meprcrse.—Including works for popular in- 
struction, and new editions, the number of 
publications was considerable, among them 
these: 


American Ophthalmological and Otological Socie- 
ties’ Transactions. 

A Manual of Clinical Medicine, By T. H. Tanner. 
Revised by G. T. Fox, 

Photographs of Skin Diseases, taken from Life. 
By H. F, Damon, M. D. 

Obstetric Maxims, for the Use of Students. By 
Joseph G. Swayne. 

On External Perineal Urethrotomy, By G. W. 8. 
Gouley, M. D. 

Diseases of Children. By J. F. Meigs, M. D., and 
W. Pepper, M.D 

Manual of the Chemical Examination of the Urine. 
By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 

Modern Therapeuties, By G. H. Napheys, M. D. 

Obstetric Operations. By Robert Barnes, M. D, 
With Additions by B. F. Dawson, M.D. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diagnosis, Pathology, 
and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart. By Austin 
Flint, M. D. 

Handbook of Operative Surgery. By John H, 
Packard, M. D. 

The Physiology and Pathology of the Sympathetie 
or Ganglionic Nervous System. By R. T. Edes, M.D. 

Renal Diseases. By W. R. Basham, M. D. 

A Guide to the Examination of the Urine. By J. 
Wickham Legge, M. D. 

Golden Rules for the Treatment of Ovarian Dis- 
eases. By H. R. Storer, M. D. 


be 
e 


“ol ih, ee 
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On Sea-Sickness. By Fordyce Barker, M.D. 

_ The Eclectic Practice in Diseases of Children. By 
John M. Scudder, M. D. 

On the Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children. 
By Eustace Smith, M. D. 

The Physical Exploration of the Rectum; with an 
ee on the Ligation of Hemorrhoidal Tumors. 
By W. Bodenhamer, M. D. 

Maternity; a re Treatise for Young Wives 
and Mothers. By T. 8S. Verdi, M. D. 

; ig an Sins against the Laws of Life and Health. 
By A. K. Gardner. 

_ The Preventive Obstacle, or Conjugal Onanism. 
From the French of Bergeret, by P. De Marmon, M.D. 

Plain Talk about the Human System. By Edward 
Foote, M.D. 

Personal Beauty; How to Cultivate and Preserve 
it. By D. G. Brinton and G. H. Napheys. 

Practical Anatomy ; a Manual of Dissections. By 
Christopher Heath, F. R. C. S.—Kdited, with Addi- 
tions, by William W. Keen, M.D. 

Homeopathic Treatment of Hooping-cough. By 
C. von Bonninghausen, M.D. Translated, with Ad- 
ditions, by Carroll Dunham, M. D. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Dis- 
eases ; including the Results of Recent Investigations 
upon the Subject. By Freeman J. Bumstead, M. D. 

ird edition, enlarged. 

The Clinical Guide ; or, Pocket Repertory for the 
Treatment of Acute and Chronic Diseases. By J.H. 
G. Jahn. Translated by Charles J. Hempel, M. D. 
Revised and enlarged from the German third edition, 
enriched by the Addition of New Remedies. By 
Sam. Lilienthal, M. D. 

Lectures, Clinical and Didactic, on the Diseases of 
Women. by R. Ludlow, M. D. 

Lectures upon Diseases of the Rectum. By W. H. 
Van Buren, A. M., M.D. 

Archives of Ophthalmology and Otology. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 


Tue Userut Arrs.—The practical genius of 
our time and country manifests itself in an 
extensive literature of invention, and the ap- 
plication of mechanical, chemical, and other 
sciences, of which we note the following: 


Hydraulic Motors. By M. Bresse. Translated 
by F. A. Mahan, and revised by D. H. Mahan. 

Long Span Railway Bridges—with numerous for- 
mule and tables. By B. Baker. 

Hand-book of the Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, 
C. E. 

The Sheet-metal Worker’s Instructor. By Reuben 
H. Warne. 

- The New Elements of Hand Railing. By Robert 
H. Riddell. 

The Practical American Millwright and Miller. By 
David Craik. 

Roasting of Gold and Silver Ores and Extraction 
of their Respective Metals without Quicksilver. By 
G. Kustel. ey 

A Treatise on Roll-turning for the Manufacture of 
Iron. By Peter Turner, member of the Austrian 
Ministry of Mines, ete. Translated and adapted by 
John B. Pearse, Metallurgist. 

New System of Ventilation. By H. A. Gouge. 

Carpenter’s and Builder’s Guide. By P. W. Plum- 
mer. 

Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, and Fences. By G. 
E. Harney. 

A Helping Hand for Town and Country; an 
American Home Book of Practical and Scientific 
Information. By Lyman C. Draper and W. A. 
Croffut. 

Peach Culture. By James A. Fulton. 

The Gentleman’s Stable Guide. By Robert Mc- 
Clive, M. D., V. S. 

The Strawberry and its Culture. By J. M. Mer- 
Tick, Jr. 
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Cranberry Culture. By Joseph J. White. 

A Simple Flower-Garden for Country-women. By 
Ch. Barnard. 

The Handy Book of Husbandry. By George E. 
Waring. 

A Practical Treatise on Soluble or Water Glass, 
Silicates of Soda and Potash for Silicifying Stones, 
Mortar, Concrete, and Hydraulic Lime, rendering 
‘Wood and Timber Fire ard Dry-rot Proof, ete. By 
Dy. Lewis Feuchtwanger. 

Tactics for Non-Military Bodies. By Brevet Major- 
General Emory Upton. 

A Set of Alphabets of all the Various Hands of 
Modern Use, with Examples in Each Style, etc., etc. 
Drawn and arranged by Frederick 8. Copley. 

School-House y eds Illustrated in Seyen- 
teen Designs, with Full Descriptive Drawings, ete. 
By Samuel F. Eveleth. 

The Complete Phonographer. By James E. Man- 
son, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate Court of 
New York. ; 

rapeseed of Steam-Boilers: how they are caused, 
and how they may be prevented. By J. R. Robin- 
son, Steam-Engineer. 

Ilustrated Manual for Hunters and Trappers. By 
Joshua Hunter. 


Musto anp Art.—In the criticism of either, 
scarcely any thing has come under notice be- 
yond the current daily and weekly press re- 
views. The following musical books are ex- 
clusive of Sunday-school and other juvenile 
melodies: 

The Tone Masters. 
volumes [biographical]. 

First Steps in Music. By George B. Loomis. 

Theoretical and Practical Harmony—with a Treat- 
ment of Thorough Bass, ete. By B. F. Baker. 

New Method for the Reed Organ. By W. H. 
Clark. 

Organ Companion. By the same author. 

Short Voluntaries and Responses. By the same. 

The Organist’s Portfolio. A Series of Voluntaries, 
etc. Selected by Edward F. Rimbault. 

The Victory: a collection of Religious and Secular 
Music, including the last Compositions of W. B. 
Bradbury. By W. F. Sherwin and C. G. Allen. 

Songs of Yale. Edited by Charles S. Elliott. 

New and Improved Method for the Guitar, to which 
is added 2 Selection of the most Popular Songs, ete. 
By W. L. Hayden. 

The Sabbath Guest: a Collection of Anthems, 
Sentences, Chants, and Choruses. By L. O. Emer- 
son and G. H. Morey. 

The Princes of Art: Printers, Sculptors, and En- 
gravers. Translated from the French by Mrs. 8. R. 
Urbino. 

Ficrron.—In the department of prose fiction, 
no very striking success has marked the year. 
“ Hedged In,” by E. Stuart Phelps, is one of 
the most notable as a work of art, showing 
rare skill, and treating a difficult subject with 
delicacy, and with no less impressiveness. Of 
great merit in a different style, and of still 
greater popularity, is “‘ An Old-fashioned Girl,” 
by Miss Alcott, author of ‘ Little Women.” 
Some new ventures in this line by authors of 
note in other branches of literature have been 
made: ‘Joseph and his Friend,” by Bayard 
Taylor, and “ Beyond the Breakers,” by Robert 
Dale Owen, for example. Both are works of 
decided merit, the one chiefly for its charac- 
ters, and the other for the art shown in its 
construction, neither of them, however, making 
a marked impression. ‘‘ The New Timothy,” 
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by W. M. Baker, is a tale with a clerical hero, 
having itsscenein the South. It is fresh, racy, 
and met with acordial reception. ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten, or the Possible Reformation,” by 
Colonel Frederick Ingham—the familiar psen- 
donym of the Rey. Edward Everett Hale, is a 
well-told story by one of the best story-tellers 
we have. Like most of his other fictions, he 
has a purpose in view, indicated in the second 
title of the book. The charm of the tale need 
not be disturbed by any doubts as to the possi- 
bility of such things taking place, human nature 
being what it is. ‘‘ Fifteen Years, a Picture 
from the Last Century,” by Mrs. Thérése Rob- 
inson (‘‘Talvi”), is a posthumous publication, 
and shows the lack of that thorough finish 
which its author would have given it had there 
been time. But the volume does not need the 
association of such a memory to win to it the 
favorable appreciation of its readers. ‘‘ Widow 
Goldsmith’s Daughter,” and its continuation, 
“Ohris and Otho,” by Julie P. Smith, show 
fertility of invention and power in delineation, 
with such defects of structure as indicate im- 
maturity or defect of artistic capacity. ‘The 
Lady of the Ice,” by James De Mille, is comedy 
carried to the verge of farce. Indeed, but for 
one character, the learned, chivalrous, and ri- 
diculous Irish “ ginthleman,” the reader might 
almost resent the long play upon his curiosity, 
amusing as it is. ‘Margaret, a Tale of the 
Real and the Ideal, of Blight and Bloom,” by the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, by its reappearance after 
some years of neglect, bears witness to its vi- 
tality and truth to life in New-England. ‘‘Sum- 
mer Drift-Wood for the Winter Fire,” by Rose 
Porter, is a religions fiction superior to most 
of its class, in genuine feeling and purity of 
style. _‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,” by Christian Reid, 
the name assumed by Miss Frances C. Fisher, 
of Salisbury, N. C., made a very favorable im- 
pression for a first work. The Rey. Jacob Ab- 
bott, whose genius for interesting young read- 
ers is seldom surpassed, has reéntered the field 
by publishing ‘‘ The Juno Stories,”” But he has 
taught to others his art, and the volumes can 
hardly have the popularity they would have 
had if published earlier. ‘‘The Merman and 
the Figure-Head, a Christmas Story,” by Clara 
F. Guernsey, is from a pen not unpractised in 
writing for the young, though this happens to 
be the only one of her tales we have read. - It 
is an ingenious and instructive parable of so- 
ciety under a veil of very diverting fiction, fit 
for the appreciation of children of a larger 
growth. Some others claim mention: 

Tiammer and Rapier, By J, Esten Cooke. 

‘The Schoolmaster of Abbach and Other Stories, 
after the German of Van Horn. 

Askaros Kassis the Copt. A Romance of Modern 


Egypt. 

The Shadow of Moloch Mountain. By Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin. 

The Victory of the Vanquished. By the author of 
the ‘* Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 

John Whopper the Newsboy. 


What She Could. By the author of ‘TI ; 
Wide World.” y the author o The Wide 


Out of the Wilderness, By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
Adrift with a Vengeance. By Kinahan Corn- 
wallis. ; 
Up Broadway, and its Sequel. By Eleanor Kirk. 
The Planter’s Northern Bride. By Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. ALO 
Married in Haste. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 
At Last. By Marion Harland (M. V. Terhune.) 
Romance of the Revolution of ’76. 


Miscertannovs.—The issue of the second 
volume of Mr. S. Austin Allibone’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Authors,” with the announcement that 
the third and concluding volume is completed 
and soon to follow, is ground for congratulating 
the author and the public. It is a unique work, 
the result of marvellous diligence put forth 
under the guidance of extraordinarily good judg- 
ment. The plan, now it is before the public, 
seems as obvious as the setting up of the egg 
by Columbus, but no one happened to hit upon 
it before, and its carrying out is as admirable 
as its conception. Owing to the length of 
time that the work has been in preparation, it 
is not brought down to the date of issue, in 
the biographical accounts of contemporary au- 
thors, or in the enumeration of their works. 
But the heaviest part of the task being happily 
accomplished, the necessary additions and 
amendments needed to bring the work up to 
any date can be made with comparative ease. 

While Mr. Allibone tells us what books there 
are in our language, Prof. Noah Porter, of 
Yale, in his volume on ‘“ Books and Reading,” 
tells young and inexperienced readers on what 
principles to select, and by what method to 
read books. The work, unlike most books of 
advice in this kind, is characterized by breadth, 
candor, a catholic taste, and unfailing good 
sense. ‘What to Read and How to Read,” 
by Charles H. Moore, M. D., is little more than 
a classified list of books, with brief notes, and 
some good counsels. The judgments pro- 
nounced on authors are generally’ sound, and 
the work, being brought into small compass, 
may serve a useful purpose in aid of the selec- 
tion of libraries. ; 

Under the title, ‘‘ Among my Books,” Prof. 
James Russell Lowell has gathered a number 
of his critical essays, which, as they have from 
time to time appeared, have received more 
unqualified praise for discrimination, candor, 
wide intelligence, and delicacy of handling, than 
any other essays in literary criticism, especially 
of poetry, that have been produced among us. 
‘Words and their Uses, Past and Present, a 
Study of the English Language,” by Richard 
Grant White, as it sharply criticises contem- 
porary writers, has been sharply criticised in 
return. But, though not immaculate in all its 
details, the book is a real service to the purity 
of English style, threatened as it is with a del- 
uge of slang and ignorant pretension. ‘So- 
ciety and Solitude” is the happy title of a new 
collection of Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
a cluster of ripe fruit from a rare tree.‘ Po- 
litical and Miscellaneous Writings of William 
G. Goddard” recalls the memory of a noble 
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man, a good thinker, and a master of forcible 
and elegant English. But what he accom- 
plished of literary work, though good as evi- 
dence of capacity, is hardly enough to give 
promise of very lasting fame. “A Battle of 
the Books,” edited by Gail Hamilton, is marked 
by the author’s sparkling wit, but must be 
pronounced a performance more spirited than 
judicious. Under the title, ‘‘ Out of the Past,” 
Mr. Parke Godwin collected some of his papers 
contributed at intervals for several years to 
periodicals. They are of various, some of them, 
perhaps, but not the greater part, of permanent 
interest. Mr. Bret Harte ‘awoke, and found 
himself famous,” on the publication of ‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Sketches.” 
Such instantaneous and wide-spread popularity 
is rare. And there is solid reason for it, though 
the question is open whether it is not one of 
the caprices of literary taste—a fashion of the 
time—rather than the sign of a permanent hold 
on men’s admiration. A volume of his poems 
ought also to have been mentioned under the 
proper head; as also the poems, complete, of 
George Arnold. Equally sudden in his rise 
into popularity was Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
by the publication of a slender volume enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Mr. Summer in a Garden.” Slight as it 
seemed, it was charged with humor enough to 
gain instant and decided favor with the public. 
Mr. Warner’s volume was introduced by a pref- 
atory letter from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
In future appearances, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, Mr, Warner will need no introducer. 

“Lady Byron Vindicated,” by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, restated and supported by contirmatory 
evidence and arguments the accusation against 
the poet’s memory which had resounded 
through the civilized world. In the view of 
impartial criticism it will probably be con- 
cluded that, so far as Lady Byron needed vindi- 
cation, the work is done and well done by Mrs. 
Stowe. As to Lord Byron, the verdict must 
be, after the Scotch formula, ‘not proven,” 
rather than ‘‘not guilty.” Enough is proved 
to show the existence of some dark mystery, 
at least. But it is not so easy to see on what 
ground it was the duty of Mrs. Stowe to make 
any publication on the subject. The only per- 
ceptible effect of it was to give an impulse to 
the sale of Byron’s poems unprecedented in 
late years, and to call out some other publica- 
tions of an unedifying description. 

‘‘ Historic Americans,” by Theodore Parker, 
is a series of lyceum lectures, which appears 
without the revision the author would doubt- 
less have given before committing them to 
press. They consequently have some inaccu- 
racies of statement, besides the occasional shock 
to traditional conceptions of the men such as 
his iconoclastic disposition took pleasure in 
causing. These little originalities of represen- 
tation sometimes, like the wart in Cromwell’s 
portrait, make the likeness more truthful, but 
sometimes give vs an unpleasant impression 
of the artist. 
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“Sanctum Sanctorum” is the ill-judged title 
of a collection of newspaper leaders, by Theo- 
dore Tilton—brilliant, piquant, and . adventu- 
rous. “ Prenticeana, or Wit and Humor in 
Paragraphs,” by George D. Prentice, with a 
biographical sketch by G. W. Griffin, gathers 
up a mass of “those jokes so remarkably queer” 
that used to delight newspaper readers and 
made the author’s name universally and pleas- 
antly familiar. But, as the men and the things 
jested about fade from people’s recollection, 
the jests themselves grow fainter and less 
moving, while the effect of the best of them, 
read continuously, reminds one of Charles 
Lamb’s simile of the swallowing six cross-buns 
daily, consecutively, for a fortnight. More 
varied, and appealing to more various sympa- 
thies, is the volume of brief essays by “‘ Fanny 
Fern,” bearing the original title of “Ginger 
Snaps.” ‘The Method of Shakespeare as an 
Artist,” by H. J. Ruggles, is a suggestive con- 
tribution to the work of Shakspearian criti- 
cism, a work that is of course to be as endless 
as the poet’s fame. 

“Life at Home,” by the Rey. William Aik- 
man, is one of those books of good counsel of 
which the supply is always so abundant, but 
above the average in quality, whether regard 
be had to the substantial value of the senti- 
ments expressed and their intended effect, or— 
which is most to the present purpose—to its 
literary merit. ‘‘The Bazar Book of De- 
corum,” so called from parts of it having ap- 
peared in that magazine of fashion and domes- 
tic wisdom, Harper’s Bazar, is a series of ad- 
vices on good manners. As politeness comes 
of growth in an atmosphere of culture, it is 
vain to dream of learning it from a text-book. 
But something may be done by that means, to 
mitigate faults and compensate for unavoidable 
defects; and what is possible in this respect ia 
here done in the style of parental or avuncular 
admonition. 

The translation of ‘Paris in 1851, or the 
Coup @ Etat of Napoleon IIL.,” by Eugéne Té- 
not, ‘‘with many Original Notes,” by,S. W. 
Adams and A. H. Brandon, was strangely op- 
portune, coming as it did in the crisis of the 
empire, the origin of which the volume so viv- 
idly narrates. The history is all the more 
effective from the restraint under which it was 
written, which compelled the author to sup- 
press all comments unfavorable to the govern- 
ment, and to limit himself to the statement of 
incontestable facts. As the naked facts are 
more damning than any possible adjectives or 
expletives, the result is a composition worth 
studying, for an energy that is felt rather than 
shown. The translators’ notes are valuable. 
Of less intrinsic worth, though highly interest- 
ing, is a translation of ‘‘The Destroyer of the 
Second Republic,” by Victor Hugo, A new 
revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘The Prose 
Writers of Germany,” by the Rev. Dr. F. 
H. Hedge, indicates that the public appre- 
ciate the excellence of the selection and of 
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the style in which the extracts are presented 
in English. Just here may be thrown in 
a notice, omitted in its proper place, of 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” by Goethe, ad- 
mirably translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
Platarch’s “ Morals,” a reprint of an English 
translation “ by several hands,” corrected and 
revised by W. W. Goodwin, Ph. D.; with an 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson, is a first-rate 
yersion of a second-rate classic. 

Illustrated works and gift-books are produced 
insteadily diminishing quantity. One ofthe nov- 
elties was illustration by photographs. “Con- 
cord Sketches,” being twelve mt 
from drawings by May Alcott, with preface by 
Louisa M. Alcott, and “Rip Van Winkle,” with 
photographie illustrations, are good examples 
of the style. “The Song of the Sower,” by 
Bryant, a poem full of exquisite pictorial 
effects, was published with engraved illustra- 
tions that fitly “bodied forth” the poet's vis- 
ions, To these may be added “The Sunny- 
side Book,” the themes of which are suggested 
by the title, and are well depicted in the ac- 
companying plates; “ Lays of the Holy Land,” 
from ancient and modern poets; “Songs of 
Home,” being a second part of the admired 
“Folk Songs; “Light of the World,” and 
other poems and hymns by eminent writers; 
“A Library of Poetry and Song,” edited with 
the aid of W. C. Bryant; and “Our Peetical 
Fayorites,” a collection of the best minor poems 
in our language, by Prof. A. C. Kendrick. 

Some changes and novelties in periodical 
publications deserve notice. The Bidlio- 
theea Sacra, which has heretofore absorbed 
into itself the Biblical Repository and the 
Christian Review, has now also united in 
itself the Theological Eelectic of New Haven. 
A rumor went abroad that the Verth Ameri- 
ean Review was to be discontinued; it was 
happily without foundation, but the work 
appeared with some reduction of size. Put- 
nam's Magazine, which inherited the name 
and prestige of a publication that marked a 
decided improvement in our periodical litera- 
ture, has been merged with Hours at Home, 
in Scribner's Monthly ; and the Riverside Waga- 
zine, a very cheery magazine for young people, 
shared the same destiny. The new venture 
has -proyed highly popular. The Modern 
Thinker, an organ for the most advanced 
speculations in philosophy, science, sociology, 
and religion, edited by D. Goodman, and 
The Examiner (before referred to), “an 
organ of Radical Christianity,” are new under- 
takings ;—also The Christian Quarterly, an 
able organ of the principles of the “ Disciple * 
sect, popularly named “ Campbellites ;" Zhe 
American Antiquarian, a Quarterly Journal 
devoted to the interests of collectors, ete. ; 
The Medical Times, ‘a Semi-Monthly Journal 
of Medical and Surgical Seience;” The New 
Fra; 3 monthly periodical devoted to the in- 
terests of religion, and to the diffusion of 
knowledge on Judaism and Jewish literature. 
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The titles below 
variety : : "ay 

Sandwiches. By C. F. Browne (Artemus Ward). ) 

The Oldest and the Newest 4 Chinaand the 
United States. By W. 8 D.D. ‘ a 

My Apingi om. SSy Paul da Chaillu. i 

The Capture and Escape, or Life Among the Sioux. 
By Mrs. 8. L. Larimer. 

“The River of the West. Life and Adventure be- 


represent an unclassified 


en Sense. An Essay on the Ques- 
teroceanic on 

tion of Location for a Ship Canal across the American 
Continent. By Henry Stuckle. - 

Life in Utah. By J._H. Beadle. 

Crumbs Swept Up. By T. DeWitt Talmadge. 
Children’s Crusade. An Episode of the Thir- 
teenth Century. By George Zabriska Gray, C 

These for Those, or, Our Indebtedness to Foreign 
Missions. By William Warren. 

Presbyterian Reunion. A Memorial Volume. “_— 

Men and Mysteries of Wall Street.’ By James K, 
Medbery. ¢ 
The Metric System considered with reference to 
its Introduction into the United States; ouyameg 
the Reports of the Hon. John Quincy Adams, ant 
the Lecture of Sir John Herschel. By Charles Da- 
vies, LL. D. . 

American Political Economy. By Francis Bowen. 

Pocket Dictionary. By William G. Webster and 
William A. Wheeler. 

The Mysteries of Masonry. Being the Outline of 
a Universal sn hg oS 
2 iva ae s Manu 

eremonial, appertaining t- 
hood. By Order of the Grand Commandery of Nli- 
nois. 

Masonic Prayers. By John K. Hall. 

The American Chess-Player’s Hand-book. - 

Woman and her Thirty Years’ Pilgrimage. By W. 
W. Bliss, M. D. 

Modern American Spiritualism. By Emma Har- 


e Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism. 
W. A. Hammond, M. D, mi 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meaning. By 
Andrew daekson Davis. 
Vital Philosophy, a Survey of Substance, and an 
Exposition of Natural Religion, By J. 8. McDonald. 
s of Picture Writing inthe Bible. By Rev. 


H. A. Miles. 
Cosmology. By G. M. Ramsay. 


iY. 
The Composition of Indian Geographical Names, 


By J. H. Trumbull. 
‘Fur, Fin, and Feather. A Compendium of the 
Canada}; te- 
5 i I ocali- 


Game Laws of the United States and 
gether with a list of Hunting and Fishing 
ties, ete. 

Repvstications.—The demand for standard 
English literature continues to call out fresh 
and cheap editions, while contemporary writ- 
ers in our language have the continued privi- 
lege of instructing and delighting a transatlan- 
tie publie with small profit for the most part 
to themselves. Thenoyels of Scott, Lord Lyt- 
ton, Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs. Craik, “ George 
Eliot,” Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, ap- 
pear in numerous forms, some of them in com- 
peting editions. The publication of *‘Lothair” 
has revived the public interest in Mr. Disraeli’s 
other novels, and an aside in the Byron con- 
troversy evoked a reprint of Godwin’s “ Caleb 
Williams.” New editions of Miss Yonge’s and 
Grace Aguilar’s works are in course of publi- 
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cation. The writings of ‘George Sand” are 
appearing in a new translation. The novels of 
Miss Mihlbach continue popular, and those of 
Spielhagen are gaining in the appreciation of 
readers. The tales of George Macdonald are 
attracting a larger circle of readers. But to 
mention all that find ready circulation would 
be to name nearly the whole number. The 
appetite for prose fiction is the most indiscrim- 
inate of literary cravings. In poetry, three 
rival editions of Tennyson are in circulation. 
_ Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s poems, a new volume 
of Morris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” and some new 
poems by Miss Ingelow, have appeared; a new 
edition of the Rey. H. Bonar’s ‘“‘ Hymns,” and 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion ”—the latter, 
surely, “a work of faith; the works of S. 
Lover, and a few others. In connection with 
these may be mentioned anew edition of War- 
ton’s “ History of English Poetry.” 

In biography, “The Life of Mary Russell 
Mitford, as told in Letters to her Friends; ”’ the 
“Life of the Rey. Frederick W. Robertson,” 
two rival editions, as also of his “Sermons; ” 
“Charles Dickens, the .Story of his Life,” by 
the author of the ‘Life of Thackeray ;” thé 
“Private Life of Galileo,” by Sister Maria 
Celeste (translated); Hezekiel’s ‘ Life of Bis- 
marck” (translated); ‘‘ Biographia Juridica, a 
Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of Eng- 
land;”’ and Hadyn’s “ Universal Index of Bi- 
ography.” 

In science and philosophy there have been 
promptly reproduced here, the works of Her- 
bert Spencer— Principles of Psychology,” and 
‘Spontaneous Generation;” of Prof. T. H. 
Huxiey—“ Protoplasm, or the Physical Basis 
of Life” (which has been acutely reviewed in 
an essay entitled “As regards Protoplasm,” 
by J. Hutchinson Sterling); and ‘ Lay Ser- 
‘mons, Essays, and Reyiews;” Sir John Lub- 
bock’s “‘ Origin of Civilization ;” Alfred Russell 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Contributions to the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection; ’’ “‘ The Uncivilized Races in all 
Countries,” by Rev. J. G. Wood; ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia,” 
by W. T. Blanford; ‘‘Mammalia,” by Louis 
Figuier, with illustrations ; ‘‘ On Microscopical 
Manipulations,” by W. T. Suffolk; ‘ Geology 
and Revelation,” by G. Molloy, D. D.; ‘‘ Other 
Worlds than Ours: the Plurality of Worlds 
studied under the Light of recent Scientific 
Researches,” by Richard A. Proctor, B. A., F. 
R. A. S.; “ Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry in- 
to its Laws and Consequences,” by Francis 
Galton; ‘Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief,” by 8. Baring-Gould; ‘On the 
Use of Wines in Health and Disease,” by Fran- 
cis E. Anstie, M. D.; “A Treatise on Diseases 
of the Eye,” by J. Soelberg Wells; ‘‘Dis- 
ease Germs, their Supposed Nature,” by Lionel 
S. Beale, M.B., F. R.S.; and “A System of 
Medicine,” by J. Russell Reynolds, M. D. 
To these may be added Prof. Thorold Rogers’s 
new edition of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” and a translation of Bastiat’s ‘‘ Soph- 
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isms of the Protectionists,” in the department 
of Political Economy, and some of the volumes 
of the deservedly popular ‘Library of Won- 
ders,” which gives prominence to the wonders 
of Nature, though not excluding those of art 
and history. 

In Theology and its related subjects, the 
best English works are, as a rule, published 
simultaneously or with little delay in this 
country. A new edition of South’s ‘‘Ser- 
mons; Bishop Temple’s ‘Rugby School 
Sermons; Bishop E. Harold Browne’s ‘ Ex- 
position of the Thirty-nine Articles,” with 
Introduction by Bishop Williams, of Connect- 
icut; ‘Prophecy, a Preparation for Christ,” 
the Bampton Lectures of the Rey. R. Payne 
Smith; ‘ Immortality,” the Hulsean Lectures 
of the Rey. J. J. Perowne; ‘‘ Letters from 
Rome, on the Council,” by ‘ Quirinus ;” ‘ Let- 
ters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance,” by 
the Rev. J. Keble; ‘‘The Spirit of Life: or, 
Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost,” by E. H. Bicker- 
steth; ‘* The Life of our Lord,” by W. Hanna, 
D. D.; “The Administration of the Holy 
Spirit in the Body of Christ,’”’ by the Rey. G. 
Moberly; ‘‘ The Early Years of Christianity— 
the Apostolic Era,” by E. de Pressensé, D. D., 
translated by Annie Harwood, a work that is 
to oceupy four volumes; Archbishop. Whate- 
ly’s “Essays;” ‘*Commentary on Ezekiel,” 
by E. Henderson, D. D.; “‘ The Martyr-Church 
—Christianity in Madagascar,” by the Rey. 
William Ellis; and a ‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal 
and Historical Theology,” by J. Blunt, are the 
most noticeable. 

A few books in the departments of Art, 
Criticism, and General Literature, shall close 
this enumeration: “‘The Arts in the Middle 
Ages, and at the Period of the Renaissance,” 
by Paul Lacroix (illustrated); ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Art,” by H. Taine, translated by J. 
Durand ; ‘‘ Lectures on Art,” by John Ruskin ; 
the useful and entertaining series of ‘ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers;” ‘% Legge’s 
Translation of the Chinese Classics;” ‘ Shake- 
speare and the Emblem Writers,” by Henry 
Greene; “‘ A Day by the Fire, and Other Pa- 
pers hitherto Uncollected,” by Leigh Hunt; 
Rey. Dr. Brewer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable;” Richard Cobden’s Speeches; Lord 
Erskine’s Speeches, edited by James Lambert 
High; a popular edition of “Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,” by James Anthony 
Froude; cheap but readable editions of the Di- 
ariesof Pepys and Evelyn; Bacon’s “Essays,” 
with Whately’s ‘“‘ Annotations,” and “ Notes 
and a Glossarial Index,” by Franklin Fiske 
Heard; ‘The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, 
Genessareth, the Dead Sea,” ete., by J. Mac- 
gregor; “Days in North India,” by Norman 
McLeod, D. D.; ‘‘The Unknown River,” by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton (illustrated); ‘“ Bre- 
via: Short Essays and Aphorisms,” by Arthur 
Helps; and W. S. Landor’s “Pericles and 
Aspasia.”” 
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_ LONGSTREET, Avavsrus Barpwiy, LL. D., 
an American jurist, college president, and au- 
thor, born in Augusta, Ga. September 22, 
1790; died at Oxford, Miss, September 9, 
1870. He was a son of William Longstreet, a 
distinguished inventor, and was early sent to 
school; but his attention was easily diverted 
from his studies, and his progress was slow in 
consequence until his association with George 
McDuttie, in his school, gave him a new stimu- 
lus. In 1813 he graduated at Yale College, 
and after a course of law in Litchfield, Conn., 
was admitted to practice in the Superior 
Court of Richmond County, Ga. in 1815. 
Shortly after his admission to the bar, he re- 
moved to the village of Greensborough, Ga. 
It was at this period of his life, and in this 
village, noted for the wit and humor of its so- 
ciety, and for its charming hospitality, that he 
first began the inimitable humorous sketches of 
wildlife which have been published to the world 
as “ Georgia Scenes.”? The room is still shown 
where Longstreet wrote his ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,” 
and many tales are handed down by tradition 
ae touching his wit and mirth-provoking humor. 
- In the year 1822 he was the representative of 
; Greene County in the General Assembly of 
4 Georgia. In 1821 he was appointed Judge of 
the Superior Court for the Ocmulgee Circuit, 
and acquired the title of judge, which never 
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o afterward forsook him. In 1824, having re- 
= ‘turned to Augusta, and begun the full prac- 
y tice of his profession, he became a candidate 


for Congress from that district. In the midst 
| of the canvass, with every prospect of success, 
the sudden death of one of his children afflict- 
: ed him’so sorely as to induee him to withdraw 

from the contest, and impressed him so serious- 
ye: ly as to cause him to desire to enter the 
gy Christian ministry. In 1838 he was received 
h by the Conference as a minister in the Meth- 
odist. Episcopal Chureh, and assigned for the 
following year, with the Rev. Caleb W. Key, to 
the pastorate of the church at Augusta, and 
discharged faithfully the ministrations of his 
office throughout the duration of the terrible 
scourge which swept the city that year asa 
malignant epidemic. In 1839 Judge Long- 
street was elected President of Emory Col- 
lege.” Subsequently he filled the same chair in 
the Centenary College, in Louisiana, in the 
University of South Carolina, and in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The latter position he 
held at the outbreak of the war. From an 
early period of life he was accustomed to write 
for newspapers, magazines, and reviews; and 
many of his speeches before literary societies, 
charges to juries, and sermons, have been pub- 
lished. His inaugural address on assuming the 
presidency of Emory College, his baccalaureate 
to the graduating class of the South Carolina 
College (1858), and a sermon on “ Infidelity ” 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
are among his best efforts. In polities, Judge 
Longstreet was an ardent State-rights man. 
His vigorous pen, under the signature of “ Bob 


“Short,” exerted a powerful influence in 
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days of nullification. It was comes 
term in politics that he establi and ed 
the Augusta Sentinel, which ultimately be- 
came absorbed and consolidated with the Aw. 
gusta Chronicle, under the title of the Ch 
icle and Sentinel, in 1838. Among his mos' 
noted efforts are his “ Letters from Georgia to 
Massachusetts,” “‘ Letters to Clergymen of the 
Northern Methodist Church,” speech in the _ 
Louisville Convention upon organizing the 
Southern Methodist Church, and a ‘“ Review 
of the Decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Case of McCulloch es. The State of Maryland.” 
Besides his: humorous works, well known to 
the public, the ‘Georgia Scenes,” and “ Mas-— 
ter William Mitten; or, the Youth of Brilliant 
Talents, who was ruined by Bad Luck,” many 
of the periodicals were adorned by the pro- 
ductions of his classic pen, and his contribu- 
tions are to be found in the Magnolia Maga- 
zine, Southern Quarterly, Southern Liter , 
Messenger, the Methodist Quarterly, and others. — 
At the time of his death he was a regular con- — 
tributor to the Nineteenth Century. Sar = 
LOPEZ, Francisco Sorano, Dictator and 
President of the Republic of Paraguay, a South 
American ruler, born in Asungion, July 24, 
1831; Killed in battle on the left bank of the 
Aquidavan River, March 1, 1870. His parents 
were Charles Antonio Lopez (who, a short time 
after the death of the tyrant Francia, sue- 
ceeded him in power), and Donna: Joana Ca- 
millo. In 1849, during the war with Rosas, 
he was ordered by his father, with an army of 
10,000 men, to devastate the missions of Corri- 
entes, which he did in the most pitiless man-_ 
ner, being then only eighteen years of age, and 
haying the rank of general. In 1852 he was 
accredited envoy extraordinary to the various 
European courts. At this time he was only 
twenty-two years of age. He delayed a year 
and a half in England, France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, and then returned to South 
America in 1854, attended by engineers, me- 
chanics, and artisans, who were employed-in 
the establishment of an arsenal at Asuncion, 
and the construction of a railway running into 
the interior of the country. They also accom- 
plished many other useful works. Well would 
it have been for Paraguay if Lopez the First 
had lived twenty years longer to complete, 
with the aid of his son, the various projects 
which marked an era of progress so notable 
during the last years of the old dictator’s ad- — 
ministration. He was, without doubt, an — 
absolute chief, but nevertheless a man of pru- 
dence and large views. It is certain that un- 
der his government Paraguay reached a degree 
of advancement which she had not known be- 
fore. In 1858 a conspiracy was discovered to — 
kill Lopez in the theatre, the result of which — 
was the shooting of the brothers Decond, and 
the imprisonment of twenty others. Since the 
fall of Rosas, in 1852, the navigation of the 
river Paraguay had been open to all flags, and 
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the commereé and industry of the country had 
been continually progressing. In 1859, a war 
having broken out between Buenos Ayres and 
General Urquiza, then President of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, Lopez the younger was 
sent by his father as a mediator, and succeeded 
‘in effecting a treaty of peace, which was con- 
cluded in San José de Flores. Lopez the elder, 
on his death-bed, September, 1862, bequeathed 
his power to his son, and the following month 
Congress ratified the act. The people thought 
that General Lopez would establish a free 
‘government, but a few of the wiser ones shook 
their heads, lamenting the death of the old 
dictator. Hardly had a year elapsed when 
the war of General Flores, in the Banda Ori- 
ental, led the new ruler to take part in the affairs 
of his neighbors. The war thus rashly underta- 
ken by Lopez was destined to turn his flourishing 
country into a desert, though such a result was 
not yet foreseen. The Paraguayans still pur- 
sued their peaceful labors without any appre- 
hensions of the terrible calamity which was 
shortly to overwhelm them. At the close of 
1863, the culture of cotton had become gen- 
eral among the planters. Public works were 
being rapidly pushed forward at Asuncion, 
and a railroad was completed half-way to Villa 
Rica. At this time the people and nation 
‘were prosperous. The Brazilian invasion of 
the Banda Oriental, in July, 1864, precipitated 
events. Lopez sent an ultimatum in August, 
declaring war against Brazil if she did not 
withdraw her army. On the 12th of Novem- 
ber the steamer Marquez de Olinda was cap- 
tured in Paraguayan waters, and on the 14th 
of December an expedition marched against 
Matto Grosso. At this time the Paraguayan 
army was composed of 70,000 men, well pro- 
vided with artillery and war material, and 
supported by a flotilla of eight or nine steam- 
ers. If Lopez had contented himself with 
making war against Brazil within his own ter- 
ritory, it is probable that he would have been 
still ruling in Paraguay. But he was disgusted 
with the neutrality of the Argentine Republic, 
and, a passage for his army across the Missions 
having been denied him, he seized two Argen- 
tine steamers-of-war anchored in the port of 
Corrientes. _ From this resulted the triple alli- 
ance. The allies were obliged to take the 
defensive for a year at least. Then the war 
went on with varying success until the fall of 
Humaita, in February, 1868, when the wheel 
of fortune turned against Lopez forever. _ He 
resisted for some time in Angostura, which 
surrendered during the last month of the same 
year, and from that time there was only a 
guerrilla contest, the Paraguayans hurriedly 
retiring from place to place, and constantly 
diminishing in numbers by death or desertion. 
Early on the morning of the 1st of March Lo- 
pez, with one thousand men, was surprised by 
a Brazilian force of the same size, while en- 
camped on the left bank of the Aquidavan, a 
stream twenty leagues to the south of the Apa, 
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and, like the latter, a tributary of the Para- 
guay. So sudden and impetuous was the 
attack of the Brazilians that the Paraguayans 
who guarded the artillery had no time to give 
the least warning. Lopez, with those officers 
who happened to be about him, tried franti- 
cally to form his troops into line to repel the 
assault. But, before this could be done to any 
extent, the Rio Grande horse were upon him, 
and his little party routed and driven to the 
nearest woods, where but few escaped. Lopez 
himself was killed in sight of General Camara, 
who in vain called upon him to surrender. 
The ex-dictator, already severely wounded, 
obstinately refused to yield, and meanwhile 
tried to escape. The thrust of a lance brought 
him to the ground. . Up to a very short time 
it was believed that Lopez would escape to 
Bolivia, and this was, without doubt, his in- 
tention when he was overtaken by the Bra- 
zilian forces. He saved the allies from a grave 
responsibility by not surrendering himself, but 
preferring to die sword in hand. 

LORD, Nanay, D. D., LL. D., an American 
clergyman and educator, born in Berwick, 
Me., November 28, 1793; died at Hanover, N. 
H., September 9, 1870... He was fitted for col- 
lege in his native place and graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1809, at the early age of six- 
teen, after: which he spent two years as an 
assistant in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Having devoted another year to general studies, 
he entered the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Mass., completing his course in 1815, 
and the following year was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Amherst, N. H., 
where he remained twelve years. . In 1828, 
upon the resignation of the Rey. Bennet 
Tyler, D. D., he was chosen President of Dart- 
mouth College... At that time there were but 
two college buildings, Dartmouth Hall, and 
the old chapel, which latter has since been 
turned into a stable. . Under the administration 
of President Lord, Thornton Hall, Wentworth 
Hall, and Reed Hall, were built, a new chapel 
was constructed in the central portion of Dart- 
mouth Hall, and ‘‘Old Dartmouth” itself, after 
having stood for years ina rickety and dilapi- 
dated condition, was thoroughly repaired and 
renovated. Under his administration several 
new professorships were established; among 
them was one of Intellectual Philosophy. The 
accomplished Daniel Oliver, one of the ripest 
and best scholars ever connected with the col- 
lege, gave a course of able and finished lectures 
in this department. The professorships of the 
Greek Language and Literature, of Astronomy 
and Meteorology, of Modern Languages, and 
of Natural History, were all established during 
the presidency of Dr. Lord. In, his time, too, 
was built the observatory, and. during his 
presidency the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment was founded by a gift of $50,000 by the 
late Abiel Chandler, which at the time was 
the largest sum that had ever been given to 
the college. The finances. also, of the college 
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"were greatly increased, and the graduating 


classes in a few years averaged seventy-five. 
In 1868 Dr. Lord retired from the presidency, 
having served in that capacity for a period of 
thirty-five years, and on the Board of Trust 
for the college, forty-two years. Dr. Lord 
was eminently fitted for the high and respon- 
sible position he occupied. His perception of 
character was intuitive, and, while dignified 
and firm, he was sympathizing and affectionate 
in his bearing toward the young men under 
his care. His intensely conservative disposi- 
tion led him to uphold the institution of slavery, 
and brought down upon him the severe cen- 
sure of the great body of the people of the 
North. But, while he clung to his views, his 
practice proved better than his theory, and 
Dartmouth was for many years the only col- 
lege in the country where a colored student 
could be admitted, while under his care and 
protection they were treated with kindness and 
courtesy. As was to be expected from such a 
follower of the old and beaten paths, Dr. Lord 
in his theological views leaned strongly to the 
old school theology. Though a New-Eng- 
lander by birth and education, his sympathies 
were with Princeton rather than with Andover 
or any other of the New-England theological 
schools. The strongly Calvinistic character of 
his theological views, while it had the depth and 
strength of a profound conviction, and entered 
into the very essence of his life, did not have 
the effect which it has sometimes had in other 
cases, of making him intolerant toward those 
who differed from him. His spirit was essen- 
tially catholic and charitable, and he loved 
those from whom his conyictions led him to 
differ. Dr. Lord was a prolific writer, though 
he published comparatively little. Aside from 
his numerous occasional sermons and address- 
es, and his reviews, essays, and letters, most 
of which have been collected, his principal 
published works were: ‘Letter to the Rey. 
Daniel Dana, D.D., on Prof. Park’s Theology 
of New England,” 1852; “An Essay on the 
Millennium,” 1854; “Letters to Ministers of 
the Gospel of All Denominations, on Slavery,” 
185455 ; and a still later work defending his 
peculiar views on that subject. 

LOUISIANA. A growing spirit of harmony 
and good-will among the different classes of 
the people of this State has been evinced dur- 
ing the past year. There has been a disposition 
on the part of all good citizens, irrespective of 
partisan differences, to ‘preserve order, en- 
force the laws, and render obedience to all 
logally-constituted authority.” In calling at- 
tention to the general and peaceable acqui- 
escence of the people in the results of the 
reconstruction policy of the General Govern- 
ment, Governor Warmouth says: 


Their acceptance of it as a finality has been much 
more satisfactory in Louisiana than in any other 
State in the South. This must be attributed to the 
patriotism and wisdom of our people, and to those 
features of State policy which have led to this great 
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and desirable result. It has always been my sin- 
cere conyiction that it is safe to trust to the good 
sense, the honor, and the sober second thought of 
the people, This conviction has determined my 
course on matters of State policy, even in matters 
where I was forced, for a short time, to differ from 
many of my political friends. The peaceable char- 
acter of the late election, and the favorable condition 
of Louisiana, as compared with many other Southern 
States, have, I think, convinced both friends and 
foes that I was right. I have refrained from. all 
severe and arbitrary measures, or recourse to mere 
force, appealing, on all occasions, and in all locali- 
ties, to the justice and discretion of the people them- 
selves. Under all circumstances, however, I have 
held myself in readiness to pase hrs the resources 
at my command, both civil and military, to enforce 
the laws, preserve order, and protect every citizen in 
his rights, so far as the authority of the Executive 
could be lawfully used. The good results of this 
spirit of harmony on all sides, upon the prosperity 
of the State, cannot be estimated. 

The Legislature met on the 3d of January, 
when Governor Warmouth sent in a large num- 
ber of messages, vetoing bills which had been 
passed by the preceding Legislature. Up to 
January 6th he had vetoed twenty-one bills, 
involving appropriations by the Legislature 
for various schemes to the amount of $6,875,- 
000—one appropriation, to the ‘Mississippi 
Valley Levee Company,” having amounted to 
$3,000,000. Perhaps, the most noteworthy 
veto was that of the bill entitled ‘An act 
forbidding unjust discrimination on account 
of color or race, and to provide means for en- 
forcing the same.” The object of this bill was 
to require keepers of places of public amuse- 
ment, hotels, saloons, etc., and the proprietors 
of public conveyances, to receive all persons on 
equal terms, without distinction on account 
of color, and to provide for the arrest, by the 
metropolitan police, of persons violating its 
provisions, and the closing of the establish- 
ments wherein the alleged offences occurred. 
The Governor presented four objections to this 
bill: its violation of the ninety-fourth article 
of the State constitution, which withholds ju- 
dicial powers from all officers except those 
named therein; its violation of the sixth arti- 
cle of the State constitution, which secures 
trial by jury; its violation of other articles 
which guarantee speedy trial and the privilege 
of trial; and because it was “an attempt to 
enforce civil rights by means of criminal pro- 
cedure.” These vetoes were noticed with 
commendation by the press of the State. The 
session continued until the 8d of March, when 
it expired by limitation of time, and an extra 
session was immediately convened by the Ex- 
ecutive, the objects of which were stated in his 
proclamation, as follows: 

To provide for the assessment and collection of the 
revenues of the State. 

To make appropriations for the support of the State 
government. 

Amendments to the present law relative to publie 
education. 
ote provide for the floating indebtedness of the 

ate, 4 

The militia laws, the registration laws, and amend- 
ments to the charter of the city of New Orleans. 
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Reorganization of the land-office of the State, and 
to make provision for the survey of unsurveyed lands 
of the State. 
_ An act is needed to restrict the powers of the 
courts to issue writs of mandamus against the offi- 
cers of the city of New Orleans, for the object of 
collecting demands for money against the corpo- 
ration. 

"To provide for the organization of the district 
courts of the parish of Orleans, and defining the 
jurisdiction of the several courts relative especially 
to injunctions, mandamus, etc. 

Unfinished business relative to the floating in- 
debtedness, and other matters important to the good 
government of the corporation of New Orleans. 

_ And I do hereby indicate, as the length of said ses- 
sion herein called, the term of ten days, commencing 
with said Monday, March ‘th. 

One of the most important measures passed 
by the Legislature was the ‘‘ Education Bill,” 
adopted as a substitute for the “School Law” 
of 1869, which was found to be ineffective in 
practice. For the purposes of this, bill the 
State is divided into six divisions, of which 
New Orleans forms one. The State Superin- 
tendent is required to nominate to the Gov- 
ernor, and the Governor to nominate to the 
Senate for its approval, a superintendent for 
each division, who is to hold office for three 
years, at a salary of $2,500, except in the dis- 
trict of New Orleans, where the salary is fixed 
at $4,000. 

The division superintendents, with the 
State superintendent as president, constitute 
a Board of Education, having the supervision 
and control in regard to books, rules, and 
regulations of the public schools throughout 
the State. The division superintendents have 
full control in their respective divisions, and, 
with the exception of the State Superintend- 
ent, are the only persons authorized to issue 
certificates for the employment of teachers. 

The State Board is authorized to appoint a 
Board of Directors for the schools in New Or- 
leans, who ‘shall control the public school 
library or libraries; it shall be a penal offence, 
punishable with a fine of one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment at the discretion of any com- 
petent court, for any person or number of per- 
sons to usurp or control any public free school 
within said city; and it is hereby declared to 
be the intention of this statute to repeal all 
laws or parts of laws granting the control of 
public education in the city of New Orleans to 
the municipal authorities of said city; and it is 
further declared “to be the intention of this 
law to connect the system of public schools in 
the city of New Orleans with the State system 
of education hereby organized and devised.” 

The State Board is also to appoint a board 
for every town, and city, and parish in the 
State, and each of the local boards is consti- 
tuted a body “corporate and politic in law, 
with powers to sue and be sued,” and is to 
have a secretary and treasurer. 

It is also provided ‘‘that there shall be no 
public free schools within the State not under 
the control of the Boards of School Directors 
herein provided for.” The general school-tax 
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throughout the State is fixed at two mills on 
the dollar, in addition to which a tax of two 
mills on the dollar is to be collected in each 
parish. The concluding sections of this im- 
portant measure are as follows: 

Sxrorron 42. Be it further enacted, etc., That the 
Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools, 
but no Li shall be required to read it contrary to 
the wishes of his parent or guardian. 

Sxo. 43, Be it further enacted, ee., That any offi- 
cer, school, municipal, parish, or State, or any teacher 
of any public school, who shall refuse to receive into 
any school any child between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years, who shall be lawfully entitled to 
admission into the same, and shall comply with such 
rules and regulations as may be presented by the 
Board of School Directors and the State Board of 
Education, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than five 
hundred dollars, and by imprisonment in the parish 
jail for not less than one month nor more than six 
months; and all such causes shall have preference 
before other criminal cases upon the docket of the 
court before which they shall be brought; and such 
person so offending shall also be liable to an action 
for damages by the parent or guardian of the child 
80 refused. 

A measure which had occupied a large share 
of the attention of the Legislature throughout 
the session of 1869, and which was postponed 
without decisive action, was a new charter for 
the city of New Orleans. This measure was 
again taken up at this session of the Legis- 
lature, and a bill finally passed, which unites 
Jefferson City and Algiers with New Orleans 
under one charter, and provides for a govern- 
ment by a mayor and seven administrators, 
presiding over as many bureaus or depart- 
ments, Provision was made that vacancies in 
these offices should be filled by appointment 
by the Governor prior to January 1, 1871, and 
subsequently by popular election. 

The existing election laws being deemed in- 
adequate to the protection of voters, and a 
general charge of intimidation and violence 
toward colored citizens at the election in No- 
vember, 1868, having been made, it was deemed 
necessary to pass a new law on the subject, 
which was done under the title ‘An act to 
regulate the conduct and to maintain the free- 
dom and purity of elections.” In the bill, as 
introduced, the entire revisory power was 
given to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of State, and two parish judges to 
be selected by them. These appoint super- 
visors of registration, who in turn select com- 
missioners of election. Parish and district 
judges are forbidden to issue writs of man- 
damus or injunction, or other order, to compel 
a commissioner of election to do his duty; the 
latter is responsible only to the supervisor of 
registration, and he to the Governor. A stren- 
uous opposition to the passage of this bill was 
made by the minority, the grounds of which 
were set forth in the report of the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. In 
this report it was claimed that autocratic 
power was given to the Governor, by trans- 
ferring to him the authority of mayors, sher- 
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iffs, constables, magistrates, militia officers, and 
policemen, and empowering him in express 
terms to declare martial law at his discretion ; 
that upon election-day the citizens at large are 
expressly forbidden _to carry arms except 
under orders of the Executive, or those of his 
appointees. Further objection was made to 
the bill that it nullified parochial and muni- 
cipal authority, by forbidding the Mayor of 
New Orleans, or his commissioners or officers, 
‘from holding any election, and from doing 
any act toward the holding or conducting of 
any election,” under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment; while in all other parishes the 
duty and functions of sheriffs, elected by the 
people, were superseded by supervisors and 
commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
Jt was further claimed by the minority that 
the bill attempted to “forestall and defeat the 
constitutional rights of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the General Assembly to 
judge of the election and qualifications of its 
members. By the operation of this section, the 
Governor and his returning officers are enabled 
to withhold certificates of election to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whenever in their discretion they 
may see fit, in all cases where fraud, violence, bri- 
bery, or other irregularity, may be reported.” 

Subsequently amendments were made to the 
bill, the most important of which was that 
striking out the section authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to declare martial law in any parish 
during election or registration; as thus amend- 
ed, the measure was adopted February 18th, 
and subsequently a registration bill was passed. 

A measure having animportant bearing upon 
the commercial interests of the State was the 
act passed February 21st, granting to the New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Chattanooga Railway 
Company a State aid of $3,000,000 in bonds of 
the State, bearing interest at the rate of eight 
per cent. per annum. By the conditions of the 
grant this amount is to be paid to the com- 
pany in four instalments, of $750,000 each, 
the first on the completion of the road to the 
Bayou Lafourche, fifty-five miles, and the last 
when the road shall have been completed to 
the city of Houston, Texas.. By the express 
terms of the act the road must be completed 
to Houston within three years and six months 
from the date of the formal acceptance by the 
company of the terms prescribed. 

In anticipation of the meeting of the Legis- 
lature, the subject of legal reform was much 
discussed and subsequently brought before 
that body for consideration.. It was said that 
almost half a century had elapsed since the 
Civil Code and the Code of Practice of Lou- 
isiana were framed and promulgated. The 
work of constructing them was intrusted to 
several very eminent lawyers, one of whom 
was an accomplished scholar in both the civil 
and commercial law. On its appearance, it 
was held among the legal profession, both in 
Europe and America, to be a work admirable 
for its conciseness of arrangement, and its 
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accurate and various learning, and it may be 
said that in the common-law States of the. 
Federal Union, wherever the attempt has been 
made to reform the technicalities and crudities. 
of the common law which they inherited from 
England, this civil code and code of practice 


have been the models upon which such changes 


have been effected. When they were adopted 
and promulgated, a very different state of. 


things existed than that which now appears, 
and Louisiana is a vastly more important com- 
munity in population, interests, and commer- 
cial importance, than she was at that time. 


In this connection particular stress was laid 


upon the faults in the law organizing the 
justices’ courts in the city of New Orleans, 
which rendered them especially liable to ex- 


tortion, corruption, and other abuses, as well 


on the part of the justices themselves, as of the 
constables and clerks. ‘Another most. scan- 


dalous abuse of judicial power,” it was said, 


“ig the fact that the writ of injunction, which 
should never be issued except in rare in- 
stances, with great caution, and, in by far the 
greatest number of cases, only where areal ne- 
cessity for it has been unequivocally shown, 
after timely notice to the party against whom 
it is asked, has been scattered with a profuse 
and a reckless hand, by certain district court 
judges during the past year or two, upon the 
mere affidavit of the party asking for it, with- 
out any other evidence that it was really ne- 
cessary for the protection of his alleged rights,” 

The writ of mandamus also had been ob- 
tained ex parte for the purpose of procuring 
money, or orders for money, from the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, the City Treasurer of New 
Orleans, and the Board of Metropolitan Police 
and its treasurer, In the early part of the 
session a bill was introduced providing: that 
the writ of mandamus and that of injunction 


should not issue except after notice to the 


opposite party, and rule to show cause why it 
should not issue. The only final action, how- 
ever, taken on the subject was the passage, in 
the extra session, of a bill establishing thé 
Eighth District Court in New Orleans, with 
exclusive jurisdiction in cases of mandamus 
and injunction. iv 

At the beginning of the session of the 
Legislature much dissatisfaction was apparent 
among the people on account of the various 
schemes for appropriating the public money, 
and many charges of corruption were made 
against that body. A-call was issued, inviting 
‘Call citizens opposed to the financial schemes 
now pending before the Legislature calculated 
to increase the burdens of the people, depre- 
ciate the bonds, and ruin the credit of the 
State, to create monopolies, eat out the sub- 
stance of the people, and cripple commerce,” 
to assemble in mass meeting, in New Orleans, 
on the 28th of January. At this meeting it 
was stated that the city debt was $17,000,000, 
and the State debt $28,000,000. Instead of 
efforts to reduce this amount, schemes were 
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on foot in the Legislature which, if carried 
out, would increase the State debt to $54,000,- 
000. Resolutions were adopted condemning 
the extravagant measures before the Legisla- 
ture, and a committee appointed to wait on 
Governor Warmouth and solicit his codpera- 
tion in arresting the alleged corrupt schemes 
of the Legislature. In response to the address 
of the committee, Governor Warmouth made 
the following remarkable statements: 


GeEnTLEMEN : I am very glad to see you personally. 
I desire to say something, however, relative to that 
meeting whose delegation you are. I do so in justice 
to myself and to the government which I represent. 
Tt is a fact, which is palpable to all of you, that I have 
as Governor of this State vetoed a great many bills, 
avery great many making subsidies and grants to 
individuals and to companies. Those bills, in a few 
instances, have been passed over my veto by the 
Legislature ; for these acts, of course, I am person- 
ally not responsible; neither do I believe that the 
Legislature, taken as a body, are responsible for 
them. It is true that in a general sense they are re- 
sponsible for their acts; but it is unfortunately the 
ease that there are a great many men in our Legisla- 
ture who are ignorant of the manipulations of lobby- 
ists—men, many of whom have oa only recently 
enfranchised. They of course have to be taken care 
of; nay, have to be nursed; they have to be taught 
and instructed ; and I think, gentlemen, that if you 
will give me the assurance of your support—if you 
will only give me the assistance which you ought to 
give from your standing in this community—we shall 
be able to restrain these people from running into 
the excesses complained of in the resolutions which 
LT have already read. 

Let me make one complaint against you, gentle- 
men, as the representatives of those in whose behalf 
you appear. You charge the Legislature with pass- 
ing corruptly many bills looking to the personal ag- 
grandizement of individuals and corporations. Let 
me suggest to you that those individuals and corpo- 
rations are your very best people. For instance, this 
pank bill that is being lobbied through the Legis- 
lature now. By the hardest kind of work we have 
been able to defeat that bill twice in the House, and 
now it is up again to be passed. Who are doing it ? 
Your bank presidents. The best peeele of the city 
of New Orleans are crowding the lobbies of the Legis- 
lature, continually whispering into these men’s ears 
bribes to pass this measure. How are we to defend 
the State against the interposition of these people, 
who ire potent in their influence in this commu- 
nity ? 

Rake another instance: The five-million bond bill 
passed through the Legislature at its first session, pro- 
viding for the issue of bonds, the principal and inter- 
est of which were to be paid in gold to take up the 
city notes. That bill I vetoédd. By whom was it 
lobbied through? By your Carondelet-Street bro- 
kers, who crowded the halls of the Legislature, and 
thronged the avenues leading to the capitol, taking 
out member after member, and suggesting bribes. 
That bill, as I said, I vetoed, and the very next day 
the House of Representatives, possibly through the 
influences of which I have spoken, passed it over my 
head. The bill went to the Senate. I walked into 
the Senate-chamber, and saw nearly every prominent 
broker of the city engaged in lobbying that bill 
through the Senate, and it was only by exposing the 
fact, that one of their emissaries had come into this 
very chamber and laid upon the desk of my secretary 
an order for $50,000, that I was able to defeat it. Mr. 
Conway, the mayor of your city, came here and 
offered me. any consideration to induce me to sign 
this bill. : 

Look, again, at this Nicolson pavement bill—tak- 
ing $200,000 out of the State Treasury for the benefit 
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of a private company. A gentleman of your city 
offered me a bribe of $50,000, and one-sixth of the 
net profits, to sign that bill. {told him I could not 
sign the bill. Some of the most respectable men in 
the city are among the directors. 


The hostility existing between Governor 
Warmouth and Auditor Wickliffe, at the close 
of 1869, was continued into the present year. 
The Governor haying withdrawn his opposition 
to the Auditor’s exercising the functions of his 
office, the conflict now centred upon the pos- 
session of an office in the State-house by the 
Auditor. Offices had been provided.by the 
Legislature for this official and the State Treas- 
urer, apart from the other State departments ; 
but the Auditor, claiming that the law re- 
quired him to. keep his office in the State- 
house, transferred the property and archives 
of his office to apartments in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in New Orleans, which building had 
been leased for the use of the Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, and: the General Assembly. 
As soon as Governor Warmouth was informed 
of this fact, he at once instructed the Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police to prevent the occu- 
pancy of the room by the Auditor, and to no- 
tify that officer that he must provide for himself 
other quarters. Auditor Wickliffe now obtained 
from Judge Collins, of the Seventh District 
Court, an injunction “against the said Chief of 
Police, commanding him, his agents and sub- 
ordinates and police, to desist from interfering 
with petitioner in his possession of said room 
in the third story of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and from removing or attempting to remove 
from said room any of the office furniture, 
effects, or archives, of said office of Auditor.’ 
The Chief of Police not acting in obedience 
to this injunction, the Auditor applied to 
the sheriff to be placed in possession, and 
obtained an order from Judge Collins look- 
ing to the punishment of the Chief for con- 
tempt of court.. At this juncture Governor 
Warmouth obtained from Judge Leaumont, of 
the Fifth District Court, an injunction: pro- 
hibiting the sheriff and Auditor from carrying 
out the orders issued by Judge Cooley, of the 
Sixth District Court, stating in his petition 
that he had, ‘‘in behalf of the State, hired 
the building known as the Mechanics’ Institute 
for the use of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
General Assembly and its committees, and for 
no other permanent purpose,” and “that it is 
essential to the public convenience that the 
office of the Auditor should be in the same 
building as that. of the Treasurer, and that 
there is no consideration of convenience or 
propriety requiring that said office should be 
in the Mechanics’ Institute.” ; 

The Governor having strengthened his posi- 
tion by obtaining other injunctions to prevent 
any interference with his control of the metro- 
politan police, his efforts proved successful in 
preventing the Auditor from occupying the 
offices in the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Governor determined to bring the Au- 
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ditor to punishment for general corruption in 
office, and, in a special message to the Legisla- 
ture, which convened on January 4th, referred 
as follows to the charges against that official : 

His offences against the constitution and the laws 
of the State have seriously embarrassed the govern- 
ment, and rendered it difficult to pay the interest on 
the State bonds. He has been guilty of numerous 
acts involving extortion against individuals, and 
avainst the charitable institutions of the State; also 
involving fraud against the Commonwealth, and col- 
Jusion with evil-disposed persons to defraud the 
same. He has extorted sums of money from the 
creditors of the State, as a condition precedent to the 
issuance to them of the certificates of indebtedness or 
warrants to which they were entitled by law. 

The committee of the Legislature appointed 
to investigate these charges reported adversely 
to the Auditor, and the House decided, by a 
vote of seventy-two to two, to prefer articles 
of impeachment. The trial before the Senate, 
organized as a Court of Impeachment, was of 
short duration, and on the 8d of March re- 
sulted in the conviction of the accused. Pend- 
ing the trial, the Auditor tried to escape the 
sentence of the court by resigning his office, 
but his resignation was not accepted, and it 
was decreed by the court “that George M. 
Wickliffe, Auditor of Public Accounts of the 
State of Louisiana, be and is hereby removed 
from said office, and that he be disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit 
in this State.” 

The litigation growing out of the act of the 
Legislature of March 8, 1869 (see Annuat Oy- 
cLopxprA for 1869), incorporating the Crescent 
City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter House 
Company, was continued into the present year. 


_ Contradictory decisions on the subject in dif 


ferent district courts had been given, and the 
cases had been carried to the Supreme Court 
of the State, which, in the beginning of the 
present year, rendered a decision in favor of 
the company, enjoining all persons from inter- 
fering with its privileges. The aggrieved par- 
ties then brought suit in the United States Cir- 
euit Court for an injunction against the com- 
pany and for the purpose of enjoining the State 
courts and officers from proceeding further in 
the premises, claiming that the act incorporat- 
ing the company was in violation of the Civil 
Rights Bill and the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. The Court decided 
that the Civil Rights Bill had nothing to do with 
the case, and that the act of Congress of 1793 
prohibited United States courts from enjoin- 
ing proceedings in State courts; but it granted 
the injunction against the company, on the 
ground that the act of incorporation created 
a& monopoly, in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. Upon this point Judge Bradley, 
in his opinion, remarked as follows: 

But the fourteenth amendment prohibits any State 
from abridging the privileges or immunities of the 
citizens of the United States, whether its own citi- 
zens or any others. It not merely requires equality 
of privileges, but it demands that the privileges and 


immunities of all citizens shall be absolutely un- 
abridged, unimpaired, 


So far as relates to the question in hand, we may 


safely say that it is one of the privileges of eh 4 


‘American citizen to adopt and follow suck lawful — 


industrial pursuit—not injurious to the community— 
as he may see fit, without rokssenoemiie seen rte 
molestation, and without being restricted by any of 
those unjust, oppressive, and odious monopolies or 


exclusive privileges which have been condemned by — 


all free governments. , RDS $e: 
These privileges cannot be invaded without sa 

ping the very foundations of republican government 

A republican government is not merely a govern- 


ment of the people, but it is a free pp 


Without bei free, it is republican only in name, 
and not republican in truth, and any government 
which deprives its citizens of the right to en in 
any lawful pursuit, subject only to reasonable re- 
strictions, or at least subject only to such restrictions 
as are reasonably within the power of government to 
impose, is tyrannical and unrepublican. And, if, to 
limit arbitrary restrictions made ¢or the benefit of 
a favored few, it takes away and destroys the citi- 
zens’ property without trial or condemnation, it is 
guilty of violating all the fundamental privileges to 
which I have referred, and one of the fundamental 
principles of free government. . ‘ooa 
There is no more sacred right of citizenship than 
the right to pursue unmolested a lawful ee 
in a lawful manner. It is nothing more nor less than 
the sacred right of labor. 


Writs of error were subsequently allowed, 
and the matter is now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Under the provisions of the new school law 
there was due from the State, in December, to 
the various parishes, to be expended for the 
support of public schools, the sum of $315,773, 
of which $197,788 was apportioned to New 
Orleans. During the year a controversy arose 
between the City Board of New Orleans and 
the several ward Boards of that city, as to 
their respective rights and jurisdiction, which 
was carried into the courts, and in December 
still remained unsettled. As the result of this 
difficulty, the portion of the school-fund be- 
longing to New Orleans remained in the State 
Treasury, no one haying authority to receive 
and disburse it on the part of the city; in con- 
sequence of which the public-school teachers 
remained unpaid from August. To obviate 
this state of affairs, and to prevent the threat- 
ened closing of the schools of the city, Judge 
Dibble, of the Eighth District Court, on the 
application of the Attorney-General of the 
State, in December, appointed a receiver of the 
fund, with authority to make the necessary 
disbursements, when the salaries of the teach- 
ers were promptly paid. The proceeds of the 
Peabody Education Fund had been expended 
in this State for the benefit of the white chil- 
dren, under the direction of the local agent, 
Mr. Lusher. The State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Conway, addressed a letter to Dr. 
Sears, the general agent of that fund, request- 
ing him to “transfer to the State Board of 
Education such portion of the Peabody fund 
as may at any time be set apart for the good 
of the State,’ on the alleged ground that 
“neither the sentiments nor the action of the 
present local agent is in harmony with the 
State system of public education.” 
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In his reply, Dr. Sears used the following 
language : ; ‘ 
“In the distribution of our fund I should be most 


eve pie: coéperate with the State authorities. But 
C 


I understand that the State public schools are so or- 
ganized that the greater part of the white population 
are unwilling to send their children to them, and 
that consequently the benefit of the public money 
goes, in fact, to the colored children chiefly. If there 
is_any feasible way of removing this inequality, 
bringing the white people generally into codperation 
‘with you, the necessity for a local agency would 
‘cease, and we could act in concert with you. 
We, ourselves, raise no question about mixed 
schools. We simply take the fact that the white 
children do not generally attend them, without pass- 
ing on the propriety or impropriety of their course. 

@ wish to promote universal education—to aid 
whole communities, if possible. Ifthat cannot be, 
ez. account of peculiar circumstances, we must give 
the preference to those whose education is neglected. 
It is well known that we are helping the white chil- 
dren of Louisiana, as being the more destitute, from 
the fact of their unwillingness to attend mixed 
schools. We should give the preference to colored 
children were they in like circumstances. 

Mr. Lusher has been requested to avoid contro- 
versy and antagonism with the State authorities, and 
has assured me of his wish and intention to do so. 


Nominating conventions for the selection of 
candidates for State officers were held in the 
month of September, by both the Republican 
and Democratic parties, A feature of both 
conventions was the appearance of a large 
number of colored delegates. Inquiries having 
been addressed to the Democratic State Central 
Committee, with reference to the admission of 
colored delegates to the approaching Demo- 
eratic Convention, the committee, in their ad- 
dress to the people of the State, expressed the 
views of the Democratic party on this subject 
as follows: 


In order, therefore, to redeem our State, and re- 
lease ourselves from the grasp of inefficient and cor- 
rupt men, it becomes us to unite as one man, without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition, and hurl 
them from place and power, and fill the offices with 
honest men and patriots. The interests of both 
white and black men are identical in this struggle. 
Whatever rights and privileges either enjoy under 
the Constitution are sacred, and it is the duty of 
every citizen to sce that they are maintained. The 
Democratic party has always upheld and defended 
the Constitution of the country, and will now, as 
ever in the past, protect and defend every citizen in 
the full and free exercise of all rights guaranteed by 
that instrument. At the last election in New York, 
so triumphant for the Democracy, the only charge 
brought against the pony was, that it favored the 
colored citizens in their constitutional privileges. 
The colored people of this State, therefore, may be 
assured that the Democracy will ever continue to 
live up to the grand principles that have so long 
characterized it. : ; 
Our platform is retrenchment and reform ; to rid 
the State of its enormous debt; reduce taxation; 


-have our levees rebuilt; restore confidence and pro- 


_aote harmony between capital and labor; between 

‘the colored man and the planter; between the latter 
and the merchant; to induce immigration, and to de- 
velop the vast agricultural wealth of the State, For 
the accomplishment of these purposes we ask the co- 
operation of all good citizens, under whatever name 
associated, 


The election, which was held in November 
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—notwithstanding some trouble had been an- 
ticipated—was remarkable for its peaceful, 
quiet character, and was referred to by the 
Governor as the ‘“‘most quiet, peaceable, and 
orderly election the State has witnessed for 
many years.” 

The election resulted in a Republican suc- 
cess. James Graham, the Republican candidate 
for Auditor, was elected by a vote of 66,428 
to 40,960, received by Allen Jumel, the Demo- 
cratic candidate; and Antoine Dubreclet (Re- 
publican) was elected State Treasurer by a 
majority of 24,477 over his opponent, James 
D. Blair. The following Republican members 
of Congress were elected by large majorities: 
first district, J. Hall Sypher; second district, 
Lionel A. Sheldon; third district, C. B. Dar- 
roll; fourth district, James McCleery; fifth 
district, Frank Morey. 

The Republicans also secured majorities in 
both branches of the Legislature. The most 
important feature of this election was the vot- 
ing on the four constitutional amendments 
which had been submitted by the preceding 
General Assembly, and all of which were rati- 
fied by the votes of the people. The first of 
those amendments repeals the ninety-ninth ar- 
ticle of the constitution. ‘This article,” says 
the Governor in his annual message— 

* By reason of its disfranchisement of ar influen- 
tial class of our citizens, for political reasons, was 
obnoxious to them and their friends, as the result has 
proved, and was distasteful to almost all. Incorpo~ 
rated in our constitution by an unwise spirit of re- 
taliation, and, by its pepulien nrasnelogy, serving 
mainly to irritate and humiliate, while debarring 
from suffrage and office only the most scrupulous 
and upright of the class it was aimed against, and 
admitting all others, it had all the most odious 
features of disfranchisement, with none of its good 
effects, if such there be. It is to the lasting credit 
of the first Republican administration of Louisiana 
that the amendment to strike out this last vestige o 
the war, in our constitution, was passed with the 
mnauimous Republican vote of the General Assembly, 
and indorsed unanimously by the people. It is no 
longer a part of the constitution. Henceforth, in 
Louisiana, all disabilities resulting from the war are 
removed, and no citizen is disfranchised by its laws, 
except for crime or mental disability. 


The second amendment limits the total 
amount of State indebtedness that can be con- 
tracted, up to the year 1890, to the sum of 
$25,000,000. All indebtedness of whatever 
character contracted above this amount before 
that time is illegal, null, and void. It is 
claimed that this voluntary limitation by the 
people, of the amount of indebtedness which 
they will incur for a term of years, will have 
the double effect of increasing the credit of the 
State securities, thus lessening the interest 
the State will have to pay on any future loans, 
and of compelling rigid economy on the part 
of the State government. The third amend- 
ment disqualifies all officials, who have held 
public moneys, from voting or holding office 
until they have received from the proper au- 
thorities receipts in full for all funds that 
have been thus held by them. The fourth 
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amendment removes the ineligibility for a 
second term that was imposed by the consti- 
tution, upon any incumbent of the guberna- 
torial office, and leaves the reélection of a 
Governor to the good judgment of the 
people. 

The finances of Louisiana are not in a pros- 
perous condition, the State being burdened 
with a heavy debt. The receipts into the 
Treasury from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending November 80, 1870, were $6,587,959 ; 
while the total expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $7,050,636. The probable 
expenditures for the year 1871 are estimated 
at $4,349,036. The amount of the State debt 
is disputed. The following is an estimate by 
the State Auditor: 


Bonds actually issued. ..........00e00s 
Miscellaneous indebtedness.......... oe 
Outstanding warrants...............-eee0e 
Outstanding certificates of indebtedness... 
Obligations of the State to issue bonds 

RADOME Gc ck dabicasacatse ances caseaceeae 15,000,000 00 


Grand total... oo sices sonenceryrsssce sence, @40,021, to4 61 

In the State Penitentiary there are 354 con- 
victs, of whom 842 are males, and 12 females, 
In the department of conyict-labor there are 
200 looms, with the necessary machinery for 
manufacturing cotton and woollen fabrics, and 
the industry of the convicts has been attended 
with the most encouraging results. The erec- 
tion of a building in the court of the prison 
has been recommended, the lower story of 
which shall be used for bathing purposes, and 
the upper story as a chapel. 

During no year since the late war have 
greater efforts been made by the planters in 
this State, or with more encouraging results, 
in the cultivation of cotton, rice, sugar, ete. 
Especially has there been a marked increase 
in the production of rice during the past ten 
years, which is shown in the followmg un- 
official statement: 


. $22,560,233 22 
867,533. 96 
1,300,311 81 
293,655 62 


YEAR. Bbls. Ay. per bbl. | Total Value, 
$13 $94,900 

18 160,578 
20 1%2, 72 
30 206,19 
25 246,650 
233 274,689 
20 409,280 
18 389,934 
17 702,389 
15 869,340 


The last rice crop was the largest ever grown 
in the State; and, should the cultivation of 
rice continue to increase at the same rate it 
has for the past few years, Louisiana will soon 
surpass Georgia and the Carolinas in the pro- 
duction of this most valuable article. The vast 
extent of reclaimed marsh-lands that exist with- 
in her borders can be successfully converted into 
rice-fields, and thus give employment and sup- 
port to her middling and poorer classes. The 
varieties which are the most common are the 
white Creole rice, which is probably the same 
kind introduced in 1718 by the Company of 
the West; the gold rice, planted in the parish 


‘ 


1857; and the white-bearded rice ae 
into this State a few years ago from Sout 

Carolina. The gold seed has been cultivated 
in South Carolina with success for nearly a 
century, while the white-bearded rice was first 


introduced into this country in the year 1842. — 


Another variety, obtained from Honduras, was 
experimented upon the past season by a num- 
ber of planters, which promises to equal in 
quality the best Carolina rice. There are now 
seven steam rice-mills in the rice-growing por- 


tions of the State, and two in New Orleans, _ 


which have been provided with the latest im- 
provements requisite for the thorough cleaning 
and polishing of rough rice, The past season 
was also a highly-successful one in the result 
of the sugar crops. Many of the old planta- 
tions, which were ravaged during the war, have 
been restored and are again highly productive. 


There is still, however, a need of capital to — 


rebuild burned sugar-houses, and provide ma- 
chinery and other necessaries for large crops. 
The average produce of sugar is estimated at 
about 1,350 pounds per acre, and of molasses 
about 70 pounds. The increase in the produc- 
tion of sugar of the past year over that of the 
preceding was 4,401,719 pounds; while there 
was a decrease of 357,651 gallons in the pro- 
duction of molasses, the latter deficiency in- 
dicating a greater richness in the cane. The 
following is an exhibit of the crops of sugar by 
hogsheads for twenty years: ; 


87,090. 

Complete returns of the cotton crop had not. 
been made at the close of the year, but. the 
total yield in Louisiana for the past year was 
estimated by the United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture to be 495,000 bales.. In every de- 
partment of agriculture an urgent need of labor 
has been felt, which want is increasing the 
interest manifested in the question: of the 
importation of Chinese labor and immigra- 
tion. 

The receipts of cotton at the port of New 
Orleans for the year ending September 1, 1870, 
were 1,208,000 bales, valued at $120,000,000, 
against 841,216 bales for 1869, valued at $98,- 
826,055 ; the receipts of rice amounted to 57,956 
barrels. The gross receipts of produce from the 
interior exceeded $200,000,000 in value, while 
the receipts of manufactured articles from the 
North amounted to $50,000,000. The exports. 
to foreign ports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, amounted to $107,657,042, against. 
$75,883,790 for the previous year ; the imports 
were valued at $14,993,754, against $11,775,553. 
for the previous year. The entire value of the 


of Plaquemines for the first time about the year 
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commerce of the city for the year was upward 
of $500,000,000; 4,406 vessels were entered 
and cleared at the custom-house, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 8,126,319 tons. The ar- 
rivals of steamboats for the year were 3,650, 
against 3,259 for the previous year, embracing 
about 3,000,000 tons of river-trade. The ex- 
ports coastwise amounted to almost $60,000,- 
000. A large number of sugar-refineries were 
in operation during the year, and the manu- 
facture of cotton-seed oil, oil-cake, etc., was 
extensively pursued. Two extensive cotton- 
a were also in successful operation in the 
city. 

_ The following is a statement of the ninth 
census for this State, taken during the past 
year by the United States authorities, as com- 
pared with the census taken in 1860: 


PARISHES. 1870. 1860. 
Ascension...... EA OBAGABEGSHDE CS 11,577 11,484 
Assiinptions 15). 2. Aa. 13,234 15,379 
Avoyelles...... berets axa ps merce 12,926 13,167 
Baton Rouge, East............. 17,817 16,046 
Baton Rouge, West............. 5,114 7,312 
Bienyille 2 a at ee Dahl « of ade LER 10,636 11,000. 
Bossier..... Pear TORRENT ARO ae 12,675 11,318 
Caddo......: Hott beets Sieseabee 21,714 12.140 
Calcasieus.s Ui.) 2.27. WeRBT. Gods 6,733 5,928 
Caldwell ........... Kp rpentare tert 4 4 4,820 4,833 
Cameron... 1,591 else 
GAKEON ay. 15. ZO Bd EP. 10,110 18,052 
Catahoula 8.475 11,651 
Claiborne ......... fin SA AB 5 20,240 16,848 
WNC ON Barer e tae oot oe os ees 9,977 13,805 
De Soto. 2.1 06 CPT. Seks dad 14,962 13,298 
Feliciana, East.............2.+- 13,499 14,697 
PRONICIANA,, WOR. .sc.02 nsec csece 10,498 11,671 
“ETN 0S tee a OBGE Ose BOSE Ge 5,078 6,162 
SCAN Gee sales cliche pias cp epte ois 4,517 Peon 
Iberia... 9,042 Wars 
Tbervill 12,347 14,661 
oackson. 7,646 ‘9,465 
Jefferson. 17,767 15,372 
Lafayette =o... 2... 10,388 9,003 
Daronrche. se. oan Re, 14,719 14,044 
Livingston........ Sictatghievapie tie 4,026 4,431 
MOU SRATISOOTI» «co cc cise os 0 oft’ cures oot 8,600 - 14,133 
MOTEHOUSE, ooo. sates vecole ces 9,387 10,357 
PLC MILOCHES oe Seis «4/e sscle oe ola cle 18,265 16,699 
OpeClOUSAS . oo5 econ nord erin clo arn 23,104 
MBPIC RIB cae rercitarct ens iea sis iced 191,425 174,491 
QOuachita.......... Ridials o kite Ke 11,582 4,727 
PUAAUEIMINGS yo aces mel bo mh «com 10,553 8,494 
ROUND CORD: 00.000 S0oanins ses \ein,p'* 12,981 17,718 
Rapides eis Reels 18,015 25,216 
Richlands; cis. sesiesind o6)4 si) 5,110 1025 
PADLBG aside a cicdsb asses esas: 6.456 5,828 
She ernarGs ccs cece sce seep 8,553 4,076 
Sti Charles... eee oe ee 4,867 5,297 
SEMACLENS:  octieins enn s sash e+ + or 5,423 7,130 
PSE IBIMES ances civicioh cinta npiecs.e.o)s 2 AOS 11,499 
Sti John Baptists... 7000. . 22% 6,762 7,930 
SE ULANOTY so clsc osizie< cwleleie.sicise 25,553 aan 
Ri MATED Bone occ opie sene oes 9,370 12,674 
St Mary's. iS, oe. ta ote 13,860 16,816 
St) Tammany? .o/.3 soca bee 5.586 5,408 
Tangipaha ove... ssecacs eters 7,928 Hine 
PROMIRRS TY Loc canes on ents nec 12,421 16,078 
Merrebonne us ise7. ee. os 12,451 12,091 
REMOTES. ice Faced eicesrinreneaycsine te 11,685 10.389 
SWE PEITITON sic 0.0 »/019'a10. 0.0 402,000 pe no's 4,528 4,324 
Washington. 8,330 4,708 
Wiha. . 35 dees. oe HOE [3053 J 4,955 6,876 

otal, . cue. . Sangeet: Ae (26,927 708,002 


LUTHERANS. The Lutheran Church Al- 
manae for 1871 (published at Allentown, Pa.) 
gives the following statistical view of the Lu- 
theran Church in North America in the year 
1870: 
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SYNODS. Minis- |Congre-| Communi- 
5 ters. |gations.| cants. 
Ministerinm of Pennsylvania and 

adjacent States... ..20......20.... 150 | 3810 | 60,521 
Ministerium of New York and ad- 

jacent States.......... aes es 50 59 14,293 
Synod of North Carolina.,......... 23 83 4,180 
Synod of Maryland................. 60 68 | 13,700 
Joint Synod of Ohio...... bettas Olde » 143 | 239 | 25,680 
Synod of Tennessee................ Q 67 6,196 
Synod of South Carolina............ 82) 45 4,560 
Synod of West Pennsylvania....... 49 | 104] 13,700 
Synod of Virginia...... ape y SS, 25 50 8,400 
Hartwick pea (NY 2) etcetera cis 29 33 4,192 
East Ohio Synod..... 41 68 4,824 
English Synod of Oh 6 21 1,840 
Frankean Synod (N. Y. 22 84 2,825 
Alleghany Synod (Pa.).. 42 98 8,100 
East Pennsylvania Synod.... .| 55°} 108 | 14,150 
Synod of Southwest Virginia....... 20 40 2,800 
Pittsburg Synod (General Council)..} 57 | 108 8.970 
Miami Synod (Ohio)........ 29 34 8,175 
Buffalo Synod (Graban’s)... 12 15 1,920 
Buffalo Synod (Von Rohr’s) See aT 1,800 
Wittenberg Synod (Ohio).......... 85 55 5,250 
Olive Branch Synod (Indiana)...... 17 29 1,855 
Synod of Wisconsin................ 54} 116 | 17,254 
Synod of Northern Illinois......... 82 4q 2,563 
Synod of Texas... cc ee ee cece 19 28 2,530 
Synod of Southern Dlinois.......... 28 28 1,850 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other} ~ 

Statese-3 ssa. fas fits tcaitphenes 403 | 410 | 61,516 
Norwegian Synod..........,...000- 66 | 247 40,000 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania..... 80 70 4,096 
Synod of Iowa (English).......... sas 31 1,220 
Synod of Iowa (German)........... 82 | 120 9,300 
Synod of Northern Indiana......... 382 "9 8,540 
Michigan Synod... 0.02... 0.0.6.0. DSA} 129) 8,364 
Union Synod of Indiana............ 8 18 2,110 
Canada Synod...... siaieieiefsiaraieiieiote efit 23 66 6,878 
Mississippi Synod.................. 10 12 2,306 
Augustana Synod (Swedish and Nor- 

WELIAD) <0 cieie cieineite Rdeidion anc aay 47 Rb) 20,25, 
Synod of New Jersey........-....5 9 13 1,744 
Synod of Minnesota................ 27 64 8,884 
Holstein Synod (Tenn.)............ ii 25 2,550 
Synod of Georgia..............0600- 5 10 1,000 
German Synod, of New York...... 12 14 8,300 
Synod of Illinois and other States..| 30 45 4,051 
Central Synod of Illinois........... 21 83 1,436 
English District Synod of Ohio..... 26 61 5,276 
Synod of New York................ 20 17 1,950 
Susquehanna Synod (Pa.).. ........ 26 63 5,170 
Pittsburg eyuae (General Synod)... 28 41 2,952 
Concordia Synod (Virginia)........ 3 15 831 
Scandinavian Synod (Eielson’s).....) 14 50 3,000 
RAN SBE SYNO seaviosivisiole sivisieeiswveloane 14 14 1,750 
Norwegian-Danish Conference..... 25 "5 6,560 
Ministers unascertained............ 380 a apy 

Totahicccceirsseres esses 2,086 | 8,544 | 425,577 


The American Lutherans, according to the 
Church Almanac, are divided into the following 
organizations: 

1. General Council (Allgemeine Kirchenver- 
sammlung). . It comprises the Synods of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, English Synod of Ohio, 
Pittsburg, Texas, Michigan, Union, Canada, 
Augustana, Minnesota, Illinois, and the Eng- 
lish District Synod of Ohio. The German 
Synod of Iowa has not yet joined the Council, 
but sends delegates to its meetings. The 
Synods of Tennessee, and the Concordia Synod 
of Virginia, also are in friendly relations with 
the Council. The General Council was formally 
organized at Fort Wayne, in 1867. According 
to the doctrinal basis (articles 8 and 9) the 
General Council recognizes and professes the 
doctrines of the unaltered Confession of Augs- 
burg, in their original sense, as fully agreeing 
with the pure, unadulterated truth, the sole 
rule and standard of which is the Word of 
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God. All that is set forth in the Oonfession 
of Augsburg as truth is accepted by the Coun- 
cil as being in full accord with the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament ; all that 
is rejected by the Confession is rejected by the 
Council, and all that is left undefined in the 
Confession shall, in the opinion of the Council, 
remain undefined in the Church. The other 
symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in particular the Apology of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, the two Oatechisms of 
Luther, the Articles of Sinalcald, and the Book 
of Concord, contain, in the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Council, the same doctrinal system and 
the same articles of faith, and therefore must 
be true and scriptural. 

2. General Synod. This body, which was 
organized in 1820, comprises the Synods of 
Maryland, West Pennsylvania, Hartwick, East 
Ohio, Frankean, Alleghany, East Pennsylvania, 
Miami, Wittenberg, Olive, Northern Illinois, 
Southern Illinois, Central Pennsylvania, Eng- 
lish Synod of.Iowa, Northern Indiana, New 
Jersey, Central Illinois, New York, Susque- 
hanna, Pittsburg, and Kansas. The General 
Synod also recognizes the Confession of Augs- 
burg, but allows considerable difference of 
opinion among its members. 

8. General Synod in North America (Gen- 
eral Synod South) was organized during the 
late war. It embraced, in 1870, the Synods 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Southwest Virginia, Mississippi, Holston, and 
Georgia. This body also recognizes the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and nearly agrees in this 
respect with the General Council. 

4, The Synods of Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and the Norwegian Synod, recognize each 
other as orthodox Lutheran Church bodies, 
exchange pulpits, and mutually admit their 
members to the Lord’s Supper, send delegates 
to their Synods and pastoral conferences, and 
receive pastors and congregations from one 
synod into another upon a certificate of hon- 
orable dismissal. The Synods of Illinois and 
Minnesota, which still belong to the General 
Council, also exchange pulpits with the above 
synods, and mutually admit their members to 
the Lord’s Supper. A permanent organiza- 
tion has not yet been effected. All these 
synods recognize all the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church, and agree on the whole 
with the General Council, except in four 
points, namely, the prohibition of an exchange 
of pulpits, and of admission to the Lord’s 
Supper with the members of any other reli- 
gious denomination, the condemnation of Mille- 
narianism, and the excommunication of the 
members of secret societies, which points the 
synods belonging to this group desire, and the 
General Council refuses, to make a test of 
membership. 

5. Two other synods, the Buffalo Synod 
(Grabaw’s), and the German Synod, of New 
York, recognize each other as orthodox, and 
agree in nearly all points with the synods of 
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the preceding group. The chief point of dif- 
ference is the doctrine concerning the Chris- 
tian ministry. | poe ae 

6. The following synods are thus far wholly 
independent: Tennessee, the Buffalo Synod 
(von Rohr’s), the Concordia Synod, the Scan- 


dinayian, or Eielson’s Synod, and the Nor- 


wegian-Danish Conference. All of them, it is 
believed, will, ere long, join one of the larger 
organizations. Dns daft) 
The following table, dating from 1823, gives 
a synopsis of synods, congregations, and com- 
municants: Ne? 


YEARS Synods, Pastors. Congregations. |Communicants. 
Boy) eee (8) tate S00 See eet ots 
oo ee 337 1,017 nb: 
ISABEL 22 538 1,307 135,090 
TRB 2 att 1,193 2,279 232.780. 
ISB l va. ack 38 1,322 2,300 6,788 
TES union 42 1,356 2,575 270.780 
LGB: ae wen 42 1,431 2.677 285,21 
BENE ow nluce 1,530 2,816 5 
SOD a. 42 1,559 2,825 310,677 
18668) 20. 42 1,627 2,856 818,415 
TSG 42 1,644 2,915 823,825 
1868.02... 45 1,748 8,111 351, 
1868 Foca 47 1,855 38,238 372,905 
phy eae 48 2,016 8,330 A 
WStheeer. « 52 2,086 8,544 425,577 
Y’r’s gains 4 70 214 39,010 


From the above figures it appears that the 
Lutherans in America, counting in all parties, 
have gained, within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, 30 synods, 1,548 ministers, 2,237 congrega- 
tions, and 290,577 communicants. In the past 
twenty-five years the number of ministers has 
multiplied almost fourfold; the number of 
synods has more than doubled, and the num- 
ber of communicants has multiplied more than 
threefold. Since 1860 the Lutheran denomina- 
tion hus increased to the extent of 16 synods, 
893 ministers, 1,265 congregations, and 192,777 
communicants. 

Thirty-two Lutheran papers were published 
in 1870, namely, eight English, sixteen Ger- 
man, two Swedish, and six Norwegian and 
Danish. ‘ 

The General Council began its fourth general 
meeting in Lancaster, Ohio, on November 38d. 
The Rey. C. P. Krauth, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
was elected president; and, as not. only Eng- 
lish speaking, but also German, Swedish, and 
Norwegian synods are connected with this or- 
ganization, the Council chose English, German, 
Swedish, and Norwegian secretaries. The 
Council spent most of its time in the discussion 
of the theses on justification, and the report of, 
the committee on the questions put by the 
Minnesota Synod, which was at last passed with 
but one dissenting voice. The General Coun- 
cil having declared at its second meeting, held 
at Pittsburg, November, 1868, that heretics 
and fundamental errorists cannot be admitted 
to its altars as communicants, nor into its 
pulpits as teachers of our congregations, the 
Minnesota Synod inquired whether, by ‘ fun- 
damental errorists,” those are to be under- 
stood who, with regard to the distinctive doc- 
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trines of the Lutheran Church, are not in 
harmony with the pure doctrines of the Word 
of God, as it is confessed and taught in the 
Church? The Council gives the following an- 
swer: : 


Sls ‘The General Council, with the Confessions and 
theologians of our Church, distinguishes between 
the doctrines which are fundamental to the existence 
of Christianity—that is, ‘‘ essential to true knowledge 
of Christ, and faith in Him,” without which the hope 
of salvation is precluded; and doctrines which are 
fundamental to the complete integrity of Christianity 
—that is, to the full and absolute perfection of Chris- 
tian doctrine, without which, in the judgment of 
charity, it may still be possible for persons to be 
saved. 

2. In regard to the question referring to ‘funda- 
mental errorists,”” the committee submits the follow- 
«ing (@.) Although the General Council holds the dis- 
tinetive doctrines of our Evangelical Lutheran Church 
us in such sense fundamental, that those who err in 
them err in fundamental doctrines; nevertheless, in 
employing the terms ‘‘ fundamental errorists,”’ in the 
declarations made at Pittsburg, it understands not 
those who are are the victims of involuntary mistake, 
but those who wilfully, wickedly, and persistently 
desert, in whole or in part, the Christian faith, es- 
pecially as embodied in the Confessions of the Church 
Catholic, in the purest form in which it now exists 
on earth, to wit, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and thus overturn or destroy the foundation in them 
confessed ; and who hold, defend, and extend these 
errors in the face of the admonitions of the Church 
and to. the leading away of men from the path of 
life. (6.) The particular application of these principles 
and distinctions in the narrow sphere in which alone 
conflict of opinion on this subject is still possible, as 
already measurably decided by the declarations made 
at Pittsburg, the Council leaves, where it must needs 
be left, to the conscience and judgment of our faith- 
ful pastors and congregations, as the cases arise. 


The Council adjourned on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 9th, to meet in Rochester, N. Y., 
in November, 1871. 

~LUXEMBURG, a grand-duchy of Europe, 
connected with the kingdom of Holland in the 
person of the sovereign. The grand-duchy 
in times of war derives its importance from the 
strategical advantages its possession would give 
either Prussia or France. The vicegerent or 
stadtholder (since February 5, 1850) is Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, brother of the King, 
born June 13, 1820, The area comprises 999 
square miles; population, on December 3, 1867, 
199,958, of whom 100,307 were males,and 99,651 
females. The city of Luxemburg had, in 1867, 
14,634 inhabitants. The ecclesiastical statistics 
show the population to consist of 199,013 Ro- 
man Catholics, 861 Protestants, 565 Jews, 
and 19 members of other sects. The inhabitants 
are almost exclusively of German extraction. 
In 1867 the French-speaking population was 
estimated at from 8,000 to 4,000. According to 
the budget for 1869, the revenue consisted of 
$995,293; expenditure, $856,546. The public 
debt consists of two loans, contracted exclu- 
sively for railroad purposes, and amounting 
altogether to $2,280,000; $114,000 of which 
are annually reduced by amortization. The 
length of railroad in operation, in 1868, was 
107 miles. 
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At the outbreak of the war between France 
and Germany, the representative of Luxemburg 
at Paris vainly attempted to obtain a recogni- 
tion of its neutrality from the French Govern- 
ment, although Prussia had declared her readi- 
ness to recognize and respect its neutral posi- 
tion, provided that France was willing to make 
a similar declaration. 

On October 28d Prince Henry arrived at 
Luxemburg, and was waited upon by the city 
authorities, who declared that the people of 
the grand-duchy firmly adhered to the princi- 
ple of neutrality, and wished to see the indepen- 
dence of their country respected. The prince re- 
plied by assuring the people that their indepen- 
dence was in no way endangered, and that their 
neutrality was secured by the Treaty of London. 
A permanent committee was appointed to 
watch over the neutrality of the duchy. 

On December 3d, Prussia informed the Goy- 
ernment of the Grand-Duke that, as it had 
allowed a violation of the neutrality of the 
grand-duchy by the French, Prussia was no ~ 
longer bound to respect the neutrality of the 
territory of Luxemburg. The following was the 
text of Count Bismarck’s note, of which copies 
were transmitted to the European powers: 

Prussia, at the outbreak*of the war, declared that 
she would respect the reutrality of Luxemburg pro- 
vided France did the same. If Luxemburg had sin- 
cerely endeavored to remain neutral, Prussia would 
have scrupulously observed a strict neutrality, but 
neither France nor Luxemburg has done so. The 
hostile feelings of the population of the duchy are 
shown in the treatment of all German officials. Prus- 
sia did not hold that Government responsible for 
the bad conduct toward her of individuals, but she 
thought that efforts should have been made to repress 
the reprovisioning of Thionville through trains from 
Luxemburg. Such a flagrant breach of the neutrality 
laws could not, hewever, have taken place without 
the connivance of the Government officials. Prussia 
lodged a complaint with the Government of Luxem- 
burg, pointing out the consequences to which such a 
proceeding would inevitably lead, but her warning 
was unheeded. 

After the fall of Metz numbers of French soldiers 
and officers passed through Luxemburg to evade the 
German troops, and to rejoin the French army north 
of the town of Luxemburg. The resident French 
consul was at the office of the railway station to assist 
fugitives in reaching France. Two thousand soldiers 
thus reénforced the French army, and the Govern- 
ment of Luxemburg did nothing to prevent it. This 
undoubtedly constitutes a gross violation of neu- 
trality. The conditions on which Prussia bases her 
neutrality therefore ceased to exist, in consequence 
of which Prussia declares on her part that she con- 
siders herself no longer bound to regard the neutrality 
of Luxemburg. She reserves to herself the right to 
claim compensation from the duchy for losses sus- 
tained by Prussia consequent on the non-observance 
of her neutrality, and will take the necessary steps to 
secure herself against the recurrence of similar pro- 
ceedings. 

The King of Holland assured the Government 
of Luxemburg that he would defend the treaty 
of 1867, and the honor and independence of the 
duchy, and at the same time approved its 
course of action. The Prussian Government 
semi-officially announced that it had no de- 
signs against the grand-duchy, but was in- 
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clined to submit to arbitration its complaints 
relative to the violation of neutrality with a 
view to a claim for indemnity. An informal 
meeting of the Luxemburg deputies having 
heen held to consider the complaints of Count 
von Bismarck, and especially those regarding 
M. Cussy, the French consul, and the shelter 
afforded French soldiers, Herr Fohr, repre- 
sentative of the duchy at Berlin, was sent to 
Versailles to explain the facts to the King of 
Prussia.: The King replied that further explana- 
tion was expected, to justify the action of the 
Luxemburg Government. He hoped no future 
complications would arise. Diplomatic nego- 
tiations were impossible as long as the war 
continued. 

The Luxemburg Chamber of Deputies, in its 
session of December 21st, adopted an address 


proclaiming the attachment of the inhabitants 
to the ruling dynasty and institutions, = 
The British Cabinet, while protesting against — 
the attitude of Prussia toward Luxemburg, in- 
timated that the proceeding of Prussia in this 
question was analogous to that of Russia with 
regard to the treaty of 1856. Count Bismarck, 
in reply, denied this analogy, saying that, while 
Russia aimed at the abrogation of the Treaty 
of Paris, Prussia fully acknowledged the Treaty 
of London, and had no desire to be relieved 
from its obligations. But the renewal of a 
violation of the neutrality compact by either 
Luxemburg or France would necessarily cause 
the occupation of the neutral territory by the 
German army, the Prussian Government being 
determined to remove all similar obstacles to 
its strategical movements. 1G, 
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MACLISE, Dantet, R. A., an eminent Brit- 
ish painter, born in Cork, Ireland, January 25, 
1811; died in London, April 26, 1870. In early 
childhood he showed great talent for drawing, 
but was placed as clerk in a banking-house in 
Cork, which at the age of sixteen he left, and 
proceeding to London became a student in the 
Royal Academy. Here he labored with zeal 
and perseverance, and during his course of 
study received all the medals for which he 
competed, including the gold medal twice suc- 
cessively. The summer of 1830 he spent in 
studying the galleries and ateliers of Paris, and 
during that time and the two next years he 
worked diligently, making designs and sketches 
for booksellers, contributing caricatures to 
Fraser's Magazine, and painting portraits. Mr. 
Maclise derived the inspiration for one of the 
first three pictures he exhibited at the British 
Institution from that scene of Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh wherein Mokanna unveils his features 
to Zelica. Some of his other paintings were 
‘“ All-hallow Eve,’ and a ‘‘Love Adventure of 
Francis I. with Diana of Poictiers.” These 
established his fame, and he ceased to cultivate 
portrait-painting, at which he labored more 
from necessity than taste. In 1835 he exhibited 
the ‘‘Ohivalrous Vow of the Ladies and the 
Peacock,” and the Royal Academy, appreciating 
the ability he displayed in this work, elected 
him one of their Associates. This was followed 
by paintings showing great versatility and 
power of delineation. England in the days of 
chivalry, the plays of Shakespeare, and Italian 
scenes, furnished subjects for his brush, and 
were all treated with masterly skill, In 1841 
he was elected a member of the Royal Academy. 
From that time he retained the place of one of 
the first painters in popularity, though he had 
to endure his share of adverse criticism, owing 
to the wide difference between his style and 
that of other painters. In 1842 his chief work 
was “The Play Scene” in Hamlet, which forms 


a leading attraction in the Vernon Gallery at 
the Kensington Museum. He executed in the 
same year ‘‘The Return of the Knight” and 
“The Origin of the Harp.” In 1843 appeared 
his ‘‘Actor’s Reception of the Author, Gil 
Blas;” and in the following year “The Lady 
released by Sabrina from the Enchanted Chair,” 
In 1847 he executed his famous design of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages.” After that time his 
chief pictures were ‘‘ The Spirit of Chivalry ” 
and “The Spirit of Justice,” both painted in 
oil and fresco for the apartments in the British 
House of Lords. In 1854 he exhibited a large 
and important picture, representing the mar- 
riage of Strongbow and Eva, at the time of the 
English invasion of Ireland, during the reign 
of Henry II.. Among the smaller works of Mr. 
Maclise were a set of drawings, forty-two in all, 
illustrative of the Norman Conquest, exhibited 
by him in 1856, which made considerable im- 
pression. He had, up to the time of his death, 
charge of the execution of a series of cartoons 
to be painted in fresco for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, illustrative of the principal events, in 
England’s naval and military records. Of 
these, ““The Death of Nelson,” and “The 
Meeting of Blicher and Wellington after the 
Battle of Waterloo,” were engraved on a large 
scale, in line, for the Art Union, and a fine 
picture of the former was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1866. After the refusal by Sir 
E, Landseer in 1866 of the presidency of the 
Royal Academy, it was offered to Maclise, who 
also declined the honor. 

MAINE. ‘The Legislature met on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of January, and adjourned Thurs- 
day, March 24th, after having passed 336 acts 
and 105 resolves, which were approved by the 
Governor. 

A bill to abolish the penalty of capital punish- 
ment occupied a great deal of the time of the 
session, but was finally lost in the House by a 
vote of fifty-six to sixty-nine. <A bill to increase 
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the stringency of the prohibitory liquor law 
passed both Houses without opposition, and 
became a law, the Governor affixing his signa- 
ture for that reason alone, as he stated in his 
message returning the act. A general incorpo- 
ration act was passed, providing for the forma- 
tion of manufacturing and other corporations, 
without special legislation. The act passed by 
the Legislature of 1869, providing for reviews 
in criminal. cases, was repealed. An act was 
passed creating the office of Insurance Com- 
missioner, and providing that the business of 
insurance of any kind shall only be carried on 
in the State by companies found by him to be 
solvent. Stringent acts for the protection of 
fish and game were passed. 
_. The following is the Federal census of 
Maine, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Androscoggin .......... 85,885 29,726 
MAF OOSLOOKN. 28 ie enccktes 29,609 22,479 
Cumberland............. 82,020 5,591 
PLLPATREEIN So oiohe)s acim oignaisie, > 18,807 20,403 
Mancocks.!. O14. 93 36,470 87,757 
FRENREREEE coi sassy bis 53,205 55,665 
BER TR NI ee iser' sexton 0: eyaus.ca.26 80,822 82,716 
Mimcolnz Si 45. kOe. 25,597 27,860 
Oxford... Pes cho. 8! 83.488 86,698 
CNODSCOL. v9.0.0 oe ofae soe 74,691 "4,731 
PHISCATAGWIS sos. Sects tes 14,403 15,032 
Sagadahoc :? .c7. Qc. 18,803 21,790 
POMETBCL ok oie cfeew ds om» 384,611 36,753 
RIG ciclacieispis «sie ss 84,525 87,447 
- Washington....... aah di! 43,343 42,534 
ROE Mara. Haste ereyth De 60,174 62,107 
otal. goss. 626,463 628,279 


On the 15th of June the Republican State 
- Convention was held in Augusta, and was the 
largest ever assembled in the State, 1,294 dele- 
gates being present, and the voting consuming 
two hours. Sidney Perham was nominated for 
Governor. 
The convention adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the vast and varied 
natural resources of our State, and hold that it should 
-be the constant effort of every department of the 
State government, by a wise, uniform, and farseeing 
State policy, to develop these resources, and bring 
them into active operation, and thus to furnish profit- 
able employment for our industrious’ people, and a 
home market for the produce of our farms, and to 
stay the tide of emigration from our State, and in- 
crease our wealth and population. 

Resolved, That while we would maintain and pre- 
serve the sacredness of the public debt of the State 
and nation, and favor the gradual payment of the 
same according to the letter and spirit of the contract. 
we are also in favor of a reduction of the burdens 0 
taxation, internal and external, so far as consistent 
with public credit and a wise regard to all the in- 
dustrial interests of the country, and we are opposed 
to fostering one branch of industry at the expense of 
another, but hold that the burdens and the benefits 
should be equally distributed. — 

Resolved, That the shipping interests of the State 
and nation demand the care and protection of the 
Government, and the adoption of such measures as 
shall relieve the owners and builders of vessels, 

Resolved, That we renew our adhesion to the princi- 

les of prohibition, and a vigorous and impartial en- 
forcement of the laws to that end. ; 
- Resolved, That we have ontire confidence in the 
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ability, integrity, and patriotism of the Hon. Sidney 
Perham, the nominee of this convention, and that, as 
additional evidence of the fidelity of the people of 
Maine to true Republican principles, we propose to 
elect him by a triumphant majority. 


On the 23d of June the Democratic State 
Convention met at Portland, and, after an ex- 
cited discussion, adjourned to meet in Bangor 
on the 16th of August, by a vote of 262 to 165. 
The convention reassembled at Bangor on the 
16th of August, and nominated as candidate 
for Governor General Charles W. Roberts. 
The convention then adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the national Administration has 
proved a failure. It has violated its sacred pledges 
to the people. It promised them economy and faith- 
fulness in national affairs, but it has given them ex- 
travagance and corruption. It promised a republican 
form of government, but in many of the States it has 
established a military despotism, trying thereby to 
intimidate the people thereof, and make them sub- 
servient to their wicked rule. 

Resolved, That the ordinary expenses of the General 
and State Governments are swelled beyond all prece- 
dent and calculations by the enormous increase of the 
number and salaries of their officers. In this we find 
glaring evidence of the existence of a system which 
is rapidly cormupang the public service, robbing labor 
of the bread it has earned, and endangering the liber- 
ties of the people. 

eesolved, That the act passed by the last Legislature, 
which withdrew from the people of the several school- 
districts of this State the right to regulate the mode 
of educating their children as they might deem best, 
is one of the many dangerous attempts to abridge the 
rights of our citizens and abrogate a time-honored 
law and usage of this State. 

Fesolved, That the tariff for protection is mainly 
for the benefit of the wealthy and the monopolists ; 
that free trade is the right of the people. 

Resolved, That we invite the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the people of Maine, with whom ship-building 
and freighting have heretofore been successful pur- 
suits, to the fact that the seaboard of Maine languishes 
and daily grows worse because of vexatious taxation 


_ and the refusal of the Republican Administration to 


afford adequate legislation. 

Resolved, That, while the Democratic party is in 
favor of a judicious regulation by law of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, they are opposed to the present 
prohibitory law and the restoration of the State con- 
stabulary. 

Resolved, That the introduction of swarms of igno- 
rant and heathenish Asiatics into this country, to 
cheapen and degrade labor, is fraught with immense 
danger to the best interests of the country, and ought 
to be vigorously resisted. 

Resolved, That this convention, in presenting for 
the suffrage of the people of Maine the name of Gen- 
eral Charles W. Enea of Bangor as the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, recommend him as a citizen 
whose gallantry in the field is only equalled by his 
ability as a civilian, and his qualities as a gentleman 
and as one well fitted to discharge the duties of Chief 
Magistrate in such a manner as will promote the best 
interests of the State. 


Although the Democrats were hopelessly in 
the minority, the campaign was very vigorously 
conducted, and resulted as follows: Sidney Per- 
ham, 54,040; Charles W. Roberts, 44,534; Re- 
publican majority, 9,506. 

On the presidential vote in 1868 the Repub- 
lican majority was 26,986, and in 1869, with 
three candidates, the vote for Governor gave 
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the Republican candidate a majority of 12,406 
votes over the Democratic candidate, and of 
7,623 over both the Democratic and Temper- 
ance candidates combined. The election was 
one of an important character, as not only the 
Governor and members of the Legislature were 
to be elected, but also members of Congress, 
and indirectly a United States Senator, as the 
members of the Legislature then chosen were 
to elect a Senator for the full term. On this 
account both parties exerted themselves to the 
utmost to bring ont a full vote. 

The political complexion of the Legislature 


for 1871 is: 
Senate. House. Joint Ballot. 


Republicans..........++ 28 113 141 
Democrats .......2e0008 3 38 41 
Republican majority.... 25 75 100 


The common-school system of the State has 
been in a good and constantly-improying condi- 
tion during the year. The number of scholars, 
average attendance, and amount of money 
raised, were increased, while teachers were bet- 
ter paid than formerly. The expense of the 
common schools was about $750,000, or $8 a 
scholar. The Normal Schools have proved 
valuable auxiliaries in the school system; 
more than 600 young men and women have 
been connected with the two, upward of 
100 graduates have been sent out, and most of 
them are employed in the State. Committees 
and county supervisors are unanimous in com- 
mendation of the excellent work done by the 
normal students wherever employed in the 
State. 

The County Teaclters’ Institutes, established 
by the Legislature of 1870, have proved of 
great service, and more than 3,000 teachers 
were instructed at a cost of but $4,000. The 
Board of County Supervisors appointed by the 
same Legislature was not organized until May, 
but has been of great value. The measures 
which will be urged upon the Legislature of 
1871 will be the abolition of the district sys- 
tem, the employment of teachers by the Su- 
perintendent School Committee instead of by 
agents, compulsory attendance of scholars, and 
uniformity of text-books. 

At the State Reform School the year has 
been a profitable one in all respects. The re- 
port of the Superintendent gives the following 
facts in reference to the school: 

Whole number of boys received into the school 


SINCO! TES OPENIAG. 5 oes is cok hs bss Se ween cone 1,222 
Number of boys in school December 1, 1869... 183 
Whole number in school during year.......... 254 
Number who have violated trust.............. 
Escaped. cs sca sewers ohwaiveedhinesinita te Oy tke 4 
Allowed to gq on trials: ..0 cs ken: « cee sien ss 19 
Pardoned by Governor. .......s...0e2eeceecee 
Whole number remaining December 1, 1870... 160 


There is a balance in the treasury of the in- 
stitution of $2,843.46, 
_ The Insane Hospital has been crowded dur- 
ing the year to its utmost capacity, and the 
new wing which was completed in November 
does not afford the desired relief. The entire 


expenditures have been $91,149.28 ; receipts, 
$88,272.92. py pi 
There were in the hospital, December 1, 


1869, 837 patients—158 males and 179 females. — 


There have been admitted since, 1830—66 males 
and 64 females—making a total of 467 under 
treatment. The condition of the discharged 
is as follows: Recovered, 48—19 males and 29 
females; improved, 19—10 males and 9 fe- 


males; unimproved, 18—11 males and 7 fe- — 


males. Eighteen males and nine females have 
died. The number of deaths is one-sixth les 

than last year. The longest time spent in the 
hospital, for any one of those who died, was a 
few months over twenty-five years; the short- 
est time was less than one week, while the 
average time was about two years and three 
months. The civil condition of those admitted 
during the year is as follows: 27 males and 26 
females are married; 82 males and 28 females 
are single; 6 are widowers and 11 are widows, 
Forty-two of the patients now in the hospital 
are supported entirely by the State; 252, being 
in indigent circumstances, receive State aid of 
$1.50 per week toward their support, while 50 
either pay their own bills or are supported by 
their friends. Since the opening of the hos- 
pital, in 1840, 8,639 patients have been admit- 
ted; 3,294 have been discharged, of whom 
1,489 recovered, 636 improved, 554 unim- 
proved, and 615 have died. Of the varied 
cases of insanity, a large proportion of those 
admitted have a morbid condition of brain, 
induced by dyspepsia. Healthful occupation 
has been found very beneficial in the treat- 
ment of this class. , 

The amount of receipts into the State Treas- 
ury, during the year 1870, is $4,924,164.12; 
cash in the Treasury, January 1, 1870, $235,- 
930.63. Total, $5,160,094.75. Whole amount 
of payments for the year 1870, $5,041,846.64; 
cash in the Treasury, December 31, 1870, $118,- 
248.11. Total, $5,160,094.75. 

The State debt, a year since, was $8,100,000, 
and by the payment of $25,000 to Massachu- 
setts, and $8,000, the balance of a loan created 
in 1855, the debt has decreased $33,000. 

The amount of sales of liquors by the State 
Commissioner to cities and towns, during the 
year 1869, was $95,195.65. A large majority 
of the cities, towns, and plantations in the 
State evidently have no agencies, or do not 
procure their liquors of the Commissioner. 

Of the sixty-nine State banks doing business 
in the State in 1863, at the time of the congres- 
sional enactment establishing a national cur- 
rency, and haying a capital of $8,008,000, fifty- 
seven have been replaced by national banks, 
four have been closed up without successors, 
three are in process of closing, and five, with 
a capital of $445,000, have been rechartered. 
Forty-nine of these banks are still bound to re- 
deem their outstanding circulation. 

The present number of savings-banks in the 
State is forty-three. The total deposits of the 
sayings-banks at the date of examination were 
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$15,829,791.52. There has been a large in- 
crease of loans on real estate and collaterals, 
while the amount on names has decreased in 
the sum of $414,614.75, still leaving the sum 
of $398,363.47, the larger part of which is in 
notes taken prior to the passage of the law of 
1869, prohibiting such loans. 

_The Board and Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion give an account of the first attempt to 
add to the population. from a foreign country. 
A commissioner sailed from the United States, 
April 30th, and arrived at Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, on the 16th of May. On the 25th of June, 
a colony of 51 souls—22 men, 11 women, and 
18 children—sailed from Gothenberg. On the 
23d, just four months from the passage of the 
act by the Legislature authorizing the enter- 
prise, and four weeks from the time they left 
Sweden, the emigrants were set down at their 
new home in the wilds of Maine, which is called 
‘“New Sweden.” In September, 12 other set- 
tlers arrived from Sweden, and, in October, 20 
more came. The colony now numbers 114 per- 
sons, of which 58 are men, 20 women, and 86 
children. 
_ A railroad war has interested the citizens of 
the entire State, and the issue is now in litiga- 
tion, large amounts of money and important 
legal questions being involved. The complaint 
comes from certain stockholders in the Maine 
Central Railway, against the corporation, and 
is based upon certain contracts dated May 12, 
1870, for the leasing to the Maine Central 
Railroad Company, by the Portland and Ken- 
nebec Railroad Company, of its railroad, de- 
pots, franchise, rolling-stock, and property of 
every description, for the term of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, and the assignment 
of the lease, held by the Portland and Kenne- 
bee Railroad Company, of the Somerset and 
Kennebec Railroad Company for a like term. 
These contracts further provide that the earn- 
ings of both roads shall, under the charge of 
the Maine Central, be appropriated for the lo- 
cation and building by the latter road of a new 
road from some point on their line in Danville 
to a point of junction with the Portland and 
Kennebec Railroad, and for a change of the 
gauge of their track and rolling stock to con- 

form with that now in use by the latter road. 

The complainants allege that these contracts 
are in fraud of the general right of the stock- 
holders in law and equity, and in violation of 
chapter 57, page 31, of the revised statutes 
of 1857, and they pray that all the defendants 
may be enjoined against making any change in 
the gauge or width of the Maine Central Rail- 
road or its rolling-stock, and against the con- 
struction of any new line of railroad from 
Danville junction to the Portland and Kenne- 
bec Railroad, and against the doing of any 
other act or thing under the contracts afore- 
said. 

The injunction was denied, and the merits 
of the case are now, being tried in an equity 
suif. 

Vou, x.—30 A 
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MAN —His Srature anp Bux. The Presi- 
dent of the English Anthropological Society, 
Dr. Beddoe, has recently been at the pains to 
endeavor to ascertain the stature and bulk of 
the men between 23 and 50 years of age in the 
British Isles, and the result of his observations 
has been printed in the memoirs of that so- 
ciety. He fixed upon the limits of age men- 
tioned, because at the age of 23 man is believed 
to have attained his full stature, and at that of 
50 to enter into the period of the decline of 
life. The plan pursued was to forward to 
country doctors and other scientifically-edu- 
cated persons, willing to take a little trouble for 
the interests of science, a formula to be filled 
up, requiring surname, age, birthplace, occu- 
pation, height, weight, and color of eyes, of as 
many men between the ages mentioned as 
each could examine. More wholesale statistics 
also helped out his researches, such as those 
furnishing the stature, bulk, etc., of the in- 
mates in county lunatic asylums, and the ofti- 
cial recruiting statistics of the War Office. 
His object for asking for names was to ascer- 
tain the extent of migrations that have taken 
place since they became general, as of Welsh 
into Liverpool, Highlanders into Glasgow, 
Cornish men into Devon, etc. 

The commentary made by Dr. Beddoe upon 
the facts he has gathered together is, however, 
lucid and ingenious. He divides England and 
Wales into five districts, based upon the char- 
acter of the industrial pursuits of the inhabit- 
ants, one being manufacturing, another min- 
ing, a third rural, a fourth more strictly 
agricultural, the fifth being the metropolis. 
Scotland forms a sixth district. This is his 
general summary for Great Britain: 


Average Average 


Occupations. Number. Stature. Weight. 
eee bes lbs. 

Miscellaneous out-door.. 174 5 7.56 142.11 
Clerks, etess adic deed 242 5 7.28 136.74 
Masons; etes./:. sts. tes -1 100 5. 7.18 189 12 
Laborers....... BP haw 834 Dayal 140.36 
Tron-workers............. 209 ieeyee as 140.22 
Wood-workers...... 200 5 7.08 137.07 
Bakers i ifs chins ob mc hipleionee 34 5 691 142.06 
IMITTOTS ic tieveitietacestemers aeete 67 5 6.91 188.21 
Tailors and shoemakers. . 135 5 6.89 134.49 
Miscellaneous in-door.... 835 5. 6.77 132.53 
Groomss.. casi s tiegasakisare 101 5 6.57 138.72 


When the individuals yielding these figures 
are sifted into their respective districts, the 
average height and bulk of the various work- 
ers come out differently. In the Sussex 
group the laborers stand next in height to 
those engaged in miscellaneous out-door oceu- 
pations; while in Kent these last fall below 
clerks, miners, laborers, wood-workers, those 
engaged in miscellaneous in-door occupations, 
and even grooms. Again, in Kent the 30 iron- 
workers measured are nearly at the bottom of 
the list, as far as stature is concerned, while 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire the 49 represent- 
atives of that industry head it. These differ- 
ences are explained by various suggestions. 
The iron-workers are to some extent picked 
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men, because in some processes So much ex- 
ertion and endurance of heat are required that 
none but strong youths adopt that branch of 
industry. In some counties, where the agri- 
cultural laborer is ill paid, the tall young men 
enlist, and so reduce the average height of 
those left on the soil; and in the neighbor- 
hood of the metropolis there is a special open- 
ing for strong tall men from the surrounding 
districts as railway porters, draymen, excava- 
tors, etc. 

The lunatic and criminal returns show the 
curious fact that lunatics and criminals are on 
the average shorter than sane and honest men; 
also that dark eyes and black or very dark hair 
are more common among lunatics than in the 
general population. Scottish criminals are 
taller than Scottish lunatics and English crim- 
inals; and these last are below the average 
lunatic in stature and weight. Town-bred 
criminals are strikingly inferior to country- 
born criminals. 

The private returns are, however, of a more 
pleasant interest; and the unravellings of the 
respective influences of race, soil, climate, and 
mode of life, are very suggestive. Roughly 
speaking, the natives of Scotland, and of the 
north and northeast of England, exceed in 
stature those of Wales and of the south and 
west of England; exceptions existing, notably, 
in the people of some of the large towns, and 
of some of the Hebrides in the northern divis- 
ion, and in those of Cornwall and the Scilly 
Tslands in the southern. The Highlanders are 
tall and bulky. The Lowlanders of the ancient 
Norse district of Caithness, considered by for- 
mer observers as the finest peasantry in Brit- 
ain, come out in this scrutiny as no bigger 
than their neighbors. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow townsmen are considerably smaller. 
The tallest men in Britain are found in Gal- 
loway, and the heaviest in Berwickshire. The 
borderers equal or surpass the average both in 
Scotland and England in both respects. The 
Danish counties, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, exclud- 
ing the manufacturing towns, produce men 
rather high in stature. Norfolk can boast of 
both stature and weight, especially in the 
Danish settlement of Flegg. Suffolk can boast 
of weight only. The Isle of Ely produces tall 
men; but the southern part of Cambridge, like 
the south-midland counties generally, can show 
but an undersized population. The native Lon- 
doner stands very low in the scale of stature. 

In the matter of weight, too, there is some 
peculiar information. Some Irish statistics 
show a remarkable uniformity in the several 
classes of returns relating to the weight of 
Irish peasants and laborers, which uniformity 
can only be attributed to the absence of cor- 
pulent persons. The average weight of an 
Irish peasant may be estimated at 138 pounds. 
The average weight of an Englishman is cal- 
culated at 145 pounds; and that of Scotsmen 
at 10 pounds higher. 


Foreign observations brought to bear upon 
these show that the 880 Gloucestershire men 
examined by Dr. Beddoe and his friends aver- 
age exactly the same height, and as nearly as 
possible the same weight, as the average adult 
inhabitants of Brussels. And the average 
weight of 40 Frenchmen, ascertained by Tenon, 
in 1783, is found to leave considerably less 
difference in favor of the southern Englishman 
than might be supposed from the popular be- 
lief in the superiority of the latter. In France 
only 77 per 1,000 are excluded by size from 
enlisting, the standard being 5 feet for troops of 
the line. In Northamptonshire 210 per 1,000 
are excluded because they are less than the 
regulation height of 5 feet 5 inches. In other 
counties there is a larger proportion; and in 
Herefordshire 417 persons out of every 1,000 
do not come up to the present regimental stand- 
ard of a soldier. Twenty Icelanders, weighed 
and measured for the purpose of this inquiry, 
yielded an average stature of 5 feet 8.5 inch- 
es and weight of 156 pounds. 

Looking at the facts in a comprehensive 
light, Dr. Beddoe finds a certain degree of 
conformity with the expectations a study of 
the various races and their settlements would 
naturally suggest. Wherever we know, from 
historical, topographical, or linguistic evidence, 
that the Scandinavian element is strong, we find 
stature decidedly high. Where there are Teu- 
tonic characteristics stature is low and weight 
high in proportion. The tall stature in some 
spots in Kent is accounted for by the presence 
of Jutes and Frisians. The same tall, large, 
red-haired people who occupied the Gram- 
pians in Agricola’s time do so at the present 
day, the atthor finds, without appreciable 
change. A remnant of the northern Kymri is 
located to the west of Clydesdale and in Upper 
Galloway ; and the same race, with a cross of 
the Teutonic element, abides still among the 
Cheviots and in Allandale, in South Northum- 
berland; a tall people, with light hair, dark 
eyes, and moderate weight. The Cornish men 
maintain the large stature for which they have 
been celebrated for some centuries. The 
average stature of fair-haired people, in Brit- 
ain generally, is higher than that of dark- 
haired men. Dark-haired men with light eyes 
are taller than others in Mull, Kenmore, Mar, 
and Lesmahagow. 

The supposition that climate influences stat- 
ure is unsupported. Differences of elevation 
seem to be also without consequences, except 
in the matter of corpulence, which does not 
oceur at high levels. 

But diet is found to have considerable con- 
sequences. The absence of luxuries, such as 
butcher’s meat and fermented drinks, does not 
exercise the least deleterious effect upon either 
stature or bulk; but absolute scantiness of food 
does. Where the stature is greatest, milk and 
meal appear to have furnished the staple food 
of the district in other parts of the country; 
and where white bread is eaten, and there is 
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but a limited supply of milk, as in the large 
towns, stature declines. 

To sum up, the author finds that the stature 
of man in the large towns of Britain is proved 
to be considerably below the standard of the 
nation ; and believes it possible that such deg- 
radation is hereditary and progressive. In 
Brussels it is the reverse of this, for there the 
inhabitants at the age of nineteen were found 
by MM. Quetelet and Villermé rather taller 
than those of the surrounding country. Wher- 
ever a race attains its maximum of physical 
development, it contains its maximum of abil- 
ity and energy. Thus the inhabitant of Oude 
or the Punjab is as superior in courage and 
energy to the puny Bengali as he is in bodily 
conformation. And Scotland in general, Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, parts of Yorkshire, 
ete., and Cornwall, are the portions of Great 
Britain which produce the finest and largest 
men, and it will be acknowledged that they 
also yield more than their share of ability and 
energy for the national benefit. 

MARYLAND. The Legislature of the State, 
holding biennial sessions, met on the 5th of 
January, and continued in session during the 
constitutional period of ninety days, and ad- 
journed on the 4th of March. . Its political 
complexion jvas unanimously Democratic. The 
session was an unusually interesting one, and 
a large number of bills became laws. The 
fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, having been submitted for ratification, 
was unanimously rejected. The subject of a 
new school law was early brought to the at- 
tention of the Legislature by the memorial 
of a cominittee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion addressed to the joint committee of the 
two Houses on education. The result of a care- 
ful consideration of this important subject was 
the passage, on the 4th of April, of an act pro- 
viding a general system of free public schools. 
Under the new law, the supervision of the 
schools is vested in a State board, county 
boards, and school-district boards. The State 
Board is composed, of four persons appointed 
by the Governor. . Their term of office is two 
years. The principal of the State Normal 
School is also ea officio a member of this board. 
The county board is composed of three mem- 
bers, who are appointed by the judges of the 
Circuit Court for the term of two years. In 
counties haying more than one hundred schools, 
five commissioners are to be appointed. The 
district boards are composed of three persons 
for each school, who are appointed by the 
county board of school commissioners, and hold 
office for one year. The general supervision 
of the school system is vested in the State 
Board, with the power to explain and enforce 
the law, and to decide all disputed questions 
arising under it. The county examiner is re- 
quired to deyote his whole time to the service 
of the public schools, and, in counties haying 
more than eighty-five schools, an assistant ex- 
aminer may be appointed. The schools are to 
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be kept open ten months in the year, and, if 
they are not open during seven and a half 
months in any year, the Comptroller is required 
to withhold one quarterly instalment of the 
public-school tax. <A State tax of ten cents on 
each one hundred dollars of taxable property 
throughout the State is to be levied annually for 
the support of schools. The total amount of 
taxes paid for these by colored citizens, together 
with all donations made for that purpose, is to 
be set aside for maintaining schools for col- 
ored children; and the boards of county 
school commissioners are authorized to appro- 
priate such additional sum as, in their judg- 
ment, may be needed to assist the schools for 
colored children. At this session, a registra- 
tion law was passed, applicable to the city of 
Baltimore. An important act on the subject 
of banking was passed. It declares that asso- 
ciations for carrying on the business of bank- 
ing may be formed by any number of persons, 
not less in any case than five, who shall enter 
into articles of association, which shall specify 
in general terms the object for which the asso- 
ciation is formed. 

Other measures of less importance were an 
insurance law, anew jury law, an act to protect 
oyster-beds and regulate the taking of oysters 
in the waters of the State, and an act for the 
protection of game in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, which are frequented by immense 
numbers of wild-fowl. A controversy, known 
as the “oyster war,’’ arose during the year 
between the State and Virginia, as to the juris- 
diction of Sangier Sound, which attracted no 
little public attention. Certain citizens of 
Maryland, duly licensed by the laws of that 
State, had been arrested by the Virginia au- 
thorities and their vessels confiscated, while 
they were fishing for oysters in that sound. It 
was claimed, on the part of Maryland, that the 
boundary between the States at this point was 
in dispute, and that no interference should be 
made with the citizens of Maryland pending 
its settlement. On the part of Virginia, it was 
contended that the arrested parties were fishing 
on the Virginia side of the conventional line 
agreed upon in 1868, by the chief oyster in- 
spectors of the two States, which line was to 
be observed till the final settlement of the 
boundary question. The arrested parties were 
subsequently released, and their property re- 
stored, and a joint commission agreed upon 
by the two States for the determination of the 
boundary. Subsequently, a similar question 
arose, with regard to the Pocomoke River, 
which had not been settled at the close of the 

ear. 
i Several railroad projects have been brought 
to the attention of the public, which, if carried 
out, will have an important bearing upon the 
commercial and industrial interests of the State. 
The most important of these have reference to 
the construction of arailroad between Danville 
and Lynchburg in Virginia, a distance of sixty- 
three miles, known as the Danville and Lynch- 
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burg Railroad. The importance to the State 
of Maryland of conipleting this line is shown 
in the majority report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the City Council of Baltimore, as 
follows: 


The staples of the South are articles of equal ne- 
cessity in modern trade, and experience has. proved 
the inability of any other region to compete in their 
production. Cotton alone, before the war, formed 
the basis of foreign commerce, and preserved the 
balance of exchange. How rapidly it is regaining its 
influence, is known to all. Add to this item the im- 
mense product of tobacco, and the importance of this 
trade is at once apparent. The rapid transportation 
required by modern commerce demands railroad fa- 
cilities for the moving of Southern staples, Their 
capacity for supporting railroads is sufficiently shown 
by the comparative value of the productions of the 
Southwest. Sixty pounds of cotton are worth $14; 
sixty pounds of wheat are not worth $1.40; sixty 

ounds of Indian-corn are worth about $1. What 

ecomes of this trade? The bulk of it is carried by 
water to the Northern ports and Europe; some of it 
reaches Baltimore by the same means, and a still 
smaller amount by the existing railroads. It is be- 
ginning to be especially attracted to us by our facility 
or freighting it to Europe by the line of steamers 
recently established. One of the most cogent reasons 
for striking for Southern trade is the great increase 
that must follow, in our Western and European com- 
merce, from making Baltimore a great depot for cot- 
ton and tobacco. But how are we to obtain it? Clearly 
we must preserve our coastwise connections. But it 
is patent to all that, when this trade once reaches the 
coast, we then meet our rivals—the Northern and 
European ports. Any plan, then, which would divert 
this trade from the sea-coast, and bring it directly to 
us by an interior line, should receive our support. A 
remedy is at hand. A glance at the map will shoy a 
vast system of railroads poreweng the Southern 
country, and converging at Danville, in Virginia. 
Another glance will show a continuous line of rail 
between Baltimore and Lynchburg, Between Lynch- 
burg and Danville there 1s a gap in our communica- 
tions with the far South. This the Lynchburg and 
Danville Railroad proposes to fill, thus opening to 
the city of Baltimore a direct communication by the 
shortest route, almost an air-line, to the richest to- 
bacco region of Virginia and North Carolina, and the 
cotton country of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
besides opening to us the shortest route for travel and 
freight with the cities of the’‘South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Nor must we overlook the almost inealeula- 
ble benefit to be derived by our merchants from the 
consequent investment in our city of the proceeds of 
the sale of cotton and tobacco, in the various articles 
of consumption sent to the Southern country, and in 
the different kinds of fertilizers, which have become 
the subject of such lucrative traffic. It is such a 
communication, in fact, that, were there no railroads 
at all connecting by this route with that region, we 
should esteem it the best policy of the city, looking 
to its future prosperity, to expend millions in ad- 
vancing a great trunk-line, believing that such outlay 
would realize even greater results, and in incompara- 
bly shorter time, than those achieved by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 


An ordinance was passed by the Council, 
granting the aid of the city by indorsing the 
bonds of the company to the amount of $750,- 
000. This ordinance was subsequently sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and failed to 
receive popular approval; but, owing to its 
importance, it is probable that further efforts 
will be made in favor of the enterprise. 

Early in March the City Council of Balti- 


. * + 
more passed an ordinance for the indorsem 


by the city of the bonds of the Western Mary: 


land Railroad Company, to the amount of $1,-_ 


400,000. The ordinance was subsequently sub- 


mitted to a vote of the people and ratified. The — 


construction of the road was at once begun, 


and at the end of the year had been completed — 


to Mechanicstown, distant sixty-two miles 
from Baltimore. Another project, having an 
important bearing upon the local interests of 
the State, was that of the Maryland Central 
Railroad Company. This company petitioned 
the city of Baltimore for aid to the extent of 
$400,000, to enable them to raise the sum 
of $1,500,000 for the purpose of building a 
road from Baltimore to the junction of the 
Philadelphia and Media Railroad with the Port 
Deposit road, at a point near the Susquehanna 
River. This road will pass through the most 
populous and fertile sections of Harford and 
Baltimore Counties, and will open a direct 
route to the Reading coal-fields. The aid of 
the city was also asked in behalf of the Kent 
County road, which is to extend from Rock 
Hall, on the Chesapeake Bay, twenty miles 
from Baltimore, to Chestertown, thence via 
Kennedyville to Massey’s Cross Roads, there 
to form a junction with the Kent and Queen 
Anne road leading from Centreville, and con- 
nect the Delaware road at Townsend Station, 
a point twenty-nine miles south of Wilmington, 
Del. It is estimated that the completion of 
this road will bring Baltimore about two hours 
nearer the southern counties of the Eastern 
Shore than Philadelphia now is, and will make 
the former city the market for most of the 
Maryland and much of the Delaware trade. 

A subject much agitated by the people, and 
which oceupied a large share of the attention 
of the Legislature during nearly the whole 
session, was the relation of the State with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, which 
was finally carried into the courts. 

The election held in November was for 
members of Congress, and resulted in the 
choice of the following candidates of the Dem- 
ocratic party: first district, Samuel Hamble- 
ton; second district, Stevenson Archer; third 
district, Thomas Sevan; fourth district, John 
Ritchie; fifth district, William H. Merrick. 
The whole vote for Congress was 124,108, and 
the Democratic majority 19,015. This elec- 
tion was noteworthy as being the first time 
the negroes of the State exercised the elective 
franchise granted them by the fifteenth amend- 
ment. A celebration was held in Baltimore 
on the 19th of May in honor of the passage of 
this amendment, when, among others, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed, which may 
serve to indicate the views of the newly-en- 
franchised voters on public affairs : 


Whereas, This mass meeting is assembled to cele- 
brate the ratification of the fifteenth amendment; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we offer our united thanksgiving to 
Almighty God that by His wonderful providence we 
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stand to-day not only freemen, but vested with the 
Tight of suffrage as equal citizens in the land of our 

Lresolued, That under God we owe the great result 
which this day’s proceedings celebrate to the Repub- 
lican Congress of the United States, to the great Re- 
publican party of the country, and to the illustrious 
pa cier and statesman who now occupies the presi- 

ency. 

esolued, That to President Grant we tender our 
warm Ber denen that his first words in office 
were for the fifteenth amendment, and that his 

Wise and patriotic policy has so essentially contributed 
to its ratification that he has the merit and the glory 
which no American has had since Washington, of 
consummating in peace as President what he won in 
war as the leader of the armies of his country. 

Resolved, That we pledge the newly-enfranchised 
vote in Maryland to the Republican party, and that 
we look forward with confidence ei satisfaction to 
the day—not long to be waited for—when we shall 
aid in placing our beloved State in line with the Re- 
publican States of the Union. 

Resolved, That education is not so much the quali- 
fication for suffrage, as a right secured by sufirage, 
and that we claim the right of education for all the 
children of the State, and exhort all our people to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to educate 
themselves and their children. 

Kesolved, That we cherish the strongest interest in 
the prosperity of all the interests of this State and 
of all its people, and that we pledge ourselves that 
there shall be no cause to regret that a new body of 
citizens and voters are now, with fresh hopes and 
free hands, and a bright outlook into the future, to 
take their places in the contest of life as equal com- 
petitors, able to promote the welfare of the State and 
of the country as they never did or could do as serfs 
or slaves. 


On the 9th of September, and about two 
months prior to the election, the Republican 
State Executive Committee addressed a com- 
munication to Governor Bowie, petitioning him 
forthwith to call an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, for the purpose of authorizing an exten- 
sion of the time for registration. In the ac- 
companying preamble and resolutions the 
grounds on which this request was based were 
stated as follows: : 


Whereas, It is believed that at least sixty thou- 
sand persons are entitled to be registered as voters, 
under the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, and it has been represented 
to this committee that the time prescribed in said 
section of the registration law of the State of Mary- 
land is not sufficiently long to Lobe to all citizens 
of the United States the same and equal opportunity 
to become registered as voters; and 

Whereas, It is further reported that vacancies exist 
in many of the districts of the counties of the State, 
in the officers of registration, which vacancies have 
not been filled, thus practically nullifying the provi- 
sions and requirements of the act of Congress enfor- 
cing the right of persons to vote; now, therefore, be it 

Fesolved, That the attention of his Excellency the 
Governor be and is hereby most respectfully directed 
to the limited time allowed by the act of Assembly 
referred to, within which the registrars are authorized 
to comply with the act of Congress aforesaid. , 

Resolved, That we feel justified in appealing to his 
Excellency, as the representative of the whole people 
in the State, to call forthwith an extra session of the 
Legislature for the purpose of extending the time of 
registration, in order that every qualified voter may 
have full and ample opportunity to exercise the 
elective franchise; and that we confidently hope, 
from the fair and impartial course he has heretofore 
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pursued in the execution of the laws, that he will 
not deny this appeal. 


Governor Bowie declined to accede to this 
request on the ground that, under the provisions 
of the law, ample time was given to all persons 
to register who were entitled to do so under the 
fifteenth amendment, and that the reasons sét 
forth would not justify the expense of an extra 
session of the Legislature. To the further com- 
plaint that there were vacancies to be filled, the 
Governor replied that he was ‘not aware of a 
single vacancy, spoken of in the resolutions, 
existing at present, or having existed for a 
fortnight past among the registrars,” and closed 
by saying: 

Could I believe that any considerable number of 
voters would be deprived of the elective franchise by 
the causes stated in your resolutions, I would not 
hesitate to convene the Legislature, notwithstanding 
my great objection to extra sessions, and the opposi- 
tion of the people of Maryland generally to them. 
You cannot have forgotten the strong pressure used 
in the winter of 1869 for an extra session, and how 
much opposed the Republican party was to my calling 
one then. You will remember that, when convened, 
the constitution allows the session to continue thirty 
days. The expense might be very great to the State, 
and, asl am fully convinced that no one need be kept 
from the ballot-box by want of time to register, I am 
constrained respectfully to decline the request of your 
committee. 


The receipts into the Treasury from all 
sources, for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1870, amounted to $2,522,478.93. The 
disbursements for the same period were 
$2,475,069.17; and there remained in the 
Treasury at the close of the fiscal year the 
sum of $492,750.17. The aggregate funded 
deht of the State, for which interest has to be 
provided, is $13,317,475.77, of which the sum 
of $6,052,888.88 is sterling debt, on which the 
interest is payable in London. To meet these 
liabilities the State has available assets to the 
amount of $7,317,420.03, leaving the sum of 
$6,000,055.74, on which the interest must be 
provided by taxation, until the stocks now 
styled unproductive shall become remunerative 
to a sufficient extent to balance the account. 

The number of schools in operation in the 
State during the year was-1,347, and of enrolled 
scholars 75,402. The sum of $486,336 was paid 
for teachers’ salaries, and $68,109 for school- 
books. The total expenditures for school pur- 
poses were $751,310. These statistics are all 
exclusive of the city of Baltimore. The Agri- 
cultural College is in a prosperous condition, as 
well as the Baltimore Female College, the latter 
having 128 pupils. The State contains 123 
schools for colored children, with 5,458 pupils, 
but the only official support tendered them is 
the meagre proportion of taxes paid by colored 
citizens, which in 1869 amounted to $951.26. 
The number of schools in the city of Baltimore 
is 119, with 23,913 pupils. The amount paid 
during the year by the city for schools for 
colored children was $26,822.08. 

The following statement, prepared by the 
special committee of the House of Delegates 
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on retrenchment, and submitted to the Legis- 
- lature at its session this year, shows the expenses 
and assessed value of property in the different 
counties of the State: 


| Total E Assessed Value of | Relative Ex- 

p ly Expenses, | Asses alue 0; KBE ng oe 
COUNTIES. 1869. Property. pees ae 

Alleghany.......- $16,337 11 $15,713,000 | 10 cents. 
Anne Arundel. ... 16,363 66 10,573,754 |15 * 
Baltimore.......- 27,668 61 89,744,251 i? a’ 
Calvert... 20s cscs 8,698 37 2,169,506 | 17 FS 
Caroline.......... 6,274 39 4.169.658 | 15 bie 
Oarrolle.t. fc... .75 6,863 09 16,693,510 4 Ep 
Cecil. ....0ss5. 7,430 46 14,078,062 5 a 
Charles....... 677 52 3,106,885 | 24 ‘ 
Dorchester.. 7.998 68 6,116,902 | 12 ef 
Frederick... 22,788 49 26,036,066 Bis, (fF 
hs eee 11,917 36 12,769,356 9 + 
Howard 6,581 59 7,200,637 a 
antes ere 7,973 64 8,056,493 9 4 
Montgomery...... 5,925 03 TIST511 4 fa 
Prince George's... 10,516 13 8,852,675 | 12 re 
Queen Anne’s.... 6,505 09 8,603,349 Yes oSe 
St. Mary’s........ 6,128 69 3,004,311. | 20 ‘* 
Somerset......... 5,590 10 3,609,157 | 15 ve 
“ip SACRE 10,958 96 77,531,353 | 14 ES 
Washington...... 12,967 34 20,110,781 6 st 
Wicomico........ 4,684 03 4,439,463 | 15 e 
Worcester..*..... 8,909 68 4,521,668 | 19 oe 


In the city of Baltimore there were issued 
during the year 3,012 permits for brick build- 
ings, besides 696 for sheds and improvements. 
There were issued, in 1867, 1,800 permits, and 
in 1869, 2,879, showing an increase of 133 for 
the year. The number of new houses erected 
was 2,836, which, atan average of seven persons 
to each house, would represent an increased 
population of 19,852 inhabitants. There were 
5,249 transfers of property during the year as 
against 4,216 the year previous, and an increase 
in the taxable value of the real estate of the 
city of $6,615,275 as against $5,641,178 during 
the year 1868, which was one of general pros- 
perity. The increase is above three per cent. 
on the whole assessed value, which was about 
$203,000,000. The rate of taxation was $1.50 
on $100, against $1.60 on $100 for 1869, The 
whole amount raised by taxation was about 
two million and a quarter dollars. The cen- 
sus returns made during the year by the United 
States authorities, as compared with the same 
statistics for 1860, are as follows: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Alleghany ........ 38,536 28,348 
Anne Arnundel.... 24,457 23,900 
Baltimore........... 330,741 266,553 
GOPVORE Senos cesas sags 9,865 10,447 
Carole tir: seh vee cece 12,101 11,129 
Carroll. 72 desert sae vs 28,619 24,533 
Ceci, igecesehdacsren en 25,874 23,862 
OCRAVIOS5s.< ackacenen ms ee 15,738 16,517 
Dorchester............6. 19.458 20,461 
Proderieky.cs-ue asians 47,572 46,591 
Parlon:< 2“. .antreaae 22,605 23,415 
Howard Sak we eras emilee 14,150 13,338 

ON ET. Rieihe e shiatee's he ae 17,102 13,267 
Montgomery............ 20,563 18,322 
Prince George’s........ 21,138 23,327 
Queen Anne’s.......... 16.171 15,961 
Dt (Marys. esc. - ape 14,944 15,213 
Somerset ssane sete eee 18,190 24,992 
WalHOt = aes cee eee | 16,137 14,795 
Washington .:.......... 34,712 Src 
Wicomico: jc acs cs eeeee 15,802 81,417 
MOTCOSEOE. SA 4 oscc8 coi | 16,419 20,661 

Motale cei cheat 780,894 687,049 
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According to the same authority, the popula- 
tion of the city of Baltimore is 267,354, which 
places it sixth in point of population amon. 
the cities of the United States. r 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Legislature which 
convened at the beginning of the year, con- 
tinued in session until the 23d of June, a pe- 
riod of 170 days, during which time 409 bills 
and 87 resolutions were passed. The unneces- 
sary length of the sessions, for two or three 
years, has caused much impatience among the 
people, and has led the Governor to recom- 
mend the adoption of biennial sessions if the 
evils cannot be remedied in any other way. 
‘“‘ The conviction is prevalent,” he says, ‘ that 
our general laws are well settled, and that the 
constant liability to change incident to annual 
sessions, half a year in length, is very injurious 
to business, and wholly unnecessary. Probably 
a Legislature sitting once in two years would 
meet all the real wants of the community. 
Now, there is scarcely time to learn the results 
of a law, before it may be altered or repealed. 
The cost of yearly sessions is a circumstance 
not to be disregarded, the expense now reach- 
ing annually’ nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. Half of this would be saved to our 
tax-payers, already too heavily burdened.” P 

The prohibitory law formed a prominent 
topic of discussion, and was amended so as to 
permit the sale of ale, porter, cider, strong beer, 
lager beer, in towns and cities that do not pro- 
hibit such sale. The Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of the Knights of St. Crispin was char- 
tered merely as a charitable institution, with a 
right to invest its funds in codperative associ- 
ations, <A bill of great importance to Boston 
was passed, creating a commission to lay out 
one or more public parks in or near the city; 
the bill to be submitted tothe voters of the city 
at the annual election in November, and be- 
fore becoming a law to receive a two-thirds 
vote in its favor. It failed, by a few votes, to 
obtain the requisite popular majority. Efforts 
were made to pass ten-hour and eight-hour la- 
bor laws, but without success. An act was 
passed requiring assessors of cities and towns 
to make returns of the aggregate amount of 


the indebtedness of such cities or towns, for 


which notes, bonds, or other similar evidences 
of debt, the payment of which is not provided 
for by the taxation of the then current year, 
were outstanding on the 1st of May then 
next preceding ; also a concise statement of the 
various purposes for which such indebtedness 
was incurred, and the amount incurred for 
each purpose. A compliance with this law 
will furnish the statistics for ascertaining at a 
glance the financial condition of every town 
in the Commonwealth; and the returns from 
year to year will show the growth and pros- 
perity of the State. 

One of the most important subjects before 
the Legislature, and one which received a large 
share of the attention of that body, as well as 
of the general public, had reference to the 
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Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad. In 1867 
and 1868, that corporation had, upon its appli- 


cation to the Legislature, obtained aid which, 


with an additional subsidy voted by the Legis- 


lature in 1869, amounted to $5,000,000. For 
this amount, scrip was issued from time to 


time upon the approval of the Governor and 
Council. It was stated by the directors, in their 
application to the Legislature in 1869, that this 
amount, together with the funds in hand, 


would be suflicient to complete the road to 


Fishkill. Early in January of this year it was 
ascertained by the Governor that the directors, 
owing to heavy losses sustained in speculating 
in the stock of the company, were about to 
apply for further State aid, and to an amount 
much larger than had been generally supposed 
necessary to complete and equip the road. 
Tnder these circumstances a committee of the 
Council was appointed to investigate the affairs 
ofthe company. The Governor, in his message 
transmitting to the Legislature the report of 
this committee, says that this report shows 
conclusively that, at the time the grant of 
$5,000,000 was passed, the statement of the 
directors, that it would be sufficient to com- 
plete the road to Fishkill, was correct; but that 
at that very time a portion of the money was 
invested in the bonds and stock of the corpo- 
ration, which were held in the expectation and 
hope of an advance in price; that, in addition 
to this, the directors had pledged a large amount 
of the bonds for advances, instead of selling 
them in the usual way; that in November, 
1869, many of the bonds had been sold at re- 
duced prices to pay the advances, and the re- 
sult was a larger loss to the corporation than 
if they had been sold in the market at the 
time of their issue; that this loss, however, 
did not affect the State so directly as the loss 
arising from the speculation in the stock, which 
in one item alone was shown to be $1,500,000 ; 
that the authority of the directors, by the act 
of incorporation, to take this course, was at 
least doubtful, and as trustees of a great corpo- 
ration they certainly had no warrant for thus 
employing the money placed in their hands. 
“ Under these circumstances,” says the Govern- 
or, ‘‘I feel bound to continue to withhold my 
assent for any further issue of the bonds of the 
State until the whole matter has been passed 
upon by the Legislature, and the Council have 
fully concurred with me in this decision.” Up 
to this time scrip to the amount of $3,600,000 
had been issued in aid of the company. The 
affairs of the company are set forth in the re- 
port of the investigating committee, as follows: 


Cashtin Banks 25... 25. Sica’ mitts -eelaz as $2,000,000 
Acceptances of the Erie Railroad............... 1,574,000 
Berdell Mortgage Bonds, after deducting $4,000,- 

000 for deposit with State Treasurer, and 

$533,000 for redemption of outstanding bonds, 

estimated at 80 percent.......---.....---++--- 3,632,000 
Tf to these amounts we add State loan, which, if 

granted, will be available from time to time as 

the work progresseS.....---e+sserseesserrcees 3,000,000 
Fifty thousand shares of capital stock, at 20 

CONUS etl icin deiclp er cid s oldois bb fetes itis Minka ate. clatae 1,000,000 


available means of the company in July, 1868, upon 
Ace they relied to enable them to complete the 
road, 


This exhibit is made the starting-point 
of the investigation. The Berdell mort- 
gage, before referred to, is a mortgage dated 
March 19, 1866, of the entire road and fran- 
chise of the company to R. H. Berdell and 
two others, trustees, for $20,000,000 of bonds 
of $1,000 each, to be invested by said trustees 
for the purpose of providing for and retaining 
all existing mortgage debts and prior liens, 
and completing and equipping the road. One 
provision of this mortgage is, that the trustees 
shall retain enough of said bonds to take up 
all the old prior mortgages on the road. It ap- 
pears that on July 30, 1868, the company had 
exchanged 


Berdell bonds for prior mortgage bonds....... $5,963,000 
Sold'tos Brie Raihoadscac a oecee cio ecm emence 5,000,000 
MaRingver . 5 sivasceos se aters ccc cen st ae $10,963,000 


Leaving to company and held to take up all un- 

derlying bonds, and for general use of the 

COMPANY esas metas ects nscioome nana $9,037,000 
It appears on page eighteen of said document 

seven, that the old bonded debt not then re- 


MINEMAVASTS MELT. caiclaoe Sala picts aeilecis ov Kes ves inee 2,790,800 


Heavinio ete es eae AE AYA GeIRHE $6,246,200 


terms of the act of 1867, to secure the State. 4,000,000 


Balance to be used in construction.. ........ $2,246,200 
Value at that time estimated at 80 per cent.... $1,796.960 


Subsequently three directors of the compa- 
ny were substituted as trustees, thus making 
the company substantially both mortgagor and 
mortgagee of its own property. These trustees 
did not retain Berdell bonds enough to take up 
the remaining prior mortgage bonds amounting 
to $2,790,800, but issued the whole $9,037,000 
to themselves, and used them solely for the gen- 
eral purposes of the company, viz., $3,600,000 
of them were deposited in the State Treasury, 
and the balance, $5,437,000, were pledged as 
collaterals at fifty instead of eighty per cent. 
The actual cash receipts of the company since 
July 1, 1868, were $10,899,155.35 ; the actual 
cash payments for the same period were $11,- 
394,683.15, of which $6,063,172.63 were ex- 
penses incurred in the construction of the 
road. 

The matter was taken up in the Legislature, 
and a bill was introduced for a further loan of 
$3,500,000 to the company, in addition to the 
original loan of $5,000,000, which, with certain 
resolves relating to the foreclosing of the so- 
called Berdell mortgage, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, The committee re- 
ported adversely; but the bill, with several 
alterations, passed both Houses a few days be- 
fore the adjournment of the Legislature, but 
was vetoed by the Governor. The bill failed 
to pass over the veto of the Governor. A sub- 
stitute was immediately introduced, but the 
two Houses failed to agree on its provisions, 
and the adjournment of the Legislature pre-. 
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vented further action. Soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature the Supreme Court of 
the State placed the property of the company 
in the hands of a receiver, after a careful and 
protracted hearing, which demonstrated that 
the corporation was hopelessly insolvent. Pro- 
ceedings were subsequently had in the United 
States courts under the bankrupt act of Con- 
gress. These proceedings were resisted by 
the company, on the ground that a railroad 
corporation was not within the purview of the 
bankrupt act, but Judge Shepley, of the United 
States Oircuit Court, decided that such a cor- 
poration was within the meaning of the act, 
and might be adjudged bankrupt. The Goy- 
ernor, referring to these proceedings in his 
message to the Legislature of 1871, says: ‘‘The 
early completion of the road is most desirable, 
and no doubt the work will be resumed as 
soon as the courts are able to unrayel its com- 
plicated affairs and to give the rightful owners 
possession.” 

The financial policy adopted by the State 
has produced economy in expenditure, and 
fully sustained the credit of the Commonwealth 
at home and abroad. The total amount of in- 
debtedness is stated at $28,269,881.93, which 
is classified as follows: 


Loans to railroad corporations $9,483,920 00 
IW EMOANS) oc lajsioisiaicieie soe emcee 16,573,244 00 
Ordinary loans..............+- 1,070,000 00 
ERG tales ater setae ————- $27,127,164 00 
1,142,717 93 


Making the total funded and unfunded debt $28,269,881 93 

The sinking funds for the redemption of this 
debt now amount to more than $15,000,000. 

The productive resources of the Common- 
wealth directly applicable under existing laws 
to the redemption of this debt are considered 
ample for that purpose. 

Deducting the sinking funds, and other 
resources set apart for the payment of the 
public debt, the indebtedness of the State 
amounts to $18,269,881.93. Within the last 
eight years more than $12,000,000 have been 
expended for the relief of the disabled soldiers 
and their families, and the families of the slain. 
In addition to this, more than $16,000,000 have 
been paid in bounties to soldiers since 1861. 

In October, 1868, the deposits in the savings- 
banks of the State reached the sum of $56,883, - 
828.55. Since that date the increase has been 
as follows: 


SHOIMHOTALVAOGUE aos pica mecs arnt cer sce sete 


Amount in Increase over previous year, 


ASOT ts as Os $83,604,460 72 .......... $12,699,319 40 
ISOS i vei tae 97,408,360 84 .,......., 13,803,899 62 
TOO pinnate 114,801,608 23.0.0... 17,393,247 89 
AOTC casters ASB REA RTL HOt ieee ee 23,430,663 36 


In seven years the increase in the amount 
of deposits in these institutions has been over 
$80,000,000, while the increase for the present 
year has been equal to more than forty per 
cent. of the total amount on deposit in 1863. 
It is very evident that a large share of this in- 
crease is not the savings of labor. The invest- 
ments have been found to be safe, and almost 
as remunerative as in other money corporations, 
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where the funds are not so readily at the com- 
mand of the owners. In his message to the 
Legislature of 1871, the Governor calls atten- 
tion to the rivalry of the savings-banks in. the 
exaction of high rates of interest on their 
loans, and recommends some legislation to re- 
strain the abuse. He says further: 

I again call your attention to the propriety of en- 
larging the amount of deposits which may be made 
by any one person. I can perceive no possible harm 
to the public in such an increase, but, on the con- 
trary, much deception would be avoided if the de- 
positors be permitted to place considerable amounts 
in banks convenient to their places of residence. 

The rate of taxation on deposits in these institu- 
tions is only about one-half the average rate of the 
State. Owing to the great changes in our financial 
affairs, the drift of these institutions is, to become 
ordinary money corporations, and it is questionable 
whether such a great relief from the public burdens 
is longer justifiable. An increase of the tax would 
also tend to check the establishment of new banks 
where there are enough already for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. In most of our large towns and 
cities there is no real necessity for more banks. 


The work on the Hoosac Tunnel has pro- 
gressed favorably during the year, and par- 
ticularly during the last six months. On the 
1st of January, 1870, there had been completed 
on the east end section 6,121 feet, and 4,505 
at the west end, making an aggregate of 11,026 
feet, with 14,005 feet to be completed. The 
depth of the central shaft was 798 feet, with 
232 additional to be done. The cost of the 
work done up to that time was not far from 
$500,000. On the 1st of January, 1871, there 
had been completed at both ends 18,622 feet, 
or very nearly 2,4, miles. The distance remain- 
ing was 11,409 feet, or very nearly 2,2, miles, 
This shows a gain for the year 1870 of 2,596 
feet, or very nearly half a mile. The central 
shatt was finished down to the grade, and the 
contractors were working from that both 
ways. With the work thus progressing simul- 
taneously at four places, it was thought that 
the progress would be very rapid, and the 
whole completed before the time specified in 
the contract, March 1, 1874. The cost of work 
performed by the present contractors up to 
January 1, 1871, was $1,248,184.138, and the 
amount paid them by the State $740,047.81, 
Jeaving a reserve of $508,136.82, which is held 
as security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. 

The number of passengers carried over the 
steam. railroads of the State in 1866 was 
22,126,881; in 1867, 23,660,401; in 1868, 24,- 
916,021; in 1869, 28,136,891; in 1870 (ten 
months), 24,721,585; total since 1865, 123,- 
551,226. Of these, 67 were fatally injured. 
During this period 175 employés were killed, 
26 of them in consequence of coming in con- 
tact with bridges while on top of the cars, 
The average annual number of men regularly 
employed was 10,786; 205 persons were run 
over and killed while walking or lying on the 
track, viz., 41 in 1866, 41 in 1867, 44 in 1868, 
40 in 1869, and 89 in ten months of 1870, 
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The larger part of the annual report of the 
railroad commissioners is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the general railroad problem—how 
cheap fares and freights may be secured; and 
the remedy of the last resort for unduly high 
rates—the purchase of the railroads by the 
State. The subject is regarded as highly im- 
portant to the interests of the State, but it is 
asserted that Massachusetts cannot possibly 
control by her legislation the great through 
business, because that is mainly in the hands of 
the large organizations to which some of the 
Massachusetts railroads belong, but of which 
they constitute a small part. Thé plan rec- 
ommended to the State by the commissioners 
is as follows: 

Let the State adopt its own plan of railroad man- 
agement, wholly independent of the private railroad 
eerporations ; having done this in such a manner as 
to commit itself to the least possible expense consist- 
ent with a perfect trial of a great experiment, recog- 
nizing it simply as a tentative effort, let the State 
then give the existing corporations distinctly to un- 
derstand that the continuance of their corporate 
existence depends wholly on (1) the results of the 
experiment in operation ; (2) on their own success in 
the process of competitive development side by side 
with it. All restraints should then be removed from 
the private corporations; they should be allowed, 
within the limits of the law, to freely follow their 
own devices: the two systems would thus be com- 
pelled to work their way out in visible and perfect 
contrast, and that which, at the expiration of a rea- 
sonable term of years, should prove itself to be the 
best, would undoubtedly be adopted with general 
acqulescence, 

They also recommend that the State enter 
upon the experiment by purchasing the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, as being the only one fully sup- 
plying the conditions for a perfect trial. 

The State constabulary force at the end of 
the year consisted of 109 men, 68 of whom 
were under full pay, 22 under half pay, and 19 
depended upon the State allowance for the 
service of criminal precepts. Within the year, 
14,275 complaints of all kinds were issued, and 
the amount of fines and costs paid into the 
~ several county treasuries was $192,710.75, 

$60,000 more than the whole expenses of the 
office. The amount of stolen property re- 
covered and restored was $20,683.47. The 
prejudices heretofore existing against the State 
police have been substantially abandoned, and 
now, in adegree, many of the cities and towns 
cheerfully coéperate with them through their 
police, in the enforcement of the liquor and 
gambling laws, and the provisions of the gen- 
eral nuisance act. 

The political canvass of the past year was 
one of the most important in the history of the 
State, and for the first time in many years 

_ doubts were entertained by shrewd observers 
as to the success of the Republican party. No 
less than four parties—exclusive of the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement—were in the field. 
Two of these, the Prohibitory and the Labor 
Reform, were new parties, composed chiefly 
of those who had previously acted with the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and who 
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did not so much look forward to the success of 
their candidates, as they hoped to induce one 
of the other parties to adopt their principles, 
or to found a party that would ultimately 
achieve success. The campaign was opened 
by the Prohibitory party, who held their con- 
vention in Boston, on the 17th of August, and 
nominated candidates for the various State 
offices, at the head of which, as candidate for 
Governor, was Wendell Phillips. The princi-_ 
ples of this party were set forth in their reso- 
lutions as follows: 


Resolved, That the policy of the State toward the 
liquor traffic affects ever political interest; that it 
affects production, expenditure, taxation, pauperism, 
prostitution, the peace of the streets, the repression 
of crime, the protection of person and property, the 
interests of labor, the purity of the baliot, and the 
success if not the existence of republican govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That a policy which thus affects every 
political interest ought to be decided by the people, 
and should by common consent have precedence of 
other issues. 

Resolved, That we can have no hope from a divided 
party ; that, representing the two extremes of a liquor 
policy, a divided party can neither decide for license 
nor for prohibition; that it can neither pronounce 
for the life nor for the death of the dram-shop sys- 
tem, and that its opposing forces neutralize each 
other so that it can neither adopt any policy, execute 
any laws, nor make any issue on this question. 

Resolved, That there can be no greater pol than 
party competition for the liquor vote; and that any 
party not openly opposed to the traffic will engage in 
this competition—court the favor of the criminal 
classes—and barter the public morals, the purity of 
the ballot, and every object of good government, for 
party success. a5 

Resolved, That this ecie te competition must be 
coexistent with the life and political power of the 
traffic; therefore an issue with it is the only remedy, 
and that no such issue can be made without inde- 
pendent political action. aw Fe ; 

Resolved, Therefore, that the organization of an in- 
dependent political party is an inevitable necessity. 

Resolved, That, as a political party, we seek a polit- 
ical object; that we aim at the extinction of the en- 
tire dram-shop system, national and State, because it 
is dangerous and injurious to every interest of the 
Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That, while we recognize the importance 
of other reforms and other political measures, we 
purposely defer for the present thereon making 
party issues ; that our first work is to place the State 
in unequivocal opposition to the dram-shop system 
and that, until that object shall be secured, we will 
not be diverted therefrom by other issues. 

Resolwed, That the abolition of slavery and the 
preservation of our Union having been accomplished, 
there is no issue now before the country equal to 
that of prohibition ; and we earnestly invite our fel- 
low-citizens of all political parties to unite with us in 
giving this great reform a complete victory. 

Resolved, That we invoke the blessing of Almighty 
Goa upon the proceedings of this day. Ba 

Resolved, That, in adopting Wendell Phillips as 
our standard-bearer, we place in nomination a radical 
temperance reformer, a fearless champion of truth, a 
brilliant scholar, a patriotic citizen, and a true man; 
and we believe that the gubernatorial chair which 
has been graced by so many honored and eminent 
citizens of Massachusetts has never been more ably 
filled than it would be by the man of our unanimous 
choice. ‘ 

Resolved, That the other names upon our ticket are 
gentlemen well known to the whole community, of 
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honorable record, and of tried and true principles ; 
and we commend them to the hearty and united sup- 
port of all good citizens at the polls. 

The convention of the Labor Reform party 
was held in Worcester, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, and was attended by 250 delegates. The 
enthusiasm manifested was very great, and the 
first nomination was that of Wendell Phillips 
for Governor by acclamation, thus making him 
the standard-bearer of the two parties. After 
forming the rest of the ticket, their platform 
was presented in the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘‘ all men are cre- 
ated free and equal,’’ and have certain “inalienable 
rights,” to secure which is the only just and true pur- 
pose of government ; therefore all laws creating dis- 
tinction in favor of color, condition, nationality, or 
pursuit, are a clear violation of the fundamental 
principles of democratic government. 

Resolved, That, as labor lies at the foundation of 
national prosperity, it is the duty and interest of both 
the State and the nation to foster and protect it; 
therefore all associations of working men or women 
formed with a view of promoting their moral or ma- 
terial interests should receive the same chartered 
rights and privileges at the hands of legislators, 
both State and national, as are granted to associ- 
ated capital, especially as the chartered rights of as- 
sociated capital are derived solely from the people, 
who are the true source of power under democratic 
institutions. 

Resolved, That a cardinal principle of the labor re- 
form movementis the reduction of the hours of labor ; 
therefore, be it resolved, that we insist upon the re- 
duction of the hours of labor to eight hours for all 
labor employed at the public expense by States, 
counties, cities, and towns, as experiments, which 
the public is able to make and interested in making, 
since they will establish the preliminary claim neces- 
sary to prove finally that they mean a better paid and 
better educated labor. 

Resolved, That we will demand, of every candidate 
who seeks our suffrage for political honor in the 
coming campaign, a faithful pledge and guarantee 
that, if elected, he will vote for the enactment of a law 
prohibiting all incorporated and other manufacturing 
establishments in this Commonwealth from employ- 
ing females and minors more than ten hours per day, 
and we pledge ourselves to use all honorable means 
to defeat every candidate for office who will not 
pidge himself unreservedly to the enactment of such 
a law. 

Resolved, That while we are implicitly opposed to 
any and all schemes of repudiation, yet we demand 
the immediate passage by Congress of a law provid- 
ing for the speediest possible payment of the entire 
national debt, according to the terms of the contract, 
as due the laborer, who earries the principal burden, 
and asa measure calculated to secure honesty and 
economy in the administration of public affairs, 

Resolved, That we demand the repeal of so much 
of the national banking law as allows banks to issue 
notes circulating as money, and the substitution 
therefor of legal-tender government notes as the best 
and safest currency the government ever had, 

Resolved, That the public lands should be held in 
sacred trust by the Government for actual settlers 
and should never be given into the possession of 
speculators and railroad monopolists. 

Resolved, That while we welcome voluntary immi- 
grants from every clime, and pledge them the pro- 
tection of our laws and equal opportunity in every 
field of industry, still we are inflexibly opposed to 
the importation by capitalists of laborers from China 
and elsewhere for the purpose of degrading and 
cheapening American labor, and will resist it by all 
legal and constitutional means in our power. 
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Resolved, That we view with pride the fact that 
the soldiers and sailors were enlisted mainly from 
the ranks of the laboring classes, and that they 
fought heroically to maintain the national integrity 
and uphold the honor of Massachusetts, and we claim 
that, if true to her paonings and herself, she should 
provide the means for equalizing the bounties to her 
soldiers and sailors on just and equitable principles. 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge the friends of 
labor in this State to use all their influence individu- 
ally and collectively to secure the election to public 
oftice of those candidates who are unequivocally com- 
mitted to the principles embraced in this platform. 


On the 5th of October, the Republican State 
Convention assembled at Worcester, and chose 
ex-Governor A. H. Bullock as the presiding of- 
ficer. William Claflin was nominated for Gov- 
ernor almost unanimously, and the other 
nominations were, for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Joseph Tucker; for Secretary of State, Oliver 
Warner; for Attorney-General, Charles Allen; 
for Auditor, Charles Endicott; for Treasurer 
and Receiver-General, Charles Adams, Jr. 
The following were the resolutions: 


The Republicans of Massachusetts congratulate 
their brethren throughout the country on the con- 
summation, within the pe year, of the greatest civil 
event in history since the formation of the Constitu- 
tion—the adoption by the people of the last of the 
three great constitutional amendments, which secure 

ersonal freedom, equality before the law, and equal- 
ity of political power, to all men born or naturalized 
in the United States; and, in asking for the continued 
confidence of the people, we point with just pride to 
the fact that these are the precious fruits of the Ad- 
ministration in peace of that candidate whose military 
administration had already triumphantly conducted 
the country to safety and prosperity through a war 
of unexampled magnitude and peril. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the vigorous 
and successful administration of aa Grant, which 
in less than two years has introduced reform in reve- 
nue in all branches of the public service, has effected 
a reduction of the public debt unexampled in history, 
has made faithful and thorough collection of the reve- 
nues, and has vastly lightened the weight of taxa- 
tion which oppressed the industries of the country, 
and gives promise of still further and larger reduc- 
tion, and we take especial pleasure in the fact that in 
the accomplishment of these great results the Presi- 
dent has been aided by Massachusetts administrative 
ability in the Treasury, Massachusetts integrity and 
energy at the head of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and Massachusetts firmness and sense at the 
head of the Committee on Claims. 

Resolved, That, as the burden of the national debt 
has been incurred in defence of the common life of 
the Republic, and as the benefits of which it is the 
price, are to ‘be permanent and enduring to the re- 
motest generation, every proper effort should be made 
to fund the same at the lowest practicable rate of 
interest, and that the process of reduction should be 
so gradual as to bear with moderate weight only upon 
the people, and that taxation should be further re- 
duced so as to relieve, as far as practicable, the press- 
ure upon the industry of the nation. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is pledged, by 
its past history and the cherished personal convictions 
of its members, to labor to carry out the great prin- 
ciples, which it has been the means of enacting into 
the fundamental law of the country, to their logical 
results, and especially to protect the newly-enfran- 
chised citizens in the rights which are declared by the 
recent constitutional amendments, and to secure to 
them that education which will enable’them to take 
full and intelligent share in the administration of the 
country. 
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Resolved, That the finances of the State should be 
administered with the greatest economy; that all 
useless and doubtful expenses should be cut off, and 
the credit of the Commonwealth only used in the 
clearest cases of public necessity. 

Feesolwed, That the Republican party, which, in the 
ten years of its history, has accomplished more for 

the elevation of the laborers of America than had 
been accomplished before since the Government was 
formed, hears with surprise and indignation the claim 
of any other organization to arrogate to itself the title 
of “labor party ;”? that in our judgment the intellec- 
tual and social advancement of the laborers of the 
country, their improvement in wealth, comfort, and 
happiness, the security of their personal and political 
rights, are not only important objects of public care 
and regard, but are the very purpose for which the 
State was created, and are the end and object of all 
political effort. 

Lesolved, That a decent regard to the honor of the 
United States requires that measures shall be taken 
by the national Administration to vindicate the claim 
of the country upon Great Britain for proper repara- 
tion for the hostile action of that nation in prema- 
turely and unnecessarily recognizing the rebel States 
as belligerents, and for permitting the fitting out in 
her ports of hostile cruisers to prey upon our com- 
merce. 

Resolved, That the Republican party favor laws 
wisely calculated to prevent tippling and drunken- 
ness, and promote temperance and industry, and 
are in favor of the suppression of dram-shops, as 
tending to the destruction of good order and hap- 
piness of the people and all the material interests of 
the Commonwealth. 

Keesolved, That the administration of William Claflin 
as Governor of this Commonwealth has been charac- 
terized by wisdom, integrity, and firmness, and that 
we cordially recommend him to the voters of the 
Commonwealth for reélection. 


The last political convention of the year was 
that of the Democratic party, which was held 
at Fitchburg, on the 12th of October, when the 
following nominations were made: for Gov- 
ernor, John Quincy Adams; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, James Chattaway ; for Secretary of 
State, Luther Stephenson, Jr.; for Treasurer, 
and Receiver-General, Levi Heywood; for Au- 
ditor, Phineas Allen; for Attorney-General, 
William West Warren. The following plat- 
form was adopted : 


Fresolved, That the country demands from each po- 
litical party at this time a bold and out-spoken asser- 
tion of its policy upon the living questions of to-day ; 
and that the attempt on the part of the radical party 
to perpetuate its power, by merely boasting of its past 
achievements, must prove futile. Norecord, however 
fair, can atone for its wilful neglect of the industrial 
interests of the country, for the loss of our commercial 
importance, for over five years of peace wasted in at- 
tempting to govern the country upon a theory and 
policy that could only be excused by the necessities 
of war. 

Resolved, That, in declaring its policy now, the Dem- 
ocratic party need only to revert to its cardinal prin- 
ciple of opposition to all consolidation or concentration 
of power in any hands, and to every unnecessary exer- 
cise of power, even where the right to exercise it is 
clearly given; not the most but the least possible 
government being best conducive to the happiness of 
mankind. In conformity with this maxim, the party 
now, as heretofore, will resist every stretch of power 
by either Federal or State Government, or by any one 
of the coérdinate branches of either, and every plan 
of legislation which involves an undue interference 
with the reserved rights of the citizen, either in its 
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direct purpose, or by requiring for its attainment a 
resort to arbitrary and inquisitorial practices. _ 

Resolved, That, proceeding upon these established 
principles we adopt as our own the resolutions of our 
party in the great Democratic State of New York, 
that our tariff of duties, like all taxes, should have the 
one only lawful purpose of obtaining necessary reve- 
nue, and that the present system of favoritism, mis- 
called protection, levying taxes for the special benefit 
of a few capitalists, is simple robbery of the rest of 
the people, and that, except so far as the legitimate 
expenses of the Government may require, free trade 
is the true policy of the country; that we demand the 
simplification of our system of internal revenue, the 
abolition of useless and inquisitorial taxes, and the 
reduction of the whole volume of taxation, now in 
excess of the wants of the Government and the exi- 
gencies of public credit. 

feesolved, That grants of land, or money, or credit, 
either by the Federal, or State Governments, to indi- 
viduals, or to corporations formed for mere purposes 
of private gain, are all in some sort a diversion of 
pebue assets from their legitimate uses; involve the 

tate in unnecessary complications with special inter- 
ests; lead to gross corruption, and are inconsistent 
with a reasonable regard for the safety of popular 
institutions, 

fesolved, That it is our proud boast that the op- 
pressed of all nations can find with us a safe asylum, 
and here enjoy the blessings of a free Government ; 
that consistency with our professions, not less than 
the highest welfare of both native and foreign born, 
requires that all who come to these shores should, as 
soon as practicable, become citizens, and have their 
equal influence in political affairs ; and we denounce, 
as unrepublican and monstrous, the attempt by Con- 
gress and our Legislature to prevent the naturaliza- 
tion of the poor by multiplying the expenses and the 
difficulties of complying with necessary legal for- 
malities. 

Resolved, That, on the other hand, independently 
of the question as to the expediency of bringing into 
intimate political and social relations two adverse 
races of men, we believe it to be wrong to stimulate 
by artificial means the irruption into our communit 
of swarms of Mongolians, who have neither the wis. 
nor the aptitude to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and are brought here by inter- 
ested capitalists only as so much bone and muscle, to 
lower the dignity of labor, degrade the condition of 
our working-men, and create and perpetuate distinct 
classes in our social system, 

Resolved, That the labor of the country, weak by its 
necessities, in its defences against the cupidity of 
capitalists, and its ability to compel a recognition of 
its just rights, especially needs and merits the pro- 
tection of just, equal, and adequate laws ; and that, in 
view of the fact that the present high cost of living 
and consequent inadequacy of wages to provide suffi- 
cient means of support for our poorer people, as 
mainly due to the unjust currency system, the arbi- 
trary and excessive taxation, and the many and great 
monopolies which have been inflicted upon us by the 
policy of the Republican party, the claim made by 
that party at its recent State Convention, that it has 
any sympathy with labor or the laborer, is prepos- 
terous and absurd. ee 

Resolved, That we reaffirm an absolute hostility to 
every attempt to influence the decision of political 
questions by the formation of secret proseriptive or- 
ganizations. ; ‘ 

Resolved, That while we must regard it as an exist- 
ing fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, 
and that any restriction upon its exercise should be 
founded in unmistakable public policy, we consider 
the proposition to extend the suffrage to the women 
of this Commonwealth as involving too many social 
considerations to be summarily treated as a mere po- 
litical question; but there is a pressing duty upon 
the people of this State to remove at once and forever 
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all property or other qualifications, constitutional or 
statutory, upon the exercise by every man who is a 
citizen of the United States. 

Resolved, That the implied censure passed by the 
convention at Worcester upon the national Admin- 
istration, for its failure to vindicate the claims of this 
country against Great Britain, meets our warm ap- 
proval, and that in its foreign as in its internal policy 
the Administration deserves our unqualified condem- 
nation. 

Resolued, That the railroad corporations of this 
Commonwealth were created by virtue of the sover- 
eign prerogative of the State, for the public benefit, 
and that we assert the right and duty of the Com- 
monwealth to exercise its authority to keep them 
within the scope of their organization, and enforee 
their management for the best interests of the whole 


eople. 
y eee That the French Republic, now rising in 
its strength from the ruins of an effete and corrupt 
empire, under its rallying-cry of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and which receives no encouragement 
from the crowned heads of Europe, deserves and re- 
ceives our earnest and cordial sympathy and support. 


The agitation of the question of woman suf- 
frage was more general and earnest during 
the year than in former ones. As neither 
the Prohibitory nor the Labor Reform party 
had incorporated in its platform the question 
of female suffrage, the advocates of this cause 
called a convention, to be held before the as- 
sembling of the Republican and Democratic 
Conventions, in order to decide upon a policy 
for the campaign. Accordingly the Woman- 
Suffrage convention assembled in Boston, on 
the 29th of September, and organized with 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as presiding officer. 
The principal question for discussion was as 
to the expediency of nominating candidates 
for the various State offices, and thus forming 
a separate and distinct ticket. This measure 
* was finally voted down, and it was decided to 
address the approaching Republican as well as 
the Democratic Convention in behalf of woman 
suffrage. The résolutions adopted were as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the friends of woman’s suffrage 
should no longer support any candidate for State or 
local office who is not in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and, in case no such candidate is put 
in nomination, that they should nominate and sup- 
port independent candidates of their own, 

And whereas the platforms of the Prohibition and 
Labor Reform parties are both silent on the question 
of woman suffrage, and whereas the conventions of 
the Republican and Democratic parties are about to 
meet for the declaration of principles and the nomina- 
tion of candidates: therefore, 

Resolwed, That the proper committee be instructed 

to prepare and forward memorials on behalf of this 
convention to the conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, with copies of these resolutions 
attached, respectfully requesting of each the adoption 
of woman suffrage as a part of their platforms; also 
that said committee are instructed to question every 
candidate upon the State ticket of every party in 
the field whether he will work for the establishment 
of woman’s suffrage, and to publish his reply in the 
Womans Journal ; also that this committee shall 
meet in Boston on the 18th day of October next, 
after adjournment of the Republican and Democratic 
Conventions, to make nominations for a State ticket, 
if necessary. 

Lesolwed. That all men and women who are in favor 
of woman suffrage are requested to meet in their re- 
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spective representative and senatorial districts, and 
to take such steps as will insure the election of a 
Representative pledged to work and vote for woman 
suffrage in the Legislature next winter. PEN 

Resolved, That the friends of woman’s suffrage 
recognize in Wendell Phillips a leader second to 
none in his early, able, and constant advocacy of 


impartial suffrage; that he has earned our gratitude — 


and has a right to claim our votes whenever they can 
be given under the forms of law and without com- 
plicating the cause of woman’s suffrage with issues 
merely political. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
due to Hon. Henry Wilson, Senator of Massachusetts, 
for having introduced a bill into the Congress of the 
United States for the extension of suffrage to women 
in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, 
and we respectfully request him to renew the propo- 
sition to Congress next winter. 

And whereas the ‘Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator 
from Massachusetts, has declared that distinctions 
in suffrage founded on insurmountable qualifications 
are in violation of republican principles, and whereas 
sex is a qualification as insurmountable as color: 
therefore, , 

Resolved, That consistency to his own principles 
demands from the Hon, Charles Sumner next winter 
the submission of a sixteenth arhendment to the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distinc- 
tions on account of sex. 


In accordance with: one of the above reso- 
lutions, the ‘‘ Woman-Suffrage State Central 
Committee” appeared before the Republican 
Convention on the 5th of October, and pre- 
sented the following memorial: 


To the Republican Convention of the State of Massa- 
chusetts : 

The undersigned, having been appointed a State 
Central Committee, by the friends of woman suf- 
frage assembled in convention at Tremont Temple, 
in Boston, on the 29th day of September, 1870, are 
instructed by and on behalf of said convention to 
lay before your honorable body the following me- 
morial, with a copy ot the resolutions of the said 
convention attached, We respectfully represent that, 
in violation of the Bill of Rights of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which expressly affirms that 
‘‘all power resides originally in the people, and is 
derived from them,’’ the women of Massachusetts— 
one-half of the entire people—are excluded from poli- 
tical power. 

That, in violation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which declares, that ‘‘ governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the governed,”? 
all the women of Massachusetts are governed with- 
out consent. 

That, in violation of the fundamental principle of 
representative government, that ‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny,’’ every woman in Massa- 
chusetts who is the owner of property is taxed with- 
out representation, and has no voice in the amount 
or expenditure of the taxes she is compelled to pay. 

We therefore respectfully request that this con- 
vention of the Republican party, which has abolished 
political distinctions on account of race, color, or 
orevious condition of servitude, will declare itself 

y resolution pppaseg to political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex, and in favor of so amending our State 
constitution as to extend suffrage to women on the 
same terms and qualifications as are prescribed for 
men, 


The question was brought before the con- 
vention in the form of the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Massa- 


chusetts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal 
women of America for their patriotic devotion to the 
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cause of liberty; that we are heartily in favor of the 
enfranchisement of woman, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
science of the women.of Massachusetts find direct 
expression at the ballot-box— , 

which, after an animated discussion, was lost 
by a vote of 196 to 139. 

Efforts were now made to secure from the 
Democratic Convention a pledge in favor of 
woman suffrage, and a similar resolution was 
debated by that body, and rejected by a large 
majority. 

The election was held on the 15th of No- 
vember, and resulted in the choice of all the 
Republican candidates for State offices, as 
follows: 


For William Claflin, Republican ................. 49,549 
“ John ge Adams, Democrat.............. 49,536 
‘“* ‘Wendell Philips, Labor Reform and Prohi- 

STROSS a ci. minsherae chisis oievelaceen open 21,946 


Total vote for Governor (including 206 scattering), 151,237 


The Legislature elected was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Sanate. House. Joint ballot. 
195 


Mepmblicans, 2315 leckistes a. 34 9 229 
IDOMOCTAIS! Heine ees cc cscs es 5 34 39 
Labor Reformers............. 1 11 12 

Republican majority........ 28 150 178 


There has been a gradual decrease in pau- 
perism throughout the State, which is due 
largely to the wise policy recently adopted. 
The chief feature of this policy has been to 
favor the system of segregation in preference 
to that of aggregation, by relieving the sick 
and poor through the town authorities, thus 
“saving a large regular expenditure for their 
support, and at the same time permitting them 
to enjoy the comforts of their homes, and the 
society of their relatives and friends.” There 
are three almshouses for the accommodation 
of the poor of the State, located respectively 
at Tewksbury, Bridgewater, and Monson. The 
first is the most extensive; the last is used 
more especially as a primary school, and will 
soon be discontinued as an almshouse, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the in- 
spectors, “‘that the time has come when the 
almshouse department might be abolished 
with positive advantage to the charitable pur- 
poses of the Commonwealth.” During the 
year ending October 1, 1870, the number of 
paupers admitted into the almshouse at 
Tewksbury was 2,055; discharged, 2,090; 
supported, 2,745; deaths, 243; births, 58; 
weekly average, 54. The State appropria- 
tions for the year amounted to $75,333, of 
which $73,271 were for current expenses, 
which, divided by the average number of in- 
mates, gives $1.94 as the weekly cost of each 
inmate. The whole number of inmates in this 
institution, January 1, 1871, was 811; of 
whom 303 were men, 418 women, 46 boys, and 
49 girls. There has been a gradual decrease 
in the number of inmates of the workhouse 
and almshouse at Bridgewater, the average 
number in both departments for the past year 
being 835 against 412 in 1869, 408 in 1868, 
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331 in 1867, 582 in 1865, and 579 in 1860. Of 
the average for 1870, 88 were in the alms- 
honse, and 247 in the workhouse. To the 
former there were admitted during the year 
266; born in the house, 21; in the house dur- 
ing the year, 368; died, 46; discharged, 249; 
remaining October 1, 1870, 264. In the work- 
house during the year there were 501, of 
whom 264 remained at the end of the year. 
The total current expenses for the year 
amounted to $35,832, of which the sum of 
$3,201, arising from the labor of the inmates 
and former products, was reimbursed to the 
State, making the average weekly cost to the 
State for each inmate $1.84. The total value 
of the property of the institution is about 
$200,000. The average number of inmates of 
the institution at Monson during the year end- 
ing October 1, 1870, was 450, the smallest 
number for any year since its opening in 1854. 
Of this number 320 were in the primary 
school, and 130 in the almshouse. 

In 1868 the average number at Monson was 
646, of whom 233 were paupers. The great 
decrease in the number of paupers and pupils 
within the past two years is attributable in a 
large degree to the changes in the settlement 
laws made within that period, and the vigorous 
policy adopted in regard to tramps. In 1861 
there were no less than 1,384 of these tramps, 
which number decreased to 467 in 1869, and 
for the past year does not exceed 250. All the 
children of the school who are old enough are 
taught to labor, and many of them render ser- 
vices as helps. 

On the ist of January, 1871, the total number 
in the primary school and almshouse depart- 
ment was 448; of whom 21 were men, 30 
women, 302 boys, and 95 girls. The total num- 
ber of inmates January 1, 1870, was 500. The 
current expenses for the year were $48,781, 
and the average weekly cost of each inmate 
$2.08, 

On the Ist of January, 1871, there were in 
the three almshouses above referred to 364 
men, 464 women, 85 boys, and 92 girls, making 
a total of 1,006; in the primary school 275 
boys and 74 girls, and in the workhouse 108 
men and 150 women. The report of the 
trustees of the Lunatic Hospital at North- 
ampton shows the number of patients in this 
institution on the 380th of September, 1869, to 
have been 402, and the number admitted 
during the year 202, making the whole num- 
ber having received the benefit of the insti- 
tution 604. Of this number 166 were dis- 
charged, and 383 died, leaving 405 inmates 
of the hospital September 380, 1870. The 
proportion of deaths has been, with two ex- 
ceptions, smaller than in any preceding year, 
and below the average annual mortality for 
the whole period since the founding of the 
hospital. The daily average of patients for 
the year was 408; 50 were discharged cured, 
58 improved, 56 unimproved, and 2 not insane. 
The total number of patients in the hospital, 
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and the number who were discharged cured, 
are both larger than in any preceding year. 
The deaths were equal to 5.46 per cent. of the 
whole number of patients in the course of the 
year, and 8.07 per cent. of the daily average 
number of inmates. The receipts from all 
sources for the year were $91,288.64, and the 
expenses $84,776.22, leaving a balance of 
$6,512.42 in the Treasury. 

The number of patients under treatment in 
the Lunatic Hospital at Taunton during the 
year was 758; number of admissions, 375 ; dis- 
charges, 376; average number in the hospital 
388. The percentage of the recoveries as com- 
pared with the admissions has been 29.89— 
which is less than the general average since 
the opening of the institution. Of the whole 
number admitted, 157 were of American par- 
entage, and 218 foreign. The average annual 
cost of each patient is $200.35, and the average 
weekly cost $3.85. The total receipts for the 
year ending September 30, 1870, were $77,- 
497.42; total payments, $67,733.79. 

Of the 2,032 persons who have been admitted 
to the hospital, 1,075 pursued active out-door 
employment, 594 pursued active in-door em- 
ployment, 347 were of sedentary habits, and 
the occupation of 16 was unknown. There 
were 480 laborers, 254 farmers, 186 seamen, 
127 boot and shoe makers, 113 mill operatives, 
80 traders, 73 carpenters, 67 clerks, 20 mer- 
chants, 19 clergymen, 14 physicians, 14 teachers, 
5 lawyers, 4 actors, 2 editors. Of the assigned 
causes of insanity, the two greatest are in- 
temperance, which is said to have caused 680 
of the inmates to become insane, and ill-health, 
611. Religious excitement caused 194; pecu- 
niary trouble, 96; loss of friends, 88; spiritual- 
ism, 47; and hard work, 51. Of the total num- 
ber of inmates, 2,437 have been supported by 
the State, 920 by towns, and 673 by individuals. 
A valuable addition of upward of 400 volumes 
has been made during the past year to their 
well-used library. The employment of patients 
as much as possible out-of-doors, even at the 
risk of looking through the neighborhood, oc- 
easionally, for an eloped patient, was com- 
mended. An important change in the manage- 
ment of this institution took place during the 
past year, occasioned by the resignation of Dr. 
Choate, who had given much satisfaction as 
superintendent since the opening of the hos- 
pital in 1854. The truste eselected as his suc- 
cessor Dr. William W. Godding, of Winchendon, 
who had gained much experience in the care 
and treatment of the insane as first assistant 
physician in the National Hospital for the In- 
sane at Washington. 

The report of the superintendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Worcester shows that 384 
patients were received into the hospital during 
the year, of whom 196 were males, and 188 
females. At the close of the preceding year 
the number of inmates was 376, of whom 190 
were males, and 186 females. The number 
under treatment during the year was, there- 
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fore, 760—886 males, and 374 females. The 


daily average of patients in the hospital was 
396; discharged 287; of whom 158 were re- 
covered, 123 improved, 6 not improved, died 


64. The number of admissions exceeded those — 


of the previous year by 47; the number of dis- 


charges was 9 less, and the number of deaths — 


17 greater than in the preceding year. The 
ratio of recoveries was a fraction more than 


45 per cent. to the number of those discharged, _ 


or a fraction more than 55 per cent. after de- 
ducting the number of those who died. The 


rate of mortality was somewhat greater than — 


in 1869, but is regarded as moderate, consid- 
ering the patients when admitted. The receipts 
from all sources for the year were $90,428.31, 
and the expenditures were $82,541.40, leaving 
a balance in the Treasury of $7,886.91. 

The State Prison of Massachusetts holds a 
very high rank among the penal institutions of 
the country, and has attracted the attention 
of the general public by the adoption of wise 
and humane reforms in prison discipline. 
During the past year there has been a marked 
improvement in the discipline of the prison. 
The school established more than a year ago 
has been very successful, and on the part of 
the attendants there has been a faithful devo- 
tion to their studies. Instruction is given 
three evenings a week to more than one hun- 
dred pupils, and the attendance would be still 
larger if there were adequate accommodations. 
In the winter months lectures are usually 
given once a week, which are fully attended 
and appreciated by the inmates. 

By the report of the warden, Gideon Haynes, 
it appears that the whole number of convicts, 
October 1, 1869, was 593; number received 
under warrants from the courts, during the 
year ending September 30, 1870, was 177; es- 
caped convicts returned, 2; remanded, having 
broken the condition of his pardon, 1; returned 
from the insane hospital, 1; discharged by 
expiration of sentence, 130; by remission of 
sentence, 63; died, 14; sent to the insane hos- 
pital, 2; escaped, 2; number remaining, Sep- 
tember 80, 1870, 563. Of those received dur- 
ing the year, there were for arson, 6; assault 
with intent to murder, 6; with intent to rob, 
6; breaking and entering, 54; burglary, 8; 
forgery, 5; larceny, 27; larceny from the per- 
son, 12; manslaughter, 7; murders, 7; rob- 
bery, 14. Financially speaking, the profits of 
the prison, for four years, have amounted in 
the aggregate to $105,330.39. The receipts, 
in cash, for the year ending October 1, 1870 
(paid into the Treasury of the Commonwealth), 
were $138,899.96, which, with stock on hand 
amounting to $10,147.45, gives a total of $149,- 
047.41. The cash expenditures for the same 
period were $114,974.85, which, added to the 
stock on hand, October 1, 1869, $7,290.87, 
makes a total of $122,265.72, and a balance of 
$26,781.69 in favor of the prison for the year. 

The expenditures of the State Reform School 
for Boys, at Westborough, for 1870, were $44,+ 
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402.11, while the receipts from all sources 
were $15,369.46, which, deducted from the ex- 
penditures, shows the actual cost to the State 
for each boy to be $111.66 per year. The 
whole number of boys in school during the 
year was 474; of whom 261 were remaining, 
September 30, 1870. During the year 115 
boys were apprenticed and on trial, and 74 
were released on probation. The number of 
pupils in the Industrial School for Girls, at Lan- 
caster, October 1, 1870, was 143. During the 
year 396 boys were provided for in the school- 
ships, of whom 216 were remaining at the end 
of the year. The trustees of the Massachu- 
setts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youth report the number of inmates at the 
beginning of the year to have been 87; en- 
tered during the year, 26; discharged, 80; in 
the institution at the end of the year 1870, 838. 
The trustees say, ‘idiots possess the attribute 
of educatibility.” They are affected by culture 
even more than ordinary children and youth, 
because the less the force of individual charac- 
ter the greater its plasticity, and the more it is 
affected by extraneous influence. But they 
lack the innate power of development; they 
would grow as animals grow, were it not for 
other influences. Considering their low start- 
ing-point, however, idiotic children can be 
made to progress nearly as far as ordinary 
children ; but no reliance must be placed upon 
their innate power of development and im- 
provement. Every thing must be done for 
them. Idiots are more numerous among the 
children of the rich and of the poor than of 
the middling classes, who suffer neither from 
the enervation of riches nor the pinchings of 
poverty. The pupils come mainly from the 
actually poor. Many are of families that have 
been deteriorating physically, and are nearly 
run out. The stock has become vitiated by 
various causes, among which intemperance 
and physical excesses are prominent. 

The commission appointed to consider the 
expediency of establishing an asylum for ine- 
briates have recommended the passage of a 
pill ‘‘ to establish the Massachusetts Asylum for 
Inebriates, which can be built by private sub- 
scription ;”’ the institution to be managed by a 
board of directors, a part of whom shall be 
appointed by the Governor, and a part by the 
subscribers to the establishment. For the re- 
lief of the intemperate in prisons, the commis- 
sion also recommend the establishment of an 
inebriate asylum, for the special purpose of 
treating cases selected from the several prisons. 

The public schools of the State are in a 
flourishing condition. The following are the 
pecuniary statistics of the year: 


The amount expended for instruction, raised 
by taxation, is..... Rr seh a Ncrsldte Aisle, t op ok $3,125,053 09 
Increase over last year............... Be Oer 201,344 30 
Amount raised by taxation, including income 
of surplus revenue, for each child in the 
State between the ages of five and fifteen 
WGI Weiss CEB CRCRBDIO HODOMOOOODOR CONTE ODI 11 54 


ears 
Br INCKEdseTOVeR IASt Year. soi 6... secs cle cenes cniecs 70 
The Governor, in his message to the Legis- 
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lature of 1871, speaks of the lack of special 
technical instruction as a defect in the system, 
and recommends the establishment of technical 
schools. He also refers to the fact that a ’ 
large proportion of the teachers are women, 
and that their average wages are only $30.92 
per month, and recommends an increase of 
compensation. He also recommends the es- 
tablishment of a fifth normal school at Wor- 
cester. 

The population of Boston, in 1870, was 
250,526; in 1860, 177,841; in 1850, 136,881. 

The following is the Federal census of Mas- 
sachusetts, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Barnstable 32,774 35,990 
Berkshire. . 64,827 55,120 
Bristol 102,886 93,794 

ukes..... wer 3,787 4.408 
RSsext nsec teen 200,843 165,611 
Branklin 2325 Pot ees 82,635 31,434 
Hampden is... 718,409 57,366 
Hampshire 44,388 37,823 
Middlesex.... 274,353 216,354 
Nantucket.... 4,123 6,094 

orfolkey. 22s. 89,443 109,150 
PIVMOGuiN eee tee 65,865 64,768 

CO) Ae AP ROOe Et 270.802 192,700 
Worcester? 1.2 s0c6 aceces 192,716 159,659 
Totalgseeey. 1,457,351 1,231,066 


MATTHEWS, James M., D. D., a clergyman 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, born in Salem, 
Washington County, N. Y., in 1785; died in 
New-York City, January 28, 1870. He gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1803, and at the As- 
sociate Reformed Seminary in 1807, and was 
licensed to preach the same year. He was as- 
sistant-professor in Dr. Mason’s Seminary from 
1809 to 1818; was preacher and pastor in the 
South Dutch Church in New York from 1812 
to 1840. In 1813 the South Dutch Church 
withdrew from the Collegiate Church, and 
continued in Garden Street till 1835, when it 
was divided into the Murray Street Church, 
now the church on Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street (Dr. Rogers’s), and the Washington 
Square Church (Dr. Hutton’s), From 1831 to 
1839, he was Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York. From that time he 
did not hold public office, but was active 
in ecclesiastical affairs, maintaining up to the 
last days of his protracted life an activity and 
energy of mind and body almost without an 
equal. As late as the fall of 1870, the Chris- 
tian Union Council, which assembled in New 
York, was organized by him, and it is said that 
the great labors he performed in connection 
with it were the final burdens that broke down 
his herculean constitution. 

McCLINTOCK, Rev. Jounn, D.D., LL. D., a 
Methodist clergyman, professor; and author, 
born in Philadelphia in 1814; died in Madison, 
N. J., March 4, 1870. He graduated with 
honor at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
1835, and immediately after was elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. After an experience of several 
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years in this position, he was elected to the 
chair of Greek and Latin Languages in the 
same institution, the duties of which he dis- 
charged until 1848, and the same year was 
elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, which he conducted for a period of eight 
years with marked success, While in his 
hands, the Quarterly rendered especial service 
by its examination of the positive philosophy 
of Comte, and the detection of its errors. 
These expositions attracted the attention of 
the French philosopher, and led to some cor- 
respondence between him and Dr. McClintock. 
Tn 1856 he was appointed by the General Oon- 
ference, in connection with Bishop Simpson, a 
delegate to represent the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the English, Irish, Frencb, and 
German Conferences. He was also present as 
a delegate from that church to the World’s 
Conyention, held in Berlin, during the same 
year. After his return, he was elected President 
of the Troy University, and in the interim of the 
organization of the college classes he was pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. Here his 
preaching attracted large congregations, and 
he speedily took high rank as a pulpit orator. 
In June, 1860, he sailed for Paris, to take 
charge of the American chapel there, under 
the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, where he remained during 
most of the years of the late civil war. 
Through his agency, pamphlets, elucidating 
the causes of the war, were prepared and cir- 
culated among the English people. His home 
at Paris became a rallying centre for Union 
Americans, and so wide-spread was his influ- 
ence that he was recognized by his country- 
men as an unofficial but most effective rep- 
resentative of the Northern people. Returning 
home at the close of the war, he resumed 
again his literary labors, which had been 
suspended for several years. In 1866, he 
was made chairman of the Central Centenary 
Committee, which gaye so much spirit and 
success to the Oentennial Commemoration of 
the Origin and History of American Method- 
ism. In 1867, upon the establishment of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, in Madison, N. J., 
through the munificence of Mr. Daniel Drew, 
Dr. McClintock was chosen president, and in 
this position closed his laborious and useful 
life. Dr. MeOlintock’s literary activity was 
incessant, and the fruit of it remains in numer- 
ous volumes. Besides frequent contributions 
to the Methodist Quarterly Review, and other 
periodicals, he prepared, in conjunction with 
Prof. Blumenthal, a translation of Neander’s 
“Life of Christ,” and, in conjunction with 
Prof. Crooks, of Dickinson College, a series of 
Latin and Greek elementary text-books, on the 
method of * Imitation and Constant Repetition.” 
These latter volumes were the first published in 
our country in which this method of teaching 
the classic languages, now so generally prac- 
tised, was thoroughly carried out. Also an 
“ Analysis of Watson’s Theological Institute,” 
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and ‘Sketches of Eminent Methodist Minis- 
ters.” A series of letters in answer to a speech’ 
delivered in Congress by the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler, on the Roman Catholic question, 
was afterward collected into a volume entitled 
the ‘Temporal Power of the Pope.” | But his 
most important literary labor was the well- 
known Theological and Biblical Cyclopedia, 
on which he had been engaged for many years 
in association with Dr. James Strong. Of this 
great work three volumes have been published. 
It will doubtless long remain a monument of. 
Dr. McClintock’s breadth of scholarship and 
unflagging industry. Intellectually, Dr. Mc- 
Olintock was distinguished by his versatility, 
and his rapidity in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. His erudition was broad, varied, and 
accurate; he was an able theologian, an author 
and editor of commanding influence, an ac- 
complished educator, and an effective preacher. 
MERIMEE, Prosper, a French Academician, 
Senator, scholar, dramatist, and man of letters, 
born in Paris, September 26, 1803; died, after 
a lingering illness, in Cannes, France, October 
8, 1870. His early education in the Univer- 
sity of Paris was thorough and critical. He 
subsequently studied law, and was admitted to 
the Parisian bar, but never practised—his fond- 
ness for literature rendering legal practice too 
irksome to him. After the Revolution of 1830, 
the Count d’Argout, then minister, selected 
him as secretary for his cabinet, and afterward 
appointed him secretary of the Board of Trade, 
and head-clerk of the Admiralty-Office. In 
1831 he succeeded M. Vitet as the inspector 
of the ancient historical monuments of France, 
a post which he retained until the time of his 
death, and in which he acquired his reputa- 
tion as a distinguished antiquarian and arche- 
ologist. In 1848 the provisionary government 
selected him as one of the commissioners charged 
to take the inventory of the possessions belong- 
ing to the Orleans family. Some time after- 
ward, when the tribunals gave judgment against 
M. Libri, nominally for alleged robbery of the 
Royal Library (see Lrsr1, ANNUAL CycLoPapia 
for 1869); but really for adhering to the Or- 
leans interest, the fidelity of M. Mérimée to 
the same cause led him to recriminate against 
the decision of the judges in two letters in- 
serted in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, for which 
he was fined, and imprisoned for fifteen days. 
In 1844 he succeeded M. Charles Nodier in the 
French Academy; in 1853 he was nominated 
Senator and free member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions; in 1860 he was made commander 
and in 1866 grand-officer of the Legion of 
Honor. The wide range of M. Prosper Méri- 
mée’s attainments enabled him to obtain dis- 
tinction in the domains of archxology, history, 
and romance. At the outset of his literary 
career he gained celebrity by his two apoc- 
ryphal works, by imaginary authors— ‘The 
Theatre of Clara Gazul, a Spanish Comé- 
dienne ” (1825), and ‘‘Guzla,” a collection of 
Illyrian songs, attributed by him to Hyacin- 
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thus Maglanowich. ‘The Theatre of Clara 
Gazul,” one of the most perfect examples of 
literary mystification, precipitated the roman- 
tic revolution in France, and, according to the 
expression of a well-known critic of the time, 
M. Mérimée was the Mazeppa of an army of 
which Victor Hugo was the Charles XII. 
He published afterward, anonymously, the 
“Jacquerie” (1828), depicting feudal scenes, 


followed by “The Carvajal Family ” and the: 


“Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX.” (1829). 
After this date he ventured to attach his sig- 
nature to his literary productions, of which 
the following are the principal: ‘‘Tamango,” 
“The Capture of the Redoubt,” ‘Venus of 
Ile,” “Souls in Purgatory,” “The Vision of 
Charles XI.,” “The Plague of Toledo,” “ The 
Game of Trictrac,’ “The Etruscan Vase,” 
“The Double Mistake,” “Arséne Guillot,” 
‘Matteo Falcone,” ‘‘Colomba.” These charm- 
ing stories were published between 1830 and 
1840, in the Revue de Paris and the Reowe des 
Deux Mondes, and afterward collected in 
volumes. ‘Oarmen” (1847), “‘ Episode of the 
History of Russia” (1852), ‘The Two Heri- 
tages” (1853), ‘“‘The Inspector-General”’ (1853), 
“Outset of an Adventurer’’ (1853), are little 
novels, full of life and interest, and distin- 
guished for their sobriety of style and elegance 
of language. 

His archeological works are the following: 
“Travels in the South of France” (1835), 
“Travels in the West of France” (1836), 
“Travels in Auvergne and Limousin” (1838), 
“Travels in Corsica” (1840), ‘‘ Historical Monu- 
ments” (1848), ‘‘Paintings of the Church Saint- 
Savin” (1844), in which the wonders of Na- 
ture, the marvels of art, and the relics of his- 
tory, are presented to the reader in the most 
attractive forms, which seldom fail to excite 
his interest and sympathy. 

His miscellaneous works were: ‘‘ Notice on 
the Life and Works of Michael Cervantes” 
(1828); ‘Essay on Social War” (1841); ‘‘ His- 
tory of Don Pedro I., King of Castile” (1848); 
“The False Demetrius” (1854); ‘ Historical 
and Literary Fragments ” (1855); ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Stories and Poems of Modern 
Greece of Marino Vreto” (1855); and numer- 
ous articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the Salon of 1839, the Archeological Review, 
Revue Contemporaine, Plutarque Frangais, the 
Globe, Constitutionnel, Moniteur, History of 
the Villes de France, etc., equally distinguished 
for their sparkling wit, graceful humor, ele- 
gance of language, breadth of views, and sound- 
ness of judgment. 

METALS. Zhe Henderson Steel Process.-— 
This, which is also called the Fluo-Titanic pro- 
cess, is fully described by the inventor, Mr. 
James Henderson, in Natwre. He writes that 
the agents used are fluorine and oxygen com- 
bined. The former is derived from any fluor- 
ide, and the oxygen from any substance, capa- 
ble of evolving that gas, which is adapted for use 
in the manufacture of wrought-iron and steel. 
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Fluor-spar and pure rich iron-ores are the most 
available and economical substances for producing 
these agents, and are applied finely powdered and 
mixed, and placed in receptacles, preferably, so as to 


_ act from the under side upward upon cast-iron in its 


molten state. 

The most economical mode of application of this 
process is to treat the cast-iron, in the condition in 
which it flows from the blast-furnaces, with fluor-spar 
and iron-ore, applied in the ‘chills’? or pig moulds 
used at blast-furnaces, by being spread over the bot- 
tom of the moulds. 

The iron, when tapped from the blast-furnace, 
flows into the mould thus prepared: the heat of the 
iron causes fluorine and oxygen to be liberated, and, 
by reason of the affinities of these substances for 
silicon and phosphorus, these impurities are re- 
moved in the form of vapor. The reactions in the 
“chills”? are similar to those of the boiling-puddling 

rocess, and last about five minutes. The metal 

uring this period, is covered with jets of flame and 
smoke. The resulting metal, with respect to silicon 
and phosphorus, is as pure as wrought-iron. 

It is preferable to use iron-ores containing the 
largest amount of oxygen and the least of silicon and 
phosphorus. These conditions exist in ‘* washed iron 
sands,”’ and the red hematites of Cumberland and 
Lancashire. When using the hematite ores, varieties 
that are the easiest to reduce to powder are preferred ; 
and the ordinary edge-running apparatus, with cast- 
iron rollers revolving ina pan, is an excellent one for 
the pasate 

The fluorspar and fine ore are passed through a 
sieve of not less than four hundred meshes to the 
square inch, and afterward mixed so thoroughly as 
to appear to be one substance, in the proportion of 
one part of fluor-spar to two parts by weight of iron- 
ore, and are spread one-fourth to three-eighths of an 
inch deep over the “ chills;”’ then the iron is run 
upon them so as to form slabs one inch thick. 


Mr. Henderson gives an analysis, comparing 
his refined cast-iron with the products of va- 
rious English and German processes, showing 
that his process removes five times as much 
phosphorus as the others do, and that the 
product is free from silicon. He also claims 
a large saving (one-half) in fuel per ton of iron 
produced, and of forty per cent. of wages per 
ton, by reason of the diminished labor neces- 
sary, and other advantages. About seventy 
pounds of fluor-spar are required to refine a 
ton of iron. 

The Sherman Process—The London Fn- 
gineer records the trials of steel made by the 
Sherman process, at the request of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, at the Chat- 
ham Dockyard. The results obtained were 
very satisfactory, the samples showing a tensile 
strength of 86 tons of the original section of 
steel ship-plates, with an elongation of from 
14 inch to 142 inch, in a length of 6 inches. 
The breaking strain, calculated. from the re- 
duced area atthe point of fracture, was over 60 
tons per square inch. Further samples of 
plates which were 3% inch thick were bent 
double at a dull red heat, both with and across 
the grain, without showing signs of fracture, 
while a piece was also bent double cold, with 
the grain, with the same result, and another 
piece was similarly bent across the grain with 
but very slight fracture. Another of Mr. Sher- 
man’s samples, tested at Chatham, was a 13- 
inch square bar of a tough class of steel, named. 


“gun metal.” This 
strength of 59 tons 
s per square inch of original 

tion was 53 inches in a length 


by the Admiralty officials 
— proved to have a tensile 


of 
is bar was also bent double cold, 
‘oals of various 


Brady 
sults, but without giving the method, of the 
s invented by Sir Antonio Brady, for re- 
moving the sulphur and from 
refuse iron. The iments were conducted 
upon an iron worth, in pigs, only £2 5s. a ton. 
The application of the process costs bat about 
$3s. a ten, and the residual iron is of a very 
saperior quality. ature says that it bears any 
aa every test, One of the pieces exhibited 
had been beaten cold to the thinness of writing- 
rv at one end, drawn toa point at the other, 
and then twisted by hand eight tarns in an 
inch at a Single heating. Massive bars had 
been beaten cold until the surfaces on each 
side of the bend came into perfect contact, and 
a plate six inches wide and half an inch thick 
had been beaten until its edges were in con- 
tact, the flat surface remaining horizontal. In 
neither ease were there any traces of a flaw, 
@ither ai the convexity of the curve, where 
the metal was stretched, or at the concavity, 
where it was compressed. Holes in a thick 
plate had been enlarged by driving cones into 
them, and, in a worl, the iron had been 
Knocked about in every possible way. Ata 
very low estimate it is worth £14 per tan, and, 
as there is plenty of the raw material to be 
had, the profit of the invention seems likely to 
be great. Q 
Wheeler's Process—The United States Raii- 
way and Mining Reporier gives an account of 
@ process for uniting iron and steel discovered 
by Mr. E. Wheeler. He encases the steel with 
iron during the whole operation of heating 
and reduction. The steel is thus proiecied e@ 
feetually from the decarbonizing effect of ex- 
eessive heat, and can be safely heated to a per- 
feet welding State in the usual iron fur- 
maces, without flux of any Kind, and in this 
eonditien may be rolled dewn and manipulated 
as readily as iron in ordinary rolls. The writer 
Says: 

We have seen the highest grade of cast teal steel, 
thas enclosed, and filled with iron, subjected to the 
intease heat of a heating furnace, and then rolled 
down inte bars at the rate of five hundred feet per 
minute, and the steel, thoazh perfectly welded to the 
iron, presented the same bright, clean fracture, when 
broken, 3s %y the original state, and would harden as 
readily Im a wal 

Mr. Wheeler showed us a cararle rolled by his 
process at ome heat, at the Peneayd Works, on- 
sisting of a core of iran surmoa by a tabe of 
s nd beth im turn by a shell of iron, the whole 
b ~ i and perfect as a homogeneous mass 


> 
Care and 


plan gives. a steel journal, while the 
shell secure strength and prevent 
breakage of the steel. 

practical uses to which this cheap and effeetaal 
Tied ef welding iron and steel cam be applied are 


er 


innumerable. By it ay 

be used, from Bessemer or “ led?” to ey 

and it can be united to iron in any shape or - 
ization of 


phosphors: would be 


ut it was found that the chlorine. was liber-_ 


ated from its combination at too low a tem- 
perature to effect any change. sults. 
the United States, where fluoride of calcium 
has been substituted for the chloride, have 
been much more a T 
in the amount of phosphorus has really been 
effected thereby, some of it probably passing 
of in the form of a fluoride. The Prussian 
iron above pega contains 0.497 pe ee 
hosphorus, and produces a highly cold-short 
Ned hciisie Hensiner. ted Rains in ar 
verberatory furnace, by means of jets of air 
forced down upon the surface of the iron, was 
tried, but led to no favorable result. On pud- 
dling the iron and reconverting te cast-iron in 
a cupola, the percentage of phosphorus was 
reduced to 0.1. Buithis reconverted iron was 


ing, and a decrease 


The results in 


found to be dearer than Cumberland iron de-— 


livered at the Bessemer steel-works in Silesia, 
and so the process was abandoned of a neces- 
sity. It was alse found that iron, when treated 
in this manner, loses silicon, thereby unfitting 

it for conversion into Bessemer oes | ifn 
Treatment of Tron with Alkaline Metals.— 
Van Nostraad’s Magazine gives a summary of 
the novel process by MM. Gerard 
and Poulain of purifymg iron by the agency 
of either metallic sodium or potassium. _ The 
first step in the process is to form an alloy of 
iron with the alkaline metal. This is done by 
forcing the vapor of the metal into a mass of 
molten iron—an expensive process, and hardly 
suitable for adoption on the large scale, but the 
inventors profess to be able to accomplish it 
cheaply and.easily. They say that, if the coal 
saturated 


or coke used to reduce the iron be 


with a solution of carbonate of soda and dried. 


before it goes into the furnace, or if common 
salt be employed with the fiuxing i 
metallic sodium enters inte combination with 
the iren. It may be so; but at present, so far 
as we know, there is only the assertion of the 
inventors for the fact. 

An alloy of iron with sodium oer potassium, 


When made by the firsi-mentioned process, is-_ 


said to be very hard, but nevertheless malle- 
able, and can be ferged and welded. iither al- 
loy oxidizes quickly in air or water, and, when 
a current of moist air or moist carbonic oxide 
is sent through while it is maintained ina state 
of fusion, as in a Bessemer’s converter, the 
alloy is decomposed and the alkaline metal is 


said to combine with any metalloids, as. sili- ~ 


eon, sulphur, or phosphorus, and-in this way 
these latter are removed from their mixture 


_ with the iron. 
tion is, therefore, a pure iron, but under some 
circumstances, not defined in the paper we 

quote from, steel is said to be produced. This 

_ is the third process we now have for refining 


iron by the aid of soda-salts. 
~ best of the three we must leave manufacturers 
to determine, 

_ Incidentally, the authors mention a curious 
alloy of sodium and potassium. This is com- 
posed of 4 parts of the latter with 24 parts of 
the former; and it has exactly the appearance 
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The final result of the opera- 


Which is the 


_and consistency of mercury, remaining liquid 


at the ordinary temperature of the air. 


_ Russian Charcoal-Iron.—The Russian char- 
coal is still almost exclusively used for smelt- 


ing, and there is no question as to the superior 
quality of the iron thus produced. From re- 
cent and carefully-collected information on the 
subject, the Builder ascertains that the pro- 
duction of iron in Russia now requires the 
consumption of only 110 tons of charcoal to 
100 tons of iron made. The lowest, price of 
birch charcoal in Russia is 6s. 6d. per ton; 8s. 
2d. per ton is considered a cheap purchase; 
and 14s. 9d. per ton, and even more, is paid in 
some establishments. As this variation in 
price, however, is almost all due to the ex- 
pense of land-carriage, there can be no doubt 
that the service of the great iron-works by 
light railways, which can be laid and relaid 
year after year to the portions of the forest 
from which the supply is taken (on the princi- 
ple of allowing from sixty to eighty years for 
the regrowth of the timber), will keep down 
the cost of charcoal for smelting something 
below 10s. per ton of iron. 

Bessemer Metal.—This variety of steel is 
now cast in ingots cf five tons each, free from 
alloy, and fit to be used directly in the manu- 
facture of heavy articles.. In such masses, how- 
ever, defects in the form of bubbles are apt to 
occur—more often near the periphery of the 
ingot than near its centre. A correspondent 
of the Maschinen Constructewr says that he 
has seen Bessemer metal used with great ad- 
vantage for making the piston-rods of steam 
hammers which were used for hammering 
steel. Wrought-iron pistons and piston-rods 
of the same dimensions were used up in a 
short time, by the change of the iron from a 
fibrous to a granular structure, in consequence 
of the repeated concussions to which they 
were subjected. Bessemer metal has also been 
used for locomotive axles with excellent re- 
sults. Its use for this purpose, as well as for 
boiler-plates, is continually increasing in Eu- 
rope. It has not been employed for either of 
these purposes in England. The Lngineering 
and Mining Journal remarks that the fact that 
it resists the oxidizing effects of a flame much 
better than wrought-iron is a strong argument 
for its use in boilers. 

Malleable Cast-Iron.— This article is the 
subject of a paper in the Journal of Applied 
Chemistry, by Dr. Adolph Ott. The enormous 
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flexibility of malleable iron, according to Mr. 
R. Mallet, is attributable to the fact that small 
crystalline scales of graphite are uniformly dis- 
seminated through the mass. The most rigid 
materials become flexible when fibrous, or 
scaly, crystals of different natures are distrib- 
uted through them, as, for instance, the flex- 
ible Indian sandstone with fibres of asbestos. 
running through its quartz-crystals, and the 
itacolumite of Brazil, which contains mica 
crystals associated with the quartz mass. The 
specific gravity of malleable iron approaches 
very nearly that of cast-iron. Morin and 
Tresco have shown that the elasticity of 
malleable iron is considerably less than that 
of the most inferior wrought-iron. The ab- 
solute power of resistance is indicated as be- 
ing 35 kilogrammes per square metre. Thin 
pieces, of a diameter not over one-quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch, may be bent while 
cold, without cracking; but they can rarely 
be restored to their original state without 
being partly or altogether fractured. How- 
ever, the end of a rod may be forged till 
red hot, without a break or crack being 
produced; thin plates may safely be ham- 
mered into hollows, provided they are not 
tod deep. Malleable iron will bear rolling to a 
small degree. All these manipulations bring 
about a closer grain, and a fracture similar to 
that of fine-grained steel-like iron. It may be 
pretty well forged at alow red heat, somewhat 
above a cherry-red heat, but, in endeavoring to 
beat it out, it tears and breaks to pieces. This 
temperature, and that beneath a bright-yellow 
heat, are those at which it may be best forged; 
but it is more than probable that various kinds 
act differently under the same circumstances. 
When hammered at yellow heat, malleable 
iron falls to pieces, and large, not uniformly 
cemented pieces, appear in the interior. With 
respect to the fusing-point of this material, it 
is a high one; it lies above that of gray or 
halved cast-iron, but probably not above that 
of many sorts of white or hard cast-iron, and 
certainly considerably below that of cast- 
steel, 

Iron and Steel Crystals.—Mr. Schott, of 
Isenberg, has made many microscopical ex- 
aminations of the structure of steel and iron. 
He maintains that all crystals of iron are of 
the form of a double pyramid, the axis of 
which is variable as compared with the size of 
the base. The crystals of the coarser kinds are 
of about twice the height of those of the finest 
qualities. The more uniform the grain, the 
smaller the crystals, and the flatter the pyra- 
mids, which form each single element, the 
better is the quality, the greater is the cohesive 
force, and the finer the surface of the iron. 
These pyramids become flatter as the propor- 
tion of carbon contained in the steel decreases. 
Conséquently, in cast-iron and in the crudest 
kinds of hard steel, the crystals approach 
more the cubical form, from which the octa- 
hedron proper is derived, and the opposite ex- 
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treme, or wrought-iron, has its pyramids flat- 
tened down to parallel surfaces or leaves, 
which in their arrangement produce what is 
called the fibre of the iron. The highest qual- 
ity of steel has all its crystals in parallel posi- 
tions, each crystal filling the interstices formed 
by the angular sides of its neighbors. The 
crystals stand with their axes in the direction 
of the pressure or percussive force exerted 
upon them in working, and consequently the 
fracture shows the sides or sharp corners of 
the parallel crystals. In reality, good steel 
shows, when examined under the microscope, 
large groups of fine crystals like the points of 
needles—all arranged in the same direction 
and parallel. 

Melting Steel easily. —The Iron Age says 
that the difficulty of melting steel in sutlicient- 
ly large mass for some purposes is well known, 
as, by the ordinary processes, owing to ex- 
posure of the gases of combustion and other 
causes, much deterioration of the quality is 
almost sure to be the result. As a partial 
remedy, the metal is usually melted in cruci- 
bles, but these are expensive and require con- 
stant renewal, and, when a heavy casting is to 
be made, it is necessary to use a large number 
of them, and it is difficult to regulate their 
temperature so that all shall be at exactly the 
proper melting-point at a given time. A Ger- 
man founder recently announced a method 
used by him, by which the difficulties men- 
tioned above may be obviated, and steel in any 
quantity melted and cast as readily as iron. 
He dispenses with crucibles, and melts his 
steel in a hearth of burned fire-clay, capable 
of containing 1,800 pounds. The furnace is so 
arranged that at the proper time a bellows can 
be brought into play so as to bring the heat to 
the melting-point in a very short time, and 
thus avoid any continued strain upon the 
hearth. To protect the melted steel against 
the injurious influences of the gases of com- 
bustion, it is covered with a coating, one or 
two inches thick, of melted green bottle-glass, 
or furnace-slag, made in a charcoal iron fur- 
nace, great care being taken to exclude any 
sulphur, About 70 pounds of glass or slag will 
be needed for every 100 pounds of steel. If 
one hearth will not hold enough steel, several 
may be used, The melted metal is to be drawn 
off in the usual way into kettles, lined with 
clay, and transported to the mould for casting. 

Bronze Guns.—A government committee in 
England have been investigating the merits of 
bronze ordnance. They have found that, by 
adopting a narrower groove than those in the 
French pattern of large guns, and carefully 
adjusting the height of the studs in relation to 
the groove, such a piece will endure a great 
amount of firing without becoming unservice- 
able. The Hngineer, referring to the work of 
the committee, says: 

Two guns haye, at the hands of the committee, en- 
dured respectively 2,673 and 1,362 rounds with 
charges relatively higher than those of any other 


‘serviceable for rifled field-guns. 
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rifled gun in Europe, and still remain perfectly ser- 
yiceebie These figures, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, mean a life of 53 and 27 years’ ordinary service. 
It is clear, therefore, that bronze may be Leta 

On the other hand, 
it was urged that these results could only be ob- 
tained by adopting very soft metal for the studs. 
But, as General Wilmot’s committee observes, ‘* when 
put to the test of gente this objection is found 
to be completely without foundation. The zinc studs 
are but little liable to injury by the rough treatment. 
Nothing short of intentional injury can render the 
projectiles thus studded unserviceable.” As to the 
scoring of the grooves, from which much was feared, 
the practice is not thereby materially affected, the 
scoring being confined to the loading side and_bot- 
tom of the bore. Further, when shells were burst 
By the committee within the gun, the serviceability 
of the weapon was not interfered with. But, for all 
that, it is evident that if bronze can be made at once 
harder, more resisting, and more elastic, it will be, 
pro tanto, a superior metal for artillery purposes. 


White Brass.—An alloy to which this name 
has been given, and which differs from the 
alloys commonly known as white metal (though ~ 
in what respect is not stated) is well spoken of 
in English papers, in its application to journal- 
bearings. It is said not to clog the file, and 
to be susceptible of a high polish; at the same 
time its fusing-point is lower than that of or- 
dinary brass, and it can be melted in a common 
ladle on a stoye-fire. It can also be cast in 
metal moulds, or even in sand and loam, like 
ordinary: gun-metal. For axle-bearings on 
railroads it has commanded approval on ex- 
periment. According to a report of a trial of 
the comparative merit of white brass and or- 
dinary brass bearings on the Great Northern 
Railway, it appears that two white brass bear- 
ings, fitted under a break-van, lost only 2 
ounces in weight in running 19,400 miles. Two 
ordinary brass bearings, fitted under the other 
end of the same van, and which travelled the 
same distance, lost 2 lbs. 4 oz. In another case 
a third-class carriage was fitted up in a similar 
manner, and ran 20,000 miles: Here the white- 
metal bearings lost only 24 oz., while the ordi- 
nary brass bearings lost 1 lb. 6 oz. In another 
third-class carriage, similarly fitted, the dimi- 
nution in the white-metal bearings was 24 oz., 
while in the ordinary brass bearings it was 
1 Ib, 12 oz. in running 20,000 miles. The bear- 
ings ran perfectly cool, and were lubricated 
with oil. 

Copper in a Bird’s Plumage.—Prof. Church, 
of England, is the authority for the state- 
ment that traces of copper are found on the 
feathers of the turaco, or plantain-eater, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, a bird celebrated for 
its beauty. He says that it is an essential in- 
gredient in the composition of the red coloring 
matter of the bird’s plumage, constituting 
about six per cent. of the same, and cannot be 
removed from it without a destruction of the 
matter; in effect, all the ordinary means fail 
to detect it without the pigment be first 
destroyed and the ash then examined for the 
metal. The existence of the red plumage is 
dependent upon copper, which, obtained in 
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small quantities from the food, is stored up in 
this strange manner in the system of the ani- 
mal, thus elaborating an element which is or- 
dinarily regarded as poisonous to the animal 
economy. 

_ Selenium in Commercial Oopper.—M. Vio- 
lette gives the following directions for detect- 
ing the presence of the metalloid selenium in 
commercial copper: The metal is to be pre- 
viously cut up and oxidized by heating it to 
redness in a muffle. The oxide is next to be 
placed in a combustion tube, and then in a gas 
or other furnace (as applied for elementary 
organic analysis), and heated to strong red 
heat for several hours in a current of dry and 
pure air freed from aqueous vapor and carbonic 
acid. If any selenium be present, there will 
appear, at the cooler portion of the tube, just 
vutside in front of the furnace, a white-colored 
ring, composed of a volatile, crystalline, very 
. hygrometric substance, readily soluble in wa- 
ter, and not colored blue on addition of ammo- 
nia, which indicates absence of copper. The 
aqueous solution yields an abundant precipitate 
with nitrate of silver, which is soluble in 
excess of nitric acid. Reducing agents turn 
this white-colored ring into a red-colored 
substance, which exhibits all the reactions 
of selenium. The copper operated upon was 
from Chili. 

Desilwering Lead.—In some of the Hartz 
works the lead in ingots is placed in a large 
cast-iron pot, similar to that used in the Park- 
inson process. When the lead is melted and 
skimmed, about 28 oz. of melted zinc are added 
for each ounce of silver shown by assay to be 
in the lead. The alloy is kept melted for two 
hours, and constantly stirred. On cooling, a 
scum, which is a mixture of zinc, lead, and sil- 
ver, is found on the surface. This is removed 
to a furnace; after the zinc is driven off by a 
dull-red heat, the remainder is cupelled in the 
usual way. The lead is further purified by 
throwing billets of green wood (or steam can 
be injected) into it. The charges for the fur- 
naces around Rammelsberg are stated as follows 
by the Mining Journal: Twenty-one cwt. of 
ground ore, 11 cwt. of silicious slag, 4 cwt. of 
lead slag, and 36 cwt. of charcoal. The blast 
is applied, and the reduced lead falls into the 
hollow of the hearth, while the slag is skimmed 
off by ladles. The amount of sulphur in these 
ores is so considerable that, though they are 
roasted in heaps previous to being brought to 
the smelting-works, it is yet needful to add so 
much slag to prevent fusion of the ore until 
the chief part of the sulphur is driven off. 
North Germany raises 169,000 tons of lead-ore 
annually, and manufactures 40,000 tons of 
metal. Of this the greater part is sold as pig- 
lead, but about 800 tons of it are sold in the 
form of sheet-lead. The produce of silver, 
chiefly from the ores of galena, is 148,689 lbs. 
troy in the year. The lead-mining employs 
15,784 hands, and the metallurgic refinement 
ag many more. 
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A Cold Tinning Process.—M. Daubie, of 
France, has made a remarkable discovery of 
tinning by a cold process, by which the oxida- 
tion of iron can be prevented. It is essentially 
adapted for iron wire used in the fabrication 
of cards and wire cloth. His chief object is to 
guard against the softening of the iron treated, 
and this he does by its successive intmersion 
in baths containing cold solutions of salt of tin 
with the addition of a certain amount of starch 
or other organic matter. The solution patented 
is composed as follows: To every 20 gallons 
of water add 6 pounds of rye flour, and let it 
boil half an hour; filter it, and add 112 Ibs. of 
pyrophosphate of soda, 34 lbs. crystallized salt 
of tin, 134 lbs. of neutral protochloride of tin, 
and from 3 to 4 oz. of sulphuric acid. When 
the salts are dissolved the solution is distributed 
in eight or ten wooden vats, a little additional 
water being added to the first two or three of 
the vats. The wire is passed successively 
through the whole of the vats, and, if great 
brillianey of surface is required, also through 
draw-plates at intervals, and the wire, while 
retaining al its rigidity, becomes covered with 
a brilliantly-polished coat of tin. Beautiful 
and inoxidizable cards and wire cloth have 
been produced by this process, which is ap- 
plicable to wire for a hundred different pur- 
poses. M. Daubie, it is said, has also succeeded 
in silvering iron wire, by using, in place of the 
salts of tin in the solution, cyanide of silver 
and cyanide of potassium. 

Tin in California.—Dr. Roessler, mineralo- 
gist of the Government Land-office at Washing- 
ton, writes to the Lranklin Institute Journal 
that the tin-ore from Oalifornia sent to that 
office for analysis proves to contain 13.37 per 
cent. of tin. The black mineral in the ore is 
tormaline; the brownish-red the casiterite. 
The percentage of the metal found is almost 
twice as much as that in the several working 
ores of the Cornwall mines. The property 
from which the specimens came is said to con- 
sist of 50,000 acres of mineral lands, and over 
twenty openings have been made, from all of 
which ore was taken, 

Alloys with Manganese.—An. interesting re- 
port of attempts to utilize the metal manganese 
by alloying it with copper, tin, zinc, and lead, 
was read before the British Association by Mr. 
J. Fenwick Allen. Mr. Allen did not attempt 
to produce metallic manganese, on account of 
the extreme difficulty attendant upon its sepa- 
ration in a pure state from its ores—the metal 
being practically obtainable only after the 
oxide mixed with charcoal has been subjected 
in a plumbago crucible to an intense heat, for 
two or three hours. From the first, he also 
discarded using any of the ores of-manganese, 
the iron and the silicon in them completely 
destroying the value of the product. He 
says: 

Having obtained a comparatively pure oxide of 


manganese, recovered from the still-liquor, and hav- 
ing mixed this with oxide of copper, not metallic 
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copper, together with wood-chareoal, all finely 
ground and intimatel mixed, the charge was pa in- 
to a plumbago crucible, then heated in an air-furnace 
at an intense heat for from three to four hours. It was 
found when the pot was taken out, that, still sus- 
pended in the charcoal, and not run down to the bot- 
tom, were innumerable fine shots of a bright white 
metal ; these being separated by washing and placed 
again inthe crucible and heated, fused, I may say 
easily, into a prill or button covered with a green 
layer of vitreous slag. 

The alloy was found to be very hard and ver 
brittle when hot, but when cold, although still hard, 
it rolled with ease and was highly elastic. The pro- 
portions of alloy were about—copper "5 per cent. 
manganese 25 per cent. When the simple alloy had 
been produced in sufficient quantities, compound 
alloys with zine were tried in various proportions, 
and these again rolled with complete success. Cer- 
tain mixtures of copper, zinc, and manganese, pos- 
sess the adyantage, both over German silver and 
yellow metal, that, whereas the one will only roll 
cold, and the other hot, the manganese alloy rolls 
from hot to cold. 

The laboratory experiments having been completed, 
an air-furnace was built in which a 100-lb. plumbago 
crucible was used. The results were precisely the 
same as those obtained in the laboratory, only it 
was found that, by stirring the charge a few min- 
utes before the crucible was taken out of the fire, 
by far the greater portion of the metal that before 
was in small fine shot, needing very careful wash- 
ing, now settled to the bottom of the pot, and could 
be poured out as a bar or ingot, the slag also melt- 
ing, and the unconsumed charcoal floating on the 
top. This experiment was continued until several 
hundred-weights of the alloy were produced, so that 
it may be subjected to various tests, and also that 
some approximate estimate of its cost and value 
might be formed. 

3 a simple alloy in which the proportions of man- 
ganese ranged from five bar cent, to thirty per cent., 
it is both malleable and ductile, with a tenacity con- 
siderably greater than that of copper. 

With zinc, a compound alloy, very closely re- 
sembling some of the qualities, not the best, of 
German silver, is obtained. The alloy of cop- 

er and manganese would also combine with tin, 
ead, and other metals, and from these castings 
were made which were applied as bearings for ma- 
chinery. 

Alloy of Lead with Platinwm.—M. A. Bauer, 
haying observed the experiments made by M. 
Deville, in which it was found that alloys of 
lead and platinum readily decomposed in con- 
sequence of the conversion of the lead into 
white-lead, tried the proportions of three parts 
of pure lead to one part of platinum. The re- 
sulting alloy was so brittle that it could be 
readily pulverized, and the powder then ob- 
tained was moistened with water and placed 
under a bell-jar, exposed to the action of car- 
bonic acid, oxygen, and acetic acid. The con- 
version of the lead into white-lead took place 
rapidly; and, after it appeared that all the lead 
was converted into white-lead, the powder 
was treated with acetic acid, and the residue 
again exposed under the bell-jar to the action 
of the same substances. This process haying 
been repeated several times, there remained at 
last a steel-grayish colored crystalline powder, 
which only appeared to be finely-divided plat- 
inum. On being treated, however, with di- 
lute nitric acid, the author found that the 
powder consisted of an alloy of lead and plati- 
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num, which contained in 100 parts—platinum, » 
48.82; lead, 51.18; corresponding to the for-_ 
mula Pt+Pb. This alloy has a specific gravity | 
of 15.77, is readily decomposed by mineral 
acids, but withstands boiling with acetic acid; 
and, when rapidly fused, it is, after cooling, a 
bismuth-like, crystalline, very brittle metallic 
mass. The alloy, submitted in a muffle to— 
the process of oxidizing ignition, fuses, the 
lead is driven off, and platinum left. {oR 
Aluminium Weights—Dr. T. L. Shipman 
writes as follows to the Chemical News, in 
praise of the value of aluminium for accuracy” 
and unchangeableness in weights: 64 


For the last ten years—that is, since May, 1860— 
Thave made use of a set of aluminium (division of 
the gramme) weights. On the average these weights 
have been used at least twice or three times a day 
for a period of somewhat more than ten years. They 
were supplied by MM. Collot, Fréres, of Paris. Lat- 
terly, I have tested them and found them as accurate. 
as the day on which they were first used. They are. 
almost as brilliant as when new. The larger weights, 
0.5, 0.2, and 0.1 gramme, show slight traces of tar- 
nish, but their weights are still quite accurate. _Dur- 
ing this period of ten years these weights have never 
been touched except by a pair of soft brass nippers, 
and they have never been left exposed to the air for 
more than a few minutes at a time. However, they 
have, of course, been exposed for a minute or two at 
intervals to an atmosphere more or less impregnated 
with acid or alkaline vapors, andif we add these odd 
minutes together, it will be found that these gramme 
divisions in aluminium have had to undergo a con- 
siderable amount of ** atmospheric influence’ during 
the period of which I speak. The set contains four- 
teen weights, from +a gramme to + a miligramme. 
As to brass or edpper divisions, I have always con- 
sidered them inaccurate, for they tarnish very rapidly 
in an atmosphere which, for that of a leboratbeys 
might be considered tolerably pure. 


Metallic Zirconium.—A German chemist, 
Franz, has obtained the metallic base of zir- 
conia, in-anearly pure state, He first prepares 
the oxide of zirconia by treating the native 
mineral with bisulphate of potash, and the 
decomposition of the sulphate of zirconia, first. 
by fusion with caustic soda, and next by treat- 
ing the fused mass so obtained with sulphuric. 
acid, and precipitating the zirconia from the 
aqueous solution of the sulphate by means of 
ammonia. Metallic zirconium was prepared 
by the decomposition of the fluoride of potas- 
sium and zirconium, 8KFI14ZrFli, by means 
of aluminium and a high temperature. The 
metallic zirconium so obtained is not quite 
pure, and was found to consist, in 100 parts, of: 
zirconium, 98.34; aluminium, 1.03; and. sili- 
con, 0.17. The temperature required for this 
reduction so as to obtain crystalline zirconium 
is at least as high as that of the melting-point 
of copper. 

Silver and the Chlorine Treatment.—In a 
book lately published on the success of the 
chlorine process for the extraction of silyer 
from refractory ores, the author, Mr, G, Kus- 
tel, says that in Nevada and Idaho the ore 
contains only from 6 to 10 per cent. of sul- 
phurets, yet gives a good result. -As no pyrites 
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are within reach, the want of sulphuric acid 
must, when necessary, be made up by the use 
of some other substance, such as green vitriol, 
or copperas. Ores containing from 80 to 100 
ounces of silver to the ton should be mixed 
with 10 per cent. of salt. Rich ore is often 
roasted with 20 per cent. of salt. If all the 
chlorine of the salt could be transferred to the 
silver, an insignificant amount of salt only 
would be required for ores containing 100 
ounces of silver—not more than 84 pounds to 
the ton; but, in consequence of the different 
way in which the chlorine decomposes and 
unites with base metals and gases, the escape 
of chlorine from the surface of the ore without 
coming in contact with the silver, etc., a great 
deal more of the salt must be applied. Per- 
manent stirring is not essential, and Mr. Kus- 
tel remarks that a good chloridizing roasting 
should give over 90 per cent. of the silver con- 
verted into chloride of silver, and show as lit- 
tle as possible of base metal chlorides, which 
are formed under the action of chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid. 

Reducing Silver with Zine.—In refining gold 
bullion by Miller’s new chlorine process, the sil- 
ver contained in the alloy is separated in the 
state of argentic chlorides. Mr. Leibus, assayer 
of the mint at Sydney, reduces this chloride to 
the metallic form on the large scale by a simple 
application of galvanism. A weak solution of 
common salt, or water alone, forms the ex- 
citing liquor, and the silver chloride and strips 
of zine placed therein supply the galvanic ele- 
ments. After about twenty-four hours, the 
action has nearly ceased, and the chloride is 
found to be changed to metallic silver, with a 
loss in the zinc of 24 or 25 per cent. of the 
weight of the chloride reduced. Mr. Leibus 
remarks that, by using a part of the resulting 
liquor from a previous reduction of argentic 
chloride, and which contains chloride of zine, 
it has been found that the galvanic action sets 
in very rapidly, and accelerates thereby the 
completion of the reduction. No acid is used, 
and, therefore, the amount of zinc used in each 
reduction has invariably been found to be 
almost the theoretical quantity required to 
combine the chlorine of the argentic chloride 
treated with the metallic zinc, in order to form 
chloride of zinc. 

The reduced silver is boiled out in acidulated 
water, in order to remove the basic oxy-chlo- 
rides, and finally in pure water. Assoon as it 
is taken off the last boiling, it is immediately 
ready for the melting-pot, since the heat from 
the boiling water dries the porous mass of 
silver sufficiently to allow of its immediate 
melting. 

Claudet’s Siloer Process —The ingenious 
process invented by M. F. Claudet, for the 
separation of the small amount of silver found 
in ordinary copper liquors, illustrates the 
economy of modern chemistry, by which waste 

products are turned into sources of profit. The 
ores treated were iron pyrites imported into 


. liquor. 
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Great Britain from Spain and Portugal, for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. These were 
found to contain between four and five per 
cent. of copper, and this copper carried silver, 
which tests showed to exist in the ore to the 
value of about 18 dwt. per ton. Claudet’s pro- 
cess saves the silver by first concentrating the 
copper liquors by repeated washings of the 
ore, and then treating them as follows: The 
liquors are run into wooden cisterns, each of 
the capacity of about 2,700 gallons, where they 
are allowed to settle. The yield of silver, per 
gallon, is then ascertained by taking a meas- 
ured quantity, to which are added hydrochloric 
acid, iodide of potassium, and a solution of 
acetate of lead. The precipitate thus obtained 
is thrown upon a filter, and, after being dried, 
is fused with a flux, consisting of a mixture of 
carbonate of soda, borax, and lampblack. The 
resulting argentiferous lead is passed to the 
cupel, and, from the weight of the button of 
silver obtained, the amount of that metal in a 
gallon of the liquor is estimated. The liquor 
from the settling-vat is now allowed to flow 
into another of slightly larger capacity, while, 
at the same time, the exact amount of a solu- 
ble iodide, necessary to precipitate the silver 
present, is run into it from a graduated tank, 
together with a quantity of water equal to 
about one-tenth the volume of the copper 
During the filling of the second tank 
its contents are constantly stirred, and, when 
filled, a little lime-water is added, and it is al- 
lowed to settle during forty-eight hours. The 
supernatant liquors are, after being assayed, 
run off, and the tank again filled, when the 
precipitate collected at the bottom is, about 
once afortnight, washed into a vessel prepared 
for its reception. This precipitate is chiefly 
composed of sulphate of lead, iodide of silver, 
and salts of copper, from which the latter are 
readily removed by washing with water acidu- 
lated by hydrochloric acid: Thus freed from 
salts of copper, the precipitate is decomposed 
by metallic zinc, which reduces the iodide of 
silver completely, and, to a certain extent, sul- 
phate of lead. The result of the decompo- 
sition is iodide of zinc, which can be employed 
to precipitate further quantities of silver, and 
a precipitate rich in silver and also containing 
a valuable amount of gold. The result of 
nearly six months’ experience of this process 
at the Widnes Metal Works show that 4 an 
ounce of silver and 14 grain of gold may be 
extracted from each ton of ore worked, at a 
total cost, including labor, loss of iodide, ete., 
of 8d. per ton, or 1s. 4d. per ounce of silver 
produced. If from this amount be deducted 
6d., the value of the three grains of gold con- 
tained in each ounce of silver, the cost of pro- 
duction, per ounce of silver, will be reduced 
to 10d., and the expense of working a ton of 
ore to 5d. This leaves a profit of about 2s. on 
each ton of ore worked. 

Economical Gold-Working.—The Mining 
Journal has a paper on the cheap and effective 
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working of gold-ores in the mines at Victoria. 
The Black Hill Company originally employed 
copper plates, in conjunction with ripple 
tables, and blankets, but the plates have for a 
long time been abandoned, and the blunket- 
tables are now stretched below the ripples. A 
small quantity of mercury is placed, about 
every twelve hours, in the stamp-boxes, and 
the ripple-grooves are also filled with it. Of 
the gold obtained by this process, 60 per cent. 
is retained in the stamp-boxes, 30 per cent. is 
absorbed upon the ripple-table, and 10 per 
cent. is arrested upon the blanketing. At the 
Clunes workings, ripple-tables of a peculiar 
form are employed. The grooves are wide 
and deep, the quantity of mercury required is 
large, and all the crushed material is forced 
through the quicksilver before it can pass off 
at the lower end of the table; by this means 
the gold is readily separated, while the residue, 
falling on to the blankets, is robbed of the 
small remaining portion of the metal that has 
escaped the quicksilver. At the Marlborough 
mines, ripples, plates, and the Chilian mill, are 
employed. A similar system prevails at an- 
other mine, where, in addition, shaking-pans 
are used, in which the crushed quartz is placed 
with the mercury, and the contents are well 
agitated. At the Prince of Wales mine, Chi- 
lian mills instead of stamps are used for break- 
ing up the quartz, and the amalgamation is ef- 
fected by means of shaking-tables and pans. 
This process gives very fair results, the mills 
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being effective, though slow in their action. It 
has been found that the use of hot water in 
the reducing-mills produces better results than 
cold. sie? 

METHODISTS. I. Mernopist Episcopan 
Cuvron.—The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1870 had seventy-two Annual Conferences. 
The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the Church in 1870, as compared with 
1869: 3 


1870. Increase over 1869 
BishOpes ol. cigere.e sents igaae 8 nic te 
Travelling Preachers..... 9,193 363 
Local Preachers.......... 11,404 1,064 
Total Preachers........... 21,234 2,064 
Members in full connect’n 1,173,099 58,387 
Members on probation... 194,035 9,809. 
Total lay members........ 1,867,134 68,196 — 
Adult baptisms........... 66,481 5,334 
Infant baptisms. .......-- 50,453 2,944 
Total baptisms........... 116,934 8,273 
No. of Churches ......... 13,373 1,325" 
No. of Parsonages........ 4,179 ETS 
Value of Church Edifices..| $52,614,591 $5,361,524. 
Value of Parsonages...... $7,293,513 $481,283 
No. of Sunday-Schools.... 16,912 518 
Sunday-School Teachers. . 189,412 4,816 
Sunday-Schoo! Scbolars... 1,221,393 41,409 
Benevolent Collections..., $967,862 $9,927 


The total lay membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as officially reported in 
1870, is 1,867,184.* The deaths reported for 
the year were 14,244. The net increase over 

-the membership reported in 1869 is 68,196. 
The following tables will show the totals by 
conferences, and net increase returned in each: 


CONFERENCES, Members,|Prob’ts.| Total. | Increase. 

ATSB AINA cire-c-wier's wiersie veo 11,862 | 1,791 | 13,653 1,363 
RS MOnG sceassts sess ares 25,694 | 5,040 | 30,734 1,357 
Black River... ... «0h. san 9,128 | 1,738 | 10,866 593 
Californias. s<ceceev ewe 5,815 | 951} 6,766 784 
Central German......... 9,093 | 1,108 | 10,201 8 
Central Illinois.......... 22,032 |.2,281 | 24,313 1,617 
Central New York...... 23,139 | 4,107 | 27,246 692 
Central Ohio............ 18,964 | 2,182 | 21,146 1,909 
Central Pennsylvania...| 23,360 | 6,194 | 29,554 1,314 
Oinoinnatl Fy), .< 5404 ine 30,369 | 8,381 | 83,741. | 2,265 
COlOvado | ai idsscaeiccee 589 181 v0 125 
DDOIAWATEC. «civ)siersie.-ciainacide 10,048 | 919} 10,967 698 
Des, MOMes os... Dh 15,213 | 1,967 | 17,180 1,382 
Metros ceca sons revs 19,475 | 8,039 | 22,514 1,143 
East Genesee........... 22,658 | 8,870 | 26,028 780 
East German,........0.. 2,514 629} 38,148 282 
Past Malne.’....s..ccees 8,585 | 2,829 | 10,864 167 
YC): cassis aieislanid ea tose 82,873 | 8,059 | 35,482 2,317 
Genesee... ccrcveee 20: 9,836 | 1,151 | 10,492 160 
GEOMT Be ciple peas since 14,310 | 3,889 | 18,149 | t 2,984 
Germany & Switzerland.| 5,812 | 1,447 | 7,259 803 
POM OMS siete as Sen carers 20,219 | 2,938 | 23,157 | t 1,430 
MUO eee cataracts sists aistas 33,062 | 3,334 | 36,396 2,011 
India Mission........... 468 803 vuet 106 
Indiana c. siivets.) cas 25,062 | 8,363 | 23,425 | 1,718 
TOWE «ie shvedins A), BORE Fs 19,357 | 1,750 | 21,107 225 
RANGA: jist te de tiesaehe 10,290 | 2,893 | 12,683 1,564 
Kentncky onan: «neenete ste 18,413 | 8,778 | 17,186 | + 2,322 
Lexington. tices. eanemew 4,813 620 | 5.483 5,433 
Liberia Mission......... 1,%68 440 | 2,208 432 
Louisiana ce isdeeevervess 8,737 | 2,129 | 10,866 | + 1,766 
DINE. acces eeescreees 10,652 | 2,182 | 12,784 622 
Michi ganiyiiyse..ctsiee ae 21,627 | 4,830 | 25,957 1,421 
Minnesota oY LV. wigs piste Sieah 9,663 | 1,949 | 11,612 1,460 
Mississippi Verast acd ets 15,211 | 3,169 | 18,380 429 
MISROUti SS ec eeeantee 11,634 | 2,882 | 14,016 1,009 


The result of the ministerial yote on the ad- 


* Exclusive of the membership of the missions in 
China, Bulgaria, and South America, 
+ Decrease. 


CONFERENCES. Members.|Prob’ts.| Total. | Increase. 
Nebraska......eee.esee0| 2,000 586 8,456 483 
Nevada. 294 99 3895 23. 
Newark.... 26,196 | 4,023 | 30,219 | 1,575 
New Englan 22,144 | 3,475 | 25,619 3953 
New Hampshi 11,307 | 1,948 | 18,255 529 
New Jersey.... 26,567 | 5,429 | 31,996 836 
New York....... 35,964 | 6,145 | 42,109 | 1,867 
New York East..... .| 84,380 | 4,162 | 38,542 200 
North Carolina.......... 3,330 876 | 4,206 875 
North Indiana.........- 23,944 | 8,049 | 81,993 | 2,274 
Nopth Obi. «<9. y0ck< pee 18,346 | 1,382 | 19,678 554 
Northwest German..... 6,489 | 1,758 | 8,247 521 
Northwest Indiana...... 19,782 | 1,790 | 21,522 | 1,991 
Ohid ned. Scrseys 2 ere »T72 | 8,594) 37,3866 | 8,079 
Oregon,..... Fe ee eheriet, 8,899 | 1,042] 4,941 296 
Philadelphia...... we0072] 832254 | 5,082 | 88;336 | 1,052 
Pittsburg ......... + back 43,518 | 8,518 | 52,031 F 
ProyA@eRCescene semenlss «| 16,248 | 1,949 | 18,197 
ROCK RIVE. pceceoss eeee| 20,535 | 2,003 4628 | 1,219 
South Carolina...., sees] 18,787 | 5,880 | 24,067 | 1,488 
Southeast Indiana,...,.. 21,118 |. 2,235 633] 938 
Southern Illinois...... -»| 22,506 | 8,877 | 26,383 | 1,950 
Southwest German.....| 7775 8,7 8,991 
Sti Lontsisciujem. se ee ee| 18,287 |.8,497 | 16,714 | +374 
Tennessee ......-5008 .--| 8,821 | 1,074] 9,895 626 
TOXGH ev hare tacceseeert 5,846 %14| 6,560 | 2,390 
Troy WUT aes: 27,559 | 1,970 | 32,529} 1,599 
Upper TOA s mercy sieis's say 17,602 | 2,179 | 19,781 | 1,826 
Vermont, Seek Kita RASC 9,886 | 1,657 | 11,548 +0 
Virginid Ve. 20 IOs 8 8,884 | 1,179 | 5,063 681 
Washington...,... ,eeeee{ 21,450 | 8,190 | 24,640 | 1,222 
West Virginia..........| 21,659 | 6,198 | 27,857 TUT 
West Wisconsin........ 11,065 | 1,658 | 12,723 517 
Wilmington,........... «| 19,779 |. 4,415) 24,194 | 1,152 
Wisconsin.,..,.......5 ...| 12,590 | 1,660 | 14,250 874 
Wy VOLUN Dette canneries 20,731 | 4,340 | 25,071 501. 


mission of lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference, in all the conferences which met in 
1869, was given in the last volume of the An- 
nuaL Croropapra. Above we give the result 
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of the votes of the conferences voting in 1870, 
' and the completed results: 


CONFERENCES, For. Against. | Total. 
Conference voting in1869.| 2,514 608 8,122 
North Carolina . 13 z 13 

ROXAS ss ae 22 se 22 
South Carolin ve 28 Re Tf = 128 
Louisiana...... 26 <2 26 
Mississippi 15 Se 15 
Lexington.. 12 2 14 
Kentucky.. 42 li 53 
Baltimore. . 107 33 140 

dia... .... 15 4 19 
Virginia... 19 2 21 
Philadelphi 142 18 160 
West Virgini: 38 22 60 
Providence..... 59 48 107 
Central Penhsylvania "9 67 146 
Wilmington......... 62 23 85 
St. Louis..... 64 4 68 
Washington.. 65 4 69 
Newark...... &6 61 147 
New Jersey.... 80 52 132 
New England.... ES 106 85 191 
Missouri........... a 56 if 63 
Pittsbure ...J... p< Hc 154 47 201 
East German......... Ey Uf 22 29 
TPO BS Seo oicleoo bic 6, 0fale oe 6% 2 69 
New York. .c.. erie... 152 yee 229 
New York East.....:.... 104 88 192 
New Hampsihire.......... wis) 19 97 
Nebraska...) .. Gscsa2s. 24 4 31 
WYOMING Sooo oversee ts 137 5 137 
Central New York....... 156 84 190 
Marberia sf. SE, OE. FEL 5 6 i1 
North Indiana........... 70 42 112 
Black River....... eee cite 34 38 72 
PCRINGNG. Jc ckscsse ces. iil 14 8 
EBROY SeeRaecakil. cakise Ost &4 9% 181 
PRINS, oc are. wioide oats «ag o:0 he 60 31 91 
PEELE AING ce cc- cc che eee 44 14 58 
Germany and Switzerland 39 0 389 
BROAN ee serinene cess 4,946 1,589 6,535 


The excess over the majority (three-fourths) 
required by the organic law of the Church is 
forty-five votes. 

The report made hy the Book Committee in 
November, 1869, in reference to the alleged 
irregularities in the management of particular 
departments of the Book Concern, did not 
satisfy the mind of the Church. The com- 
mittee, according to provision made at the 
time of its adjournment, met again in New 
York on the 27th of January, 1871, and reached 
conclusions which the majority report set forth 
as follows: 1. On the question, ‘‘ In respect to 
the management or conduct of the agents, or 
either of them, has there been any fraud or 
corruption in the Book Concern?” the com- 
mittee were unanimous in giving an answer in 
the negative. 2. On the question, ‘Has there 
been any thing fraudulent or corrupt in the 
practice or conduct of any employé in the 
Book Concern, so far as the printing depart- 
ment is concerned?” the committee voted 
eleven in the negative, two of the committee 
declining to vote. 8. On the question, ‘Has 
there been any thing fraudulent or corrupt in 
the practice or conduct of any employé in the 
Book Concern in respect to the binding de- 
partment?” the committee fully deliberated, 
and decided in the negative by a vote of nine 
to four. A minority report, signed by three 
members of the committee, was presented, 
which dissented from most of the findings of 
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the majority report, and reiterated the charges 
of mismanagement, with specification of par- 
ticulars. In May a bill of charges against Dr. 
Lanahan, the junior book agent, who had in- 
sisted that there was mismanagement in the 
Concern, and that it ought to be investigated, 
was presented by a number of ministers and 
laymen of New York and vicinity. The charges 
were: 1. Official misconduct and malfeasance ; 
2. Neglect of official duty; 38. Untruthfulness, 
irascibility, slanderous disposition, and other 
objectionable personal characteristics, which 
unfit him for the position of assistant book 
agent; 4. Insubordination to his official su- 
periors, the Book Committee, and violation of 
his pledges to them; 5. Want of business 
qualifications and capacity for the discharge 
of his official duties as such assistant book 
agent. The committee met, considered the 
charges, and adjourned till October without 
taking definite action upon them. At their 
meeting in October, they decided to suspend 
Dr. Lanahan, and to try him upon the charges. 
The trial was appointed for January 12, 1871.* 

The number of churches is 18,3734, valued 
at $52,614,591. Number of parsonages, 4,179; 
value, $431,283. The total receipts of the 
Church Extension Society for 1870 were $121,- 
867.65. \ The estimates for 1871 are $121,850. 
The appropriations of the Missionary Society 
for 1871 are, foreign, $224,198.57; domestic, 
$356,040. 

The following is the statement of the mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
1869: 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Mission- | yZembers. |Probationers. 
aries, 

(A fiica t.sVoms «eta noestsee 21 1,532 244 

South America............. 4 220 dete 

OUINA. of. eek s clewh tale ele does 84 47 WU 

Germany aces ve hectares 45 5,396 1,560 

Denmark 5 219 aa sie 

Scandinavia. ~ Norway..... 8 656 85 

Sweden..... 27 1,326 tds 
TNCIG. pane eet aleeninse dalitercts 61 737 257 
Bulparian secs. jes retase sa 4 35 
Motal. 01630. be 259 | 10,592 | 2,918 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
Mission- | embers. |Probationers. 
aries. 

Foreign Population : . 
Wielehiic. «vera doves « 4 164 oa: 
German.......... 285 25,209 4,142 
Scandinavian 38 2,809 854 
Chinese. ¢ 25. else 1 |No report 5 

BOtali. vei. - cesses 828 28,182 4,996 

TNO DTN sys ys diols 3. <(ain sl ates evoiarers 4 582 


TI. Gexerat Summary.—The Methodist Al- 
manae for 1871 gives the following summary 


* The account of the trial belongs to 1871. It is proper 
to state, however, that Dr. Lanahan was restored to his 
official functions, and that a competent special committee 


‘was appointed to examine thoroughly the accounts and 


management of the Book Concern, and to report to the 
Book Committee at their annual meeting in 1872. 
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: : : : Yous ce Ta0I0 Hog ie 
METHODIST MEMBERSHIP BY COUNTRIES, | Travelling | Local Pre 
: ; it f ig 5 f f ; nF = 
ahi : : eet! 
Unitrep SrarEs: wat} Ipandaycd i TTT Oey J POV EST ASESIGSL a 
"Methodist Episcopal Church (for 1869).........--..| 8,840 | 10,840, O-Hrenes odd 
Methodist Episcopal Church South..... tase. 2,080 4,753 la te oe 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.............. 1,000 8,000 MIF IBGOD | 
Atrican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.... _ 1,420. HOSTAHTOL 
Evangelical (Methodist) Association..... ute 475 367 SOS os. 
Methodist Protestant............0.+: rebtegs 423 Me is OSTIN@ —o 
The Methodist Church.......-. ; 624.) ox G44, hake uals OT 
Wesleyan Methodist...........-. eile oe : 250 tee ans Xe iy ies ES Rare he eee 
Free Methodist.........-+--.:+0++ , - 109 20 : von aie 
WDLESUTIOI. os ee cisels ene cr cess Bape ots ste a: are 3, (4 le erepey yi pe eee 
Primitive Methodist.......0.....ceececeeeeeeeees yf 20 ft O00 ||+ SSN neers 
— ‘| 15,391 |! 2/623,201 | 
CANADA: : i AT i sito at Nod homo 5 
Wesleyan Methodist, .,...0:-cssesseeeresebeeecees 598 250. 64,688. Joisg se jptow beaoie 
Methodist Episcopal..... ‘P 198 217 20,180 |. roid? bie a 
New Connection Methodist 90 obs 8,110 ae ‘ita AR 
Primitive Methodist... ea AC ae Ie Re tal A Bara 2 
Bible Christians............ Aor eb : pay: Bore 
— i | a 
Eastern British AM@RICA: ti Goel WOM mi One 
Wesleyan Methodist..:..000sssssessseeseeeseectes ii. stele « bis 1162.) |. 16,28% 1+ 
West InpiEs: : aiumectoc ent athe 
AVERT ENE TCR SE ee ir Derr a Say eee Me Oi 90 370 
mI ted Methodists... c.f sw acactselsa cures malas Kaleite 9 a 
Tlaytr: i 
Wesleyan..... Machin bee cweexaesids ed OIE stokes she Bo 
ENGLAND AND ScoTLAND: 
Wesleyan Methodist...... 5av owe E> emighds ote aeletors fen 1,611 11,980 
Irish Wesleyan Conference........... nsas 220 690 
Primitive Methodist...............+++ : 943 11,169, 
New Connection Methodist.......... 170 Se 
United Free Church Methodist............. 3 288 och 
Bible Christian Methodist.......... Misavaateatate 248 ae 
Lady Huntington, or Calyinistic Methodist. . F SPE BE 
Wesleyan Reform Union........ APES ee Oe 21 276 
Chnrch Methodists in’ Treland 20 vecvserestsce|  makics ee 
FRANCE: ¢ ; 
French Wesleyan Methodist......... arse ace oats 36 
Wesleyan Missions.............. rere oy Bie 
Methodist Episcopal...............6.eee eee t-begye 1 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND: 


Methodist Episcopal Church..............+-+-es08 
Wiedlevani ns coats hive tac 235 
Evangelical Association 


Spar AND Maura: 
Wesleyan .Methogist.. 5. smsssgercs vsse setegs Ane 
ITALY: 
Wesleyan Methodist.............4.2.. RSMo etae. Hely 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND Norway: 
Nethogist Mplscopal. ..cesscegeeapscgerces Acobpoc.- 
INDIA AND CEYLON: 
Wesleyan, Missiongiess oy: aside sine pene pits Shen oe esis 
Methodist Episcopal Missions..................- < 
Wesleyan Missions, North and South Ceylon,..... 


CHINA! 
Wesleyan Methodist Missions 
Methodist Episcopal Missions... 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) Missions, 
United Methodist Free Church Missions...... a 
New Connection Methodist Missions.............. 


AFRICA ! 
Wesleyan Missions. ........ BE CRBCRC DATS ARON to 
Liberia Conference Methodist Hpiscopal Church. . 
United Methodist Free Church..... 2.00. erc2 ever 


AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA! 
Primitive Methodist..... Eisai Gis ofiein Releerdinaee 
United Methodist Free Church........0.....c0000- 
New Connection Methodist... .........2..ceeeeeees 


Soutm AMERICA...... “ 
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of the Methodist churches throughout the At the close of the year the aggregate m 


world. Some of the statistics are summaries bership of all the Methodist churches was ¢ 
for 1868; none reach later than July 1, 1870. 
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mated at. 8,900,000. 5 - o097 sidqnas 
uo lon De 10 D OO a5 <3 as 
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IU. Mernopist Episcopan Cavron, Sourn. 
—The sixth General Conference was held at 
Memphis, Tenn., commencing on the 4th of 
May, 1870. It was composed of 246 delegates, 
one-half of whom were laymen, and the other 
half. preachers, On the 11th of May, Bishop 
Janes and the Rey. William L. Harris, as the 
representatives of a committee appointed by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, appeared before the General 
Conference with the following address, on the 
subject of the reunion of the two Churches; 


To the aetg and General Conference of the Methodist 
Peal hurch, South, in General Conference assem- 
Dear Breturen: By the action and authority of 

the General Conference of the Methodist. Episcopal 

Church, held in Chicago, in May, 1868, the under- 

signed were appointed a commission, in behalf of 

said Church, to treat with a similar commission 
from any other Methodist Church on the subject. of 
union. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, who also constitute a part of this commis- 

sion, in May, 1869, communicated to the bishops of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the fact 
that this commission had been appointed, and ex- 
pressed to them the conviction that the commission 
would be happy to meet a similar one from the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for the purpose 

contemplated in its appointment. At a meeting of 

this commission, held in Philadelphia, November 

23, 1869, a resolution was adopted unanimously, 

approving the aforesaid action of the bishops. 

Nevertheless, the commission, as such, and as con- 

stituted by the General Conference, being desirous 

of discharging its duties in the fullest and most 

acceptable manner, deemed it proper to make a 

further communication on this subject addressed to 

the bishops and General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, to meet at Memphis, 

May, 1870. 

The fact that the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church appointed this commission 
shows that, in the judgment of that body, there are 
now no sufficient reasons why a union may not be 
effected on terms equally honorable to all; and that 
the realization of such union is very important and 
desirable. Hoping that you may see this subject 
in the same light, and that it may be your pleasure 
to appoint a similar commission, to confer with us 
previous to the meeting of our next General Con- 
ference, in 1872; and praying that you may be pros- 
pered in all that pertains to the welfare of the 
Christian Church, and desiring your prayers on be- 
half of the Church we represent, that we may share 


a like prosperity, we are, dear brethren, yours in 

Christ Jesus, 
EK. 8S. JANES, _L. SCOTT, \a 
M. SIMPSON, KE. R. AMES 3 
D. W. CLARK,  =E. THOMSON, | & 
L. HITCHCOCK, D. CURRY, S 
J. McCLINTOCK, J. LANAHAN,:| g 
J. G. BRUCE, T. EDDY, g 
J. PIKE, W. L. HARRIS, ) 3S 


Puraperruia, Vovember 23, 1869. 


In reply the Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions unanimously : 


Resolwed, That we gratefully recognize that Provi- 
dence which has guided us, multiplied us, strength- 
ened our homes, preserved our integrity as a Church 
of Jesus Christ under trying conditions, both of 
war and peace. We earnestly desire to cultivate 
true Christian fellowship with every other branch of 
the Christian Church, and especially with our breth- 
ren of the several branches of Methodism in this 
country and Europe. ; 
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Resolved, That the action of our bishops at the last 
annual meeting at St. Louis, in response to the mes- 
sage from the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, has the full indorsement of this General 
Conference, and accurately defines our position with 
reference to any overtures which may proceed from 
that Church having in them proper official recogni- 
tion of this body, and that the distinguished com- 
mission now present of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which met at Chi- 
cago in 1868, appointed by them for the specific pur- 
pose expressed in the following resolution—namely, 
‘* Resolved, That the commission ordered by the 
General Conference to confer with a like commission 
from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
to arrange for a union of that body with our own, be 
also empowered to treat with a similar commission 
from any other Methodist Church that may desire a 
union?’—cannot, in our {udginent, without great vio- 
lence in construing the language of said resolution, 
be reputed -as having been constituted by that Gen- 
eral Conference a commission to make proposals of 
union to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Resolved, Moreover, that if this distinguished com- 
mission were fully clothed with authority to treat 
with us for union, it is the judgment of this Confer- 
ence that the true interests of the Church of Christ 
require and demand the maintenance of our separate 
distinct organizations. 

Resolved, That we tender to the Rev. Bishop E. 8. 
Janes and the Rey. W. L. Harris, the leaders of the 
commission now present with us, our regard as 
brethren loved in the Lord, and express our sincere 
desire that the day may soon come when, with a 
proper Christian sentiment, fraternal relations be- 
tween the two great branches of Northern and South- 
ern Methodism shall be permanently established. 


The foreign and domestic missions were 
consolidated into one board, to be composed 
of the bishops and one member for each con- 
ference. The principal mission is among the 
Indians. A very favorable report was ren- 
dered from it. The Indians are represented as 
being in a better condition than before the 
war. 

In reply to a fraternal address from the Gen- 
eral. Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the Conference expressed the belief 
that “‘the recent efforts made by the authori- 
ties of our respective churches, to effect an 
organic union between these two members of 
the great Methodist family of this country, 
have not been entirely fruitless, and we hope 
the day may not be far distant when this 
bread cast upon the waters may be gathered 
in.a complete organic unity of these two 
branches of Christ’s Church, on a basis alike 
agreeable to both parties, already one in sym- 
pathy and doctrine, and nearly so in polity.” 

A memorial was presented from twelve 
colored ministers of different annual confer- 
ences, asking that a colored General Confer- 
ence be formed, connected with and depend- 
ent on this body. The bishops had already 
organized a number of colored annual con- 
ferences, and intended, unless otherwise ad- 
vised by the General Conference, to call a 
colored General Conference in the winter. 
Their course was approved. 

The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1869 were as follows: 


~—ft ape ka 


4992 
Travelling] Local White | Colored 
Preachers.| Preachers.| Members.| Members. 
160 107 21,041 176 
154 146 88,897 815 
47 84 9,898 
an] in | a) a 
South Carolina.. we 152 if 
North Georgia........+ 123 409 41,206 | 1,974 
South Georgia........+ 114 210 22,447 952 
Florida........ raktonad 38 %3 5,402 850 
Montgomery... 6.0005 115 299 29,962 | 1,989 
MODUO oc yeeues sy ees arp 88 167 18,591 | 1,653 
Louisiana... . se 63 94 8.078 | 1,890 
Mississippi...........- 110 153 15,922 | 1,004 
Memphis.........s0e00. 181 434 89,788 235 
TennesSCC,... 2. ec cee 187 436 41,917 400 
BHolstonss i... 6.0 ce os ks 112 239 29,728 272 
Kentucky, <vecksiussnys 90 108 16,541 "64 
Louisyille.........00e0e 105 196 25,306 485 
SHILowin Cai eean.. 95 202 18,538 187 
Mis8S0UII. coc ste cware tins 113 113 18,976 163 
IRTEANSAB ys acess eda a 81 154 15,025 347 
Fittle Rock... oo. 6.6. 81 117 12,348 163 
Indian Mission........ 18 59 60 151 
PO ERAL aPA- cared con ok 48 58 4,222 33 
PRTINIO Yo cone odie sisi wees 48 140 9,789 714 
Bast Temasie... 0d 35 119 415 803 
Northwest Texas.,..., 43 Wi? "011 273 
Wiest TEXAS. a. «sp o's 81 48 3,051 271 
Columbia... ot 16 14 1,040 a 
PCI CL LE sieicis cot clowic 53 51 3.251 oo 
DINOS eso. Hie OS 50 46 4,694 = 
Total in 1869....| 2,646 | 4,153 | 540,820} 19,686 
Total in 1868....| 2,495 | 4,413. | 503,596 | 32,085 
PN CRGARG if gests wees 151 840 | 37,224 hae 
PECPRERSS flees cies wetone oes aah ~--- | 12.399 


In the Indian Mission Conference there are 
8,079 Indian members; there are also 70 In- 
dian members in the Holston Conference. To- 
tal of Indian members, 8,149, an increase of 
848 from 1868, There are 187 superannuated 
preachers. The total number of members and 
preachers is 571,241, showing a net increase of 
26,172 from 1868. 

IV. Tue Cororep Mernopist Eprrscopan 
Cuurcu.—The : Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America was organized in a general 
conference which met at Jackson, Tenn., De- 
cember 16, 1870. It arose out of provisions 
made by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, which met at 
New Orleans in 1866, authorizing the organiza- 
tion of the colored members of the Church 
into congregations, districts, and annual con- 
ferences, and ultimately into a general confer- 
ence, with bishops of their own. At the time 
of the meeting of the General Cenference of 
the Church, South, the bishops had organized 
five colored conferences. The General Confer- 
ence sanctioned the steps that had been taken, 
and authorized the completion of the new or- 
ranization. 

William Henry Mills and Richard H. Van- 
denhorst were elected and ordained bishops. 
Steps were taken to prepare a discipline and 
hymn-book. The Christian Index, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was adopted as the official organ 
of the denomination. It was determined to 
depend for general literature and Sunday- 
School books on the publications of the book- 
room of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
A condition of membership was adopted which 
excluded all whites. Nevertheless, the Rev. 
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Dr. Watson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was requested to act as editor of the 
Index. Tt is understood that all other mem- 
bers of the church will be chosen from among 
its own members. L 

VY. Tue Mernopist Protestant Courcu.— 


The Quadrennial General Conference of the — 


Methodist Protestant Church met at Baltimore, 
on the 6th of May. The following are the 
names of the conferences which were repre- 
sented: Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, Texas, 


South Carolina, Mississippi, West Tennessee, | 


North Mississippi, North Arkansas, Holston, 
Arkansas, Des Moines, McOaine, Missouri, 
South Illinois, Western Virginia, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, and North Carolina. The Rey. 
Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., and the Rev. John 
Lanahan, D. D., were received as fraternal 
delegates from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and presented the address of the committee of 
that Church on reunion. The reply of the con- 
ference suggested: : 


As one step in the direction of this most desirable 
consummation (reunion of the churches), the com- 
mittee would recommend the appointment (wher- 
ever it may be practicable) of fraternal messengers 
from the General and Annual Conferences of the 
various Methodist churches, to convey the Christian 
salutations of the bodies they respectively represent, 
and thus promote that mutual acquaintance, confi- 
dence, and brotherly love, which are essential to more 
thorough and efficient cooperation. 

Another step would be, a recommendation, to the 
editors of the periodicals published by the churches 
respectively, to avoid irritating controversy, and the 
misrepresentation of each other’s history, motives, 
and conduct; a recommendation to the ministers t6 
arrange their respective plans of appointment, for or- 
dinary and extraordinary religious services, so as to 
avoid even the appearance of desiring to stand in 
each other’s way ; bcs. on the contrary, whenever it 
is practicable, to render assistance in those labors of 
love which, if successful, must inure to the benefit 
of every Christian, inasmuch as souls are saved and 
God is glorified; and a recommendation, finally, to 
all the members of our respective churches to think 
and speak charitably of the words and acts of each 
other, remembering the precept of our Lord and 
Saviour, ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,”’ r 

A third step would be, codperation in the great 
work of sending the Gospel to the heathen. hy 
may not one foreign missionary organization serve 
for all Methodism? Why should we go among the 
heathen to distract them with our various polities 
(neither of which may be adapted in all respects to 
the heathen), when the great want of the perishing 
is Christ and His salvation? The committee is not 
prepared at this time to suggest a plan for carrying 
out the idea, but, let it once receive the favorable 
considerations of the churches, and the wisdom of 
the churches will devise all the details for its success- 
ful prosecution, 


The Rey. Alexander Olark, the Rey. Dr, 
Brown, and the Rev. Dr. Collier, appeared as 
fraternal messengers from the Methodist 
Church, and spoke in favor of reunion. In 
reply, the conference declared that, whenever 
the conferences of this body should ‘‘see fit to 
place themselves again under the discipline of 
the Methodist Protestant Church,” they would 
be cordially received. 
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The movements in the Virginia Annual Con- a ee ; 
ference to unite with the Methodist Episcopal CONFERENCES, in full Un trial, | O°Gauter | On Triak. 
Church, South, without waiting the action of peat afar ears 
the General Conference, were condemned. nes vee| 28 2...) 4,737 227 
In reply to the address of the Rey. Drs. Linn, speqnehheee Oe eis t rat oot 
Kepler, and Huston, fraternal delegates from Michigan.....1.1011)] 11 9 "807 266 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Motels. te... a | a | asia | os 


conference congratulated the latter church on 
the adoption of lay delegation, and expressed 
the hope that this step might be a sure indica- 
tion of further modifications in policy, tending 
to bring the two churches still nearer together. 
No report of statistics was presented, the table 
being still incomplete. It appears, however, 
that in the Maryland district there are 10,950 
members, 134 ministers and preachers, 175 
churches, 10,720 Sabbath-school scholars, and 
church property to the value of $528,411. 

The Book Concern exhibits a stock and cash 
account of $7,166.82 in excess of liabilities, and 
reports a net profit in four years of $2,036.06. 
The circulation of the Methodist Protestant is 
8,185. 


The church property is valued at $213,450. 

VII. Wetsu Carvryistro Mernopists.—The 
General Assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church met in Pittsburg, Pa., in 
October. This body is not numerous, but is 
widely scattered over the country. Provision 
was made for educating the ministry, in con- 
nection with the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church. A professorship of the 
Welsh language and literature was arranged for 
students in Marietta College. A paper is pub- 
lished for this church called the Cay Faill. 

IX. Mernopistr Episcopan Cnurcn IN 
Canapa.—The following are the statistics of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada: 


VI. Arrican Mernonist Episcopar Onvron T Neh iapeses 
; £ fs z : : otal membersi....2..05.... 20,240 549 
—The African Methodist Episcopal Church re- Sunday-schools..........+. "288 60 
ports 350,000 communicants, 25,000 probation- Officers and teachers....... 2,129 342 
Scholars Hue. idgne dasok Lo 15,550 8,843 


ers, 1,000 travelling preachers, 5,000 local 
preachers, and seven bishops. 

VII. Free Mernopist Couron.—The Gen- 
eral Conference of the Free Methodist Church 
met at Aurora, Ill., on the 16th of October. 
The following is the statistical report : 


There are three conferences; the Niagara, 
the Ontario, and the Bay Quinte. The General 
Conference met at Ingersoll, August 31st. 

X. Westevan Meruopist Cxuurcu.—Gen- 
eral View. 


On Trial. 


Members. | On Trial, Ministers. 

_I. British Conference—Great Britain...................... 848,471 20,433 1,232 178 

Treland and Irish Missions......... 19,963 830 165 26 

Foreign Missions................. 68,531 6.005 Q32* 73* 

PE Prench/Conference Ps 2 Vf GIA RG Ges SL SIA iRise oe 2.049 167 31 

RP peAustralianyComferenee ses 351.50} ses ae ole cleo ko aleisie’s + ss 55,556 10,091 Q15 95 

Hye Cana a Conference tsicsir els piesis cop tejdslore sjefeeweiwres 00. 1,199 8,489 496 98 
~ -Y. Conference of Eastern British America.................. 15,021 1,266 117 23 ; 

MROLD eerie Ne cnice Ste en eee rete eee oleae 570,790 42,281 2,398 497 


There are also 372 ministers classed as “‘su- 
pernumeraries.”’ 

XI. Priuarrve Mernonrsts.—The Primitive 
Methodist Church in England reports 162,000 
members. The strength of this church is 
largely in its missions, which are home and 
colonial. Its Missionary Society was organized 
in 1843. Its progress is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures: : 

Income in 1843, about.. 

66 1849, 66 


66 1856, 66 
«“ SEB. “6 
we 1889056 Sdi-Lees 


The society has 81 home stations and 122 
missionaries; 63 colonial stations and 80 mis- 
sionaries; one foreign station and two mission- 
aries. Total, 144 stations and 204 missionaries. 
The home stations are in England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales; the colonial in Canada, 
Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, South Austra- 
lia, New South Wales, and New Zealand. 

The Primitive Methodist Church in Canada 


* Excluslve of missionaries in Ireland. 


reports anct increase of 221 members. Eighty- 
eight preachers were assigned to stations at 
the last conference, and the work was divided 
into seven districts. 

XII. Unirep Mernopist Free Cuurcues.— 
The following are the statistics of the United 
Methodist Free Churches of England: Home 
Circuits—itinerant ministers, 269; supernu- 
meraries, 13 ; local preachers, 3,309 ; class-lead- 
ers, 4,099; members, 62,888; members on 
trial, 5,786. Foreign Stations—Itinerant min- 
isters, 834; supernumeraries, 8; members, 5,269. 
In all, there are 68,157 members. The mis- 
sionary receipts for the year were £7,800, and 
the expenditures, £7,383. The receipts of the 
Beneficent and Superannuation Fund were 
£2,490 18s. 8d.; Local: Preachers’ Fund (capi- 
tal), £2,548. 

XIU. Mernopist New Conneotion.—The 
Methodist New Connection Church in England 
has, in the various mission-fields, 260 chapels, 
114 missionaries, 211 local preachers, 10,050 
church members, 625 probationers, 1,457 teach- 
ers, and 10,085 Sunday scholars. 
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XIV. Mernopist Reroru Unton.—The fol- 
lowing are the statistical returns of the Wes- 
leyan Reform Union of England; Chapels and 
Beoteon ple 266; preachers, 603; preach- 
ers on trial, 96 ; leaders, 554; members, 8,221; 
mbmbers on trial, 294; schools, 175; teachers, 
38,276; scholars, 18,210. ‘ 

MEXICO, a republic in North America. 
President, Benito Juarez, a descendant of the 
Indian race of Tapatecos, born in 1807; elected 
President in 1861; reélected 1867, for the term 
from 1867 to 1871; Vice-President and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Lerdo de Tejada; Minister 
of the Interior, M. Saavedra (1869) ; Minister 
of Justice, J. M. Yglesias; Minister of Finance, 
M. Romero (December, 1867); Minister of War 
and of Marine, General J. Mejia (July, 1867) ; 
Minister of Public Works, B. Balearcel. The 
United States Government was represented in 
Mexico, in 1870, by T. H. Nelson, envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Don J. Mariscal (accredited August 11, 1869) 
was minister of Mexico at Washington. 

The estimates of the area and population of 
the republic have always been greatly at 
variance. During the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian, a new division of the country into 
departments was introduced, which has since 
been abandoned, the Government having re- 
established the old division into States, with 
some slight modifications of their former limits. 
The following table, said to be compiled from 
the latest and most reliable reports, has been 
published by Antonio Garcia y Cubas, in the 
Boletin de la Sociedad de Geografia y Stadistica 
de la Repidlica mevicana, 1869, No. 5: 


STATES. yen ag Population. | anne 
BODGRAC © ..c ccenehea acenn 81,038 147,133 1.82 
WPINUMRUA. Ones ce scete es 105,000 179,971 LR 
Goahullass cs cisaicia & 58.920 b7,691 1.15 ° 
Nuevo-Leon ......... 00s 14,504 171,000 11.88 
TRINBSGLIGAS « wcoccus cee ces 28,660 108,514 3.79 
San Luis Potosi. . «| 28,891 7,735 13.77 
Zacatecas........ 585 398. 977 15.00 
Aguas Calientes . sea B37 86,576 $9.00 
MPUTURDO. cen sc sercn sects 205 173.42 4.08 
25,928 161,157 23 
48,969 580 ISS 
2,393 48,049 2.338 
21,610 618,072 3.59 
11,130 874,000 D.33 
345 166,648 eres 
9.599 599,810 €2.49 


27,433 380.976 13.89 

27,851 601,850 2. 

13,717 83.707 6.58 
CRIAPRS canon saneteeases 16,770 198,987 11.57 
Campeche terse cans 26,084 86458 3.31 
Wacntan. 270A, Cenk wee 32,660 282,634 | 8.65 
Federal District......... 81 225,000 | 2,778.00 
Lower California (Ter.)..| 59,086 21,000 0.35 


Totes TTet Neeee 761,663 | 8,743,614 | 


The population of the principal cities, ac- 
cording to the same report, was: Mexico, 
200,000; Guadalajara, 70,000; Puebla, 75,500; 
Guanajuato, 63,000; Querétaro, 47,570; San 
Luis Potosi, 33,581; Colima, 31,000; Morelia, 


0,00. 
The budget for the year 1868-1869 esti- 


mated the total revenue at $18,219,708, and " 


the diture at $18,694,438. In the 
sage ot 


the President, however, the revenue 


is reported at $13,750,000, and the expen 
ture at $13,500,000. The public debt,” on 


August 1, 1865, amounted to $317,357,250. _ 
The republican government does not consider 


itself responsible for the loans contracted by 
the Emperor Maximilian, nor does it sanction 
the pledge of the customs duties made to the 
creditors of the state by Maximilian, on July 
80, 1866. In 1856, the entire debt was esti- 
mated at $133,524,242, which included a for- 
eign debt of $52,750,000. Tele 


The army of the republic consisted, in 1867, 


of from 30,000 to 35,000 men. vsbaa 


The Cuadros Extadisticos (Mexico, 1870) | 


contain the following estimate of imports, ex- 
ports, and of duties, during the six months 
from July 1 to December 31, 1869: oulas 


$3,539,090 | Import du 
Exports.......... 6,845,734 | Export daty..... 


The movement of shipping, during the same 
period, was as follows: Entered, 306 vessels, 
burden 242,536 tons; cleared, 366 vessels, 
burden 226,473 tons. + oe een y 

After the completion of the railroad from 


the city of Mexico to Puebla, thrown open to — 


the public on the 21st of September, 1869, the 
entire length of railroads in operation within 
the republic was 304 miles. The aggregate 
length of telegraph lines amounted to 2,804 
miles. A telegraphic line is now in course of 
construction from Monterey to Mier on the 
Rio Grande; from thence it will be extended, 
via Camargo and Reynosa, down to Mata- 
moros. The intended connection with the 
Texas line, on the Rio Grande, would place 
Mexico in direct communication with the 
United States telegraph system, and conse- 
quently with Europe. Grants were given to 
telegraph companies, in November, 1870, to 
establish lines from Vera Cruz to Galveston, 
from Vera Cruz to Minatitlan, and a line via 
Yueatau to Cuba. A bill for the construction 
of the Tuxpan Railroad passed Congress during 
its last session. 

The political situation of the republic “in 
1870 was very unsettled, the efforts of the 


Federal Government being repeatedly par-— 


alyzed by pronunciamientos and revola- 
tionary movements in several of the States. 
On December 80, 1869, a proclamation was 
issued in San Luis Potosi against the General 
Government by Generals Aguirre, Martinez, 
and Laranaga, and the officers of their com- 
mand, on the usual pretext that President 
Juarez had acted contrary to the Constitution, 
and had rendered no account to’ the people 
during eleven years. The pronunciados there- 
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fore resolved to refuse to recognize the Exec- 
-utive, but to recognize Congress, provided it 
accepted their revolutionary plan, and to make 
arrangements for a new election of Represent- 
atives. Aguirre addressed a circular to vari- 
ous members of Congress, urging them to 
take steps in his favor, and to secure the ac- 
ceptance of the plan by Congress and the Su- 
preme Court of Justice, in order to avoid 
bloodshed, cautioning them to consider that 
civil war would otherwise rend the republic. 

The revolutionists seized 180 bars of silver, 
belonging to the English mining company of 
“‘Catorce.” In addition to the forced loan, 
which Aguirre had previously levied upon the 
people, he decreed that all property should 
pay in advance one-third of the taxes for the 
next year. After allowing his soldiers to rob 
houses of inoffensive citizens, he demanded 
one-third of all licenses, and imposed a tax 
from six to ten dollars on a thousand on all 
landed property. General Trevina was sent 
to San Luis Potosi, commissioned by the Goy- 
ernment to parley with the rebels. As his 
endeavors had no practical result, Congress 
authorized the Executive to put 4,000 of the 
National Guard in the field, and to use $200,- 
000 to defray the expenses of the campaign. 
The Governors of Guanajuato, Vera Cruz, 
Oajaca, and Hidalgo, organized troops for the 
mational service. General Escobedo was in- 
trusted with the command of the Federal 
troops, and immediately set out for San Luis 
at the head of a considerable force, while 
General Neri occupied Zacatecas, the Governor 
of that State having pronounced against the 
General Government after refusing to surrender 
a conducta which he had seized, together with 
$150,000 abstracted from the mint. In the 
mean while, the revolution in the State of 
Puebla continued, and the southern portion 
of Jalisco also pronounced against Juarez, and 
rose in arms. In Puebla order was restored 
early in February, but in San Luis Potosi the 
troops of the Government under General Rocha 
suffered a severe defeat, losing twenty pieces 
of artillery. The revolutionary generals, Toledo 
and Martinez, formed a junction, and compelled 
Escobedo to retire to San Felipe, and subse- 
quently. to Guanajuato. The Government 
again raised 4,000 men, -and conferred the 
command-in-chief of allthe Federal troops upon 
General Alatorre. 

Congress closed its session on January 22d, 
to reassemble early in April. The condition 
of the country at this time was more unsettled 
than at any previous period since the downfall 
of Maximilian. 

Fortunately for the Government, there was 
an utter lack of harmony among the revolu- 
tionists; Among the dozens of proclamations 

_which had been issued by as many revolution- 
ary parties and bands, no two had pronounced 
for the same leader. During the.month of 
February, the Government gained several im- 
portant successes. General Escobedo repeat- 
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edly defeated the San Luis Potosi rebels and. 
captured several hundreds of them, whom he 
set at liberty, in accordance with his promise. 


Colonel Carillo and General Rocha suppressed 


the movement in Jalisco, and joined the troops 
of the Government in San Luis Potosi. On 
the 18th a battle was fought near Olocosco, 
between the Government forces and the reb- 
els, under command of General Dominguez, 
in which the latter were completely defeated, 
losing a considerable number of prisoners and 
arms. On February 25th the commander of 
the Federal troops made a successful assault 
upon the city of Coaltepec, capturing many 
prisoners, horses, and arms, and scattering the 
rebels in all directions. The chief of this band 
of insurrectionists was a son of Santa Anna. 
The report of these successes inspired the 
Government and its adherents with new hope, 
as it was no longer doubted that the loyal 
army would remain master of the situation. 

Karly in March a message was received from 
General Escobedo, announcing that after oc- 
cupying San Luis Potosi and gathering the 
materials abandoned by the rebel General 
Aguirre in his retreat he followed up the 
flying rebels with a portion of his troops and 
overtook them the second day after, and cap- 
tured 500 men, three cannons, and ten wagons. 
Among the prisoners were Generals Exega 
and Lewiston. 

While pursuing the insurgents on the Guada- 
lajara road, Escobedo came up with the in- 
surgent General Garcia de Cardena, and de- 
feated him after an engagement of four hours. 
Many of the rebel officers and 1,900 men were 
taken prisoners, and all their artillery was 
captured. General Gallindo defeated the pro- 
nunciados in the northern part of the Sierra 
Puebla, and the Government troops occupied 
several towns in the State of Zacatecas. _ Gen- 
eral Camacho captured the town of Jalapa 
after a sharp fight, making many prisoners, 
among them the son of Santa Anna. After 
these decisive reverses, the revolutionary move- 
ments appeared to be all on the wane. Gen- 
erals Oardena and Huerta had succeeded in 
making their escape with some 500 men, Gen- 
eral Toledo had about the same number, and 
these two bodies were all that was left of the 
formidable force which had recently menaced 
the Government. 

The Mexican Congress opened its sessions 
on the 1st of April. The President sent in the 
following message: 

It pleases me to-day to congratulate Congress upon 
the reopening of its sessions upon the day fixed by 
the Constitution. During your very short recess of 
two months the rebellion which originated in San 
Luis and Zacatecas has been promptly and effectual- 
ly repressed. We can with reason hope in the future, 
relying with the fullest confidence upon the national 
good-will, and the firm support with which public 
opinion sustains and has sustained the legitimate 
authorities. Some persons, excited by their passions, 
have been for a long time provoking a civil war, pre- 
paring and combining the elements of a rebellion of 
greater magnitude than any since the termination of 
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the foreign war. Nevertheless, they are left isolated 
the general reprobation of the people, and condemne 
by all good citizens who calculate that hopes for 
the future of Mexico lie ee in peace and legal order. 
The army has fought with loyalty and yalor, and de- 
serves the national esteem. “After having destroyed 
the principal forces of the revolutionists, it has ac- 
tively pursued those which remain and some small 
bands which still sustain themselves under the 
shadow of rebellion. Congress conferred upon the 
Executive various important powers, and decreed 
the suspension of some guarantees for a proper period, 
in order to secure the reéstablishment of peace. Up- 
on now returning this trust to Congress, it is a satis- 
faction to the Executive to manifest that he has made 
the least possible use thereof, endeavoring to fulfil 
his duty faithfully. The Executive is able to say 
that he has only made use of these powers in mat- 
ters relative to the organization of the army and in 
declaring the criminality of the rebels. At the 
same time he has been careful to respect individual 
rights, and has maintained intact full liberty of the 
press, not even directing, in the case of some abuses 
thereby, the proceedings authorized by law. It was 
necessary to establish military authority, declaring 
the States of Jalisco, Querétaro, and Zacatecas, to be 
in a state of siege; but it has now been raised from 
thse States and the people directed to proceed to the 
election in the States of Querétaro and Zacatecas of 
officers duly nominated there. 

With reference to the public Treasury, the Execu- 
tive has not made use of the powers which Congress 
conferred upon him; nevertheless, during this time 
all the various branches of administration have been 
properly conducted, without making any irregular 
exactions, without anticipating the imposts and taxes, 
and without making any contracts or compromises 
which leave a burden upon the Treasury. 

The public improvements, provided for in the ap- 
propriation bill have also been continued as far as 
popuibls and the payment of the subventions decreed 

as not been suspended, as, for example, that on be- 
half of the Mexico and Vera Cruz Railroad. At the 
same time the proper amounts for the establishment 
of new telegraph-lines have been set apart, as, for ex- 
ample, those of Guerrero, Morelia, and Durango. In 
order to meet these obligations, among the greater 
of which have been those required for military 
operations, the fortunate cireumstance has occurred 
of their having been demanded during those months 
of the year in which the greatest amount of impost 
duties is received, 

The equalization of the national revenues with the 
national expenses will merit, without doubt, the 
principal attention of Congress in this period of its 
sessions, which is especially designed for the discus- 
sion of the appropriation bill. The graye importance 
of this matter and the necessity of not disregarding 
the various branches of administration are increasec 
by the danger of new disturbances being occasioned, 
which will bring about immediately most painful sacri- 
fices for the people, and all kinds of evils for society. 
The law passed by Congress a year since for the pros- 
ecution of highwaymen and kidnappers has served 
effectually in diminishing very much the number of 
these grave crimes, Unfortunately, there yet occur 
some cases of kidnapping, and, therefore, the Presi- 
dent has thought it might accord with public opinion 
that he should recommend the continuance of the 
law for another year. 

Among the projects of general utility, that which is 
of the greatest importance is the opening of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, for the purpose 
of opening communication between the two oceans. 
A report ‘has already been presented on this subject, 
and the Executive especially recommends Congress 
to take this into consideration during the present 
period of its sessions. 

If it be possible, also, for Congress to oceupy itself 
upon the report which has been presented with ref- 
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erence to constitutional reforms, the Executive be- 


jieves it will benefit much the consolidation of our — 


institutions and aid in securing the peace of the 
republic:in the future. 

eceive, citizen deputies, my sincere wishes for 
prudence in your deliberations, in order that great 
good and national prosperity may be obtained. 


The financial report of Minister Romero con- - 


tained the following passage on the ‘free 
zone”’ (zona libre) question : 


Congress saw proper at the last session to approve, 
in the form of a resolution, not merely the continua- 
tion of the free zone in the State of ‘Tamaulipas, but 
its extension into the States of Chihuahua and Coa- 
huila. The opinion of the Executive on this delicate 


subject was minutely set before Congress during the © 


discussion which took place at that time. The Ex- 
ecutive still hopes, from the patriotism and sound 
judgment of the House, that, upon a renewed discus- 
sion of the matter, it will determine to reconsider its 
former resolution, and will think proper to decree 
the abolishment of the ‘‘ free zone’? in Tamaulipas, 
or at least to limit that privilege in such manner as 
the interest of the Treasury and legitimate trade 
require. jis 

On the subject of claims against the Treas- 
ury, Sefior Romero announced. that, since the 
28th of February, the total amount presented 
for liquidation and payment had been $29,- 
913,827, of which there had been recognized 
$5,954,947, and rejected $5,396,395, leaving 
pending $18,562,484. The above claims did 
not include the foreign debt. 

Congress passed the law, by a vote of 95 to 
82, in conformity with a recommendation of 
the President, granting an extension for one year 
of the law suspending the writ of habeas corpus. 
The president, in urging this measure upon 
the attention of Congress, stated that, although 
the revolutionary movements had been sup- 
pressed for the time being, the situation was 
still very critical, Commerce and industry 
were everywhere prostrated, and travelling 
was becoming more and more insecure. Stages 
were robbed almost every day, and passengers 
left naked on the road. Under these circum- 
stances, public credit was at the lowest ebb, 
and the Treasury, was unable to meet the most 
pressing demands. The local and State govern- 
ments in various parts of the republic were 
enforcing what they called ‘voluntary con- 
tributions.” 

On April 18th the authorities of Mazatlan 
seized the steamer Forward, on the plea that 
she was employed by the revolutionary Gen- 
eral Vega. The captain protested, and claimed 
$1,000 a day for her detention. On May 19th 
the steamer was seized by General Vega. 

An amendment to the Constitution, creating 
a Senate, passed Congress, on April 28th, by a 
vote of 105 yeas to 49 nays, and was submitted 
to the States for ratification. 

The revolutionist General Garcia Cardena, 
after again organizing a numerous band, at- 
tacked the town of Tuchipila, on May 7th, and 
was repulsed ; the Cuernavaca insurgents were 
also defeated, and fled into the State of Puebla. 
The forces of General Martinez, about five 
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hundred men, abandoned their commander in 


_ a body, and surrendered to the Goyernment. 


The national Congress adjourned on the 31st 


of May. President Juarez, in his closing mes- 


‘sage, said the revolutionists in San Luis Potosi 
and Zacatecas had been reduced to petty 


bands, and that measures had been taken by 
_ the Government, in codperation with Congress, 


which would prove of great benefit to the 
country in future. The financial exigencies of 
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and foreigners were unmolested. The prison- 
ers were all released, with the exception of 
Mejia, of the Paymaster’s Department, a son of 
the Minister of War. The United States consul 
urged his release, but Viscayno replied that his 
orders were positive to keep him prisoner. 

At the request of the Mexican authorities, the 
United States consul at Guaymas sent the United 
States steamer-of-war Mohican in pursuit of 
the steamer Forward, as it was thought that 


_ the times, however, had not been fully pro- 
vided for. Owing to the recent invasion of 
- Mexican soil by the Guatemalians, President 

Juarez asked for a special session of Congress, 
_ but this request was denied. 

On the 11th of May a disastrous earthquake 
took place at Miahutta. All the churches and 
“nearly all the dwellings of the town and vi- 

cinity were destroyed. Near Pochutta the 


the latter would visit La Paz, San Blas, Mazat- 
lan, and other points. The steamer Mohican 
came up with the Forward near the mouth of 
the river Teceapane. The Forward, drawing 
but little water, steamed up the river, and the 
commander of the Mohican, in view of the im- 
possibility of passing the bar at the mouth of the 
river, immediately manned the small boats for ° 


roads were blocked up by immense rocks which 
had fallen from the mountain-sides. The loss 
of life was considerable. 

General Martinez, having been abandoned 
by his troops, at San Luis Potosi, succeeded 
in rallying two thousand fresh revolution- 


_ists, with whom he fought his way with va- 


rying success to the Mexican border, where 
he invested the city of Matamoras. The 
appearance of the rebels before the city oc- 
casioned the greatest alarm among the inhabit- 
ants, although a strong force, under General 
Palacios occupied the place, and a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the town and the 
neighboring country fled across the river, to 
seek refuge on American soil. The town of 
Brownsville, opposite Matamoras, in particular, 
was soon filled with American refugees. Bya 
rapid concentration of troops the generals of 
the national Government succeeded, however, 
in routing the rebel General Martinez, and in 
capturing a number of prominent officers be- 
longing to his command. 

The city of Guaymas was surprised on the 
28th of May, by an armed force under Colonel 
Viscayno, whose command was in the interest 
of General Placido Vega. , The troops landed 
from the steamer Forward, formerly an Eng- 
lish gunboat, and entered the city without op- 
position. The collector of customs was seized, 
possession of the custom-house taken, and no- 
tice given to the citizens to pay the outstanding 
dues, which were estimated at $100,000, and 
which amount was collected. The invader 
carried away two vessels, and 5,000 muskets 
which they had seized in the city. The United 
States consul protested against the seizure of 
the arms. Forty tons of coal were taken from 
the Northern Transportation Company, and a 
draft on Ortis Brothers given in payment. ,A 
demand for $25,000 was made upon the same 
firm, and the money not forthcoming, $50,000 
of merchandise was seized. The Government 
troops appearing on the 29th, Viscayno evacu- 
ated the place, the Forward steaming out of 
the harbor with the sailing-vessels in tow. 
During the occupation order was maintained, 
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the purpose of continuing the pursuit of the For- 
ward. Ofthis expedition Lieutenant J. M.Wain- 
wright, of the Mohican, was placed in com- 
mand by the officer commanding the United 
States war-vessel. On reaching a distance 
about forty miles from the sea, the Forward 
was discovered in the river apparently at an- 
chor and abandoned. Lieutenant Wainwright, 
therefore, ordered her to be boarded, and in so 
doing the moment he and his men reached her 
deck, they were fired upon from the bushes 
along the banks of the river, with artillery and 
musketry, resulting in the killing of Lieutenant 
Wainwright, one seaman, and the wounding of 
five other seamen. The lieutenant did not die 
immediately, but was able to order the Forward 
to be set on fire, which was accordingly done, 
when they retired from her in the boats on 
which they came. The pirate was burned up 
completely. Viscayno, the commander of the 
expedition, had gone on shore with his men 
and arms, and it was his force which fired 
upon Wainwright. 

An exciting discussion was kept up by the 
press of the capital and the country as to the 
right of American men-of-war to exercise au- 
thority in one of the rivers of Mexican terri-- 
tory, forty miles from the mouth thereof. In 
defence of the Americans, it was urged that 
the pirate Forward had on board property 
of American citizens, taken piratically from 
American merchants at Guaymas, to the 
amount of about $13,000, and that, in the ab- 
sence of Mexican war-vessels on the coast, the 
Mexican authorities, Davelas and Sepulveda, 
had admitted their inability to protect not only 
the interests of foreign merchants along the 
coast, but those of their own nationality, and 
had accordingly requested the commander of 
the Mohican to give chase to the Forward. 

Early in July the rebel Generals Negrete and 
Villa were captured. As Negrete is one of 
the most popular Mexican generals, petitions 
for his pardon were sent in from all parts of 
the country, and many of the public journals 
strongly supported the popular demand for his 
release. The prisoner had been taken to jail, 
but, as the Government feared his forcible liber- 
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ation by a mob, he was afterward transferred 
to Santa Teresa prison, and turned over to the 
military authorities. The day following the 
arrest, a public meeting of the sympathizers 
of Negrete was held at the Plaza Armas. 
Speeches were made imploring clemency for 
the prisoners. The multitude shouted, ‘* Death 
to Juarez!” ‘Death to Lerdo!” While the 
meeting was going on, a crowd surrounded 
Teresa prison, threatening to rescue the pris- 
oner. ‘Two companies of infantry arrived and 
dispersed them. Another crowd invaded the 
cathedral, and began ringing the bells. They 
were also dispersed by the troops. The Le- 
gislatures of several States and the public au- 
thorities of some of the larger cities were also 
convened, and joined in petitioning the Presi- 
dent to exercise his pardoning power in case 
the trial should result in a sentence of death. 
Some of them sent special commissioners to 
the capital to convey their petitions to the Pres- 
ident. The rebel General Pedro Martinez, 
shortly after his defeat at Charco Escondido, 
appeared in the State of Vera Cruz, at the 
head of a strong cavalry force; and thence 
proceeded to Valle del Maiz, in the State of 
San Luis Potosi. He also issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of the State of Tamaulipas, 
attributing his recent defeat to the treachery 
of Generals Trevino and Naranjo, and promis- 
ing an early return, and their relief from their 
present tyrannical government. He kept up 
correspondence with the reyolutionists on the 
Rio Grande, whom he stimulated to action. On 
the night of July 22d a band of the latter, who 
had taken refuge in Brownsville, decided to re- 
new the attack on Matamoras. The armed con- 
spirators passed the river at night, within can- 
non-shot of Fort Brown, and threw up some 
rockets to give notice of their approach to ac- 
complices in Matamoras, but General Palacio, 
the commander of the garrison, had timely in- 
formation, and he caused Carlos Sanchez and 
Andres Valdovinos to be arrested; these two 
confessed their implication, and revealed what 
they knew of the plot. ; 

On September 16th, Congress was reopened, 
and addressed by the President of the re- 
public as follows: 


Jit1zpn Deputies: We may congratulate ourselves 

upon seeing peace reéstablished throughout the en- 
fire nation, A few parties of armed men, which 
remained on foot after the insurrection of San Luis 
and Zacatecas, have been actively pursued until they 
were dissolved. An equal and just meed of applause 
should be paid, as well to the good citizens who com- 
pose the army, as to the worthy authorities and forces 
of the States, which valiantly and patriotically com- 
‘bated the rebellion. 
_ One of the first and most beneficent results of peace 
is the general security for persons and property which 
is now enjoyed, not only in the settlements, but also 
upon the routes of travel. The law of Congress 
against robbery and kidnapping has been effective 
for the repression of the evils caused by the preva- 
lence of these crimes. 

The Executive will immediately submit, for the 
consideration of Congress, the facts concerning the 
difficulties which have arisen in some States about 
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internal questions. He has thought it his duty to 
confine himself to respecting the sovereignty of the 
said States, and await the action of Congress in sup- 
plying the rules by which he should govern his con- 
duct in these grave affairs, which so dixechly. affect 
the essential bases of the Federal system. The Ex- 
ecutive will present his pies of action, not with the 
pretence of possessing sufficient wisdom in such diffi- 
cult and delicate questions, but on account of his de- 
sire that they be considered with all the speed which 
they deserve, in order that the wisdom of Congress 
may provide the most necessary rules, for the au- 
thorities of the Union to adopt in these cases, in a 
manner compatible with the internal sovereignty of 
the States, ; 

There also remained pending the project concerning 
the regulations of mints, and the projects for a con- 
cession for the opening of the Tehuantepec Canal, 
which, if it shall prove practicable, will be of great 
importance to the republic, and to the commerce of 
the whole world. 

There will be speedily presented several projects 
of laws, concerning some points relative to the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to public instruction. 

There will also be submitted a plan for the estab- 
lishment of coast-guard vessels, the necessity for 
which is proved anew by the recent painful occurrence 
at Guayamas, With the object of obtaining such 
vessels speedily, the Executive has already sent an 
agent abroad, immediately after that affair took place. 

The inequality between our receipts and expendi- 
tures requires a special consideration of every thing 
which may conduce to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Treasury. Undoubtedly Congress will 
regard this important matter with the attention it 
deserves, in order to reconcile all possible economy 
with the necessity for resources, with which to pro- 
vide for all the indispensable requisites for the suc- 
cessful progress of the administration. 

The patriotism and enlightenment which guide you 
in your deliberations, citizen deputies, inspire me 
with full confidence that you will aoe in all things 
for the highest good and prosperity of the republic. 


In the discussion which took place on the 
amnesty question, a majority of the deputies 
expressed themselves in favor of a generous 
measure, including nearly all political offenders, 
while Ministers Lerdo de Tejada, Yglesias, and 
Saavedra, were endeavoring to introduce some 
restrictions. The amnesty was voted on Sep- 
tember 24th. The President returned the bill 
to Congress with an amendment, which mate- 
rially changed it, and which was not approved 
by Congress. On October 18th the bill was 
finally passed by the Legislature in the follow- 
ing shape: 

Haxzis oF Coneress oF THE Unton, Mexico, ; 
tober 18, 1870. 

ArtIoLE 1. Amnesty is conceded to all persons who, 
up to the 19th of the month of last September, may 
have been guilty of infidelity to the country, of sedi- 
tion, conspiracy, and other crimes against the public 
order, as also the military men who, up to the same 
date, may have deserted. 

Arr, 2. There are not comprehended in the present 
amnesty—First, the regents and deputies of the so- 
called empire ; second, the generals who commanded 
divisions of bodies of the army who may have passed 
over to the invaders. 

Art, 8. Every person embraced in the two former 

fractions, whose fate may have been defined by the 
Executive of the Union, will enjoy with all its pleni- 
tude the favor of the present amnesty, 
_ Arr. 4, The Executive is authorized to extend it to 
individuals excepted in article two, when, in the judg- 
ment of the same Executive, the public peace may 
not be compromised, 
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Arr. 5. All persons pardoned, whatever may be the 
penalty to which they may be now subjected, will be 
at once placed at liberty, and it shall supersede en- 
tirely the charges or trials which may be instituted 
for the crimes mentioned. — Ete 
, Ant, 6. The present amnesty leaves untouched the 
Tights of third parties, and those of the nation by the 
effects taken from the public funds. 

_Azr. 7. The pardoned, although they return to the 
full enjoyment of their civil and political rights, are 
neither entitled to the right to return to employments 
charges, grades, decorations, salaries, pensions, an 
claims upon the public pawn-shops, nor for the pay- 
ments of credits against the Treasury and other fa- 
vors and emoluments of which they may now be de- 
prived, according to the laws. 

Art, 8. All the pecuniary penalties imposed shall 
be remitted and have no effect. The goods embar- 
goed or confiscated shall be immediately returned to 
the interested parties in the condition in which they 
may be found, provided that they may not have been 
alienated. * ~~“: 

Ant. 9. The Executive in carrying out this law will 
indicate the term of one month, counted from the 
promulgation in such capital of a district for the pre- 
sentation of those pardoned who may be found with 
arms in their hands. 

Arr. 10. The individuals who, by failure of pre- 
sentation in the time fixed by the Executive conform- 
ably to the former article, shall remain excluded from 
the present pardon, so also those whom the amnesty 
does not comprehend, will be judged according to the 
laws in force and by competent judges, and in no 
case according to the laws of January 25, 1862, Jan- 
uary 29, and August 16, 1863, and August 12, 1867, 
which are now declared definitely annulled. 

_ Arr. 11. The persons comprehended in the excep- 
tions of article two will not be condemned to death 
for the crimes committed up to date of publication of 
this law, and those upon whom that penalty according 
to article twenty-three of the Constitution ought to be 
imposed, will be commuted to greatest possible ex- 
tent. 

GERONIMO ELIZONDO, President of Congress. 

GUILLERMO VALLE, Jesus ALFraro, Secretaries. 


In compliance with that mentioned in article 
nine of the foregoing law, the President of the 
republic thought best to decree the following 
order: 


GIVEN IN THE Nationa Pazace oF Mexico, } 
October 19, 1870. 

To Manuel Saavedra, Minister of Gobernacion. 

Articty 1, Inthe term of one month, counting from 
the promulgation of this law at the capitals of each 
district, the pardoned who may be found with arms 
in their inane will present themselves in the federal 
district before the governor of it, in the territory of 
Lower California and the military district of Tepic 
before the respective political chiefs, and in the States 
before the corresponding governors, or before the 
political chiefs of the districts. 190% 

Art, 2. The political authorities of the districts 
before whom the pardoned present themselves will 
note down their names and the day of their presen- 
tation, giving cognizance of it to the governors in 
order that they may,inform the Minister of Gober- 
nacion. 

Art. 3. The presentation in every case can be made 
by any of the legal means, but if it should not be 
made personally it will be ratified afterward by the 
same interested parties. Therefore I order that it 
shall be printed, published, and circulated, for its ful- 
filment. BENITO JUAREZ. 


The amnesty law was immediately carried 
into effect, by the release from prison of Gen- 
eral Negrete and many other late revolution- 
ists. As the news became known throughout 
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the republic, many insurgents, who had been 
secreted in the mountains and small towns, 
reported themselves to the officers of the Goy- ~ 
ernment. 

Congress authorized the Governor of the 
State of Mexico, Don Mariano Riva Palacio, to 
organize a company for laying a railway from 
the capital to Toluca, with a branch to Cuan- 
titlan, the road to be completed within six 
years from the end of September, 1870. A 
bill was also passed, granting to a company 
the privilege of constructing a telegraph-line 
from Yucatan to Havana. 

Mr. Nelson, the United States minister, ad- 
dressed a communication to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, asking leave for the exploration of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, by a commission 
of American engineers, who should report re- 
garding the practicability of opening an inter- 
oceanic canal; he also expressed a desire that 
some Mexican engineers should take part in 
the expedition. President Juarez immediately 
gave the permission, and promised to name a 
commission of engineers to assist in the survey. 
The United States exploring expedition reached 
the isthmus about the middle of November, 
awaiting the arrival of the Mexican commis- 
sioners. The latter left for the isthmus on 
November 24th. Immediately after their arri- 
val, the expedition started for Minatitlan, and 
began their labors. 

On November 23d, Congress passed the bill 
granting a concession to Messrs. Mason and 
Wyatt, for the construction of three lines of 
railroad—one from Vera Cruz to some point 
on the proposed line of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
road; a second from Lizardo or other point on 
the above first line to Cuernavaca; and the 
third from Cuernavaca, or some other point on 
the second line, to Acapulco, or some other 
point on the Pacific Ocean, in the State of 
Oajava, Guerrero, or Michoacan. ° 

The session of Congress was brought to a 
close on December 15th, when President Juarez 
made aspeech, in the course of which he stated 
that the treaty of commerce and amity between 
Mexico and Italy had been signed by the latter 
power, and that both he and Congress deemed 
the present a suitable time for Mexico to re- 
sume her former relations with foreign powers. 

An insurrection, which had broken out in 
the State of Guerrero, under the leadership of 
Alvarez, threatened to assume alarming propor- 
tions, but was represented by later reports to 
be waning. 

Notwithstanding the continued prevalence 
of insurrections, there were many evidences 
of improvement. Schools were encouraged in 
all parts of the country. Most of the State gov- 
ernments favored the establishment of tele- 
graphic lines. The Legislature authorized the 
Executive to construct a line from Cuicatlan 
to the frontier of Puebla via the Mixteca, In 
Vera Cruz a committee was formed, under the 
presidency of Governor Hernandez, for the es- 
tablishment of telegraphic lines throughout 


- Sonora projected a line from Guayamas, via 
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the State, one to be constructed at once from 
Vera Cruz to Minatitlan. The government of 


Hermosillo and Ures, to the frontier of Arizona 
Territory. The wires from the city of Mexico 
and from Matamoras were to be connected 
with the Texas lines at Piedras Negras. 
MICHIGAN. At the general election, held 
November 8th, the vote for Governor was as 
follows: 
For Henry P. Baldwin, Republican.......... 100,176 


Charles C. Comstock, Democrat... . 83,391 
Henry Fish, Temperance.......... aie 2,710 
Imperfect and scattering Votes.....--+.-.+++ 

Total 00. sees see ceecceeeeecnsenceneees 186,507 
Republican plurality.........+--sseeeeereees 16,785 


The other State officers chosen were as fol- 
lows: Morgan Bates, Lieutenant-Governor; 
Daniel Striker, Secretary of State; Victory P. 
Collier, State Treasurer; William Humphrey, 
Auditor-General; Dwight May, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Oramel Hosford, Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction; Charles A. Edmonds, Com- 


missioner of the State Land-Office; Witter J. 
Baxter, member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, all Republicans. 

The Legislature chosen was divided between 
the two parties as follows: Senate—Republi- 
cans, 27; Democrats, 5; total, 32. House of 
Representatives—Republicans, 70; Democrats, 
30; total, 100. Republican majority on joint 
ballot, 62. 

At this election several proposed amend- 
ments to the State constitution were voted 
upon. Three of these were proposed by the 
Legislature of 1869, The main purpose of the 
first was to abolish distinctions in civil and 
political rights and duties based upon color, 
but it also empowered the Legislature to pro- 
vide for taking the votes of soldiers away from 
their places of residence in time of war, which 
could not be ‘done, so far as the State elections 
were concerned, under the constitution as it 
stood. This was adopted—yeas 54,105, nays 
50,598. 

The second proposed to enlarge the powers 
of boards of supervisors of counties to raise 
moneys for public buildings, highways, and 
bridges, which was voted down—yeas 39,180, 
nays 61,904. 

The third proposed to increase tha salaries 
of State officers and circuit judges as follows: 
Governor, from $1,000 to $2,500; judges of 
circuit courts, from $1,500 to $2,000; State 
Treasurer, Auditor-General, and Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, from $1,000 to 
$2,000; Secretary of State, Attorney-General, 
and Commissioner of State Land-Office, from 
$800 to $2,000. This was voted down—yeas 
36,109, nays 68,912. 

The other amendments referred to railroads. 
To understand one of them, it is necessary to 
premise that previous to 1870 acts had been 
passed by the Legislature, authorizing towns 
and cities, and in some cases counties, to loan 
their credit to railroad corporations, and to 


levy taxes to aid them either by way of dona- 

tion or of subscriptions to stock, first submit- — 
ting the question of the proposed aid to a vote 
of the people. Under these acts aid had been 
voted to railroad corporations in various forms 
to the amount of upward of $6,000,000, and 
township and city bonds to 4 considerable 
amount had been issued and delivered to 


yarious corporations. The larger portion of 


the aid voted, however, was represented by 
bonds on deposit in the office of the State 
Treasurer, awaiting the performance of pre- 
cedent conditions specified in the votes. One 
of the townships which had voted aid refusing 
to deliver the bonds voted, the Supreme Court 
was applied to for a mandamus, and in May, 
1870, that court decided that all these votes 
were unconstitutional and void. The decision 
was based upon the fundamental principle 
that all taxation, to be valid, must be for a 
public purpose, and the court declared that to 
tax the community for the benefit of a private 
corporation which proposed to construct a 
railroad was no more within this principle 
than to leyy atax for the benefit of parties 
who proposed to erect a manufactory or 4 
store, or to engage in any other private enter- 
prise. The public might be incidentally bene- 
fited in either case; but these incidental bene- 
fits to spring from a private undertaking could 
not be recognized as giving it the character of 
a public object to which unwilling parties 
could be compelled to contribute; if it could, 
there would be no limit except the discretion 
of the Legislature as to the objects which 
taxation should embrace. After the decision 
was made, the Governor deemed it proper to 
convene the Legislature in special session to 
consider the subject, and, if thought best, to 
propose some constitutional amendment to 
meet the difficulty. That body convened in 
August, and various proposed amendments 
were submitted, but it was found impracticable 
to secure the requisite majority for any amend- 
ment sanctioning future municipal aid to rail- 
roads. The following were, however, agreed 
upon: : i 

1. The Legislature may, from time to time, 
pass laws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight on different railroads in this 
State, and shall prohibit running contracts be- 
tween such railroad companies, whereby dis- 
crimination is made in favor of either of such 
companies as against other companies owning 
connecting or intersecting lines of railroads. 
This was adopted by the people—yeas 78,602, 
nays 51,397. 

2. No railroad corporation shall consolidate 
its stock, property, or franchises, with any 
other corporation owning a parallel or com- 
peting line; and in no case shall any con- 
solidation take place except upon public notice 
given of not less than sixty days to all stockhold- 
ers, in such manner as shall be provided by law. 
Adopted—yeas 76,902, nays 51,194. 
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_ 8. The Legislature may provide by law for 
the payment, by the counties, townships, and 


‘municipalities of this State, of all bonds or 
other obligations heretofore issued or incurred 
‘in pursuance of acts of the Legislature, by 


such counties, townships, and municipalities 


severally, for and in aid of any railroad com- 


pany. Such bonds, or obligations, shall be 
paid by the county, township, or municipality, 
issuing or incurring the same; and in no event 
shall the State pay, or become liable for, any 
portion of such bonds or obligations. The 
Legislature shall submit to the electors of each 
of said several counties, townships, and muni- 
cipalities, for their decision, the question of pay- 


Ment, together with the mode and manner of 


the same. Rejected—yeas 50,078, nays 78,453. 

The political complexion of the boards of su- 
pervisors for the year was nearly the same as 
in 1869. The Republicans had majorities in 44 
counties, the Democrats in 10, and 4 were tied. 


The aggregate receipts to the Treasury for 


thejyearamounted toni . ia. .2 $1,718,523 72 


Balance in Treasury, November 30, 1869.... 834,089 72 
Available means for the year............-.. $2.552,613 44 
Aggregate expenditures. ......2....5-.00008 2,094,805 47 
Balance at close of fiscal year, Nov. 30,1870, $458,307 97 
Included with the receipts were Swamp- 
land warrants drawn in payment for con- 
struction of Swamp Land State Roads, to 
‘the amount of $314,423.53. The cash re- 
ceipts were less than the aggregate re- 
ceipts to the Treasury by the face of these 
warrants, and amounted to............... $1,404,100 19 
Of the cash, the receipts “in trust’’ were.. 366,829 06 
Which taken from total cash, and there re- 
mains of cash receipts for general pur- 
OS Citas an eEN car cab nels oe. sere noted dice «esta in $1,037,271 18 


The sources of revenue from which the col- 
lections were made were the following: 


From direct taxes,including inter- 


est and charges thereon..... $532,783 27 


From incidental collections...... 80,022 79 
From specific taxes — Railroad 
Wornlpaniesc. .cseass «2 ass $212,308 05 
From specific taxes — Telegraph 
DWOMPATION 7. cies taweles siceis eee 1,311 20 
From specific taxes — Insurance 
Companies’ Fics ses isso aie ees 80,972 25 
From specific taxes — Express 
Compantesi: t. tit ese ante .-.-- 1,505 00 
From specific taxcs — Mining 
COMPAL CK arora las oeie leld/eorerate sere, cis 4,257 11 
——- 500,353 61 
Brom sale of Lands..... Ps Rae 110,169 90 
From sale of War Bounty Bonds. 44,000 00 
From United States—war ex- 
penses refunded............-... 19,941 56 


Total cash receipts as above 
$1,037,271 18 


LACCO aie tasss clveldhe ae sei ee'~ 
Phe aggregate expenditures for the fiscal 
year, as stated above, are in excess of cash 
disbursements by the amount of State 
Swamp Land expended in payment of 
Swamp-land warrants—such expenditure 
being B514.493,53. The aggregate, less this 
amount, gives for cash expenditures, dur- 
ing the fiscal. year closing Nov. 30, 1870, $1,779,881 94 
The cash disbursements of amounts held 
“im trust’? WETC........cee eee ceee cree cere 345,588 88 


Giving, for disbursements for general pur- 
poses PPR tet ctdeotacs i apeesise aa REO SER ome $1,434,293 06 


A classified detail of the items that enter 
into this amount shows that the disbursements 
were for the following: 
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For salaries of State officers, deputies, and 
GlORKB 5.0% canes oid Be iaweidee se aiessatoln es 4 $30,482 66 
For salaries of extra clerks in State offices. . 11,457 28 

For salaries of Commissioner of Immigra- 
BLOT Re (Se ciorrprasioleyscina'h steel acest ROS SEG GdE 2,291 68 
For awards of Board of State Auditors...... 59,574 387 
Total of above items... .2-../.....-%+- $108,755 99 

For expense of Judiciary—including pub- 
ication Of reporisas cn. celesoe ates oes 89,371 35 
For incidental expenditures 2,882 68 
For military expenses........ 6,595 00 


The above items include all ordinary expend- 
itures from the Treasury for the support 
of the State government, and amount to.. 

For interest upon Bonded Debt : 
and for premium). 5.2 0.05...../. $173,439 41 

For interest upon Trust Funds.. 166,362 51 


For bounties to soldiers....... - $88,850 00 
For relief of disabled soldiers... 1,500 00 


For aid to University............ 
For payment of Legislative ap- 
PTOPFIAtiOnS. .\.).200% Ave «ese siae $181,186 54 
For payment of principal of 
Bonded Debt.. 701,550 00 


$152,605 02 


839,801 92 


40,350 00 
18,849 58 


eres er eee see nnee 


$882,686 54 
$1,484,293 66 


Aggregate of cash expenditures 
AE PBDOVE™.: decease sacBeeeoeeers 
The cash expenditures from the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 
KS Gon aba np ESodannae DadoEes 
The cash receipts to the Treasury 
for the fiscal year were........ 


$1,779,881 94 
1,404,100 19 


The cash expenditures in excess 

of the cash receipts for the fis- 

cal year Were..........00s oo 
The balance in Treasury, Novem- 

ber 80, 1869, was............... $834,089 72 
The balance in Treasury, Novem- 

Her's0y 1810, wWass.:. 6. ce. 0 as 458,307 97 


Decrease in Treasury Balance in 
FCO Ra ansaRte ath oer aoc AaBE 
The bonded State indebtedness, November 
89. 1869amounted! toss... ours dese seeseee $3,043,578 49 
War Bounty Bonds were issued during the 
FS CA) V CALTON rerun taceipitepcnGasnyte stale ekeaas 44,000 00 


Total amount of indebtedness during year.. $3,087,578 49 
The debt, November 80, 1870, amounted to.. 2,385,028 49 


The amount of bonds purchased and re- Fier 
deemed.jousctc. Ans BIE PASS GS Cho as HUB $702,550 00 


A detailed statement of purchases and re- 
demptions is as follows: 


PURCHASED. 


Two million Loan Bonds, due 
January 1, 1873..... ea ea elders $10,000 00 

Two million Loan Bonds, due 
SANUATY LS Grocer er et cseteere 13,000 00 

Two million Loan Bonds, due 
24,000 00 


$375,781 U5 


$375,781 15 


January. 1, 1SSB. s\icss lee cele so 
$47,000 00 


32,000 00 
29,000 00 
1,000. 00 
$109,000 00 


Renewal Loan Bonds, due July 


Total amount purchased during fiscal year.. 


REDEEMED. 
War Loan Bonds, due January 1, 1886 (drawn). $593,550 00 


Aggregate purchased and redeemed....... $702,550 00 
Deduct amount of bonds issued during year.. 44,000 00 


Net reduction of Bonded Debt during year... . $658,550 00 
The reduction in Treasury balance during year 375,781 %5 


Reduction in debt in excess of reduction in 
Treasury Dalance........0ssccsserercecesces $282,768 25 


The entire reduction of the State bonded in- 
debtedness effected during the fiscal year was 


‘ 
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in anticipation of the maturity of the bonds, 
by far the larger proportion of them having 
yet sixteen, and the war bounty twenty, years 
to run. ‘ 
The now ontstanding bonded indebtedness is 


as follows: 


Two million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan. 1, 1873 $459,000 00 
Tyo million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan.1, 1878 487,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan. 1, 1883 726,000 
Renewed loan bonds, 6's due July 1, 1878 —_ 160,000 00 
_ War bounty loan bonds, 7's due May 1, 1890 478,000 00 
Canal bonds, 6's due July 1, 1879 83,000 00 
Total interest-bearing Bonded Debt... $2,343,009 00 
Matured adjusted bonds, interest stopped, 
payable on demand...........+-+++ Se 8,000 00 
Matured, full paid, 5,000,000 loan, interest 
stopped, payable on demand............+++ 3,000 00 
War Tat Bonds, interest stopped, payable 
GHC CIANG. cha ntnese= ahs 69cm sess ya gis.2» 3,050 00 
Outstanding, part paid (unrecognized) 
bonds, $57, adjustable at.............00+ 82,978 49 


Aggregate Bonded Debt of the State.... $2,385,028 49 


The provisions for meeting the payment of 
the instalment of the two million loan ma-* 
turing January 1, 1873, are 
Balance to credit of two million loan Sink- 


ing Fund, November 30, 1870.............. $312,867 07 
Anticipated receipts thereto, during 1871..... 148,495 73 
Anticipated receipts thereto, during 1872.... 148,495 73 
Giving for available means prior to ma- 

HOTIty, OF DONG... <2 ccc. coca. eee see been $609,858 53 
Deducting amount of instalment due Jan- 

(COTE 2A RY GAR SARC ncaer mae eee eno ae 459,000 00 
Surplus of resources of Sinking Fund over 

requirements for coming two years....... $150,858 53 


An amount which may be invested in the pur- 
chase of bonds in anticipation of their maturity. 

The amount of the reduction in bonded 
debt, as stated above, does not fully measure 
the relief to the Treasury from future de- 
mands on account of such indebtedness. 


Attached to the bonds outstanding Novem- 
ber 30, 1869, were unmatured interest cou- 


pons, amounting, at their face, to.......... $1,723,527 93 
November 30, 1870, the amount of such cou- 


DIONE NCAR «ce nic < sthig.els kts aie eatin ee a eee 1,539,270 00 


Showing that, consequent to the reduction in 
the amount of the Bonded Debt, is a reduc- 
tion in the future demands upon the Treas- 


ury, on account of such debt, of........... $184,257 93 


There will accrue, upon the bonded debt— 
computed upon the amount outstanding No- 
vember 30, 1870, during the fiscal year ensuing 
that date, interest to the amount of $140,380, 
to meet which only a nominal sum, in ex- 
cess of the specific tax receipts applicable to 
the payment thereof, will be.required. 


The amount and apportionment of State tax 
for 1870 was for purposes and under acts 
as follows: 


3g mill—two million loan Sinking Fund tax $38,495 73 
SER iary tax eco tocee perenne tee 33,803 40 
University Rid och ewe teee nthe eee 15,000 00 
1 mill, general PUFPOSES 0... .cceccarcanses 307,965 84 

Aggregate of State taxes.............005 $395,264 97 


The valuation of the property of the State, 
as last equalized in 1866, was $307,965,842.92. 
The assessed valuation in 1870 was $266,929,- 
278.49. The Auditor-General estimates the 
actual cash value at about $800,000,000, or 
about three times the value as assessed, : 
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The school statisties for the year are as fol- 
lows: Number of counties reporting, 64; town- 


ships, 858; districts, 3,108. Number of children — 


between five and twenty, 384,554. Number 
that attended school during the year, 278,686. _ 
Number attending under five and over twenty, 
6,404. Number of volumes in districts libraries, 
97,101. Volumes added during the year, 8,377. 
Paid for books, $11,235,86. Stone school- 
houses, 78; brick, 538; frame, 3,867; log, 627. 
Value of school-houses and lots, $6,234,797. 
Graded schools, 231. Visits by county superin- 
tendent, 6,621. Visits by directors, 12,521. Qual- 
ified teachers employed—amales, 2,793; females, 
8,221. Wages paid male teachers, $548,421.52; 
wages paid female teachers, $844,807.07. 
Average per month to male teachers, $52.62; 
females, $27.31. Number of volumes in town 


libraries, 53,725; added during the year, 4,247; 


new districts organized, 182. Number of pri- 
vate or select schools, 139; pupils attending the. 
same, 9,613. School moneys at hand at begin- 
ning of year, $300,477.81. 
$405,111.64. Received from primary-school 
fund, $177,313.79; from tuition of non-resident 
scholars, $26,064.14; from district taxes, to, 
pay teachers and incidental expenses, $1,034,- 
788.77; from other district taxes, $707,790.10; 
from tax on dogs, $25,893.81; raised from all 
sources, $474,323.72: total resources for the 
year, $3,154,221.28. Paid for buildings and re- 
pairs, $852,122.62; paid teachers, $1,391,- 
801.61; paid for all other purposes, $545,629.55: 
total expenditures for the year, $2,783,943.22 ;_ 
amount on hand at end of year, $470,289.46 ;. 
total indebtedness of districts, $861,409.94... 
The students attending the State Normal 
School for the winter term 1869-70, 277; for 
the summer term following, 248; number 
graduated, 17; receiving training certificates, 
30; number from the normal department, acting 
and trained as teachers in the experimental 
school, 90; pupils in experimental school, spring 
term, 126; summer term, 133; fall term, 104.. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
his report, complains of insufficient salaries in- 
the Normal School, and says: ‘“‘ We have been 
compelled frequently to part with our best 
teachers, and that too when they had become 
thoroughly familiar with the duties of their 
special departments, simply on account of the 
inadequacy of their salaries.” He also discusses 
the question of compulsory education, and, after 
referring to the systems prevailing in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, proceeds to say: 


The free schools of this State have not been in 
operation long enough to determine their complete 
power and influence in securing the attendance of all 
who ought to be found in school, The results have 
been gratifying, but as yet fall far short of reaching 
the desired end. 

There are many of our citizens whose education is 
very limited, if not entirely wanting, who are utterly 
indifferent to the education of their own children, or 
of those under their care. There is no power in our 
school laws to require the attendance of a single child; 
they are present or absent, as the parents or guardians 
may choose. The claim is made and insisted upon, 


. 


Two-mill ‘tax, 
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that it is amatter that concerns no one but the parents 
themselves whether their children are educated or 
not, that they have the right to say whether their 
children shall attend the schools or not, and to inter- 
fere at all with this right violates the fundamental 
principles of our democratic institutions. In govern- 
mental relations there are other and more important 
interests to be considered than those of individuals. 
Individual rights cannot conflict with the public 
rights, for the right of the individual ceases when its 
enjoyment is inconsistent with the public welfare, 
and more especially if the power and efficiency of the 
government are endangered thereby. This principle 
was fully recognized by the early founders of our 
government, 


And, after referring to the colonial legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts Bay, and quoting the ex- 
isting legislation of Massachusetts for the pun- 
ishment of habitual truants, he adds: 


This practical question now presents itsclf to us: 
Can similar laws be enacted and enforced in this 
State, so that a more general attendance upon the 
schools may be secured? Public sentiment has 
so much to do in the decision of all such ques- 
tions, that but little can be determined with re- 
gard to them without first knowing what this sen- 
timent is. It would be impossible to enforce such 
a law in this country, if the popular will is against 
it. Effective laws are but the expression of the 
- public will. Hitherto the general sentiment would 
not have sustained any compulsory enactment. 
There is evidently a change taking place among the 
people, and many are now beginning to feel that 
some measures must be taken to secure amore general 
and constant attendance upon the public schools. 
If the opinions of men, as frequently expressed in 
free conversation, can be taken as an index of the 
general sentiment of the people, and especially when 
these opinions correspond with the frequent utter- 
ances of the press, there can be no doubt that the 
people are in favor of some form of compulsory edu- 
cation; for all insist that parents and guardians 
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should be required by law to give to all the children 
of lawful age under their charge the advantages of 
school. We cannot, as a people, long neglect to give 
ee to this matter, and our institutions remain 
safe. 


The record of the university presents nothing 
of unusual interest for the year beyond the fact 
that all the departments were thrown open to 
the admission of females, but on the same terms 
and after the same examination as in the case 
of other students. _The number of females ad- 
mitted is understood to be as follows: Aca- 
demical Department 13, Medical 17, Law 2, 
Pharmacy 2; total 34. 

The attendance at the Agricultural College 
was 129, of whom 10 were females. The total 
amount expended for this institution up to the 
present time is $311,098.20. It is now regarded 
as prosperous. . 

The railroad companies of the State, exclu- 
sive of the Michigan Central and Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana, report a cash 
capital paid in of $10,133,696.52. Municipal 
aid received in construction, $816,932. The 
paid-up capital of the Michigan Central (Detroit 
and Chicago), $12,199,348, and of the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana (Toledo and 
Chicago), $12,125,600. 

The following vital statistics appear by re- 
turns in the office of the Secretary of State: 
Marriages during the year, 8,459; births, males, 
14,071, females, 12,958; unknown, 64; total, 
27,098; deaths, males, 4,796, females, 4,306; 
unknown, 43; total 9,145. } 

The following is the Federal census of Michi- 
gan, taken in 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
PAN COMB pidtde niece a2 ar 696 185 || Ingham.,............. 25,259 | 17,485 || Montmorency...... ane Speme 
PANG OSH es ot dee te caine 82,105 | 16,087 || Ionia............... 27,681 | 16,682 |} Muskegon.......... 14,894 | 3,947 
WAVTETIALE 155 Gi cide eiae 2,756 2903) Mosor int irscii5.03i%0 3,163 1%5 || Newaygo........-.. %,298 | 2,760 
WR UTA MS ie clersjein «or 1,985 TTS Msabellae saa. ck oce:s 4,113 1,443 || Oakland............ 40,867 | 38,261 
IBALL Coc eatios cone 22,199 | 13,858 || Jackson............% Sb. 047 "|_26. 671 | (Oceana. y..ccccs. cc 1,222 1,816 
BaP ates tide. 26 15,900 | 3,164 || Kalamazoo......... 82,054 | 24,643 || Ogemaw........... 12 tee: 
BENZARS cpr ss. leat 2,184 Foy i IAAICASCAS.). 0 65 eae oe hey} OMLOMA LOW Sof oininis 2,845 | 4,568 
Berriens.s. «>: 8d,104.) 22.398 || Kent. 2... .. are oes 50,408 | 80,716 || Osceola............. 2,093 2% 
FARE D ees et ethetes 26,226 | 20,981 || Keweenaw...... 4,205 wee! || OSCODB. terete senses 50 mete 
Calhounn:.ie- 18% 86,569 | 29,564 || Lake......0....... 548 Ceae, NVOBtC LO: nema crease c's eee ews 
CONC ie SRR C Om nor ne 1,094 | 17,721 || Lapeer... -..c2- 2.200 21,345 | 14,754 || Ottawa............. 26,651 | 18,215 
Charlevoix.......... 1,724 eee Treelenawarece econ 4,816 2,158 || Presque Isle....... 355 26 
Cheboygan......... 2,196 517 || Lenawee........... 45,596 | 88,112 || Roscommon........ Reacts Soh 
Chippewa.......... 1,689 | 1,023 || Livingston......... 19,336 | 16,851 || Saginaw............ 39,097 | 12,693 
GHAROs casein Soiree 866 Sa Mackinaw.......... 1,716 +... || Saint Clair...,..... 36,661 | 26,604 
Clinton, 232. 05.3. 22,845 | 13,916 || Macomb............ 27,616 | 22,848 || Sanilac............. 14,562 4,599 
Crawford.........+. nan ee53|) Manisted, fed sjevwa 6,074 975 || Schoolcraft... ...... Ree 78 
LG Ta ai Ane aban 2,441 1172 || Manitou......¢0.0<< 89 1,042 || Shiawassee........ 20,858, 12,349 
ATOM secrete ciel desi° 25,171 | 16,476 || Marquette.......... 15,033 2,821 || St. Joseph.......... 26,276 21,262 
Mmmethsit6 21332 1,211 1,149 |) Mason ............. 8,263 SBA MUscola ty cc. e 13,714 4,886 
Genesee..........-- 88,900 | 22,498 || Mecosta............ 5,642 970 || Van Buren......... 28,828 | 15,224 
Gladwitt. 0. v.02. Abide 14 || Menominee........ 1,892 .... || Washtenaw.......- 41,434 | 35,686 
Grand Trayerse....| 4,448 1,286 || Michilimackinac.... Nea POSS all WG ILC: tela iesiaicic eiolets 119,039 95,547 
GiatlObe eye se. cess: 11,810 | 4,042 | HE Miecieaeries pi 487 || Wexford..........- 650 Fa 
Hillsdale. 72. 5.0% 81,684 | 25,675 || Missaukee.......... orto — | RS 
Mdughtor aE LENCE 13,879 | 9,284 || Monroe............. 27,483 | 21,598 Total, on... 1,184,296 | 749,113 
WMrOn secjastesie. 9,049 | 8,165 '| Montealm .......... 13,629 | 8,968 


The Michigan Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind, is pleasantly situated in 
the city of Flint. It is not, as seems to be 
supposed by some persons, an asylum for in- 
digent deaf-mutes and blind persons, but is a 
school for the education of those whom deaf- 
ness or blindness incapacitates for education 
elsewhere. Egbert L. Bangs, A. M., is the 


principal, and Mrs. S. O. M. Case matron. The 
principal has fourteen assistants in instruction. 
It is a part of the policy of the institution to 
give the best possible training in the school- 
room, and to add to that such mechanical in- 
struction as will fit the pupils to earn their 
living when they leave. Up to date, however, 
the State has not made sufficient appropriations 
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to enable the officers of the institution to carry 
out the idea of manual labor in connection with 
the schools. It is hoped that ere long suitable 
provision will be made to meet this pressing 
want. The institution is carried on for the 
benefit of two classes, the deaf and dumb and 
the blind. 

There are two distinct departments for the 
blind, viz., the intellectual and the musical. 
The studies taught to the blind are reading, 
spelling, writing, geography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, history, physical geography, algebra, 
and geometry. In the musical department 
instruction is given in vocal music, on the 
piano, organ, violin, and on brass instruments, 
The deaf and dumb are first taught the 
names of objects, and step by step led along 
over the difficulties of language, until in the 
class of the seventh year such studies as the 
following are taught: geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, history, natural philosophy, phys- 
ical geography, rhetoric, ethics, and the Bible. 

The course of instruction occupies seven 
years, and the privileges of the institution are 
free to all the deaf and dumb and blind resi- 
dents of the State, who are between the ages 
of ten and twenty, who are of sound mind, 
and good moral character, and who are free 
from contagious disease. 

The building fronts toward the north, and 
is divided into five distinct portions, connected 
with each other by corridors. The front or 
main building is designed for the residence of 
the officers. It has recently been finished, and 
is a model of good taste and elegance. Direct- 
ly back of this stands the centre building, on 
the first floor of which is the kitchen, on the 
second the dining-room, and on the third, the 
chapel. On the east side of the centre build- 
ing is the girls’ wing, and on the west side is 
tho boys’ wing. Directly behind these is the 
school-building. There are ninety-four acres 
of land, owned by the State, connected with 
the institution. The entire cost of the estab- 
lishment will not greatly exceed $250,000. 

The present number of pupils is 150, of 
whom 80 are blind, and 120 deaf and dumb. 
Articulation is taught to all who are regarded 
as proper subjects. 

The total expenditures for the last two years 
were in round numbers $152,000, of which, 
about $75,000 were for current expenses, the 
balance being for building and improvements. 

Statistics for the Decennial Period.—The 
Michigan Asylum for the Insane, at Kalamazoo, 
was among the first erected in accordance with 
the series of propositions, relative to the con- 
struction and arrangement of hospitals for the 
insane, adopted by the ‘ Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for 
the Insane,” at their meeting in 1857. The erec- 
tion of buildings was begun in 1854, and so far 
completed that a few patients of one sex only 
were received during the autumn of 1859. In 
the early part of 1860 a few halls were for- 
mally opened for the reception of patients of 
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both sexes. The year 1870 closes the first 
decennial period in the history of the institu- 
tion. During much of this time the work of 
construction has been constantly carried on; 
and it was not until 1869 that the asylum was 
completed according to the origmal plan. 
During the period mentioned, 1,122 patients 
received treatment, of whom 545 were males 
and 577 females. Of the whole number, 172 
males and 174 females were discharged re- 
covered, 59 males and 54 females were dis- 
charged improved, 84 males and 118 females 
were discharged unimproved, 74 males and 82 
females died, and 156 males and 149 females 
still remain under treatment. 

Heredity, ete.—Of those admitted, 30.03 per 
cent. were of healthy parentage; in 33.69 per 
cent. the history on this point was unascer- 
tained; and 86.27 per cent. had insane ances- 
tors or dissolute, parents., Of the first, 32.64 
per cent. recovered; of the second, 19.30 per 
cent.; and of the third, 53.09 per cent. Those 
recorded as ‘‘unascertained ” were principally 
the patients received from poor-houses, jails, 
etc.; a large proportion being incurable when 
received, restoration was not to be anticipated. 
Quite a number of those reported as of healthy 
parentage were from the same class, in whom, 
though insanity was not ascribed to their 
parents, there existed a more undesirable in- 
fluence. The experience of the institution on 
this point may be thus stated: 1. That about 
one-third of all presented for treatment have 
immediate relations who have been insane. 
2. That most forms of mental disease are equal- 
ly curable, whether the patient has sane or in- 
sane relations; 8. That individuals of ordinarily 
good mental and physical condition are less 
likely to have a second attack; 4. While those 
who inherit an unhealthy organization will 
probably suffer from subsequent attacks. 

Nativity.— Less than 18 per cent. of the 
whole number were natives of Michigan; 
nearly 380 per cent. were of foreign birth; 
nearly 40 per cent. were natives of the State 
of New York; and the remainder were most- 
ly from the New-England States, ete. These 
figures show how largely the population of 
Michigan has been drawn from the older States, 
comparatively few being native to the soil. 

Of 466 cases of all forms of disease, curable 
and incurable, and in persons of both healthy 
and unhealthy organization, admitted within 
one year of date of attack, 269, or nearly 60 
per cent., were discharged recovered; while 
in the remaining 586 cases of the same forms 
of disease, and occurring in persons of similar 
constitution, in whom treatment was deferred 


beyond that period, only about 14 per cent.. 


were restored. 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 
1870, 124 males and 156 females were under 
treatment; during the year 95 males and 49 
females were admittted, and 63 males and 56 
females were discharged—leaving under treat- 
ment 156 males and 149 females. Of those 
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discharged, 26 males and 23 females were re- 
covered, 14 males and 8 females improved, 9 
males and 14 females unimproved, 14 males 
and 11 females died. - 

The salt production of the Saginaw Valley, 
for the year, was 646,516 bbls. ; increase over 
1869, 49,643 bbls. On hand at end of the year, 
93,873 bbls. The shipments in round numbers 
were as follows: to Chicago, 300,000; Tole- 
do, 80,000; Cleveland, 55,000; Milwaukee, 
35,000; other Lake Michigan ports, 25,000; 
Sandusky, 20,000; Detroit, 10,000; Buffalo, 
10,000. Average price per bbl., $1.25. 

The lumber statistics of the State, except 
those of the Saginaw Valley and Huron shore, 
which were carefully compiled by Messrs. 
Geo. F. Lewis and C. B. Headley, of the East- 
Saginaw Courier, and those of Muskegon 
County and Detroit, are imperfect. The fol- 
lowing figures are given, the estimates, except 
the last two items, being those of the Muske- 
gon News and Reporter : 

526,726,606 


Saginaw Valley, proper................020005 
127,128,555 


Shore of Lake Huron 
DEEPA: SLE UTA IS e ois bis he = Sie 

Mipske gon County en .cicc spices a ciclas tate cies 3 ep,6 
Manistee County, estimated.................. 
Oceana County, x 
Mason County, Oy 


Grand Traverse County, estimated 
sh 


Ottawa County, 176,000, 

Lake Counties, South of Ottawa, estimated... 24,000,000 
St. Clair County, estimated.............-+005 38,000,000 
Other parts of the State, estimated.......... 200,000,000 
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The following further statistics may be add- 
ed: shingles manufactured in Saginaw Valley, 
178,570m.; on Huron shore, 89,800 m.; total, 
268,370 m.; total value of lumber, shingles, 
lath, and pickets, manufactured in Saginaw 
Valley and on Huron shore, $15,000,000. Ship- 
ments of lumber from valley by water, 499,- 
127,850 ft.; by rail, 96,707,000. Total, 595,- 
834,850. 

Several mineral wells in the State have 
during the year become noted for their healing 
qualities, and been great resorts for invalids 
from all parts of the country. Those at St. 
Louis in Gratiot County and Haton Rapids in 
Eaton Oounty are most noted. 

The shipment of iron from Escanaba and 
Marquette were as follows:. 


Ore, Pig-iron, 

ICANN AS LONGI, »,-:4 w'e:s,ei0.04 o\eieie8 «8s 451,885 15,203 
PATO MELLCs CONS ies sie's soles seer «6 ele 423,197 30,559 
ED tallies -rlaigets -lerslereinre das eietu gs 874,582 45,762 


This is a considerable increase upon the pre- 
ceding year. The shipments of copper from 
Lake Superior ports were: 


Portage Lake, ingot 
ee bb ore :. 


Eagle River, 
Eagle Harbor, *‘ 
Ontonagon,  ‘‘ 


The production is stated by the Houghton 
Gazette to be larger than that of any previous 
year, butthe precise figures are not given. 
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The number of convicts in the State-prison 
at the beginning of the year was 644, Re- 
ceived during the year, 804. Number at con- 
clusion, 668. Average number, 845.7. Dis- 
charged by expiration of service, 238; by 
reversal of sentence, 1; on pardons, 18; died, 
24; escaped, 4; total, 285. Disbursements for 
rations, $30,486.70; for all purposes except 
buildings and repairs, $84,807.01 ; for buildings 
and repairs, $6,429.28; total, $91,236.29, Re- 
ceipts for convict-labor, $90,682.66; from 
United States, $7,307.17 ; from visitors, $3,368,- 
50; miscellaneous sources, $2,056.69; total, 
$107,457.67. Excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures, $16,785.01. Crimes for which conyicts 
received were sentenced: arson, 5; adultery, 
4; poisoning, 1; aiding escape, 1; assault 
with attempt to murder, 10; assault with in- 
tent to rape, 5; other felonious assaults, 5; at- 
tempts to commit larceny in office, 4; bur- 
glary, 27; breaking jail, 1; embezzlement, 2; 
false pretences, 10; forgery and counterfeiting, 
20; hiring and procuring arson, 2; incest, 5; 
killing and maiming cattle, 1; larceny, 145; 
malicious injury, 2; threatening letters, 1; man- 
slaughter, 4; murders, 3; murder second de- 
gree, 5; polygamy, 5; rape, 2; receiving 
stolen property, 6; robbery, 14; escaped con- 
victs recaptured, 2. Of the sentences, 7 were 
for life; 25 were 10 years or over; 85 were 5 
years or more, and under 10; 168 were be- 
tween 1 and 5 years; and 67 were 1 year and 
under; average sentences, 3 years. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-six were cases of first cor- 
rection; 25 of second, and one of third; 58 
were under 21 years of age; 140 between 20 
and 30; 60 between 80 and 40; 21 between 40 
and 50; 17 between 50 and 60; and 6 between 
60 and 70; average age, 29.1 years. The na- 
tivity of convicts was follows: Austria, 1; 
Bavaria, 2; Canada, 87; Cuba, 1; Denmark, 
1; England, 8; Germany, 8; Holland, 2; Ire- 
land, 22; Isle of Man, 1; New Brunswick, 1; 
Norway, 1; Scotland, 6; unknown, 1; United 
States, 210. Capital punishment was abolished 
in Michigan in 1847. For the next eleven 
years the convictions of murder in the first 
degree were 2.73 per cent. of all; for the last 
eleven, only 1.28 per cent. 

In the State Reform School the number of 
inmates at the beginning of the year was 285 ; 
received during the year, 85; discharged, either 
finally or on ticket-of-leave, subject to recall in 
case of bad behavior, 118; total remaining, 262. 

MILLER, Wuu1am Atteyn, M.D., LL. D., 
F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry at King’s Col- 
lege, London, born at Ipswich, December 17, 
1817; died in London, September 380, 1870. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and at a Quaker seminary in Yorkshire, where 
he first imbibed a taste for scientific pursuits, 
while attending lectures on chemistry. He 
studied for the medical profession at the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Birmingham, and entered King’s 
College, London, where he was admitted to 
the laboratory of the late Dr. Daniel, as his 
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assistant, and became his warm friend. ; In 
1839 he carried off the Warneford (geological) 
medal while successfully pursuing his scientific 
education, passed some time in Liebig’s labo- 
ratory at Giessen, and became demonstrator 
of chemistry in King’s College in 1840. About 
this time he took his degree of M. D., in the 
University of London, and continued to assist 
Dr. Daniel till hig death in 1845, when he was 
appointed to the vacant chair of chemistry. 
In 1851 he was one of the Government com- 
missioners to report on the water supply of 
the metropolis. He held the office of Vice- 
President of the Chemical Society, was Treas- 
urer and Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College, and of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and Assayer to the 
Mint and Bank of England. Dr. Miller pub- 
lished various papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions and the British Association Re- 
ports. His chief work is ‘‘ Elements of Chem- 
istry, Theoretical and Practical,” of which a 
third edition appeared in 1866. 

MINNESOTA. Public affairs have been 
very quiet throughout the State during the 
year. No State officers, except members of 
the Legislature, were chosen, but there was 
a political canvass for the election of members 
of Oongress. For this purpose conventions 
were held by both parties in the congressional 
districts, and candidates nominated. The fol- 
lowing platform, adopted by the Democratic 
Convention for the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, held at Owatonna, may be taken as rep- 
resenting the views of the Democracy through- 
out the State: 


Feesolved, That the power granted by the Federal 
Constitution to the General Government to levy im- 
post duties is limited to a tariff for the purpose of 
revenue only; and that we denounce the present 
tariff, or any other involving the idea of protection, 
as unjust and oppressive to the farmer and the labor- 
ing classes, and therefore demand its immediate re- 
duction to a strictly revenue standard; and then only 
so much as will be necessary under an economical 
administration of the Government. 

Resolved, That, as taxation is a pecuniary burden, 
imposed by public authority on the property of the 
people for the maintenance of the Government, the 
payment of its debts, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, Congress ought not to tax the substance 
of the earnings of the citizen for any other purpose 
than above indicated; and that it is wrongful and 
oppressive to enact revenue laws for the special ad- 
vantage of one branch of business at the expense of 
another, 

vesolved, That, as the United States bonds consti- 
tute a large proportion of the wealth of the country, 
they ought to be taxed for Federal urposes, 

Beschbod, That the adoption of the present series 
of school-books, without protecting the people 
against the exorbitant charges of the publishers, 
created an odious monopoly, and imposed a grievous 
burden upon the public; and that we denounce the 
authors of this iniquity, and call upon the Legislature 
to relieve the people therefrom. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Minnesota con- 
demn and denounce the recent attempt of the radi- 
cals in Congress to change the naturalization laws, so 
as to compel our foreign-born brethren to be natural- 
ized in the United States courts only, which would 
greatly harass and hinder poor immigrants from be- 
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coming citizens of the United States, by being com- 
pelled to travel from remote sections of the State to 
the city of St. Paul or Winona to take out their nat- 
uralization papers, in order to avail themselves of the 
blessings and eee of citizenship, and to acquire 
the benefits of the ‘t homestead laws.” 


The position of the Republican party on the 
tariff question, which was the most important 
issue between the two opposing parties, is 
shown in the following resolution, adopted 
by the Republican Congressional Conyention, 
held at Owatonna: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with this wholesome 
change of financial policy, we call upon Congress for 
a thorough reform of our whole revenue system, and 
for a reduction of the tariff to a revenue standard, 
prohibiting duties imposed to the detriment of the 
people and for the benefit of private interests and 
monopolies, and demand that as far as possible the 
necessaries of life and industry be placed upon the 
free list. 


In the First Congressional District Mark H. 
Dunnell, Republican, was elected to Congress 
by a majority of 4,702 over C. F. Buck, Dem- 
ocrat; and, in the Second District, John T. 
Averill, Republican, was chosen by a majority 
of 2,642, over Ignatius Donnelly. The Repub- 
lican majority on the congressional vote in 
1870 was 7,344, and in 1868, 4,167. The po- 
litical complexion of the Legislature for 1871 
is as follows: 


Senate. Honse. Joint Ballot, 
Republicans...... 2... 13 82 45 
Democrats; 3, eh, 28 9 15 24 
Rep. majority....... 4 17 21 


The Legislature assembled on the 4th of 
January, and continued in session till the 4th 
of March, during which time much important 
business was transacted. The fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was ratified. 
An amendment to the State constitution was 
proposed, changing section three of article ten, 
which reads: ‘‘Each stockholder in any cor- 
poration, shall be liable to the amount of stock 
held or owned by him,” so that it shall read, 
‘Each stockholder in any corporation (rail- 
road corporation excepted) shall be liable to 
the amount of stock held by him.” This pro- 
posed amendment was submitted to the popu- 
lar vote at the November election, when it 
was rejected. By “an act to promote immi- 
gration,” a Board of Immigration was consti- 
tuted, consisting of five members, including 
the Governor, Secretary of State, and State 
Treasurer, as ex-officio members. 

The general liquor law of the State was so 
amended that towns can decide for themselves 
upon the question of license. It is provided 
that, if ten or more legal voters, at any time 
not less than three days before any regular 
election, petition therefor, the question of li- 
cense shall be submitted by ballot at such elec- 
tion, and, if a majority of the votes cast aro 
against license, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners shall grant no license in such township. 
Under the act providing for the enrolment 
and organization of the militia, it is made the 
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duty of all assessors of personal property in 
the year 1870, and every second year there- 
after, in their respective districts, to enroll all 
persons liable to do military duty. The Gov- 
ernor, as Commander-in-Chief, appoints. his 
staff oflicers, to consist in time of peace of at 
least one aide-de-camp, and one adjutant-gen- 
eral, each of the rank of brigadier-general, and 
one military store-keeper, to rank as non-com- 
missioned officer. All able-bodied male per- 
sons of sound mind between the ages of eigh- 


teen and forty-five, residing in the State, ex- 


cept Indians not taxed, constitute the militia, 
An act in relation to the formation of codper- 
ative associations was passed, the substance of 
which is contained in the following sections: 

Sxcrion 1. Seven or more persons of lawful age 
inhabitants of this State, may, by written articles o 
agreement, associate themselves together for the pur- 

ose of trade, or for carrying on any lawful mechan- 
ical, manufacturing, or agricultural business within 
this State, and, when such articles of association shall 
have been executed and recorded in the office of the 
clerk of the city or town in which the business is to 
be carried on, such persons shall be and become a 
corporation, and enjoy all the powers and privileges, 
and be subject to all the duties, restrictions, and lia- 
bilities, set forth in all general laws in relation to 
similar corporations, except so far as the same may 
be limited or enlarged by this act. 

Szc, 11. There shall be such distribution of the 
profits or earnings of such association among the 
workmen, purchasers, and stockholders, as shall be 

_ prescribed by the by-laws, at such times as therein 
prescribed, and as often, at least, as once in twelve 
months; provided, that no distribution shall be de- 
clared and paid until a sum equal at least to ten per 
cent. of the net profits shall be appropriated for a 
contingent or sinking fund, until there shall have ac- 
cumulated a sum equal to thirty per cent. in excess 
of such capital stock. 

It is provided that the capital stock of each 
of these associations shall be fixed and limited 
in its articles of association, and may be any 
sum not exceeding $50,000. An act was passed 
providing for the sale of the 500,000 acres of 
lands known as the ‘internal improvement 
jands,” for the purpose of paying the State 
railroad bonds. The minimum price was fixed 
at $8.75 per acre, and it was provided that the 
act. should be submitted to the vote of the 
people for ratification. At a special election 
held for this purpose on the last Tuesday in 
May, a majority of the votes cast were in favor 
of the act, and, on the 7th of August, the 
lands were offered for.sale by the State Audi- 
tor. The lands are exempted from taxation for 
ten years after their sale. Two amendments 
to the State constitution were proposed at this 
session, which were returned without the ap- 
proval of the Governor. The first provided 
that the Legislature might make provision for 
the imprisonment or holding to bail of persons 
charged with fraud in contracting debts. The 
Governor objected to this amendment, on the 
ground that it would make the law on the sub- 
ject of arrest too fluctuating. . The second ex- 
tended the privilege of voting to women. It 
was provided that it should be submitted to 
the people of the State, without regard to sex, 
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for ratification or rejection. The Governor 
sag his objections to this amendment as fol- 
OWS: 


Section one of article seven of the State constitu- 
tion provides who shall be voters in this State; and 
section one of article fourteen provides that no 
amendment proposed by the Legislature shall be 
adopted unless a majority of ‘‘ voters” present and 
voting shall have ratified the same. The ‘ voters,” 
as used in the section last cited, means a ‘‘ voter”? as 
defined in the first section referred to. This bill pro- 
poses to test the question in a manner not within the 
constitution. . 

There is yet but little or no evidence or manifesta- 
tion of any public sentiment among the people at 
datee in this State in favor of the proposed change, 
and it is attempted by this act to force a question 
upon the people, and inaugurate a campaign upon an 
issue which they have not made, and in which they 
have manifested no interest. 


The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending December 1, 1870, were $732,- 
069.01; the disbursements for the same period 
were $595,905.01, and the balance in the 
Treasury at the end of the year, $136,164. 
This balance, which is over forty-four thousand 
dollars greater than that of last year, is divided 
among the several funds. , 

At the commencement of the year there was 
in the Treasury, belonging to the sinking fund, 
the sum of $2,224.68 in money, and $27,- 
281.25 in interest-bearing bonds; during the 
year there accumulated $34,990.93, making a 
total of $64,496.86. The State debt was re- 
duced by this amount, and at the end of the 
year was $285,503.14. Taxes were levied for 
the fiscal year, 1870, to the amount of $391,- 
214.11. From these levies and the delinquent 
taxes of former years, the sum of $336,460.83 
was realized, while delinquent taxes amount- 
ing to $351,166.40 still remain due the State. 
The revenues for 1871 from assessed and de- 
linquent taxes, and all other sources, includ- 
ing tho balance in the Treasury, are estimated 
at $487,687.76, while the estimated current 
expenses for the same period are $399,676.48. 
The several public institutions of the State 
make demands upon the Legislature of 1871 
for funds for building purposes. The total 
valuation of all taxable property in the State, 
as returned for the year, was $85,406,377, an 
increase of $7,163,461 over that of the pre- 
vious year, and of $9,611,459 over the last 
general valuation of 1868. No State in the 
Union has shown a more rapid progress in 
agricultural pursuits than Minnesota. In 1859 
there were but 845,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, while in 1869 there were 1,612,000, show- 
ing an increase of 1,277,000 acres, or nearly 
390 per cent. The number of improved farms 
in 1864 was 28,787, and in 1869, 45,740, an in- 
crease of 92 per cent. for the five years, In 
1859 there were only 124,969 acres devoted to 
the culture of wheat, yielding 2,374,415 bushels, 
and occupying only 34 per cent. of the culti- 
vated area .of the State, while, in 1869, 858, - 
316 acres were devoted to the same grain, con- 
stituting nearly 62 per cent. of the cultivated 
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surface, and producing 15,381,022 bushels. 
The average yield for the eleven years ending 
1869 was 17 bushels per acre. The oat crop 
of 1869 averaged 43 bushels per acre for the 
whole State, and there are well-authenticated 
instances of averages reaching 60 to 75 bush- 
els per acre. The corn crop of 1868 showed 
a total of 4,849,836 bushels, and an average of 
87 bushels per acre. The average yield of 
barley for 1869 was 37 bushels per acre, and 
of potatoes 120. The total value of agricultural 
products for 1869 was $2,300,000. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the items of production 
and acreage for the year: 


*TGtal WAUOU LGM. 0. gears ve caun cop peeks ea 1,611,594 
Wheat, acres cultivated...............068 1,018.808 
Wheat, bushels produced.,....-.......++ 17,271,968 
Oats acres cultivated, «i. .c0s: .. «ws asses 285,653 
Oats, bushels produced................-5 10,762,209 
Corn, acres cultivated ..... ww. =: 148,778 
Corn, bushels produced.... 4,236,822 
Barley, acres cultivated... 5 45,318 
Barley, bushels produced................ 1,256,686 
Buckwheat, acres cultivated............. 2,951 
Buckwheat, bushels produced........... 51,684 
Rye, acres cultivated......... Re 4.648 
Rye, bushels produced..... 75,866 
Potatoes, acres cultivated... 21,399 
Potatoes, bushels produced.............. 1,633,483 
Tons of hay (cultivated).................. 73, 
ST a CY 7 1G SR ee ae 543,758 
20,800 


Number of apple-trees in bearing........ 
Bushels of apples produced at 
Pounds of butter ................. E- 
» ECT TG Ts) ORR RR PS REP 385,71 
The statistics for 1870 had not been com- 

pleted at the end of the year, but the follow- 

ing are the official estimates for the three prin- 
cipal crops: 


Total tilled area .. cet CA 1,883,671 
Anes In pwheas waa bois oe ds bige Rete Seated 1,003,597 
Area in oats... wees 856,41 

Area in corn... 204,129 
Wheat, bushels. +++» 13,000,000 
OsER PSO is os nie 'ns eitdacns eee occas 8,553,792 
Grit, DUSNOIS.. «> ota nan enna ab eeees 7,552,773 


The subject of timber-planting has recently 
occupied considerable attention in the State. 
The Governor, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, in January, 1871, refers to this 
subject in the following terms: 


At the suggestion of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, I would invite your attention to this matter, 
It is thought that, if we should not succeed in dis- 
covering coal within the limits of the State, our ex- 
tensive prairies will never be thickly peo led, unless 
the cultivation of trees be made hen gl and even 
with cheap fuel the demands for timber for other 
DRTpORES, and remoteness from our native forests, 
would render the supply of the demand very expen- 
sive, to say nothing of other inconveniences, and 
want of attractiveness resulting from the absence of 
trees. 

I apprehend that not ays the cultivation of timber 
for general purposes, but the planting of trees along 
our open roads for both shelter and ornament, might 
be encouraged, and much e to make both suc- 
cessful, by a system of rewards or premiums, or, it 
may be, by an abatement of a aii amount of the 
taxes assessed on property thus improved; and this 
with trifling expense to the State. 


At the head-waters of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers are extensive 
pineries, where the cutting of logs and the 
manufacture of lumber form an important ele- 
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ment of the wealth of the State. In this re- 
gion, during the year, the logs scaled amounted 
to 313,116,416 feet, being an increase of 7,969,- 
432 feet over the business of 1869. The ex- 
tensive water-power at St. Anthony, Falls of — 
St. Croix, and other localities in the State, 
greater than the whole steam and hydraulic 
power employed in the textile manufactures 
of England, has been largely used for the 
manufacture, not only of lumber, but also of 
flour, whiskey, and leather. The number of 
establishments in these branches in 1869 was 
1,650, and the value of their products was 
$14,831,048. The minerals of Minnesota, lo- 
cated in the northeastern section of the State, 
are destined to be inferior only to agriculture 
as an element of wealth and prosperity. Cop- 
per abounds on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior, and large masses of the pure metal 
have been taken from that locality. Iron-ore, 
in considerable quantity, found near Lake 
Pepin, has been tested, which proved to be 
fully equal in tenacity and malleability to the 
best Swedish or Russian iron. Coal has re- 
cently been discovered in the vicinity of New 
Ulm. Other minerals are found in the State, 
such as salt, lime, and white sand for glass, 
but the development of mineral resources 
may be said to be meagre in the extreme. 
Education is regarded as a matter of prime 
importance by the people of the State, and the 
schools are in a flourishing condition. The 
whole number of persons in the State between 
the ages of five and twenty-one on the 30th of 
September, 1869, was 144,414, and on the 
same date of 1870, 155,767, an increase of 12,- 
022. The whole number of pupils attending 
the public schools during the year was 110,- 
590, an increase of 11,895 over the attendance 
of 1868. Winter schools were taught in 1,955 
of the 2,626 school districts of the State, the 
terms averaging in length 3.43 months. Sum- 
mer schools were taught in 2,155 districts, the 
terms averaging 3.4 months. The whole num- 
ber of teachers employed and in active service 
during the year was 4,111, 336 more than in 
1869. The average wages paid male teachers 
was $37.14 per month; female, $23.36. The 
whole amount paid for teachers’ wages during 
the year was $482,443.02. The school-houses 
in the State are valued at $1,582,507.81, the 
increase for the year being $242,816.93. The 
whole amount expended during the year for 
school purposes was $857,816.30. A land en- 
dowment of two sections in each township has 
been set apart by the General Government for 
the support of common schools. It is esti- 
mated that these lands will amount to 2,900,- 
000 acres, the interest on the sales of which, 
together with the annual tax of two mills on 
the dollar, constitutes the present common- 
school fund of the State. The permanent 
school fund on the 80th of November, 1869, 
had reached the sum of $2,476,222.19. The 
interest on this fund, which was distributed 
among the schools during the year, amounted 
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to $176,806.35, an increase over the 
year of $28,276.95. 

The report of the condition and workings 
of the Normal Schools is brought down to De- 
cember 1, 1870. The whole number of students 
in attendance at that date was 460, an increase 
of 87 over the attendance of the previous year. 
Of this number the Winona School has 216. 
Since the establishment of this school, 91 stu- 
dents have been graduated. The number of 
students enrolled during the year ending De- 
cember Ist, in the State University, was 301. 
During the year, a new or modified plan of or- 
ganization, drawn up by the president of the 
University, and indorsed by many eminent edu- 
cators, was adopted. ‘It is claimed,” says the 
Governor, “and I think with justice, for thisnew 
plan of university organization, that, while offer- 
ing to the literary and professional classes the old 

classical education in its best and highest form, 
it looks also to the practical education of the 
artisan, the engineer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the agriculturist. Intrusted, as 
the Board of Regents are, with the expenditure 
of the funds accumulating from the congres- 
sional land grant for the benefit of colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, they pro- 
pose to themselves nothing else than a full and 
cheerful obedience to the law donating those 
lands, which declares the object of the grant 
to be the ‘liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes.’ ” 

The University, including the Agricultural 
College, has a productive fund of $116,357.74, 
produced by the conversion of the lands, grant- 
ed by the General Government, into money or 
interest-bearing bonds. The current fund con- 
sists of the income of this permanent fund, and 
the proceeds of the timber sold on lands be- 
longing to the institution. The receipts for the 
year, together with $11,880.74 in the treasury 
at its commencement, amounted to $28,875.61, 
and the current expenses were $22,500. Dur- 
ing the year there were sold 348,127 acres of 
the Agricultural College lands, realizing $17,- 
866.35 for the University. 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind is suffering from lack of room, the 
present building being overcrowded, but other- 
wise the institution is in a favorable condition. 
During the eight years that the school has been 
in operation not a death has occurred among 
the inmates, and epidemic diseases have been 
successfully warded off. The whole number 
instructed during the year was 85, of whom 67 
remained at the end of the year. The total 
receipts for the year were $18,131.49, and the 
expenditures $17,549.02, leaving an unexpend- 
ed balance of $1,580.47. The Reform School 
is reported to be in a most flourishing condition. 
The number of inmates received during the 
year was 43; whole number in the institution 
at the end of the year, 82. The Legislature of 
1870 appropriated $7,000 for the purchase of 
additional grounds and buildings for the female 
department. The Board purchased thirty-three 
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acres lying immediately east of the original 
purchase by the State, with a substantial 
frame building thereon, at a cost of $7,000. 
The house has been repaired and partly fur- 
nished, and was opened early in December. 
The Board of Managers and the superintend- 
ent have established what is known as the 
‘family plan,” by which the inmates are dis- 
tributed into families of forty each, under the 
immediate care of a teacher. The institution 
has received from all sources during the year 
$25,642.66, and during the same period the 
disbursements amounted to $26,759.80. The 
State-prison is generally well conducted, but 
the Governor speaks of the contract system of 
labor in vogue there as injurious to the best 
interests of the State. Notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of the hospital accommodations, 
and that nearly four hundred cases of sickness 
were treated, during the year, but one death 
occurred among the inmates. 

The Hospital for the Insane has labored un- 
der financial embarrassments. Expenses were 
incurred during the year in preparing the cu- 
linary department of the new buiding and fur- 
nishing the hospital. The Legislature failed 
to make an appropriation to meet these ex- 
penses, amounting to $26,169.30, and the Board 
of Trustees issued negotiable scrip bearing 
interest at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum ; 
an appropriation is asked of the Legislature 
of 1871 sufficient to cancel these obligations, 
and to meet other necessary expenses. Dur- 
ing the year 51 patients have been discharged 
recovered, and 21 improved. 

The Legislature of 1870 passed an act creat- 
ing a Board of Immigration, with an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for immigration purposes. 
The following is a summary of the action of 
the Board: “ Fifty theusand copies of immigra- 
tion pamphlets—half of them containing maps 
of the State—hayve been distributed, but only 
upon verbal or written application, to parties 
desiring information. Of these, thirty thou- 
sand were in the English, and the rest in the 
Scandinavian, German, and Welsh languages. 
Agents have been employed in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and Quebec, to guide, counsel, and 
assist foreign immigrants to this State, who 
have faithfully.performed their duties to the 
State and to the immigrants. An office has 
been opened and a commissioner of immigra- 
tion appointed in New-York City. The agent 
in Germany has been retained. Immigrant- 
houses were provided during the season, which 
afforded temporary lodging for immigrants, at 
La Crosse, Red Wing, and Minneapolis.” The 
number of foreign immigrants who passed 
through Milwaukee and Chicago alone, en 
route for Minnesota, during the year, as esti- 
mated by the agents, was nearly 20,000. The 
whole number (foreign and native) that reached 
the State during the year is probably 35,000. 

From the report of the Adjutant-General, it 
appears that there were organized during the 
year eleven militia companies, ten of which 
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were assigned to the First Regiment Minnesota 
enrolled militia, The enrolment of the unor- 
ganized militia of the State shows a force of 
56,538 men liable to perform military duty ; 
219 applications for soldiers’ claims were made 
during the year, through the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office, and $15,834.01 in money collected. 
Nearly 400 claims were still pending at the 
close of the year, and new applications were 
constantly coming in. 

During the year the railway systems of the 
State have been rapidly extended, and 3294 
miles have been added to the amount in opera- 
tion at the beginning of the year. The follow- 
ing table shows the different lines included in 
this aggregate, and the number of miles of each 
that has been built: 


3 Ed 

RAILROADS, . Es | 42 

aa | Be 

S 2 

C8 | As 

Miles, | Miles 

Lake Superior and Mississippi.............. 80 155 

Southern Minnesota... ccs see ibdac haces 78 170 
StRanland Sionx City... ce.ee>nee deen cdese 212 | 1212 

Winona and Si."Peteri oc .ccuectecsetucss 25 143 

First Div. St. Paul and Pacific—Main line...| 24 135 

First Diy. St. Paul and Pacific—To 8. Rapids| .. 81 

Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis...... a 134 

Minnesota Central—Austin to State line....} .. 12 

Hastings and Dakota... silessssienenotencbs iad 30 

Siphaul and Chicsgo. .osjaas se aiscius chinercreas 35 55 

INGNCHOLNPEACIIC An ., Nis'eicius tioteiccuce ae cenece 50 50 

Stillwater and White Bear.................. 10 10 


3292 | 1.0963 


These companies, together with the Minne- 
sota and Northwestern, propose to complete 
and operate 632 miles during the year 1871, in 
addition to the above extent. Much impor- 
tance is attached to the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railway, as affording an outlet on 
the navigable waters of the great lakes at a 
distance of 155 miles from those of the Missis- 
sippi River,and as making a saving of 285 miles 
of land transit over the route via Chicago and 
Lake Michigan; and it is claimed by the 
friends of the road that there will be a saving 
in time of two or three days between Minne- 
sota and the Atlantic seaboard, while the 
rates between Duluth and the East will be 
the same by this route as between Chicago 
and the East. This road was formally opened 
in August at Duluth; and the St. Paul and 
Sioux City Railroad was completed during the 
year. The St. Paul and Pacific road was sold 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which contemplates the immediate construc- 
tion of the former to Breckinridge, and of the 
branch line via St. Cloud to Pembina; an air- 
line road from St. Paul to Chicago has been 
projected, which will reduce the distance by 
rail between the two cities to 398 miles, and 
the time to ten hours. 

The subject of freight and passenger traffic 
on railroads has been much discussed through- 
out the State. The sentiments of the people 
are fairly expressed by the following resolu- 
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tions passed at a meeting held at Owatonna on 


the 26th of November, to consider this matter: 


Whereas, The railroads of this State having adopted 
rates of transportation of freight, and for passage 
which are exorbitant and ruinous to the welfare o 
the State; and, ; nay MORIN 

Whereas, They having made invidious distinctions 
against localities not provided with competing routes 
or lines of transportation, and by the consolidation 
of competing lines, and operating their roads in the 
interest of ‘‘ wheat rings,”’ and other monopolies, by 
granting them exclusive privileges, still further oper- 
ated against the interests of the people, and defeated 
competition in the purchase and shipment of wheat: 
therefore sae 

Resolved, That the welfare and prosperity of the 
people demand the immediate and active exercise by 
the Legislature of all the powers over the matter 

ossessed by that body, and the enactment of such 
aws as will protect the interests of the producers 
against the extortions and combinations which are 
ruining, not only the farming interests, but sapping 
the foundation of St tira aida. as a State; an 

Leesolved, further, That, should the powers of the 
Legislature be found inadequate to the protection of 
the people against these extortions, favoritism, and 
unjust charges of the railroad companies, then we 
call for the submission of an amendment to the 
constitution of the State, which shall meet the 
exigency. 

In his message to the Legislature of 1871, 
the Governor recommends the passage by that 
body of a regulating act, and refutes the posi- 
tion of many, that competition is the only rem- 
edy needed, by showing that only a few points 
could enjoy this advantage, and that roads 
originally built as competing lines would soon 
consolidate and become identified in interest. 
He also refers to the evils produced by the fre- 
quency of elections in the State, and recom- 
mends that the election for State officers be 
held on the same year as that for Congressmen. 
He also refers to the increasing amount of 
county and municipal indebtedness, and the 
extraordinary amount of special legislation. 
He accordingly recommends the calling of a 
constitutional convention, and states the fol- 
lowing as some of the purposes for which its 
action is required : 

1. To forbid local or special legislation on many 
subjects, including the creation of corporations and 
the sale or mortgaging the real estate of minors. 

2. To prevent the granting to any corporation, as- 
sociation, or person, any special or exclusive privilege, 
immunity, or franchise. 

8, To limit local taxation. 

4, To restrict municipal indebtedness. 

5. To prohibit the incurring of municipal indebt- 
edness in aid of any railroad or private corporation. 

6. To place restrictions upon and regulate rail- 
ways. 

7. To abolish the grand-jury system. 


The large amount of special legislation, 
which has exhausted the time of the Legisla- 
ture at the expense of the State Treasury, is 
shown by the fact that the general laws passed 
at the session of 1868 occupy 182 pages, and 
the special, 457, exclusive of the index; gen- 
eral laws of 1869, 144 pages, special, 878 ; 1870, 
general 199, and special, 515 pages. 

The following is the Federal census of Min- 
nesota for 1860, and approximate for 1870; 
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COUNTIES. 1870. ' 1860, COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. “1870. 1860. 
PATERAT Ie trees otc of sis'e 18 Srl LOMStOR aren. faite +» -< 11,661 | 6,645 || Pope .............5 2,691 
Anoka .......-..... 9,940 |. 2,106 || Tsantic.. o....ene 2,03: 284 Paar . a 23,085 12,150 
MBCCREL, We cocers cece 308 BGG! | MILABCA: Meee ere ut 51 || Redwood. 1,829 satel 
Bellraine...... 80 ene | PACKBOM cerca erence 1,825 Renville. 3,219 245 
Benton... ..-...-... 1,558 627 || Kanabecin oc... 93 16,083 7,543 
Big Stone.......... -... || Kandigohi.......... 1,760 138 sea 
Blue Earth,........ 1%802 | 4,803 || Lac Qui Parle...... 145 4,561 406 
Breckinridge....... 6,896 Oi | LAKGs Sac useeet aes , 135 11,042 4,595 
BROWR. oie os acon. os 6,396 | 2,389 || Le Sueur........... 11,607 2,050 723 
Buchanan.......... Msiae 26. | MICLGOd nso cccncise> 643 6,725 3,609 
Carlton ce SNe ao tie 286 51 |/Manomin........... OSD 14,206 4,505 
@arvert... 0... 00.64 11,586 | 5,106 || Martin. ..20....0.0. 8,867 8,271 | 2,868 
WAR SE tetas nts Ses c's See 18 160]! Meeker iis 2.0.18. 6,090 174 Apes 
Chippewa.......... 1,467 .... || Mille Lacs.......... 1,109 2,036 430 
@DISECO Lo ccc eee 4,858 | 1,743 || Monongalia........ 8,161 idles 40 
CLAN Fo mes beraicissereiere 92 pelos f ||| MLORTISON. tease css « 1,681 13 eye 
Cottonwood........ 534 TOMO WOT occ ane +czje aya 10,447 15,859 7,228 
Crow Wing.....-.. 200 269 |) Murray...........%. 209 Rhste 
Dakotas. AA Le. 16,312 9,098. |} Nicollet. ...5: 5254. 8,362 71,854 2,601 
Podee ss Hoe. 8,598 | 3,797 || Nobles 117 11,809 6,123- 
Douglas........... 4,239 195 || Olmsted............ 19,793 426 aoe 
Faribault........... 9,940 1,835: || Otter Tail.......... 1,968 295 Tae 
MUIMore i sees 24,887 | 18,542 || Pembina........... 64 22,318 9,208 
Freeborn «esac... 10,578 | 38,267 || Pierce.:............ Ee 9,457 8,729 
Goodhneys sees. * 22618) P8907 | Pine: soon. usc. es 648 SS 
Grant]. 2203.05.92 34 “4. |) Pipe Stone! 225... ae 436,058 | 172,128 
Hennipin .......... 81,566 | 12,849 || Polk.... 2.2.00... 


MISSISSIPPI. Early in the present year 
the reconstruction of the State was completed, 
and the administration of affairs passed from 
the United States authorities into the hands 
of its own citizens. The bill admitting the 
State into the Union was passed by Congress 
on the 17th of February, and on the 8th of 
March following the Legislature assembled, 
and continued in session until the 20th of July. 
On the 10th of March J. L. Alcorn was in- 
augurated as Governor. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he says: 

The Union has brought us back, pardoned children, 
into its bosom. It bids us go forward this day, to 
the reconstruction of a government on the ruins left 
by our own madness. Restored to our lost place in 
the sisterhood of States by the grace of the nation, 
that grace has brought us back an equal among soy- 
ereigns! Erect and free, Mississippi goes forward 
now to work out her destiny in a fellowship of States, 
the peer of the proudest! And, in approaching the 
duty made incumbent on us as representatives of a 
sovereign authority, our first work is to carry out in 
good faith the principles incorporated by the revolu- 
tion just closed, in the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

The Northern Democracy have overthrown the 
Southern Sar fin ! This is the measure of the fact 
accomplished by the action of the United States. 
Entering on our duty in acceptance of that result, we 
must go forward to make the overthrow of the old 
system that had reigned among us a practical re- 
ality, by insuring all the blessings of free govern- 
ment for the masses of the people. 

The action of the Legislature at this session 
was of a very important character. The re- 
organization of the courts and other depart- 
ments of the State government devolved upon 
it as well as the reéstablishment of civil rule 
for the first time since the war. The new 
constitution provides for a Supreme Court, to 
consist of three judges, appointed by the Goy- 
ernor. Messrs. Payton, Simrall, and Tarbell, 
were appointed by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Senate. ‘An act in relation to 
the Supreme Court,” passed at this session of 
the Legislature, divides the State into three 


Supreme Court districts, provides for the ap- 
pointment by the court of a clerk, to hold office 
four years, subject to removal by a majority of ~ 
the judges; a reporter, to hold office for six 
years, subject to removal as in the case of the 
clerk; and requires the judges to elect one of 
their number as Chief Justice. The salary of 
each judge is fixed at $4,500 per annum. The 
second section of the act prescribes the juris- 
diction of the court as follows: 

Srorion 2. Be at further enacted, That the Supreme 
Court shall have such jurisdiction as properly belongs 
to a Supreme Court, and shall hear and determine all 
manner of pleas, plaints, motions, causes, and con- 
troversies, civil and criminal, which may be brought 
before it, from any Cireuit Court, Chancery Court, or 
other inferior tribunal, from which by law a cause 
may be removed, either by uae or writ of error, 
or other legal means, and which shall be cognizable 
in said Supreme Court according to the constitution 
and laws of this State, and all laws in force in this 
State on the 30th of November, 1869, regulating the 
jurisdiction and practice in the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals, or otherwise appertaining thereto, so 
far-as they may be applicable, shall continue in force 
and be applied to the Supreme Court, established 
by this act. 

It is further enacted that all causes pending 
and undetermined in the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals shall be transferred to the Supreme 
Court, and that all books, documents, and 
property, belonging to the former shall be re- 
moved into the latter court for preservation. 
Circuit Courts are established with criminal 
jurisdiction and with jurisdiction in civil suits 
at common law. For the purposes of these 
courts the State is divided into fifteen districts, 
for each of which a judge is to be appointed, 
who has a salary of $3,500 a year, and is pro- 
hibited during his continuance in office from 
practising law in the courts of any State or 
of the United States. A court to be styled 
‘‘the Cireuit Court of the County of —” is to 
be held in each county of the State three times 
a year. <A District Attorney is to be elected 
by the qualified voters of each district for a 
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term of four years, with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. All marriage licenses are to be granted 
and issued by the clerks of the Circuit Courts 
of the several counties. Provision is made 
against the abuse of the judicial process, by 
the following section of the act: 

Sxorron 10. Be it further enacted, That no clerk 
of the Circuit Court or of the Chancery Court, and 
no justice of the peace, shall be compelled to issue 
any original process in any civil cause until the per- 
son proposing to institute such suit shall deposit with 
said clerks or justices of the peace a sum of money 
sufficient to cover the same: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any person 
wishing to institute any suit who shall make and file 
an affidavit that he or she believes the cause of action 
on which the suit is founded is meritorious, and that 
he or she is unable to pay the costs, or give the secu- 
rity required by this section. 


For the purposes of Chancery Courts the 
State is divided into twenty districts, for each 
of which a Chancellor is appointed by the 
Governor, subject to the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of the Senate. A court to be styled the 
Chancery Court is to be held in each county 
of the State four times a year. The jurisdic- 
tion of these courts is defined in the following 
sections: 

Srotion 8. Be it further enacted, That said Chan- 
cery Courts shall have full jurisdiction in all matters 
of equity, and of divorce and alimony, in all matters 
testamentary, and of administration, in minors’ busi- 
ness, in allotment of dower, in cases of idiocy, lunacy, 
and of persons non compos mentis, and of all matters 
properly cognizable in a court of equity, and per- 
taining to matters properly cognizable in a court of 
probates. 

Sxo, 5. Beit further enacted, That the said Chan- 
cellors shall have power, in term time, or in vacation, 
to grant writs of injunction ne exeat, attachments, 
and all other remedial writs, returnable to said courts, 
and properly belonging to a court of chancery or 
court of probates, and they shall, or may, make orders 
for bail, and for the appointment of receivers, before 
or after answer filed. Such orders may also be made 
by any of the Circuit Judges of the State, or the 
Supreme Judges of the State. 


Free schools are provided for by the consti- 
tution, and the subject early occupied the at- 
tention of the Legislature. By the school law 
which finally passed, a liberal system of educa- 
tion is provided. 

Every county constitutes one school district, 
except that any incorporated city of more than 
5,000 inhabitants shall constitute a separate 
district. A Board of Education and a State 
Superintendent of Education are provided for 
by the constitution. The act requires the 
Board of Education to choose a secretary of 
the Board, and biennially to nominate to the 
Senate for confirmation the candidates for the 
office of County Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for which office the board are to 
prescribe a standard of literary or educational 
qualification, and they are to see that all can- 
didates conform to this standard. The Board 
of County Supervisors and the city council of 
any city that constitutes a separate school dis- 
trict are empowered to appoint a Board of 
School Directors, consisting of six in each dis- 
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trict, whose term of office is three years. Of 
this board the County Superintendent is presi- 
dent, and the clerk of the Circuit Court the— 
secretary. } r 
The Board of Education have general super- 
vision of all lands, money, or other personal — 
property, granted or bequeathed to the State 


for educational purposes, and are authorized — 
to sell any lands which have escheated to the — 


State for want of heirs, or which have been for- — 
feited for non-payment of taxes. The net 
proceeds of such sales are to be placed to the 
credit of the common-school fund, which is 
under the management of the board. 
To the Boards of School Directors are dele- 
gated the more immediate management and 
supervision of the schools. They are also re- — 
quired to prescribe a uniform series of text- 


books, to be used throughout their respective — 


counties, and are authorized to make arrange- — 
ments for furnishing the books to the various 
schools of their districts, at the actual cost 
price. It is made the duty of the Board of 
County Supervisors to levy a tax upon the 
taxable property of each district, of not more 
than ten mills on the dollar, for school-house | 
purposes, and of not more than five mills on 
the dollar, for a teachers’ fund. 

To relieve the State from its financial em 
barrassments, an act of great importance, pro- 
viding for the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness by the State, was passed. These certifi- 
cates are to be of denominations not larger 


than five dollars, nor less than one, and are not 


to exceed in the aggregate $500,000. They 
are to be received by tax-collectors and all 
other officers in payment of taxes and other 
dues to the State (except the special tax pro- 
vided in the act), for the full sum expressed on 
their face, and in payment for any thing sold 
by the State. For the purpose of retiring 
these certificates of indebtedness, bonds are to 


be issued to the amount of $500,000, for which ’ 


the certificates are exchangeable at their par 
value; said bonds to be issued in five series of 


$100,000 each, redeemable at the office of the — 


Secretary of State, between the Ist of January, 
1872, and the ist of January, 1876. These 
series are to be issued in respective’ successive 
years, and all the bonds of one series are to be 
issued before any of the following series are 
taken up. These bonds are to be of denomi- 
nations of not less than $50, nor more than 
$1,000, and are to bear interest at eight per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, in 
current money of the United States. No 
bonds are to be issued except in exchange for 
the certificates of indebtedness authorized by 
this act. For the payment of the interest and 
principal, at maturity of these bonds, ‘a suffi- 
cient special tax, which shall be a percentage 
of the ordinary State tax, and shall be collect- 
ed and paid into the Treasury in United States 
currency,” is to be levied, the whole amount of 
which is to be reserved and set aside for the 
payment of the interest and principal of these 
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bonds, and to be used or appropriated for no 
other purpose whatever. 
_ By an act organizing the militia of the State, 
at this session, all able-bodied male citi- 
zens of the State, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, not disfranchised by the 
laws of the United States, or of the State, are 
made liable to military duty. The militia are 
organized by companies, regiments, brigades, 
and divisions, and the usual officers are pro- 
vided for. A division consists of the regiments 
of the counties forming a congressional dis- 
trict. Under the pressure of the poverty pro- 
duced by the war, the Legislature of 1865 
passed a very sweeping exemption law. The 
Governor submitted a special message to the 
Legislature at this session, recommending a re- 
peal of this law, in which he says that of 
5,609,000 acres of improved lands, according to 
the census of 1860, the number removed from 
the reach of the creditor by the act of 1865 
is little less than 4,000,000, of an agricultu- 
ral yalue of $190,000,000; he estimates the 
amount exempted by that law at $150,000,000, 
and that, out of 37,000 owners of agricultural 
property, the number, from whom even a single 
dollar could be collected at law, was reduced, 
by the exemptions of the act of 1865, to about 
7,000. The exemptions of horses, hogs, cattle, 
and sheep, made by the act, represent 10 per 
cent. more cattle, 30 per cent. more hogs, and 
120 per cent. more sheep, than were in the 
State. The Legislature, acting upon the rec- 
ommendation in the message, repealed the act 
of 1865, thus reviving the law of 1857. In the 
repealing act, the exemption of real estate in 
the country was reduced from 160 acres, as it 
was in the law of 1857, to 80 acres; and it 
was provided that exempt real estate in cities, 
towns, and villages, should not exceed in value 
the sum of $2,000. 

The subject of the plea of insanity in cases 
of homicide engaged the attention of the Le- 
gislature, and an act was passed designed to 
prevent its abuse, The act provides: 

Szctioy 1. That in all cases where any prisoner 
shall be arrested and brought before any justice of 


the peace, or other judicial officer, charged with the 


crime of murder, manslaughter, or assault with in- 
tent to kill, and, in the course of the investigation, it 
shall be made to appear that such: person was insane 
at the time the offence was committed, such justice 
of the peace or other judicial officer shall not, for 
that cause, discharge such person: Provided, it shall 
be proved by the testimony, to the satisfaction of the 
justice of the peace or other judicial officer, that 
such person is guilty of such offence, unless excused 
for want of sane mind. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That such sofficer 
shall, in the circumstances provided for in the first 
section of this act, commit such person to the jail of 
the county, without bail, and shall return all the pro- 
ceedings into the Circuit Court of the county, and 
thereupon the judge of said Circuit Court or chancel- 
lor of the district shall, on the suggestion of the dis- 
trict attorney, or the counsel of the accused, issue a 
writ of habeas to bring before him the accused ; 
and, if, on the hearing of such habeas corpus, the 
judge or chancellor should be of the opinion that the 
person so accused was insane at the time of commit- 
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ting the offence charged, he shall adjudge and order 
that such person shall be immediately carried by the 
sheriff to the State Lunatic Asylum, and there de- 
livered to the superintendent, for confinement as 
hereinafter provided: Provided, however, the judge or 
chancellor shall be satisfied, on the hearing, that, if 
the offence charged had been committed by the ac- 
cused in a sane mind, he would be guilty. 

Where the accused is charged upon an in- 
dictment, if a reasonable doubt arises as to his 
sanity, the court must order a jury to be im- 
panelled to inquire into the fact, and all other 
proceedings upon the trial of the indictment 
must be suspended until the question of insani- 
ty is determined by the verdict of the jury. 
If the jury find the accused insane, all pro- 
ceedings upon the indictment must be suspend- 
ed until he become sane, and the court must 
order him to be confined in the insane asylum 
of the State, for a term of not less than ten 
years, under the restrictions proper to danger- 
ous persons. He shail not be discharged at 
the expiration of his term of commitment un- 
less he shall have been sane without interrup- 
tion for a period of twelve months preceding 
the discharge. It is also provided in the act 
that in all such cases as are herein provided 
for, where the jury shall find the plea of in- 
sanity not true, then the trial shall proceed on 
the plea of not guilty; and shall so proceed 
on the evidence bearing on that issue, to the 
total exclusion of all consideration of the plea 
of insanity. 

Acts were passed to prevent and punish 
crimes committed by persons masked or dis- 
guised, and making it penal for persons to ap- 
pear or travel in masks or disguises; to author- 
ize the Executive to commute the death-pen- 
alty to imprisonment for life, or for a term of 
years, in proper cases; and for the incorpora- 
tion of private companies of various kinds, 
The revenue bill passed at this session imposes 
a tax on all property, both real and personal, 
of one-half of one per cent. on the value there- 
of, and also provides for a tax on privileges, 
which varies from $10 for a practising physi- 
cian, lawyer, and the like, $200 for a rectifier 
of yinous and spirituous liquors, $500 for a 
distiller of grain, and $1,000 on express and 
telegraph companies. <A poll-tax of two dol- 
lars a head is leyied on each male adult in tlie 
State, between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty-five years, which, together with certain 
fines and penalties imposed by the bill, is to be 
expended for the support of common schools, 
All lands are bound, not only for the taxes 
thereon, but also for taxes due on personal 
property, and for the poll-tax due from the 
owners of such lands. The following proper- 
ty, and no other, is exempt from taxation: The 
wearing apparel of each and every person; all 
cemeteries used exclusively for burial pur- 
poses; property, real and personal, belonging 
to the United States or to this State, or to any 
county or incorporated city or town within 
the same, or to any religious society, and 
church property, or incorporated institution 
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for the education of youth, used exclusively 
for the benefit of such society or institution, 
or’held by the trustees of schools, and school 
lands for the use of any school; and all dogs; 
one gun kept for private use; poultry and 
household furniture, not to exceed three hun- 
dred dollars in value; and all property of ag- 
ricultural and mechanical associations and 
fairs, where no dividends are declared; to- 
gether with all property of benevolent and 
charitable institutions; and the libraries of all 
persons; and the tools of any mechanic, ne- 
cessary for the carrying on of his trade or oc- 
cupation. 

The report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, submitted to the Legislature in March, 
shows the receipts into the Treasury from Oc- 
tober 16, 1865, to March 1, 1870, to have been 
$4,351,741.48, of which the sum of $2,267,- 
488.66 was in uncurrent funds; the disburse- 
ments by warrant for the same period amount- 
ed to $2,319,532.80. The amount of warrants 
outstanding on the 1st of March, 1870, was 
$287,993.95, of which the sum of $47,281.83 
was on account of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. For the fiscal year ending May 1, 1866, 
the receipts into the Treasury were $2,079,- 
819.72, and the disbursements by warrants for 
the same period, $296,285.82; for the year 
ending May 1, 1867, the receipts were $916,- 
122.50, and the disbursements by warrants, 
$555,627.83 ; for the year ending May 1, 1868, 
the receipts were $429,551.19, and the dis- 
bursements by warrants, $576,934.72; while 
the receipts for the year ending May 1, 1869, 
amounted to $501,975.84. The attention of 
the Legislature was turned to the necessity. of 
amending the laws on the subject of the lands 
held by the State for taxes. These lands now 
amount to over two million acres, a portion 
of which have been held by the State since 
1848, and subject the State to an annual ex- 
pense of not less than $30,000. It is thought 
that by judicious legislation these lands could 
be made a source of great revenue, and fur- 
nish homes for thousands of her citizens. 
Hence it was recommended that the penalty, in 
the form, of damages, where lands are delin- 
quent for taxes, be increased at least 100 per 
cent., in the belief that fewer lands will there- 
by be suffered to become delinquent, and that 
more of said lands will be purchased by the 
citizens of the State. In making suggestions 
concerning the proper financial policy to be 
adopted, the Auditor says: “Our State, at 
this time, presents the anomalous condition of 
having no public debt, and yet her warrants 
are at heavy discount, there being no funds in 
the Treasury to pay them. This condition of 
affairs should not exist. The resources of the 
State are ample, and her citizens should not 
be subjected to loss on account of any depre- 
ciation of her paper. As to the remedy for 
this evil, there may be great diversity of opin- 
ion, After much thought and consideration, I 
have come to the conclusion that, under the 
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existing state of affairs, the best course to be 


pursued would be to fund all outstanding war- 
rants, at a fair rate of interest, thus securing a 


loan from our own people; then require the 
taxes of the State to be paid in currency, and 
the tax-collectors to report to the Auditor, and 


pay into the Treasury, quarterly, all taxes col- 


lected by them.” 


The condition of the State prior to its re- — 


construction was not favorable to the success- 
ful operation of the various charitable institu- 
tions; but, early in the year, efforts were 
made by the proper authorities toward such 
a reorganization of these important insti- 
tutions as will meet the wants of all those in 
the community needing their assistance. The 
last report of the Superintendent of the Blind 
Asylum shows that twenty-one pupils were 
maintained during the year 1869, at an average 
cost to the State of $474.70 per year for each 
pupil; this average cost is regarded as exceed- 
ingly high, and arises from the omission in the 
system of all training in handicrafts. A remedy 
for this defect is urged both with a view of 


reducing the cost of supporting the blind, and — 


of enabling them to support themselves after 
leaving the school. Another defect in the law 
is the provision limiting the privileges of the 
institution to the whites. The removal of this 
restriction has been recommended by the Goy- 
ernor, and “ that the law in this case shall be 
altered so as to make it conform to the prin- 
ciple, that no law of Mississippi shall make 


distinctions on the ground ipso facto of color.” — 


Including the colored blind who need the bene- 
fits of this charity, the whole number of. blind 
in the State, between the ages of ten and sev- 
enteen and a half years, to be provided for, is es- 
timated at about sixty. ‘I recommend,” says 
the Governor, ‘that I be authorized to make 
the question of educating the blind the subject 
of investigation by a commission, with a view 
to a report on the existing State establishment, 
the transfer of our blind scholars to the. insti- 
tute at Baton Rouge, or the establishment of 
the charity on a footing commensurate with 
the demands of the new order of things, under 
a system of careful economy, by the employ- 
ment of the opportunity presented to us for 


that purpose in the present availability of cer- _ ; 


tain public buildings at Natchez.” 

For several years past the deaf and dumb of 
the State have been provided for in the asylum 
at Baton Rouge, La. It is estimated that there 
are now nearly 200 of that class in the State, 
and that of this number there are about forty 
between the ages of ten and seventeen and a 
half, needing instruction. The attention of 
the Legislature has been called to the necessity 
of establishing a school for these deaf-mutes, 
and ‘so reorganizing it that when the pupils 
shall have arrived at the limit of their term, 
seventeen and a half years of age, they may be 
given to the world not only trained in ele- 
mentary knowledge, but also skilled in useful 
trades.” Until the completion of such an in- 


 - 
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stitution, it is recommended that a contract be 
made for the education of this class in‘ the 
asylum at Baton Rouge, or that of some neigh- 
boring State, at arate per annum not exceeding 
two hundred dollars per pupil. The accom- 
“modations for the insane of the State are en- 
tirely inadequate to meet the wants of that 
_ class. The number of insane cared for by the 
State was about 150; it is now estimated that 
the number receiving treatment does not fall 
“short of 400. This large estimated increase is 
explained by the fact that the proportion of 
the insane held under private care has greatly 
diminished within the past few years, and by 
the belief that the freedom of the slaves will 
add to the number of the insane, for the reason 
that while statistics show 70 lunatics in each 
~100,000 of white population, and 71 in each 
100,900 among the free colored, the proportion 
of insane among the slaves was only 10 for 
each 100,000. The Governor recommends the 
separation of the white and the black in the 
treatment of the insane. “If a mixture of 
races,” he says, “be made the condition of 
participation in our public charities, no matter 
how you may regard the wisdom of the objec- 
tion, that condition will act among the whites, 
to a very great extent, as a virtual exclusion. 
We must deal with this fact as we find it. 
While unwilling to recognize it to the extent 
of an absolute prohibition, in law, of a mixture 
of the two classes of pupils in the Institution 
for the Blind, or in the establishment for the 
Deaf and Dumb, I recommend, in considera- 


tion of the acute sensitiveness of those afflicted ° 


people, and on the general ground that an en- 
forced violation of their opinions will but serve 
as a denial of their rights under the State char- 
ities, that the superintendents of those char- 
ities shall receive ample authority, in law, to 
exercise a wise discretion in the classification 
and keeping of the pupils of the two races.” 

The subject of railroad facilities occupied 
considerable attention among the people of 
the State, and also in the Legislature. Per- 
haps the most important railroad line proposed 
was one running north and south through 
the State, from the Gulf to the Tennessee line. 
A pill was early introduced into the Legisla- 
ture to incorporate a company to build a road 
over this route under the name of the Ship 
Island, Kosciusko, and Tennessee Railroad 
Company. On the 2d of April, while this bill 
was under consideration, a meeting of the 
citizens of Leake County was held to discuss 
the matter. The following resolutions passed 
by this meeting may be taken as expressing 
the sentiments of the people along the pro- 
posed route upon the subject: 

Resolved, 1. That said line of railroad mects our 
miost hearty ate eee el 

2. It is for the best interests of the State of Missis- 
sippi that a great seaport city shall be built at Ship 
Island Harbor, and the commerce of the State be 
thus made independent of the cities of Mobile and 
New Orleans. 

3. The line of'the railroad from Ship Island Harbor 
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should traverse the centre of the State, and thus be- 
come a great public State railroad. 

4, The termination of said railroad at Canton, or 
Brandon, or Jackson, would dwarf it down to a mere 
local road, and deprive it of the great public State 
character it should possess; and such termination 
should be deprecated by every public-spirited citizen 
of the State, 

5. If the said bill is passed, we do hereby pledge 
Leake County in the sum of $50,000 in aid of the build- 
ing of said road. 

The company was finally incorporated under 
the name of the Ship Island, Mississippi City, 
and Paducah Railroad Company. 

A railroad is in process of construction, from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Meridian, in this 
State, under the name of the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad. This road receives aid 
from the State of Alabama, but is built mainly 
by New-England capital. The Elyton and 
Aberdeen Railroad Company was chartered 
by the Legislature this year. The Vicksburg 
and Meridian Railroad Company were author- 
ized “‘ to locate, construct, and operate a branch 
road, or an extension of their railroad from 
some suitable point on the same to the bank 
of the Mississippi River.” The terminus has 
been fixed at Vicksburg. The following rail- 
road companies were also chartered: Natchez 
and Jackson; Canton and Vicksburg; Mobile 
and Northwestern; Greenville, Deer-creek, and 
Rolling Fork Railroad Companies. The sub- 
ject of a road from Vicksburg to Grenada via 
Yazoo City was also much discussed, and citi- 
zens of Yazoo City subscribed $65,000 toward 
the project, and were ready to vote $100,000 
more, while it was believed that the plant- 
ers of Yazoo County would also contribute 
largely. 

The subject of immigration has been promi- 
nent in the minds of the people. To secure 
immigrants to develop the resources of the 
State, and supply laborers to the planters, im- 
migration societies have been organized in va- 
rious counties, and also a ‘Central Immi- 
gration Society,” holding monthly meetings at 
Jackson, the capital of the State. The follow-— 
ing sections of the constitution of this society 
show its object and purposes: 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the correspond- 
ing secretaries to correspond with all persons who 
may wish for information regarding the plans and 
purposes of this society ; and to reply to all inquiries 
touching the climate, soils, and productions of our 
country, and other advantages of our community ; 
and, as they may deem proper, to reproduce the same 
through the press, and to further the objects of this 
society to the best of their ability. A 

Src. 8. It shall be the duty of directory to inspect 
and report on all applications made to the society for 


Jaborers or tenants, and to guard scrupulously against 


all that come from unreliable applicants, and to look 
especially after the interests of the immigrants, and 
see that they are protected in their rights; to pro- 
vide temporary lodging and refreshments for the 
immigrants on arrival; the expenses of the same to 
be refunded by the applicant procuring the services 
of the immigrant, and to adopt such a form of appli- 
cation as to bind the applicant for all expenses 
caused by his failure to promptly comply with his 
contract. 
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The following is the Federal census of Mississippi, taken in 1860, and approximate for 1870: 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 

Adams ......+« 17,520 | 20,165 || Itawamba *........ ‘ 

aoe Brita ae veers «| 10,421 fee A ORCKSON 246 doe Pass 

Wryalte sisi o doc 10,078) 12;886:]| Jasper. i,j... -[ 7... 

Ja ..| 14,774 | 14,169 || Jefferson........ coe 

Bolivar.....- Sats obeys 9,782 | 10,471 ONGBs re. Bae marcas 

Calhount! si. sess «| 10,561 9,518 || Kemper wwii 5.2.'... 

Carfoll :...1.3 .. eee} 21,047 | 22,085 || Lafayette........... 

Chickasaw..........| 19,899 | 16,426 || Lauderdale...... ate 

Choctaw. .......+++ 16,988 | 15,722 || Lawrence........... 

Claiborne ........+s 18,886: | [15679 }}/Leake.....5..5 05+. 

Ago TiGO waste stant oleic « 

Mincoln: .Tss%'.0... 

Lowndes........... 

Madigony. i < csecee 

MATION: «ccs /ccs tober 

Marshall.iis 3 etic... 

MOMUPO@ i. o's sheie haya o 00 

Sic HEN OSOD ES a omre estotetes ‘ 

IFRTICOCK. Nine aciv eters oe 4,239 | 8,189 || Newton............ 

Harrison: ..2./2...050% 5,795 4,819 || Noxubee........... 

Hinds.... 80,488 | 81,339 || Oktibbeha.......... 

Holmes 19,370} 17,791 || Panola... 2.020. 0c... 

Issaquena 6,887 SB1 Hl) Berk ya. ees ot... 


- 1870. | 18690. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
.813)| “A7600" || Pies acscat els aceere 11,803 ; 11,135 
4,362 | 4,122 |) Pontotoc *......... 12,525 | 22,113 

10,884 | 11,007 || Prentiss........... F 9,347 o/s 0.5 
18,848 | 15,349 || Rankin............. 12,977 | 18,635 
3,318 | 8,828 |} Scott............. i 7.848 | 8,139 
12,920 | 11,682 |} Simpson..... Pheicsids 5,718 6,080 
18,812 | 16,125 || Smith,........... Bi, 7126 7,638 
13,462 | 13,813 || Sunflower.......... } 5,015 | 5,019 
6,720 9,213 || Tallahatchie........) 7,852 7,390 
8,496 9,824 || Tippah.......... tae 20,727 | 22 550 
15,955 ee {| LIGDEMMN EG nls mc vine 4,850 | 24,149 
10,184 COLE | Damtca tyres. oe ve 5,358 | 4,866 
30.502 | 28,625 || Warren ..... vessee.| 26,765 | 20,696 
20,948 | 23,382 || Washington...... «.| 14,569 | 15,679 
4,211 4,686 || Wayne.......... vein 4,206 3,691 
29,416 | 28,823 || Wilkinson.,........ 18,423 | 15,938 
22,631 | 21,283 || Winston............ 8,984 9,811 
7,439 | 8,843 || Yallobusha......... 13,254 | 16,952 
9,807 9,661 BZ00. Ssivioe 25,257 edb 
20,905 | 20,667 ——_—|—_ — 
14,891 | 12,977 TOA) en aaa 834,984 | 791,305 
21,095 | 13,794 
2,694 2,606 


The following table, compiled from the 
United States census, shows the agricultural 
products of six counties—Madison, Holmes, 
Rankin, Neshoba, Jones, and Lauderdale—for 


the year 1870, as compared with the same sta- 
tistics for 1860. These counties represent 
about one-eighth or one-ninth of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the State: 


, DECKEASE. 
PRODUCTS, ETC. 1860. 1870. 
| | Total. Per cent. 

Improved Jandidn farms... 2s... sey cece een e es see acres... 608,757 541,489 67,267 11 
Unimproved land in farms....0... 0050. sees eee kee acres... 1,044,038 688,111 855,927 34 
WValueiof fArnr sii. cast feck cs FRC we akieenh Sah e Rhi ah sgh $20,946,075 6,415,161 $14,530,914 69 
Vaine:of farm implementas ics. 9: be iakisicd eee stone 6 Sai2 vlameeces 1,073,125 $416,091 $657,084 61 
IV AITO SbOCK Ysanepse nxt io Rice we ET op nets cise, gla tea rie resieeie Oe 4,709,429 2,551,406 $2,158,023 46 
Wages paid, including board............specereeeeeere Gein SENSED Baas se I L950; 2038001" 3) oe bee eee cs 
Cotton Dales OL 40 1S gosto certian ter se sinanciiceny haere sen 115,865 42, 72,985 63 
MERGE COLD occa vate ct Ga cttc race cen ae ctt deh ges cance amas bushels, 8,367,140 1,159,458 2,207,682 65 
Valueofianiimats slawontered 05 Sle Se. A eevee. ows $818,511 $352,209 $456,302 5S 
‘Valia Offarm prodacty s. 0055s Siu ciaing Wales ine iy cd Ae Not given, SG,262, 144 We es 
Poenes. oe. ss ee, ae baksativedecinea dp abies Dude's sh 11,77 6,045 5,725 49 
IMWMIGR: Soci siovsccs lhe sind « ceisp enn bs « baa teEs sh heaadaeboraniaieees we 12,424 7,961 4.463 86 
Cows..... FocyP A Rel waiey tops tugrakele ret Or Seton Wise eie naan Serr 21,966 16,124 5,842 27 
OOM cc io te scpass iale ae Bg wiatahace aioe nv acs) et aha oheidiatae sie’ @ tees slahosarn’sTals 10,771 5,726 5,045 47 
ERP MOR ULIS: y cctcsccrsicicls cree cw tanctiom cates tance etn ars temalactetntetenns tt 46,321 26,614 19,707 43 

HED eh. ea cece tec eee tects saiMtadnctarslaiats oeato Lane AER LMERNI oe afte 34,572 21,511 13,061 33 
PWN Sr eeu sins sla eral cie dare stelate thi: saa kle tele eiaamate ae Fis 172,896 59,911 112,985 65 
WP ROAT TK lS OSI Cas oe dT RMAKG SER ic ahd go ate eiglels bushels. 25,705 3,517 22,188 86 
Ry itaicis fidiepidere:s Rare sheneoaanees Yh 2 - Pepe eb ide bien a heirs bushels. 5,204 116 5,088 98 
OTS nies c fata bieseta oil lesoier$ 5 eras Nga Gay eid evinmnmi site shale bushels 10,109 31,284 Increase. 
RIGO) E cigfare cis arss0:beneraisin wie Pusiciess ab hr ORceoee Oey Ae eae aoe eee ale TOSS... 100,073 39,576 497 60 
PID BAOGO: corn ar casbeus tas sm atearerp acoeaesrer on een TORS. AK 6,023 38,684 2,339 89 
PEAGiATIC DEANS, 2.22. ose eecelcowacssne uetisassinveeet bushels. 127,245 13,940 113,305 89, 
nish potatoes. Os ck sR Be AL cee tw ete bushels. 48,415 8,131 40,284 83 
BOS POLALOSS fu. CU. ciasjidis. ae aes chi Cb cRIO BR oleie a ph bushels. 640,017 227,905 412,112 64 
WO OM ache ciole de lave oe pitledole ceidenness ete ce epragasqaeo IDR, 2. 12 78,399 17,234 56,165 76 
ETE str, st ta la tasrsresewn ane tat sors bryiete nrvietaisiiie Mimiatinis © YOSr oes. 481,161 157,991 273,170 63 
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MISSOURI. The political history of the time being, in open hastility with the estab- 


State of Missouri, during the year 1870, is one 
of unusual interest. The convention which 
framed the present constitution was called in 
1864, when the feelings engendered by civil 
strife were at their height, and far more intense 
in a border State which was the scene of out- 
rage and devastation, and all the wrongs and 
horrors of such a warfare, than in any other 
part ofthe country. The Union sentiment was 
predominant in Missouri at that time, and those 
who did not sympathize with it were, for the 


* Lee from Itawamba and Pontotoc. 


lished authorities, and proscribed from all polit- 
ical action. As a consequence, the OConstitu- 
tional Convention which did its work in the 
early part of 1865, just before the final surrender 
of the Confederate army, was animated with a 
feeling of bitterness against those who had in 
any measure contributed to the losses and suffer- 
ing of which Missouri had a double portion to 
bear. The active supporters of the Southern 
cause were deprived of the elective franchise 
and the privilege of holding office, and search- 
ing test-oaths were prescribed for all who 
should lay claim to what had formerly been re- 
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garded as the birthright of all citizens. No 
sooner had the conflict ended, and the bitter 
feeling which it had produced begun to sub- 
side, than a reaction commenced. It was felt 
by many that the proscriptive features of this 
new constitution were not in harmony with the 
genius of American institutions; and, so soon 
as the people whose sympathies and services 
had been given to the movement for Southern 
independence showed a disposition to return 
to their allegiance, and act the part of upright 
and faithful citizens, it was thought a new 
policy looking to a removal of political dis- 
abilities should be inaugurated. The question 
of doing away with the test-oaths, and to a 
greater or less extent revising the constitution, 
has been the prominent topic in all public dis- 
cussions for the last four years. In the year 


1867 several suits were instituted for the pur- “ 


pose of haying the test-oaths declared uncon- 
stitutional, and the cases were steadily car- 
ried to the highest tribunal in the country. 
Vinally, on the 2d of February last, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared 
in favor of the validity of the provisions 
requiring these oaths. Meanwhile the party 
of proscription remained in power, and in 1868 
had framed a registration Jaw which was in- 
tended to serve the purpose of carrying out, 
with the utmost rigor, the disenfranchising 
clauses of the constitution. The energetic en- 
forcement of this kept alive animosities which 
should have been allowed to pass away, and 
made every political campaign little less than 
@ civil war initself. Amore liberal spirit was, 
however, growing up in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party, and was destined sooner or 
later to redeem the State. 

As early as December, 1866, a movement 
was set on foot, of which Colonel B. Gratz 
Brown, a prominent Republican, and formerly a 
Senator in Congress, was the leader, which had 
for its ultimate objects universal amnesty and 
universal enfranchisement, together with impor- 
tant reforms in the revenue system and civil 
service of the country. Themovement, which 
was begun at a private meeting at St. Louis, 
was soon felt throughout the State, and Colonel 
Brown was looked upon as the champion of 
the disenfranchised class in their endeavor to 
regain the rights of citizenship for the purpose 
of taking an honorable and patriotic part in the 
direction of the public affairs of their own 
State. le found a powerful ally in Carl 
Schurz, a prominent German statesman of the 
West, who came from Wisconsin in 1867, and, 
as the editor of an influential German news- 
paper, and a popular speaker among his coun- 
trymen, rendered eflicient aid to the liberal 
movement. 

The influence of this movement was felt in 
the Legislature of 1870, and an attempt was 
made to carry through a new registration law, 
to take the place of the harsh regulations in- 
stituted two years before. A joint committee 
of the two Houses was appointed for this pur- 
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pose, and a liberal bill was drafted and dis- 
cussed at some length. This required that no 
person should be excluded from registration, 
unless testimony was produced against him, 
and registrars were prevented from excluding 
voters on their own knowledge or belief. 
The bill, after having its most important pro- 
visions trimmed out by amendments, was passed 
by the Lower House, but never became a law. 
It was felt, however, that something must be 
done, or the demands even of that portion of 
the people who still exercised the right of 
voting would not be satisfied. Accordingly, a 
committee on constitutional amendments was 
appointed, and in the course of the session 
several important changes in the organic law 
of the State were proposed and debated. It 
was finally determined to submit to a vote of 
the people, at the next election, six separate 
amendments to the constitution, three of which 
related to the exercise of the right of voting 
and holding office, and were in the following 
words: 
CONCERNING THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


Sxcrion 1. Every male citizen of the United States, 
and every person of forejgn birth who may have de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States according to law, not less than one year nor 
more than five years before he offers to vote, who is 
over the age of twenty-one years next preceding his 
registration as a voter, and who during the last sixty 
days of that period shall have resided in the county, 
city, or town where he seeks registration as a voter; 
who is not convicted of bribery, perjury, or other in- 
famous crimes, nor directly or U drectly interested in 
any bet or wager, depending upon the result of the 
election for which said registration is made, nor 
serving at the time of such registration in the regular 
army or navy of the United States, shall be entitled 
to vote at such election for all officers, State, county, 
or municipal, made elective by the people, or any 
other election held in pursuance of the laws of the 
State; but he shall not vote elsewhere than in the 
election district where his name is registered, except 
as provided in the twenty-first section of the second 
article of the constitution. Any person, who shall, 
after the adoption of this amendment, engage in any 
rebellion against this State or the United States, shall 
forever be disqualified from voting at any election. 

Suc. 2, Hereafter it shall not be required of any 
person, before he is registered as a voter, or offers to 
vote, to take the oath of loyalty prescribed in the 
sixth section of the second article of the constitution 
but every person before he is registered as a qualified 
voter, shall take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of Missouri. 

Src. 8. Sections 5, 15, 16, 17, 18, of the second 
article of the constitution and all provisions thereof, 
and all laws of the State not consistent with this 
amendment, shall upon its adoption be forever re- 
scinded and of no effect. 


QUALIFICATION TO HOLD OFFICE, 


No person shall hereafter be disqualified from hold- 
ing in this State any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under its authority, or of being an officer, council- 
man, director, trustee, or other manager of any cor- 
poration, public or private, now existing or hereafter 
established by its authority, or of acting as a pro- 
fessor or teacher in any educational institution, or in 
any common or other school, or of holding any real 
estate or other property in trust for the use of any 
church, religious society or congregation, on account 
of race or color or previous condition of servitude, 
nor on account of any of the provisions of the third 
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section of the second article of the constitution ; nor 
shall, hereafter, any such person, before he enters 
upon the discharge of his said duties, be required to 
fates the oath of loyalty prescribed in the sixth sec- 
tion of said article; but every person, who may be 


elected or appointed to any office, shall, before enter- - 


ing upon its duties, take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he will support the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of Missouri, and 
to the best of his skill and ability diligently and 
faithfully, without partiality or prejudice, discharge 
the duties of such office according to the constitution 
and laws of this State. 

Sxo. 2. Sections 7, 8, 9,10, 13, and 14, of the second 
article of the constitution, and all provisions there- 
of, and all laws of this State not consistent with this 
amendment, shall, upon its adoption, be forever re- 
scinded and of no effect. 

ABOLISHING OATH OF LOYALTY FOR JuRons, 


Snotron 1. The eleventh section of the second 
article of the constitution of this State, requiring per- 
sons to take the oath of loyalty prescribed in the 
sixth section, is hereby stricken out and forever 
rescinded. 


One of the other amendments abolishes the 
district courts and vests all judicial power in 
the Supreme and Cireuit Courts and such other 
tribunals as may be established bylaw. The 
sixth section of the cighth article is amended so 
ag to read: “‘ Dues from private corporations 
shall be secured by such means as may be pre- 
scribed by law, but in no case shall any stock- 
holder be individually liable in any amount 
over or aboye the amount of the stock owned 
by him or her.” The following was proposed 
as a new section to article nine: 

Sxorion 10. Neither the General Assembly, nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall ever make any appropri- 
ation Br pRy from any public fund whatever any thing 
in aid of any creed, church, or sectarian purpose, or 
to help support or sustain any school, academy, sem- 
inary, college, university, or other institution of 
learning, controlled by any creed, church, or sectarian 
denomination whatever, nor shall any grant or dona- 
tion of personal property or real estate ever be made 
by State, county, city, town, or such public corpora- 
tion, for any creed, chureh, or sectarian purpose 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding these concessions, the or- 
ganizers of the liberal movement did not aban- 
don their plans, and the Republican party of 
the State was rapidly becoming divided into 
two widely-separated wings, known as the 
liberal and the radical. The Democrats had 
little or no voice in any of the public proceed- 
ings of the State, and the few members of the 
Legislature who represented that party had met 
in caucus on the 18th of March, and adopted a 
resolution that it was “inexpedient to call a 
Democratic State Convention or to nominate 
candidates for State offices for the ensuing 
November election.” The Democratic State 
Central Committee adopted the suggestion 
contained in this resolution, and on the 13th 
day of August issued an address, setting forth 
their reasons for pursuing the course recom- 
mended, This address speaks of the party in 
the canvass of 1868 as “united, zealous, and 
hopeful,” but declares that its efforts were 
futile “in the presence of the proscriptive, par- 
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tisan spirit and tyrannous party machinery” | 
of its opponents. The result of the election” 
of that year, it declares, ‘“‘ was produced by | 
wholesale disfranchisements, thousands of | 
which, in addition to violating the principles- 
of republican liberty, violated the spirit of the 


Missouri constitution itself, illiberal as that in- 


strument is in respect to suffrage * * * It_ 
was seen that the radical party had obstructed , 
the suffrage franchise expressly to repel citi-— 
zens from the polls. It had, so far as it could, © 


made the freeman a culprit, casting upon him ~ 


the suspicion of being the worst of criminals, - 
and forcing him to prove by others his inno-. 
cence of crime, where his own conscience 
only could be his witness. Instead of viewing 
the people as honest and patriotic, it had as- 
sumed them to be traitors and perjurers. It. 
had placed in the hands of a few, and those. 
the most unscrupulous and irresponsible of © 
partisans, the solemn right of citizens to equal 
freedom. 
measures, made and manipulated by its own 
instruments. It had, in many instances, ruth- 
lessly and insultingly thrown aside those whom 
the manacled voters had chosen for their rep- 
resentatives in office, and had placed in power 
over them those whom they, in spite of the 
attempt to defeat their will by an atrocious 
registration, had ignominiously spurned.” Still 
the party did not despond until the Supreme 
Court had pronounced the test-oath valid, and 
the Legislature refused to amend the registra- 
tion act. This “destroyed the last hope of 
any fair election.” Hence the course which 
the committee had determined to follow, of - 
calling no convention. They recommend, 
however, that in any localities where fair regis- 
tering officers are appointed, active exertions 
should be made for the election of candidates 
upholding the principles of the Democratic: 
party. ‘They would further suggest,” they 
say, ‘‘that in no case should a Democratic vote. 
be cast for amember of the Legislature without 
the previous public pledge of the candidate to: 
vote for the immediate abolition of the test-oath 
and the thorough reconstruction of the regis- 
tration act. However individual opinions may 
differ with regard to the proposed suffrage 
amendments or to the prospects of their adop-” 
tion or rejection, the eyes of the people in the 
coming election will be turned most hopefully 
to the next General Assembly for the removal 
of the present suffrage restrictions. Where, 
owing to the causes we have recounted, the 
Democracy shall not have distinctive party can- 
didates of their own, the few who may be per- 
mitted to vote will be wise and prudent if they 
watch the opportunity to give the weight of 
their influence, however slight, in. behalf of a 
liberal policy.” 
The close of the address is in these words: 


Weare free to confess that the retirement of the 
Democracy from a political campaign so important and 
critical as that of the present year is not without its 
sad and even humiliating aspects. Great exertions 


It had refused to abide by its own ~ 
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_ are demanded to rescue the country from the hands 
of a faction whose rule is marked by incapacity, 

rofligacy, corruption, and a brood of kindred evils. 
in Missouri we see the dominant party struggling in 
factions, coteries, and cliques, in competition for the 
spoils of office, and with no better motive than the 
retention of power and place, Confronting them is 
the Democracy, strong in honest purpose, and per- 
fect in discipline. Whatever befalls, its organization 
will remain intact and unbroken. But while we do 
not underrate the importance of action, and know 
how supineness may be misconstrued, there yet, on 
the other hand, remains the paralyzing fact that any 
contest under present circumstances can be no other 
than a mockery. The result would be wholly in the 
hands of our opponents, and we know how this ad- 
vantage would be used. We cannot advise the 
Democracy to go into a single-sided trial of this 
character. Participation in amere form like this can 
only mean acquiescence in fraud and wrong, giving tc 
a sham election the moral character and external 
appearance ofarealone. At the most it would bea 
useless protest by means of ballots against a tyranny 
which will not allow itself to be put down by such 
means until there shall be a reyolution in the party 
that now maintains it. 


Meantime, the evidence of disunion in the 
Republican ranks grew more and more palpa- 
ble every day. In several of the senatorial 
districts, separate conventions were held, and 
rival candidates put in the field. The general 
State Convention which met at Jefferson City, 
on the last day of August, was composed of 
delegates representing all sections of the party, 
but there was little hope of consolidating their 
forces. It was the third day of the convention 
before the committee on resolutions was pre- 
pared to report. General Carl Schurz was 
the chairman of that committee, and on the 
2d of September a report signed by him and 
four other members was submitted, as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That we congratulate the country on 
the great blessings developed under the auspices of 
the Republican party, the general prosperity, peace, 
and good order prevailing throughout this State, the 
rapid disappearance of the ravages of the civil war, 
the security of the rights and property of the people, 
and the rapid diminution of the national and State 
debts, under economical administration, and the ex- 
tension of civil and political rights to those who but 
yesterday lived umong us as slaves, 

2. That we are strongly opposed to all schemes to 
repudiate any part of our State and national debt, 
and firmly pledge the good faith of the Republican 
party to a conscientious discharge of our public obli- 
gations. 

3. That the Republican party stands pledged to 
remove all disqualifications and restrictions imposed 
upon the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit 
oF disloyalty may die out, and as may be consistent 
with the safety of the loyal people; that we consider 
the time to have come, and we cordially indorse the 
action of the Legislature of Missouri in submitting to 
the qualified voters of the State the amendments re- 
moving all disqualifications from the disfranchised 
people of Missouri, and conferring equal political 
rights and privileges on all classes; and we earnestly 
recommend them to the people for their approval and 
adoption. rly 

4, That we are opposed to the alienation of our 
public domain to private corporations, to the exclu- 
sion of actual settlers; and that the public lands 
should be held in trust for the landless and laboring- 
men of the country. ‘ 

5, That we are in favor of as rapid a reduction of 
taxation as will be consistent with the conscientious 
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discharge of our public obligations, and such a re- 
form in revenue service as will simplify the mode of 
collecting taxes and reduce the number of officials 
employed for that purpose ; and that we are eppnsed 
to any system of taxation which will tend to the ere- 
ation of monopolies, and benefit one industry or in- 
terest at the expense of another. 

6. That while as Americans we feel in duty bound 
to preserve a just and equitable neutrality in the con- 
test now raging in Europe, yet we cannot forget that 
in our late war the sympathies and material aid of the 
German states were freely given us, and we do not 
hesitate to declare our unqualified sympathy with the 
earnest efforts of the Germans to maintain and defend 
their national unity; and we condemn the course 
which the Democratic press of the country has been 
and is now pursuing in support of a despotic and im- 
pers dynasty and a causeless war against a people 
lesiring peace and aspiring to perfect liberty. 

7, That we cordially recommend to the people of 
the State the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment providing against the diversion of the public 
school fund for sectarian purposes. 


The following minority report, signed by 
three members of the committee, was then 
presented : 

We, the undersigned, members of the committee 
on resolutions, concur in the majority report of said 
committee, except as to the third resolution therein 
embraced, and recommend the following as a substi- 
tute for said resolution : 

Resolved, That we are in fayor of reénfranchising 
those justly disfranchised for participation in the 
late rebellion as soon as it can be done with satety to 
the State, and that we concur in the propriety of the 
Legislature’ having submitted to the whole people 
of the State the question whether such time has now 
arrived ; upon which question we recognize the right 
of any member of the party to vote his honest con- 
victions. 

One member of the committee offered, as a 
further minority report, the following addition 
to the third resolution presented by the ma- 
jority : 

And be it further resolved, That, rene upon the 

atriotic wisdom and enlightened judgment of the 

epublican voters of the State to decide upon the 
important questions of State poliey for the best in- 
terest of the whole people and for the future peace 
and prosperity of the State, and respecting honest, 
conscientious differences of opinion among our peo 
ple, we do not hold support or opposition to these 
amendments a test of party fealty. 


On the proposition to adopt this as an 
amendment, a discussion arose, which was par- 
ticipated in with the utmost warmth by Gen- 
eral Schurz and other prominent members of 
the convention, and finally resulted in the 
adoption of the minority report by a vote of 
439 to 842. 

On the announcement of this vote the ut- 
most excitement and confusion prevailed. 
When comparative order was restored, Gen- 
eral McNeill mounted a chair and gave notice 
‘to the friends of the majority report, as re- 
ported by the committee of liberal Republi- 
cans, and to the friends of the enfranchise- 
ment of the white man, that they will with- 
draw from this convention to the Senate Cham- 
ber,” whereupon nearly 250 delegates left the 
convention, headed by Carl Schurz. An at- 
tempt was afterward made in the regular con- 
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vention to have a committee of conference ap- 


pointed, but it proved a failure. The follow- 
ing additional resolutions were adopted by the 
radicals : 

esolved, That the radicals of Missouri heartily 
a ca and indorse the Administration of General 
t. S. Grant as President of the United States, the 
successful soldier, the devoted patriot, the faithful 
friend, and the incorruptible man, His statesman- 
ship is advancing his name alre@dy as the greatest 
name of history, and we announce as our candi- 
date for the next President. 

Resolved, That, while we are in favor of a revenue 
for the support of the General Government by duties 
upon imports, sound policy requires such adjustment 
of these imposts as to encourage the development of 
the industrial interests of the whole country, and we 
commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the working-man liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufac- 
turers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and 
enterprise, and the’ nation’s commercial prosperity 
and independence, 


The ticket nominated by this convention 
was as follows: for Governor, Joseph W. Mc- 
Olurg; Lieutenant-Governor, A. J. Harlan; 
Secretary of State, John H. Stover; Treasurer, 
Chauncey I. Filley; Auditor, G. A. Moser; 
Attorney-General, Horace B. Johnson; Regis- 
trar of Lands, Joseph H. McGee ; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, George P. Beard; 
Judge of Supreme Court, David Wagner. 

The “bolters,” or “Brownites,” immedi- 
ately organized a new convention, with Gen- 
eral Schurz for its presiding officer, and pro- 
ceeded to business. The following platform 
Was prepared and unanimously adopted : 


Zezsolved, 1. That these are vital principles of the Re- 
peniioea party; That no citizen shall be deprived of 

is just share in the government which he helps to 
support for the benefit of others, and that no man 
shall be deprived of the earnings of his labor or any 
part thereof for the benefit of ay other man, 

2. That it is a violation of vital republican princi- 
ples to deprive any man, be he white or blac x, of a 
share in the government which he helps to support, 
unless a clear pate necessity demands his exclu- 
sion ; and, as the Republican party advocated negro 
suffrage in 1868, so it now advocates the adoption of 
constitutional amendments conferring upon colored 
men equal political privileges with other citizens and 
which at the same time remove all political disabili- 
ties from white men, 

8. That the Republican party, as it fought against 
slavery, which deprived a man of the whole of his 
earnings for the benefit of another, so it now opposes 
every form of taxation which deprives a man of any 
share of his earnings for the benefit of others; and 
it is therefore vg heaped hostile to any tariff 
which fosters one industry or interest at the expense 
of another. 

4. That the time has come when the requirements 
of public safety, upon which alone the disfranchise- 
ment of a large number of citizens could be justified, 
have clearly ceased to exist, and this convention there- 
fore, true to the solemn pledges recorded in our na- 
tional and State platforms, declares itself unequivo- 
cally in favor of the adoption of the constitutional 
amendments commonly ealled the suffrage and oftice- 
holding amendments, believing that under existing 
circumstances the removal of political disabilities, as 
well as the extension of equal political rights and 
privileges to all classes of citizens without distine- 
tion, is demanded by every consideration of good 
faith, patriotism, and sound policy, and essential to 
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the integrity of republican institutions, to the pros- 
perity oe the State, and to the honor and preserva- 
tion of the Republican party, ee 

5. That we are in favor of’ as rapid a reduction 0 
taxation as will be consistent with a conscientious 
discharge of our public obligations, and such a re- 
form of the revenue service as will simplify the mode 
of collecting taxes by the officers employed for that 1 

urpose, : oe 
3 6. That the safety of ge des institutions de- — 
mands a thorough reform of the civil service of the 
Government, by which ability and moral worth shall 
be established as the essential qualifications for of- — 
fice, and the corruption and demoralizing influence — 
of what is euphoniously called government patron- 
age be removed from our political life. aaa 

7. That we cordially recommend to the peOmiea® 
this State the adoption of the constitutiional amend- 
ment providing against any diversion of the public 
school fund for sectarian business. seal 

8. That we are utterly opposed to all schemes 
repudiate any part of our State or national debt, and 
firmly pledge the good faith of the Republican party 
to the conscientious discharge of our public obliga- 
tions. i 
9. We are opposed to all the alienation of our pub- 
lic domain to private corporations, to the exclusion 
of actual settlers, and that the public lands should 
be held in trust for the landless and laboring-men of 
the country. 

The ticket of nominations was as follows: 
for Governor, B. Gratz Brown; Lieutenant- 
Governor, J. J. Gravelly; Secretary of State, 
E. F. Weigel; Treasurer, Samuel F. Hayes; 
Auditor, Daniel M. Draper; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, A. T, Baker; Registrar of Lands, Freder- 
ick Solomon; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Ira Divoll; Judge of Supreme Court, 
David Wagner. 

As soon as these two platforms, and the 
candidates who represented them, were placed 
before the public, probably one of the most 
vigorous State campaigns ever known in this 
country was inaugurated. Colonel B. Gratz 
Brown and General Carl Schurz addressed 
public meetings in all parts of the State 
in support of the liberal movement; the NMis- 
souri Republican, one of the ablest Demo- 
cratic journals in the West, came out in their 
support, carrying with it a powerful influence 
among the Democrats; while General Schurz's 
paper, the Westliche Post, did important service 
among the German yoters. Arrayed on the 
other side was the administration of the State, 
with Governor McClurg at its head, and in 
some measure the national Administration at 
Washington, for President Grant wrote in 
September to the revenue collector at St. Louis 
in the following terms: 

I regard the movement headed by Carl Schurz, 
Brown, ete., as similar to the Tennessee and Virginia 
movements, intended to carry a portion of the Re- 
publican party over to the Democracy, and thus give 
them control. * _* * Thope you will all see 
bors way clear to give the regular ticket your sup- 
port, 

Thereafter the known wishes of the President, 
and whatever influence was connected with 
him, were recognized as forming one of the 
elements in the struggle. While the canvass 
was going forward, it was claimed by the radi- 
cals that they too were in favor of a liberal 
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policy for restoring the rights of citizenship to 
the disfranchised men of the State. At a 
county convention in the latter part of Sep- 
tember the following resolutions were adopt- 


_ Resolved, That we are in favor of the enfranchise- 

ment of all persons who are now disfranchised on 

account of participation in the late rebellion; that we 
. regard the Hon. J. W. McClurg as one of the earliest 

and most consistent advocates of such enfranchise- 

ment, and fully indorse the sentiments expressed by 

him upon this subject in his last annual message to 
the General Assembly of this State. 

' Resolved, That as soon as such enfranchisement is 
effected, and in view of the fact that our State con- 
stitution was framed at a time when the flames of 
a civil discord were raging in the land, and adopted 
at a time when stern necessity rendered it inex- 
pedient for the whole people to participate in its 
ratification, we are in favor of the Legislature call- 
ing a constitutional convention to frame a constitu- 
tion, upon the adoption of which all the people can 
vote. 


Governor McClurg, too, wrote the following 
in reply to a question which is recited in the 
letter itself: 


Stare or Missourr, Executive Derparr’n, 
Ciry or JEFFERSON, October 27, 1870. 

Dear Frienp: I thank you yery much for your 
kind and considerate letter, and expression of per- 
sonal regard. You say: ‘‘I would like to know if 
you are in favor of removing the test-oaths and all 
the disabilities of what are calied the rebels and rebel 
sympathizers ?”’ 

Ihave ever been in favor of their removal when 
“public safety”? would justify. In my last message 
LTexpressed myself on the subject. I will send you 
a copy of that message. I then, January, 1870, was 
in favor of their removal by the mode already then 
hie in the constitution; that is, through the 

egislature. It will be seen that I then made no 
objection to the removal of disabilities, but preferred 
a certain mode. To that extent I was opposed to the 
Brepent amendments prior to the meeting of our 

tate Convention to nominate a State ticket. It was 
reasonable for me to presume the delegates to that 
convention would express the prevailing feeling of 
the people. That convention approved the action of 
the Legislature in submitting the amendments, and 
left all voters free to vote their sentiments. I could 
no longer contend that my way was better than the 
one provided by the Legislature, and I have made 
no opposition, either publicly or privately, to the 


amendments, feeling that, if a majority of the voters - 


favor their adoption, the time of ‘‘ safety to the State’? 
has arrived. I therefore authorized Senator Drake, 
Colonel Stover, and General Johnson, and others, to 
say for me that I was and am making no opposition. 
Very truly and respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. W. McCLURG. 


In spite of all the opposition that could be 
rallied against them, and the advantages which 
the radicals may have derived from having the 
administration of the State on their side, with 
the execution of the registration law in their 
hands, the Liberal (Brown) party was trium- 
phant at the election which occurred on the 8th 
of November. The official returns furnish the 
following figures: Total vote for Governor, 
166,625; for Brown, 104,771; for McClurg, 
62,854; Brown’s majority, 41,917. The other 
candidates of the same party were chosen by 
large majorities. 
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The Congressmen chosen at the same. elec- 
tion were as follows: First district, Erastus 
Wells, Democrat; second district, G. A. Fin- 
kelnburg, Liberal Republican; third district, 
J. R. McCormick, Democrat; fourth district, 
C. E. Havens, Radical; fifth district, S. A. 
Burdett, Radical; sixth district, Abram Co- 
mingo, Democrat; seventh district, I. C. Par- 
ker, Radical; eighth district, James G. Blair, 
Liberal Republican; ninth district, Andrew 
King, Democrat—four Democrats, two Liberal 
Republicans, and three Radicals. 

The election effected a complete change in 
the composition of the State Legislature, which 
is now controlled by the Liberal Republicans, 
or ‘‘bolters.” This is regarded as insuring an 
entire revision of the State constitution... The 
amendments proposed by the last Legislature 
were adopted by large majorities. The whole 
vote on the suffrage amendment was 183,984, 
of which 117,518, or a majority of 101,052, 
were in favor of its ratification; 129,522 were 
cast on the amendment relating to qualifica- 
tion for office, of which 112,795 were for its 
adoption, and 16,727 against it, or a majority 
of 106,068 in its favor. 

In a speech made at St. Louis after the elec- 
tion, in response to a serenade, Colonel Brown 
acknowledges that his success was due in a 
great measure to the support given him by the 
Democrats. The following are his words: 


Now, I have to say to you without any hesitation 
that I have to thank the Democratic party of the 
State of Missouri for the cordial support that they 
have given me in that position, and I say further- 
more that no party has ever shown more perfect 
command of self, more perfect disregard of past tra- 
ditions, more perfect devotion to the patriotic wel- 
fare of the common country than has the Democratic 
party in the last election in this State of Missouri. I 
can say to you frankly, my fellow-citizens, that I am 
the last man in this nation to disregard the obliga- 
tions under which I stand, and that in this election I 
recognize that my obligations are in the largest 
measure due to the Democratic party of the State of 
Missouri. Now, my friends, let me tell you another 
thing. I recognize the fact that the Democratic party 
of the State of Missouri has done this thing—it has 
elevated itself upon a higher platform than it ever 
oceupied before; it has gone for the rights of all 
men, and, in so doing, it has made an initiative of the 
future that will go through all the States of this Union. 
It has cut itselt loose from the formulas and the 
obstructions of the past, and it has made a platform 
upon which the young men of this nation can stand, 
a platform where they can stand disembarrassed of 
all the antecedents that have gone before them—dis- 
embarrassed of all that retinue of party machinery 
that has kept them down heretofore, and where they 
can move forward in the spirit and in the light of a 

ure Democracy, advancing to the conquest of the 
‘uture. Fellow-citizens, so far as this question con- 
cerns our own State, I desire to say to you that i 
recognize this as the triumph of new ideas; that 1 
recognize this as the initiation of a reconstruction of 
our State from its bottom upward; that I recognize 
it as the initiative of a new convention to reorganize 
our fundamental law. And, accepting it in that light, 
J wish you all good cheer in the future, hoping and 
trusting only, in addition to that, that the lesson 
which Pas been taught by this election to the nation 
at large will be reccived and accepted, and that the 
national Representatives who have been sent from 


when thoy understand the foree 
and significance of all your votes, will understand 
that it is proper for them to coalesce, and combine 
and consort with anybody and everybody that will 
reduce to the nearer approximation of justice and 
truth that immense tax which is now levied upon 
us under the false and fraudulent guise of a revenue 
tariff. 

Aside from this memorable political cam- 
paign, there was little in the public affairs of 
Missouri during the year worthy of especial 
notice. The Legislature which met on the 
last Monday of December, 1869, continued its 
sessions until near the end of March, and in 
that time passed 227 acts and adopted 18 joint 
resolutions. 

A large share of attention was given to edu- 
cational matters. A long debate occurred on 
the question of disposing of the lands donated 
by Congress for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural College, and of locating that institu- 
tion. Several members were in favor of 
diverting the funds, if the permission of Oon- 
gress could be obtained, to the benefit of 
the common schools. Another question which 
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was warmly debated was that of excluding | 
colored persons from the college. The subject — 
was finally disposed of by authorizing the ap-' 
pointment of commissioners to select the lands 
and locate the institution, and the proposed — 
discrimination against colored persons was re- — 
jected. Subsequently the work of the com- — 
mission was accomplished in part, and the 
institution located at Columbia, in Boone 
County. Two Normal Schools were also es-— 
tablished, one at Kirksville, in Adair County, — 
and the other at Sedalia, in Pettis County, and _ 
a school of mines and metallurgy was founded ~ 
at Rolla, in Phelps County. An act was also 
passed amending the general school law, and 
another authorizing cities, towns, and counties, 
to organize schools. GOs 

The Federal census shows that Missouri has 
advanced from the eighth to the fourth position 
among the States of the Union since 1860. The 
population is now 1,714,000, an increase of 
532,000 in ten years. The following table 
gives the details by counties for the years 1860 _ 
and 1870: ‘ 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 
CREA ID, e ciais tials sin.0/ 11,449 8,531 }| Grandy... «072. s000. 10,567 9,128 
JSS UGE ty Oe SU OB EODOO 15,187 | 11,850 || Harrisom::.......2. 14,635 9,392 
Atchison . i.) chi-<terd 8,440 A,649)«\)|' Henry: e113. ailidec. 17,401 5,714 
AraaTy Bi -\sia sieve state 12,307 8075.1) HiCkOrye..: v2 hisee\0e 452 18,417 
SPUN. nine Sips asieleis 10,373 LO De el | DELO LU setora sisrcineintnle << 11,652 18,315 
Barton CLUS awe 5,087 1,817 || Howard:........... 17,233 9,995 
Bates 25) ds pian 15,960 %,215.1| Howell. ..... 0.0.00. 4,218 3,835 
SSBOUON eo sien vids isic as 11,322 QOS TF ATON. «su cus eae coin ae 6,27 9,207 
Bollinget.........).. 8,162 Y Il | Jacksons. 0. 2 hs0.. 55,041 8,592 
BOON Gs a clcencemacian 20,765 | 19,486 || Jasper............65 14,929 11,407 
Buchanans .. heise 35,109 | 23,861 || Jefferson.......... «| 15,3880 14,092 
BES TEDL Berercicreasrmctotershs oie 4,29 2.891 1) JONNSON cove ccanee 24,649 3.173 
Caldwell .....+.....| 11,390, |...5,034 |] Knox .s.....esseees 10,974 Ripley : 3.747 
Callaway ss. -++--|) 19,202 Ji17,449 || Laclede. ..... 0... 00 9,380 5,182 || St. Charles...... wes} 21,804 16,523 
Camden............ 6,108 4,975 || Lafayette.......... «| 22.628 ,098 || St. Clair ..... shee 6,742 6,812 
Cape Girardeau 17,558 | 15,547 || Lawrence........... 13,067 8,846 || St. Francois........ 9,741 7,249 

DTTOUNG-Eeasssc cece 17,445 9,763) ||| Lense less sc ccleow ves 15,114 | 12,286 || St. Germaine....... 8,384 029 
CArECD Sin Giosaesisies oe 1,455 DOF il | EGA OL place aiclcnd areiore fl 5,900 9102 Sh. Logise vac ceeae .| 851,189} 190,524 
CARB. Siilw elas osceie'sses 19,298 | 9,794 || Lincoln ............ 15,960 | 14.210 || Saline.............. 21,672) 14,699 
Cedar Saanipiaafalstets sais Te 474 6,637 || Livingston......... 16.730 %,417 || Schuyler... 8,820 6,697 
Chariton ,.......... 19,185 | 12,562 || Macon....... 23,230 | 14,346 || Scotland 10,670 8,873. 
Christians 5. .sc0. 6,707 | 5,491 || Madison 5,849 | 5.664 || Scott. 7,317 5,247 
VATS smeveie, cinivivinteperery 13,667 | 11,684 || Mariez 5,915 | 4,901 || Shannon 2,339 2,284 
Clay =Uinls 15,564 | 13,023 || Marion 22,504 | 18,338 |] Shelby . 10,119 7,301 
Clinton 14,063 | 7,848 || McDonald. 5,226 | 4,038 || Stoddard 8,535 TU 8TT 
Cole.. 10,292 9,697 || Mercer,. 11,557 9;300 Stone sssss coe eek 3,253 2,400 
Cooper. fi 20,692 | 17,3856 |} Miller....... -| 6,616 6,812) |) Sullivan............ 11,908 9,198 
Crawford 4,982 5,823 || Mississippi.........) 4,982 4,859*)| Taney... .. ccsessiesen 4,407 3,576. 
Dade.. 8,683 7,072 |] Moniteau.......... 11,885), FO 704) Dewees cc cncm eis < 9,618 6,067 
Dallas. 8,383 5,892 || Monroe....... REN2 LTag a eee) Vernon ee 1 sais 11,246 4,850 
Daviess 14,410 | 9,606 || Montgomery.....-.| 10/405 | 9.718 || Warren......... 91673] 8,839 
DGsRalbe oo sb 5 vnece4 9,858 | 5,224 || Morgan ......,+.- .434 | 8,202 || Washington........| 11,719] 9,723 
DENG ieee ects: .--.| 6,857 | 5,654 || New Madrid....... 6,857 | 5,654+|| Wayne...... ate : 6,068 5,629 
DOUslaa Miss Sisk 8,915 } 2,414 || Newton............ 12,821 | 9,819 || Webster...,.. Seta mitra 7,099 
DpnkUnepe cae. ot 5,982 | 5,026 || Nodaway.....-...--| 14751 | 5.252 || Worth........... J} 52004 : 
Franklin. .......... 30,098 | 18,085 |] Oregon... ........ 3.287 | 3,009 || Wright... ; 5,684} 4,508 
eaneaneee hnacicl anise 00 oe Onagol eee 10,793 | 7879 SE OS Beier 

TENCE) snacase Che 6 +98 Ozark. ce cases ss 365 2 Pp 
Greene... scsceees 21,549 | 13,186 || Peinisot...........- 030 2 O62 sae cas abil sss ao. 3 


St. Louis has risen to the rank of the fourth 
city in the country in point of population. It 
now numbers 512,963 inhabitants, an increase 
of 100,545 since 1860. The other important 
cities are: Kansas City, 32,362 inhabitants ; 
St. Joseph, 14,957; and Springfield, 5,563. 
The assessed value of taxable property in the 
State is $557,685,387. The taxable property 
of the city of St. Louis is: real estate, $217,- 
855,611 ; personal estate, $57,777,720; total, 
$275 133,331. The extent of the commerce of 


that city may be inferred from the following ar- 
rivals of vessels of 500 tons each and upward : 
From Upper Mississippi River 

os Lower ee 
Tllinois 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Red 
Osage 
Cumberland 


be 
“ 
th 
“ 
ty 
1 
Ld 
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The receipts of lumber for the year were 
240,760,000 feet, being an increase of 64,677,- 
474 feet over the previous year. The receipts 
of cattle were 201,248 head, against 124,385 
for the previous year, an increase of 56,863 
head. ‘The receipts of grain were 23,908,910 
bushels, an increase of 4,704,875 bushels over 
1869. The receipts of flour were 2,922,630 
barrels, against 2,430,835 for 1869, an increase 
of 591,795 barrels; there were at the same 
time manufactured 1,351,733 barrels of flour, 
against 1,068,592 barrels in 1869, an increase 
of 283,141 barrels. Of lead there were received 
234,903 pigs, against 223,286 pigs in 1869, an 
increase of 11,617 pigs. Ofiron-ore there were 
obtained at the mines and deposits tributary 
to St. Louis, 316,000 tons, against 195,000 tons 
in 1869, an increase of 121,090 tons. The to- 
tal product of pig-iron was 72,503 tons; and 
the total amount of coal received in the city 
23,981,475 tons. 

The growth of manufactures in the city is 
shown by the following figures : 


1866. 1870. 
Capital invested...... $12,733,948 $41,761,688 
Hands employed oe 11,737 33,551 
Wages paid.... $4,377,087 $15,906,131 
Material used........... 16,212,699 $60,541,012 
Value of products...... 27,610,070 $131,192,670 


The mining interests of Missouri are im- 
portant and undergoing rapid development. A 
Bureau of Mining was established by the last 
Legislature, and a geological survey authorized. 
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Mr. Albert D. Hager was appointed State Ge- 
ologist, and made considerable progress in his 
work during the year. The coal-measures 
cover about 26,000 square miles in the north- 
western part of the State, but have not yet 
been very extensively worked. The most 
important mineral product is iron, which is 
already mined to considerable extent. There 
are 15 blast-furnaces, producing about 133,000 
tons of pig-iron annually. The lead-deposits 
are also valuable, and 12,000,000 pounds were 
smelted during the first ten months of the year. 
There are also rich mines of zinc, and some 
copper, nickel, and cobalt. 

The railroad system of Missouri is undergo- 
ing rapid development. There are now 2,055 
miles of complete railway, with more than 
1,000 miles more in course of construction. 
The Missouri-Valley Railroad has been com- 
pleted to the Iowa line, and consolidated with 
the St. Joseph and Council Blufts road, under 
the name of the Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Council Bluffs Railroad. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas road has been built during the 
year, from Sedalia to Fort Scott, 105 miles; 
131 miles of the South Pacific were built, 
completing that line to near the western bound- 
ary of the State. 

The finances of the State are in a sound 
condition. The public debt at the end of the 
year was $17,866,000, showing a reduction of 
$728,000 in one year. The following is a de- 
tailed statement of the bonds: 


SERIES. Outstanding Jan, 1, 769.| Retired in 1869, Retired in 1870. |Outstanding Dec, 31, 77). 

Pacifie Railroad ............. $5,570,000 $3,000 $148,000 $5,419,000 
St. Louis andI. M. R.R..... 2,478,000 3,000 96,000 2,379,000 
Southwest Branch Pacific R. R 1,629,000 16,000 157,000 1,456,000 
North Missouri R. R............ 8,090,000 5.000 123,000 2,962,000 
Platte County, Re... 6s. SEIT st Ue ah 543,000 3,000 36,000 504,000 
Cairoland. Wultom Re Bion ee Fh ee oe 422,000 Aeris 30,600 392,000 
Ste debt PYOPeL. . jaccacvsszsoaccPelevcr plows 453,000 7,0C0 8,000 438,000 
Rieventie bonds! ... oes ceca sete tl dy 43,000 48,000 ett OMY Raw hace Crete 
Southwest Branch Pacific R. R. 7 per cent... 1,589,000 Mods 3 ee 1,589,000 
WONBOIS. oLekctles > dccndacsemoasneed Uhl ee tee? ,830,000 28,000 151,000 3,727,000 

PE OTB Es teiele creerarerolevcreservorstore Reve die are sle 373 $18,652,000 $113,000 $749,000 17,866,000 


The bonds outstanding on December 31, 
1870, mature as follows: 


Amount maturing. Amount maturing, 


Dots ch aie > oleic 5 2,0 i (Siok) RAPS ON Orc 38,000 
DB fersc gee < « odaieo 4 599,000 | 1886.46 asif0' cone 1,944,000 
STAG. vie. +s olsun g SIL 000) | ASS icersiectsnt-riicese 3,242,000 
TS TA eG ot 30.0 eld qaivs 1,412,060" |) TO88. ii sf ole eri ¢s 3,251,000 
ABT6. . 2. oc sinian'p 5 8:069, 0005) 1889). esta. o'« ate 63,01 
TOlies 926 » oe mtgee ¢ 1,034,000 | 1890. 7.5. sro). dene 242,000 
1878... wees nece 539,000 — 
Dotal... ic. ss $17,866,000 


The receipts of the public Treasury for the 
two years ending December 31, 1870, were ; 


Petes -baig. Sind aiies. W610) SAM Ae 
MOT AL es aacinie'sisigiaeiaisisie/s;s,2\s.01<10 $5,683,918 44 

Warrants were drawn as follows: 
PMERO ese nscnnsc nese thes tears 7 2s BORAGE Op 
PE NEOs Soar in 2214 2 $12,749,654 13 


Of this amount, $6,603,957.00 were drawn 
by authority of a joint resolution of the Twen- 


ty-fifth General Assembly, approved March 
24, 1870, being for the amount of bonds and 
coupons received by the late Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Bishop, and for the amount paid for 
United States bonds purchased by the Treas- 
urer for the school funds, The estimates for 


1871 and 1872 are as follows: 
REOEIPTS, 
Tn AST ese. LARS be ealeti os $2,700,000 00 
LE SKA din omter oon COMO OOrG aCren 2,835,000 00 
Motel. spree. seid Wav 2 ich $5,535,000 00 
EXPENDITURES, 
| 1871. 1872. 
Ordinary expenditures..... $930,000 00 $925,000 00 
Interest on the public debt..| 1,061,216 00 | 1,061,216 00 
School Moneys,. 2.12... 240,000 00 252,000 00 
Seminary moneys..,....... 12,600 00 13,280 00 
Tot alsiers cde oon bleniag eid $2,243,816 00 | $2,261,446 00 


4,505,262 00 


The public school fund amounts to $1,674,- 
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986.78, and affords an income of $100,206 an- 
nually. There is also a seminary fund amount- 
ing to $108,700. ree eh 

The expenses of the State penitentiary were 
$49,166.93 in excess of its earnings. The num- 
ber of convicts on the 5th of December was 
797. 
MITRAILLEUR AND GATLING GUN, 
Tur. During the last five months of 1870 a 
considerable amount of attention was given by 
the British War-Office authorities to weapons 
of the mitrailleur class, several series of ex- 
* haustive experiments having been carried out 
at Shoeburyness in order to ascertain their ca- 
pabilities. These experiments were compara- 
tive, and in the commencement were confined 
to the Fosberry mitrailleur, which is the Mon- 
tigny weapon improved by Major Fosberry, a 
muzzle-loading 9-pounder and a breech-load- 
ing 12-pounder field-gun. This was in the 
beginning of August; at the end of that 
month the comparison was extended to the 
Snider and the Martini-Henry rifles. Subse- 
quently the Gatling battery-gun, the invention 
of Dr. Richard J. Gatling, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was introduced and fired in competition with 
the mitrailleur, the field-guns, and the rifles, 
and, although last on the list of entries, it 
stands first on the list of results. The whole 
series of trials form the subject of an elaborate 
report which has been made by the committee 
to the War-Office. 

Pending the publication of this report, noth- 
ing is absolutely known as to which weapon 
the committee recommend for adoption in the 
service. There is, however, every reason to 
believe that the Gatling gun has been recom- 
mended, inasmuch as twelve of these guns 
have been ordered to be made and issued to 
the troops for trial, in order to confirm the ex- 
periments which have already been carried out 
at Shoeburyness. The following is a summary 
of the ultimate results of the practice made un- 
der the committee and detailed in their report. 
The expenditure of ammunition and the num- 
ber of hits made by the four heavier weapons 
are as folows: The Gatling gun, firing 492 Ib. 
of ammunition, scored 2,803 hits; the Fosberry 
mitrailleur with 472 lb. scored 1,708 hits; the 
12-pounder gun with 1,232.5 lb. scored 2,286 
hits; and the 9-pounder gun with 1,013 1b. 
scored 2,207 hits. A comparison of the effects 
produced and the ammunition expended by 
each weapon as shown by the above figures un- 
questionably gives the superiority to the Gatling 
gun. But there are many other considerations 
of equal and perhaps greater importance than 
the results of target practice, which have to 
be taken into account, and it would be unwise 
to assume that the Gatling gun has been rec- 
ommended solely because it has made the 
greatest number of hits. From our knowl- 
edge, however, of this weapon, and of its abil- 
ity to stand the rough-and-ready tests inci- 
dent to actual warfare—which it did stand 
during the American War—and from a com- 
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The Gatling battery-gun is no new weapon, — 
it is indeed perfectly clear that the Gatling — 
gun is the parent of the French and other mi- _ 
trailleurs. The first Gatling gun was mad 4 
1862, and was publicly exhibited in Indian 
lis, Cincinnati, and Washington, general de- 
scriptions of it being published in the Amer- 
ican and European papers. In the following 
year Dr. Gatling sent a letter of particulars to — 
the French Government through Major Maldon | 
of the French Artillery Committee. The Em- 
peror desired the major to obtain further de-_ 
tails, which Dr. Gatling supplied, at the same 
time offering his guns for sale, which offer, 
however, was declined. Subsequent to this 
the mitrailleur made its appearance in France, 
in Belgium, in Prussia, and in Austria. As 
the mitrailleur is upon the same principle as_ 
the Gatling gun, in so far as that it consists of 
a number of barrels grouped together, and an 
equal number of locks, circumstances point 
strongly to the Gatling gun as the original 
weapon. 

A general idea of the Gatling battery-gun 
will be obtained from the perspective view, 
engraved from a photograph of the gun. The 
gun consists of a set of ten barrels in combina- 
tion with a grooved cartridge-carrier and alock- — 
cylinder, these parts being all rigidly secured 
to acentral longitudinal shaft. The groovesin 
the carrier, the holes in the lock-cylinder, and — 
the barrels, all correspond in number. Each © 
barrel is furnished with a lock, which works 
in a chamber formed in the lock-cylinder on a — 
line with the axis of the barrels. The lock-— 
cylinder is surrounded by an outer casing, 
connected to a framing which is carried along — 
both sides and across the front of the gun, the 
latter part carrying the fore-sight. There is a 
vertical transverse partition in the casing, into — 
which the main shaft, which carries the lock- — 
cylinder, carrier, and barrels, is journaled. 
At its front end this shaft is also journaled in © 
the front part of the framing. On the rear — 
end of the main shaft is fixed the revolving © 
gear, which is worked by a handle on the” 
right side of the breech-chamber. The rear — 
of the chamber in which this gear is placedis 
closed in by a cascable plate, having an open- — 
ing through which the locks can be withdrawn — 
and replaced when necessary. The opening — 
is closed by a plug of special construction, at- — 
tached to the piece by a chain. In front ofthe — 
breech-casing, and hinged to the frame, is ~ 
a curved plate, which partially covers the 
grooved carrier, and which forms a hopper 
through which the cartridges are fed to the gun 
from feed-cases. The cocking apparatus is fixed 
to the framing of the gun on the right hand of . 
the lock-cylinder casing. The framing, which 
is fitted with elevating and traversing gear, is 
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mounted on a gun-carriage of the general form 
used for field-guns, but of special construction 
in detail. The three guns at Shoeburyness 
have each ten barrels, and are of the respective 
calibres of .75 in., .65in., and .42 in. 

The operation of working the gun is very 
simple: one man places a feed-case filled with 
cartridges into the hopper, while another turns 
the handle. By means of the gearing the main 
shaft is revolved, carrying with it the lock- 
cylinder, locks, carrier, and barrels. As the 
gun is rotated, the cartridges, one by one, drop 
into the grooves of the carrier from the feed- 
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cases, and instantly the lock is moved forward 
to load the cartridges into the chambers of the 
barrels. By means of the cocking device act- 
ing on the lock, the cartridge is exploded, and, 
as soon as the charge is fired, the lock, as the 
gun is revolved, is drawn back, bringing with 
it the shell of the cartridge, which is dropped 
‘on the ground. It will thus be seen that, 
when the piece is rotated, the locks in rapid 
succession move forward to load and fire, and 
return to extract the cartridge-shells. . In oth- 
er words, the whole operation of loading, clos- 
ing the breech, discharging, and expelling the 


THE GATLING GUN. 


empty cartridge-cases, is conducted while the 
barrels are kept continuously revolving. It is 
to be observed that, while the locks revolve 
with the barrels, they have also in their line of 
travel a spiral reciprocating movement; that 
is, each lock revolves once, and moves forward 
and back at each revolution of the piece. The 
gun can be discharged with great rapidity. 
The shots are delivered singly, in rapid succes- 
sion, so that the tendency to recoil is only that 
produced by one shot, and this tendency is en- 


tirely overcome, and the recoil absorbed, by 
the weight of the gun and carriage, and by a 
simple device attached to the trail. 

The method of feeding the Gatling gun from 
cases of cartridges, requires five men to work 
the piece. No. 1 man turns the crank; No. 2 
inserts the cases into the hopper; No. 3 hands 
the cases to No. 2; No. 4 holds the case in po- 
sition in the hopper until the cartridges are fed 
out; and No. 5 receives the empty cases. But 
this method of working is greatly simplified 
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by Dr. Gatling’s revolving drum-feed, which 
js mounted on one of the three guns at Shoe- 
buryness. By this arrangement one man only 
is required to work the gun and adjust the 
feed, with an assistant who simply charges the 
empty drum with cartridges, while the one 
previously filled is being used on the gun. 
Besides the Gatling gun, we have a perspec- 
tive view of the Fosberry-Montigny mitrail- 
leur, which is likewise engraved trom a pho- 
tograph. This will enable a fair comparison to 
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be made between the two machine-guns as far 
as external appearances are concerned, while 
the relative merits of their constructive details 
can be readily determined by comparing the fol- 
lowing brief description with that of the Gat- 
ling gun. The question of their relative mer- 
its in practice has already been settled by the 
statement of the ultimate results of the firing 
previously given. The Fosberry mitrailleur 
consists of a compound barrel composed of 87 
rifled tubes, formed hexagonally on the out- 
side, the whole being rigidly connected togeth- 
er in a cluster, and encased in an outer metal 
cylinder. The barrels are open from muzzle 
to breech, and the group is closed in the rear 
by a breech-block, which carries 87 firing- 
locks. To load the piece the breech-block is 
drawn back by a lever, and a plate—which is 
seen in the hands of the gunner in our engray- 
ing—carrying 87 cartridges, is inserted verti- 
cally in the space thus formed. The breech- 
block is then pressed forward, by which 
means the cartridges ought to be, but are not 
always, forced forward into the chambers of 
the barrels. In closing the breech-block the 
springs of the strikers are placed in tension, 
and are released by means of a serrated shutter 
which is actuated by a firing-lever. By bring- 
ing this lever down rapidly, the whole 37 car- 
tridges are exploded almost simultaneously, 
while, by operating it slowly, single shots may 
‘be fired. It is at once apparent that with the 
mitrailleur it is not possible to maintain such a 
continuous, steady fire as with the Gatling gun, 
nor can any reliance be placed upon the proper 
Insertion of every cartridge in its chamber, 
The vertical feed-drum consists of a metal 
framing of cylindrical shape, and having 16 
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divisions or slots around its circumference, and — 
radiating from the centre. Each of these slots 
contains 25 cartridges, placed one above the 
other in vertical line. A hole in the centre of — 
the drum fits over a pin on the outer casing of 
the gun, in front of which is the hopper through 
which the cartridges are fed. The latter pass — 
to the hopper through an aperture in the bot-_ 
tom of each division in the drum. On the 
face of the casing, to the left of the hopper, is 
a rib which projects beyond the edge of the 
feed-drum when in position, and the drum has 
a series of thumb-lugs formed on its lower'pe- 

riphery. In firing the gun, the gunner, with 
his left hand, brings one of the lugs on the 
bottom rim of the revolving feed-drum coinci- 

dent with the rib on the hopper face, while 
with his right he turns the firing crank. The 
cartridges fall into the hopper from one divis- 
ion, and, as soon as the gunner sees that 
one division is empty, he revolves the drum 
zs part, bringing the next lug over the rib, — 
and at the same time the next batch of car- 
tridges in the drum over the hopper. The — 
feed is thus continuous until the whole 16 di- 
visions in the drum have been emptied, when it. 
is removed, and replaced by a charged drum. 
On the right of the drum is a locking arrange- 
ment for keeping it in position when not actu- — 
ally being fired. There is also a highly-inge- 
rious automatic continuous traversing motion 
for giving the gun lateral play against an ad- 
vancing body of troops. 

MONTALEMBERT, Crartrs Forses pr 
Tyron, Count de, a French statesman and ; 
publicist, a theologian and man of letters; an — 
ultramontanist and republican, born in Lon- — 
don, May 29, 1810; died in Paris, March 13, 
1870. His father was a French nobleman, an 
adherent of the Bourbons, who went into exile — 
with them, and returned to France at the Res- 
toration. His mother was the daughter of Mr. — 
James Forbes, F. G. §., an English author and 
manufacturer. Young Montalembert was care- — 
fully educated as'a strict Catholic, and, though 
he adopted the ultramontane religious doctrines 
of his father, he did not incline to his absolutist — 
politics. His studies and principles early Jed 
him into intimate relations with Guizot, and — 
subsequently with Lacordaire and the Abbé 
Lamennais. Associated with the two last — 
named he founded in 1830 a democratic jour- 
nal under the title of L’ Avenir. The doc- 
trines of this publication were condemned ~ 
a year later by Pope Gregory XVI. the ar- 
guments for the separation of Church and 
State giving great offence to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. On discontinuing their jour- 
nal, the three leaders, strangely enough, adopted 
other and changed views. Lacordaire (see 
Lacorparre, J. B. H., Annvat Cyrorormpra, 
1861), on the condemnation of his paper, at 
once acquiesced in the Papal decision, retired 
into the privacy of his order, and devoted the 
rest of his life to his religious duties, and the 
interests of the Dominican order. Lamennais, 
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too, expressed himself submissively on the pro- 
-mulgation of the Papal decree condemning his 
doctrines, but soon after betrayed his rebellious 
spirit, and completed an irreconcilable rupture 
with his church by the publication of his ‘ Pa- 
roles Pun Croyant.” It was condemned by the 
Pope, but had an immediate and unparalleled 
popularity in France and throughout Europe. 
Montalembert, on the contrary, assumed some- 
thing of that character as a politician which 
his friends had hoped for Lacordaire. He 
founded with De Caux a free Catholic school 
in Paris, but this was soon closed by the police 
as an infringement of the ordinances of public 
instruction. He was tried and fined after de- 
fending himself in a speech still pronounced 
the most brilliant of his long career. The result 
of this trial appears to have had the singular 
effect of making him more conservative in 
politics, and the Papal censure of Lamennais’s 
rebellion strengthened his attachment to the 
Church. On succeeding to his father’s rank, 
1831, and his rights as a member of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, Montalembert entered upon a po- 
litical career, though he could not take part in 
the debates of the Chamber until 1835, in con- 
sequence of his youth. He occupied the interval 
in the preparation of his ‘Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia,” which was 
first published in 1836, and has since passed 
through numerous editions, been illustrated, 
abridged, and partially rewritten. In this 
work he manifested a lively appreciation of 
the poetical aspect of medisval piety and asceti- 
cism. In 1843, on the occasion of the discus- 
sion, inthe Chamber of Peers, of the relations 
of the Church to the State, he published his 
“ Catholic Manifesto,” which led to his imme- 
diate recognition by the Catholics in the Cham- 
ber as their leader. In 1844, he opposed, from 
jts introduction, M. Villemain’s project of 
secondary instruction (see ViILLEMAIN, in this 
volume), and delivered his three addresses on 
the ‘Liberty of the Church,” the ‘‘ Liberty of 
Instruction,” and the ‘ Liberty of the Monastic 
Orders.” In the last of these addresses he 
undertook openly the defence of the “Society 
of Jesus,” and concluded with the words since 
so often quoted: ‘‘ We are the sons of the 
Crucified; we do not retreat before the sons of 
Voltaire.” The two diverse characters which 
he endeavored to unite in one, the uwltramon- 
tanist, or consistent supporter of the Catholic 
faith and the dicta of the Pope, and the 
equally zealous Liberal, often involved him in 
trouble, and made him inconsistent, when he 
was carrying out his own deepest convictions. 
He was everywhere the advocate and de- 
fender of the oppressed nationalities, whatever 
their faith; Greece in 1831, Poland in 1832 
and 1844, and the Christians in Syria in 1848, 
found him always ready to plead their cause 
with an eloquence which carried all before it; 
but he was not less zealous in his defence of 
the Hindoos, or of the real wrongs of Ireland. 
After the Revolution of 1848 he joined the 
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Democratic party, with many ayowals of repub- 
lican principles, and was elected, on these dec- 
larations, to the Constituent Assembly, where 
he acted with the monarchical or moderate 
party, voting against the new Constitution, and 
for the restriction of the press. As time and 
legislation advanced, he became still more con- 
servative in his views, and found his natural 
rivalin Victor Hugo, with whom he engaged 
in. several memorable debates. 

His liberal views were at this period, and for 
some time afterward, subordinated to the an- 
tagonistic principle of reverence for authority, 
which was at this time in the ascendant. He 
was the first to demand French intervention 
in favor of Pius IX., and to give his adhesion 
to the expedition to Rome. He also defended 
most elaborately, in the Legislative Assembly, 
the aggressive movements by which Louis Na- 
poleon was already foreshadowing his coup 
@état. After that event, he protested against 


-the imprisonment of the members of the As- 


sembly, and remained for some years almost 
alone in the opposition. At the elections of 
1857, the Count de Montalembert found him- 
self for the first time defeated, and withdrew 
thenceforth from public life. Twice (in 1854 
and 1858) he was prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon on the charge of haying 
published articles in the journals calculated to 
excite hatred and contempt of the government 
of the Emperor. In the first instance, the 
Government withdrew the suit, in the second, 
he was condemned, but the Emperor, finding 
his prosecution impolitic, remitted both the 
fine and imprisonment. From 1857 he lived 
in retirement, suffering terribly from an in- 
curable disease, and occupying all the time, 
which was sufficiently free from pain, in liter- 
ary pursuits. He wrote frequently for Le 
Correspondant, the leading French Catholic 
review, published a number of brochures on re- 
ligious and political questions, such as ‘* Catho- 
lic Interests in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘The 
Political Future of England” (in which he 
argued that the interests of Great Britain were 
identical with those of liberty), and ‘‘ Pius IX. 
and Lord Palmerston.” In a recent letter to 
Swiss students he made the following interest- > 
ing comparison between the Republic of Swit- 
zerland and that of the United States: 

You, who live in a country which the friends of lib- 
erty love to cite at the same time as the United States 
of America, know, better than I, how far your noble 
country is still from resembling our model beyond 
the sea. When they read the discussions in your 
assemblies, and see the acts which emanate from 
them, they are stupefied at the great part which con- 
fiscation, prohibition, and proscription still play in 
them, as witness what has recently occurred in Thur- 
govia and the Berne Jura. Nothing could less re- 
semble the manner and customs of the sons of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. These unhappy disturbances, 
foolish exclusions, and shameful anachronisms yill, 
however, show you sufficiently what are the progres- 
sive measures, the urgent reforms, and the arduous 
conflicts, of which you should be the indomitable 
champions, in order that, in the country of Tell and 
Winkelried, that true liberty may reign which sooner 
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or later will become the inalienable patrimony of her 
sincere defenders. 

Count Montalembert was one of the first 
among distinguished Catholics to take issue 
with the ultramontanists on their extreme 
views of infallibility, and, from a bed of sick- 
ness, wrote an earnest letter, in which he 
mainly advoeated the ground at first taken by 
Bishop Dupanloup. Besides the works we have 
already named, the Count de Montalembert 
had published the following books: “On 
Catholicism and Vandalism in Art,” 1839; 
the Duty of Catholics on the Question of Free 
Edueation,” 1844; Saint Anselme, a Frag- 
ment of the Introduction to the History of St. 
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Bernard,” 1844; ‘Some Counsels to Catholics 
on the Direction to be given to the Polemics of 
the Day, and on some Perils to be avoided,” 
1849; ‘*The Monks of the West from St. Bene- 
dict to Saint Bernard,” 1860~70—five vol- 
umes of this had been published, but he had 
not completed it at his death; ‘A Nation in 
Mourning, or Poland in 1861,” 1861; ‘‘ Father 
Lacordaire,” 1862; ‘A Free Church in a Free 
State,” 1863; “The Pope and Poland,” 1864; 
besides numerous articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the Encyclopédie Catholique, and the 
Correspondant, of which he was one of the 
most active editors. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy in 1852. 
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NADAL, Rev. Bernarp H., D. D., LL. D., 
a Methodist clergyman, author, and Professor 
of Church History in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, born in Maryland, in 1815; died at 
Madison, N.J., June 20, 1870. In early life his 
educational advantages were limited. He grad- 
uated at Dickinson College, joined the Balti- 
more Conference of the M. E, Church in 1835, 
and for a number of years preached in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Delaware. About 1850 he 
accepted a professorship in Asbury University, 
Indiana. While there, Dr. Nadal commenced 
the publication of essays upon Church history 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review, of which 
Rey. Dr. McClintock was then editor, and in 
other Church periodicals. These writings 
made him widely known as one of the ablest 
theological writers of the Methodist body. He 
returned East after a few years, and preached, 
under the direction of different conferences, in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New 
Haven. At Washington he was for one session 
chaplain to the House of Representatives, 
Upon the organization of the Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he became Professor of Church 
History, and, at the death of Dr. McClintock, 
became acting president of that institution. 
Dr, Nadal was a courageous and able exponent 
of the antislavery views held among his de- 
nomination at the North, and during his min- 
istry South proved himself an able debater 
on that subject. He was a forcible writer, 
and was one of the principal contributors to 
the Methodist, besides frequently writing for 
other periodicals. He was also an acceptable 
preacher. 

NAVY, UNITED STATES. At the close 
of 1869 the navy of the United States consisted 
of 188 ships of all classes, calculated to carry, 
when in commission, 1,322 guns exclusive of 
howitzers. Since that time four small gun- 
bogts, the Seminole, Clinton (tug), Maumee, 
and Unadilla, have been condemned as un- 
worthy and sold. The tug Rescue was sold, 
under an act of Congress, to the Republic of 
Liberia, and the tug Maria was run into and 


sunk in Long Island Sound, with a loss of four 


men. On the afternoon of the 24th of January, 
1870, the steam sloop-of-war Oneida, carrying 
6 guns and a crew of 176 officers and men, 
steamed out of the harbor of Yokohama on 
her return home after a cruise of three years 
on the Asiatic station. At seven o’clock on 
the same evening, in the Bay of Yeddo, about 
fifteen miles from Yokohama, she was run into 
by the English steamer Bombay, carrying the 
mails and passengers for the last-named port. 
After cutting down the Oneida and carrying 
away entirely a large portion of her stern, the 
Bombay proceeded on her way, leaving behind 
her in the darkness the unfortunate Oneida, 
which in less than fifteen minutes from the 
time she was first struck had sunk, and of 24 
officers and 152 men but 2 of the former and 
57 of the latter escaped. Thus reduced, the 
nayy consisted, on the 1st of December, 1870, 
of 181 vessels, calculated to carry 1,309 guns; 
of these, 52 are of the iron-clad or monitor 
class; of the remainder 80 are sailing-vessels 
without any steam-power, and the balance 
steamers, or sailing-vessels with auxiliary 
steam-power ; 45 vessels, including store and 
hospital ships, mounting 465 guns, are attached 
to the several fleets, and 4 others, mounting 7 
guns, are on special service, which, with 6 re- 
ceiving-ships at the various stations, and the 
tugs and small vessels on duty at the navy- 
yards and stations, make the naval force then 
in commission. Ten other vessels, mounting 
143 guns, were ready for sea, and would join 
the several fleets as soon as they received their 
complement of men. The whole available 
force of vessels, sail and steam combined, in 
commission, under repair, and laid up, is 53, 
calculated to mount 779 guns; 4 of these, in- 
tended to carry 92 guns, being built of unsound 
timber, and requiring great alterations, will 
never be of any use to the service. Out of the 
whole number, 24, mounting 362 guns, are un- 
der repair; this leaves 29 available sea-going 


vessels of sail and steam power, carrying 417 _ 


guns. There are six screw-steamers on the 
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stocks, intended to carry 122 guns, and 4 heavy 
monitors, which, when completed, will be 
formidable vessels, capable of bearing armor 
that will resist the heaviest enemy’s shot. They 
can also be arranged to carry 20-inch guns, 
throwing a weight of shot which few ships 
could resist. There arein commission 3 moni- 
tor or turret vessels, mounting eight 15-inch 
guns, and 19 laid up in ordinary, that could be 
made serviceable. There are 20 light-draught 
monitors, which are worthless as fighting-ves- 
sels, and 12 paddle-wheel steamers, only 2 of 
which are fit to go into action. Of 22 old 
sailing-vessels of various classes, used as re- 
ceiving-ships, store-ships, etc., 11 are service- 
able as store and practice ships, but are not 
suitable for other purposes. There are 35 tug 
and store vessels in moderately good repair, 
though not suited for offensive purposes, and 
5 condemned vessels, including the New Or- 
leans, 74, which is on the stocks at Sackett’s 
Harbor. ‘Together we have,” says Admiral 
Porter, in his report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, ‘‘a sum-total of 181 naval vessels, of 
which number only 49 are at present available 
as ships-of-war. 

“Many of the vessels on the register should 
be entered as ‘hulks,’ for at present they tend 
to deceive our own people with regard to the 
strength of our navy, while foreign powers are 
well aware of the value of every vessel in our 
service, as they have for years employed intel- 
ligent officers in this country to keep them 
informed in all particulars relating to our ships 
in commission or under construction.” 

The marine corps consists of about 2,500 
officers and privates, under the command of a 
brigadier-general. The number of seamen in 
the navy is limited by act of Congress to 8,500, 
which renders many of the vessels deficient in 
seamen, and causes the exercises in seamanship 
to be incomplete. The naval pension roll on 
the 1st of November, 1870, was as follows: 


1.868 invalids, annually receiving............ $123,014 50 
1,642 widows and children, annually receiving. 266,032 00 
3,010 persons. Ota 5... corisis eps $389,046 50 


The whole actual expenditure chargeable to 
the naval appropriations for the year ending 
December 1, 1870, was $18,985,165.11, a de- 
crease of $1,096,119.89, from the previous 
year. The appropriations for the current fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1870, are $19,994,- 
637.17. The expenditure for the five months 
from the commencement of the fiscal year to 
December 1, 1870, is within the proportion of 
the appropriations applicable to that period, 
and shows 2 decrease of $2,488,585.30 from the 
expenditure of the corresponding five months 
of the previous year. The estimates for the 
general expenses of the service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1872, amount to $21,638,- 
ALT.77. { 

Upon the death of Admiral Farragut, whose 
exploits at New Orleans, in the Mississippi, 
and at Mobile, won him undying renown, 
Vice-Admiral David D. Porter succeeded to 
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the position of admiral, and Rear-Admiral 
Rowan, who had received the thanks of Con- 
gress for gallant services to the country, was 
appointed vice-admiral. 

While all foreign nayies, since the introduc- 
tion of steam-power into vessels-of-war, have 
adhered to the system of full sail-power in 
their ships, using steam only as necessity re- 
quired, the United States have gone on, year 
after year, discarding sails and increasing the 
steam-power of their vessels, This course has 
greatly increased the expenses of the vessels- 
of-war, so that it has been estimated that, 
during the late war, the expenditure for coal 
alone was at least $18,000,000, not to mention 
the additional expense for engineers, firemen, 
and coal-heavers, and the wear and tear of en- 
gines, which last item is beyond computation. 
Besides the increase of expense, the disuse of 
sails has proved detrimental to seamanship. 
Since 1869 measures have beentaken to reme- 
dy these defects, and 26 ships besides those 
already existing have been equipped with full 
sail-power. At present there are no other 
than full-rigged- ships in active service, with 
the exception of four or five iron-clads and a 
few side-wheel steamers used as dispatch- 
boats and suryeying-vessels. A system of ex- 
ercises has been devised and put in operation, 
which has improved the discipline of the ser- 
vice and created a spirit of emulation, which 
has been very beneficial. In reference to these 
topics, Admiral Porter, in his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, says: 

From personal observation I can assure you that 
there is now great economy in the sailing of our ves- 
sels-of-war compared with what there was before the 
ships were fitted with full sail-power. Comparatively 
little coal is now consumed, the engines and boilers 
are not worn out from constant use, the hulls of the 
sips are not heated and the wood thereby destroyed, 
and there isa reduction of four-fifths in the expenses 
ot the engine-room and coal-bunkers. 

In addition to the measures already taken to restore 
the former standard of seamanship in the navy, I 
would strongly recommend the formation of a prac- 
tice squadron, to be employed on our coast, which will 
serve the twofold purpose of a school for ofticers and 
men, and, at the same time, afford assistance to our: 
mercantile marine during the inclement season. We 
have now eight sailing-ships that will suit admirably 
for this purpose, viz., The frigate-built Sabine, Sa- 
vannah, Macedonian, Constellation, and Constitution, 
and the sloops-of-war Dale, Portsmouth, and Sara- 
toga. Allthese, with the exception of the Constitu- 
tion, are nearly ready for service, and she can be 
prepared with very little expense. She is now at 
the Naval Academy, but is no longer needed as a 
school-ship, the midshipmen having been accommo- 
dated in barracks on shore. The place of the sailing-- 
vessels heretofore used as practice-ships for the mid- 
shipmen can be supplied by the Tennessee, which 
vessel is well adapted for a school-ship, having a 
fair combination of sail and steam. 

The fitting up of the Mare Island Navy-Yard 
in San Francisco harbor, so that it shall be ca- 
pable of fitting out and repairing all the vessels 
on the Pacific and Asiatic stations, is strongly 
recommended; this would save the expense 
and risk of a voyage around Cape Horn, or the: 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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The navigable waters of the globe, embracing 
an area of over 140,000,000 square miles, are 
divided, for the purposes of the operations of 
the navy, into five cruising stations, the limits 
of which are given in the Cyoropapr1a for 
1869. The force on the North Atlantic Sta- 
tion is under the command of Rear-Admiral §. 
P. Lee, who relieved Rear-Admiral CO. H. Poor 
on the 16th of August, 1870. It consists of the 
Severn, the Congress, the Tuscarora, the Swa- 
tara, the Nantasket, the Yantic, the Kansas, 
and the Nipsic, with the tug Pilgrim, and the 
iron-clads Dictator, Terror, Ajax, and Saugus, 
and the Pawnee as a hospital-ship, making in 
all 14 ships carrying 79 guns. The principal 
headquarters of this fleet is at Key West, se- 
lected as the most convenient within six hours’ 
sail of Havana, and in direct telegraphic com- 
munication with Washington. Of this fleet, 
the four monitors with the hospital-ship and 
tug cannot be considered as cruisers, the latter 
being stationed permanently at headquarters, 
while the former are kept ready for emergen- 
cies. The steamers Nipsic and Kansas are en- 
gaged in special service connected with the 
surveys of the Darien and Tehuantepec routes. 
The Yantic, from April to July, was engaged 
in making soundings in the waters of the West 
Indies, in the interest of submarine cable com- 
munication. The vessels of this fleet have 
been largely engaged in cruising among the 
West-India Islands, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of San Domingo, to the government of 
which republic the United States had extended 
its protection under the terms of the pending 
treaty of annexation. The waters of Cuba also, 
owing to the civil war waging there, have de- 
manded the constant presence of a portion of 
the fleet. The waters of these islands embrace 
an area of 600,000 square miles. The island 
of San Domingo has a coast-line of over 1,100 
miles, while that of Cuba exceeds 1,600. The 
fleet in the South Atlantic Station is under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Lanman, and con- 
sists of only four ships, the Lancaster, the 
Portsmouth, the Wasp, and the Narragansett, 
mounting 41 guns. Owing to the disturbed 
condition of affairs in Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the flag-ship and the commander 
of the fleet have most of the time remained at 
Montevideo, 

The fleet on the Pacific Station is under the 
command of Rear-Admiral John A. Winslow, 
who relieved Rear-Admiral Turner on the 9th 
of September, and is divided into two squad- 
rons, the North and the South Pacific, under 
the immediate command respectively of Com- 
modore William R. Taylor and David Mc- 
Dougal. The first of these squadrons consists 
of seven ships, the Pensacola, Saranac, St. 
Mary’s, Oyane, Nyack, Saginaw, and California, 
carrying 88 guns. The second consists of five 
ships, the Jamestown, Ossipee, Resaca, On- 
ward, and Mohican, carrying 40 guns. The 
coast-line of the United States on this station, 
including that of Alaska, is over 4,000 miles in 
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extent, and the duties and responsibilities of — 


this fleet are of great variety and importance. 
Besides a genuine protectorate of the persons 
and property of the missionaries, citizens, and 
traders, scattered on the coasts, and in the sea- 
ports of South America and the Isthmus, and 
among the islands of the Pacific, they include 
a supervision of the interests of the Govern- 
ment and people in the whaling and seal fish- 
eries of the North, and of the commercial rela- 
tions of the country with the islands and with 
the East. The Saginaw has been engaged at 
the Midway Islands in the operations there 
carried on for the deepening of the channel at 
the entrance of the harbor. The Mohican, 
Commander Low, destroyed the pirate For- 
ward, near Mazatlan, Mexico. This vessel, for- 
merly a gunboat in the British Navy, sailed 
from San Francisco in the early part of the 
summer for the coast of Mexico, ostensibly to 
engage in the oyster and fishing trade. Soon 
after her arrival upon the coast, she was seized 
by an armed party professing to act under the 
order of a Mexican named Placido Vega, who 
was formerly Governor of Sinaloa, but at the 
time held no official position, nor had he issued 
any pronunciamiento. A raid was made by 
this party on Guaymas and much property was 
seized by forced contributions from foreign 
merchants, and an attempt was made to cap- 
ture a conducta crossing from the interior to 
the coast, but it was unsuccessful. The party 
also had orders to attack La Paz and levy a 
contribution. Trade was paralyzed on the 
coast in consequence of these acts, and it was 
commonly believed that these freebooters in- 
tended to capture, if possible, one of the Pana- 
ma steamers, and the Continental, belonging 
to the North Pacific Transportation Company, 
for the sake of plunder. Under these circum- 
stances, Commander Low resolved to destroy 
the Forward as a pirate. She was accordingly 
surprised by boats from the Mohican while she 
was aground in the Teacapan River and burnt, 
and six of her crew captured and turned 
over to the Mexican authorities. While en- 
gaged in destroying her, Ensign Wainwright 
and one man were killed, and six wounded. 
The fleet on the European Station is under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Glisson, who 
relieved Rear-Admiral Radford on the 10th 
of August, and consists of the Franklin, Brook- 
lyn, Richmond, Plymouth, Shenandoah, Ju- 
niata, Saco, and Guerriere, carrying in all 129 
guns. On the Asiatic Station the fleet is under 
the command of Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, 
who relieved Rear-Admiral Rowan on the 
20th of August, and consists of the Colorado, 
Benicia, Alaska, Ashuelot, Monocacy, Palos, 
and the Idaho (store-ship), carrying in all 88 
guns. The Palos is a small steamer of 806 
tons, and was fitted and armed for cruising in 
the rivers of China. She joined the fleet during 
the year, and made the passage from Boston 
to Singapore, via the Suez Canal, in 78 sailing 
days. She passed through the canal in 17 


system of coast defense. 
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hours, and her commander gives a very favor- 
able report of its condition and working. 


_ The Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 


land, is under the superintendence of Commo- 
dore John L. Worden. At the beginning of 
the last academic year, the number of midship- 


_ men in the several classes was 253, as follows: 


first class, 68; second class, 55; third class, 38; 
fourth class, 82; and there were two Japanese 
students; 68 members of the first class grad- 
uated, and were detached for active service; 
51 members of the second class, 34 of the third 
class, and 51 of the fourth, passed successful 
examinations. Those members of the second 
and fourth classes were embarked on board 
the practice-ship Savannah for the summer 
cruise. Fifty-one candidates for admission re- 
ported in June, of whom four were rejected 
by the medical board, 17 by the academic 
board, and one declined to take the oath of 
allegiance, leaving 29 who were admitted. The 
amount appropriated for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, was $220,340. The es- 
timates for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, 
are $220,340.77, a decrease of $19,999.28. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in referring to 
the importance of the submarine torpedo, as a 
weapon of naval warfare, says: ‘‘It promises 
to be the most efficient, as well as the least 
expensive, means of defense and attack known 
to the service. Recent events in Europe have 
shown its value as an important part of the 
We are progressing 
in this direction as fast as the appropriation 
will permit, and ifthe suggestions of the officers 
in charge of this branch are carried out, we 
shall, I think, be as well armed in this respect 
as any other power in the world.” 

One of the most interesting naval contests 
that has occurred for years took place the 
present season, between the English yacht 
Cambria, owned by Mr. John Ashbury, of 
England, and the American yacht Dauntless, 
belonging to Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jr. The Cambria 
was built by Mr. Ratsey, of Cowes, England, in 
1868. Her tonnage was 248 tons, according to 
the New-York Yacht Club measurement, and 
188 tons by the Thames measurement. She 
was made of oak, with teak topsides, and 
measured as follows: length from stem to 
stern 108 feet; beam, 21 feet; tonnage for 
racing, 199; draught of water, 12 feet; length 
of main-mast (houndsto deck), 61 feet; fore- 
mast, 56 feet 6 inches; main-boom, 61 feet; 
main-gaff, 33 feet 9 inches; foregaff, 25 feet; 
bowsprit, 35 feet, outside of stem; main-top- 
mast, 35 feet 6inches; foretop-mast, 32 feet 3 
inches; maintop-sail yard, 32 feet; foretop-sail 
yard, 29 feet. The Dauntless was built at 
Mystic, Connecticut, in 1866, and was first 
named L’Hirondelle; but was rebuilt in 1869, 
and afterward known under her present name, 
Her tonnage is 267.96 tons, and she spreads 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet of canvas. Her 
measurement is as follows: 116.9 feet on the 
water-line; 120.7 feet on deck; depth of hold, 
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9.7 feet; breadth of beam, 24.8 feet; length of 
masts, 89 and 90 feet respectively ; top-masts, 
42 feet; main-boom, 73 feet; gaffs, 34 and 32 
feet. The two yachts started from Daunt’s 
Rock, near the harbor of Queenstown, on the 
coast of Ireland, on the afternoon of the 4th of 
July, and reached Sandy Hook light-ship on 
the afternoon of July 27th. The Cambria 
made the passage in 22 days 5 hours 17 min- 
utes and 15 seconds—defeating the Dauntless 
by 1 hour and 40 minutes. The yachts were 
not in sight of each other from the time of 
starting, the Cambria having taken a northerly 
and the Dauntless a more southerly course. The 
latter was delayed two hours on the 7th of 
July on account of having lost two men over- 
board. 

The distance made by each daily, as shown 
by their respective logs, is as follows: 


CaMBRIA. DaunrLess, 
56 miles. 103 miles, 
ee 90 ee 
142) y/-*¢ 140 S| 
Ye 20ers 
Pdad)) Wet 10 e 
Oh ves 12D SASS 
133.‘ 155.8, #8 
nf “a 91 “ce 
IG1ee S 130s 
Niky 388 1557 
a eS 148, we S$ 
Goes A5Oiere 
61 “ "0 6c 
ALSO; oS 68.185 
104° > L452 8s 
144 oe 225 sce 
169 =‘ TLOSSESS 
15S Sh 191 aks 
"5 “sc 52 “ce 
153... $5 JRO Hatt 
~ “e 93 “oe 
82 be 95 “ce 
36, * 1807s 
2,961 2,963 


NEBRASKA. Nebraska formed a part of 
the Louisiana Territory, purchased of France 
in 1808. It was first organized as a Territory 
by the famous Kansas-and-Nebraska Bill in 
1854, and was admitted into the Union as a 
State in March, 1867. The first settlement was 
begun in 1854, and 1860 it had 28,841 inhabi- 
tants. In 1870 its population had increased to 
116,888. 

The city of Omaha was first laid out in 1854, 
and now has 16,083 inhabitants. The present 
capital of the State is Lincoln, which has a 
central location fifty miles west of Nebraska 
City. It was first laid out in 1867, and has 
now about 2,000 inhabitants. »Considerable 
progress has already been made in establishing 
public buildings and institutions there. The 
main portion of the capitol has been built of 
handsome white limestone, and the foundations 
of a State University and an Insane Asylum 
are laid. The Legislature provided at its last 
session for the erection of a Penitentiary at 
the same place, and the Agricultural Oollege 
has also been located there. 

The following table gives the Federal census 
of Nebraska for the years 1860 and 1870: 
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The Legislature has taken steps to encourage 
immigration to the State, a bill having passed 
at the last session providing for a Board of 
three Commissioners of Immigration, whose 
duty it should be to publish information of the 
resources and advantages of the State, and 
secure its circulation in the English, German, 
and Scandinavian languages. A State agent 
was also provided to induce immigrants on 
their arrival in this country to settle in Ne- 
braska. William Bischoff, Frederick Kruz, and 
O. ©. Smith, were appointed as the commis- 
sioners, with O, N. Karstens as the State agent 
at New York, Pamphlets were prepared and 
disseminated, and a large influx of immigrants 
from Europe is expected. 


* Indians, +Including27Indians. + Including 83 Indians. 


The total assessed value of property in the 
State is $53,000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 
oyer the valuation of 1869. The State has no 
public debt, and the constitution forbids the 
creation of a debt exceeding $50,000 in amount. 
The public institutions and educational inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth have been built 
up to a large degree from the proceeds of 
lands donated by the Federal Government. 
One sixteenth of all the government lands in 
the State, amounting to 2,648,080 acres, was 


set apart for the creation of a public-school — 


fund, while 46,080 acres were given for the 
endowment of a State University, and $0,000 
acres for the State Agricultural College. The 
constitution provides that the funds arising 
from the sale of these lands shall be invested 
in public securities, and kept inviolate and un- 
diminished, the interest only being expended 
for the support of the schools of the State. 
The minimum price at which they can be sold 
is $5 per acre, and at that rate the entire fund 
derived from donations of public lands will be 
no less than $13,895,000. The proceeds of all 
fines and licenses are also devoted to the sup- 
port of public education, and a tax of two mills 
per cent. is levied for the same purpose. The 
entire amount derived from the school fund 
during the fiscal year 1869-70 was $77,999. 
The whole number of children in the public 
schools during the same year was 32,619. The 
State University and the Agricultural College 
have not been completed as yet, but are pro- 
gressing rapidly. One normal school has been 
established, capable of accommodating 100 stu- 
dents; located at Pern. 

In nothing has greater progress been made 
in Nebraska than in the development of the 
railroad system. The Union Pacific extends 
from Omaha to Ogden, in the Territory of Utah, 
a distance of 460 miles, and settlements are 
rapidly forming along the entire line. The 
Fremont and Blair Railroad, 25 miles in length, 
connects the Union Pacific with the Chicago 
and Northwestern. The Elkhorn Valley road 
is to extend from Fremont on the Union Pacific 
to Niobrara, in the northern part of the State, 
and open up to settlement one of the most 
fertile districts in that region. It is not yet 
completed. The Omaha and Southwestern, 
extending from Omaha to Lincoln, a distance 
of 65 miles, is under contract, and a portion 
of it already in running order. The Omaha 
and Northwestern will extend from Omaha to 
West Point, and thence up the Elkhorn Valley 
to the mouth of the Niobrara, but only a few 
miles are completed. The Burlington and 
Missouri River crosses the State of Iowa, and 
is already completed to Lincoln. It is to be 
continued until it makes a junction with the 
Union Pacific near Fort Kearney. The Mid- 


land Pacific, from Nebraska City to Kearney,. 
by way of Lincoln, is in course of construction,’ 
and will make important connections with’ 


roads to the East. Among other lines already 
projected are the Nebraska City and South- 
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western, the Nebraska City and Northwestern, 
the Trunk, passing from Omaha down the Mis- 


-souri River to Kansas, and connecting with the 


Atchison, Leavenworth, and St. Louis, the 


Brownville and Fort Kearney, the Nehama 


Valley Road, and the Northern Kansas and 


‘Southern Nebraska, from Hiawatha, Kansas; 


to Falls City, Nebraska. 

The State election of Nebraska occurred 
on the second Tuesday of October. The Dem- 
ocrats had nominated the following ticket: 


Governor, John H. Croxton; Secretary of 


State, Paran England; Treasurer, Jacob Val- 
lery; Attorney-General, William H. Munger; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richard 
Brown; State-prison Inspector, A. J. Conk- 
ling. The Republican ticket, which was the 
victorious one, was as follows: Governor, 
David P. Butler; Secretary of State, Wm. H. 


James; Treasurer, Henry A. Koenig; Attorney- 


General, Geo. H. Roberts; Superintendent of 
Instruction, J. M. Mackenzie; Prison Inspector, 
Chas. H. Gould. The total vote for Governor 
was 3,129, of which Butler received 2,851, and 
Croxton 278. There were 4,700 votes cast for 
member of Congress, of which John Taffee, the 
Republican nominee, received 4,486, and George 
D. Lake, the Democratic candidate, 214. The 
Legislature is strongly Republican in both 
branches. 

NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom in Eu- 
rope. King, William III., born February 19, 
1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849; 
heir-apparent to the throne, his son William, 
Prince of Orange, born September 4, 1840. 
The area and population of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the census of December 81, 1869, 
were as follows: 


Hague, 92,021; Utrecht, 60,428; Leyden, 40,- 


{ INHABITANTS, No. of Females 
PROVINCES, Square Miles, ———— | for every 1,000 
Total. Males. Females, Males. 
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The foreign population of the Dutch East 
Indies comprised 86,465 European. civilians, 
14,600 European soldiers, 255,959 Chinese (of 
whom 172,280 were in Java and Madura), and 
28,176 Hindoos not born in the colonies. In 
Surinam there lived. about 1,000 Indians, and 
7,500 runaway negroes, not included in the 
above figures. 

The budget for 1870 fixes the expenditures 
at 95,864,781 guilders, and the revenue at 
88,526,832 guilders, showing a deficit of 7,337,- 
949 guilders, to meet which a law was passed 
authorizing the emission of treasury notes to 
an amount not exceeding 8,000,000 guilders. 
The public debt, in 1870, amounted to 967,122,- 
418 guilders, and the interest payable on the 
same to 28,203,144 guilders. 

The budget for the colonies, in 1870, fixes 
receipts and expenditures as follows: 

Revenue, Guilders. 


East Inpres.—Estimated revenue in India.... 64,134,200 
Estimated revenue in Holland 
(principally from sales of co- 


lonial-prodnce):.2s.-<. 5 <<. cg 51,704,200 

"Th HG Auge ts oar a ce MEA Sahin ois 5 oe 115,838,400 
Expenditures. Guilders, 

For the colonial administration in India....... 86,257,200 


For the home administration of the East Indies, 
including 9,800,000 guilders payable as in- 


terest on the colonial debt...............-- 19,473,500 
MT Ota ee cate tna ts eeaaens tty cues 105,730,700 
Estimated excess of revenue.............. 10,107,700 


Revenue. |Expenditure | Deficit. 


Guilders, “Guilders, 
1,171,977 | 345,673 
448,217 | 58,186 


Guilders. 
West Indies—Surinam..... 26,3 
Islands in the West Indies.| 390,031 
Coast of Guinea............ 80,000 191,500 | 161,500 


otal Selcuk. Socas 1,246,335 | 1,811,694 | 565,359 


The Army of the Netherlands, in 1870, num- 
bered 62,932 men, of whom 1,942 were offi- 
cers. The infantry consists of one regiment of 
grenadiers and chasseurs, and of regiments of 
the line—total, 1,041 officers, and 48,703 
men; the cavalry comprises four regiments of 
hussars, consisting of 182 officers and 5,316 
men; the artillery consists of one regiment of 
field-artillery, numbering 91 officers and 2,852 
men; the regiment is made up of fourteen batter- 
ies, each of six guns, one depot company, and two 
army-train companies. Besides, there are three 
regiments of artillery for service in fortresses, 
each of fourteen companies, consisting of 218 
officers, and 6,753 men; and one regiment of 
horse-artillery, with four field-batteries, of six 
guns each, one depot company, one army-train 
company, and two companies of pontoniers, 
total, 46 officers and 1,042 men. To these 
must be added two divisions of the corps de 
maréchaussée, with 10 officers and 362 men. 
The staff of the army consists of 210 officers. 
The colonial army, on December 81, 1869, num- 
bered 28,786 men, including 1,258 officers. The 
marine was composed (July 1, 1870) of 70 
steamers, with 664 guns, and of 52 sailing-ves- 
sels, with 581 guns. ® 

The imports, in 1868, were valued at 469,- 
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930,000. guilders, and came from the following 
countries: Great Britain, 146,590,000; Prussia, 
98,690,000; Belgium, 55,890,000; France, 11,-. 
360,000; North America, 6,940,000; other 
countries, 150,460,000. The exports, in 1868, 
summed up 868,910,000 guilders, namely: to 


“Great Britain, 94,180,000; to Prussia, 136,- 


050,000; to Belgium, 53,290,000; to France, » 
7,740,000; to North America, 4,780,000; to. 
other countries, 72,920,000. The movement. 
of shipping, in 1868, was asfollows: | |. 


CLEARANCES. _ 


ARRIVALS. 
FLAG. eee) as SE Se ea ey 
Vessels.| Tonnage, |Vessels.| Tonnage. 
Daten te, BU. Tes 3,199 | 682,854 | 8,843 | 642,742 
Foreign..........+.++.| 5,075 | 1,433,118 | 5,092 | 1,456,381 
ns be tae 8,274 | 2,065,972 | 8,435 | 2,099,123 © 


The merchant marine, on December 31, 1868, | 
consisted of 2,117 vessels, together of 505,757 
tons. On January 1, 1870, there were 908 
miles of railroad in operation, of which 507. 
miles were state roads, and 401 miles private. 
roads, owned by companies. Besides, there 
were 98 miles in course of construction. The 
capital invested in the state roads, up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1870, amounted to 107,664,000 
guilders. The postal service, during 1869, 
showed an excess of revenue over expenditure 
of 1,297,896 guilders. The aggregate length 
of telegraph-lines, on January 1, 1870, was 
1,766 miles. ; mrss SV 

The colonial debt, in 1870, amounted to 
228,500,000 guilders, and the interest due cn. 
it to 9,800,000 guilders. The principal articles 
of export from Java and Sumatra to Europe; 
in 1869, were: coffee, 110,250 pounds; sugar, 
829,875; rice, 88,750; tobacco, 16,000; pepper, 
1,375; tin, 15,625; indigo, 577,163; nutmegs, 
779,250; hides, 309,190 pieces. The exports 
to America consisted of 14,000,000 pounds of 
coffee, and of 17,125,000 pounds of sugar. 

On March 2d the First Chamber of the 
States-General unanimouslyopposed the modi- 
fied railroad budget. The Second Chamber 
passed the poor-law proposed by the ministry, 
and approved the increased budget of marine 
without a dissenting voice. An increase of 
449,445 guilders in the budget of war for 1870, 
for the purchase of fire-arms, was also granted, 
and the agrarian law for the East India colo- 
nies passed by the First Chamber, as proposed 
by the ministry. 

During the second legislative session, on May 
21st, the Second Chamber passed the bill abol- 
ishing the death-penalty. 

The annual visit of the King to the city of 
Amsterdam, in May, 1870, was marked by an 
important ceremony, as, accompanied by sey- 
eral of the ministers, as well as the municipal 
and provincial authorities, he laid the first 
stone of the new dikes at the entrance of that 
arm of the sea termed the Y, forming the har- 
bor of Amsterdam, which are to prepare a fresh 
navigable channel from the Zuyder-Zee to the 
Wyk-da-Zee. 
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The First Chamber adopted, on September 
‘15th, the bill for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, by 20 votes against 18. 

- The States-General were opened on Septem- 
_ ber 19th, by the King in person. His Majesty, 
in his speech from the throne, said he appre- 
ciated the good-will and patriotism which the 
Dutch people had displayed amid the grave 
events of the last months. The people had 
shown a unanimous will to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the country. The amicable rela- 
tions which previously existed with foreign 
powers had in no way been disturbed by the 
iwar. The King said it was his decided inten- 
tion to persist in his neutrality. The general 
situation of the country and the colonies was 
favorable, and the financial condition was not 
unsatisfactory. Negotiations were pending, 
during the latter part of December, for the 
cession and transfer of British Guiana to the 
Netherlands. Both Chambers of the States- 
General adjourned, sine die, on the 30th of De- 
cember. 

A rupture of diplomatic relations occurred 
between the Governments of the Netherlands 
and of the Republic of Venezuela. It appears 
that General Guzman, after his banishment 
from the country by President Monagas, took 
up his residence on the Dutch island of Cura- 
goa, but, at the request of President Monagas, 
was ordered off the island. On his return to 
Venezuela, Guzman headed a -revolutionary 
movement against the government of the re- 
public, and succeeded in making himself Presi- 
dent. On his access to power, Guzman, in or- 
der to be revenged for his expulsion from the 
island of Curacoa, took possession of the Dutch 
packet-steamer Honfleur, at Laguayra, on the 
plea that the vessei was in the service of the 
republic. He also laid an embargo on a Dutch 
vessel, and forcibly retained her owner under 
pretext of the announced blockade of the Ven- 
ezuelan ports. The representatives of the Eu- 
ropean powers handed in a joint protest against 
these arbitrary measures, without any favor- 
able result, and, when the Dutch ambassador 
threatened to have recourse to more energetic 
action, all diplomatic intercourse was abruptly 
broken off. The ambassador thereupon de- 
manded his passport, leaving the protection of 
the subjects of the Netherlands in Venezuela 
to the representative of the North-German 
Confederation. Toward the end of June, the 
Government of the Netherlands ordered the 
frigate Wasanaer to Venezuela, to exact re- 
dress for the outrages committed on its sub- 
jects. During the session of the Second Cham- 
ber, on October 13th, the opposition demanded 
an explanation relative to the Venezuelan ques- 
tion, when the Minister of Foreign Affairs de- 
elared that he was as yet unable to give any 
satisfactory information, the unsettled condi- 
tion of the republic precluding the possibility 
of an arrangement for the present.” 


* For information concerning the grand-duchy of Lux- 
emburg, sce article LUXEMBURG. 
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NEVADA. The State of Nevada comprises 
an area of 83,500 square miles, or 64,184,960 
acres of land, 832,000 of which are covered by 
water. Its population in 1870 was 42,491, 
having increased from 6,857 since 1860. 

The following is the Federal census of Ne- 
vada, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 
Churchill... grat oacteseaccaes 196 Rent 
Carson occ eect oes sete Sty 6,712 
Douglas, 2 GAY. ee ve 1,215 Leis 
ENKO 322. SRE tea la soe 8,447 
Esmeralda 1,553 Res 
Humboldt.. 1,916 4) 
Lander 2,815 Reis F 
Lincoln 2,223 Wat age 
yOu aap cana oon ehacite coae 1,837 a5 
Ny 1,087 MODI 

3,668 Bee 
762 staat 
133 pHs I 

ee 105 
11,359 watts 
8,091 a 
"189 te 
42,491 6,857 


The principal city is Virginia City, which 
has 7,008 inhabitants, a larger number than 
the entire State contained ten years ago. 

The growth of the State has been due to the 
rich silyer-mines which have been discovered 
within its limits, and the reduction of their 
ores constitutes the principal industry of the 
people. The latest discoveries have occurred 
in what is known as the White Pine District. 
Masses of ore known as horn silver are 
stripped from the veins in large sheets, and 
yield in some cases from $10,000 to $14,000 
per ton. Vast deposits of salts of soda and 
potash have been found in Churchill County, 
and it is said that pure potash and soda may 
be manufactured from them in any quantity. 

The election in Nevada took place on the 
8th of November, and resulted in the choice 
of the Democratic candidates by small ma- 
jorities, that of the Governor being 1,001. 
The State officers elected were: Governor, L. 
R. Bradley; Lieutenant-Goyernor, Frank De- 
nor; Treasurer, J. Schooling; Comptroller, O. 
K. Stapley; Secretary of State, J. D. Dries- 
bach; Attorney-General, L. A. Buckner; 
Judge of the Supreme Court, John C. Jarber. 
C. W. Kendall was elected member of Con- 
gress over Thomas Fitch by about 300 major- 
ity. The Legislature consists of 12 Republi- 
cans and 11 Democrats in the Senate and 20 
Republicans and 26 Democrats in the House 
of Representatives. The sessions of that body 
are biennial, falling on the odd years. That 
of 1871 began at Carson City on the 3d of 
January. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. From the census re- 
turns recently taken in this State, it appears that 
within the period of the last ten years the bulk 
of her population has considerably diminished. 
The returns received from all the towns in the 
State, except Franklin, show the sum total of 
her inhabitants in 1870, as compared with that 
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of 1860, to have been as follows: Census of 
1870, 818,300; census of 1860, 326,073—a net 
loss in ten years of 8,773, Coos and Hillsbor- 
ough, the two extreme counties north and 
south in the State, are the only ones in which 
the population has increased, 1,762 and 2,098, 
respectively, during that period, while each of 
the other eight counties has sustained a loss 
varying from a minimum of 169, for Cheshire, 
up to a maximum of 8,133, for Carroll. The 
following is the Federal census of New Hamp- 
shire, by counties, taken in 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
PEGDA se sim, siayete vers Taal ciate, sai, ¢76 17,681 18,549 
CALTOUR osisee:s castaiste dette. 17,332 20,465 ° 
QHEBDIUC 026 ovjeiesicniem cvce rvs 27,265 27,484 
WOGR cancels heats sai amaces 14,932 13,161 
GAtbOls ce tens ee caatetne : 89,103 42,260 
Hillsboroughis:.... + swve wees 64,238 62,140 
INET 510 ee Se eRe 42,151 41,408 
MOCKING UAT. fo ste Selec oe 47.298 50,122 
SUVAITONO Set Noten icles eo we 80,242 81,493 
Sullivan... i scrauveaeacn saps 18,058 19,041 
Ota MES: Vaarateuedions 818,300 $26,073 


The Republicans have preponderated in New 
Hampshire, though the Democrats also pos- 
sessed considerable strength and influence. Be- 
sides these, there are two other parties which 
have lately been formed, under the relative ap- 
pellations. of ‘‘Temperance”’ and ‘‘ Labor Re- 
form” parties. Although the end which these 
two severally profess to pursue is not a political 
one, properly so called, they have entered the 
political arena, as separate public bodies, in- 
tending so to mould the popular ideas and the 
government of the State as to forward, and ul- 
timately realize, the accomplishment of their 
purposes. Their members are, in fact, either 
Democrats or Republicans; but they have made 
the prohibition of intoxicating beverages and 
the promotion of the working-man’s interests 
the special object of their respective organiza- 
tions, as a body. 

In preparation for the general State election 
of March 8, 1870, the members of these par- 
ties severally met in convention, and nomi- 
nated their candidates, 

The Democrats held their State Convention 
at Concord, on the 5th day of January. They 
nominated for Governor, John Bedell, of Bath; 
for Railroad Commissioner, Michel T. Dono- 
hue, of Concord, At the same time they adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: 

We, the Democracy of New Hampshire, in conven- 
tion assembled, with unshaken faith in the justice 
and ultimate triumph of the principles which we 
have so long maintained, renewing our pledges of de- 
votion thereto, do now resolve: 

1, That we will continue to oppose the efforts of 
the radical party to centralize all power in Congress, 
and to subvert our federal-republican system of gov- 
ernment, to the utmost extent of our power; and, 
that we especially denounce the late outrage upon 
the State of Georgia, as subverting the only safe- 
guard in the Constitution whereby the rights of 
States can exist; that we will not relax our endeav- 
ors to restore the Government to its original basis, in 


all its essential relations, until such restoration is 
completely effected. 
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9. That the system of national taxation under the 
existing tariff and revenue laws, throwing, as it does, 
the burden upon the laboring classes—upon the in- 
dustry rather than upon the wealth of the country— 


is unjust and oppressive, and calculated to aid in the® 


subjection of the masses to an aristocracy of wealth 
and privilege; and that we, in common with the in- 
dustrial classes, whose cause is our cause, demand a 
complete reformation thereof, upon the basis of jus- 
tice and equality. 

8. That a return to the principles of honesty and 
economy in the administration of public affairs is the 
only sure and proper remedy for the present and pro- 
spective financial ills of the nation. 

4, That monopoly, in every form, is unjust, preju- 
dicial to the general welfare, and can be tolerated 
and maintained only in direct violation of the spirit 
of our democratic institutions; and that we witness 
with alarm the tendency to consolidate and coneen- 
trate capital in gigantic corporations in this State and 
the United States. 

5. That while all existing contracts entered into in 
good faith should be fully kept, in the letter and 
spirit of the contract, Congress should impose such 
just and equal taxes upon all Government bonds and 

nited States securities as will compel their holders 
to bear their just share of the burdens of government, 

6. That all debts, public and private, except duties 
on imports and the interest on the public debt, which 
by its terms is payable in gold, are payable in the 
currency of the country. 

Resolved, That in the death of Franklin Pierce the 
country lost a true patriot and profound statesman ; 
New Hampshire lost its most honored son, and each 
of usa friend, Living, we loved him; dead, we will 
cherish his eer: 

Resolved, That the Democracy of New Hampshire 
hereby pledge their earnest and united efforts to in- 
eevee election of the candidates this day nomi- 
nated, ‘ 


The Republican State Convention was held 
on January 7th, and renominated Onslow 
Stearns for Governor, by acclamation, and 
nominated Charles P. Gage for Railroad Com- 
missioner. The committee appointed to in- 
form the Governor of his renornination having 
returned with a letter from him to the con- 
vention, in which he stated “that, on account 
of feeble health, he was compelled to decline 
being a candidate for reélection,” a second 
committee was appointed and sent, urging him 
to withdraw his declination; whereupon he 
wrote a letter of acceptance. The Republican 
platform was unanimously adopted, and is as 
follows: 


The Republicans of New Hampshire, in delegate 
convention assembled, hereby renew and reaffirm 
their allegiance to the principles of liberty, equality, 
and impartial suffrage, which underlie our republican 
institutions, and are the hope of the oppressed in 
every land, 

1. Resolved, That the Administration of President 
Grant has our hearty approval and highest admira- 
tion for the vigor, integrity, and statesmanship, 
which have already brought the prestige of the na- 
tional Government back to that of the better and 
purer days of the republic. 

2. That the extinguishment of more than seventy- 
six millions of the national debt, during the first ten 
months of the Administration of President Grant, 
furnishes the surest guarantee that it will continue to 
administer the affairs of the Government with pru- 
dence and wisdom. 

3. That the demand of the recent Democratic State 
Convention for the taxation of United States bonds, 
and their payment in depreciated currency, is only 
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another form of repudiation, in entire harmony with 
the character and conduet of the men and the party 
who, at the time of their issue, denounced those 
bonds as worthless rags. 

4, That the burdens of the excise, tariff, and all 
other public taxes, should be so adjusted and appor- 
tioned as to bear mainly upon luxuries and accumu- 
lated wealth, and as lightly as possible upon labor 
ras oes essential to the support und enjoyment 
of life. 

5. That we demand and expect of the General 
Government the most rigid economy in the public 
expenditures, and firmness, integrity, and impartiali- 
ty in the execution of the laws. . 

6, That we are in favor of the abolition of the 
franking privilege, and also of abolishing the enor- 
mous expenses consequent upon the publication and 
distribution of vast quantities of worthless documents 
and reports. 

7. That the nominal restoration of the former re- 
lations of any State to the Union, accomplished by 
fraud, and followed by a predetermined violation of 
ihe fnndamental conditions of restoration, accom- 

lished by violence, bloodshed, and new acts of revo- 
ution, is null and void, and that, as in the case of 
Georgia, Congress is bound by appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce the conditions of reconstruction, to 
maintain a republican form of government, and to 
‘oa the murder of white or black citizens for po- 
itical reasons. 

8. That the action of the Democratic Legislature 
of New York in rescinding the ratification of the fif- 
teenth amendment to the national Constitution is a 
blow aimed at impartial suffrage, a step alike subver- 
sive of the peace and liberties of the country. 

9. That the leaders of the Democratic party who 
advised the slaveholders to rebel, and promised and 
endeavored to aid them, even by bloodshed at the 
North, are moral traitors, and are equally responsi- 
ble with Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee for the 
precious lives lost in defence of the Union, and for 
all the sufferings and sorrow caused by the rebellion. 
With such a record, they have no right to ask an in- 
jured and indignant people to intrust power and 
authority to them or the party which they lead. 

10. That, in view of the wide-spread and alarming 
ravages of intemperanee in our State, we hail the re- 
vival of the temperance reform as calculated to arrest 
the evil and arouse public sentiment to demand a 
strict enforcement of the laws. 

11. That, in a republican government sustained by 
the affections and votes of the whole people, the in- 
terests of the laboring classes should be first consid- 
ered in the legislation of the State and nation, and 
all measures honestly proposed and wisely designed 
to promote the moral and material prosperity of the 
Hapa classes should and will receive the ready 
and earnest support of the Republican party. 

12. That the welfare and prosperity of the commu- 
nity should be the controlling motive and induce- 
ment forall legislation, State or national ; that neither 
railroad nor other wealthy and powerful corporations 
should ever be permitted to direct or control it to 
the detriment of the great body of citizens; and that 
corporations: should only be created or sustained 
when they subserve the public good and are managed 
in the interest as well of the people as of their stock- 
holders. 

13. That we are in favor of renewed efforts to de- 
velop the resources of New Hampshire ; in favor of 
promoting the extension of railroads in our State, 
and of legislation for the abolition of free passes and 
for the reduction of fares and freights. 

14. That we commend to the people of New Hamp- 
shire, for reélection, Governor Onslow Stearns, His 
administration of the State government has been 
able, honest, and economical. We pledge him our 
undivided support, and a triumphant reélection by 
the people he has faithfully served. 

15. That we pledge to our candidate, Charles P. 
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Gage, this day nominated for Railroad Commissioner, 
our cordial support. 

The Temperance party met on January 12th. 
At this meeting there was a disagreement, 
which ended in partial disruption. A consider- 
able number opposed the nomination of party 
candidates -for the highest offices in the State, 
as unnecessary and unwise, especially in that 
the candidates for Governor in both the Re- 
publican and Demccratic tickets were temper- 
ance men, and the Republicans had inserted a 
resolution in their recent platform in favor of 
temperance reform. They recommended the 
appointment of a State Central Committee ‘‘to 
look after the matter.” The largest and most 
influential portion of the assembly, on the con- 
trary, urged the necessity of a separate organ- 
ization and ticket, as the only hope left to the 
party of realizing its purpose. They averred 
that the resolution in the Republican platform 
“hailing the revival of the temperance re- 
form” meant nothing, except to lull the tem- 
perance men into inaction; and that long ex- 
perience had too plainly demonstrated that 
the cause of temperance had nothing to hope 
from either Democrats or Republicans, as par- 
ties, since the appeals repeatedly made in its 
behalf to both those parties in the past two 
years had been ‘either utterly ignored or re- 
jected with scorn. This sentiment having pre- 
vailed by a large majority, those who opposed 
it withdrew from the assembly to the number 
of thirty or more. The action of the conven- 
tion became then harmonious. 

A motion to nominate the Rev. Lorenzo D. 
Barrows for Governor, by acclamation, was 
opposed by himself. He recommended that 
the convention should unite upon some other 
person more fit for that office than he was, 
or proceed to the nomination of a candidate 
by ballot; but the motion was put and car- 
ried, nevertheless, and he so nominated, when 
he accepted. Henry D. Pierce was nomina- 
ted for Railroad Oommissioner, but he de- 
clined, or rather deferred his acceptance, 
by offering this resolution: ‘‘That the State 
Central Committee be instructed to confer 
with the Labor Reform Convention to be held 
at Concord, on January 28th, in relation to the 
nomination of Railroad Commissioner, and State 
and county officers, whenever nominations can 
mutually and acceptably be made,” which was 
passed. ‘ 

The resolutions and platform of the Temper- 
ance party, as unanimously adopted, were as 
follows: 


Whereas, The evils of intemperance, coming direct- 
ly through an illegal traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
have come to be the most wide-spread and insuffer- 
able of all evils in our State; and 

Whereas, These evils are increasing among us, aug- 
menting fearfully, our taxation, robbing our State of 
men—her young men—compared with which gold is 
trash, pouring poverty, ignorance, and domestic sor- 
rows into the laps of households ; and 

Whereas, Both the legislative and administrative 
departments of our State government have become 
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almost entirely oblivious to these evils; which dere- 
liction is owing chiefly to the management of the 
leaders of both political parties in the State; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That parties are valuable so far as they 
subserve valuable principles, and, when they cease to 
do that, they cease to have any claim upon the name 
of true punanle \ t. 

Feesolved, That a party can peril nothing by stand- 
ing by Jaws made to subserve the best interests of 
the State and the people; it perils every thing when it 
does not arraign the transgressors and violators of law. 

Resolved, That, while we have the strongest con- 
fidence in the integrity and patriotic devotion of the 
masses of both these parties, the entire silence of one 
of their conventions concerning the evils of intem- 
perance, and the execution of the criminal laws of 
the State, and the temperance reforms, and the 
doubtful support awarded to any decided measures 
of reform by the other, confirm the fact that, under 
their present management, the temperance cause has 
nothing to hope from either of them, but much to 
fear, and that, though they may honor us with their 
lips, their hearts are far from us. 

Lvesolved, That, while we acknowledge that in other 
days, days of comparative purity, many of these 
leaders, and large portions of these parties, met well 
their obligations to enact wholesome laws on this 
subject, yet we are disheartened, under the painful 
proof that they are both too far fallen to respect their 
own legislation, as shown in the late defeat of our 
constabulary laws; under the combined action of 
their leaders and papers. 

Seesolved, That so long as our own chosen parties, 
with whom we have acted formerly, give such sorrow- 
ful demonstration of corruption, in giving place to 
the uncounted and unmeasured evils of intemper- 
ance, and most of all other ¢rimes growing out of it, 
for the sake of holding or gaining the control of the 
State government, we can no longer act with them, 
eyen when they put up for office our most tried and 
worthy temperance men, since we see such men and 
their principles are slaughtered on the altar of the 
““whiskey-ring,”? when they are brought under the 
dictatorship of the leaders. “So their power is wholly 
lost to our cause, and really given in the end to the 
opposition, 

esolved, That while we desire to pay all needful 
taxation to support our State and national govern- 
ments, and their indebtedness, we are convinced 
there should be a reduction of salaries, fees, and other 
governmental expenses, in proportion as the price of 
gold and labor falls. 

Resolved, That legislation in behalf of private and 
corporation interests often becomes in our State con- 
ducive to the general welfare, yet we protest against 
the superabundance of this kind of legislation, to the 
comparative neglect of the more general industry 
and producing employments of the State. 

PLATFORM, 

1. We hold, with the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States, that the purposes of govern- 
ment are: ** To establish justice; to insure domestic 
tranquillity ; to provide for the common defence ; to 
promote the general welfare,” and thereby secure 
the equality of men before God and the law. 

2. We also hold that, when a government, national 
or State, no longer secures these ends, it is not only 
the right but the duty of the people to institute 
better laws and administration in behalf of the people, 
rather than in behalf of corporations, rings, cliques, 
office-holders, and office-seekers. 

3. It is also the duty of the people, with whom is 
the power, to hold the legislative and administrative 
departments of the government to a strict faithful- 
ness to these, their sworn duties, to enact and exe- 
cute law in a sacred preservation of the rights of the 
people and funds of the government, an honest and 
prompt payment of all national debts, and observance 


of national treaties, 


4. It is equally apparent that, when these noble 
purposes of government are lost sight of by political ‘ 
parties in their struggle to hold or gain ascendency, — 
as is now 80 much the case in this State, leaving our — 
criminal laws comparatively a dead letter on the — 
statute-book, it reveals a state of political corruption — 
alarine to Christian patriots, and portending the — 
speedy destruction of all wholesome government. _ 

5. tt is cardinal with us that in our State thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of innocent victims are 
suffering, unprotected by law, from an illegal rum- 


traffic, gambling, and licentiousness, comparatively 


unrebuked by the officers of the law, because these 
corrupt politicians prefer to have it so rather than 
run the risk of losing their chances of party and per- 
sonal success. 

6. These, and kindred considerations, leave us, as 
true patriots, no alternative but to separate ourselves 
from these corrupt party alliances, until they are 
thoroughly reformed; first, that we may free our- 
selves from all participation in their guilt, and 
second, that we may unite ourselves and our political 
strength to reform the fearful state of things under 
which the humanity of our State literally groans. 


At subsequent meetings the same party — 
nominated the above-mentioned Mr. Pierce 
for Railroad Commissioner, and other persons 
for almost all State and county offices. 

The Labor-Reform party held its State Con- 
vention on January 28, 1870. This meeting— 
the first of the kind for that party—was at- 
tended by one hundred and ninety-five dele- 
gates, representing fifty-one towns and cities 
in the State. Their credentials were carefully 
examined. Besides, the Committee on Cre- 
dentials allowed no delegates to take part in 
the proceedings unless they signed the follow- 
ing pledge: 

We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves on our honor 
as men and citizens, that we take seats in this con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the support of an independent political party, to be 
known as the Labor-Reform party of New Hampshire. 
In doing this we disconnect ourselves from all politi- 
cal parties with which we have heretofore acted, and 
pledge ourselves to support, on the second Tuesday 
hs March, the candidates nominated by this eonyen- 

10n. 

The nature and object of the meeting were 
thus declared by the chairman of the Central 
Committee: ‘After reading the call, Mr. Palmer 
briefly stated that the delegates had come to- 
gether actuated by one common purpose, and 
that was to form an independent political party. 
The object of that party would be the better- 
ment of the condition of the laboring-men of 
New Hampshire.” 

Candidates of the party for State offices 
were nominated by ballot, to wit: Samuel 
Flint for Governor, and H. R. Roberts for 
Railroad Commissioner. A platform was 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, Labor is the sole creator of wealth, and 
money produces nothing, and as every laborer is 
justly entitled to the full proceeds of his own labor 
and skill, it follows, as a simple act of justice, that 
the fruits of his labor shall not be taken from him 
without his own consent ; and, whenever this is done, 
either by foree, by custom, or under forms of law, it 
is a violation of right, and the laborer is justified in 
resisting it by all legal and peaceable means in his 
power; 

And whereas, It is impossible to enrich one class in 
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any community, by operation of law, without makin 
the working-classes correspondingly poor, we deman 
that all special legislation, for the benefit of capitalists 
at the expense of labor, shall be superseded by just 
laws, and that capital shall be made to. bear its full 
share in defraying the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment: therefore, . 

Resolved, By the laboring-men of New Hampshire, 
represented by delegates in this State Convention, 
that we now become an organization to be known as 
the ‘‘ Labor-Reform party of New Hampshire,” for 
the protection and advancement of the interests of 
Jaboring-men, and not for the purpose of aiding in 
any manner the interests of any other political party 
or class of men in this State or nation. 

Zesolved, That we invite and welcome to our organ- 
ization, the mechanic, the farmer, and laboring-men 
of all parties, and. others, regardless of past political 
associations, who sympathize with us, and will sup- 
port our candidates at the polls. 

Resolved, That we make no war upon capital. We 
seek not to despoil the rich of their wealth. Weonly 
ask what belongs to us—the same protection for labor 
that capital enjoys, which will make no one poorer, 
but, on the contrary, add to the wealth and prosperity 
of our country, by pisos within the reach of alla 
home, a fireside, and an altar to defend, cherish, and 
to worship. 

feesolved, That, denouncing the repudiation of our 
national indebtedness as the “sum of all villanies,”’ 
yet we demand that the burden of taxation shall be 
equalized, and its payment shall not be made ina 
manner that shall cause the ‘‘ rich to grow richer, and 
the poor, poorer.”’ 

fiesolved, That we are opposed to donating any 
more of our public lands to railroad monopolies and 
land speculators. 

Resolved, That our national banks are moneyed 
monopolies skilfully contrived to enhance the wealth 
of the few at the expense of the many. 

Resolved, That our United States notes, known as 
“ oreenbacks,’’ are the best paper currency we ever 
had; and we demand their substitution for the na- 
tional-bank notes. 

Resolved, That we demand that the duties on all 
articles that we can neither grow nor produce in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, and other articles of 

eneral use, shall be taken off, and the taxes be drawn 
trom the income of the accumulated capital of the 
country. if 

Resolved, That we denounce as unjust the law 
passed by the last Legislature of New Hampshire, 
which prohibits the poorer classes depositing in the 
savings-banks from receiving over five per cent. an- 
nually, while the capitalists and bankers are obtaining 
from eight to twelve per cent. per annum; thus dis- 
eriminating in favor of the rich; and we demand the 
repeal of said law by the coming Legislature. 

‘Resolved, That we favor the enactment of a law in 
this State prohibiting all incorporated and other 
manufacturing estaolishments from employing fe- 
males and minors more than ten hours per day. 

Resolved, That, in view of the services, sacrifices, 
and patriotic devotion of the soldiers who fought for 
our national unity, and suppressed the late great re- 
bellion, we pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to manifest our appreciation of their sacrifices and 
patriotic devotion in defence of our free institutions. 


The whole number of votes cast in the State 
at the general election of March 8, 1870, was 
67,838; necessary for a choice, 33,920. Stearns 
received 34,424; Bedel 24,992; Flint, 7,363; 
and Barrows 962. Stearns’s majority over all 
was 1,010, 

The vacant seats in the Senate, for which 
no candidate had received a majority, were 

filled by the Legislature. 

The financial condition of the State is “sound 


‘and 1866, but not previously credited. 
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and prosperous.” The aggregate amount of her 
receipts during the year, including $75,034.13 


-cash on hand at the end of May, 1869, was 


$1,123,028.19; of her payments, $1,086,350.23 ; 
thus leaving a surplus of $36,677.96 in the 
Treasury. Within the same period of time the 
revenue of the State was $728,400.19, the ex- 
penditure $369,945.62: the former exceeding 
the latter by $358,454.57. In his last annual 
report, the Treasurer anticipated that ‘the 
revenue would probably be increased during 
the next year, while the expenses would be 
still further reduced.” Almost all of the 
excess of revenue over expenses, namely, 
$357,587.35, was employed in extinguishing as 
much of the principal of State debt. The lia- 
bilities, which on June 1, 1869, amounted to 
$3,136,879.33, at the same date in 1870 were, 
accordingly, $2,817,869.27. All of them bear 
six per cent. currency interest. The floating 
debt consisted entirely of State notes, the last 
of which became due on or before October 1, 
1870. The funded debt is wholly composed of 
outstanding bonds, maturing at various dates 
in succeeding years, the remotest being Sep- 
tember 1, 1889. 

In consideration of the fact that the State 
pays six per cent. interest on her debt, while 
many towns and counties are severally pay- 
ing a higher rate of interest, the Governor 
recommends a reduction of the State tax for 
1870 to the amount of $200,000, in order that 
towns and counties may impose on the people 
of their respective communities a proportion- 
ably higher tax, and thus be enabled to ex- 
tinguish their local debts, without yet adding 
to the burden of taxes now weighing on their 
people. 

Among the items of last year’s revenue set 
down in the Treasurer’s report is $6,193.44, 
collected on claims against the United States. 
With the receipt of this sum, the accounts of 
the State with the Federal Government for 
such claims have been finally closed. She re- 
covered on them above a million dollars: 
all claims, in fact, which she has presented, 
have been allowed, except only a compara- 
tively small amount, which was not allowed, it 
seems, on reasonable grounds. The account 
now stands as follows: 


Claims PNESEN LEG esis ly h, ais eleinjelssed eysie's <'e $1,407,507 45 
Claims for bounty withdrawn.. $874,980 00 
Allowe: 


ae ee ccteccanns ata 1,006,507 45 
—— — $1,381,487 45 


Disallowed ices decid elastase otisthes $26,020 00 


Arms and other military stores not needed 
by the State were turned over to the United 
States, to the amount of $74,862, which was 
accordingly credited to her; $46,870 more 
were also credited for stores which had been 
turned over to the United States in 1864, 1865, 
The 
State indebtedness to the Federal Government 
on that account was hence reduced from $142,- 
241.18, to $20,009.18. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 


the law passed at the previous session, sus- 
pending for five years the annual parade and 
encampment of the militia in May, and in the 
fall, has saved some ten thousand dollars of 
the annual State expenses for military matters. 
The Adjutant-General avers in his report that 
this law is not calculated to benefit the State, 
whose interests are best promoted by maintain- 
ing a well-disciplined force ready for service at 
call on emergency. It hasalso met with disap- 
probation in the militia itself, among both men 
and officers. In response to a callissued by the 
Adjutant-General on August 19, 1870, the offi- 
cers held a numerously-attended meeting on 
the 26th, when they unanimously adopted 
resolutions expressing their views in regard to 
the law, among others, the following: 

Resowed, That it is the spirit of the measure, and 
not the dollars and cents involved, to which we ob- 
ject; but, notwithstanding the action taken by the 

egislature, we will still continue to do our duty 
to the best of our ability, and use our utmost en- 
deavors to sustain the organizations which we have 
the honor to represent, and make them a credit to 
the State. 

The annual enrolment of the militia, as 
made by the clerks of the several towns and 
cities in the State, shows a total of 34,826 for 
1870, against 37,414 for 1869 ; ‘the population 
being set down at 326,899, as by the census of 
1860. 

By a law passed at the session of 1869, to 
take effect from September 15th that year, a 
State tax of one per cent. was laid on the pre- 
miums paid in New Hampshire to foreign in- 
surance companies doing business in the State. 


‘From that date up to January 1, 1870, the 


amount collected on the said tax was $2,628.90, 
besides $500 of license tax. The Governor 
anticipated that about $11,000 would accrue 
from this source to the State revenue in the 
course of the year. Fire, marine, and life in- 
surance companies, incorporated in other 
States, and doing business in New Hampshire, 
are eighty-eight. The amount of their trans- 
actions in the State is quite large, the aggre- 
gate premium paid them in 1869 having 
exceeded one million dollars. About seyen- 
tenths of this sum represented the premiums 
paid to less than a dozen life insurance compa- 
nies, 

The most abundant sources of revenue in 
New Hampshire, after the State tax, are the 
taxes received on railroads and savings-banks, 
During the year 1869 they yielded $224,805.35, 
and $121,684.15, respectively. The railway 
lines running throughoutthe State in all direc- 
tions, and connecting her with the neighboring 
States, are twenty-one. 

The number of savings-institutions in New 
Hampshire is forty-five, seven more than in the 
previous year. At the time of the Bank Com- 
missioners’ report, dated May 12, 1870, there 
were eight other savings-banks which had been 
chartered, but had not yet commenced opera- 
tions. Their resources amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $19,607,098.81, which is $2,839,319.45 


more than in the previous year. The whole 
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sum of deposits in these banks was $18,759,- — 
461.05, showing an increase of $2,379,603.96 


over the deposits of the preceding year. The 


surplus earnings, undivided, were reported to — 


be $830,140.59. The commissioners remarked 


that “the increase in the amount of deposits — 


the past year has been below that of the two 


previous years (of about five per cent.); but — 


add that ‘the average to each depositor was — 


larger than that of any previous year.” 


Three banks of discount had been operating — 


in the State with an aggregate capital of $114,- 
480; up to May 12, 1870, this capital had been 
reduced by $62,508, and two of them were 
closing. 

The charitable institutions are well cared 
and provided for by the State. The New 
Hampshire Insane Asylum on April 30, 1869, 
commenced the year with 237 patients, of whom 


116 were men and 121 were women. The 
number since admitted to April 30, 1870, has ~ 


been 180—74 men and56 women—making the 
whole number under care during the year, 367; 
91 persons—53 men and 88 women—hayve 
been discharged, and 12 men and 11 women 
have died. The new year commences with 253 
under care—125 men and 128 women. The 
admissions exceeded those of the preceding 
year by 85; the discharges by 20; and the 
mortality by 1. Of those discharged, 37 had 
recovered—22 men and 15 women; 84 were in 
various degrees improved—18 men and 16 


women; and 20—13 men and 7 women—had — 


not improved. As to age, there were two pa- 
tients under 15 years, one over 80; of the older 
class, 5 were between 70 and 80 years old, 14 
between 60 and 70, and 12 between 50 and 60. 
The receipts of the asylum during the year, 
including the board paid for private, city, and 
county patients, and the appropriation for in- 
digent patients, amounted to $72,032.50; ex- 
penses in the same period of time were $71,- 
944.37, 

For the blind and deaf-mutes of the State 
annual appropriations are respectively made 
by the Legislature, 

The State Reform School also is in a most 


satisfactory condition with regard both to its — 


management and the progress made by its in- 
mates in their literary and industrial education. 
The superintendent and treasurer state their 
nuwaber and time of commitment as follows: 


Boys, Girls, Total. 


In the school April 30, 1869.......... 91 15 106 
Committed since; incinessae Jets foote 44 5 49 
Remaining in the school April 80, 

phos (1 eye se Rd SR i ta dr 83 10 93 


Average time of detention of children dis- 
charged in 1869~70, 2 years 15 days. ‘' The 
boys have a separate school from the girls, and 
both must attend. They are taught ‘reading, 
from primer to fifth reader, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy; grammar, writing in copy-books, and 
progressive spelling.” The usual public exam- 
ination in this establishment took place last 


ee ee ay ee 
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year on April 13th, a large number of specta- 
tors being present to witness it. ‘‘The exer- 
cises were in the rudiments of education, 


singing, and declamation,” all of which were 


thought to reflect great credit on both pupils 
and teachers. The children are made to spend 
most of the time in learning and executing 
profitable work of various kinds, which, jas it 
isintended for their future benefit, is of some 
use to the State at present. Their moral edu- 
cation is also carefully attended to. Among 


_ the offences for which they were committed 


during last year, the following seem worthy 
of mention: ‘Attempt to set fire, 1; barn- 
burning, 1; house and shop breaking, 12; 
stealing, 21.” Previous to May, 1869, 2 juve- 
nile offenders had been committed for “ stealing 
letters from the post-office,” and 9 for ‘ horse- 
stealing.” The receipts of this establishment 
from May 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870, were $18,- 
072.99, including above $8,000 paid for board 
of children, and $8,000 appropriated by the 
Legislature; the expenses during the same 
time were $15,257. By a law of 1868, the 
price of the weekly board for children was 
increased from one to two dollars. 

The receipts from the labor of convicts in 
the State-prison for the year ending April 30, 
1870, were: in shoe-shop, $4,190.48; in cabi- 
net-shop, $21,546.28. The Governor says, in 
his message: ‘The experience of the year 
leads to the conclusion that, with proper man- 
agement, the prison may be made not only 
self-supporting, but also a source of considera- 
ble revenue to the State.” The number of 
convicts in confinement on May 1, 1870, was 
118, of whom 111 were men and 7 women. 
The number received on warrants from courts 
from May 1, 1869, to April 30, 1870, was 32. 
Those discharged, or removed during the same 
time were: pardoned by the Governor and 
Council, 15; by the President, 3; discharged 
by expiration of sentence, and under the 
commutation law, 20; deceased, 2; execu- 
ted, 1; escaped, 1; removed to asylum, 1; in 
all, 43. ; 

For the purpose of ascertaining the variety 
and extent of the resources of her soil, a geo- 
logical survey of the State was ordered and 
provided for by the Legislature at the session 
of 1868. This work having now been two 
years in progress, the State geologist has ma- 
terial sufficient on hand for the publication of 
anew topographical map of New Hampshire. 
In his second annual report he says: ‘ Your 
geologist is prepared to recommend that meas- 
ures be taken, immediately at the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to cause a new map 
of the State to be engraved on copper—the 
plates to be the property of the State, and thus 
available hereafter as well as for immediate 
use.” Together with his last report he pub- 
lished a ‘map illustrating the distribution of 
granite, and the progress of triangulation in 
New Hampshire.” The publication of the new 
topographical map was proposed to the Gen- 
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eral Court at the session of June, 1870, but 
they indefinitely postponed the matter. 

The Legislature adjourned on July 2, 1870, 
haying sat one month. Of the numerous laws 
enacted at this session, the greatest part were 
of small or local interest. ‘The most impor- | 
tant were: acts to enable towns to bond their 
debt at a gold-bearing rate of interest; to es- 
tablish a Board of Agriculture; to establish a 
Normal School; to enable towns to abolish 
school districts; and to prevent the ‘ water- 
ing’ of capital stock in corporations.” 

NEW JERSEY. The Legislature of New Jer- 
sey assembled in Trenton, on Tuesday, January 
11th, and adjourned on Thursday, March 17th, 
thus making the session the shortest that had 
been held in twenty years. The principal 
laws enacted were the following: An act au- 
thorizing the United Railroad Companies to 
consolidate with other companies; an act to 
allow canal and railroad companies to insure 
freight; an act to consolidate Jersey City, 
Hudson City, and other towns in Hudson 
County; an act to relieve the Erie Railway 
Company from municipal taxation; an act to 
enable the Erie Railway Company to build a 
branch road; and a joint resolution in favor of 
Congress making Jersey City a port of entry. 
Among the prominent measures which failed 
were an act to give to Jersey City a right to 
tax the property of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany in that city, and an act to incorporate 
the National Railway, a proposed line of road 
between New York and Philadelphia. The 
question of adopting the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was 
introduced and a ratification refused ; the fol- 
lowing being the wording of the joint resolu- 
tion which was adopted, and which was signed 
by the Governor on the 15th of February : 


Joint Resolution rejecting the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, known as the Fifteenth Amendment. 

1. Bett resolved by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, That the Legislature 
of this State refuse to ratify, and do hereby reject, 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed at the third session of the Fortieth 
Congress, by a resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, to the several State Legisla- 
tures ; said amendment being in the following words, 
to wit: 

ArricLE XV. Suc. 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

2. Resolved, That the right to regulate suffrage is 
one of the reserved rights of the States, and the at- 
tempt to vest this power in Congress is revolution- 
ary, and destructive of our present form of govern- 
ment. ; 

The question of Chinese labor excited much 
attention, caused by the importation of a num- 
ber of Chinamen to work in the laundry at 
Belleville. The opposition to their employ- 
ment was very bitter, but it did not show it- 
self in the form of deeds of violence, and the 
experiment has proved a success. 


There was no State election, as the State 
officers are elected for two years, and those 
chosen in 1869 will serve until the election 
heldin 1871. Onthe 8th of November elections 
were held for Congressmen and members of 


. the Legislature, resulting in the choice of three 


Republicans and two Democrats as members 
of Congress, and in giving to the Republicans 
a majority in the State Legislature, which is 
constituted as follows: 

Senate, House, Joint Ballot. 


Republicans.......... 12 b4 46 
Democrats .........05 9 26 85 
‘ Rep. majority..... 3 8 11 


The joint use of the Bergen Tunnel by dif- 
ferent railway companies has at different times 
been the cause of much trouble on account of 
quarrels between rival companies. On the 2d 
of December the disagreements of the Erie and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
way Companies culminated in what is known as 
the “tunnel war.” The officers of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railway attempted 
to make a connection with the tracks through 
the tunnel by means of a new switch, and 
workmen were employed in laying down the 
“frog,” when a construction car of the Erie 
Company was run upon it and left there, thus 
stopping the work and preventing the passage 
of trains. Large bodies of workmen were 
collected by the officers of the rival corpora- 
tions. Many hours’ travel was suspended on 
both roads, and a fight was imminent. The 
Governor of the State was summoned, and it 
was only when he proposed to take possession 
of the tunnel and compel a resumption of busi- 
ness that a compromise was effected, pending 
the decision of the courts. 

At the last meeting of the Legislature, it was 
directed that all State officers, with whom it 
had been customary to make reports either to 
the Legislative or Executive departments of 
the government, should, thereafter, report to 
the Executive, annually, all business pertaining 
to their respective departments for the pre- 
ceding year, closing on the 81st day of Octo- 
ber. This law had the effect of confining re- 
ports for 1870 to a period of eleven months, 
inasmuch as the time embraced in previous 
reports included the month of November. 

The financial condition of the State is very 
satisfactory. 

The receipts for eleven months ending Octo- 


Deri, JOU wera. dan tenet a $631,303 66 
Thel@ishursementa ys... 5.0% eee ee 562,123 T1 
Legving. a surmlus Of vscaclescsinceasdosmasicdhen ++ $69,179 95 


The principal items of receipts were: 
From United Companies..................0005 $298,128 96 


Dividends of Railroad Companies, ..... 28,270 00 
‘* Interest on Railroad Bonds............. 37,864 10 
“* Morris and Essex’ Railway............. 48,795 31 
“| New Jersey Centralas; vi... ilselas ck 43,551 20 
Mad piperion BORICES, .c. Ja. n'a tinea ban ek ven 76,500 00 
‘© All other sources 09 


TOE ewwress-dsf prep aadaheeeeaet $631,303 66 
The War Fund had an unexpended balance 
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of $1,426.81 on the Ist of December, 1869, and 
during the year it received $365,030.42, mak- 
ing a total of $366,457.23. The disbursements 
were $365,379.73, leaving a balance of $1,- 
067.50. aver. ‘ ; 


The ontstanding indebtedness of the State 
(War Fund), on the 3ist of October, was.. $2,996,200 00 
From which deduct assets.................. “1,115,605 42 


Leaving an indebtedness beyond assets... $1,880,594 58 


The “State Fund,” comprised as it is of © 
bonds and stocks of railway companies, county 
bonds, etc., now amounts to $1,587,370.44. 

If to this amount be added the sum in the 
hands of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, an aggregate of $2,702,975.86 is had, or 
an amount more than sufficient to cancel the 
entire obligations of the State of all kinds. — 
The “School Fund” has received during the 


7.7) 


Leaving on hand............s..sseeceeees $4,637 97 


There were enrolled in the public schools — 
of the State during the year 161,683 pupils, or — 
nearly one-fifth of the entire population of the 
State. The total number of children in the 
State between the ages of five and eighteen 
is 258,227. The total number of children at- 
tending private schools was 82,447, making, 
with those in the public schools, an aggregate 
of 194,130, or nearly four-fifths of all the chil- 
dren in the State between the ages named. 
The Farnum School at Beyerly had 281 pupils. 
This institution has not only been self-sus- 
taining, but, by its surplus earnings, has en- 
abled the State to become possessed of build- — 
ings and grounds which are now valued at — 
$125,000, and are well located, and adapted to — 
the purposes of their erection. 

The Normal School has numbered 292 
pupils during the year. No better attesta- 
tion of the benefits flowing from this institu- 
tion can be furnished, perhaps, than is con- 
tained in the fact of a constant and full demand — 
by the school districts of the State for teachers — 
from its well-educated and disciplined gradu-_ 
ates. . aan 
The State Lunatic Asylum is entirely in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of the State, 
and enlarged accommodations for the insane 
are imperatively demanded. q 

The management of the State-prison has — 
been remarkably successful, but more room is 
required, and the construction of the new 
wing is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The expense of maintaining the prisoners for ; 

the period of ten months was................ $61,742 51 


The earnings were: coilt Lo. eh. da dhgtcuede t 58,331 67 
Showing. deficit of 4. tcc <sasusthibeos $3,410 84 


The State Reform School at Jamesburg is 
accomplishing good results. 

The militia of New Jersey is a matter of 
State pride, and the entire number of com- 
pany organizations authorized by law is now 
complete, save in certain counties that. have 
omitted to avail themselves of the privilege of 
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raising at least one company. The cost of 
_ maintaining the militia for the year was $26,- 
126.55. Under the present law it is claimed 
that the State has “‘a compact, well-officered, 
drilled, and disciplined body of men, availa- 
ble at any time, for effectual service.” 

The pilot system of the State is in the hands 
of a Board of Commissioners. The number of 
pilots of all kinds licensed by the State is 57; 
number of pilot-boats, 6; number of vessels 
piloted during the year, 1,228. 

The following is the census of New Jersey 
for the years 1860 and 1870: : 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860 
Mila ntien. is. 3). neteweises 14,093 11,786 
MDE SGD ovis sin «yale « > Sluie ha sis 30,122 21,618 
MESSER LUN SCO |r 01s sj«.2,6,0's,e1alp sare 53,638 49,739 
Wamtewwe. fsck eee te 46,038 84,457 
Cape May... 8,349 7,130 
Cumberland. 34,665 22,605 
Hgsex ....... 143,840 98,877 
Gloucester... 21,562 18,444 
Hudson.......... 129,068 62,717 
FETE GORE ONE. cieisis.«(cis'0 a\e.ejc/0/s,0 36,963 33,654 
WMerGetiis ocsidsshiats aaplee «alle 46,386 87,419 
IMTGTOS OXE eit oFsbe Boe ncisie 44 870 34,812 
Mowmouths, oo yee. sc sce cess: 46,196 39,346 
IMoerig: 21 Che oad. OAL 43,137 34,677 
13,630 11,176 
46,416 29.013 
59) 22,458 
23,510 22,057 
23,168 23,846 
41,865 27,780 
338 28,483 
905,794 672,035 


NEW YORK. When the Legislature of 
New York assembled at Albany in January, 
1870, its political complexion had entirely 
changed from that of the preceding year. It 
now consisted of 18 Democrats and 14 Repub- 
licans in the Senate, and 72 Democrats and 56 
Republicans in the Assembly. One of its first 
acts was the adoption of a resolution with- 
drawing the assent of the State to the ratifica- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. The preamble recited the amend- 
ment and the action of Congress in proposing 
its ratification by the preceding Legislature, 
together with the fact that it had not yet 
become a part of the Constitution, and the 
resolution itself was as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the above-recited concurrent 
resolution be, and it hereby is, repealed, rescinded, 
and annulled. 

And be it further resolved, That the Legislature of 
the State of New York refuses to ratify the above-re- 
cited proposed fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and withdraws absolutely 
any expression of consent heretofore given thereto or 
ratification thereof. 

And be it further resolved, That the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions and 

reamble to the Secretary of State of the United 
Bates, at Washington, and to every member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the Governors of the several States. 


Among the acts of the session was a new 
excise law which provides for the appointment 
of three commissioners in each city and town 
to grant licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. 
In incorporated villages these commissioners 
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consist of three members of the Board of Trus- 
tees; in towns, they consist of the supervisors 
and justices of the peace; in cities, with the 
exception of New York and Brooklyn, they 
are appointed by the mayors, and in the two 
cities named they are nominated by the mayors, 
and confirmed by the Boards of Aldermen, The 
restrictions upon the granting of licenses are 
contained in the following sections of the law: 


Szorron 4. The Board of Excise in cities, towns, 
and villages, shall have power to grant licenses to 
any poe or persons of good moral character, who 
shall be approved by them, permitting him and them 
to sell and dispose of, at any one named place within 
such city, town, or village, strong end spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, and beer, in quantities less than 
five gallons at a time, upon receiving a license fee to 
be fixed in their discretion, and which shall not be 
less than thirty nor more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Such licenses shall only be granted on writ- 
ten application to the said board, signed by the ap- 

licant or applicants, specifying the place for which 
icense is asked, and the name or names of the appli- 
cant or applicants, and of every person interested or 
to be interested in the business, to authorize which 
the license shall be used. Persons not licensed may 
keep, and, in quantities not less than five gallons at 
a time, sell and dispose of, strong and spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, and beer, provided that no part 
thereof shall be drunk or used in the building, gar- 
den, or enclosure communicating with, or in any 
public street or place contiguous to, the building in 
which the same may be so kept, disposed of, or sold. 

Src. 5. Licenses granted as in this act provided 
shall not authorize any person or persons to expose 
for sale, or sell, give away, or dispose of, any strong 
or spirituous liquors, wines, ale, or beer, on any day 
between the hours of one and five o'clock in the 
morning, and all places licensed as aforesaid shall be 
closed and kept closed between the hours aforesaid. 

Sxo. 6. The act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the metropolitan 
police district of the State of New York,’’ passed 
April 14, 1866, is hereby repealed, and the provisions 
of the act passed April 16, 1867, except where the 
same are inconsistent, or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be taken and construed as a 
part of this act, and be and remain in full force and 
effect throughout the whole of this State. 


The law providing for the registration of 
legal voters was repealed for all parts of the 
State, excepting the city of New York, where it 
was left in force. Anew election law was framed 
but not passed. New charters were adopted 
for the cities of Albany and New York. 

The New-York city charter effects a com- 
plete return to self-government for that great 
municipality, all-commissions appointed at the 
State capital being done away with. The 
mayor, common council, consisting of alder- 
men and assistant-aldermen, corporation coun- 
sel, and comptroller, are elected by the people 
of the city, the aldermen being chosen on a 
general ticket and not by districts. The 
Street and Aqueduct Departments are con- 
solidated in a Department of Public Works, 
and a Department of Docks is created. There 
is also a Department of Public Parks, a Fire 
Department, Health Department, and Police 
Board. The heads of all the different depart- 
ments are appointed by the mayor. The De- 
partment of Charities and Corrections remains 
substantially unchanged. While the charter 
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was pending in the Legislature, it received the 
pavbare of barly all classes, the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation of New York presenting a memorial 
for its adoption, and a large number of the 
wealthiest citizens signing a petition for the 
same object. It finally passed the House by a 
vote of 116 to 5, and in the Senate received 30 
votes, and only 2 were cast against it. The 
Board of Supervisors of the county of New 
York was abolished by a separate bill, and 
there is no longer any distinction kept up be- 
tween the city and county government. The 
provisions of the charter were speedily carried 
into effect by the mayor, and seemed to meet 
with general approval. 

The question of authorizing some plan by 
which rapid transit through the city of New 
York could be attained occupied considerable 
attention, and many schemes were submitted, 
none of which were adopted. A bill, for what 
was known as the Arcade Railroad beneath 
the surface of Broadway, passed both Houses, 
but was vetoed by the Governor, on account 
of the extraordinary power given to the corpo- 
rators over the streets and adjoining property, 
and the general impracticability of the plan. 

As usual, several bills were introduced, 
granting aid to railroads, and passed both 
Houses, only to be arrested by the veto of the 
Governor. The sum involved in these ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000. 

Matters connected with public education re- 
ceived considerable attention in the Legisla- 
ture, and an act was passed for the completion 
of the school system, putting all the educa- 
tional institutions of the State under the con- 
trol of a department of the government. An 
effort was made to secure the repeal of the 
clause of the New-York tax levy of 1869, for 
the aid of charity schools, but without success. 
The number of school-houses in the State is 
11,705; the number of children attending 
public schools, 1,029,955; number of students 
attending normal schools, 4,734. The finances 
of the Department of Public Instruction, for 
the fiseal year ending September 30th, are ex- 
hibited in the following statement: 


Total receipts from all sources, inclnding 

balance on hand at the beginning of the 
Le ene lara epee Sy Sl idl $10,919,466 45 
Total Gxpenditares oo 625. sed. 8. ea bot'e 9,929,462 92 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages..... .... 6,501,173 87 

Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, 
1,980,546 70 


AIG AMIEL. . Coe rovers nee Se cetes cs 
The estimated value of school-houses and 

roe ne ee eee Pe ae 20,417,329 00 

The condition of the canals of the State oc- 
eupied a good deal of attention, both in the 
Legislature and the general community. The 
Commercial Union, which was an association 
of merchants and others interested in the sub- 
ject, was formed in October, 1869, for the 
avowed purpose of securing reform in the 
management of these great public works. A 
convention was held by members of this body 
and other delegates, at Rochester, on the 19th 
of January. Many speeches were made de- 
manding reforms in the repairing and the gen- 


the existence of our canals; to suggest a remedy for 


eral management of the canals, the prevaili 
spirit of which was embodied in the follow: 
resolutions : titsatinoD “odd nai sete 
iit uitistegs Ge sraier old ae 
Whereas, The prosperi ‘wealth, and importance 
of the State of er Yor ‘are mainly due to its — 
canals and the wisdom that projected them ; and the 
necessity for the great water-ways, to transport the 
commerce of the West and to develop the resourees _ 
of our own State, was never greater than at the pres- — 
ent time; and Reipere vt 
eas, Owing to official mismanagement and 
dishonesty under the contraet system, by which the 
canals have sunk almost to decay, and owing to the 
unwise adoption of high tolls, which has diverted the © 
trade from the canals and State, ¢ e great public 
works are falling into decay and becoming inefficient, 
unsafe, expensive, and ruinous, instead of becoming 
every year more useful, convenient, flourishing, and — 
popular; and Z row Onob 
hereas, This convention, called by the Commer- 
cial Union, and composed of all those persons in ~ 
every section of our State engaged in commerce, di- — 
rectly or indirectly associated with the canals, is as- _ 
sembled to consider the foregoing matters and pro- 
claim the feelings of the people regarding the mis- 
government, errors, and corruptions, which threaten 


therefore be it i 
Resolved, That this convention is of the unanimous 
opinion that upon the preservation of our canals and 
increase of their trade depends the future-prosperity 
of our State. 3 
Resolved, That the present system of repairing 
canals by contract is wholly inefficient and grossly 
corrupt; and that such contract system and laws cre- 
ating it, and the outstanding contracts under it, must 
be abolished, if the canals and their trade are to be 
preserved. ca. 
Resolved, That the canals must be immediately put 
in a state of efficient repair, and power must be given 
to State officers for that purpose, and such a system 
for repairing the canals must be adopted as shall pro- 
bit against the possibility of disastrous breaks and — 
elays. ; 4 
‘Rsolbed; That the canal tolls on such freight as is 
competed for by other routes of transportation must be 
reduced to such rates as will make such competition 
impossible, and secure all such freight to our canals. 
solved, That the necessary improvement of the 
canals would lead naturally, and without great loss, 
to improvement in the general system of canal navi- 
gation. 
Resolved, That the canals must be put and kept at 
all times needful in such a condition as shall insure 
safety, certainty, and speedy transportation, and that 
such official and legislative action should be had as 
will pr oe such transportation and increase the — 
trade of the canals to their full capacity. 
Resolved, That the State Central Committee of the 
Commercial Union be and are hereby requested and 
authorized to prepare and present to the Legislature 
immediately a bill framed so as to secure the benefits 
and improvements above enumerated; and that such 
committee, on behalf of this union and of this con- 
vention, and of the people, and their interests through- 
out the State herein represented, urge the passage of 
such bill or bills, and take all active measures in re- 
lation thereto, to secure. preservation and improve- 
ment of the State canals. ‘ 
Resolved, That inasmuch as the demands of the — 
Breen constitution require the payment of the canal — t 
ebt within the next six years, we believe that the 
true interests of the State require that the said debt 
be funded to an extent over a period of not less than 
eighteen years, in order that the toll-sheet may be — 
redivided to a point which will retain the business, 
which, under the present excessive toll-sheet, is 
being forced into other channels. 


existing evils, and to ask for a speedy relief thereof: 
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Soon after, a bill was introduced in the 
Senate and carried through the Legislature, 
abolishing the Contracting Board ahd the 
whole system of repairing the canals by con- 
tract. Under the provisions of this act, per- 
sons already haying contracts could surrender 
them, and the Canal Board, on the recom- 
-mendation of the Canal Commissioners, could 
at any time “cancel and annul any contract or 
contracts for repairs of the canals heretofore 
made, by a resolution to be entered in the 
minutes of the said board.” The duty of keep- 
ing the canals in repair, and superintending 
their general condition, is imposed upon this 
same Canal Board. Not only was the waste- 
‘ful system of repairing the canals by contract 
done away with, but the tolls on the most 
important articles transported were reduced 
50 per cent. Provision was also made for the 
settlement of claims against the State on ac- 
count of the canals. A beginning was thus 
made for a reform in the management of these 
works which had been loudly called for during 
many years. The Commercial Union did not 
remain satisfied with what was thus far ac- 
complished, but issued an address to the peo- 
ple in June, and in July held a second conven- 
tion at Rochester, which adopted a large num- 
ber of resolutions demanding still further im- 
provements. 

The canals of the State are now 900 miles 
long in the aggregate, and connect the great 
lakes, by way of Buffalo and Oswego, with the 
Hudson River at Albany. The tolls are 
pledged by the constitution for the specific 
purpose of paying, first, for their maintenance, 
supervision, and management; second, the in- 
debtedness of the State on their account; 
third, to reimburse the Treasury for the taxa- 
tion upon the people; and fourth, for the sup- 
port of the government. The tonnage of mer- 
chandise carried through them in 1869 ex- 
ceeded by over 1,000,000 tons the capacity of 
all the vessels entered at the ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. The tolls'the same 
year amounted to $1,278,507.52. The principal 
rival lines of transportation are the Erie and 
the New York Central Railroads. The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of the total ton- 
nage movement over the New York State ca- 
nals, New York Central Railroad, and Erie 
Railway, each from 1860 to 1869, inclusive: 


New York State |New York Cent’] 


Canals, Railroad. Erie Railway. 
YEAR. 
Tons moved one|Tons moved one|Tons moved one 
mile, mile, mile, 
SOU aanie'sais'roie 809,524,596 199,231,392 214,084,395 
Po lre stars ole cies 863,623,507 237,392,974 251,350,127 
1862. .| 1,123,548,4380 296,963,492 351,092,285 
BSG vy ci civete' »)s 1,034,130,023 812,195,796 403,670, 861 
ROO iew aieyere =! 871,835,150 314,081,410 422,013,644 
1865. 848,915,779 264,993,626 888,557,213 
Henge eS. 1,012448,034 | 331,075,547 | 478,485,772 
HOO tes cins ocnis 958,362,953 362,180,606 549,888,422 
MSGSn. nore se 1,033,751 ,268 366,199,786 595,699,225 
ABOR Aas ccs 919,153,611 474,419,726 817,829,190 
9,469,793,423 | 3,158,734,355 | 4,619,790,173 
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The following shows the cost of construc- 
tion and equipment of the three lines: 


Miles. 
New-York State Canals $80,710,882 900 
New-York Central Railroad... 37,603,697 593 
Brie-Railway its. vnc ceutsesaer messes 65,131,959 823 


$183,446,488 2,316 
The total number of tons moved one mile 
on all the canals and railroads in the State, in 
the ten years from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, was 
19,662,593,782; of this amount the canals, 
with an average season of less than seven and 
one-half months in each year, transported 
48.2, per cent., or very nearly one-half, and 
all the railroads, in operation the whole time, 
transported 51,8, per cent. In several of these 
years the canals transported more freight in the 
seven and one-half months than all the railroads 
in the State did in the whole twelve months. 
The following is a statement showing the 
total amount of work done during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1870; also, the 
amount of work remaining to be done on all 
existing contracts upon the New-York State 
canals under supervision of the Engineer De- 
partment: 


Am/’t done dur’g|Am’t remaining 
RUAN (D9 CARRE, fiscal year. e to be done. 
EETIO Fe woe ena cctelewee.e Ceara $805,195 22 | $834,649 22 
Champlainy:s 50! Yor -.desietoetss 218,204 29 | 203,785 00 
Black River....... 4a Jone ipa ge 53,956 00 23,471 23 
COE Risso nists conenoodticanSec 40,589 69 | 154,747 %5 
Chenango nec. ooeedeat sss 83,146 46 33,722. 25 
CRemun or o. Wewarptetopsesete cies "0,846 60 28,222 90 
Cayuga and Seneca........... 56,865 '%5 18,601 00 
Baldwinsville. .0)..cs0.ce0b.6 8,912 70 
Genesee Valley..............- 186,834 57 65,320 00 
Total for ordinary and extraor- 
dinary repairs.............. $1,549,553 25!$1,361,919 35 


The canal debt, amounting to over $9,000,-. 
000, will all fall due in 1878, or sooner. A. 
bill passed the Legislature for the funding of’ 
this indebtedness, but, being submitted to the 
people for their approval at the election in 
November, it was rejected. The question of 
devising some means for navigating the canals 
by steam has attracted much attention, but has: 
not found a solution. 

Under the provisions of the new judiciary 
article of the constitution, an election was. 
held on the 17th of May for a chief justice and 
six associate justices of the Court of Appeals,, 
each party being allowed to put only four can- 
didates for associate justices in the field. The 
Republicans met at Rochester on the 28th of 
April, and nominated Henry R. Selden for 
Chief Justice, and Charles J. Folger, Charles 
Andrews, Charles Mason, and Robert 8. Hale, 
for Associates. They also adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Republican party of New York 
is determined to preserve the purity of the judicial 
office, and that we present to the people of the State 
our candidates for Judges of the Court of Appeals, 
with the confidence that they will bring to their offices 
the high qualifications of mind and character which 
those should possess who, in the court of last resort, 
interpret laws which affect the property, the life, and 
the liberty of the citizen. 

Teesolved, That while we recognize that this is not 
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the place to make a declaration of political princi- 
ples, we think it a proper occasion to express our 
confidence in the economical Administration and our 
admiration for the illustrious soldier and patriot who 
is at its head, and we heartily pledge ourselves to 
sustain him in his efforts to restore economy 1n our 
affairs, to raise the credit of the Government, and to 
secure the administration of equal laws in all our re- 
lations and liberties. 


The Democrats nominated Sandford EK. Church 
for Chief Justice, and William F, Allen, Martin 
Grover, Rufus W. Peckham, and Charles A. 
Rapallo, for Associates, and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That while we deem it improper in a 
purely judicial convention to put forth a seat of 
political principles, yet we regard it as a fitting occa- 
sion to declare that the high mission of the Demo- 
cratic party has been and is to maintain and uphold 
a fearless and incorruptible judiciary, faithful to the 
constitution and true to the high offices of justice, 
and that faithful to this mission we present to the 
electors of the State the candidates this day nomi- 
nated, as men conforming to the severest standard of 
judicial integrity and purity, and fitted to sustain and 
elevate the character of our highest court, strengthen 
it as a bulwark of the constitution, and of the liber- 
ties of citizens. 


The election resulted in the choice of the 
entire Democratic ticket, and Folger and An- 
drews, of the Republican nominees. The en- 
tire vote cast for Chief Justice was 391,473, of 
which Church received 239,685, and Selden 
151,788, making the former’s majority 87,897. 
The difference in the number of votes received 
by the other candidates of the two parties was 
nearly as great. 

The regular Democratic Convention for the 
nomination of State officers was held at Roch- 
ester on,the 21st of September. John T. Hoff- 
man was renominated for Governor, Allen O, 
Beach for Lieutenant-Governor; Asher P. 
Nichols for Comptroller, John D. Furey and 
George W. Chapman for Canal Commissioners, 
and Solomon Scheu for State-Prison Inspector. 
The platform adopted was as follows: 


feesolved, That the present Federal Administration 
has eome short of the expectations of its own friends 
and of its obligations to the people, and fails to com- 
mand public confidence. Its inability to devise an 
intelligent financial policy and the restoration of a 
sound currency; its failure to relieve the internal 
revenue system of oppressive and complicated fea- 
tures; its neglect to reform the tariff so as to avoid 
favoritism to the few at the expense of the many ; its 
enormous gifts to capitalists of the public lands, 
wasting the common property of the people; its re- 
tention in office of unworthy men; its maintenance 
of taxes to an extent largely in excess of the amount 
necessary to pay the interest on the public debt, and 
the expenses of the Government ; its feeble and un- 
defined foreign policy, and the undisguised want of 
harmony between the Executive and Congress, are 
proofs of its incapacity to manage our public affairs 
for the public good, while its efforts to interfere im- 
properly with the States, and to hinder immigrants 
from other lands from assuming the obligations 
of citizens, and its use of military foree in many 
instances for the purpose of overawing voters, is an 
evidence of its willingness to degrade the rights 
of the people and to violate the sound principles of 
free government, 

feesolved, That our tariff of duties, like all taxes, 
should have the one only lawful purpose of obtaining 
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necessary revenue, and that the present system of 
favoritism, miscalled protection, laying taxes for the 
special benefit of a few capitalists, 1s simple robbery 
of the rest of the people, and that, except in so far 
as the legitimate expenses of the Government may 
require, fee trade is the true polivy, of the country. 

Resolved, That we demand the simplification of our 
system of internal revenue, the abolition of useless 
and inquisitorial taxes, and the reduction of the 
whole volume of taxation now in excess of the wants 
of the Government and the exigencies of the public 
credit. 

Resolved, That a well-regulated license system has 
been demonstrated to be in the interest of temperance 
and good morals, and that prohibition, whether by 
State or local legislation, is in violation of personal 
rights. : 

P aeasinell That the past history of the radical party 
warrants us in denouncing the recent acts of Congress, 
interfering with State elections and intimidating for- 
eigners seeking citizenship, as part of a vast scheme 
of usurpation and tyranny intended to suppress the 
right of free elections and to ep the corrupt 
rulers at Washington against the will of the aa geo 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the downfall of the 
imperial dynasty of France, and trust that on its 
ruins a republic will be firmly established; and we 
express the earnest hope that the people of Germany, 
having by heroic bravery and brilliant achievements 
of arms shown their overwhelming power and re 
to resist and repel the assaults of their enemies, will 
establish, on an enduring basis, theirown unity under 
one nationality, maintaining in Central Europe the 
cause of civilization and progress. 

Resolved, That our sympathies and our hopes are 
with Ireland, Cuba, and with all subject dependen- 
cies everywhere which seek to be relieved from a 
domination alien to their soil and hostile to the in- 
terests of their people, and that we condemn the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government in withholding from 
Cuba all moral support, and actively aiding its ene- 
mies. 

Resolved, That the importation into the United 
States of bodies of Asiatics, held in bondage by con- 
tractors accustomed to abject obedience and a low 
rate and scale of personal comfort, is detrimental to 
the dignity and happiness of the laboring classes, and 
dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the State. 

Resolved, That in the case of those American citi- 
zens recently convicted of a violation of our neutral- 
ity laws and now suffering imprisonment therefor, 
the laws of justice and the important objects of the 
law having been attained, we believe that at this 
time an extension of clemency would be consistent 
with the dignity of our Government and its regard 
for international obligations. 

Resolved, That as many of the issues which have 
divided good citizens in the past are now settled, we 
invite all conservative citizens, irrespective of former 
political differences, to unite with us in securing 
the ascendency in the Government of the rinciple 
on which it was established, and which, while sus- 
tained by the majority of the American people, se- 
cured peace and prosperity for all. 


The Republican Convention was held in the 
same city just one week later, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 


The Republicans of the State of New York, in con- 
vention assembled, report to the people the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the national Administration under 
President Grant has in all respects kept faith with 
the people, and fully canine its title to their con- 
fidence and support by reducing the national debt by 
the unparalleled financial achievement of paying in 
eighteen months, in addition to all accruing interest 
$120,000,000 of principal; by restoring the national 
credit at home and abroad, and with ‘rapid strides 
bringing near the restoration of specie payment; by 
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largely increasing the revenue of the country under 
diminished taxation through the honest enforcement 
of the laws, and at the same time greatly decreasing 
the expenses of the Government and of the collection 
of the reyenue; by providing for the relief of the 
people from eighty millions of existing taxation and 
so limiting the subjects of revenues as to lighten the 
burdens of all classes of the people; by maintaining 
honorable peace with all,nations, while carefully vin- 
dicating our own rights and advancing the name and 
honor of the American people among the nations of 
the earth; by so dealing with the Indian tribes as to 
avert the chronic wars which have hitherto drawn 
deeply from the blood and treasure of the country; 
by providing a system for funding the national debt 
by which its interest will be largely diminished and 
ajust portion of the burden carried over to the fast- 
growing population of the future; by encouraging, 
and finally securing the adoption of that constitu- 
tional amendment by which the rights and liberties 
of all classes of citizens, without regard to past con- 
ditions, are placed by the fundamental law on a foot- 
ing of equality ; by completing the reconstruction of 
the rebel States by measures designed to secure 
justice to all, permanent peace to the country, and 
these it has done without display, but with a firm 
and quiet hand that gives promise, by continued 
progress in the same direction, of sure prosperity 
and happiness to the country. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of the United States 
of America send congratulations to the United States 
of Germany, and heartily join with our German 
brethren in rejoicing at the righteous victories of the 
Fatherland, and fondly trust that the brave people 
who have given a republic to France may soon 
establish free institutions in their own country. 

Resolved, That we have seen, with unmingled joy, 
a new republic of France, and the overthrow of the 
imperial rule and the swift destruction of a usurper’s 
elaim to dynastic power. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with the 

eople of Cuba in their struggle for liberty against a 
erates government, in whose administration they 
have no share. 

Resolved, That the Democratic State administration 
has not shown itself entitled to the confidence or 
support of the people of this State, because it has put 
itself into the hands of the close and irresponsible 
political corporation which has so long ruled the city 
of New York and made the wealth and power of that 
city subserve only to its own selfish and corrupt pur- 
poses, and is now seeking to make the State itself a 
wider field for the same abuses and corruptions. Be- 
gause it has so mismanaged the canals of the State 
that, while the expenses are largely increased the 
revenues are nearly destroyed, and deficits have 
taken the place of the annual surplus of more than 
$2,000,000, while the tolls have been reduced with 
such unjust discrimination as to confer the chief bene- 
fits upon the products of the other States, while many 
products of our own States are unrelieved. It has bur- 
dened the canals with a host of unnecessary officers, 
it has permitted the State claims for damages to be 
aad for the benefit of its partisans, and is seek- 
ing to transfer the debt now charged upon the 
revenues of the State to the shoulders of the tax- 
payers of the State alone, while other States will 
reap the chief benefits of the change; and because it 
has upheld with all its power the acknowledged 
frauds and crimes upon the ballot-box, through which 
it has been elevated to power and enabled to mis- 
govern the State. 

Resolwed, That the common-school system of the 
State must be maintained, and that we condemn all 
appropriations for the establishment or maintenance 
of sectarian schools or institutions as hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution and the religious liberty 
and equality it secures to all. 

Lesolved, That so long as the ae 
lages, and cities, have the right by 


le of towns, vil- 
aw to license the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors in their several localities, 
they also by a majority of votes should have the 
right to prohibit such sales, 

Ltesolved, That it is the duty of all honorable citi- 
zens and the firm determination of the Republican 
party to preserve the purity of the ballot-box in 
such a form that the vote of every lawful elector shall 
count as it is cast and not be nullified by fraud or 
crime; that we demand the enforcement of all laws, 
and especially such as have been enacted by Con- 
gress, and may be enacted in the Federal Courts, 
which are designed to prevent the violation of the 
naturalization and election laws of the country ; that, 
laying aside all individual preferences, the Repub- 
licans of New York will with one heart and one min 
strive to redeem our State from the rule of those 
whose power was first obtained by fraudulent votes 
ans by a dishonest count of votes which were never 
polled. 


Stewart L. Woodford was nominated for 
Governor, Sigismund Kaufmann for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Abel W. Palmer for Comp- 
troller, Absalom Nelson and Alexander Barkly 
for Canal Commissioners, and John Parkhurst 
for Inspector of State Prisons. 

The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, when all the Democratic candidates 
were chosen by about 30,000 majority. The 
total vote for Governor was 769,354, of which 
Hoffman received 399,532, and Woodford 366,- 
436. James S. Graham, Labor Reform candi- 
date, received 1,907 votes, and Myron H. Clark, 
Temperance candidate, 1,459. The majority 
of Hoffman over Woodford was 83,096. Of 
the 31 members of Congress representing the 
State, 16 are Democrats and 15 Republicans. 
The Legislature of 1871 consists of 17 Demo- 
crats and 14 Republicans in the Senate, and 65 
Democrats and 63 Republicans in the House. 

On September 30, 1869, the total funded 
debt of the State was $43,265,306.40, classified 
as follows: 


General fund. ook ive eae sods $4,694,526 40 


Conlingenty ese ee ilatias ce 68,000 00 
Canals paced dvi tens ca ee Mb euiee 12,564,780. 00 
BB OWNCY, .oi5j5) 4s 0.5 < sccie s pipisjne aiainsslelerstonpisre 25,938,000 00 

Totall.:. i: osiGtheueaaee eect $43,265,306 40 


On September 80, 1870, the total funded 
debt was $38,641,606.40, classified as follows: 


General fund 3.7. Satate -odcespes oid rele $4,040,026 40 
CODEINE CMU eres rte celles eieo.ces 68,000 00 
Canal Ree ee ete tae. ate oe 11,966,580 00 
BOUM GY. cl. Sessions chiaame teres 22,567,000 00 

Motalioc:tichte sets sata sta vols osist-tele $38,641,606 40 


The following statement shows the amount 
of the State debt on September 30, 1870, after 
deducting the unapplied balances of the sink- 
ing funds at that date: 


Balances. As provided for. 


Gen’l fund..$4,040,026 40 $1,008.975 74 $3,031,050 66 
Contingent.. ” 68,000 00 17,992 21 50,007 79 
Canales 11,966,580 00  2,149884 61  —-9,816,695 39 
Bounty..... 22,567,000 00 3,055,609 58 «19,511,390 42 

$38,641,606 40 $6,232,462 14 $32,469,144 26 


The State debt, on September 30, 1869, 
after deducting the unapplied balances 
of the sinking funds, amounted to..... 

On September 80, 1870, t0.. sss..eceeree 


$34,848,035 73 
32.409, 144 26 


$2,438,891 47 


Showing a reduction Of........0.eeeeeeee 
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The receipts of the public Treasury, on ac- 
count of all funds except the Canal and Free- 
School Funds, for the fiscal year, amounted to 
$13,846,258.39, and the expenditures to $14,- 
TS87,804.98. 

The gross valuation of taxable property in 
the State for the year was $1,967,001,180, 
The total State tax amounted to $14,285,976, 
being something over seven mills on the dol- 
lar. The appointment of three commissioners 
to revise the laws for the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes was authorized by the Legis- 
lature of 1870, and David A. Wells, George 
W. Cuyler, and Edwin Dodge, were appointed 


report was made to the Legislature in Febru- 
ary, 1871. nF mvs : 
There are several new public institutions in 
course of construction in different parts of the 
State. The Hudson River Hospital for the 
Insane, at Poughkeepsie, will accommodate 
400 patients when completed. The Willard 
Asylum for the Insane at Ovid is in limited 
operation, and has 338 patients. The Buffalo 
State Asylum for the Insane has been located 
on 200 acres of land given by the city. The 
prisons are still a source of expense to the State. 
The following table shows the expenditures and 
earnings of the three prisons for the past two 


by the Governor as such commissioners. The years: 

1869. Sing Sing. Auburn, | Clinton, Female Asylum. Total. 
Hxpenditures. 6. so.0...ee0 es $351,082 57 | $171,015 81 | $317,309 70 $25,856 26 $13,954 92 | $879,219 26° 
PORIAID EH Ronn oy op wa song 264,099 12 | 128,717 21 | 257,256 79 4,084 01 hat 654,157 63 

Deficiencies............ $36,983 45 | $42,298 10 | $60,052 91 | $21,772 25 | $13,954 92 | $225,061 63. 

1870. 
Expenditures. . Ge cauwee sees $361,901 78 | $166,979 10 | $305,905 08 $22,553 65 $19,076 387 | $876,611 5% 
POREMIAUS 5 6 a50 5. casas nn dep ue 290,017 95 131,697 64 274,157 56 4,320 47 aes 700,193 62. 

Deficiencies............ $71,883 88 | $35,281 46 | $31,747 52 | $18,282 18 | $19,076 87 | $176,417 95 


The question of abolishing the contract sys- 
tem of prison-labor occupied much attention, 
both in the Legislature and out, and a com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the whole 
subject, whose report was to be submitted in 
1871. ~ 

The number of insurance companies subject 
to the supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment, on December 1, 1870, was 275, as 
follows: 


New-York joint stock fire insurance companies...... 105 
New-York mutual insurance companies.............- 10 
New-York marine insurance companies.............. 9 
New-York life insurance companies. ..............++- 43 
Fire insurance companies of other States............ 67 
Marine insurance companies of other States......... 2 
Life insurance companies of other States............. 30 
Casualty insurance companies of other States........ 3 
Foreign insurance companies... .............e-eeeeeeee 6 

Motalss 6c, Li. FNS. Se aakeeeies tise Oh anit tee 275 


The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the department for the protection of 
policy-holders of life and casualty insurance 
companies of this State, and of foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business within it, was 
$7,412,567, as follows: 

For protection of policy-holders generally, in 


life insurance companies of this State..... $4,462,917 00 
For protection of registered policy-holders, 


GEVIRIGHI oo chen ak Once se beans cokcsa se bes 1,559,650 00 
For protection of casualty policy-holders, ex- 
CHISIVOLY.,. cose stacoceremerueurtneeeeon 26,000 00 
For protection of fire policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance companies.........-....... 1,048,000 00 
For protection of life policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance companies..............+0. 316,000 00 
otal deposleen sess conn eomeceeneerte 7,412,567 00 


On October 1st there were 61 banks doing 
business under State laws, whose outstanding 
circulation was $2,253,937.50. There were, at 
the same time, 153 savings-banks, with assets 
estimated at $220,000,000. 

A State Reformatory has been established 


at Elmira, for which $75,000 were appropri 
ated by the last Legislature. 

The work on the new capitol at Albany has 
only proceeded as far as the completion of the 
foundation and basement, and the expense has 
reached $1,612,734.98. 

The number of immigrants arriving at the 
port of New York during the year was 211,190, 
distributed as follows: From Ireland, 64,163 ; 
England, 23,340; Scotland, 10,731; Wales, 
545; total British Islands, 98,779; from COan- 
ada, 84; Nova Scotia, 23; Germany, 72,868; 
France, 2,210; Switzerland, 537; Holland, 
525; Belgium, 83; Sweden, 11,549; Norway, 
2,678; Denmark, 2,441 ; Italy, 2,081; Russia, 
433, or, together with Poland, 1,110; West 
Indies, 140; East Indies, 13; Australia, 9; Af- 
rica, 11; Central America, 24; Mexico, 87; 
Japan, 1; Turkey, 20; South America, 34; 
Portugal, 5; and Greece, 14. 

During the fifteen years from 1855 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1870, the number of emigrants landed 
at Castle Garden was 2,340,928. Their desti- 
nation, as stated by them, was as follows: 

N. Y. and undecided .972,267 NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OHIO. a ancuetancs 120,428 
Main re ean Michigan... 02... 52,205 
New iagipnive <2 $85) | paige. a 
Macatee + ,,4,405 | Wisconsin.......... 121,660 
msetts:|...... 111,129 Minnesota 29, 
Rhode Island....... 1.490 higwa. vo As ee 44286 
Connecticut........ 89,169 | Missouri............ "309 
Total nase State. j88005 | RRB 
CENTRAL STATES, 
New Jersey........ 63,109 Pets ye ee 
Pennsylvania P24 880 Te See Bnet een “ 
Maryland.... 18,033 | PACIFIC STATES AND 
Delaware... . 2,011 TERRITORIES ..... 47,172 
Dis’t of Columbia... 9,129 | s*EASTERN STATES.. 13,444 
S’WESTERN STATES.. 66,917 


Total Cent’l States .317,162 


The following is the Federal census of New 
York for the years 1870 and 1860: 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


COUNTIES. 1870. _ 1860. 
AJ Se chkooemeseee sere 133,052 113,917 
PATICSHAMY Sais SiS Se icles. a 40,814 41,881 - 
PEO OUIC chm a nero Ss ocpecip ok 44,107 35,906 
RO MPATAU CUS. hee c ase ic sees. 43,909 _ 43,886 
WAV USA SOL. slsileals. slabs 59,549 55,767 
Whatauguar |. 5)... . shies deo 59,328 58,422 
MO DOM os ov ca sci ss ave seen « 35,281 26,917 
Chensnco!, of. SE 40,582 40,934 
OUPGEORY. - G2 t-d. 6 5 eb Sélaisleat 47,948 45,735 
BU OMATIDIA co ot vs ence eaepeics 47,098 47,172 
WOIANG es! once seep sence 25,174 26,294 
MMelaware sii Kaci. Ohh). Lay 42,973 42,465 
BPMEGIECS Sf. vid cp vinre-era oie Some 74,042 64,941 
Bet I Cert tavatclars: ieveles sleet rcinno 178,695 141,971 
RRIGREXG stare ote BL Ae 29,042 28,214 
¥ranklin 30,271 20,837 
PCULOTE sr e's 2 cis vciere seers stn oe 27,064 24,162 
GeHESCE,. ..o oo sccees cn Ccecicete 31,608 32,189 
MTCON Cio oo cs cian eosin sis 81,832 31,930 
IAMUILOR cscs ces cankmacness 2,960 8,024 
Herkimer oe sera saree 89,932 40,561 
AGH OLBOD ica of. «care 5das Bede 0+ 65,415 69,825 
PROG sya caer casa ciscccsiceda 419,927 279,122 
LOA Bailes INES SSR ereeons A 28,700 90 
Livingston...... a skheiseieactels.s 38,310 39,546 
EME CISOM oo <p oclece neds foiesc 43,522 43,545 
MOnrOe a cag, sles ais oie arses « 117,867 100,648 
Montoomery.. .0.....50.0..4 34,457 30,866 
ING WEY OF Baca Sie ccc bce asicicces 942,541 813,669 
INGA SATA a wet oles ange pian sisste ie « 50,430 50,399. 
DUCT rn ctoaere ret oaviarctowre ve ere 110,009 105,202 
OMOR AACA s eyele ain a.esG:cls on ep 104,144 90,686 
Ontario gs. etaw.. wu Sie 45,108 44,562 
Que NERS Ae DEC OUREOOOCOT EET. 80,901 63,812 
Onlenaae 7 cine sasecec ace 27,689 28,770 
IDSWegORGs F.52 ISL I 71,942 75,958 
OESCLO save Phd as oi ode ists ae 48,969 50,157 
MECN tare hotiars co ¥eiass o.a:5"s 15,420 14,092 
Mecense ss AUS AAS le 73,804 57,391 
ECHOES OIROT cis cis cateiseie eve cee 99,549 86,328 
PACIMONG) 5 ,< Se cce + eh omslene 33,029 25,492 
PROCKIAN Gt oes ctee tc slcca anette 25,2138 22,492 
St. Lawrence............... 84,075 83,689 
ATALOCS S foos oS aeicle oma iA ie 51,529 51,739 
PICDERECIROY gue oe sce cess yes 21,347 20,002 
Sohoharie 194.025... SPs 33,340 34,469 
Seltnyler<o5. 6s . Bas «cabs 18,989 18,840 
ICHECRRT An asics ais cake yrs eee 27,826 28,138 
StCODCM calvin ecose ce cdese. 67,717 66,699 
Suffolle:ty.../...sd2. (eb 2 6 46,924 43,275 
SOIL VARNA, «0 Geb Seet To«onecice 84,546 32,385 
BOS Ae ee ctr terse: 80,573 28,747 
PRGA PKING 2 0.2 Ge. Godt res ae 83,180 31,409 
DREGE Site EA et ee Se Gee 84,075 76,381 
Burren sre es cot caanecs 22,591 21,434 
Washington.........2....+: 49,569 45,904 
MV AYN Cs, ois 2h belo «ons cite saonels 47,711 47,162 
Westchester.,......:-..5.-+ 124,989 99,497 
MOMMINS Oe Mente ss 29,162 31,968 
PLATO Rosas res citerne cet tease 19,595 20,299 
Ota lies ucawe kettles 4,374,703 3,880,735 


NORTH CAROLINA. The reported disor- 
ders in this State during the year have been of 
so grave a character as to attract the attention 
of the General Government, and to form a 
topic of discussion throughout the country. 
This condition of affairs has been produced by 
the alleged outrages of the ‘‘ Ku-klux,” and the 
efforts on the part of the State government 
to suppress them. Many complaints were 
made to the State government by peaceful 
citizens who were the victims of violence, or 
threats of violence, and who earnestly sought 
the protection of the law. A difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the civil officers in attempt- 
ing to bring the guilty parties to justice 
through the ordinary process of the courts. 
In many instances grand juries refused to find 
bills against the offenders; and, when they 
were found and the parties arraigned, frequent- 
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ly the jury, either through sympathy with the 
accused, or fear of the consequences, failed to 
convict. ‘In fine,” the Governor, in justifi- 
cation of his course in calling out the military, 
says, “‘theré was no remedy for these evils 
through the civil law, and, but for the use of 
the military arm, to which I was compelled to 
resort, the whole fabric of society in the State 
would have been undermined and destroyed, 
and a reign of lawlessness and anarchy would 
have been established. The present State 
government would thus have failed in the 
great purpose for which it was created, to wit, 
the protection of life and property under equal 
laws; and, necessarily, the national Govern- 
ment would have interfered, and, in all prob- 
ability, would have placed us again and for an 
indefinite period under military rule.” 

This condition of affairs led the Governor, 
early in March, to issue the following procla- 
mation : 


Executive DrepartMent, RAuEIcH, 
March 7, 1870. 


By virtue of authority vested in me by the con- 
stitution of the State, and by virtue of an act passed 
at the present session of the General Assembly, en- 
titled ‘* An act to secure the better protection of life 
and property,’’ ratified the 29th day of January, 1870, 
and for the reason that the civil authorities of the 
county of Alamance are not able to protect the citi- 
zens of said county in the enjoyment of life and 
property, I hereby proclaim and declare that the 
county of Alamance is in a state of insurrection. 

On the 26th of November, 1869, a citizen of the 
United States, who was engaged in teaching a school 
in said county, was taken from his house by a band 
of men armed and disguised, and was by them cruel- 
ly beaten and scourged. 

On the night of the 26th of February, 1870, a citizen 
of said county was taken from his house by a band 
of men armed and disguised, and was by them 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, on the public 
square in the town of Graham, near the court-house. 

And more recently the postmaster at Company 
Shops, in said county, an officer of the Government 
ot the United States, was compelled to fiee the 
county, and while absent a band of men armed and 
disguised visited his house, with the purpose, doubt- 
less, of taking his life; and this within a short dis- 
tance of Federal troops stationed in said county, not 
to overawe or intimidate good citizens, but to pre- 
serve the peace and to protect the innocent and law- 
abiding. 

In addition to these cases, information has been 
received at this department that peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens of the county aforesaid have been 
molested in their houses, have been whipped, shot 
scourged, and threatened with further visitations of 
violence and outrage unless they would conform to 
some arbitrary standard of conduct set up by these 
disguised assassins and murderers. 

I have issued proclamation after proclamation to 
the people of the State, warning offenders and wicked 
or misguided violators of the law to cease their evil 
deeds, and, by leading better lives, propitiate those 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. I have invoked 
public opinion to aid me in repressing these out- 
rages, and in preserving peace and order. I have 
waited to see if the people of Alamance would as- 
semble in public meeting and express their condem- 
nation of such conduct by a portion of the citizens of 
the county, but I have waited in vain. No meeting 
of the kind has been held. No expression of dis- 
approval even of such conduct by the great body of 
the citizens has yet reached this department; but, 
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on the contrary, it is believed that the lives of citi- 
zens who have reported these crimes to the Ex- 
ecutive have been thereby endangered, and it is 
further believed that many of the citizens of the 
county are so terrified that they dare not complain, 
or attempt the arrest of criminals in their midst. 
The civil officers of the county are silent and power- 
less. ‘Hie, 

The laws must be maintained. These laws are 
over all, Every citizen, of whatever party or color, 
must be absolutely free to express his political opin- 
ions, and must be safe in his own house. These out- 
rages and these violations of Jaw must and shall 
cease. Criminals must and shall be brought to justice, 
The whole power of both governments, State and 
Federal, is pledged to this, and this power will be 
exerted. Criminals who may escape to counties ad- 
joining Alamance will be pursued, and, if not de- 
livered up by the civil authorities of said counties, 
or if sheltered or protected in said counties with the 
knowledge of the civil authorities, the said counties 
will also be declared to be in a state of insurrection. 

Learnestly appeal to all good citizens to aid the 
civil authorities in maintaining peace and good 
order, and to support me in my purpose to protect 
life and property without regard to party or color. 

Done at the-city of Raleigh, this 7th day of March, 
1870, and in the ninety-fourth year of our Indepen- 
dence. W. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 

On the 6th of June another proclamation 
was issued by the Governor;relating no less 
than seven murders in five different counties, 
most of which had been committed in the 
month of May, with other deeds of violence, 
all of which were alleged to have been per- 
petrated by the ‘“‘Ku-klux.” Among these was 
the murder of John W. Stephenson, a Repub- 
lican Senator from Caswell County, in the day- 
time in the court-house at Yanceyville, where 
a large number of the citizens of the county 
were assembled, at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic party. The body was subsequently found 
with a cord around the neck, but no clew to 
the perpetrators of the crime was discovered. 
In this proclamation large rewards were offered 
for the arrest of the murderers, and all officers, 
civil and military, were urged to aid in bring- 
ing these and all other offenders to justice; 
and especially to discountenance, discourage, 
and repress, all organizations of men who ride 
or walk at night in disguise, with arms in their 
hands. 

By a proclamation, dated July 8th, the Goy- 
ernor declared Caswell County in a state of 
insurrection, and subsequently, for the purpose 
of maintaining peace, a portion of the militia 
was organized under command of Colonel 
Kirk, and sent into the disturbed counties. 
This power was exercised by virtue of an act 
of the General Assembly, passed at the session 
of 1869~70, which provides that the “ Goy- 
ernor is hereby authorized and empowered, 
whenever in his judgment the civil authorities 
in any county are unable to protect its citizens 
in the enjoyment of life and property, to de- 
clare such county to be in a state of insurrec- 
tion, and to call into active service the militia 
of the State to such an extent as may become 
necessary to suppress such insurrection; and 
in such case the Governor is further author- 
ized to call upon the President for such assist- 
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ance, if any, as in his judgment may be neces- 
sary to enforce the law.” 


A large number of persons suspected of be- 
ing implicated, directly or indirectly, in the 
commission of deeds of violence, were arrested 


by Colonel Kirk, and held subject to military 
authority. This action on the part of the 


State officers produced an excitement among 


the people. The Democrats and Conserva- 
tives denounced Governor Holden with much 
bitterness, asserting that the accounts of dis- 
orders were greatly exaggerated, that the civil 
authorities were fully competent to preserve 
order, and that the stringent measures adopted 
were unconstitutional and unjustifiable. As 
early as the latter part of March, the Conser- 
vatives issued an address to the people of the 
State, in which they said: “There is and has 
been no armed resistance—no uprising of the 
people—no outbreaks to disturb or hinder 
the full administration of the civil law. We 
assert that there is not a county in the State 
in which any sheriff or other peace-officer may 
not go unattended, and with perfect safety, 
and execute any process upon any citizen of 
the State. Itis true that murders and other 
outrages have been committed, but they have 
not been confined to any particular locality or 
any political party; and, when Governor Hol- 
den represented to the President and to Con- 
gress that these acts are evidences of disloyalty, 
he is guilty of a wilful libel upon a people whose 
rights he has sworn to protect.” s 

And, in another address to the people in 
July by the same party, it was asserted that 
“it is very generally believed, and there is 
much ground for such belief, as we have reason 
to know, that this armed movement has been 
set on foot by preconcert and arrangement 
just before an important general election in 
the State, for the purpose of controlling it by 
intimidation, or defeating it entirely, by pro- 
voking the people to a violent conflict with the 
armed men referred to, and then proclaiming 
the whole State in insurrection.” 

On the 16th of July, immediately after the 
arrests, which caused so much excitement, had 
been made, writs of habeas corpus were ob- 
tained from Chief-Justice Pearson of the Su- 
preme Court and served upon Colonel Kirk, 
commanding him to produce four of the ar- 
rested parties in court. This writ Kirk re- 
fused to obey, on the ground that he was acting 
under orders from the Governor not to deliver 
up the prisoners to the civil authorities. Upon 
this refusal of Colonel Kirk to make return to 
the writ, Chief-Justice Pearson communicated 
with Governor Holden to ascertain whether the 
course of Colonel Kirk was in accordance with 
his orders, and received the following reply : 


Executive Orricr, Rarrien, July 19, 1870. 
To the Hon. Rronmonp M. Pxuarson, Chief Justice of 
North Carolina. 
Sir: Your communication of yesterday concerning 
the arrests made by Colonel Geo. W. Kirk, together 
with the enclosed, is received. 
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I respectfully reply: That Colonel Geo. W. Kirk 
made the arrests and now detains the prisoners 
named by my order. He was instructed firmly but 
respectfully to decline to deliver the prisoners. No 
one goes before me in respect for the civil law, or for 
those whose duty it is to enforce it, but the condition 
of Alamance County, and some other parts of the 
State, has been and is such that, though reluctant 
to use the strong powers vested in me by law, I 
have been forced to declare them in a state of insur- 
rection. 

For months past there has been maturing in these 
localities, under the guidance of bad and disloyal 
men, a dangerous secret insurrection. I have in- 
voked public opinion to aid me in suppressing this 
treason! I have issued proclamation after procla- 
tion to the people of the State to break up these un- 
lawful combinations! Ihave brought to bear every 
civil power to restore peace and order, but all in 
vain! The Constitution and laws of the United 
States and of this State are set at naught; the civil 
courts are no longer a protection to life, liberty, and 
property; assassination and outrage go unpunished, 
and the civil magistrates are intimidated and are 
afraid to perform their functions. 

To the majority of the people of these sections 
the approach of night is like the entrance into the 
valley of the shadow of death; the men dare not slee 
beneath their roofs at night, but, abandoning their 
it and little ones, wander in the woods until 

ay. 

Thus civil government was crumbling around me. 
I determined to nip this new treason in the bud. 

By virtue of the power vested in me by the con- 
stitution and laws, and by that inherent right of self- 

reservation which belongs to all governments, I 
Kore proclaimed the county of Alamance in a state 
of insurrection. Colonel Geo. W. Kirk is command- 
ing the military forces in that county, made the ar- 
rests referred to in the writ of habeas corpus, and now 
detains the prisoners by my order. 

At this time I am satisfied that the public interests 
require that these military prisoners shall not be de- 
livered up to the civil power. 

I devoutly hope that the time may be short when 
arestoration of peace and order may release Alamance 
County from the presence of military force and the 
enforcement of military law. When that time shall 
arrive, I shall Prem restore the civil power. 


. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 

A motion was now made in the Supreme 
Court in behalf of the prisoners “‘ for an attach- 
ment against G. W. Kirk for failing to make 
return,” and ‘‘for a writ to be directed to the 
sheriff of some county, commanding him with 
the power of the county, if necessary, to take 
the prisoners out of the hands of said Kirk, 
and have him before the chief justice.” 

While these proceedings were pending, Gov- 
ernor Holden addressed the following letter to 
President Grant asking that Federal troops be 
sent into the State: 

Executive Department or Norta Carourna, } 

Raxzren, July 20, 1870. 
To the President of the United States. 

Siz: I have declared the counties of Alamance 
and Caswell, in this State, in a state of insurrection, 
Lhave power to do this under the constitution of 
this State, and in pursuance of laws passed by the 
General Assembly. I have embodied a considerable 
number of the militia, have occupied the counties 
above named, and have made a number of important 
arrests. Four of the persons arrested have sued out 
writs of habeas corpus, and the matter has been argued 
for several days before Chief-Justice Pearson of the 
Supreme Court. It isexpected that the Chief Justice 
will deliver his opinion on Friday, the 22d inst. 
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I have no means of knowing, with certainty, what 
his decision will be, but I incline to the opinion that 
he will substantially sustain me. There are threats 
of resistance, whatever his opinion may be. Colonel 
Kirk, who commands at Yanceyville, apprehends re- 
sistance, and an attempt to rescue the prisoners. He 
has 350 resolute men, native white loyalists, many of 
whom are ex-Federal soldiers. But the Ku-klux 
largely outnumber them in the counties referred to, 
and, if they should take the field and be joined by 
others from other counties, the State troops would 
certainly be in peril. 

I have in Raleigh one hundred colored troops, sixty 
white troops, and at Hillsborough fifty white troops, 
and in Gaston County one company of sixty. y 
whole available force is not more than six hundred. 

I think it very important that a regiment of Fed- 
eral troops be at once sent to this State, and that the 
Federal troops now here be ordered to come to my 
aid promptly. The defeat of the State and Federal 
troops in any conflict at this crisis would be exceed- 
ingly disastrous. It muy be that the crisis will pass, 
and that I may be able to etl the guilty without 
encountering resistance. Ihave deemed it my duty 
in this emergency to acquaint you with the condition 
of things, so that you may judge of the expediency 
of ordering that I be further aided and supported by 
Federal troops. 

I am satisfied that important disclosures will be 
made as to the Ku-klux organization during the prog- 
ress of the investigation before the military. It is 
believed from evidence already in hand that ex-Presi- 
dent Johnson is at the head of the order, and that 
General Forrest is the commander for Tennessee and 
North Carolina. The organization is wide-spread 
and numerous, is based on the most deadly hostility 
to the reconstruction acts, and is in all respects very 
unfriendly to the government of the reconstructed 
States and to the United States. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. W. HOLDEN, Governor, 


To which the President replied as follows: 
Lone Branon, N. J., July 22, 1870. 
Hon. W. W. Holden, Governor of North Carolina. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 20th inst., detailing 
the unsettled and threatening condition of affairs in 
North Carolina, is just received, and I will telegraph 
to the Seeretary of War immediately to send more 
troops to the State without delay. They may be used 
to suppress violence and maintain the laws, if other 
means should fail. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
U.S. GRANT 


On the 22d of July, the opinion of the Court 
was delivered by Chief-Justice Pearson, who 
said: ‘‘The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus has not been suspended by the action of 
his Excellency ; that the Governor has power 
under the constitution and laws to declare a 
county to be ina state of insurrection, to take 
military possession, to order the arrest of all 
suspected persons, and to do all things neces- 
sary to suppress the insurrection, but he has 
no power to disobey the writ of habeas corpus, 
or to order the trial of any citizen, otherwise 
than by jury. According to the law of the 
land, such action would be in excess of his 
power.” 

The motion for an attachment against Colo- 
nel Kirk was denied, on the ground that that 
officer, acting under orders of the Executive as 
commander-in-chief of the militia, had a “‘ suffi- 
cient excuse’ for refusing to deliver up the 
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prisoners to the civil authorities. In regard 
to the second branch of the question, that the 
power of the county be called out if necessary 
to aid the sheriff in taking the petitioners by 
force out of the hands of Kirk, the Court was 
of opinion that ‘the power of the county, or 
posse comitatus, means the menof the county in 
which the writ is to be executed; in this in- 
stance, Oaswell and that county are declared 
to be in a state of insurrection. Shall insur- 
gents be called out by the person who is to 
execute the writ, to join in conflict with the 
military forces of the State?” The Chief Jus- 
tice, asserting that the whole physical power 
of the State was by the constitution under 
the control of the Governor, that the judiciary 
had “ only a moral power,” and that ‘‘ by the 
theory of the constitution there can be no con- 
flict between these two branches of the gov- 
ernment,” concluded by saying: ‘‘The writ 
will be directed to the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, with instructions to exhibit it and a 
copy of this opinion to his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor. If he orders the petitioner to be de- 
livered to the marshal, well; if not, following 
the example of Chief-Justice Taney, in Merri- 
man’s case (see ANNUAL CyoLtopapia for the 
year 1861, page 354), I have discharged my 
duty; the power of the judiciary is exhausted, 
and the responsibility must rest on the Execu- 
tive.” 

Upon the presentation of this writ by the 
marshal to the Governor, the latter refused to 
allow the surrender of the prisoners, saying: 
“JT do not see how I can restore the civil au- 
thority until I suppress the insurrection, which 
your Honor declares I have the power to do; 
and I do not see how I can surrender the 
insurgents to the civil authority until that 
authority is restored. It would be mockery in 
me to declare that the civil authority was un- 
able to protect the citizens against the insur- 
gents, and then turn the insurgents over to the 
civil authority.” 

As the State courts now seemed to be pow- 
erless in the matter, the friends of the peti- 
tioners sought relief in the United States 
Court, and obtained from Judge Brooks of the 
District Court a writ of habeas corpus com- 
manding Kirk to produce before him the bod- 
ies of the prisoners. To avoid any conflict 
between the State and Federal authorities, Gov- 
ernor Holden telegraphed to President Grant 
as follows, for instructions: 

Starz or N. Carona, Exxourive Deparrsent, 

Rareran, August 7, 1870. } 
Lo the President of the United States. 

Sir: The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
this State, sustained by his Associate Justices, has 
decided that I have aright to declare counties in a 
state of insurrection and to arrest and hold all sus- 
pected persons in such counties. This I have done. 
_ But the District Judge, Brooks, relying on the 
fourteenth amendment and the act of Congress of 
1867, page 885, chapter 28, has issued a.writ of habeas 
corpus, commanding the officer, Kirk, to produce 


before him the bodies of certain prisoners detained 
by my order, 
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I deny his right thus to interfere with the local 
laws in murder cases. I hold these persons under 
our State laws and under the decision of our Supreme 
Court Judges who have jurisdiction of the whole 
matter, and it is not known to Judge Brooks in what 
manner or by what tribunal the prisoners will be ex- 
amined and _~ 

The officer will be directed to reply to the writ that 
he holds the prisoners under my order and that he 
refuses to obey the writ. If the marshal shall then 
call on the posse comitatus there may be a conflict; 
but if he should eall first on the Federal troops it will 
be for you to say whether the troops shall be used to 
take the prisoners out of my hands. 

It is my purpose to detain the prisoners unless the 
Army of the United States, under your orders, shall 
demand them. ; 

An early answer is hag ct ie os 

t W. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 


In reply to these inquiries, Attorney-General 
Ackerman, to whom the question was submit- 
ted by the President, held that the United 
States District Judge could not ‘‘ refuse to issue 
the writ, if the petition makes out a case for 
it under the habeas corpus act of 1867, 14 Stat- 
utes, 885,” and advised that the “State au- 
thorities yield to the United States Judiciary,” 
adding, that “if the return be uncontroverted, 
or the facts appearing on proof to the judge, 
after a denial by the petitioner, show the ar- 
rests to have been made under lawful State 
authority, he will remand the prisoners.” 

In accordance with this opinion, Goyernor 
Holden ordered Colonel Kirk to obey the writs 
issued by Ohief-Justice Pearson, in order that 
the cases might be tried in the State Court. 
The proceedings in the United States Court 
were therefore discontinued. Subsequently, 
on the 19th of August, the prisoners appeared 
before Chief-Justice Pearson, and, on probable 
cause being shown of their complicity in certain 
outrages charged against them, were recog- 
nized to appear at the Superior Court of their 
respective counties. 

The disorders and excitement that had been 
prevalent for so many months now began to 
subside, and comparative tranquillity was re- 
stored among the people. Hence early in No- 
vember the Governor issued the following 
proclamation : 


Exxcurive Department, Rareren, Vov. 10, 1870. 

Be it known, that the proclamation issued from 
this department, dated March 7, 1870, declaring the 
county of Alamance in astate of insurrection, and the 
2 Nae issued from this department, dated 
July 8, 1870, declaring the county of Caswell in a 
state of insurrection, are hereby revoked, and it is 
hereby declared that said proclamations shall not 
have further force or effect. 

I take this occasion, as Chief Magistrate of North 
Carolina, to express my gratification at the peace and 
good order now prevailing in the counties of Ala- 
mance and Caswell, and generally throughout the 
State. I trust that peace and good order may con- 
tinue ; that partisan rancor and bitterness may abate ; 
that our people of all classes and conditions may eul- 
tivate harmony and good-will among themselves ; 
and that the whole people of the State, without re- 
spect to party, may unite fraternally and cordially to 
build up North Carolina, and to elevate her to the 
proud eminence which she once occupied as amember 
of the American Union, 
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Done at our city of Raleigh, this 10th day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
and in the year of the Independence of the United 
States the ninety-fifth. 

nefits 8.) W. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 


On the 4th of August an election for mem- 
bers of Congress, Attorney-General, and mem- 
bers of the Legislature, was held, and resulted 
in the success of the Democratic party. Five 
Democratic and two Republican members of 
Congress were chosen. Wm. M. Ship, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Attorney-General, was 
elected by a majority of 4,088, in a total vote 
of 170,616. The classification of the Legisla- 
ture elected is. as-follows:- Democrats, 82 ; 
House, 75; Republicans, 18; House, 45. 

This body assembled at Raleigh on the 21st 
of November, and was in session at the close 
of the year. One of the first measures was to 
elect a United States Senator for the full term, 
when Zebulon B. Vance, a Democrat, and Gov- 
ernor during the war, whose political disabil- 
ities had not been removed, waschosen. Early 
in the session the fierce opposition that had 
been arrayed against Governor Holden during 
the year appeared in the form of a movement 
to depose him from office, and articles of im- 
peachment were preferred by the House to 
the Senate. These articles, which were adopted 
on the 14th of December by a vote of 60 to 
43, were eight in number, and had reference 
to his official acts in the suppression of disor- 
ders during the year. -Article first charges 
that William W. Holden did, on the 7th day 
of March, 1870, “proclaim, and declare that the 
county of Alamance, in said State, was in in- 
surrection ; and did, after the days and times 
last aforesaid, send bodies of armed, desperate, 
and lawless men, organized and set on foot 
without authority of law, into said county, and 
occupy the same by military force and suspend 
civil authority, and the constitution and laws 
of the State; and did, after the days and times 
last aforesaid, and before the time of impeach- 
ment in this bebalf, through and by means of 
such armed, desperate, and lawless men, arrest 
many peaceable and law-abiding citizens of 
said county of Alamance, then and there about 
their lawful business ;. and did detain, hold, im- 
prison, hang, beat, and otherwise maltreat and 
injure many of them, when he well knew that 
such and said proclamation was utterly ground- 
less and false, and that there was no insurrec- 
tion in said county, and that all civil authori- 
ties, both State and county, in said county, 
were peacefully and regularly in the full, free, 
and unrestrained exercise, in all respects, of 
the functions of their offices, and the courts 
were all open, and the due administration of 
the law was unimpeded by any resistance what- 
soever.”” : 

The remaining articles contain charges for 
having declared Caswell County in a state of 
insurrection, and making numerous other ar- 
rests; for having prevented the ‘delivery of 
such arrested persons to the civil authorities in 
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obedience to writs of habeas corpus, issued from 
the Supreme Court;” for having “‘ unlawfully 
recruited, armed, and equipped as soldiers, a 
large number of men, to wit, five hundred 
men and more, and organized them as an 
army,’’ and for having caused to be expended, 
for the support of said militia, about $80,000 
from the State Treasury. More than one hun- 
dred names of persons who had been arrested 
by order of the Governor were set forth in the 
articles of impeachment. Upon these charges 
the trial was begun before the Senate, organ- 
ized as a court of impeachment, Chief-Justice 
Pearson presiding, and was pending at the 
close of the year. 

The views of the colored members of the 
Legislature on the subject of impeachment 
were published in an address ‘to the colored 
people throughout the State,” denouncing, in 
strong terms, the proceedings against the Ex- 
ecutive. ‘‘The only offence of Governor Hol- 
den,” says the address, “‘and that which has 
brought down the wrath of the dominant party 
upon him, is that he thwarted the designs of a 
band of assassins, who had prepared to satu- 
rate this State in the blood of the poor people 
on the night before the last election, on ac- 
count of their political sentiments, and to pre- 
vent them from voting. Because he dispersed 
this murderous host, organized by the so-called 
Conservative party, they propose to destroy 
him. First, they propose to suspend him, then 
to go through with a mock trial before the 
Senate, as they have already done before the 
House, where a true bill has been found with- 
out taking testimony.” : 

The Legislature which was in session at the 
beginning of 1870 continued until the 28th of 
March. Very little business of general inter- 
est was transacted at this session. The ques- 
tion of calling a Constitutional Convention was 
much discussed, and reported on favorably, but 
no final action was taken thereon. 

The bonded debt of the State is about $30,- 
000,000, classified as follows: 


Old, or ante-war DONS... iis. cid cece cebeiee $8,378,200 
Renewed bonds, issued during the war........ 1,128,000 
Special tax bonds, issued since the war....... 11,407,000 
Bonds issued since the war, not special tax... 8,986,845 


AGM seedcd nsec onBoer bane So OR OHEee tee $29,900,045 


The railroad bonds issued during the war are 
not marketable; but it is contended that they 
were not issued in aid of the war, and ought 
to be recognized. To pay the interest (6 per 
cent.) on the above debt, and to meet the ne- 
cessary expenses of the State government, will 
require an annual tax of $2,500,000. 

The revenue from all sources for the support 
of public schools, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1870, was $152,281.82. The amount 
paid during the same period for teachers? 
wages was $42,862.40. There haye been 
schools during the past year in 74 of the 90 
counties. There are about 800 townships in 
the State, and schools have been kept in 315 of 
these, making about 1,250 schools, which are 
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attended by about 45,000 children; of this 
number, 82,650 were white, and 12,850 colored, 
The number of school-houses is 709; and the 
average monthly pay of teachers is $24. The 
Insane Asylum has been conducted with ability 
and success. It is now crowded to repletion, 
and there are hundreds of insane throughout 
the State who should be cared for, and who 
cannot be received into the institution for want 
of room. There are now 220 convicts in the 
State Penitentiary, ‘‘and there are probably 
200 more,” says the Governor, “in the various 
county prisons who should be in it.” The con- 
tractors are progressing rapidly with the main 
building, which will be completed as soon as 

“the resources of the State will allow. 

As a large proportion of the people of North 
Carolina are farmers, the subject of agriculture 
is one of prime importance, and in no year since 
the war has there been more earnestness to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the land than 
during the last. But an obstacle exists in the 
lack of thorough knowledge of the principles of 
successful farming; and it is thought that the 
State would find it greatly to her advantage to 
afford facilities for instruction in agriculture. 
The Governor called the attention of the Le- 
gislature to the importance of this subject: “It 
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is the duty,” he says, “as it is to the interest, 
of every State and every community, to en- 
courage the acquisition of knowledge in farm- 
ing. The simple elements of agriculture should 
be taught in all our schools, both public and 
private, as well as in the university and col- 
leges. I respectfully and earnestly appeal to 
you, gentlemen, to give this subject your at- 
tention, and to devise such means as may be 
in your power to spread the knowledge of 
agriculture among the people, and to benefit 
the farming interests. The State fairs and 
the county fairs should be encouraged. An 
annual appropriation of $25,000 to these fairs 
would repay the State fourfold in increased 
production, and in the excellence of production 
of all kinds,” 

The subject of a constitutignal convention 
began to be considered at the close of the year. 
One of the contemplated objects was to revise — 
the present constitutional provisions relating 
to public schools. The question of a conven- 
tion would probably be submitted to a vote of 
the people, and at the same time delegates 
be elected, who would act if the convention 
should be approved. 

The following is the federal census of North 
Carolina, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. 
Alamance.......... 11,874 | 11,852 |) Forsythe........... 
Alexander......... 6,868 | 6,022 || Franklin........... 
Alleghany.. 8,691 8,590 || Gaston...... eceurs 
Anson... 12,428 | 18,664 || Gates.............. 
Ashe..... 9,573 7,956 || Granville........... 
Beaufort. 13,054 | 14,766 || Greene............. 
Bertie.. 12,950 | 14,310 || Guilford ........... 
Bladen. 12,831 | 11,995 |} Halifax é 
Brunswick. 7,754] 8,4 Harnett. 2.56 6i wee. 
Buncombe. 15,412 | 12,654 || Haywood .......... 
Burke.... 9,777 9,237 || Henderson......... 
Cabarras .. 11,954 | 10,546 || Hertford............ 
Caldwell.... 8,476 rN 8 471 CR ae ae 
Camden ss: 2. ye25% 5,361 6,843 |) Tredell.............. 
Carteretic eres. dt 9,010) 8,186 || Jackson ........... 
Caswell). secures 16,081 | 16,215 || Jobnston .......... 
Catawba.-.......... 10,984 | 10,729 || Jones... 
Chatham........... 19,723 | 19,101 |} Lenoir .... 
Cherokee .......... 8,080} 9,166 |) Lillington. 

Chowan ....... ... 6,450 | 6,842 || Lincoln . 

COCA eta aoa artes 2,463 .... || Macon, 
Cleveland.......... 12,696 | 12,848 || Madiso 
Columbus.......... 8,474 8,597 || Martin .. 

OLAVON es acs scene 20,516 | 16,268 || McDowell... 
Cumberland........ 17,035 | 16,369 || Mecklenbu rg 
Carmtuckcnit. tie, 5,181] 7415 || Mitchill....- 

UE Caco Bae aeae 2,778 -... || Montgomery 
Davidson .......... 17,414 | 16,601 || Moore..... 2. 
Davidawiivas. Gai 9,620 8,4 Nash tice ty 
Duplin, | bene. ak 15,542 | 15,%84 || New Hanover. 
Edgecomb ..-...... 22,970 | _ 17,376 |! Northampton....... 


1870, | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
18,050 | 12,692 || Onslow............ 77,569 8,856 
14,134 | 14,107 || Orange............. 7,507 | 16,947 
12,602 9,307 || Pasquotank......... 8.131 8,940 

4,724 | 8,443 || Perquimans......,. 7,945 7,238 
24,831 896 || Persom..//.. 50. 3s.% 11,170 | 11,221 
85 689,1-, 5 F025 hl Pith... feccniaeetastele 17,276 | 16,080 
21,736 | 20,056 || Polk.......... 4,319 4,043 
4 19,442 || Randolph.......... 17,555 | 16,798 
8,895 | 8,039 || Richmond.......... 12,882 1,009 
%,921 | 5,801 || Robeson.,.......... 15,987 | 15,489 
7.706 | 10,448 || Rockingham........ 5,708 | 16,746 
9,273 504 || Rowan............. 16,810 | 14,589 
6,445 | 7,782 || Rutherford......... 13,121} 11,578 
16,931 | 15,347 || Sampson........... 16,436 | 16,624 
6,683 5,515 || Stanly .... 0.0.00... 8,315 7,801 
16,897 | 15,656 || Stokes............. 11,208 | 10,402 
5,00: 5,780 || Surrey...........25 11,252 | 10,3880 
10,434 | 10,220 || Transylvania. ...... 3,536 Nee 
6,286 ae ETON kT. ae 4.173 4,944 
9,573 8.495 Union ogi, Cele 12,217! 11,202 
6,615 SOO TT WERO nos. cusck tec 85,617 | 28,627 
8,192} 5,908 || Warren. | 17,768 | 15,726 
9,647 | 10,195 || Washington........ 6,516 6,357 
7,592 120 || Watauga........... 5,287 14,957 
24,209 | 17,874 || Wayne............. 18,144 | 14,905 
4,705 Gosn. HO NVLIBBS Dade. 2 wets 15,539 | 14,749 
AST). 7649.1 LWA ODS . beenae ole 12,258 9,720 
12,040 | 11,427 |) Yadkin............ 10,697 | 10,714 
11,077 | 11,687 |] Yancey ............ 5,9 8,655 
27,978 | 15,429 —_——_ |——_. 
14,749 | 18,372 Total occ scs qe. 1,071,135} 992,622 


NORTON, Dantex §., a United States Sena- 
tor, born in Mount Vernon, Ohio, April 12, 
1829; died in Washington, D. ©., July 14, 1870. 
He was educated at Kenyon College; served 
one year in the war with Mexico, in the Second 
Ohio Regiment, and subsequently turned his 
attention to the study of law. In 1850 he went 
across the plains to California, spending a part 
of that and the following year in Nicaragua. 
Returning to Ohio, he renewed the study of 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1852, and, after 
practising his profession in that State till 1855, 
removed to Minnesota. In 1857 he was elected 


to the State Senate, and served in both branches 
of the State Legislature during the years fol- 
lowing until 1865; in that year he was chosen 
as United States Senator for the term ending 
in 1871. Senator Norton was a delegate to 
the Philadelphia National Union Convention 
in 1866, and in Qongress served on the 
Committees on Indian Affairs, Engrossed Bills, 
Claims, Territories, Patents, and the Patent-* 
Office. Though elected to the Senate as a 
Republican, he had ceased to act. with that 
party in 1868, and on most questions of na- 
tional policy voted with the Democrats. 
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_ OBITUARIES, Amerioan. Jan. 1.—Bur- 
«Ess, Rey. Esenezer, a Congregationalist cler- 
gyman, and for fifteen years a missionary of the 
American Board to the Mahrattas in Western 
India; died at Newton Centre, Mass., aged 
64 years. He was connected with the mis- 
sion to the Mahratta people, in Western 
India; from 1839 to 1854, stationed at Ahmed- 
nugger until 1851, and then at Satara. He 
returned, finally, to the United States in 1854, 
with his motherless children, having buried 
two wives in India, and was released from his 
connection with the Board in 1855. Since his 
return, he has been engaged on an elaborate 
work upon the antiquity of man, for which 
his studies had eminently qualified him, and 
which at the time of his death was nearly com- 
pleted. 

Jan. 3.—GRANDVAL, JEAN Hunry Guienon 
DE, formerly a captain in the Royal Army of 
France, and of late a successful teacher of 
young ladies in a seminary established by him 
in Hoboken, N. J.; died there. He was a na- 
tive of La Rochelle, France, and, upon the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, was compelled to 
flee to this country. 

Jan. 3.—Hopxins, Benzamin F., a Wisconsin 
politician; died at Madison, Wis. aged 40 
years. He was born in Washington County, 
N. Y., in 1829, emigrated early to Wisconsin, 
and, entering into business pursuits, became 
notably successful. He was private secretary 
to the Governor one term, a member of both 
branches of the Legislature, elected to Con- 
gress in 1866, and reélected in 1868, serving on 
the Committees on Enrolled Bills and Public 
Lands. 

Jan. 3.—Lozter, Mrs. Cuaritotre DENMAN, 
M. D., a skilful and accomplished female 
physician, professor, and medical writer; died 
in New York City, aged 26 years. At avery 
early age she entered upon the study of 
medicine, giving all her energies to the task of 
overcoming the obstacles in the way of her 
advancement in the science, and comprehend- 
ing with wonderful aptitude the principles in- 
volved in the art. Her days were spent in the 
class-rooms and hospital, and her nights in 
anatomical and physiological . investigations, 
She took an active part in the struggle to se- 
cure for female students the privilege of attend- 
ing the clinics of Bellevue Hospital, leading 
them herself to the wards and operating-rooms, 
She was an able lecturer, a skilful practitioner, 
and an active and energetic worker in all move- 
ments for the elevation of woman. 

Jan. 3.—Wi11AMs, Brevet-Colonel Toomas 
C., U. S. A., commanding the post at Little 
Rock, Ark.; died there of congestion of the 
brain. He was a native of Philadelphia, and 
was appointed from the volunteers. 


Jan. 4.—MoGroarty, General Stepuen J., 
a lawyer of Cincinnati, who volunteered in the 
late war, and for his faithful service was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general, and 
brevet major-general of volunteers; died in 
Cincinnati. He was a member of the bar of 
Hamilton County, and was commissioned 
captain of the Tenth Ohio three-months regi- 
ment, April 18,1861. He was a gallant and 
efficient officer, and lost an arm in the service. 
Being of Irish birth, he had great influence 
over the Irish citizens of Cincinnati in secur- 
ing their support of the war. 

Jan. 5.—Goaern, Wittiam L., a Virginia 
politician, died in Richmond, aged 63 years. 
He was born in Bedford County, Va.; re- 
ceived an academic education, was admitted 
to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and prac- 
tised in several of the Circuit and District 
Courts. In 1836 he was elected to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature by the Whigs, and declined a 
reélection the following year. In 1839 he was 
elected a Representative to Congress from Vir- 
ginia, where he served until 1847. During his 
last term he was chairman of the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. He was one 
of the West Point visitors during Fillmore’s 
Administration. In 1859 he was the Whig 
candidate for Governor of Virginia, but was 
defeated by John Letcher. The latter portion 
of his life was devoted to the practice of his 
profession, in conjunction with agricultural 
pursuits. 

Jan. 6.—Mower, Josrrn A., Brevet Major- 
General, and Oolonel Thirty-ninth Infantry 
U.S. A.; died at New Orleans, of congestion of 
the luugs. He was a native of Vermont, but en- 
tered the army from Connecticut, as a private 
soldier in the company of Engineers in the 
Mexican War, receiving his first commission 
June 18, 1855. During the civil war he was in 
constant service. At Corinth he bore a con- 
spicuous part, and, having been severely wound- 
ed, was for a time in the hands of the enemy. 
During the Vicksburg campaign he attracted 
the attention of the commanding general by 
his personal bravery. From 1863 to the close 
of the war he was with General Sherman, ris- 
ing through all grades to the command of the 
Twentieth Corps. Since the death of General 
Rousseau, he has been in command of the 
Department of Louisiana, embracing the States 
of Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Jan. 9.—Hurtrr, Joun, a prominent citizen 
and political leader, of Hackensack, N.J.; died 
of injuries received in an encounter with a 
drunken man on the bridge at that place, aged 
sixty-one years. He was a native of New- 
York City, where he resided until 1846. He 
was president of the Board of Supervisors of 
Bergen County; member of the New Jersey 
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Legislature from 1850 to 1854; Speaker of the 
Tlouse, 1853-54; Judge of the New Jersey 
Court of Appeals, 185457; member of Con- 
gress, 1857—’59 ; and was an earnest advocate of 
the Lecompton Bill. Judge Huyler was a man 
of strict integrity and large wealth, 

Jan. 9.—RisteY, General Exisan, a promi- 
nent citizen of Fredonia, N. Y.; died there, 
aged 82 years. He was born in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 7, 1787; removed in early 
youth to Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y., 
and subsequently to Fredonia, where in 1831, 
in connection with his brothers, he established 
the business of raising garden-seeds, which 
business they carried on for a period of a 
quarter of a century with great success. In 
1848 he was elected, on the Whig ticket, as 
Representative in Congress from his district. 
He was particularly interested in educational 
matters, and held many important offices of 
trust in his township. 

Jan. 10.—Onassets, Rey. Davin, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and teacher; died at 
Holland Patent, aged 83. He was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, April 80, 1787; but at 
the age of eight years emigrated with his 
parents to the United States, and soon after 
settled in Vermont. In 1810 he graduated at 
Dartmouth College; was for some years prin- 
cipal of the academy in Peacham, Vt., and 
subsequently of the academy in Cambridge, 
N. Y.; was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Troy in 1820; took charge of the Fairfield 
Academy in the following year, and after- 
ward of the academy at Herkimer. He was 
never installed pastor, but he frequently served 
as a stated supply. He was a fine classical 
scholar and a thorough teacher, 

Jan. 11.—Dunn, Rev. Otarxson, an Episco- 
pal clergyman; died in Elizabeth, N. J., aged 75 
years. He was born in Woodbridge, in 1795; 
graduated at Union College in 1818, and at the 
General Theological Seminary in 1820; was 
ordained priest in the same year, and became 
rector of a church at Elizabeth, which charge 
he held until his death. 

Jan. 12.—Root, P. Suerpon, an eminent 
lawyer and judge, of Oneida County, N. Y.; 
died in New Hartford, aged 60 years. He was 
formerly a law-partner of Horatio Seymour, 
clerk of the county, and for fourteen years 
judge of the County Court. 

Jan, 13.—Bicuiow, Larayerve J., Jr., A. M., 
LL. B., an eminent lawyer and journalist, died 
at Watertown, N. Y., aged 85 years. He was 
born in the town of Ellisburgh, Jefferson 
County, N. Y., May 18, 1885; entered Union 
College, Junior year, in the fall of 1854; left 
there at close of the year, and became astudent 
in the law department of the university at 
Albany; graduated there in 1857, receiving 
the degree of LL.B.; in May, 1857, he re- 
moved to Watertown, the county seat of his 
native county, and commenced the practice of 
law; in the fall of the same year he was 
chosen special Surrogate, and in the fall of 
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1862 was elected to the office of District At- 
torney of his county, a position which he had 
held for two years previous, by appointment 
of the court; in November, 1863, retiring 
from the law, except to serve out his term as 
District Attorney, he purchased an interest in 
the Daily and Weekly Reformer (published at 
Watertown), of which he became one of the 
editors and proprietors, He was an active 
Republican, and in 1867-68 was a member of 
the Assembly, serving on the Committee on 
Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 

Jan. 14.—Barry, Joun §., died at Constan- 
tine, Mich., aged 68 years. He was a native 
of Vermont, but in 1832 removed to Michigan, 
where he entered actively into political life as 
a Democrat. In 1836 he became a State Sen- 
ator, and again in 1840. In 1841 he was elect- 
ed Governor, serving four years, and reélected 
in 1852, when he served two years. During 
his successful campaigns he sustained the ‘* Wil- 
mot Proviso,” intended to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories. In 1860 he was again a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, but was defeat- 
ed by the Republican candidate. During the 
late war he was in sympathy with the ultra 
wing of the Democratic party. 

Jan. 14.—Bianonarp, Rey. Amos, D. D., 
a Congregationalist clergyman; died in Lowell, 
Mass., aged 63 years. He was born in Ando- 
ver, Mass., March 7, 1807; studied at Phillips 
Academy, graduated at Yale College in 1826, 
studied theology at Andover and at New Ha- 
ven, and in 1829 was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Lowell, Mass. ; 
in 1845 he was installed pastor of the Kirk 
Street Congregational Church in the same city, 
and died in that office. He received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity from Williams Col- 
lege in 1852. 

Jan. 15.—Birney, Captain James G., U.S. A., 
an Army officer of great bravery, died at Fort 
Davis, Texas, aged about 83 years. He was a 
son of the Hon. James G. Birney, a noted 
antislavery leader, once a slaveholder, who 
was the candidate of the Liberty party for the 
presidency in 1844. Captain Birney was born 
in Michigan, and was an early volunteer in the 
late war, serving for a time on the staff of his 
kinsman, General David D. Birney, subse- 
quently commanding a regiment, and then a 
brigade. After the war he received an appoint- 
ment as first-lieutenant in the regular Army, 
and was very soon promoted to a captaincy. 

Jan. 15.—Roserts, Rey. Grorez O. M., 
M.D., LL. D., a distinguished Methodist clergy- 
man and physician; died in Baltimore, aged 64 
years. 

Jan. 18.—Raprorp, Wii11AM, died at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., aged 57 years. He was born in 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y., June 
24, 1814, received a good common-school edu- 
cation, settled in New York in 1829, and was 
for a long time engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
In 1862 he was elected a Representative from 
New York to the Thirty-eighth Congress, sery- 
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ing on the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and was reélected to the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, serving on the Committees on 
Elections and the Postal Railroad to New 
York. 

Jan. 22.—Harpensuron, Rey. James B., 
D.D., a Reformed Dutch clergyman and au- 
thor; died in New York, aged 70 years. He 
was born in Rochester, Ulster County, N. Y., 
graduated at Union College in 1821, and at the 
Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church, was 
pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and subsequently at 
Rhinebeck, Philadelphia, and New-York City. 

Jan. 22,—Jonns, Rev. Goren, chaplain 
U.S. Navy, an Episcopal clergyman and author; 
died at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, aged 
70 years. He was born in York, Pa., in 1799; 
graduated at Yale College in 1820, was two 
years teacher on board the U. S. frigates 
Brandywine and Constitution, and the two 
years following was a tutor in his college. 
Having studied theology at Middletown, Conn., 
he was ordained at Hartford in 1831, and of- 
ficiated for a time in the former city. In 1833 
he was appointed chaplain in the U. 8S. Navy, 
and at the time of his death was stationed at 
the asylum in Philadelphia. He was the author 
of ‘Sketches of Naval Life” (1829); “ Excur- 
sions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bal- 
bec”’ (1836); ** Life Scenes from the Four Gos- 
pels,” and “Life Scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ He was also known in science by his 
observations on the Zodiacal Light, which fill 
one volume of the report of the U.S. Japan 
Expedition. 

Jan. 23.—Pracipz, Henry, a celebrated co- 
median; died at Babylon, L. I, aged 70 years. 
He was born in Charleston, 8. O., September 
8, 1799. His father being manager of the 
Charleston Theatre at that time, he made his 
first appearance there, when only nine years 
old, as David, in “The Blind Bargain.” He 
was afavorite actor in the Southern cities, and 
was at one time manager of the Old Park 
Theatre in Néw York. His delineations of 
character were remarkably successful, espe- 
cially in “old men” parts. 

Jan, 23.—Stewart, WitrraM F., Lieutenant- 
Commander U.S. N., a brave and able officer of 
the U. S. steamer Oneida, was lost in the col- 
lision with the Bombay. He was a native and 
resident of Pennsylyania, and had been in the 
service since September, 1857. He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant-commander, July, 1866. 

Jan, 23.—Wititams, Epwarp P., command- 
er of the U.S. steamer Oneida, a gallant and 
faithful officer, was lost in the collision of the 
British steamer Bombay with the Oneida 20 
miles from Yokohama. He was a native and 
resident of Maine, and had been in the naval 
service since September, 1847. He was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery in the late war, and 
* was promoted to be commander in July, 1866. 
In the sad disaster which caused his death, his 
conduct was noble and gallant in the extreme. 
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His own life might have been saved, but, finding 
that his men must perish, as the boats could 
hold only a small part of them, he refused to 
leave the ship. 

Jan, 25.— Bates, Davi, a Philadelphia 
broker and author; died in that city, aged about 
60 years. He was the author of a number of 
fugitive poems of great merit, among the most 
popular of which were, ‘Speak Gently,” and 
“Childhood.” The only collection of his 
poems ever published was named the “ Eolian,” 
and published in 1849. 

Jan. 27.—Faxon, Onarres O., a journalist 
of considerable ability, editor of Southern pa- 
pers during the war; died in Clarksville, Tenn. 
He was formerly editor of the Louisville Courier 
and of the Chattanooga Rebel. 

Jan. 31.—MoLrop, Atuxanper, a New-York 
politician; died in that city, aged 87 years. He 
was born in New-York City in 1832, and began 
his business-life as a merchant. In 1856 he 
entered upon a political career, and was active- 
ly engaged in the exciting events of the Fre- 
mont campaign. He was twice—in 1862 and 
1868—elected member of Assembly. He was 
one of the organizers of the Highty-fourth 
Regiment, Colonel Conkling, in 1863, and served 
with his command in the field in 1863-’64. 
He was a member of the Republican General 
Committee of New-York, and at the time of 
his death held the position of Assistant Regis- 
trar in the Croton Aqueduct Department. 

Feb, 1.—Moncrier, Jamus, Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of New York; died in New-York 
City, aged 48 years. He was born in Harrison 
County, Ohio, September 16, 1822; studied law 
in New York, was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1847, 
and in 1858 was elected Judge of the Superior 
Court, which position he held seven years. 

Feb. 3.—Bixnuy, Horacs, Jr., a lawyer and 
eminent belles-lettres scholar; died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., aged 61 years. He was'a son of 
the Hon. Horace Binney, LL. D., and was born 
in Philadelphia, January 21,1809. He graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1828, studied 
law with his father, and practised his profes- 
sion in his native city from his admission to 
the bar in 1831, confining himself mostly to 
chamber consultations. In early life he took 
a deep interest in municipal politics. At the 
outbreak of the late war he at once came for- 
ward to devote his time and energies to the 
service of the Government. He was president 
of the Philadelphia Associates of the Sanitary 
Commission, one of the founders of the Union 
League of the city, and president of that asso- 
ciation at the time of his death. A memoir 
of Mr. Binney, read before the American Phil- 
osophical Society, May 6, 1870, by Charles J. 
Stillé, LL. D., has been published. 

Feb. 3.—Trmezz, ALLEN, formerly Governor 
of Ohio; died at Hillsboro, aged 87 years. He 
removed to that State in 1854, was acting-Gov- 
ernor in 1822, and in 1826 was elected Gov- 
ernor, serving two terms. 
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Feb. 5.—Exton, Rey. Romzo, D. D., LL. D., 
a Baptist clergyman, professor, and author; 
died in Boston, Mass., aged 78 years. He was 
a native of Connecticut, graduated at Brown 
University in 1813, and was professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Literature 
there for about twenty years. After the death 
of his wife, he resigned his professorship and 
went to England, where he resided for some 
years, marrying there an authoress ef con- 
siderable celebrity, Miss Prothesia Goss. Sub- 
sequently he returned to this country, and was 
for a time acting pastor in Newport, R. L., and 
Windsor, Conn., but after two or three years 
resumed his residence in England, where his 
wife died in 1867. In the summer of 1869 he 
returned to the United States, and in Novem- 
ber, 1869, married a third time in Boston. 
Professor Elton was a man of fine taste, and 
wide and generous culture. His classical at- 
tainments were fully recognized abroad, and 
he was an honored and active corresponding 
member of numerous learned societies. <A 
higher measure of intellectual foree might 
have given him a more exalted position in the 
literary world, but wherever he was known he 
was beloved for his courteous manners, his 
real refinement, and his large and generous 
sympathies with every good cause. He will be 
known as a writer principally by his ‘ Life and 
Remains of Jonathan Maxcy, D.D.,” the first 
president of Brown University, a work of great 
care and labor, and by a small memoir of Roger 
Williams, published in England, which con- 
tained much new matter, and particularly the 
letters of Mrs. Sadlier, daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, to Roger Williams. He had also pub- 
lished numerous occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses. Dr. Elton left by will twenty thousand 
dollars to Brown University, and the same sum 
to Columbia College, Washington, D.©., to 
found professorships. He had previously en- 
dowed some scholarships in Brown University. 

Feb. 5.—Hoae, Truman H., a prominent citi- 
zen of Toledo, Ohio; died in Washington, D, 
O. In 1869 he was chosen member of Congress 
for the Tenth District, Ohio, having previously 
been the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
in that district. He was aman of fair abilities, 
and much respected in the community where 
he resided. 

Feb, 7.—Wasusvrne, Perer Tracuer, Gov- 
ernor of Vermont; died at Woodstock, aged 55 
years. He was born in Lynn, Mass., September 
7, 1814, but at the age of three years removed 
to Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College, 
studied law, and after his admission to the bar 
obtained an extensive and profitable practice. 
Entering into politics, Mr. Washburne was 
elected at various times to both branches of 
the State Legislature, in which he served with 
credit. He also held for several years the posi- 
tion of reporter to the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont. Soon after the outbreak of the rebellion 
he was appointed Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the State, and served in that capacity 
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until1866. The energy displayed by Mr. Wash- 
burne in organizing and sending forward the 
Vermont volunteers, and the close attention 
he paid to their welfare while in the field, 


gained for him much popularity with the — 


eople. Last June he was nominated by the 

epublicans for the position of Governor of 
the State, and at the election in September fol- 
lowing was elected by a large majority. In 
October he was installed into office, since 
which time, until stricken down by illness, he 
had been engaged in the administration of the 
affairs of the State with marked success. 

Feb. 9.—Bxtteruem, Rey. J. B., M.D., a 
missionary and clergyman, of Jewish parent- 
age; died in Brookfield, Mo., aged 59 years. 
He was born in Presburg, Hungary, in 1811, 
educated in the Jewish faith at the Hungarian 
universities, and in medicine at Padua, visited 
Greece and Egypt, was naval surgeon in the 
Egyptian Navy, and afterward was a surgeon 


in the Turkish Army. He became a convert to _ 


Ohristianity in Turkey, was an Independent 


minister in London in 1845, and was for nine _ 


years a missionary to the Japanese inhabitants 
of the Loo-choo Islands. In 1854 he came to 
America. 

Feb. 11.—Kzuep, Rey. Jonny, an eminent Con- 
gregationalist clergyman ; died at Oberlin, Ohio, 
aged 89 years. He was born in Long Meadow, 
Mass., April 20, 1781, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1802, being the last survivor from a 
class of sixty, studied theology under Dr. A. 


Backus, and Rey. A. Hooker, was licensed by 


the Litchfield North Association, June 11, 
1805, and was immediately settled over the 
Congregational church in Blandford, Mass., 
where he remained sixteen years. In May, 
1821, he removed to Homer, N. Y., and was 
pastor of the Congregational Church there un- 
til 1833, when he resigned in consequence of 
disaffection caused by his sympathy with the 
“new measures” of revivalists. The following 
year he removed to Cleveland, Ohio, and soon 
after organized the First Congregational Church 
in Ohio City (now Cleveland West Side), and 
became its pastor. In 1834 “Father Keep” 
(as he was called) was appointed a trustee in 
Oberlin College, and in 1835 became an agent 
to raise funds for the institution, heading the 
subscription himself by a donation of $1,000. 
Soon after his election he gave, as president 
of the board, the casting vote which admitted 
colored pupils to that institution, and has 
shaped its remarkable history. The reverses 
of 1837 caused his return to the pastoral work, 
as supply in Wooster, Ohio, and in Lockport, 
and Albion, N. Y. Subsequently, in view of 
the pressing needs of the college, he undertook 
& mission to England, to raise funds in its 
behalf, and devoted himself entirely to that ob- 
ject for a period of eighteen months, returning 
with the sum of $30,000. Resuming his pas- 
toral work, he labored in Mansfield, Hartford, 
and Litchfield, Ohio, and in Arcade, N. Y., 
until he removed to Oberlin in 1850, and aided 
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in raising an endowment of $100,000 for the 
college. He was the last survivor of the com- 
pany of ministers who, in 1810, organized the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

_ Feb. 14.—La Mounrary, Jonny, a daring and 
scientific aéronaut, died at South Bend, Ind., 
aged 41 years. He was an enthusiastic lover 
of science, and hoped to make his experi- 
ments useful in the advancement of science, 
and especially in the development of meteoro- 
logical theories. Having conceived the idea 
of an atmospheric current corresponding with 
the Gulf Stream in the ocean, and flowing 
steadily from east to west, he believed that 
he had gained the secret of successful aérial 
navigation, and that, by taking advantage 
of this current, he could cross the Atlantic. 
For this purpose he built the famous balloon 
“‘ Atlantic,” one of the largest and strongest 
ever made, and, undertaking a land-voyage 
first, started from St. Louis in company with 
a couple of scientific friends, and passing over 
Lake Erie into New-York State, the balloon 
was seized by a tornado while crossing Lake 
Ontario, and was left a wreck in the woods of 
Jefferson County, N. Y. The result of this 
voyage induced La Mountain to abandon his 
idea of crossing the ocean. However, asmaller 
bailoon was built from the remnants of the 
“ Atlantic,” and again his life was imperilled. 
During the late war he turned his attention to 
military balloons, and was the first aéronaut 
engaged in the service. His last serious ad- 
venture probably hastened his death. An im- 
patient crowd cast him off before he was ready, 
without an overcoat or instruments, and the 
valvye-rope tied several, feet above the basket. 
He shot like a rocket up into a heavy cloud of 
mist and sleet, which froze the valve-board 
fast. He climbed, with frost-bitten fingers, wp 
the net-work, and tore the balloon open with 
his teeth. The opening extended so far that 
the balloon collapsed, discharged its gas, and 
fell with great velocity from a height of nearly 
two miles, his system receiving a shock from 
which he probably never fully recovered. 

Feb. 15.—Duranc, CHArtEs, an actor, au- 
thor, and stage manager; died in Philadelphia, 
aged 76 years. He was born in that city, and 
made his first appearance at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, in 1803, and since that time 
had performed in almost every respectable 
theatre in the United States. He was the 
author of a history of the Philadelphia stage 
from 1752 to 1854, published in the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Dispatch. 

Feb. 15.—Wit1smMs, Marcus, an American 
traveller and explorer; died at Maranham, 
Brazil. He was, previous to 1844, a citizen of 
Newark, N. J., but since that time had de- 
yoted himself to explorations, performing some 
of the most perilous journeys among the moun- 
tains of South America, and amid hostile In- 
dian tribes, A few years ago, he took a con- 
tract for supplying the city of Maranham with 
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gas, and had been compelled to import his ma- 
chinery for it from the United States. 

Feb. 16.—KFarmer, Lieutenant-Colonel Gro, 
Ener, a brave and gallant officer of volunteers; 
died in New-York City, aged 30 years. He was 
anative of New York, and early in life entered 
upon mercantile pursuits, but upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war he gave up his busi- 
ness, and in 1861 was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant of the Sixth New-York Cavalry. 
He was subsequently appointed a quarter- 
master of the regiment, but, before leaving for 
the seat of war, promoted to a captaincy, and 
led his company (C) in all the battles in which 
his regiment participated, including those of 
Pope’s campaigns,of Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and the pursuit 
of Lee after the latter battle. At the battle 
of Trevillian Station, during Sheridan’s first 
raid, Captain Farmer was wounded, but contin- 
ued in the field, and a few days afterward, at 
the battle of Deep Bottom, he received a se- 
vere wound. He rejoined his regiment near 
Washington in the fall of 1864, after its reén- 
listment, and participated in all the battles of 
Sheridan’s campaign in the Valley of the Shen- 
andoah. After the battle of Cedar Creek, he 
was promoted to the rank of major, and for 
some time wasin command of the regiment, He 
was engaged in all the subsequent battles of 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps till the surrender of 
Lee, when he was made a lieutenant-colonel 
by brevet. At the close of the war he was 
honorably discharged, after a continuous 
and faithful service of over four years, hay- 
ing earned the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
Since the war, Colonel Farmer has occupied a 
responsible position in the Bowery Savings- 
Bank. He was a prominent and earnest mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
at his death was commander of the oldest post 
in the State. 

Feb. 17,—_Sweetser, Henry Epwarp, a New- 
York journalist; died at his residence in that 
city, aged 83 years. He was born in New 
York, February 19, 1837, graduated at Yale 
College in 1858, and, after devoting some time 
to mercantile pursuits, became a reporter for 
the New-York Times. In June, 1860, he 
entered the office of the World and soon be- 
came night-editor. In November, 1863, in 
connection with his brother, C. H. Sweetser, 
he started the Round Table, the publication of 
which, suspended August, 1864, was re- 
sumed June, 1865; during this interval he re- 
turned to the office of the World. In May, 
1866, he withdrew from the Round Table, 
and. after a short visit to Europe, in September 
of the same year, returned to his post as city 
editor, and editor of the weekly and semi- 
weekly editions until his death, which occurred 
suddenly. 

Feb. 17.—Wius, Wi11am, LL. D., an emi- 
nent lawyer and historical writer; died in 
Portland, Me., aged 76 years. He graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1813, after 
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which he spent some time in travelling in Eu- 
rope. Choosing the profession of the law, he 
made Portland his home, and during the great- 
er part of his professional life was a partner 
in business with the late Hon. W. P. Fessen- 
den. His tastes never led him toward court 
practice, but rather toward conveyancing and 
other departments of real-estate business, in 
which he was unusually well informed and ac- 
curate. He had the literary temperament, and 
wrote easily and gracefully. His contributions 
to the press would probably fill many volumes. 
As an antiquarian he was decidedly the first 
in Maine, with few equals in the country. 
Among his works were the ‘“ History of Port- 
land,” a fully-annotated edition of “ Smith’s 
and Deane’s Journals,” ‘‘The Lawyers of 
Maine,” and many elaborate papers read be- 
fore the Maine Historical Society.» He knew 
intimately the history of all the old Portland 
families, and had few equals as a writer of 
local obituaries. 

March 1.—Asumeap, Isaac, a printer, and 
prominent citizen of Philadelphia; died: in 
that city, aged 80 years. He was one of the 
founders of the American Sunday-School 
Union, and also aided in establishing the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review. He was printer of all the pub- 
lications of the American S. 8. Union, and was 
the inventor of composition printing-rollers. 

March 2.—Smarius, Rev. 8. J., a Roman 
Catholic missionary, and author; died in De- 
troit, aged 47 years, He was born at Telburg, 
province of North Brabant, Holland, March 
3, 1823. After a preliminary course he enter- 
ed the University of North Brabant, and from 
the commencement of his course gaye signal 
exhibition of his talent and industry by keep- 
ing the lead of his class, not only in mere tech- 
nical excellence of acquirement, but in the 
more brilliant directions of poetical and ora- 
torical effort. After finishing his university 
studies, he came to this country in 1841, and 
entered on his novitiate in the Society of Jesus 
on the 13th of November of that year, at Flo- 
rissant, Mo. After two years spent in the 
Jesuit College of that place, he was sent to 
Cincinnati, where he pursued his ecclesiastical 
studies, and acted as assistant professor in 
Poetry and Rhetoric. While stationed at Oin- 
cinnati Father Smarius published many poems 
anonymously, which were widely admired for 
their beauty and sweetness. Here he remained 
till 1848, when he was sent to St. Louis to 
carry on further his ecclesiastical training, and 
to teach in the same branches as before. He 
was ordained priest in 1849, and went to Ford- 
ham, N. Y., for the purpose of finishing his 
ecclesiastical preparations. In 18538 he was 
appointed to the pastoral care of the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier, in St. Louis, and he 
quickly became celebrated for the remarkable 
eloquence and attractiveness of his pulpit dis- 
courses, His church was crowded on all oc- 
casions with the best culture of St. Lonis, not 
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only members of his own church, but of other 
denominations. He gave several courses of 
lectures on theology, which commanded much 
admiration for their acuteness and scholarship, 
and gave the reverend orator a wide-spread 
reputation for controversial power. In 1861 
Father Smarius was detailed to enter on the 
duties of a missionary, making Ohicago his 
headquarters. Constantly travelling through 
the vast field over which his duties extended, 
he gave himself no rest in the service of the 
Church, with the exception of a visit to Eu- 
rope in 1865, which his failing health rendered 
absolutely necessary. His book on dogmatic 
theology, entitled ‘The Points of Controver- 
sy,” displays much ability and learning. 

March 8.—CuNNINGHAM, Rey. W. M., D. D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman; died at La Grange, 
Ga. He had just been elected President of 
Oglethorpe College, in that State, a position 
for which his fine culture and remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability eminently qualified him. His 
death was the result of an accidental injury. 

March 7.—Usnazy, Lapistas, a Hungarian 
patriot, but for more than twenty years past a 
resident of the United States; died at San An- 
tonio, Texas, aged 79 years. He was, during 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, governor 
of the celebrated fortress of Comorn, in Hun- 
gary, during its siege and defence by General 
Klapka. After the fall of the fortress he made 
his escape to the United States, and, having 
spent some time in the Northern cities, finally 
settled in Texas with a number of other Hun- 
garian exiles. 

March 9.—Provprir, Rey. Joun, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, professor, and author ; 
died in New York, aged 67 years. He was a 
son of Alexander Proudfit, D. D,, was born in 
Salem, Washington County, N. Y., graduated at 
Union College in 1821, was for a time pastor 
of a church in Newburyport, Mass., and after- 
ward for nearly twenty years Professor of 
Greek at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., preaching most of the time. He had 
been for some years past a resident of New- 
York City, and was widely known and greatly 
esteemed for his learning and piety. 

March 11.—Mitrrr, Morris §., Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S. 
A., a gallant and faithful officer; died at New 
Orleans, aged 56 years. He wasason of Judge 
Morris 8. Miller, a prominent citizen of Utica, 
and was born April 2, 1814. In 1830 he en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point, 
graduated in 1834, and was appointed brevet 
second lieutenant inthe Third Regiment Artil- 
lery. He participated in the Florida and Mex- 
ican Wars, and in the War for the Union. In 
1835 he was besieged by the Indians at Fort 
King, Florida, for two months, just after Os- 
ceola had opened the war. In 184445 he was 
stationed at Fort Moultrie, and often drilled 
the battalion in which were Lieutenants W. T. 
Sherman, George H. Thomas, and T. W. Sher- 
man. At the outbreak of the war Gen- 
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eral Miller, then a major, was in the Quarter- 
master-Géneral’s office in Washington, and was 
responsible for all the arrangements for the 
arrival of troops to defend the capital. Upon 
‘the attack on the Massachusetts Volunteers in 
Baltimore, April 19, 1861, he was ordered by 
General Scott to go to Annapolis and attend to 
forwarding the New-York and Massachusetts 
troops expected by that route. He found no 
troops yet arrived, and returned. On the 22d of 
April he again set out for Annapolis, and, after 
various adventures, was successful in reaching 
that city in time to forward the Seventh 
New York, General Butler’s Massachusetts, 
and a Pennsylvania regiment, the first troops 
which arrived in Washington. Throughout 
the entire war Major Miller remained. in the 
Quartermaster’s Department at Washington. 
In the course of four years there passed 
through his hands about $20,000,000, and upon 
the examination of his accounts it was found 
that less than $20 was to be disallowed. 

March 12.—Biozpr, Mrs. Marin, née yon 
SALLET, a gifted authoress and member of a 
noble family in Silesia; died in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., aged 49 years. Her brother, Friedrich von 
_Sallet, was a poet of remarkable power and 
sweetness, and an intense liberal in his politi- 
cal views. He died in 1843, and his sister in- 
herited not only his poetical gifts, but his 
liberal sympathies. She married early, and in 
opposition to the wishes of her family, Dr. G. 
Bloede, an ardent young republican, well edu- 
cated but untitled; and in the revolution of 
1848, her husband, foremost in the liberal 
ranks, was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
death, at Dresden. In the trying times which 
followed, her courage never faltered, and, 
when the young republican finally escaped to 
America, she performed her full round of 
household duties, yet found time for the prac- 
tice of pen and voice in literary and musical 
work to aid her husband. Her poems and 
magazine articles, both in English and German, 
have attracted great attention from their grace 
and imaginative power. Her husband, as the 
editor of the Wew-Yorker Demokrat, a daily 
Republican paper, received great assistance 
from her literary labors, 

March 12.—Hotmes, Roser D., a lawyer, 
journalist, and prominent Mason; died in New- 
York City, aged 53 years. He was educated 
in one of the public schools of the city, and 
subsequently was private secretary to Henry 
Eckford, the ship-builder, whom he accom- 
panied to Greece, On his return he studied 
law under William J. Hackett, Esq., and had 
an extensive practice until his failing health 
compelled him to retire from the profession. 
He was for a number of years editor of the 
Masonic department of the New- York Dispatch. 
In 1865 and 1866 he was Grand-Master of the 
Grand Lodge of the State. For a number of 
years he was a member of the Board of Excise, 
and at the last election was a candidate for the 
office of District Judge. , 

Vou, x.—36 A 
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March 14.—Fosrer, Mrs. Mary, a venerable 
lady of Newark, N. J., formerly a resident in 
New-York City ; diedin Newark, aged 91 years. 
She was one of the sixty young girls who car- 
ried baskets of laurel-leayes in the procession 
at the funeral of General Washington. 

March 14.—Swatn, Dr. James, a wealthy 
citizen of Philadelphia, proprietor of Swain’s 
Panacea, died in Paris. He removed to Phil- 
adelphia about the commencement of the late 
war, and gave largely of his means to the Union 
cause, being an active associate member of the 
Sanitary Commission. For the last five years 
he had resided in Paris. 

March 15.—Townsenp, Dr. Samuszt P., a 
noted patent-medicine vender; died in Felt- 
ville, N. J., aged 56 years. He achieved a 
large fortune in his business in a few years, 
mainly the result of very thorough and per- 
sistent advertising, which he was one of the 
first to attempt in his department of trade. He 
erected a very costly, though somewhat bizarre, 
mansion in Fifth Avenue, but, tiring of it, sold 
it some years since for a boarding-school. 

March 17.—Cornett, Wittram W., a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of New York; died 
at Fort Washington, aged 48 years. He was 
born in 1822, and was the architect of his own 
fortune. By his enterprise he had built up an 
extensive and largely-profitable business as an 
iron-founder, and, recognizing his responsi- 
bility to God for the prosperity granted him, 
was a most liberal and open-handed giver to 
all worthy benevolent objects. He had for 
some years past been conspicuous for his liber- 
ality in aiding in the erection of churches for 
the Methodist denomination, of which he was 
a member, giving many thousands of dollars 
annually for this as well as other benevolent 
objects. : 

March 18.—Drovry, Rev. Asa, D. D., an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman, teacher, and professor ; 
died in St. Anthony, Minn., aged 67 years. 
He was born July 26, 1802, graduated at’ Yale 
College in 1829, and the two succeeding years 
was Rector of the New-Haven Hopkins Gram- 
mar-School. He was ordained an evangelist 
in the Baptist ministry, September 14, 1834. 
In 1835-86 he was Professor of Languages in 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, and the 
three following years was Professor of Greek 
in Cincinnati College. In 1839-40 he held a 
professorship in Waterville College (now Colby 
University). He returned again to Cincinnati 
College, and subsequently was principal of the 
classical school in connection with the Baptist 
Theological Institute at Covington, Ky., and 
was also Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Greek Literature. For some ten years later 
he was principal of the High School and super- 
intendent of the public schools of Covington. 
During the last four years of his life he was 
pastor of a church in St. Anthony, Minn. 

March 19.—Buernett, James G., an actor; 
died in Chicago, aged 57 years. He was born 
in Edinburgh, in 1819, came to America at the 
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age of fifteen, and was apprenticed to a print- 
er in New York. Removing to Boston at a 
later period, he went on the stage at the How- 
ard Athenwum. Subsequently he acted in 
New York—at the Bowery, at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, at Niblo’s, and at other theatres. His 
career on the stage was that of a studious, con- 
scientious, faithful actor. His professional tal- 
ent lay in the direction of ‘“‘old men.” He 
had a fine, manly presence, a handsome, genial 
face, and pleasant voice. His appreciation of 
character and his sense of humor were just 
and quick. About two years ago he removed 
to Chicago and has been a stage-manager at 
Orosby’s Opera-House in that city. 

March 19.—W axeman, Guorex, a New-York 
journalist; died in Harlem, aged 29 years. He 
was born in Greenfield,Conn., February 4, 1841, 
removed to New York in 1858, and soon after 
engaged as a writer for the Ledger. Subse- 
quently he became connected with the World, 
and was also a contributor to the Galawy and 
other popular magazines. In 1868 he was 
chosen as the official stenographer of the Sen- 
ate, which position he held until his last ill- 
ness. 

March 22.—Campsett, Judge James S., an 
aged and prominent citizen of Cherry Valley, 
Otsego County, N. Y., died there, aged 97 
years. He was born in Cherry Valley, in 1772, 
in the old homestead where his father was 
born, and standing upon the ground cleared 
by the axe of his grandfather, the land having 
never changed hands, save from father to son, 
since they were trodden by the sons of the 
forest. He had been for many years the sole 
survivor of the Indian massacre, by which the 
valley was desolated in 1778, and the only 
survivor of the captivity which followed that 
event. He was fifteen years a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

March 22.—¥Fretp, Marraew Droxrson, a 
civil engineer, died at Southwick, Me., aged 
59 years. He was born in Haddam, Conn., in 
1811, and was a brother of David Dudley 
Field and Cyrus N. Field. His taste led him 
to engineering and mechanical pursuits, and 
he was at one time a railroad contractor in the 
South. He also built wire suspension bridges 
at Nashville, Tenn., and Frankfort, Ky. It 
was during a subsequent association with him 
as engineer and builder of a telegraph-line to 
and across Newfoundland, that Cyrus W. 
Field became interested in an Atlantic Ocean 
Cable. In 1856 he was interested in politics, 
and served one year as a Republican State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts. 

March 26.—Hottinerr, Conran, a German 
journalist; died in Newark, N. J., aged 50 years. 
He was a citizen of Baden, and, having partici- 
pated in the revolution of 1848, was expelled 
from Switzerland for revolutionary writing in 
1849, and came to America. After engaging 
in editorial work on different papers, he started 
the Volksman in 1856. 

March 27.—BieELow, Mrs. Mary Ann Hus- 
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BARD TOWNSEND, an accomplished scholar and — 


writer; died at her residence in Weston, Mass., 
aged 78 years. She was a native of Needham, 
Mass., and obtained a thorough and accom- 
plished education in Boston and Newton, her 
favorite study being English history. Though 
passionately fond of poetry, she had never at- 
tempted to compose even a rhyme until in her 
sixtieth year. By way of gratifying the persist- 
ent entreaties of her little granddaughter, she 
concluded to make an attempt, and wrote from 
memory the lives of all the English rulers 
from William the Conqueror to Queen Vic- 
toria, embracing the incidents connected with 
the career of the chief men and women of the 
various reigns, which at later period she print- 
ed for private circulation in a volume includ- 
ing other poetical compositions. Her sym- 
pathy with the enslaved led her to connect 
herself with the American Colonization Soci- 
ety at its beginning. That organization she 
soon abandoned, and became a vehement, de- 
cided, yet modest adherent of the antislavery 
cause. Her charities were large and unosten- 
tatious.. Since the death of her father, in 1810, 
she devoted the rent of a small store in Bos- 
ton to the relief of the sufferings of the sick 
and needy, many of whom were strangers to 
her. She also sent teachers to the freedmen, 
and devoted freely of her means to the relief 
of their bodily wants. 

March 2".—Kercuam, Leanprr Smiru, a 
jurist and eminent citizen of Wayne County, 
N. Y.; died at Clyde, N. Y., aged 52 years. He 
was born in Marion, Wayne County, N. Y., Au- 
gust 31,1818. His parents were respectable and 
in good circumstances, but by the death of his 
mother, and other misfortunes, he was at the 
age of ten years thrown entirely upon his own 
resources. Child as he was, he determined to 
qualify himself for the legal profession. Stead- 
ily continuing his studies, in order to gain a 
subsistence, he devoted himself at intervals to 
sawing wood, gardening, setting type, and 
teaching school, until in 1839 he was prepared 
to enter the Sophomore Class of Williams Col- 
lege. In 1842 he commenced the practice of 
law at Clyde, in his native county. In this 
profession he soon rose to distinction, so that 
in 1852 he was chosen Surrogate and Judge of 
Probate in a district politically opposed to 
him. To this position he was reélected in 1856. 
At the expiration of this term, 1860, he re- 
tired from professional life and engaged in 
agriculture. During the war he was an ar- 
dent patriot, and rendered efficient service in 
raising troops. He was.a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of this State in 1867. 
While at Albany he was seized with a nervous 
debility, which finally caused his death. Asa 
lawyer, he could be retained in no case unless 
first convinced that he was to be the advocate 
of strict and impartial justice. He was the 
friend of the poor and helpless, never making 
their ability to pay a condition of his undertak- 
ing their cause. As a judge, he was remark- 
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able for the rapidity with which he dispatched 
business, and, in the many civil and criminal 
cases disposed of during his service of eight 
years, not one of his decisions was reversed 
by a higher court. As an agriculturist, he was 
among the foremost in the introduction of 
labor-saving machines, and improved. live- 
stock, and in the formation of associations 
and every other movement for advancing agri- 
cultural interests, 

- March 30.—Foss, Rev. Arcuratp C., a 
Methodist clergyman and scholar; died in 
Clarens, Switzerland, aged 40 years. He joined 
the New York. Conference in 1852, and during 
the following year was stationed at Lenox. In 
1854 and 1855 he was pastor of the Morrisania 
Mission, and in 1856 was transferred to the 
 Thirtieth-Street Church. In 1858 he was as- 
sociated with the Rev. Dr. McClintock, at St. 
Paul’s Church. In 1860 he was sent to Tar- 
rytown. In 1861 he was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., and after two years returned to 
the ministry, and was presiding elder from 
1863 to 1865 in the Poughkeepsie district. In 
1866 he was again pastor of the Thirtieth- 
Street Church, New York, and in 1868 offi- 
ciated at Sing Sing, where, his health failing 
him, he was compelled to go to Europe. 

March 30.—Mitizr, Rey. Topnras Ham, a 
Universalist clergyman and journalist; died in 
Portsmouth, N. H., aged 68 years. He was 
the original “Uncle Toby ” of the Boston Car- 

et Bag, was on the Chronicle (Portsmouth) 
eighteen years, and the Portsmouth Journal 
twenty years. Early in life he was settled in 
Maine as an Orthodox clergyman, but later be- 
came a firm Universalist. A short time be- 
fore his last illness he completed a series of 
articles upon the Portsmouth Privateers of 
1812, which will undoubtedly be given to the 
public. 

March 30.—Stewsrt, Hon. Ducarp, a promi- 
ment citizen and politician of Middlebury, Vt. ; 
died at his residence there, aged 49 years. He 
represented Middlebury in the State Legis- 
lature in 1861-63. In 1864 he became State 
Auditor of Accounts, and rethined that office, 
under successive reélections, until his death. 

March 31.—Boxpen, Sura, a remarkable 
inventor and manufacturer; died at Middle- 
ville, N. J., in the 82d year of his age. He 
was born in Foxborough, Mass., in 1788. In 
1815 he removed to Newark, N. J., and en- 
gaged in the manufacture, of leather. In 1816 
he invented a machine for cutting ‘“‘ brads,” by 
which their cost was largely diminished. At 
about the same time he commenced to work a 
machine of his own invention for. splitting 
leather. The manufacture of ‘‘ patent leather” 
was begun by him in 1819, and the business 
which he then started now forms one of the 
most important of the business enterprises of 
Newark. He made the first specimens of 
malleable iron in 1826, and continued its 
manufacture until 1831; perfected the first 
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locomotive with a driving-rod outside the 
wheel; inyented (simultaneously with others) 
the steam “ cut-off; ” produced the first dagner- 
reotypein America; assisted Professor Morse in 
working out the theory of electric telegraphy ; 
invented the process of making the alloy of 
zinc known as “‘spelter;’?. discovered the 
method of making Russian sheet-iron, which 
he manufactured, but at so great a cost that 
he could not compete with the imported arti- 
cle; and patented a ‘‘hat-body doming ma- 
chine,” which is now used in all hat-manu- 
factories in this country. In his latter years 
Mr, Boyden gaye his attention to agriculture, 
and many of the most celebrated descriptions 
of strawberries were his. 

March 31.—Brapy, Wittiam Y., a promi- 
nent citizen and politician of New-York City; 
died there, aged 59 years. He was born at 
Harlem, in 1811, and received only the ad- 
vantages of a common-school education, For 
a few years he served in offices, and subse- 
quently learned the trade of a jeweller and 
silversmith, and was at one time extensively 
engaged in that business in John Street: He 
retired from business in 1835, and turned his 
attention to real estate, becoming one of the 
best judges of the value of property in the 
city. In 1842 he became interested in polities, 
and took a prominent part in the organization 
of the Common Council. In 1848 he was 
elected Alderman of his ward, and continued 
to serve as such with ability and fidelity until 
the spring of 1847, when the Whigs, having 
been for several years defeated, elected Mr. 
Brady as Mayor, he receiving nearly all the 
votes for that office in the Fifteenth Ward. 
The following year Mr. Havemeyer was chosen 
by the Democratic party, and Mr. Brady was 
appointed Postmaster, serving until 1853, when 
he was elected President of the Continental 
Insurance Company, just organizing; he faith- 
fully discharged the duties of that position for 
five years, and then resigned, to travel in 
Europe for a year. In 1853 he was elected a 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and has since continued an active and 
valuable member of its Board of Trustees. 
After his return from Europe he was connected 
with various other important companies in 
New York. His time was mostly devoted, how- 
ever, to the improvement of real estate; to the 
appraisement and divisions of large estates; 
and as a general adviser to the many who 
sought his counsel. 

April 4.—FroraincuaM, Natuanten Lane- 
pon, D. D., a Unitarian clergyman and author; 
died in Boston, Mass., aged 77 years. He 
was born in Boston, July, 1793, graduated at 
Harvard University, in 1811, a classmate of 
Edward Everett, and in March, 1815, was or- 
dained pastor of the First Church, in that city, 
which position he held until March, 1850, 
when ill-health compelled him to resign. 
Since that period his life has been devoted to 
literary pursuits. He was the author of several 
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volumes of prose and poetry, and frequently 
contributed to The Christian Examiner and 
The North American Review. A daughter of 
Dr. F. has become well known for her fine 
translations from the German, and for her 
other writings. 

April 6.—Ootums, Tmimenast Kine, a 
distinguished printer and publisher of Phila- 
delphia; died there, aged 67 years. He was 
born in: Philadelphia, October 14, 1802, was 
apprenticed to the printing business, during 
which time he became a skilful compositor 
and pressman, and, upon the completion of his 
apprenticeship, removed to Washington and 
was employed by some of the best establish- 
ments there. Subsequently he returned to his 
native city and entered into the employ of 
James Kay, a well-known law bookseller. In 
1833 he opened a printing-office with one 
hand-press, and in 1835 entered into partner- 
ship with his brother, the new firm soon tak- 
ing rank at the head of the printing business. 
For nearly thirty years he was the printer of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. He was also an ex- 
tensive publisher of musical works. 

April 8,—Lariin, Warsr, an eminent citi- 
zen of Berkshire, Mass.; died in Pittsfield, 
aged 75 years. He was the pioneer of the 
paper-business in Lee, Mass., the first mill 
in that place having been built by him- 
self and brother in 1825. He was president 
of the Lee Bank from 1841 to 1844, and rep- 
resented the town in the State Legislature 
for a number of years. In 1845 he removed 
to Pittsfield, where he was for twenty-five 
years a prominent business-man. In 1860 he 
became president of the Berkshire County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and held that 
position until his-death. 

April 10.—Kuntzz, Epwarp J., a sculptor 
of some note; died in New York, aged 44 
years. He was born in Pomerania, Prussia, 
and at eighteen years of age came to America, 
and steadily devoted himself to his art, in 
which he achieved considerable distinction. 

April 16.—Muapr, Commodore Rronarp W., 
U.S. N.; died at the New-York Hospital, aged 
60 years. He was a brother of General G. G. 
Meade, both sons having been born in Cadiz, 
Spain, while their father was United States 
minister to that country. The commodore 
was born in 1807. In April, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy, and graduated 
with honor. He rose through the several 
grades, until, at the breaking out of the civil 
war, he became commander. In the fall of 
1861 he took command of the receiving-ship 
North Carolina, and continued on that vessel 
for two years, being made post-captain in the 
mean time. While on the North Carolina, he 
did much to improve that vessel and its sur- 
roundings. In 1864, after repeated efforts to 
Secure more active service, he was given com- 
mand of the steam sloop-of-war San Jacinto, 
which was soon after wrecked on one of the 
Florida reefs and totally lost. The loss of the 
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San Jacinto resulted in placing the commo- 
dore on the retired list, with the rank of com- 
modore, on which list he remained until his 
death. He was an able officer and thorough 
disciplinarian, but his temper and eccentricities 
were such, that he did not gain friends and 
opportunities of service that he otherwise 
would have had, and the latter portion of his 
life was rendered unhappy in consequence. 
His three sons are in the Navy. 

April 20.—Morsz, Hon. Orryer A., a promi- 
nent citizen of Otsego County, N. Y.; died in 
New York, aged 58 years. He was born at 
Cherry Valley, in 1815, graduated at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, studied law and entered upon 
the practice of his profession at Perrysburg, 
Ohio, but shortly after returned to his native 
town, where he resided until his death. His 
early political life was connected with the 
Democratic party, but he was an earnest and 
avowed enemy of slavery, and employed his 
pen in behalf of the cause of the enslaved, 
On the formation of the Republican party, he 
entered warmly into its ranks. He represented 
the Otsego District in the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, and proved himself an intelligent and 
useful member. He was always a thinker and 
a writer, and in Congress or elsewhere was 
rather the wise counsellor than the brilliant 
debater. His tastes were those of the scholar, 
and he was eminently a well-read man. He had 
travelled much in this country and in Europe, 
and was, both by observation and study, well 
informed in the affairs of the State and nation. 

April 21.—Batpwin, Joun ©., a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of New York; died 
at Orange, N. J., aged 70 years. He was long 
in mercantile life, and devoted largely of his 
means to the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
having given away over $800,000. 

April 22.—Farrar, Mrs. ExrizA Ware, an 
eminent authoress, widow of Prof. John Far- 
rar; died in Springfield, Mass., aged 78 years. 
She was author of the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Friend,” 
“Recollections of Seventy Years,” and other 
works, 

April 23.—Jrtr, Miss Satty, a centenarian 
of Elizabeth, N. J.; died there, aged 105 years. 
She was a native of that place, and the daugh- 
ter of an Englishman who died during her 
childhood, leaving her possessed of an income 
sufficient to support her comfortably through 
life. She was a woman of education and cul- 
ture, and exceedingly benevolent. 

April 25,—Hexamer, Captain WirtraM, com- 
mander of the famous Hexamer battery in 
the late war; died at Hoboken, N. J., aged 45 
years. He was born at Coblentz, Prussia, 
April 12, 1825. In 1849 he joined the revo- 
lutionary movement in Baden, where he served 
as adjutant under General Franz Sigel, and 
in consequence became an exile from his native 
country. At the breaking out of the war, 
Captain Hexamer raised Battery A of the First 
New Jersey Artillery, which was mustered into 
service August 12, 1861. The battery, upon 
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reaching Fairfax Seminary, was attached to 
Kearny’s Brigade, and the first engagement was 
at West Point, May 7,1862. It was afterward 
engaged in nearly every important battle on 
the Peninsula. 

' April 25.—Yzapon, Riowarp, a Charleston 
editor; died in that city, aged 68 years. He 
was born in Charleston, 8. ©., October 23, 
1802, received a good academical education, 
graduated with honor at the South Carolina 
College, and entered upon the study of law in 
the office of a distinguished lawyer of that city. 
Upon his admission to the bar he gave promise 
of a brilliant career in his profession, but sub- 
sequently became interested in politics, and 
became a daily contributor to the political col- 
umns of the City. Gazette. His essays were 
always vigorous, thoughtful, and closely logical. 
iAtterward he became editor and proprietor 
of the Charleston Courier, which journal bore 
abundant evidence of his intellectual power. 
For many years previous to his death he was 
a constant suiferer from a chronic affection 
which seriously affected his spirits, causing al- 
ternate exaltation and depression, and it was 
his custom to bury himself in study and work 
jn the vain attempt to forget his physical pain. 
His life was a ceaseless round of toil. He was 
ealled to fill various public offices in the city 
and State; was for several terms a member of 
the Legislature, acting on the most laborious 
committees. In the latter situation he always 
maintained his position as a steady, sturdy de- 
bater, vigorous always, and bringing to his ar- 
gument large resources of law and learning 
from an ample. treasure-house of memory. The 
great profits from his law practice annually, 
and the continued and increasing prosperity of 
the Courier, had accumulated wealth in his 
hands, which, with his charitable instincts, 
was an instrument of great good, and, although 
his losses through the late war were heavy, he 
applied himself to his profession with new 
vigor until his labors were terminated by 
death. 

April 26.—Locxwoop, Rox, an eminent 
bookseller and publisher; died in New-York 
City, aged 70 years. He was born in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and at the age of twenty-one re- 
moved to New York, where he entered into the 
book business, following it for an uninter- 
rupted period of nearly fifty years. He was 
a man of strict integrity and active Chris- 
tianity. 

April 26.— Russet, ABRAMAM, a judge in 
New-York City; died there, aged 58 years. He 
was born in South Carolina, but removed, to 
New York when quite young. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he practised until 1857, 
when he was elected to the office of City 
Judge, for four years. He was succeeded by 
Judge McOunn, who subsequently resigned his 
office, and Judge Russel was appointed to fill 
the vacancy on the 7th of January, 1863. In 
1864 he was reélected, and continued in office 
up to the 81st of December, 1869, when he 
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was succeeded by Judge Bedford. He was a 
candidate for reélection, but failed to receive 
the nomination. He immediately opened a 
law office and resumed the practice of law 
with Judge John B. Reid, of Suffolk County. 

April 28.— Ayiertz, Parriok Henry, an 

eminent lawyer and journalist, was killed by 
the Court-House accident in Richmond, Va. 
He was a native of the County of King William, 
Va., and a lineal descendant of Patrick Henry, 
the Revolutionary patriot. After a liberal edu- 
cation in the institutions of his own State, he 
attended the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and, returning to Virginia, entered upon 
the practice of his profession in his native 
county. About 1850 he removed to Richmond, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his lit- 
erary taste and ability as a writer for the press, 
and his power as a political orator—teceiving 
from President Buchanan the appointment of 
United States District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, and subsequently holding 
a corresponding office under the so-called Con- 
federate government. - 
- April 28.—Broox, Dr. JoszpH Batpwin, a 
physician and newspaper reporter, killed by 
the Court-House accident in Richmond. He 
was born in Madison County, in 1828, entered 
the University of Virginia in 1848, as a student 
of medicine, and graduated with honor. He 
entered upon the practice of his profession in 
Spottsylvania, served in the Confederate army 
as surgeon, and after the wat became con- 
nected with the Richmond Examiner, which 
was finally merged in The Enquirer. By the 
same sad accident the following prominent 
citizens of Richmond lost their lives: Na- 
THANIEL P, Howarp and Powuaran Roperts, 
distinguished lawyers, Jutius Hoxsson, col- 
lector of the city, and Captain Wimiram A. 
Cuarters, chief of the Fire Department of 
Richmond. 

April 28.—Mironett, Rev. Jouy, a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman, editor, and author; died 
at Stratford, Conn., aged 75 years. He was born 
in Chester, Conn., December 29, 1794, graduated 
at Yale College in 1821, and entered Andover 
Theological Seminary in the autumn of the 
same year, but after studying nine months was 
compelled to leave in consequence of impaired 
health. In January, 1824, he became editor 
of The Christian Spectator, published in New 
Haven, was licensed to preach in 1829, and in 
1830 was ordained pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Fair Haven, Conn. In 1836 
he took charge of the Edwards Church in 
Northampton, Mass., but in 1842 resigned, and 
went abroad for the recovery of his health. 
Upon his return, finding himself unable to re- 
sume the cares incident to the ministry, he 
spent the greater portion of his remaining 
years at Stratford, employing himself, as far as 
his strength would admit, in literary work. 
He was the author of a manual entitled ‘‘ The 
New-England Churches,” ‘Notes from over 
the Sea” (2 vols.), ‘Scenes and Characters in 
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berger the suther of the Crittenden-Mont- 


held the office of United States Collector 
~ = Rev. Lexas Baptist 
lay S—Howann, Rev. XD, 3 

z : Ged at Ratlnd, Vit, aged i7 
years. He had been for more than fifty years 


ia the ministry, snd had been of large 
sad infeential churches in Hi: and Meri- 


den, Comm, Ruiland, Vi. and elsewhere. He 
was a preacher of very considerable ability. 

May T—Wmesr, Jexsr; died in Three's 
Neek, Westchester County, N. ¥_> aged 101 
years. Her whele life was spent in that coun- 
ty, and she had descendants to the fifth cen- 
eration. 

May S& xr, JAMES, an eminent citizen 
of OQsweeo: there. seed SS years He 
was the first mayor of the city, and formerly 3 
State Senator, snd President of Lake Ontario 
Noaiional Bank. : 

May S—Tunrs, Dax, M.D. a Gistin- 
gushed physician; died in Sandusky, Ohio, 
szed S2 years He was for some years Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Medical Society. 

May °.—Bsarsarn, Laweexer, 8 distin- 
guished citizen and political leader in Vermont; 
died stSt. Albans aged Té years) He had been 
active in forwarding the political, commercial, 
snd railroad interests of that State; was for 
seversl years candidate for Governor, and in 
184 was elected to the United States Senate, 
ia io the vacamey caused by the death of Sena- 
ter 

May 12. —Becewne, Rev. Gaovet C.D. D., 
3 Conzregaiionalist cergymsn ; died in Boston, 
Mass, aged 70 years He was ome of the 
founders of the Americsn Peace Society. and 
for thirty-three years its Corresponding Seere- 
tary, the editor of its magazine, Tike Advocate 
ey Peace, snd the author of its earnest appeals 
and petitions for internstional peace congress- 
es, and the substitution of arbitration for war. 
Bat, though this had been the cause in which 
his best efforts were engaged for so many 
years, he was not a man of one idea. . 
good cause his hearty approval, and re- 
ceived his cordial codperation. 

Mey 14.—Bacsts, Hon. Feayeum TL, an 
emiment lawyer of Ohio; died in Cleveland, 
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of the New—Jersey Senate in 1865 and 1866. — 

May 16—Farxru, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. Eesrer, United States Volunteers; died 
in New York, aged 46 years. He was born in 
New Jersey, in 1824, and at an early age was 
sent to Pottsville, Pa. where he was educated. 
At the breaking out of the Mexican War in 
1848, he entered the army as sergeant-major 
of the First Pennsylvania Infantry, and served 
faithfully through the campai In the suc- 
eeeding years, his restless love of liberty and 
adventure connected him with the Lopez Ex- 
pedition to Cubs from New Orleans in 1850, 


and msde him an active sharer in the Nicara- _ 


quan © itions under the filibuster Walker. 
Still Iater, he was captain of the famous Slave- 


yacht Wanderer, and was indicted at Savan- 
nah for carrying on the slave-trade. This 


episode in his hfe he always |, and, 
when the war breke ont In 1861, instead of 
siding with the South, as was e he 
made amends br ly enlisting as major 
in the Seventieth New-York Volunteers raised 
and commanded by General Sickles. He took 
8 gallant part in all the engagements In which 
the Sickles Brigade distinguished itself, and rose 
in due time to be colonel of the Seventieth. 
At the battle of Williamsburg, May 5, 1862, 
he was very severely wounded, shot through 
doth thighs, but after his recovery he joined 
his regiment again, and participated in’ the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsrille, and 
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Gettysburg, and was, breveted brigadier-gen- 
eral for gallantry; but his wounds broke out 
afresh, and he was compelled, much against his 
will, to abandon active service, and take a po- 
sition as colonel of the Eleventh regiment of 
the Veteran Reserve Corps, which he held 
until the close of the war, when his regiment 
was disbanded. He was subsequently appoint- 
ed Inspector of Oustoms in New York City, 
a position which he held at the time of his 
death. 

May 17.—Lrrrert, Extaxms, founder of 
Littel’s Living Age, and of Littell’s Museum ; 
died in Brookline, Mass., aged 73 years. He 
was born in Burlington, N. J., but removed to 
Philadelphia, and in January, 1819, started a 
weekly literary paper, entitled the National 
Recorder ; subsequently he established the 
Saturday Magazine, which in 1822 he con- 
verted into the Museum of Foreign Literature 
and Art. After conducting this with great 
success for nearly twenty-two years, he re- 
moyed to Boston, where, in April, 1844, he 
published Liétell’s Living Age, which from that 
time has borne a high character for literary 
merit. 

May 18.—Woopwarp, Carus, M. D., an 
eminent physician of Middletown, Conn., died 
there. He repeatedly represented the townin 
the State House of Representatives and Senate, 
was a trustee of the Wesleyan University, and 
had been President of the State Medical So- 
ciety. 

May 22.—Hazarp, Samvet, archeologist, 
historian, and publisher; died at Germantown, 
Pa., aged 86 years. He was the son of Ebene- 
zer Hazard, who was United States Postmaster 
from 1782 to 1787, and who published several 
volumes of historical collections, State papers, 
ete. In 1828, he commenced the publication 
of the “‘ Pennsylvania Register,” which was 
issued until 1836, forming sixteen volumes 
large octayo. He next published the ‘‘ United 
States Commercial and Statistical Register,” 
forming six large octavo volumes, issued from 
1839 to 1842. The “ Annals of Pennsylvania,” 
from 1609 to 1682, an octavo volume of 800 
pages, was next issued by Mr. Hazard. He 
also, by appointment of the Legislature, printed 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” from 1682 to 
1790, from the original records, forming twelve 
volumes. Few men have continued their un- 
remitting industry in the collection of the 
records of the past to so late a period of life 
as did Mr. Hazard. This devotion is the more 
remarkable, as his early life was spent in mer- 
cantile and commercial pursuits, and he had 
made several voyages to the Indies before 
commencing his antiquarian researches. 

May 24.—Demers, Gore W., a prominent 
journalist, editor, reporter, politician, orator, 
and for some years a clergyman; died at Alba- 
ny, after a lingering illness of several years, 
Mr. Demers was in every respect a remarkable 
man. For some years past he had been the 
editor of the Albany Lvening Journal, and 
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had been distinguished, not only for his ability 
as an editor, but for his amenity and courtesy, 
qualities not always noticeable in the editorial 
fraternity. His studies ranged over a wide 
extent of knowledge, and both 4s a writer and 
a speaker he attained great eminence. He 
learned printing in the oftice of the Lansing- 
burg Democrat. In his earlier years he 
served as reporter and editor on the Troy 
Daily Times. His greatest speech was in the 
Syracuse Convention, in 1863, on the emanci- 
pation question, in response to an argument 
of the late Hon. H. J. Raymond. His review 
of Andrew Johnson’s veto of the Civil Rights 
Bill was a marvel of forcible writing, and its 
sharp sentences helped to sever the last links 
between that President and the Republican 
party. He is reputed to have accomplished 
the feat of reporting a lecture filled with tech- 
nical phrases and eccentricities, verbatim, from 
memory alone. His political influence, al- 
though the most memorable feature in his ca- 
reer, in no wise unfitted him for success in the 
pulpit, and he entered upon the ministerial 
profession in later years with ardor and suc- 
cess, as pastor of a Baptist church at Sand 
Lake, N. Y. Before he retired from that pro- 
fession many scores had been added to the 
church over which he presided, attracted by 
his high attainments and fervid piety. He 
was celebrated in private life for acts of spon- 
taneous and hearty friendship, and for lending 
a helping hand to those in need of assistance. 

May 25.—Pxiums, Josepu, a prominent citi- 
zen of Cattaraugus County, N. Y., a leading re- 
former in the antislavery, temperance, and 
other benevolent and philanthropic causes; 
died at Cattaraugus, N. Y., aged 79 years. 
He was often tendered official positions, but 
declined them, and won the esteem of even 
those who were antagonistic to his yiews, by 
his strict conscientiousness and kindness of 
heart. He was one of the band that organ- 
ized the Liberty party of 1844. 

May 26.—Winris, Natruanret, a venerable 
journalist and founder of newspapers, father of 
the late poet, N. P. Willis; diedin Boston, aged 
90 years. He was born in Boston, in June, 
1780, and came of a race of printers and 
publishers. His grandfather had been a pub- 
lisher,in Boston, and his father was the pro- 
prietor of the Independent Chronicle, a leading 
political paper from 1776 to 1784, and after- 
ward of the Potomac Guardian, and other 
journals. True to his inherited preferences, 
the son established the Hastern Argus at Port- 
land, in 1803, and conducted it for some years. 
During the Administration of John Adams, 
Mr. Willis wrote some severe and caustic arti- 
cles against the Administration, and, being 
prosecuted under the Sedition Law then in 
force, he was imprisoned; and his son N. P. 
Willis used to say that his earliest boyish remi- 
niscence was the carrying his father’s dinner 
to him eyery day at the prison in which he 
was confined, Having disposed of his interest 
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and conducted fer more than twenty years the 
Boston Recorder, one of the earliest (Some say 
the earliest) religions paper in the world. 
Sree peg ae Pog adam Sage 
lished the Yout’’s Conran undoubdtedly 
oat Dee ene somnaae’. 
This was maintain: im. many 

and we believe is still p lished. Mh. Willis 


7 pe ty ate wy Se 

May 30—Haw, Brevet Brigadi 
Caxpwatt K., U. S. Volanteers, a brave officer 
ef the Union y; died in Trentan, N. J, 
2 was the son of Rev. 


a collegiate and legal education, and had com- 
Soh PT practice of his profession in Trea- 
ton just before the commencement of the war, 


but promptly volunteered in his coantry’s from 


cause in the summer of 1861. He entered the 


service as adjutant of the Fifth Regiment New- ¢ 


Jersey Volunteers in August, 1861; was made 
acting-assistant adjutant-general of the See 
py —: Colenel ane, wee “ 
subsequently aidede-camp on ‘. 
periars staf. In August, 1862, he aceept- 
ed the lieutenant-coloneley of the Fourteenth 
New-Jersey Volunteers under Colondd W. S 
Truex. He served with this famous regiment 
all through its battles and skirmishes, and was 
severely wounded in the battle ef Moneeacy, 
shortly after which he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service for disability frem 
wounds received in that action. He was sub- 
sequently breveted colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral for gallant and meritorious services at the 
battles of Cold Harber and Monocacy. Upen 
quitting the field, he resumed the practice af 
law at Trenton, and in February, 1867, was 
appointed, by Governor Wand, Proseeater of 
the Pleas for Mereer County, which position 
he held up to the time of his death. 

June 1.—Crawen, Joux, a prominent peliti- 
cian of New-York State; died at his residence 
in Waterford, aged 91 years He was bern 
in Saratega County, in 1779; was an eleetar 
upon the ticket of President Jefferson in 1804: 
served in the State Assembly and State Senate, 
three years each; and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1833 to 1837. He assisted in 
framing the State Constitation in 1921, and 
while member of the Senate propased the 
present system of choosing presidential electors 
upon a general ticket. He acquired an im- 
mense fortune, pincipally invested in banks 
and railroads, and retired some years since 
from public life te attend to the management 
of his large private interests. 

June 1—Kuomerecy, Curves W., a journal- 
ist, died in Baltimore, Md. aged 45 years. 
He had been for sixteen years comnected with 
the Baltimore American. 

June 3.—Hortayn, Conyeurs, M. D., a po- 
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on plans of which the features were of 
his invention. He was then inted, by 
Government, Assistant Inspector of 


H connec 
the New-Yerk Herald, but was city editor of 
the Omada Republican at the time of his 


June 6—Rezp, Rev. Davm, a Unitarian 


clergyman, and for forty years ietor of 
the Cristiea Register; died in ~ aged 


years. 
June 6—Wurxeats, ar =e — 
prominent citizen ef Haverhill, Mas; di 
there, aged 101 years. He served five terms 
in the Assembly, three terms in the State Sen- 
ate, Was one of the committee te revise the 
Massachusetts Constitution in 1920, was post- 
master twenty years, justice of the peace forty- 
five years, and a prominent Mason sixty-seven 
years. 
June 10.—Sessace, Brigadier-General Wu- 

— — Guard be State; died in New 

ro 46 years. He was for many years 
a clerk in the Comptroller's Office, and served 
as commissary-general on the staff of Govern- 
== RY SPEN Tumopors, 

wae 14—Sprnese, Rev. Sb 

inent Presbyterian clergyman; died at Rome, 
N. Y.. aged Tl years. He was a son of the 
lste Chief Justice Spencer, of Utiea, and, hay- 
ing been destined for the army, pursued a 
course of study at the Military Academy at 
West Point. His special aptitudes, however, 
adapted him so much better to the bar that 
he prepared for admission to it, and, commen- 
cing practice at Auburn, he rose i to 
distinction, and while yet a youth was chosen 
District Attorney of Cayuga County. In the 
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height of his legal eminence, he was hopefully 
converted, and soon after entered upon a course 
of theological study with a view to the minis- 
try. His first pastoral charge was at Rome, 
N. Y., and subsequently he preached in Utica, 
until failing health compelled him to retire for 
atime from pastoral duties and cares. Some- 
what recruited by his respite from the pulpit, 
he accepted the secretaryship of the American 
Home Missionary Society for Central and 
Northern New York, and greatly endeared 
himself to the feeble congregations in his field 
by his oversight of them, while he was very suc- 
cessful in collecting funds for evangelizing the 
land. Twelve years since he became too feeble 
for active service, and since that time had lived 
in the retirement of home. He was a man of 
vigorous intellect, strong argumentative pow- 
ers, and deep-toned piety. Mr. 8. was the au- 
thor of two or three theological works. 

June 15.—Macpitz, Davin, D. D., a promi- 
nent clergyman of the Presbyterian Church in 
Monmouth, Ul. He was born in South Caro- 
lina, studied under the Rey. Dr. John Mason, 
of New York, and commenced preaching in 
Ohio. Subsequently he became an editor and 
director in collegiate and theological institu- 
tions, where he made himself signally useful. 

June 25.—HEAtToN, Davin, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., aged 47 years. He was born at 
Hamilton, Ohio, March 10, 1823; received an 
academic education; read law and was admit- 
ted to practice; in 1855 was elected to the 
State Senate of Ohio; in the fall of 1857 moved 
to Minnesota, and was elected to the State 
Senate three times in that State; was appoint- 
ed in 1863 by Secretary Chase as special agent 
of the Treasury Department, and as United 
States depositary at Newbern, North Caro- 
lina; was appointed Third Auditor in the 
Treasury Department, but declined; was made 
President of the National Bank of Newbern, 
in the fall of 1865; was the author of the 
Republican platform adopted at Raleigh, March 
27, 1867; contributed largely to Republican 
papers in defence of Republican principles for 
more than twelve years; was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention of North Carolina 
from Oraven County in 1867 ; was chairman of 
the Committee on Bill of Rights in that con- 
vention; was elected to he Fortieth Congress, 
and was reélected to the Forty-first Congress 
as a Republican. 

June 27.—Kinespury, Rev. Cyrus, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and missionary among 
the North American Indians; died in the In- 
dian Territory. He was for a period of more 
than fifty years connected with the American 
and Southern Presbyterian Boards of Missions, 
mostly among the Cherokees and Choctaws. 

June 28.—Mosss, James C., journalist; died 
in Knoxville, Tenn., aged 28 years. He was a 
native of Exeter, N. H.,; was an apprentice in 
a newspaper office, and in 1837 became fore- 
man in a new printing establishment in Knox- 
ville, of which he soon became proprietor. 
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Subsequently he was editor of the Knowville 
Register. . 

June 30.—Heatu, Lyman, a noted vocalist 
and ballad composer, died in Nashua, N. H., 
aged 66. He was born in Bow, N.H., August 
24, 1804, spent his minority at Lyman, Vt., 
subsequently lived in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Lit- 
tleton, N. H., and for the last thirty years in 
Nashua. Mr. Heath was the author of “The 
Grave of Bonaparte,” “Burial of Mrs. Jud- 
son,” and many other popular songs. He had 
taught music and given concerts for a period 
of forty-five years. 

June 30.—Tuoxer, Pomeroy, a leading 
politician and journalist of Western New York, 
aged 68 years. He was born in Palmyra, N. 
Y., served an apprenticeship as a printer in 
that village, and, after writing for the Oanan- 
daigua Messenger, started, in 1824, a new 
Democratic organ, the Sentinel. In 1848 that 
journal embraced the cause of free-soil, and 
Mr. Tucker was offered a nomination to Con- 
gress, but declined. In 1887 he represented 
his district in the Assembly, was also for 
several years postmaster and canal collector. 
On the breaking out of the late war he took 
an active part in sustaining the Government. 
In 1867 he published a work on Mormonism 
which had a large sale, and is a recognized 
authority on that subject. 

June —.—Lxrtwion, Dr. Joun W., a promi- 
nent citizen of Memphis, Tenn. ; died at Lynch- 
burg, Va., aged 44 years. He was born in 
Bedford County, Va., September 7, 1826; 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1850, and settled subsequently 
in Memphis as a cotton-factor. In 1865 he 
was elected a Representative from Tennessee 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress, taking his seat 
near the close of the first session of that Con- 
gress, and serving on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs.. He was also a delegate to the Phila- 
delphia National Union Convention of 1866. 

July 3.—Craic, ALEXANDER J., State Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Wisconsin; died at 
Madison, aged 47 years. He was born in 
Orange County, N. Y., November 11, 1823. 
His early life was spent in Western New York, 
but in 1843 he removed to Wisconsin, and 
settled in Palmyra, Jefferson County, where 
he continued to reside for fifteen or sixteen 
years, teaching a part of the time, and per- 
forming many of those acts of public service 
whichin anew country fall to the lot of a highly- 
intelligent, active, and public-spirited citizen. 
Here, too, he held many important local of- 
fices. In 1849 he represented his district in 
the Assembly. In 1854 he became principal of 
one of the Milwaukee ward schools, and two 
years later was appointed editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, which was the organ 
both of the State Teachers’ Association and 
of the State Superintendent. He was also elect- 
ed president of the Association in 1860, <Ac- 
cepting the post of Assistant Superintendent 
the same year, he relinquished the Journal, 
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having conducted it for about three years with 
marked success. In 1868 he entered upon the 
duties of Superintendent-in-Chief, and was re- 
elected in 1869. tty 

July 3.—Hamearin, Brevet Major-General 
Josrrn E., N. Y. Volunteers; died in New-York 
City, aged 42 years.. He was a native of 
Yarmouthport, Mass. For many years prior 
to 1861 he was a prominent and popular 
member of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, and almost immediately on the out- 
break of the war volunteered his services 
in the defence of the nation, and became 
adjutant, with the rank of first lieutenant, of 
the Fifth Regiment, New York Volunteers 
(First Duryea Zouaves). In November, 1861, 
shortly after the formation of the Sixty-fifth 
Regiment, New York Volunteers (the Chas- 
seurs), he was transferred to the latter com- 
mand as major. The regiment was conspicu- 
ous for its services in the field, and for dis- 
tinguished and meritorious conduct. Major 
Hamblin rapidly rose by successive grades of 
promotion to the command, participating in 
Grant’s grand campaign of 1864 from the Wil- 
derness to Petersburg. At this time the Sixty- 
fifth formed part of the First Brigade, First 
Division, Sixth Army Corps. After the in- 
vestment of Petersburg, the Sixth Corps was, 
in July, 1864, transferred from the Army of 
the Potomac to the Shenandoah Valley, to 
resist the demonstration of Breckinridge and 
Early against Washington and Maryland. In 
this new theatre of operations Colonel Ham- 
blin participated in each of Sheridan’s brilliant 
successes in the Valley, and at Cedar Creek, 
the action for which Sheridan made his famous 
ride from Winchester, the colonel was severely 
wounded by a rifle-ball in the leg. For con- 
spicuous gallantry in this action he was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general, and placed in com- 
mand of the brigade. Upon the return of the 
corps to Petersburg, he was, in the spring of 
1865, promoted to full rank, and participated 
in all the subsequent engagements of the Army 
of the Potomac to the surrender at Appomattox. 
For distinguished bravery at Sailor’s Creek, 
April 6, 1865, the last engagement between the 
Confederates and the Army of the Potomac, he 
was brevetted major-general, and was mustered 
out with that rank at Washington in July, 
1865. Socially he was one of the most genial, 
gentlemanly, and noble-spirited of men, and 
was universally beloved by the rank and file of 
his brigade, as well as by a large and estimable 
circle of friends and acquaintances in private 
life. After the war he had entered upon civil 
pursuits, and at the time of his lamented 
death held the position of superintendent of 
agencies for the Commonwealth Fire Insur- 
ance Company. He was, also, up to a recent 
period, adjutant-general and chief of staff of 
the First Division, National Guards. 

July 4,.—Brousn, Oonxxin, former Mayor of 
Brooklyn; died in that city, aged 76 years. 
He was born in Connecticut in 1794, and early 
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removed to New York, where he engaged in 
the crockery and hardware business. 
he made his residence in Brooklyn, then a mere 
village, and in 1880 was elected one of the trus- 


tees. When the city was chartered, he wascho- 


sen an alderman from the First Ward, and held 
that position for some time. 
elected Mayor of Brooklyn, serving during the 
years 1851 and 1852. Mr. Brush was an ac- 
tive, influential member of the Whig party 
until its disruption, when he joined the De- 
mocracy and remained in its ranks until his 
death. He was one of the original Water 
Commissioners of Brooklyn, and was also one 
of the Commissioners of Prospect Park, which 
latter position he continued to hold until ad- 
vancing years prevented his performing its 
duties with that regularity and attention re- 
quired. He aided in establishing the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, of which he was for many years 


president, and which, under his able manage- | 


ment, became one of the most prosperous 
banking institutions on Long Island. c 

July 6.—Porr, Cuartes A., M.D., an emi- 
nent surgeon and professor of surgery; died at 
Paris, Mo., aged 52 years. He was born at 
Huntsville, Ala., March 15, 1818, educated at 
Green Academy, Huntsville, and thence was 
transferred to the University of Alabama, 
where he graduated. After passing through 
the necessary preliminary studies in his native 
town, he entered the Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege, where he attended a course of lectures, 
and afterward passed through the regular 
course, and graduated with high honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Immediately 
thereafter he visited Europe, and spent two 
years in travelling through France and Ger- 
many, and availing himself of those advantages 
in surgery which the French capital alone 
could afford. Returning from abroad, he settled 
permanently in St. Louis, in 1841, where his 
attainments speedily gave him an extensive 
practice. Soon after his arrival he was elected 
Professor of Anatomy in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and a few years later was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. He aided in organizing the 
St. Louis Medical College, and took a special 
interest in the cause of education, devoting 
much time and labor to that object. For 
several years past he had retired from the ac- 
tive practice of his profession, and resided a 
greater portion of the time in Paris, Mo. 

July 6.—Rrront, Commodore Rosert, U.S. 
Navy; died in Philadelphia, aged 70 years. He 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1800, appointed 
midshipman in 1814, commissioned lieuten- 
ant in 1825, commander 1841, captain 1855, 
commodore retired list 1867; he served in 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, and Pacific 
squadrons, and commanded the steam-sloop 
Saranac at the outbreak of the war, and con- 
tinued in that position until March, 1862. 

July 13.—Pirror, Rev. James Epwin, Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Auburn Theological Seminary ; died in that 


In 1825. 


In 1850 he was. 
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city, aged 31 years. He was born in West Town- 
send, Vt., August, 1839, graduated at Middle- 
bury College, 1861, was tutor from 1863 to 
1864, graduated at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary in 1865, and was immediately elected ad- 
junct Professor, and two years later full Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. 
He was a severe student, a thorough and able 
teacher, and an impressive and popular 
preacher. 

July 16.—Fietouer, A. J., formerly Secre- 
tary of State in Tennessee; died in Nashville, 
aged 51 years. He was formerly a prominent 
Whig politician of that State, and was elected 
to the State Senate in 1855. When the State 
seceded in 1861, he opposed the movement and 
removed to Kentucky, and afterward to Indi- 
ana. He canvassed the latter State in 1864 in 
favor of President Lincoln. He was elected 
Secretary of State in 1865. In 1867 he took 
an active part against the action of Governor 
Brownlow in regard to the franchise law and 
elections. 

July 16.—Pricsz, Toomas L., a Democratic 
politician; died at Lexington, Mo. He was 
elected a Representative from Missouri to the 
Thirty-seventh Congress; was a delegate to the 
Chicago Oonvention of 1864, and to the Phila- 
delphia National Union Convention of 1866. 

July 18.—V ANDERPOEL, Aaron, a New-York 
politician, orator, and judge; died in that city, 
aged 72 years. He was born at Kinderhook, 
February 5, 1799, admitted to the bar in 1820, 
member of the New-York Legislature from 
1825 to 1830, member of Congress 1833 to 
1837, and from 1839 to 1840; and on his re- 
tirement from Congress settled in New-York 
City, where he was appointed Judge of the Su- 
perior Court, which office he held until 1850. 

July 19.—Brooxs, Major-General Wirrt1am 
F. H., a brave and skilful officer of U. S. Vol- 
unteers, died at Huntsville, Ala. He was born 
in Ohio, served in the Florida and Mexican 
Wars, was at Palo Alto and all the important 
battles of that campaign, was appointed brevet- 
captain in 1846, brevet-major in 1847; early 
in the recent war was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and served with the Army of 
the Potomac until July, 1863; was commander 
of the Department of the Monongahela during 
Lee’s invasion, and until April 6, 1864, and af- 
terward commanded a division of the Eigh- 
teenth Corps and subsequently the Tenth 
Corps. In July, 1864, he resigned on account 
of ill health. 

July 19.—Powett, Lrzwerryy, M. D., an 
eminent physician and medical professor of 
Louisville, Ky. ; died there, aged 68 years. He 
was a native of Virginia, graduated at Yale 
College, studied medicine and soon rose to 
eminence in his profession. He removed to 
Louisville, Ky., nearly forty years since, and 
took a high stand as a professor in the medi- 
cal institutions of that city. a 

July 19.—Sroppart, Jonn T., a political 
leader in Maryland; died in Charles County, 
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aged 80 years. He was born there in 1790, 
educated at Princeton College, admitted to the 
bar, was an officer in the militia in 1812, served 
several years in the Maryland Legislature, and 
was a Representative in Congress from 1833 
to 1835, serving on the Committee on Claims, 
and the District of Columbia. 

July 20.—Martin, Rosert M., an eminent 
jurist, died at Saratoga, N. Y., aged 72 years. 
He was born in Worcester County, Md., 1798; 
graduated at Princeton; was admitted to the 
bar; member of Congress from 1825 to 1827; 
Chief Judge of Western Circuit of Maryland, 
from 1845 to 1851; Judge of Superior Court 
of Baltimore, 1856 to 1867; and professor in 
the Law School University from 1867 to 1870. 

July 22.—Lanman, Cuartzs James, a law- 
yer of some eminence, died in New London, 
Conn., aged 75 years. He was born in Norwich, 
June 5, 1795, graduated with honor at Yale 
College in 1814, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar of New London in 1817. Soon 
afterward he was invited by Henry Olay to 
settle in Kentucky, but he decided to seek his 
fortune in the Territory of Michigan, on the 
invitation of his friends William Woodbridge 
and Lewis Cass. He made the journey to De- 
troit chiefly on horseback, there being at that 
time but one tavern between that city and 
Buffalo. Joining Mr. Woodbridge in his law- 
office, he began the practice of his profession, 


-and while riding the circuit he visited French- 


town, on the river Raisin (now called Monroe), 
where he permanently settled. In that place 
he held many local offices, such as Attorney 
for the Territory, Judge of Probate, and colo- 
nel of the militia. ‘In 1823 President Monroe 
appointed him Receiver of Public Moneys for 
the District of Michigan, and he was reappoint- 
ed by President Adams, holding the office 
eight years. In those early days specie was 
the only currency in vogue, and the receipts 
of silver alone, in one year, amounted to $100,- 
000, which had to be transmitted to Detroit, 
through the wilderness, on pack-horses. He 
was one of the founders of Tecumseh, Mich., 
was a commissioner to locate the county seats 
of many of the leading counties in the State; 
was the surveyor, and once the sole owner, of 
the land where now stands the city of Grand 
Rapids, as well as of several other flourishing 
towns in the State. Although not a practical 
farmer, at one period of his life he indulged 
his agricultural tastes by carrying on one 
or two farms, and he was among the very 
first to introduce into Michigan, from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, the best breeds of blooded 
horses. In 1835, from family considerations, 
he returned to Norwich. During the financial 
revulsion of 1837 he lost the bulk of his prop- 
erty, all of which was located in Michigan; 
in 1838 he was elected Mayor of Norwich, 
and at the conclusion of that service he lived 
chiefly in retirement. In 1862 he returned to 
New London, the home of his youth, remain- 
ing there until his death. 
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July 22.—Srorver, Martin Luruer, Ph. D., 
LL. D., a Lutheran clergyman, professor, and 
author, died at Gettysburg, Pa., aged 50 years, 
He was born at Germantown, Pa., February 
17, 1820, graduated at Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, in 1838, and after teaching a year 
in Jefferson, Md., was in 1839 appointed tutor 
in Pennsylvania College. From that time until 
his death, during a period of thirty-one years, 
he was connected with that institution as tu- 
tor, Principal of Preparatory Department, and 
Professor of Latin. For many years also he 
was editor of the Loangelical Quarterly Re- 
view, in which he published his ‘* Reminiscen- 
ces of Lutheran Ministers,” which have made 
his name and labors of love so widely known 
and appreciated throughout the Lutheran 
Church. He published also a volume on the 
‘Life and Times of Muhlenberg,” and a me- 
moir of Rey. Dr. Mayer, and furnished anony- 
mously many articles and biographical sketches 
for his Review. For his extensive labors in 
this department he was appropriately called 
the ‘Plutarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America.” For a number of years he was 
secretary of the General Synod, and during 
the greater part of his life had accumulated all 
accessible materials for a history of the Lu- 
theran Church. So extended and accurate 
was his knowledge of details, that he was al- 
most constantly applied to for information by 
persons in all parts of the country. His devo- 
tion to the interests of the college with which 
he was connected was unceasing to the close 
of his life. Dr. Stoever was well known for 
his philanthropy. During the fierce battles of 
Gettysburg he participated in the fearful 
scenes of terror and blood. His labors and 
sacrifices to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded and dying were as efficient as they 
were untiring and unselfish. His interest in 
the national cause led him, several times 
during the war, ‘to the front” in time of 
battle, in order to assist, under the auspices 
of the Christian Commission, in ministering 
to the spiritual necessities of our soldiers, 

July 29.—Brocxway, Joun H., a Connecti- 
cut lawyer and politician; died at Ellington, in 
the 70th year of his age. He was born there, 
January 31, 1801, graduated at Yale College 
in 1821, and after spending afew months in 
teaching school at East Windsor, entered upon 
the study of law, was admitted to the bar of 
New Haven in 1823, and immediately opened 
an office in his native town. In a few months 
he became known through the county, and had 
his full share of the business in the courts. He 
possessed many of the qualities that go to 
make up the successful lawyer. His mind was 
active, his perception acute, his discrimination 
judicious, and his conclusions, though rapidly 
formed, generally correct. In the argument of 
questions of fact to the jury he was seldom ex- 
celled. He was an easy, pleasant speaker, and 
always seemed to have the power to express 
his ideas in pure English without apparent ef- 
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fort. He seldom indulged in mere declamation, 
but had a faculty of presenting facts in an at- 
tractive form, often interspersed with figures 
of rhetoric and sallies of wit, that secured the 
fixed attention of his hearers. He made the 
interests of his clients his own, and his integ- 


rity won the confidence of all associated with + — 


him. Mr. Brockway was never a political as- 
pirant, though an active member of the old 
Whig party, and afterward of the Republican 
party. He was elected amember of the House 
of Representatives, in the General Assembly 
of his State, May session, 1832, and was again 
returned in May, 1838. He was elected a 
Senator from the twentieth senatorial district 
in the spring of 1834. In April, 1839, he was 
chosen to represent the counties of Windham 
and Tolland, then composing one congressional 
district, in the Congress of the United States, 
and was reélected in the spring of 1841. In 
August, 1849, he was appointed Attorney for 
the State, within and for the county of Tol- 
land, and held the office by successive reap- 


pointments until April, 1867, when he resigned ~ 


on account of his health, which had then be- 
come so much impaired that he felt unable to 
discharge its duties. 

August 4.—Norron, Cnartes F., a philan- 
thropist ; died at his residence near Philadel- 
phia, Pa., aged 57 years. He was an active 
member of the Lutheran Church, and took a 
deep interest in every thing connected with its 
welfare. He was a large contributor toward 
the erection of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, and also more recently founded 
a professorship in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary there by a contribution of $30,000. 

August 6.—Coxs, Grorce T., a Republican 
leader in New Jersey; was killed by an acci- 
dent on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
aged 57 years. He was the grandson of a 
Revolutionary officer, and was born in Morris- 
town, N. J., October, 1818. At the age of 
fifteen he became a clerk in a country store, 
and afterward entered the iron-works at Dover. 
Subsequently he established himself in the iron 
business, and rapidly made a fortune, which he 
generously shared with objects of private and 
public beneficence. The Evergreen Cemetery 
in Morristown was one of his gifts to his native 
town, as well as $15,000 for a public school- 
house, and $75,000 for a stone church-edifice. 
Mr. Cobb entered active political life in 1860, 
when he was nominated by the Democrats of 
the Fourth District of New Jersey for Congress, 
He was elected, and first sat, in the extra ses- 
sion called by President Lincoln in July, 1861, 
to provide means for suppressing the secession. 
Mr. Cobb took sides with the Union party at 
once, and gave the Administration his hearty 
support. This course offended many of his 
Democratic friends at home. The next nomi- 
nating convention of his district passed reso- 
lutions condemning the war. Mr. Cobb refused 
a renomination, and Andrew J. Rogers sue- 
ceeded him in Congress. Mr. Cobb finally 
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separated from the Democracy, and in 1865 
was triumphantly elected by the Republicans 
of Morris County as State Senator. He was 
reélected in 1868. In 1869 his name was men- 
tioned as a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Wright. He lost the nomination 
by only three votes in caucus, after an energetic 
canvass against Mr. Frelinghuysen.- Mr. Cobb 
had been spending a few weeks at Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs earlier in the season, 
and was on his return thither when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Avg. 6.—Hzapiry, J. Boyp, U. 8. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue; was killed by the 
same accident. Before the late war he was 
engaged in banking in Peoria, Ill., but removed 
to New-York City in 1861, and opened a bro- 
ker’s office. He was the owner of a large 
amount of real estate near Morristown, N. J. 

Aug. 9.—SHANAHAN, Rey. Jonny, a Roman 
Catholic priest; died at the parsonage of St. 
Peter’s Church, New-York City, in his 78th 
year. He was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 
1772. While yet young, he was a professor in 
St. Mary’s Seminary, at Emmettsburg, Md., and 
among his pupils were the late Archbishop 
Hughes, Archbishop McCloskey, Bishop Wha- 
len, of Wheeling, and the late Bishop Fitzpat- 
rick, of Boston. A large portion of his life was 
spent in missionary travelling, chiefly in the 
Eastern and Middle States, and California, but 
for the last fifteen years he was attached to St. 
Peter’s Church. He had been blind for a period 
of six years. 

Aug. 11.—Srwatt, Taomas, D. D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman and author, died in 
Baltimore, Md., aged 55 years. He wasason 
of the distinguished Prof. Sewall. 

Aug. 12.—Frenon, Benzamiy B., a promi- 
nent citizen of Washington, D. C.; died there, 
aged 70 years. He wasanative of New Hamp- 
shire, but had resided in Washington for a 
period of forty years. From 1845 to 1847 he 
was Olerk of the House of Representatives, 
and afterward Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings. He was the author of several works, 
and a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Aug. 13.—Junxs, Grenvitte Tupor, a 
prominent lawyer of Brooklyn; died suddenly 
at Saratoga, N. Y., aged- about 40 years. 
He was a nephew of Wendell Phillips, and was 
born in Boston, Mass. After completing his 
academic course at the University of New 
York, he studied law in the office of Messrs. 
Lott, Murphy, and Vanderbilt, and, soon after 
his admission to the bar, attached himself to 
the law firm of Hyde and Pearson. In 1863 
he entered into partnership with Judge O. E, 
Pratt, and later they added to the firm Judge 
Emott and Joshua Van Cott, continuing the 
partnership until 1867, when Mr. Jenks asso- 
ciated with himself another partner, with whom 
he continued until his death. He was a man 
of brilliant talents, keen and ready wit, and 
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well versed in the details of his profession. 
While he had a taste for all branches of the 
law, he distinguished himself more particularly 
in commercial law, and was very successful in 
criminal law. His genial nature and ardent 
affections rendered him popular, not only 
among his professional brethren, but with all 
with whom he was brought into contact. 

Aug. 13.—Pressty, Rev. Joun T., D. D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman, theological profess- 
or, and author; died at Alleghany, Pa., aged 
67 years. He was born in Abbeville District, 
South Carolina, studied at the Theological 
Seminary in New York, under Dr. John Mason, 
and held his first pastorate in his native vil- 
lage. From thence he was called to the The- 
ological Seminary and the charge of the First 
Associate Reformed (now United Presbyterian) 
Church in Alleghany, in both of which stations 
he labored with distinguished ability and suc- 
cess for nearly forty years. 

Aug. 14.—Hatyes, Rionarp T., an emi- 
nent merchant of New York, died at his resi- 
dence in Elizabeth, N. J., in his 76th year. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Tract Society, was a member of its Executive 
Committee from the beginning, and for forty 
years the efficient chairman of its Finance 
Committee. As a member of its Board of 
Direction, he was ever devising liberal things, 
and, with his ample fortune, contributing 
largely to its funds. He was a director and 
liberal supporter of the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and other religious and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

Aug. 16.—Marsu, Lronarp, M. D., Profess- 
or of Anatomy and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; died at Burlington, Vt. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1827, and 
in the medical department in 1832. He was 
for some years Professor of Latin and Greek 
in the university, and was connected with it 
for a period of fifteen years. 

Aug. 16.—Van Murer, Rev. Henry L., a 
Baptist clergyman and missionary for twenty 
two yearsin Bassein, Burmah; died at Mottville, 
near Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., aged 46 years. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., September 
21, 1824, graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Institute, was ordained September 28, 
1848, was appointed missionary and sailed from 
Boston, October 21, 1848. His labors were 
almost without intermission from that period 
until failing health compelled him to return 
to this country, where he arrived but a month 
previous to his death. 

Aug. 16.—Wricut, Henry C., a noted lec- 
turer on antislavery, peace, spiritualism, ete. ; 
died at Pawtucket, R. I. Mx. Wright’s nature 
was impulsive, earnest, and perhaps fanatical ; 
but he possessed strong convictions, and stated 
them with great force and eloquence. At one 
time he was conspicuous among the band of 
antislavery orators who assembled annually in 
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New York at the anniversary of the American 
Antislavery Society, and who, by their earnest 
avowals of their faith, finally fought their way 
to the hearts and sympathies of the people. 

Aug. 17.—Bext, Josuva F., a Kentucky poli- 
tician; died in Kentucky. He was a native 
of that State, and educated for the law. From 
1845 to 1847 he was a Representative in Con- 
gress, serving as a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. He was also a member 
of the “Peace Convention” of 1861. 

Aug. 18.—Hox1g, Joseru, a politician, ora- 
tor, and prominent citizen of New York; died 
in Westerly, R. I., aged 75 years. He was born 
at Charlestown, R. I., August 18,1795. In his 
seventeenth year he went to New York, pay- 
ing for his passage on a sloop by working for 
three days breaking stone in the streets. He 
afterward earned an humble living by working 
on a turnpike between Portsmouth and New 
York, and when twenty years old he started a 
public school. He subsequently opened acloth- 
ing-storein Cherry Street, and next engaged 
in the importing businessin Maiden Lane. In 
1837 Mr. Hoxie received the Whig nomina- 
tion for County Clerk, and was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. From that time he 
became deeply interested in politics, and on the 
nomination of General Harrison to the presi- 
dency entered heartily into the canvass. In 
the next presidential campaign he warmly 
supported his life-long friend, Henry Clay. In 
1852 he was nominated for Congress in the 
Fifth District, but was defeated by the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In 1859 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for County Clerk, but was un- 
successful, though he had a very large vote. 
He was appointed in 1864, by Mr. Lincoln, 
Collector of Internal Revenue in the Fifth 
District, and in the last presidential campaign 
he delivered addresses in Staten Island and 
New Jersey, in which the reminiscences of 
political life he introduced were much appre- 
ciated. About 1852 the Commonwealth Fire 
Insurance Company was established by Mr. 
Hoxie, in conjunction with several leading 
citizens, and in 1868 he accepted the office of 
President of the Amicable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and held that position at the time of his 
death. 

Aug. 18.—Merrriox, Samurn Vavenan, a 
leading manufacturer of marine steam-engines 
and other machinery; died in Philadelphia. 
He was the senior member of the firm of Mer- 
rick & Sons, one of the largest establishments 
in the United States, was first President of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company, and 
one of the projectors, and for along time an 
officer, of the Franklin Institute. 

Aug. 20.—Hawtiey, Gipron, an eminent 
scholar and philosopher ; died in Albany, N, ae, 
aged 85 years. He was born in Huntington, 
Conn., in 1785, removed to Saratoga County 
in 1794, graduated from Union College in 1809, 
and was admitted a member of the Albany bar 
in 1813. In 1814 he was appointed secretary 
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of the Regents of the University, the duties of 
which office he discharged without salary for 
twenty-seven years with great faithfulness and 
ability. On the organization of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1846, he was appointed 
one of the four Regents at large, the other 
three being Richard Rush, Rufus Choate, and 
William ©. Preston, all of whom had died be- 
fore him. Mr. Hawley was a man of wide and 
varied learning, being thoroughly familiar with 
the whole range of English literature, as well 
as that of most of the nations of Continental 
Europe, and was also familiar with the various 
departments of science. He prepared and 
printed some years since, for private distribu- 
tion among his friends, a series of ‘‘ Essays on 
Truth and Knowledge,” which were -charac- 
terized by great metaphysical discrimination 
and acuteness. 

Aug. 21.—Davis, Rey. Henry, D. D., a Bap- 
tist clergyman and author; died in Danville, 
Ill., aged 70 years. He was born in Charlton, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., April 28, 1800. In 
1807 his parents removed to New-York City, 
where he received a good English education. 
In 1818 his family removed to Western New 
York, and soon after he engaged in teaching 
in Ogden, and while there made a profession 
of religion, uniting with the Baptist Church. 
In 1821 he returned to New-York City and 
engaged in business, which he relinquished in 
1823, to devote himself to the ministry, and 
entered Hamilton (now Madison) University 
the same year, and graduated in 1827, and was 
ordained in Bridgewater, N. Y., where a church 
was organized under his ministry. He planted 
the first church at Detroit, Mich., and was 
pastor successively at Palmyra, N. Y., at Brock- 
port, Jordan, Cannon Street, in New-York City, 
and of the Second Church, Rochester, also at 
Columbus, O., New Corydon, Ind., and Rock 
Island, Il. While in New York he was for a 
time a secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
and was for two or three years an agent of 
the Missionary Union in Ohio. At the time 
of his death he was pastor at Rock Island. He 
was seized with the illness that proved fatal, 
while on a visit to relatives at Danville. Dr. 
Davis was a ready and graceful writer, and 
contributed largely to the periodicals and re- 
views of his denomination, and also published 
several small religious treatises, occasional ad- 
dresses, ete. 

Aug, 22.—Appiecats, A. J., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alabama; died at Mobile. He was 
a native of Ohio, served in an Ohio. regiment 
during the late war, afterward settled in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and in 1868 was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. 

Aug. 22.—Taytor, James B., a prominent 
and wealthy citizen of Néw-York City; died 
there, aged 64 years. Mr, Taylor was for many 
years an active political leader, never holding 
office himself, but exerting a controlling in- 
fluence in his party. He was both the personal 
and political friend of William H. Seward, and 
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coéperated with him in his political projects. 
He had been until his retirement from active 
political management, four or five years ago, 
the leader of the conservative wing of the Re- 
publicans. He was a large stockholder in the 
New-York Times. 

Aug. 26.—Onitp, Linvs, a prominent, influ- 
ential, and philanthropic citizen of Massachu- 
setts; died in Hingham, Mass., aged 67 years. 
He was born in Southbridge, Mass., in 1803, 
and graduated from Yale College in 1824. He 
entered the legal profession, and, after practis- 
ing for some years, accepted the agency of a 
manufacturing company at Lowell, where he 
_ remained for fifteen years. He then returned 

to the practice of his profession in Boston, and 
took an active part in politics, being for several 
years a member of one or the other branch of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. He was elected 
a corporate member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1845, 
and was avery faithful and active member of the 
prudential committee, from 1859 till his death. 
He was also for some years one of the Board 
of Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Phillips Academy, and was a man of 
large-hearted benevolence. 

Aug. 29.—AnpeERSON, Rey. Wii1t1sm C., D. 
D., a Presbyterian clergyman and scholar; died 
at Junction City, Kansas. He was a native of 
Philadelphia, a graduate of one of the Penn- 
sylvania colleges, and for some years President 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. When the 
churches in San Francisco began to select the 
ablest of the Eastern clergymen for their pul- 
pits, Dr. Anderson was one of the first whose 
labors were demanded. He complied with the 
call, and became for some years the faithful 
and beloved pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in San Francisco. His arduous labors 
having impaired his health, he returned to the 
East and spent some years in retirement at 
Germantown. His health having become par- 
tially restored, he returned to his work, and, 
after preaching within the bounds of the New- 
Albany Presbytery for a time, set out for the 
Pacific coast, and died after a brief illness at 
Junction City. 

Sept. 8.—Dicxrnson, Miss Marra Busn, an 
eminent teacher; died in Brooklyn, L. I. She 
was a daughter of Rev. Baxter Dickinson, D. 
D., of that city, and from her early youth was 
remarkable for her depth of piety and earnest 
desire for usefulness. The great labor of her 
life was the founding of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary at Lake Forest, Ill., which, under 
her skilful and judicious management, secured 
from the first the confidence and support of the 
public. Her failure in health was the result 
of her untiring devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation. aft 

Sept. 4.—Mauan, Mixo, D. D., a distin- 
guished Episcopal clergyman, professor, and 
author; died in Baltimore,Md. He wasaman 
of much scholarship, and had been for some 
years professor in Oolumbia College, from 
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which he was called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Baltimore. <A few 
months previous to his death he was elected 
Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Epis- 
copal General Theological Seminary in New- 
York City, and had signified his acceptance. 
He was the author of an able reply to Bishop 
Colenso’s works against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and also of a curious and elaborate 
work on the significance of the numbers in the 
Scriptures, 

Sept. 5.—Bxprorp, Gunnine §S., M. D., late 
Professor of Obstetrics in the University Med- 
ical College, N. Y.; died in New York, aged 64. 
years. He was from an old and distinguished 
Maryland family; his grand-uncle, Gunning 
Bedford, after whom he was named, having 
been one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and afterward Chief Justice of 
Delaware. Dr. Bedford was born in Balti- 
more in 1806; was educated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Md., where he 
was a fellow-student with Archbishops Hughes, 
McCloskey, and Purcell, and the late Rey. Dr. 
C. Constantine Pise. He graduated in 1825 
with the highest honors of his class, excelling 
particularly in classics and oratory. He had 
decided to adopt the legal profession, and was 
on his way to Massachusetts, to enter the of- 
fice of Daniel Webster as a law-student, when 
he met in Philadelphia a college classmate, who 
induced him to go with him to hear the late 
Dr. John D. Godman deliver his lectures on 
the ‘‘ Circulation of the Blood,” in his medical 
course. He was so entranced with Dr. God- 
man’s eloquence that heresolved to abandon the 
law and become amedical student. After three 
years of close and diligent study, he received 
his medical diploma from Rutgers Medical Col- 
lege, in 1829, and soon after married and vis- 
ited Europe, where for two years he continued 
to prosecute his medical studies. On his re- 
turn in 18338, he was appointed professor in 
the medical college at Charleston, S. C., and 
soon after was called to a professorship in the 
new medical college founded by Dr. Alden 
March, in Albany, N. Y. He lectured there 
for one or two years, but felt that New-York 
City was the appropriate place for him, and 
remoyed thither about 1886, where he soon 
commanded a large and lucrative practice in 
the special department of the profession (ob- 
stetrics) which he had chosen. In concert 
with the late Dr. Valentine Mott, his former 
preceptor, and for many years his colleague, 
Dr. Bedford projected the University Medical 
College, in 1840, and took the chair of obstet- 
rics in the brilliant faculty with which its first 
course opened. He retained this professorship 
until 1862, with a reputation for thorough 
knowledge, skill in imparting instruction, and 
extraordinary eloquence in its communication, 
which was enhanced with each year. He re- 
signed in consequence of ill health. To Dr. 
Bedford is due the honor of being the first to 
introduce into the United States the ‘‘ Obstet- 
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rical Clinique” for the gratuitous treatment 
of poor women in the ills and troubles to 
which they are subject. Asa medical writer 
Dr. Bedford stood deservedly high. His ‘ Dis- 
eases of Women and Children” has passed 
through ten editions in this country, and his 
“Principles and Practice of Obstetrics” five 
editions, and both have been republished in 
England, and translated into French and Ger- 
man. Both works, as well as his occasional 
addresses and memorials, are characterized by 
that elegance and affluence of diction which 
were marked features of all his public address- 
es. In private life Dr. Bedford was exem- 
plary, courteous, and genial in all his relations 
to his family, to his professional brethren, and 
to society. He was a devout and consistent 
Catholic, and his fine talents and large in- 
fluence were freely given to the promotion of 
the Catholic faith. 

Sept. 6.—Cuitps, Orvitte W., an eminent 
practical civil engineer; died in Philadelphia. 
He was early in the employ of the State of 
New York, and was from 1840 to 1847 chief 
engineer of the State works; aided in the 
construction of the Champlain Canal, was one 
of the surveyors of the ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua, and a designer of the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal. He was 
highly accomplished in his profession, and 
sought by every means in his power to elevate 
its standard to the highest point, contributing 
by his pen to its literature and its scientific and 
practical treatises during the past forty years. 

Sept. T.—Crarxg, Dr Wirr Orinton, editor; 
died in Burlington, Vt. He was born in Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., in 1810; graduated at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady; studied law, but never 
practised; purchased the Burlington Free 
Press in 1846, and established the Burlington 
Times in 1858. Previous to 1840 he was 
Quartermaster-General ; was Secretary of the 
State Senate from 1840 to 1851; member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1857, and 
Secretary of that body in 1857 and 1870; was 
a presidential elector in 1860; and Executive 
Clerk of the United States Senate for nine 
years. 

Sept. 7—Monnor, Colonel James, United 
States Army, and late member of Congress 
from New York; died at Orange, N. J., aged 
71 years. He was a nephew of President 
Monroe, and was born in Albemarle County, 
Va., September 10, 1799, graduated at the 
Military Academy at West Point, March 2, 
1815, as third lieutenant in the corps of artil- 
lery, served in the war with Algiers, and was 
wounded while directing the guns on board 
the United States Frigate Guerriere in an ac- 
tion with an Algerine frigate off Cape Bagot. 
After his return to the United States he served 
as battalion-adjutant of artillery at New Or- 
leans, December 28,-1816, to December 18, 
1817; as aide-de-camp to Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, December 18, 1817, to 
April 4, 1822; and on ordnance, garrison, and 
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commissary duty at various posts for the next — 
ten years. After leaving the army he entered 
political life at the solicitation of numerous 
friends who appreciated his clear intellect and 
high character. His first service was as 
assistant alderman in 1832-33, and alderman — 
in 183335, of the third ward of New-York _ 
City, being elected in 1834 to be president of 
the board, when it was a distinction and proof 
of integrity to be in the City Council. In — 
1836, William L. Marcy, then Governor of the 
State, tendered to him the position of his 
aide-de-camp, with the rank of colonel, but it 
was not accepted. From 1839 to 1841 he 
served in the United States House of Repre- — 
sentatives. In 1850 and 1852 he was a leading © 
member of the New-York Legislature, but upon 
the death of his wife, during the latter year, 
retired from public life until the outbreak of 
the late war, when he visited his native State 
for the purpose of dissuading her, by public 
speeches and private efforts, from severing | 
herself from the Union. Though disappointed 
in the result of his efforts, he remained thor- 
oughly loyal to the Government, and through- 
out his life manifested a deep interest in the 
welfare of his country and the progress of civil 
liberty. 

Sept. 10.—Axpren, Colonel Braprorp R., 
U.S, A., a distinguished army officer; died at 
Newport, R. I., aged 60 years. He was the 
son of Major Roger Alden, aide-de-camp to 
General Washington in the Revolution, and 
was born at Meadville, Pa., graduated at West 
Point in 1831, and was an officer of the Fourth 
U.S. Infantry. For several years he was aide- 
de-camp to General Winfield Scott, and was 
commandant of the corps of cadets at West 
Point from 1845 to 1852. In 1853, while sta- 
tioned at Fort Jones, California, as Captain of 
the Fourth Infantry, he was summoned to 
quell a formidable uprising of the Indians on 
Rogue River, Oregon. Instantly repairing 
thither, a distance of 200 miles, with a small 
detachment of regulars, he raised a battalion 
of volunteers, of which he was elected colo- 
nel, and met the Indians in a fierce battle near 
Jacksonville, Oregon, receiving a wound in the * 
spine, from which he never fully recovered. 
Subsequently he resigned his position in the 
army, and travelled in Europe for his health. 
Unable to ride on horseback, from his wound, 
and therefore unfitted to share in the civil war, 
he went in 1861 to the petroleum region in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, and was fortunate 
in initiating some of the most successful petro- 
leum enterprises in that region. Colonel Alden 
was a man of polished manners and elegant 
tastes, while his acquaintance with literature 
and art, heightened by his extensive travels, 
rendered him a valuable companion. 

Sept. 10.—Drnman, Major Wittray, British 
Army, and an editor; died in Brooklyn, L. I., 
in the 76th year of his age. He was a native 
of Lancashire, England, held the position of 
major in the British Army, and participated in 
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the battle of Waterloo. Subsequently he came 
to America, and was the founder and editor 
of the Truth-Teller, the first weekly Catholic 
journal published in America, and which was 
about fifteen years ago merged in the Jrish- 
‘American, 

Sept. 12.—Lyan, Jos, died at Burlington, 
Vt. He was born in Northampton, Mass., 
December 9, 1781; graduated’at Dartmouth 
College in 1804, where he was a fellow-student 
with Daniel Webster; studied law at Windsor 
and Haverhill, N. H.; practised his profession 
at Woodstock; was cashier of the old Ver- 
mont State Bank, and president of the Wood- 
stock Bank for many years; was Court Auditor 
for along period, and a member of the Goy- 
Bnet Council. He removed to Burlington in 

Sept. 12.—Mitver, Witr1am H., a political 
leader in Pennsylvania; died at Harrisburg, 
aged 42 years. He was Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, Middle District, 1854~ 
1863, and member of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, Harrisburg District. 

Sept. 13.—Lupiow, Firznven, a magazine 
writer, and author; died at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, aged 83 years. He wasthe son of Rey. H. 
G. Ludlow, a Congregationalist clergyman, 
and was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1837. 
He commenced his literary career in 1855 by 
anonymous contributions to various New-York 
journals. In 1857 he published the ‘ Hash- 
eesh Hater,” which portrays the pleasures and 
pains attending the use of that drug, to which 
he had for some time been addicted. Soon 
afterward he wrote a series of stories for Har- 
pers Magazine, which attained considerable 
popularity, and were collected under the title 
of ‘‘ Little Brother.’’ He also contributed for 
other magazines and published two more books 
—“The Heart of the Continent,” a collection 
of the articles he had written for the Atlantic 
Monthly on a journey he had taken across the 
plains, and ‘‘The Opium Habit,” in which he 
described his experience with opium. He final- 
ly gave up the use of this drug as he had 
previously that of hasheesh, but not until his 
health had been utterly shattered. 

Sept. 16.—Keronum, Hiram, an_ eminent 
lawyer and politician of New-York City; died 
at Riverdale, Westchester County, N. Y., aged 
78 years. He was bornin one of the northern 
counties of New York, and removed to the city 
about the year 1831, He was educated for the 
law and became distinguished in his profession, 
was a devoted Whig from the inception of the 

arty. He was a warm personal friend of 
fiesta Webster, and a vigorous advocate of 
the public schools, which he ably defended in 
a sharp and well-remembered contest with 
Archbishop Hughes. Of late years he had 
sympathized with the Democracy. 

Sept. 17.—Pmat, Ienatz A., chief land- 
scape-gardener to the Central Park; died in 
New York, aged 52 years. He was born at Asch- 
ach, Austria, in 1818, received acollegiate educa- 
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tion at Vienna, and subsequently studied at the 
Botanical Gardens at Vienna and Schénbrunn. 
His first work of magnitude was the laying out 
of the grounds about the palace of the famous 
Prince Metternich. On account of political 
troubles, he left Vienna in 1848, and came to 
this country. After remaining in New York 
for a short time, he settled at Dalton, Ga., 
where for some time his services were sought 
in laying out the grounds of Alexander H. 
Stephens and others. He returned to Vienna 
in 1852, and was made Director of the Botan- 
ical Gardens there. While thus engaged he 
wrote a work on botany that has become a 
text-book in schools. In 1856, or the year 
following, he accepted the position of chief 
landscape-gardener in the Central Park of 
New York.’ His personal superintendence of 
the entire work, which was conducted chiefly 
according to his own plans, continued up to the 
time of his death. Meantime he planned and 
superintended many improvements in the pub- 
lic squares of the city. 

Sept. 18.—Dawson, Joun L., a Democratic 
politician of Pennsylvania; died in Fayette 
County. He was a native of that county; 
received a liberal education at Washington 
College, studied law and entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession. Entering into politics at 
an early age, he soon took a leading part on the 
Democratic side in all current controversies, 
and was appointed United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania in 1845, 
by President Polk. He was subsequently 
elected to the Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Congresses, and again to the Thirty-eighth, 
during which he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Dawson was 
the author of the Homestead Bill of 1854, and 
a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
ventions of 1844, 1848, 1856, and 1860. Dur- 
ing the Administration of Gencral Pierce he 
was tendered the office of Governor of Kansas, 
but declined the position. In 1864 he was 
chosen to the Thirty-ninth Congress, which 
ended his public career. 

Sept. 19.—Kairrs, Jouy, centenarian of Bal- 
timore; died there, aged 108 years. He wasa 
teamster in the United States Army in the 
Revolution, and was for many years Sergeant- 
at-Arms of Baltimore City Council. 

Sept. 19.—Roxzrrtson, Huzexian D., an ac- 
tive Republican of New-York State; died in 
Bedford, Westchester County, aged 42 years. 
He was first elected to office in 1851, when he 
was chosen Supervisor by the people of Pound- 
ridge, and was reélected the following year. 
He then removed to Bedford, and represented 
the Ninth Senatorial District, comprising West- 
chester, Putnam, and Rockland Counties, in 
the State Senate for one term, and had also 
since 1854. represented Bedford in the Board 
of Supervisors of Westchester County. 

Sept. 21.—Guorson, Witt1am Y., an able 
jurist; died in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was for- 
merly a resident of Mississippi, but removed. 
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to Ohio many years ago, and entered on the 
successful practice of his profession. He was 
from 1854 to 1859 a Judge of the Superior 
Court, and from 1860 to 1865 a Judge of the Su- 

reme Court of Ohio. As a lawyer and jurist 
ne had few equals in the State. He observed 
public affairs with the eye of a statesman, 
and was an effective political speaker. Of 
sterling integrity, he was faithful to every 
trust confided te him, and, though positive and 
outspoken, whenever occasion required an ex- 
pression of his views, his character was never 
tarnished by the breath of calumny. 

Sept. 22.—Hovenrox, GrorcGe FREDERICK, 
an eminent jurist; died at St. Albans, Vt. He 
was born in Guilford, May 31, 1820. After 
completing a preparatory course of study at 
the Vermont Episcopal Institute in 1837, he 
entered the University of Vermont, and was 
graduated in the class of 1839. He studied 
law in the office of Benjamin Swift, and 
came to the bar in 1841. In 1848—49 Mr. 
Houghton was chosen State Secretary of Civil 
and Military Affairs; and in 185253 was 
State’s Attorney for Franklin County. He 
established the Vermont Zranscript in 1854; 
was subsequently connected with the Church 
Jeurnal of New York; contributed largely 


historical and biographical sketches to various ~ 


publications ; and was one of the founders of 
the Vermont Historical Society. He was pres- 
ident of that society, and United States Com- 


missioner, at the time of his death. 


Sept. 24.—Kerres, Henry, President of the 
Connecticut and Passumpsic River Railroad ; 


died at Newbury, Vt., aged 65 years. He was ~ 


born in Vershire, in that State, and was educated 
for mercantile pursuits. For several years he 
was the Democratic nominee for Governor, and 
frequently a delegate of his party to national 
conventions ; was a member of the State Sen- 
ate from Orange County, in 1847 and 1848, 
and was one of the original founders of the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society. He was 


also, at the time of his death, president of a ~ 


road in Kansas. 

Sept. 24.—Ray, Dr. Janes H., a journalist; 
died in Chicago. He was at one time editor 
of the Chicago. Tribune, and at the time of 
his death was editor of the Post, of that city. 

Sept. 27.—Cuananes, Major Wittram R., U. 
S. Assessor of the First District of New York ; 
died at Jamaica, in the 55th year of his 
age. During the late war he commanded a 
battery of artillery, and took part in the bat- 
tles of Antietam and Gettysburg. In his last 
campaign he contracted disease that obliged 
him to resign. He had been identified with 
the Republican party since its organization, 
and was the first president of the first anti- 
slavery society formed in Indiana. He filled 
the office of assessor for a long time, and ac- 
ceptably to the Government and to the resi- 
cents of the district. 

_ Sept. 27.—Pacxer, Wiruam F., formerly 
Governor of Pennsylvania; died at Williams- 
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port, in that State, aged 64 years. He 
born in Centre County, in 1807, was ap 
ticed to the printing business before res 
ing the age of thirteen, and, after con 
leting his trade, worked in the Ste { 
rinting-office, at Harrisburg, then und 
the control of Simon Cameron. He sul 
sequently stndied law, but never a 
for admission to the bar. From 18: 
1836 he published the Lycoming Gazette 
1839 he was appointed one of the | 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, 
held that office until 1842, when he was 


that position for three years, quitting it in 1 


Senator. On quitting the Senate, he wi 
chosen President of the Susquehanna Railroa 
Company, and continued to hold that positior 
until the company was consolidated — 
others to form the present Northern Cen 


member of the Board of Directors, and 
mained a member of the Board until his e 
tion as Governor of the State in 1857. While 
holding that office, he labored sedulously to 
improve the internal resources of the State, 
and advance her best interests. 
Sept. 28.—Yates, Brigadier-General Cxas., 
U.S. Volunteers; died in New York. He was 
educated at Union College, and was for many 
years a colonel in the militia. During the 
late war he entered the service as a volunteer, 
and accompanied his command in the battl 
of Gettysburg. ‘ ne aes 
Sept. —.—Sayre, Davi A., a philanthropic 
banker, of Lexington, Ky.; died there, 
77 years. He was a native of New Jersey, 
but removed to Lexington in his youth, where 
he became a successful merchant and banker. 
Though repeatedly meeting with heavy losses, 
he gave, during his lifetime, not less than h 
a million to benevolent objects. He expen 
upon the Sayre Institute $100,000. hon 
Sept. —.—Srery, Josepn, a veteran teacher 
of New York; died in that city, aged 9% 
years. He was a native of Connecticut, but 
removed to New York in early manhood, and 
taught there for nearly sixty years. 
Sept. —.—Waxerierp, Mrs. Nanox W. 
Priest, a gifted poetess; died in Winchendon, 
Mass., aged 33 years. She early displayed a 
talent for writing, but was best known to the 
public as the author of the beautiful and touch- 
ing poem, “Over the River they beckon to 
me,” which has taken its place among the 
most exquisite lyrics in the English language. : 
Oct. 5.—SrTrinpercer, Major Justus, Pay- 
master U.S. A.; died at Helena, Montana Ter- 
ritory, aged 45 years. He was born in 1825, 
in Montgomery County, Penn., was educated 
at Dickinson Oollege, Carlisle, Pa., and af- 
terward graduated from a medical college in 
Philadelphia. In the early days of the gold. 
excitement on the Pacific coast he became a 
resident and practising physician of Marys- 
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ville, California, and then of Portland, Oregon, 
where he acted as agent of the old Adams Ex- 
press Company, and afterward of the Pacific 
Mail. Steamship Company. When the war 
broke out in 1861, he at once proceeded to 
Washington, and offered his services. Under 
the auspices of General George Wright, he 
_Yaised a regiment of Washington Territory 
' Volunteers, of which he was made colonel, 
and which he commanded in a manner which 
won high compliments from his superiors: in 
rank. In 1866 he was made major and pay- 
master in the regular army, and served for 
some time in New York, Washington, and in 
Texas, previous to his assignment to Montana. 
His death was the result of injuries received 
by being thrown from his horse. 

Oct. 9.—WENDELL, Corneius, a Democratic 
editor and politician; died at Northampton, 
Mass., aged 57 years. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Washington Oounty, educated as a 
printer, and became well versed in all the de- 
pvartments of his art. He was connected with 
the Troy Free Press, and the Albany Atlas, 
from 1840 to 1850, when he removed to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was for several years Con- 
gressional Printer. 

Oct. 10.—Jourpsan, Joun, Superintendent 

of the Municipal Police; died in New York, 
aged 43 years. He was of Irish parentage, 
and born in New York, January 6, 1831. 
After receiving an ordinary common-school 
education, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources at the age of seventeen. He served 
in the mailing and other departments of 
several newspapers, finally being perma- 
nently employed in the Zribune office, in 
which, at twenty-one years of age, he was 
mmade foreman of the mailing department. 
He resigned this place through ill health 
May 11, 1853, and was on the same day 
appointed in the’ police force, as _ patrol- 
man, and assigned to the Sixth Ward. He 
performed post duty under Captain (late Com- 
missioner) Brennan, and detailed duty in the 
Tombs Police Court, and subsequently was on 
the reserve corps. . On the organization of the 
Metropolitan Police Department he resigned, 
but returned to the force October 11, 1858. 
On April 24, 1860, he was made a sergeant by 
the Board of Commissioners, and served in 
the Sixth Precinct, to which he was assigned, 
from that time until his appointment as Super- 
intendent. On the 31st of January, 1863, he 
was appointed captain of his precinct, to fill 
the vacancy made by the appointment of Cap- 
tain Dowling to a chair in the Board of Police 
Magistrates. He served in that position until 
April 11, 1870, when, by a unanimous vote of 
the Board of Commissioners, he was appointed 
Superintendent, in place of John A. Kennedy, 
As a detective officer, he was distinguished for 
his acumen, zeal, and energy. 

Oct. 11.—Onasz, Rev. Bensamin, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and educator; died at 
Natchez. Miss., aged 82 years. He was born 
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in New Hampshire, in the year 1789, graduated 
at Middlebury College, and spent the whole 
of his ministerial life in the Southwest. He 
did a noble work many years ago in circulat- 
ing the Scriptures in the Southwest, and con- 
tributed a valuable geological cabinet to Oak- 
land College. ° 

Oct. 12.—DxAn, Girpert, a New-York poli- 
tician and jurist; died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
aged 51 years. Born at Pleasant Valley, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., August 14, 1819, and 


fitted for college, in part, at Amenia Seminary 


in that county, he entered the class of 1841 at 
Yale College in the beginning of the freshman 
year. In college he was especially prominent 
as a writer and debater, his scholarship, how- 
ever, placing him very high in rank in his 
class. After his graduation he studied law, 
and was first admitted to the bar in Litch- 
field County, Conn., but afterward (May, 
1844) in New York. He was a practising 
lawyer in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 184455. He 
then removed his office to New-York City, 
where he was for anumber of years a member 
of the well-known firm of Beebe, Dean & 
Donohue, and had a large and lucrative 
practice. He was chosen Representative in 
Congress from the districts composed of 
Dutchess and Putnam Counties, in November, 
1850, and again in 1855. He served three 
years in Congress, and resigned his seat to 
accept the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New. York, for the same judicial 
district, to which he was appointed by the 
Governor, June, 1854, to fill the unexpired 
term of Justice Barculo, deceased. He served 
on the bench almost eighteen months, and was 
during the last year (1855) one of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals. In November, 1862, © 
he was chosen member of Assembly from New- 
York City, where he resided until his death, 
spending his summers in Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 13.—Butrinon, Rey. SrepHen G., D. D., 
a Unitarian clergyman and author; died at 
Cambridge, Mass., aged 61 years. He was the 
son of Thomas Bulfinch, the eminent architect 
and designer of the national Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., received his early education in 
that city, graduated from the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1830, and immediately entered 
upon his ministerial labors, serving, during the 
forty years of his work, in five or six different 
pulpits, North and South. He was the author 
of several well-known works of a religious 
character, and a frequent contributor to the 

ress. 

4 Oct. 16.—OimstTEAD, Rev. James Munson, 
D.D., a Presbyterian clergyman, author, and 
scientist ; died in Philadelphia, aged 76 years. 
He was born in Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. Y., February 17, 1794, graduated at Union 
College in 1819, and at Princeton Theologieal 
Seminary in 1822, and the same year, having 
been licensed to preach, became an itinerant 
in the missionary work. In June, 1825, he was 
ordained and installed pastor of the churches 
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of Landisburg and Centre, in Pennsylvania, 
where he labored with great success for seyen 
years. Subsequently he was pastor of churches 
in Middle Tuscarora, Flemington, N. J., and 
Snow Hill, Md. Dr. Olmstead was the author 
of some valuable works, besides occasional 
sermons and essays. His little volume, en- 
titled “Thoughts and Counsels for the Super- 
intendent,” was very popular, as also ‘Our 
First Mother,” and ‘Noah and his Times.” 
The latter was a very elaborate and somewhat 
successful effort to reconcile the Scriptural 
account of the flood with the theories and de- 
ductions of modern geology. 

Oct. 17.—Giit1am, Rozert B., member of 
Congress elect from the Fourth North Carolina 
District; died in Oxford, N. C. 

Oct. 17.—Riwceway, Ropert, an editor; 
died in Amherst County, Va. He was elected 
to Congress, in 1869, from the Fifth District 
as a Conservative. He was formerly editor 
of the Richmond Whig. 

Oct. 18.—Prrxixs, Tuomas Capp, an emi- 
nent lawyer; died in Hartford, Conn., aged 
72 years. He was a native of that+city, gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1818, taking the salu- 
tatory; studied law with the Hon. Seth P. 
Staples, of New Haven, and, upon his admis- 
sion to the Hartford bar, rose rapidly to dis- 
tinction in his profession. Gifted with an 
extraordinarily retentive memory, and an equal- 
ly surprising quickness of perception, he made 
the most of his facts and authorities; and 
could improvise his points, as the trial pro- 
gressed, without previous knowledge or prep- 
aration of the case. He was earnest and ex- 
haustive in argument, using his precedents 
and authorities in the way most effective, 
while in consultation his judgment was held 
in high estimation. Some years since he was 
elected to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
but declined the honor, preferring to adhere 
to his profession. Mr. Perkins married a 
daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

Oct. 22.—Prnnincton, Rey. J. W. ©., D.D., 
a colored Presbyterian clergyman, formerly a 
slave; died in Jacksonville, Fla., aged 70 years. 
He escaped from slavery at the age of twenty- 
one years, and found his way to New York, 
where he was assisted in his studies for the 
ministry by the Presbyterian Church, then in 
Laight Street, under the care of Dr. Cox, He 
was subsequently settled in Hartford, and later, 
over the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, New 
York. For two or three years past he had 
been laboring with zeal and success among the 
freedmen in Florida. He received the degree 
of D.D. from the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Oct. 28. — Wirtrams, General Wirrram, an 
eminent philanthropist; died in Norwich, 
Conn., aged 82 years. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, and throughout a period of nearly half 
a century was identified with the most important 
interests of the community in which he lived. 
The cause of popular education received his 


_ 


unceasing attention. He was one of the ori- 


ginal founders of the “Norwich Free Acad-_ 


emy,” and a munificent donor to its endow- 


ment, serving as president of the Board of 
Trustees at the time of his death. For many 


years he made an annual visit to all, or nearly 


all, the public schools in New-London County. — 
When the feeble church, which embraced a- 
remnant of the Mohegan tribe of Indians, was — 
deprived of its missionary pastor, General — 
Williams assumed the agency necessary to the 
continued maintenance of a Sabbath service, 
and, in addition to pecuniary aid, gave for more — 


than seyenteen years his personal labors as a 
Sunday-school teacher among that people. In 
the various departments ‘of missionary work, 


home and foreign, he was an active and liberal © 


helper. Being connected with maritime enter- 


prises, he was the sailor’s friend, and an early — 
and constant contributor to the Seamen’s Friend — 


Society, of which he was a vice-president, as 


also to the American Home Missionary, and ~ 
the American Bible Societies. He was also a 


corporate member of the Board of Missions. 
Oct. 29.—Ricnarps, Rey. Grorex, a Con- 
gregational clergyman; died in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He was a native of New England, stud- 
ied at Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated 
at Yale College in 1840, studied theology at 
Andover and New Hayen, and from 1844 to 
1845 was tutor in his college. He was a man 
of fine scholarly attainments and most attrac- 


tive social qualities, which, with his fervent 


piety, and pastoral gifts, strongly endeared him 
not only to his people, but to all who were 
associated with him. 


Oct. 31.—Sonarrrenr, Brigadier-General Wiz- — 


son, U.S. Vols., Governor of Utah; died at Salt 
Lake. He was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and spent most of his life in that State. At 
the outbreak of the war in 1861 he immediate- 
ly offered his services to the Government, and 
served during the entire struggle on the staff 
of General Butler, achieving marked distine- 
tion during that general’s several cam- 
paigns. At the close of the war he returned 
to his home in Illinois, where he remained un- 
til the spring of 1870, when he was sent to 
Utah as Territorial Governor, and during his 
short period of service displayed a remarkable 
degree of firmness in the discharge of his duty. 

Oct.—.—Brewer, Exenezer, a philanthro- 
pist; died in Pittsburg, Pa. Most of his life 
was spent in that city, where he was the lead- 
ing spirit in all charitable and philanthropic 
movements, devoting large sums to local ob- 
jects every year, and in his will making liberal 
bequests not only to city objects, but also 
to missions, and yarious charitable societies 
abroad. 

Oct. —.—Davis, Brigadier-General Has- 
Brovor, U.S. Vols., a daring and skilful cayal- 
ry-officer; was'lost on the Cambria. He was 
conspicuous for his courage and address at 
Martinsburg, Va., Harper’s Ferry, and in Stone- 
man’s raid, : 
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Oct. ——Mozirr, Josera, an American 

sculptor; died at Faids, Switzerland, aged 58 
years. He was born in New-York City, in 
1812, and, after devoting many years to the 
mercantile trade, retired from business, and 
subsequently went to Rome, Italy, and adopted 
the profession of a sculptor. Some of his 
works displayed a high order of talent ; among 
these the best known is ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
exhibited in the Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. 
_ Oct. ——Wricut, Rev. Lurner, a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman, and educator; died in 
Hast Hampton, Mass., aged about 73 years. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1822, with 
distinguished honors, was two years principal 
of an academy in Maryland, subsequently for 
several years tutor in Yale College, and after- 
ward filled prominent positions at the head of 
important educational institutions in New Eng- 
land. The last situation of this kind, which he 
held till his resignation, was that of Principal 
of the Williston Seminary, in his native town, 
East Hampton, Mass., an institution projected 
and organized by himself, and endowed by 
the liberality of his friend Samuel Williston. 
To the work of founding the seminary, and 
giving to it the high standing and character it 
early acquired, for the term of forty years he 
devoted the best energies of his earnest nature, 
as well as the ample resources of his long ex- 
perience and ripe scholarship. 

Nov. 1.—Wot.rr, Rev. Bernarp C., D.D., a 
clergyman of the Reformed Church (German) ; 
died at Lancaster, Pa., aged 75 years. He was 
a professor in the Mercersburg Theological 
Seminary from 1854 to 1864. 

Nov. 9.—ALLEN, Rev. D. Hown, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and theological pro- 
fessor; died at Granville, Ohio, aged about 65 
years. He was formerly connected with Ma- 
rietta College, but in 1830 was called to Lane 
Seminary to fill the chair of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology, and subsequently was 
assigned to that of Systematic Theology. In 
1867, on account of declining health, he was 
appointed Professor Emeritus. 

Nov. 9.—Wicxss, Tuomas, D. D., a Presby- 
terian clergyman and author; died at Orange, 
N. J., aged 55 years. He was born at Jamaica, 
L. IL, in 1814; graduated. at Yale College, 
studied theology in Princeton and New Haven, 
and, after preaching a few months in Troy, re- 
moved to Marietta, Ohio, and was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church there from 1839 
to 1869. He was an indefatigable student, and 
the author of several valuable works. His last 
production, ‘The Economy of the Ages,” was 
a profound and vigorous treatise on the histo- 
ry of Redemption, and the final triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

Nov. 11.—Pxtt, Rev. W. E., a clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; died at Ra- 
leigh, N. ©. He was for many years a member 
of the North Carolina Conference, but the fail- 
ure of his health demanded that he should 
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relinquish travelling, whereupon he turned his 
attention to journalism, and subsequently be- 
came one of the editors of the Raleigh Sentinel. 
He was a strong advocate of Southern rights. 

Nov. 15.—Roor, Epwarp W., Professor of 
Chemistry in Hamilton College, N. Y.; died 
there, aged 29 years. 

Nov. 15.—Srarsvox, Carvin W., an enter- 
prising and successful newspaper publisher; 
died at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was a practical 
printer, and by his industry and perseverance 
acquired a large fortune, with which he ac- 
complished much good. In 1841 he commenced 
the publication of the Cincinnati Times on a 
borrowed capital of $200, and soon became its 
sole proprietor. Later he was also associated 
with the Weekly Times. During the late war 
he carried a musket in the ninety days’ service; 
did efficient duty in the Covington trenches in 
1862, when Cincinnati was threatened, and 
aided to support all the men.in his office who 
enlisted in the cause of the country. 

Nov. 16.—Epson, Major Taropors, U.S, A.; 
died at Rock Island, Ill., aged about 86 years. 
He graduated at the Military Academy at West 
Point, July 1, 1861, and was immediately made 
brevet second-lieutenant of ordnance. During 
the late war he served with honor, being ad- 
vanced to brevet-captaincy, December 31, 1862, 
for gallant and meritorious services at the battle 
of Stone River, Tenn., where he served as chief 
of ordnance to Major-General Rosecrans. He 
was promoted captain, March 8, 1863; brevet- 
major, March 13, 1865, ‘for faithful and meri- 
torious services in the Ordnance Department; ”’ 
and major, December 15, 1867. He served in 
command of the Watertown, Fort Monroe, 
Rock Island, and Columbus Arsenals, and the 
Cincinnati ordnance depot, as post commander 
of Louisville in 1862, and as chief of ordnance 
to Rosecrans, and chief of ordnance of the 
Departments of the Ohio, and of Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

Nov. 16.—Kettoee, Mortimer, Civil Engi- 
neer, U.S. N.; was killed at Key West, Fla., 
in a rencontre with Surgeon Wm. M. King. 
He entered the naval service in 1852, from 
New York, as third assistant engineer; was 
with Oaptain Perry in the Japan Expedition, 
and on the Niagara when she assisted in laying 
the Atlantic cable in 1858. During the late 
war he was employed in the Gulf Squadron. 
In December, 1869, he was ordered to the 
monitor Terror, at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, 
and was attached to that vessel when he met 
with his untimely death. 

Nov. 17.—De Winxt, Joun Peter, an eminent 
and wealthy citizen of Fishkill; died there, 
aged 83 years. He was of Dutch and West- 
Indian descent, bora in the city of New York, 
and at a very early age removed with his par- 
ents to Fishkill, where his father had purchased 
an extensive estate. Here he resided till his 
death. In 1814 he married the grand-daughter 
of John Adams, the marriage taking place at, 
the old President’s family mansion in Quincy, 
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Mass. He was a man of strong, clear intelli- 
gence, keenly alive to every thing of public 
interest—a man of social, and, in the true sense 
of the word, democratic instincts. In politics, 
he was a stanch and uncompromising Repub- 
lican. 

Nov. 21.—Forsom, Artuur, Haytian Consul; 
died at Orange, N. J., aged 75 years. He was 
a native of Maine, but resided for nearly fifty 
years in the Island of Hayti, during the greater 
part of which time he was engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, first at Jeremie, and afterward at 
Cape Haytien. At the latter place he filled 
for many years the office of American consul ; 
and on the overthrow of Salnave’s Government 
and the accession of President Saget to power, 
in the early part of 1870, he was offered the 
post of Haytian consul in New-York City, which 
he accepted. He was highly esteemed by the 
Haytians of all classes for his many virtues, and 
for the deep interest he ever manifested in the 
welfare of their country. 

Nov. 24.—Carter, Commodore Joun C., U. 
8. N.; died in Brooklyn, L. I., aged 65 years. 
He was born in Virginia, in 1805 ; was appoint- 
ed to the nayal service from Kentucky, March 1, 
1825; seryed on the sloop Lexington in 1827, 
the frigate Delaware, of the Mediterranean 
squadron, in 1829-30; June 4, 1831, was pro- 
moted to past midshipman, and*commissioned 
as lieutenant February 9, 1887. He served 
on the frigate Macedonian in the West Indies, 
in 1840; the receiving-ship at New York, 1845; 
the steamer Mississippi, of the home squadron, 
1846; the frigate Raritan, and the Massachu- 
setts, both of the Pacific squadron, besides per- 
forming land duty in New York and elsewhere. 
On the 7th of February, 18837, he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant, and September 14, 1855, 
was made commander. In 1862 with the com- 
mission of commodore, he commanded the 
steamer Michigan on the lakes. After the war, 
he was placed in command of the receiving- 
ship Vermont, and more recently had been 
stationed at the naval rendezvous at San Fran- 
cisco, from which he had just returned. 

Nov. 24.—Jaconson, Rev. Joun Cunist1an, 
bishop of the Moravian Church, died at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., aged 75 years. He had been in 
active service as minister and bishop for more 
than fifty years, and was greatly esteemed and 
beloved. 

Nov. 26.—Bassr1, Caro, a music-teacher, 
composer, and writer; died in Irvington, N. J., 
aged 58 years. He was a native of Cuneo, 
Piedmont, and was born in 1812. His parents 
being musicians, he was placed at an early age 
under the best masters in training for a violin- 
ist, devoting himself so wholly to his studies, 
that*in his twentieth year he had already at- 
tained to some distinction as an instrumentalist. 
Soon after he accepted an invitation to proceed 
with a Genoese operatic company to South 
America, and so much musical knowledge did 
he evince, that he was elected to the post of 
director of the troupe shortly after their arrival 


abroad. While here he made the acquaintance 
of his wife, a Cuban lady of Matanzas, he? , 
whom he had one son, who survives him. With 
the money gained in South America, he came 
to New-York City, where he undertook to give 
a concert, which proved a failure and exhausted 
his resources. In this dilemma, he recorded a 
vow to wield the baton no longer, and coura- — 
geously set about giving lessons in yocal music, 
thereby relinquishing his prospects asa brilliant 
orchestral leader. For years he worked in an 
untiring manner, commencing his labors fre- 
quently at seven in the morning, and working 
until ten at night. Although not gifted with 
a rich voice, he was an admirable trainer. 
Among his works may be mentioned as the 
best known: “ Abridged Art of Singing,” 1857; 
‘Method for the Baritone,” 1858; ‘ Method 
for the Tenor,” 1866; ‘‘ Melodic Exercises,” 
1865; ‘‘ New Method,” 1869. As a composer, 
the love-song he dedicated to his wife shortly 
before his marriage is considered very bril- 
liant. It is entitled A te Accanto, and is a 
melody in the cantabile style. His O Salutaris 
prayer, for a soprano voice, also contains much 
merit. Feeling his end approaching, he com- 
posed, in an inspired moment, ‘“ There is Light 
in the Sky,” an exquisite and touching piece 
of music. ; 

Nov. 26.—Sronz, Rev. Bensamiy Perrys, 
D.D., a Congregationalist clergyman, editor, and 
author; died at Concord, N. H., aged 70 years. 
He was born in Reading, Vt.; graduated at 
Middlebury College; studied theology in An- 
dover, in the class of 1831; was a pastor for 
six years, and from 1837 to 1859 was Secre- 
tary, and also a portion of the time Treasurer, 
of the New-Hampshire Missionary Society, 
During these years he travelled 65,000 miles. 
Since 1862 he had been a ‘director of the 
American Home Missionary Society. He sus- 
tained a high rank as a theologian and writer. 

Nov. 27.—Gowans, WitriAm, an antiquarian 
bookseller and author; died in New York, 
aged 66 years. He was born in the parish of 
Lismahagow, County of Lanark, Southwest 
division of Scotland, on the 29th of March, 
1805. His parents were farmers of the genu- 
ine Scotch type; strong in their integrity and 
sense of right and wrong. The son was edu- 
cated at the parish school at Greenhill, near 
the falls of the Clyde, to which region his 
father removed soon after his birth. At four- 
teen he was called from his books and placed 
upon the farm, but the work proved unfavora- 
ble to his health. In June, 1821, the family 
left Scotland for Philadelphia, where they ar- 
rived in July following. During the same 
month Mr, Gowans removed with his parents 
to Crawford County, Ind., where he remained 
until September, 1830, when he commenced 
business as _a bookseller in Chatham Street, 
New York. His capital was limited, but he sup- 
plied in energy, patience, and economy, what 
he Jacked in funds, and little by little advanced 
to the position of one of the most celebrated 
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and extensive bibliopolistsin this country. His 
first publications were ‘ Plato’s Phadon; or, 
Dialogue on the Immortalityof the Soul,” which 
_ appeared in 1833, and ‘The Phenix,” a collec- 


tion of ancient and rare fragments of the 


greatest philosophers, etc., published in 1835. 
Mr. Gowans’ bibliographical knowledge was 
as thorough as it was extensive, and his judg- 
ment upon all matters involving research into 
antique histories was sound. He knew some- 
thing about every book sold, and the knowl- 
edge which he had once acquired he never 
suffered to escape him. His literary store- 
room was filled with a vast mass of rare and 
curious literature, amounting to over 200,000 
volumes. 

Nov. 29.—Bxoop, Isaran, a New-York State 
Senator; died at Ballston Spa, Saratoga Coun- 
ty, aged 63 years. In 1852 he was elected to 
the Assembly, and in 1861 to the State Senate. 
In 1869 he was again elected to the Senate. 
He had accumulated a large fortune, and is 
said to have been generous in its use, both in 
dispensing hospitality and in contributing to 
benevolent and religious objects. He was the 
proprietor of extensive manufacturing works 
- in Ballston Spa. 

Nov. 29.—Goss, Mrs. Lurna, a centenarian ; 
died in Orland, Me., aged 107 years. The im- 
mediate cause of her death was a fall which 
broke her leg. 

Dec. 2.—Wasutncton, Colonel W. D., the 
painter of the ‘‘ Burial of Latanae,” and Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts in the Virginia Military 
Institute; died at Lexington, Va. 

Dec. 4.—Ownn, Rev. Joszeru, D. D., a mis- 
sionary in India; died in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He was born at Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y.; graduated at Princeton College and 
Seminary, where he took a high stand for 
scholarship, and soon after went to India, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board. He 
was stationed at Allahabad, where he spent 
the greater part of his life, and where he was 
eminently useful, especially in the translation 
of the Bible, and in the preparation of com- 
mentaries and other books adapted to. the 
wants of the people. His health having been 
impaired by nearly thirty years’ continuous 
residence in India, he had taken a respite to 
visit the Holy Land, Germany, and Great 
Britain, but was attacked with sickness in 
Scotland, which proved fatal. 

Dec. 5.—Bureess, Epenezer, D. D., a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman and author; died in 
Dedham, Mass., aged 81 years. He was born 
in Wareham, Mass., April 1, 1790, of Puritan 
stock; graduated at Brown University, R. L., 
in 1809, with distinguished honor; became a 
tutor in that college, and subsequently was a 
professor in Vermont University. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1817, in connection with Samuel J. 
Mills, he sailed for Africa under the auspices 
of the American Colonization Society; became 
one of the founders of the colony of Liberia, 
and was invited to the position of superin- 
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tendent. He visited England, both going and 
returning, and was cordially received by Wil- 
berforce, Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and other prominent men, who 
expressed a deep interest in the African enter- 
prise. On the homeward voyage he buried his 
associate, Mr. Mills, in the sea, and arrived in 
his native land October 22, 1818. He pursued 
his theological studies af Andover and Prince- 
ton, and in March, 1821, was ordained pastor 
of the church at Dedham, with which he re- 
mained for fifty years; retiring, however, from 
the active labors of the pastoral office in 1861. 
Dr. Burgess published, in 1840, ‘The Dedham 
Pulpit,” being sermons by the pastors of the 
first church in Dedham, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a centennial by him- 
self; also in 1865 an octavo volume, ‘“ The Bur- 
gess Genealogy.” Dr. Burgess was a man of 
decided opinions, and an example of wide 
Christian charity, liberality, and benevolence. 

Dec. 6.—SuLiivan, JEREMIAH, an American 
lawyer and judge, born in Harrisonburg, 
Va., July 21, 1794; died at Madison, Ind., aged 
76 years. He received a good academical and 
legal education, and was admitted to the bar 
at Winchester, Va., in 1814. He served for 
some time as major of volunteers in the War 
of 1812. In 1816 he moved to’Indiana, and 
settled in Madison, then a small hamlet, in the 
practice of his profession. In 1820 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, which then sat 
at Corydon. While he was a member of the 
Legislature, a commission, appointed to locate 
the capital, reported in favor of the township 
where it is now established, and, on the con- 
firmation of their report, Mr. Sullivan proposed 
the name of Indianapolis, and it was adopted. 
From 1831 to 1837 he was one of the Fund 
Commissioners for the State. In 1837 he was 
appointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
bench of the State. He was a compeer of 
Blackford and Dewey, aSupreme Court chosen 
at a period when the jurisprudence of Indiana 
was*in a formative state, and of equal distinc- 
tion with his two colleagues in a court which, 
during their incumbency, and since, has been 
regarded as a model of learning and integrity. 
As a judge, he was sound, conservative, and 
cautious; his decisions were marked by a force 
of logic, a clearness and elegance of diction, 
and a mastery of the principles and history of 
the law, which made them conspicuous among 
the many able judgments emanating from our 
highest courts. In 1869 the State Legislature 
established a criminal court in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and Judge Sullivan was appointed by Goy- 
ernor Baker its judge, which position he held 
at the time of his death, 

Dec. 6.—WaAtsrings, Hiram, an enterprising 
merchant and politician, of New-York City; 
died there, aged 50 years, He was born in 
Ithaca, N. Y., February 2, 1821; removed to 
Ohio with his parents in early life, received 
a good education at the Ohio University, and 
during the Harrison campaign became deeply 
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interested in political matters—being himself 
a warm personal friend of General Harrison. 
After the election he entered upon the study 
of law in Toledo, was admitted to practice in 
the State courts at the age of twenty-one, and 
the following year appeared before the Su- 
preme Oourt. The natural bias of his mind, 
however, led him to abandon his law-office for 
a larger experience and busier life among mer- 
chants and speculators, His personal popu- 
larity was so great that he was elected colonel 
of the State militia at the age of twenty-one, 
and in the following year he was appointed 
brigadier-general. It was at this time that his 
restless mind was betrayed into a most vision- 
ary scheme, Excitement with reference to the 
admission of Texas into the Union ran very 
high, and young Walbridge and a few of his 
intimate friends formed a plan of establishing 
four newspapers, at Houston, Galveston, Aus- 
tin, and another point, to advocate the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and to create an anti-an- 
nexation sentiment throughout the State. The 
scheme was a wild one, but the young confed- 
erates engaged in it with great spirit, and can- 
vassed the State with reference to the estab- 
lishment of their journals. The annexation of 
Texas rendered their enterprise futile, and 
Walbridge returned to Toledo, whence he re- 
moved to New York in 1847, to engage in ex- 
tensive commercial transactions. In 1848 he 
was nominated by the Democratic party as an 
Assemblyman from one of the lower wards, 
and was elected by a large majority. In 1852 
he was elected by the Democrats to represent 
the Fourth Congressional District at Washing- 
ton. His short career during a single session 
of Congress was marked by the advocacy of a 
Pacific Railroad bill, and the introduction of a 
bill to regulate the militia of the seas, which 
attracted a great share of public attention at the 
time. At the close of his term of office he re- 
tired from public life. At the opening of the 
war he was an outspoken Union man. He was 
a warm personal friend of President Lincoln, 
and was offered a seat in his Cabinet. He was 
also tendered the rank of brigadier-general in 
the army, but declined on the ground that men 
of military education should occupy posts of 
trust and responsibility. During the war he fre- 
quently addressed the Boards of Trade in West- 
ern cities, advocating a powerful support of 
the Government. He was Vice-President of 
the National Commercial Convention at Chi- 
cago, and subsequently presided at similar con- 
ventions in Detroit and Louisville. At these 
meetings he advocated free banking, a reduc- 
tion of taxation, and the development of the 
resources of the West. He was also promi- 
nently identified with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, 

Dee, '7.—Burtier, Captain Jonn B., a retired 
officer of the United States Army; died at 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, aged 78 years, 
He served as a private in the war of 1812, 
after which he went to Pittsburg, Pa., and 
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engaged in the printing business, and subse- 
quently was for many years editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburg Statesman. At this 


period of life he was actively engaged in poli- ~ 


tics, and in 1838 was appointed recorder of 
deeds, and afterward canal commissioner. At 
the commencement of the war with Mexico, 
he was commissioned paymaster in the army, 
and accompanied General Taylor’s command to 
the seat of war, after which he was made 
military storekeeper at the Alleghany Arsenal, 
where he remained until about 1863, when he 
was retired on the usual pay and allowances. 
Major Butler was a political writer of fine 
ability, and possessed rare capacity for busi- 
ness. 

Dec, 8.—Buars, WILLIAM, & newspaper pub- 
lisher, and prominent citizew of Boston; died 
there, aged 85 years. When a young lad he 
entered the counting-room of the Boston 
Gazette, continuing there until he became one 
of the proprietors of that journal. Subsequent- 
ly disposing of his interest in the Gazette, he 
purchased a share in the Boston Post, which 
he held for nearly thirty-five years. 

Dec, 9.—Prcovr, AnTHony, an old resident 
of Troy, N. Y.; died there, aged 109 years. 

Dec. 10.—Burnet, Davin G., an eminent 
citizen of Texas; died in Galveston, aged 80 
years. He was bern in Essex County, N. J., 
in 1790, and was the son of Surgeon-General 
Burnet, a Revolutionary hero. When yery 
young he repaired to the South American col- 
onies and sought service in their conflict with 
Spain for independence. 
Texas, then a Mexican State, and entered 
zealously into the contest to wrest the State 
from Mexico and establish a republic. Burnet 
and Houston were candidates for the presi- 
dency, the former succeeding by a large ma- 
jority. Heremained in the South during the 
war, and at its close was elected in 1866 to the 
United States Senate from Texas, but Congress 
refused to admit him. 

Dee, 12.—Lavnitz, Rosrrt E., an eminent 
American sculptor; died in New-York City, 
aged 64 years. He was born in Russia, but 
had resided in the United States since 1880. 
He was formerly quartermaster and captain 
of engineers in the Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. 
N.Y. Among his productions were the Pulaski 
Monument, at Savannah, Ga., and the statue of 
General Thomas, now in Troy ; also many 
rae monuments in Greenwood Ceme- 
ery. 

Dec. 13.—Hoorrr, Epwarp, an engraver; 
died in Brooklyn, L. I. He was anative of Eng- 
land, and since 1850 had devoted himself to his 
profession in Brooklyn, as one of the firm of 
Bobbett & Hooper. “As an artist in water- 
colors, Mr. Hooper’s productions, which his 
modesty would only occasionally allow to be 
seen on the walls of the Academy of Design, 
were admirable for accuracy of drawing and 
harmony of coloring. He was one of the few 
originators of the Brooklyn Society of Painters 


Later he went to 
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in Water-Colors, and the friend of the pro- 

fession, both in that city and in New York. 
Dec. 14.—Wexp, Rev. Henry R., D.D., a 

Presbyterian clergyman; died at West Phila- 

 delphia, aged 83 years. He took his theologi- 
cal course at Princeton, graduated in 1814, 
and soon after became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Albany, N. Y. He 
was also for more than thirty years pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wheeling, 
Va. Although for several years, owing to the 
infirmities of age, he had ceased from the ac- 
tive niinistry, he continued to hold the rela- 
tion of pastor emeritus until he died. He was 
aman of commanding ability, who in other 
days exerted a profound and wholesome influ- 
ence in the church of that region. 

Dec. 17.—Bruzsz, Rear-Admiral Samuzt L., 
U.S. N.; died at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 
aged 76 years. He was born in 1794, and re- 
ceived his naval appointment December 10, 
1810. He took an active part in the War of 
1812, served as a midshipman in the battle of 
Lake Champlain, and, passing through the 

_ grades of lieutenant and commander, was com- 
missioned captain in 1841, and was assigned to 
the command of the Cumberland in 1845. In 
the Mexican War he did good service at Tuspan, 
Tobasco, and the siege of Vera Cruz. Subse- 
quently he served on the lakes, at Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, and as commander of the European 
squadron, 185658. At the breaking out. of 
the war he commanded the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard; was made rear-admiral in 1865, and 
port-admiral at Philadelphia, in 1869. After 
sixty years of public service he went. on the 
retired list in accordance with the order of the 
Department restricting the position of port- 
admiral to the port of New York. 

Dec. 17.—Caswett, Rev. Henry, D. D.; 
Vicar of Figheldean and Prebend of Salisbury, 
England; died at his residence in Franklin, 
Pa. He was the first ordained graduate of 
Kenyon College, having come to this country 
in 1828. In 1842 he returned to England, and 
procured a living in the Established Church by 
special act of Parliament. After holding sev- 
eral church offices there, he came here again 
about two years ago to resume his old duties. 

Dec. 18.—Garpner, Commodore Witi1aM 
H., U.S. N., an officer of. great merit; died in 
Philadelphia, aged 70 years. He was born in 
1800, entered the service in 1814, was made 
lieutenant in 1825, commander in 1841, and 
was appointed to the Vandalia in 1850, In 
1855 he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and in that capacity commanded the frigate 
Colorado. In 1861 he was in command of the 
Mare Island station, and the following year 
was commissioned commodore. 

Dec. 19.—Hottanp, GEorGE, a veteran act- 
or; died in New-York City, aged 80 years. 
He was born in London, in 1790, had good 
educational advantages in boyhood, but was 
more fond of sport than books. Between his 
eighteenth and twenty-sixth year he was suc- 
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cessively clerk, bill-broker, editor, printér, 
singer of comic songs, in the prize-ring, cir- 
cus-rider, commercial traveller, peddler, and 
tradesman. In 1817 he settled up his affairs 
and betook himself to the stage. After nu- 
merous successes in England, he came to the 
United States in 1827, and from that time to 
January, 1870, he had been an actor almost 
constantly in comic parts, winning golden 
opinions from audiences in almost every con- 
siderable town in the United States.. He was 
one of the best of the humorous actors of the 
old school, and was honorable and exemplary 
in all the relations of life, 

Dec, 19.—Taxrzor, Lieutenant Joun G., U. 
S. N., a gallant young officer; was lost on the 
breakers of the Island of Kauai, Sandwich 
Islands. He was an officer of the Saginaw, 
which vessel was wrecked on Ocean Island, in 
the Pacific Ocean, and volunteered to go in an 
open boat to Honolulu, a distance of 1,500 
miles, to seek assistance for the relief of his 
shipwrecked comrades. After experiencing 
with the utmost fortitude every privation and 
hardship, even to the last stages of starvation, 
he, with two of his men, was lost just at the 
completion of his fearful voyage. He was a 
young man of the most upright character, and 
of great moral worth, conscientious and exact 
in the performance of all his duties. 

Dec. 25.—Kxowrton, Captain Muver, U. S. 
A.; died in Burlington, N. J., aged 66 years. 
He graduated at West Point in 1829, and was 
commissioned brevet second lieutenant in the 
First Artillery. With this regiment he con- 


‘tinued until 1861, rising through the grades of 


second and first lieutenant to that of captain 
in 1846. He was for a period of nearly four- 
teen years instructor in mathematics, French, 
and artillery, at West Point. With a view of 
studying foreign military science, he went to 
Algeria in 1845, and served on the staff of the 
celebrated Marshal Bugeaud. Subsequently 
he participated in the war with Mexico in 
1846, and later was in the recruiting service 
and on engineer duty. In 1861 he was retired 
from active service for disability resulting 
from long and faithful service, and from dis- 
ease and exposure in the line of duty. Cap- 
tain Knowlton was the author of ‘‘ Notes on 
Gunpowder, Cannon, and Projectiles,” 1840; 
and the compiler of ‘Instructions and Regu- 
lations for the Militia and Volunteers of the 
United States,” 1861. 

Dec. 27.—Ovrier, Ersrivce JErrerson, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard 
College; died at Cambridge, Mass, He was a 
brilliant writer, and an able, though generous, 
critic. A volume of poems published by him 
some years since awakened ‘the desire in all 
who read them that he should write more. His 
criticisms in the North American Review and 
other periodicals gave evidence of remarkable 
critical ability. In private life Prof. Cutler 
was modest and diffident, but genial when 
among those who knew and appreciated his 
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worth. He was greatly esteemed and beloved 
throughout the circle of his acquaintance. 

Dec. 28.—Cracerrr, Witttam, formerly a 
prominent Democratic politician of New 
Hampshire; died in Portsmouth, aged 80 
years. He was born in Litchfield, N. H., in 
1790; served as a Representative and Senator, 
and from 1830 to 1838 was a naval officer of 
Portsmouth. He wrote freely for the press 
for many years, on agriculture, antislavery, 
and other matters. The latter portion of his 
life was passed in obscurity. 

Dee. 29.—We.trorp, B. R., M. D., a promi- 
nent physician, and for many years a Profess- 
or of Materia Medica in the Virginia Medical 
College; died in Richmond, Va., aged 74 years. 

Dee. 31.—Hammonp, Epwin; died in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., aged 70 years. He was the most 
famous sheep-breeder in the State, some of his 
sheep having been sold at fabulous prices. He 
was the founder of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and was prominently identified with the 
agricultural interests of the State. 

Dec, —.—Crarxe, Judge Gayrorp J., a ju- 
rist and journalist; was murdered in E] Paso, 
Texas, aged 84 years. He graduated at Union 
College, Schenectady, in 1859, and entered upon 
his career as a journalist on the West Troy 
Democrat. Subsequently he entered the Al- 
bany Law School, and was admitted to the bar. 
In 1860 he returned to journalism, taking the 
editorial direction of the Lockport Advertiser, 
which he conducted successfully until 1862, 
when he was allured into politics, and was 
elected Inspector of State Prisons at the age of 
twenty-six. He held this office for three years, 


discharging its duties with honor to himself and. 


fidelity to the State. In 1866 he removed to 
Nebraska, and there practised law for two 
years. In 1868 he settled in El Paso, Texas, 
where he had since resided, practising his pro- 
fession, and also holding the position of In- 
spector of Customs. In July, 1870, he was 
appointed by Governor Davis Judge of the 
Twenty-fifth Judicial District of Texas, which 
position he occupied at the time of his death. 
Judge Clarke was known as a man of great 
integrity and unflinching patriotism. He filled 
the places he was called to occupy with uni- 
form ability, and in all cases gained the high 
respect of the people with whom he was 
thrown in contact. He had contributed several 
poems to our war-lyric literature, which at- 
tained more than passing notice, and in his 
new sphere, among the turbulent elements of 
Southern society, he had exerted marked in- 
fluence for good. ‘ 

ec. —.—Lexson, Mrs. Errza, a centenarian ; 
died in the almshouse at Hartford, Conn., in 
her 111th year. She was a native of Canada. 
Mer father at his death had completed his 
112th year. 

OBITUARIES, Forrren. Jan. 1.— Orus- 
wi0K, Tomas, R. A., an eminent English land- 
scape and genre painter; died in London, aged 
58 years. He was born in Sheffield, in 1811, 
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and, having early exhibited a taste for drawing, 
studied his art in Birmingham, and in his sevy- 
enteenth year removed to London for the fur-. 
ther prosecution of his studies. But already 
he was so far advanced that two of his pic- 
tures were the same year admitted to the ex-. 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Among his 
greatest works are ‘‘ England,” “‘ London Road 
a Hundred Years ago,” *‘ The Weald of Kent,” 
“Home by the Sands,’ and ‘‘ Wind on Shore.” 
He also painted an extensive series of pictures 
from the scenery of North Wales. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1842 and a Royal Academician in 1851. | 

Jan. 3.—Hasrines, Admiral Sir. Tuomas, 
K. ©. B.; died in London, aged 79 years. He 
was born in 1790, entered the navy at an early 
age, and saw much active service in the Wal- 
cheren expedition and in the Mediterranean. 
He was first lieutenant of the Undaunted ; was . 
in command of the gunnery establishment on 
II. M. 8. Excellent from 1834 to 1845, and. for 
six years was at the head of the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. He was principal 
storekeeper and a member of the Board of 
Ordnance from 1845 to 1855, when that office 
was abolished, was made a O. B, for his im- 
provements in naval gunnery, K. CO. B. for his 
services at the Board of Ordnance during the 
Crimean War, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County of Hereford, 

Jan. 10.—Prart, Joun Trop, an English 
philanthropist and author; died in London, 
aged 72 years. He was born 1797, was admitted 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in Michaelmas 
Term, 1824, held the office of consulting bar- 
rister to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt since 1828, was Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, and barrister for savings- 
banks. He was the author of numerous val- 
uable legal treatises, among which are, ‘‘Sum- 
mary of the History of Savings-Banks ” (1846), 
‘Law relating to Friendly Societies” (1855), 
‘““Laws of Highways,” and an ‘ Analysis of 
the Property Tax Act.” He was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the County of Middlesex. 

Jan. 14.—Lrvassor, Pierre, a French co- 
median and singer; died in Paris, aged 62 
years. He was born at Fontainebleau, in 1808, 
educated in Paris, and engaged in the mercan- 
tile business, but in 1830 commenced. his 
career as a singer in the Grand Theatre of 
Marseilles, and subsequently made an engage- 
ment at the Novelties, of that city, but this 
was soon terminated by the closing of that 
theatre. He returned to business again, but 
only for a short time, when Mlle. Dejazet. pro- 
cured him an engagement as a comedian in 
the theatre of the Palace Royal.. He retained 
his connection there from 1832-1856, with the 
exception of the years 1840-1848, when he 
played at the Varieties. In 1857 he made an- 
other short engagement at the Varieties. As 
an actor he was original, and in caricature had 
no superior on the French stage. .He was 
best known abroad, howeyer, as a singer, and 
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his humorous songs, delivered with an inimita- 
ble felicity, were very popular, and the copy- 
right on them, together with his salary as an 
actor, enabled him to amass a fine fortune. 

Jan. 15.—Broxn, Baron Franz von, Austri- 
an Minister of Finance; died at Vienna. He 
was Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
for Cis-leithan Austria, from April 24 to De- 
cember 29, 1867, and nominated Minister of 
a for the whole Empire, December 29, 

867. 

Jan. 15.—Mappoox, Sir Tuomas Herserr, 
formerly Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and 
President of the Council of India; died in 
London, aged 77 years. He was born in 1792, 
entered the East India service in the Bengal 

_ presidency, in 1811, was appointed assistant 

.to the magistrate of Moorshedabad, in 1815, 
and haying held some other political and finan- 
cial appointments, including the secretaryship 
of the Government of India in the Legislative, 
Judicial, Revenue, and Foreign Departments, 
was knighted by patent, in 1844. He was 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and President of 
the Council of India, from 1845-1849, and was 
one of the members of Parliament in the con- 
servative interest for Rochester from July, 
1852, till March, 1857. 

Jan. 16.—WESTERMANN, AnToIneE, Ph. D., a 
German philologist; died at Leipsic, Saxony, 
aged 64 years. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. In 1830 he was appointed 
lecturer, in 1832 adjunct professor, and in 1834 
Professor of History and Ancient Literature. 
He was one of the founders of the Society of 
Sciences at Leipsic, in 1846, and author of a 
“History of Eloquence in Greece and Rome,” 
in two vols., 1833-1835, and also of several 
other works on classic philology and litera- 
ture. 

Jan. 17.—Murray, Lute, a successful co- 
median of London; died there, aged 49 years. 
His first appearance was at the Princess’s 
Theatre, in 1845, and attended with great 
success. He maintained a high position for a 
period of twenty years, after which he retired 
from the stage. : 

Jan. 24.—Battzy, Samuet, a philosophical 
and politico-economical writer; died in Lon- 
don, aged 78 years. He was the author of 
‘Essays on the Formation of Opinions,” and 
also of works on metaphysics, political econo- 
my, finance, government, and abstract science. 
He established the Banking Company in Shef- 
field, in 1831, of which he was made chair- 
man. 

Jan. 25.—Daruine, Sir Cuarres Henry, 
K. 0. B.; died in London, aged 60 years. He 
was for many years in the British colonial 
service, having been Lieutenant-Governor of 
St. Lucia, Cape of Good Hope, Newfound- 
land, Jamaica, and New South Wales. 

Jan. 81.—Castanon, GonzaLez, a Spanish 
journalist; was killed in a rencontre at Key 
West. He was editor of a Havana newspaper, 
the Voz de Cuba, and had repaired to Key 
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West in accordance with a challenge from the 
editor of the Republican, published in that 
place. Upon meeting, a violent altercation 
ensued, and a party of Cubans, threatening 
vengeance, stirred up a fight, during which 
Castanon was killed and several Cubans 
wounded. His death was made a pretext for 
a terrible massacre of Cubans in Havana, in 
which about three hundred and fifty were 
killed. 

feb. 2.—Wrynpuam, Sir Coartes Asue, K. 
C. B., a Lieutenant-General in the British 
Army; died at Jacksonville, Fla., aged 60 
years. He was born in 1810, entered the 
Coldstream Guards in 1826, and became 
colonel in June, 1854. On the breaking out 
ofthe Russian War he was appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster-General to the Fourth Division, 
and was soon after placed in command of a 
brigade of the Second Division. He: distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Inkerman, as 
well as at the taking of the Redan. For 
gallantry on that occasion he was promoted 
major-general, and made chief-of-staff. In 
1857 he was elected member of Parliament 
from East Norfolk, in the Liberal interest, and 
in the same year was sent to India to aid in 
the suppression of the mutiny, where he took 
an active part in the campaign under Lord * 
Clyde. He was made a K. OC. B. in 1865, and 
at the time of his death was a lieutenant- 
general in the army, and colonel of the Forty- 
sixth Regiment. ' 

Feb. 7.—Oviepo, Don Estesan Santa Crvz 
DE, a wealthy Cuban; died in Havana. He 
was known to the public as the bridegroom of 
the famous Diamond Wedding. In 1859 he 
married the young daughter of a merchant in 
New York, and the bridal trousseau, as well 
as all the wedding outfit and ceremonial, was 
ona scale of extravagant expenditure previ- 
ously unknownin this country. He was many 
years older than his bride, and his estate, not- 
withstanding heavy losses in the revolution, 
was very large. 

Feb. 12.—Sovusterre, Cartos, a Venezuelan 
statesman and diplomatist; died at Caracas, 
Venezuela, aged about 70 years. He distin- 
guished himself in the war for independence 
in the South-American provinces against. 
Spain, and had been Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Secretary of Finance, and President of the Re- 
public of Venezuela from 1842 to 1846. He had 
also been ambassador to England, France, and 
Spain. 

Feb. 19:—Roruscuitp, Natuanier, Baron; 
died in Paris, aged 58 years. He was the 
third son of Baron Nathan Mayer Rothschild; 
was born in 1812, and in 1842 married his 
cousin Charlotte, daughter of Baron James 
Rothschild. For many years he was blind, 
and recently paralyzed. 

March 8.—Moscuxtes, Ienace, a German 
pianist, professor, and composer, died at Leip- 
sic, aged 76 years. He was born at Prague, 
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May 80, 1794, of Jewish parentage, and com- 
menced his musical studies in his native city 
under Denis Weber, the director of the Musi- 
cal Conservatory of Prague. He possessed a 
remarkable facility for the acquisition of the 
most difficult pieces of instrumentation, and 
made his appearance in public concerts while 
yet a child, where he was warmly applauded 
for his skill as a player. He continued his 
studies under Albrechtsberger and De Salieri, 
and, when but little more than twenty years of 
age, gave a series of concerts in the cities of 
Germany and Holland. In 1820 he visited 
Paris, and the next year took up his residence 
in London, where he was appointed a professor 
in the Academy of Music. He remained there 
attracting numerous pupils, till 1846, when the 
directorship of the Leipsic Royal Conservatory 
of Music, the great prize of the musical world, 
was offered him and accepted. He remained 
there till his death, rendering great services to 
the cause of musical education. Among his 
pupils were Thalberg and Mendelssohn. Herr 
Moscheles is reckoned as one of the founders 
of the modern school of the piano. His style 
of playing was very brilliant, but free from 
the fantastical manner of some modern players. 
He had a very high reputation as a composer 
.as well as an author of excellent books of 
method and instruction. His concertos, sona- 
tas, fantasias, variations, and piano studies, are 
highly prized by the best musical artists. His 
“‘Method of Methods for the Piano” is re- 
garded as the best German work of instruc- 
tion. 

March 13.—Broven, Wi11aM, a comedian 
and writer of burlesque comedy; died in Eng- 
land, aged 44 years. He wrote numerous ex- 
travaganzas, comedies, and farces, many of 
which achieved a wide popularity, and was 
also a contributor to English periodical litera- 
ture. He was the founder of the comic paper 
Diogenes. 

March 16.—BarBanoss, Right Rev. Tomas 
Parry, D. D., Bishop of; died in England, 
aged 75 years. He was born in Denbigh- 
shire in 1795, educated at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated with high honors, 
and thence was elected to a Fellowship at Ba- 
liol College. He held the incumbency of St. 
Leonard’s, Colchester, previous to 1824, when 
he was appointed Archdeacon of Antigua, 
West Indies, whence he was transferred as 
archdeacon to Barbadoes in 1840. In 1842 he 
was consecrated second Bishop of Barbadoes. 
Dr, Parry was the author of some able and 
learned expositions of the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Romans, Hebrews, etc., ‘Christian 
Stewardship,” “Christ and His Adversaries,” 
and some other works. 

March 19,—Lovsapa, Francrs, British Con- 
sul for Massachusetts and Rhode Island since 
1859; died in Boston, aged 54 years. 

March 31.—Grey, General Orartes, private 
secretary to Queen Victoria, and formerly to 
Prince Albert; died in London, aged 66 years, 
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He was the second son of Earl Grey, Premier 


under William IY., and was born in 1804, en- 
tered the army in 1820, and in 1881 was re- 
turned.to Parliament in the Liberal interest 
for High Wycombe. On the accession of the 
Queen to the throne, he was made one of her 
equerries, and from 1849 to 1861 acted as _pri- 
vate secretary to Prince Albert. On the death 
of the Prince-Consort he was made private 
secretary to the 
pointed one of keepers of the privy purse. 

April 6.—Kester, Henri pp, a French re- 
publican and exile; died at Hauteville House, 
Guernsey. He was a bosom friend of Victor 
Hugo, and one of the heroes of the barricade 
in 1851, and had been an exile from that period. 
He was educated a royalist and a Catholic, but 
threw off the principles of his youth, and was 
thenceforth firm in his adherence to his adopted 
opinions, 

April 7.—Bonrr, Cuaries, an English au- 
thor, journalist, and translator; died at Mu- 
nich. He was of English birth, and went to 
Germany as tutor to the family of the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, and finally settled in Mu- 
nich. He wasthe author of ‘ Christmas Hunt- 
ing in the Mountains of Bavaria,” and trans- 
lator of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories. 
He also contributed to various English and 
American journals, having been at one time a 
‘Vienna correspondent. 

April 8.—Morrison, Danter, a journalist; 
died in Toronto, Canada, aged 48 years. He 
was born in Scotland, emigrated to America in 
1850, and was engaged on Canadian periodi- 
cals from that time until 1861, when he re- 
moyed to New-York City, and was for a short 
time a contributor to the ““New American 
Cyclopedia.” Afterward he obtained a situa- 
tion upon the New-York Times, with which he 
was connected till 1867, when he went to To- 
ronto as editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

April 12.—Brriot, CHartes AUGUSTE DE, a 
celebrated Belgian violinist; died at» Brussels, 
aged 68 years. He was born at Louvain, Bel- 
gium, February 20, 1802; studied music there 
until 1821, when he went to Paris in order 
to receive instruction under Viotti, Baillot, and 
other celebrated masters. He made his first 
appearance before a Parisian audience at the 
same time with Paganini, and subsequently 
won a high reputation in London, receiving 
the appointment of first violin in the Royal 
Orchestra with a pension of two thousand flo- 
rins. In March, 1836, he* married the cele- 
brated Madame Malibran, one of the most emi- 
nent of modern prima donnas in Italian opera. 
In 1842 he was appointed professor to the 
Conservatoire at Brussels, where he trained 
Leonard, Vieuxtemps, Ghys, Prume, and others 
who have since become famous. During the 
latter part of his life he was afflicted with 
blindness. 

April 12.—Onatmers, Rev. Perer, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, antiquarian, and au- 
thor; died at Dunfermline, Scotland. He was 


ueen, and in 1866 was ap- , 


aged 74 years. 
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born in Scotland, ordained to the second charge 
of the abbey in 1817, and, upon the death of 
the Rey. Alexander McLean, was appointed to 
the first charge. Dr. Chalmers was a fine 
classical scholar. He was the author of a 
“History of Dunfermline,” and for an article 
in the “Statistical Account of Scotland” re- 
ceived a silver jug from the Highland Society. 

April 13.—TrnterveEn, Joun Henry ABBort, 
second Baron, an English peer ; died in London, 
He was the son of Chief-Jus- 
tice Abbott, afterward the first Lord Tenter- 
den, of the Court of King’s Bench, and was 
born in London in 1796. He was educated 
at Oxford, and took a prominent part in poli- 
tics in the Conservative interest. In 1832, on 
the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
peerage, and in the House of Lords was known 
for almost forty years for his rigid adherence 
to the Conservative party. He was unmarried, 
and his title and estate descend to his nephew, 
Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott. 

April 20.—Moorzr, Grorcr Henry, M. P., 
an eminent Irish patriot and orator; died of 
apoplexy, in the British House of Commons, 
aged 59 years. He was born at Moore Hall, 
County Mayo, Ireland, educated at Oscott Col- 
lege and Christ’s College, Cambridge, and en- 
tered Parliament for the county of Mayo in 
1847, in the Conservative interest. He took 
a prominent part in the tenant-right agita- 
tion, and was one of the leaders in the Inde- 
pendent Opposition party, which was formed 
to wrest liberal measures from the Govern- 
ment by opposing all political parties in the 
British Parliament who refused to make ten- 
ant right a Cabinet measure. He continued 
to represent Mayo until 1857, when he was un- 
seated on petition, since which time he had 
retired from public life, nntil in 1868 he was 
again elected to Parliament. His many and 
strong pleas in behalf of Ireland and her im- 
poverished patriots rendered him exceedingly 
popular among his countrymen. At heart he 
was an intense nationalist, firmly convinced 
that Ireland could derive no good from the 
English Parliament, and disposed to tolerate 
British power only until it could be over- 
thrown. The coercion act recently passed 
met with a vigorous opposition from him, and 
roused the feeling that defiance alone remained 
for the Irish people. * 

April 24.—Costretto, Miss Louisa Stuart, 
an artist and author; died in Boulogne, 
France, aged 55 years. She was born in Ire- 
land, in 1815, but about the year 1835 settled 
in London, and for a time supported herself by 
miniature-painting, but, her pen proving more 
remunerative than her pencil, she abandoned 
har art and devoted herself thenceforth to 
writing. The first work by which she became 
known to the public was a volume of poems 
published in 1835. This was followed by sev- 
eral books of travels descriptive of various sec- 
tions of the Continent. In 1841 she published 
the historical romance called ‘The Queen’s 
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Prisoner, or the Queen Mother,” the most 
prominent character being the well-known 
Catharine de Medici. Toward the close of 
1844 the ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated English Wo- 
men,” commencing with the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and closing with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, was issued. The follow- 
ing year, the ‘‘ Rose Garden of Persia,” a 


-work consisting of translated specimens and 


biographical notices of the most remarkable 
among the Persian poets, appeared. Among 
her biographical works are ‘‘ Memoirs of Mary, 
the Young Duchess of Burgundy,” 1853; and 
‘** Anne of Brittany,’ 1855. Miss Costello was 
well knownz as a song-writer, and of late years 
contributed to periodical literature. 

April 26.—Biaauw, Wittiam Henry, F. S. 
A., an eminent English antiquarian ; died in Sus- 
sex, aged 76 years. He was born in 1793, and 
was educated at Eton, and Christ Churcb, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1813. He was a 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Sussex, 
served as High-Sheriff for that county, was an 
accomplished antiquary, and one of the found- 
ers of the Sussex Archeological Society. Mr. 
Blaauw was the author of an interesting histor- 
ical treatise, entitled ‘The Barons’ War,” in- 
cluding the “‘ Battles of Evesham,” published in 
1844, and of smaller papers of an antiquarian 
character, published anonymously. 

April 30.—Coox, Monseigneur THomas, Ro- 
man Oatholic Bishop of Three Rivers, Canada, 
since 1852; died in Montreal, aged 78 years. 

April 30.—Drmiporr pE San Downaro, 
Prince Anarors, a Russian nobleman and au- 
thor; died in Paris, aged 58 years. He was 
born in Florence, in 1812, and was the son of 
the famous Prince and General Nicolas Demi- 
doff, from whom he inherited an enormous 
fortune. He devoted himself to literary and 
scientific pursuits, and in 1839 wrote a work 
describing his travels in Southern Russia, in 
which he was assisted by several French schol- 
ars and artists who accompanied him. In1841 
he married the Princess Mathilde, daughter of 
Jerome Bonaparte, a marriage displeasing to 
the Emperor Nicholas, at first, on religious 
grounds, as the princess was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and the prince a member of the Greek 
Church, but, after hearing the prince’s explana- 
tions, he gave it his sanction. The union, how- 
ever, proved infelicitous, and four years later 
they separated by mutual consent, the princess 
receiving the annual sum of $150,000. Prince 
Demidoff made liberal use of his immense 
wealth, constructed works of public utility, and 
contributed largely to benevolent institutions. 
He owned the celebrated Sanci diamond, 
which he purchased in 1835 for $400,000. 

April —.—Nierce vx St. Vioror, CLaupE 
Marie Francois, a chemist and photographer ; 
died in Paris. He was born at St. Cyr, July 
26, 1805, and educated in the military school 
of Saumur, from which he graduated in 1827. 
In 1842, while a lieutenant of dragoons, he was 
led to make researches relative to the restora- 
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tion of colors. His first experiments result- 
ed in a proposal to the Minister of War, who 
was about to change the color of a part of the 
uniform of thirteen cavalry regiments, and the 
adoption of which actually effected a saving of 
four thousand pounds, for which the discoy- 
erer received twenty pounds! Subsequently 
he obtained a military appointment, which left 
him leisure for pursuing scientific investiga- 
tions, and hé was advanced to the grade of 
chef @escadron in 1844. In 1849 he was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and received the prize of eighty pounds from 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts. 
In 1847 he made the first attempt at photog- 
raphy on glass. He wasthe author ofa series 
of papers addressed to the Academy of Sci- 
ence, on “ Considerations of Color,” the ‘ Ac- 
tion of Vapors,” ‘Photography on Glass,” 
“Heliochromy,” and ‘“ Heliographic Engray- 
ing on Steel and Glass.” In 1855 his principal 
works were collected, under the title ‘‘Re- 
cherches Photographiques.”” To his uncle, M. 
Nicephora Niepce, and to M. Daguerre, the 
public are indebted for obtaining pictorial rep- 
resentations by means of solar light. M. 
Niepce-de-Saint-Victor obtained the Tremont 
prize from the Academy of Sciences in 1861- 
6263. 

May 11.—Ditx, Rev. Samvrt Marcus, D.D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and Professor of 
Theology in Magee Oollege, Londonderry ; 
died there suddenly. He was appointed a dele- 
gate from the Irish Presbyterian Church to the 
General Assembly about to convene here, but 
died just previous to the sailing of the steam- 
ship in which his passage was engaged. He 
had visited this country in 1859. 

May 15.—Harro-Harrrne, Pavr, a Danish 
political exile, painter, poet, and novelist; com- 
mitted suicide in the Isle of Jersey, aged 71 
years. He had been concerned in revolution- 
ary movements in Greece, in Poland, in Ger- 
many, and in Switzerland, had been banished 
from several countries, and repeatedly impris- 
oned. Once he made his escape from captivity 
by leaping from a vessel into the sea. The in- 
tervals of his revolutionary career had been 
filled up by assiduous devotion to painting, by 
the composition of numerous volumes of poetry, 
dramas, and novels, by editorial experiences 
of a revolutionary character, and by historical, 
biographical, and descriptive works. In 1854. 
he was released frem prison in Hamburg at the 
intercession of the United States consul. He 
maintained himself for some time in Brazil as 
an artist, and afterward for two or three 
years resided in the United States, where he 
attracted some attention both from his perse- 
cutions as a revolutionist and his impassioned 
denunciations of the European governments. 
Of late years he labored under the delusion 
that he was the special object of the hatred of 
the Russian Government, whose spies he fan- 
cied to be perpetually about him, and he gave 
great trouble to the English police by his con- 
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stant applications for protection from imagina- 
ry foes. Fora long time he had been supported 
on the charity of Mazzini and other private 
friends, : 

May 19.—Hirx, Davin Ocrayius, R. 8. A., 
an eminent Scotch painter of landscapes; died 
in London, aged 68 years. He was born in 
1802, at Perth, Scotland. Having early mani- 
fested a taste for art, his father sent him to 
Edinburgh for instruction, where, in 1823, he 
exhibited three pictures of Scotch scenery 
which gave proofs of fine artistic skill. He 
executed a series of sixty pictures illustrative 
of “The Land of Burns,” a work which he 
projected. Among his chief English subjects 
are ‘* Windsor Oastle—Summer Evening,” 
“ Kenilworth,” ‘ Warwick,” ‘‘ Durham,” and 
“ Fotheringay.” Among his Scottish pictures, 
“Old and New: Edinburgh—from the Castle,” 
“Valley of the Nith,” ‘‘The Ballachmyle Via- 
duct,” “The River Tay—from the Bridge at 
Perth;” and of Irish scenery, ‘Kenmare 
Bridge,” in the collection of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is a favorable specimen. In 1830, 
Mr. Hill was appointed secretary of the new 
Royal Scottish Academy of Painting. He was 
the first to suggest the formation and to aid 
in devising the constitution of the Royal As- 
sociation for the promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, the parent of numerous other art- 
unions in London, Dublin, Glasgow, and else- 
where. Under Mr. Hill’s directions, photog- 
raphy was greatly benefited, and its artistic 
capabilities more fully developed soon after 
the discovery of the process in 1848. In 1850 
he was appointed by her Majesty one of the 
commissioners of the Board of Manufacturers 
in Scotland, a body which has under its direc- 
tion the Government School of Art and the 
National Gallery of Scotland. 

May —.—Caxnarras, Epwarp pz, M.D., a 
celebrated homeopathic physician; died in 
Paris. He was the son of the well-known 
Madame Tallien. He was ohe of the most 


celebrated advocates of Hahnemann’s system, * 


and made a specialty of the treatment of dis- 
eases of the throat and larynx. He was the 
physician and friend of all the distinguished 
singers and actors, from whom he never ac- 
cepted fees. Of Paris, thoroughly Parisian, he 
was known and loved in that characteristically 
Parisian clique represented by Roqueplan and 
Gambetta. Emile de Girardin, in announcing 
his death, bestowed upon him the tenderest 
and most eloquent eulogies. 

May —.—Maoxinnon, Wiri1am ALEXANDER, 
a member of Parliament and author; died in 
Scotland, aged 81 years. He was born in 
1789, and was the head of the clan Mackinnon 
in the western part of Scotland, ‘He had been 
forty years a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and had published a work on “ Public 
Opinion,” also ‘Thoughts on the Currency 
Question,” and the ‘History of Civilization.” 

May —.—Parxer, Joun Henry, F, A.S., an 
eminent English publisher, antiquary, and au- 
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thor; died in England, aged 64 years. He was 
born in 1806, entered into business as a book- 
seller, at Oxford, in 1832, and in 1863 retired 
in favor of his son. A large portion of his time 
_ was devoted to archeological studies, in which 
he obtained great distinction, and his ‘‘ Glos- 
‘sary of Architecture,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1836, and passed through many edi- 
_ tions since that time, is considered the best 
text-book on the subject in existence. He was 
_ for many years the publisher of, and a large 
contributor to, the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
His articles on antiquarian subjects were among 
the most valuable contributions to archxologi- 
cal science in the magazine. He also pub- 
lished, for several years, the London Saturday 
Review. i 
May —.—Ungquiza, Don Juste Josi pz, an 
Argentine general, dictator, and acting Presi- 
dent of the Confederation, born in 1800, in the 
province of Entre Rios; died in Entre Rios, in 
May, 1870. He was of the Gaucho stock, and 
came to the surface as a commander of troops 
under Rosas, in his protracted war against the 
cities of the Confederation. In 1842 he was 
appointed Governor of Entre Rios, and soon 
after, under the orders of General Oribe, in- 
vaded Uruguay, and, though at first defeated 
by the Unitarian General Ribera, he finally 
overcame him and put his army to rout in 
1845, at India Muerte. He remained faithful 
to Rosas until 1851, when, the tyrant having 
renewed his oft-repeated farce of abdicating, 
Urquiza took him at his word, and, having con- 
tracted a treaty with Brazil and Uruguay, 
against Rosas and Oribe, he compelled the 
latter to capitulate on the 8th of October, 1851, 
and, crossing the Parana, attacked Rosas on the 
8d of February, 1852, at Santos Lugares, and 
defeated him so signally as to put an end to 
his bloody dictatorship. It was now his turn 
to rule, and, amid the anarchy and confusion 
which followed, he found it no easy task. He 
refused to accept the title of President, though 
he was the actual ruler; but, having appointed 
Don Vincent de Lopez provisory president. of 
the Republic of Buenos Ayres, and convoked a 
Congress of all the Governors of the provinces 
to form a definitive Constitution for the Ar- 
gentine Republic, he contented himself with 
being General-in-Chief and Minister of Foreign 
Aftairs. The Congress elected him provisory 
governor of the republic, but Buenos Ayres, 
disliking his federalist opinions and his devo- 
tion to the other provinces, revolted, and, pro- 
claiming itself independent, chose Alsina Cap- 
tain-General. Urquiza attempted the reduc- 
tion of the city with a strong force in the 
winter of 1852-58; but the treachery of his 
chief of staff compelled’ him to raise the siege 
just as it was on the point of succeeding. For 
the next six years he was Director of the other 
thirteen States of the Confederation, having 
been elected, to that office by the Congress of 
Santa Fé in 1853. His measures were gener- 
ally judicious, and seem to have been prompted 
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by a desire for the promotion of the interests 
of the nation. After retiring from the director- 
ship he was again appointed General-in-Chief 
of the Confederation, and again attempted 
the reduction of Buenos Ayres. Defeated by 
General Mitre, he entered into a treaty of 
peace, and, resigning his office, became in 1862 
Governor of the province of Entre Rios. In 
1868 he was a candidate for the presidency of 
the Confederation, but was defeated by the 
election of Don D. F. Sarmiento. From that 
time he took but little part in public affairs. 

June 27.—BarzBes, ARMAND, a French revo- 
lutionist; died in Paris. He was born in the 
Island of Guadaloupe, and when young was 
left by his father’s death possessed of a large 
fortune. Having arrived in France in 1830, 
all the circumstances of the period favored the 
development of his revolutionary disposition. 
He became an active member of the secret re- 
publican associations, and underwent a year’s 
imprisonment for privately manufacturing gun- 
powder. In 1839 he made, in company with 
other daring associates, an audacious attempt 
at insurrection. They first attacked and car- 
ried a police-station. During the conflict, 
Lieutenant Drouineau, who commanded the 
post, fell mortally wounded: Barbes, who 
was also wounded, was arrested, tried, con- 
victed of murder, and sentenced to death. At 
the last moment, when he had already tak- 
en leave of his friends, his sentence was com- 
muted by the king. Liberated by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, he again engaged in revolutionary 
projects, and under the Provisional Govern- 
ment was condemned to banishment for life. 
When the Russian War commenced, he con- 
sidered that he was called upon to sustain his 
own country by giving his adhesion to the Im- 
perial Government. This secured his pardon 
from Napoleon III., and his subsequent life 
was unimportant. . 

June 28.—Hatx, Venerable Wizrram, Arch- 
deacon of London; died in that city, aged 75 
years. He was born about 1795, was educated 
at the Charterhouse and at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford; became preacher of the Charterhouse in 
1823; chaplain to the Bishop of London and 
Master of the Charterhouse in 1842; Rector 
of Cripplegate in 1847; Archdeacon of St. Al- 
bans in 1889; of Middlesex in 1840, and of 
London in 1842. In 1857 he resigned his liv- 
ing of Cripplegate. Archdeacon Hale was the 
author of a number of pamphlets, tracts, ser- 
mons, etc., mostly on ecclesiastical subjects; 
of ‘Some Account of the Hospital of King 
Edward VI., called Christ’s Hospital,” ‘Some 
Account of the Past History and Present Con- 
dition of the Charterhouse ;’’ edited, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Lonsdale, the Four Gospels, with 
annotations, and several devotional works. He 
also contributed to the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, and prepared for the Camden Society 
two works of great antiquarian interest, ‘The 


-Doomsdays of St. Paul” in 1858, and ‘ Regis- 


trum Privatus S. Marie Wigoniensis.”’ 
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* June 28.—Lenws, C. José Morates, a Cuban 
patriot and diplomatist; died at his residence 
in Brooklyn, L. I. He was born at Gibara, 
Cuba, on the 2d of May, 1808, was admitted 
to the practice of law in 1835, and subsequently 
Was appointed, by the Crown, Counsellor of 
the Colonial Administration. For a period of 
eight years he was Mayor of Havana. In 1869 
Mr. Lemus left Havana, accredited by President 
Cespedes as a diplomatic representative of the 
new Republic of Cuba, but Mr. Fish refused to 
receive him at the State Department, though 
he was always welcome at the private residence 
of the Secretary. The misfortunes of his coun- 
try prostrated the already enfeebled frame of 
Mr. Lemus, and he died of grief and disap- 
pointment. 

July 11.—Kixciake, Jonn ALEXANDER, ser- 
geant-at-law ; died in London, aged 59 years. 
He was born at Taunton, in 1805, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, was called to the bar in 
1830, appointed Recorder of Exeter in 1844, 
Recorder of Bristol in 1850, and, since 1857, 
had been member of Parliament for Rochester. 

July 15.—Cortann, James, M. D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians in London; 
died in that city, aged 77 years. He was a 
native of the Orkney Islands, and was born in 
1793. Having studied seven years at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he graduated 
M. D., in 1815, he went to London, and after- 
ward travelled on the Continent of Europe, 
and in Africa. Returning to England, he com- 
menced the practice of his profession in 1821. 
After writing several papers and reviews, on 
scientific and medical subjects, he was, from 
1822 to 1828, editor of the London Medical Re- 
pository, a monthly journal; was successively 
a lecturer on pathology and the practice of med- 
icine at the Windmill Street School of Medi- 
cine, and at the Medical School of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, from 1824 to 1842. During that 
period he was physician to‘two medical insti- 
tations, and published several medical works. 
His “Dictionary of Practical Medicine and 
Pathology,” a most copious and laborious work 
in four volumes, is an established book of ref- 
erence with the profession not only in England, 
but on the Continent and in the United States. 
Dr. Copland was an honorary member of several 
foreign academies and societies, and was for 
some time President of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society and of the Pathological So- 
ciety of London. 

July 21.—Dr Loossry, Kart F., Austro- 
Hungarian Consul-General to New-York City; 
died there, aged 45 years. He was a man of 
well-known benevolence, and a member of 
several charitable institutions. During the 
late war, he was thoroughly in sympathy with 
the United States Government. He was ap- 
pointed consul at the instigation of Baron 
Holstein, and had held that position for nearly 
eighteen years. 

July 23.—MoTavisn, . Governor of Ru- 
pert’s Land; died at Liverpool, Eng., three 
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‘Saxon period. Beginning with a translation — 


, 


days after his return from a long residence in ; 
that distant and desolate region. 

July 23.—Tuorre, Bensamiy, an English — 
philologist, author, and translator; died in — 
London, aged 62 years. He was born in 1808, _ 


- 


and early devoted himself to researches into 


a4 


the history and literature of the early Anglo- 


re) 


of “Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” he soon. 
followed with a paraphrase in verse of the 
“Bible of Caedmon,” with translation and 
commentaries; the Anglo-Saxon version of © 
the History of Apollonius, 1834; the Book of _ 
Psalms in ancient Latin, with an Anglo-Saxon — 
paraphrase, 1835; an Analecta Anglosazonien 
in 1844; the Ancient Laws and Institutes of — 
England, 11 vols., 1848; Codex Oxoniensis, 
1842 ; and “Northern Mythology,” 1852, Mr. . 
Thorpe received from the Government a pen- _ 
sion of £150 per annum for his literary services. _ 
July 24.—Pyvyx, James B., an English land-_ 
scape painter; died near London, aged 70_ 
years. He was born at Bristol, December 5, _ 
1800, and was placed in an attorney’s office, 
but, at the age of twenty-one, adopted painting | 
as a profession. He spent several years in 
studying his art, and, in 1835, removed to 
London. In 1839 he joined the Society of 
British Artists. In 1846 he made a tour 
through Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
which countries afforded him the subjects for 
many of his future paintings. In 1834 he pub- 
lished a series under the title “Lake Scenery 
of England.” Subsequently he again visited 
Italy, and, after sojourning there for three or 
four years, returned with an abundant store _ 
of sketches, drawings, and pittures. He was 
for many years Vice-President of the Society 
of British Artists, and has written on the tech- 
nical part of his art in the Art Journal. ; 
July 27.—Rarazzi, Madame Marr Srv- 
DOLMINE DE Sotms, a member of the Bonaparte 
family, and a woman of letters; died at Flor- 
ence, aged 40 years. She was the daughter 
of the Hon. Thomas Wyse, a noted statesman, 
and Letitia Bonaparte, and was born in Lon-— 
don in 1830. At an early age she was placed 
in the royal school of the Legion of Honor at 
St. Denis, as the separation of her parents, 
whose union had proved infelicitous, deprived 
her of her fortune. She evinced intellectual 
qualities in youth, and made rapid progress in 
her education, In 1850 she married Frederic 
de Solms, a wealthy Alsatian, who, however, 
separated from her two years later, on the oc- 
casion of her being ordered to leaye Paris, as 
she was objectionable to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. She then retired to Savoy, where she 
resided under the title of the Princess Marie 
de Solms, and in intimate acquaintance with 
eminent men, including Eugene Sue and Pon- 
sard, while she maintained correspondence 
with Beranger and Lamennais, who retained 
to their death a warm attachment for her. She 
passed her time at this retreat in conducting a 
small literary journal, to which she contributed 
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poetry and romantic stories, while she amused 
herself by taking the principal part in dramatic 
pieces which she had performed at the theatre 
of her chalet. About this time she had pub- 
lished at Geneva some minor poems called La 
Dupinade and Les Chants de V Bexilée, which 
were dedicated to Victor Hugo. On the an- 
nexation of Savoy to France, Princess Marie 
de Solms returned to Paris, where she became 

eminent in literary and artistic circles, and 
- contributed to the newspapers. She travelled 
considerably in Italy, and was warmly received 
at the court, where she met M. Urbain Ratazzi, 
the eminent Italian minister, whom she mar- 
ried in 1862. This event did not divert’ her 
from literary pursuits, for, while writing some 
large volumes, she conducted two journals— 
The Courrier de Flcrence first, and then Les 
Matinées Italiennes, in which, under various 
assumed names, she treated of music, the 
drama, and general literature. The works of 
fiction of Madame Ratazzi are numerous, and 
have gone through several editions. Her 
dramatic pieces are eight in number, and deal 
with the frivolities of French life. 

Aug. 14.—Haronett, Rt. Hon. Jonn, an 
Trish advocate; died in Dublin, aged 87 years. 
He was born in County Wexford, in 1783, edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he ob- 
tained university honors and a scholarship, 
and was called to the Irish bar in 1809, and 
was appointed Solicitor-Genera] for Ireland in 
1847. In 1850 he became Attorney-General, 
was twice returned to the House of Commons 
for Windsor, in 1853 was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of National Education, and of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, and was for a short 
time Commissioner of the Insolvent Court in 
Treland previous to its amalgamation with the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 

_Aug. 16.—BRraxkteMann, Jurivs, Ph. D., a 
young German littérateur ; was killed in battle 
at Mars-la-Tour, aged 26 years. He was former- 
ly a student at Berlin, and was a valued writer 
on French literature and art, in the columns 
of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. He 
went through the Bohemian campaign of 1866, 
and since then had resided in Paris. He had 
planned an elaborate collection of the early 
lyric poets of France, and had already three 
volumes of matter in shape for publication, 
when the declaration of war forced him out 
of Paris and into the German ranks. The pub- 


Jisher whom he had selected was a German: 


bookseller in Paris, whose property has been 
destroyed since his expulsion from that place; 
and it is probable that the prepared volumes 
have shared in the general destruction. 

Aug. 16.—Paxst, Hermany, Ph. D., a young 
German historian; was killed in the battle of 
Mars-la-Tour. While he was yet a student in 
the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
he wrote a “History of the Longobardian 
Kingdom,” which met with the most decided 
approval of the critics. After completing his 
university studies he devoted his principal 
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labors to the ‘‘ Monumenta Germaniz Histori- 
ca,”’ and much was expected from him for this 
work. He had a keen historical penetration, 
and a thorough philological education. He 
gained his degree as Doctor of Philosophy at 
Berlin, having written the treatise ‘‘De Ari- 
berto II. Mediolanes primisque medii devi 
motibus popularibus.” While there he under- 
took at the same time the editing of Hirsch’s 
“‘ Jahrbicher Heinrich’s IV.,” essentially sup- 
plementing the work by his own labors. Some 
time ago he had undertaken the editing of 
Italian historical sources, and was in Italy col- 
lecting material for lives of the popes, when 
the war was declared by France. . He had al- 
ready visited the Vatican, the principal libra- 
ries of Naples and Florence, and the cloister 
and city libraries of many other cities in Italy. 
Leaving Naples, he repaired to Germany, and, 
joining his regiment, the Second Grenadier of 
Brandenburg, proceeded to the field of battle. 
Fortunately, a record of most of his labors with 
reference to Italian history is preserved in his 
manuscript in the Berlin library, and thus the 
explorations and collections he made are not 
totally lost. 

Aug. 18.—Satm-Sarm, Prince Ferrx, an 
Austrian nobleman and member of the Prus- 
sian House of Lords, a brigadier-general in our 
late war; was killed at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, aged 42 years. He belonged to the 
Austrian house of Salm-Salm, the head of 
which is Prince Alfred, who holds many titles. 
He was born December 28, 1828. The prince 
served in our army during part of the late war, 
having been at one time in command of a regi- 
ment of the Twentieth Corps, and post com- 
mander at Atalanta toward the end of the war. 
On the occasion of Maximilian’s accession to 
the throne he appointed him his aide-de-camp 
and chief of his household. During the check- 
ered career of the Emperor, Prince Felix re- 
mained devoted toehis interests, and was 
captured with him at Querétaro. The princess 
was indefatigable in her exertions, on the 
downfall of the Emperor, to mitigate his fate, 
and arranged the interview at Querétaro on 
the 2ist of May, 1867, in which Maximilian 
and Prince Felix conferred with Escobedo. 
The offer to abdicate and leave the country 
made at that conference was rejected, and 
Prince Felix seemed destined for the same fate 
as the Emperor. He was, however, released 
soon after the Emperor’s execution, and re- 
turned to Europe, where he entered the Prus- 
sian service as major of the Fourth Regiment 
of Grenadiers of the Prussian Royal Guard. 

Aug. 20.—Oratx, Rev. James, D.D., a 
clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, an able scholar; 
died at Glasgow, aged 68 years. He was a son 
of the Rev. Wm. Craik, and was born at Ken- 
noway, Fifeshire; studied at St. Andrews, and 
after being licensed spent some time in Edin- 
burgh. He was ordained in 1882, his first 
charge being at Scone, where he remained till 
1848, when he became successor to Dr. Smith, 
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of St. George’s, Glasgow. Though a highly- 
accomplished scholar, his great modesty and 
attention to his ministerial duties prevented 
him from occupying the same place in the 
public eye as others less qualified. He took a 
deep interest in ecclesiastical affairs, and was 
the head for many years of the India Mission 
Scheme of the Established Church, and was 
one of the principal supporters of the most 
successful Normal School which she maintains 
in Glasgow for the training of teachers. He 
filled the moderator’s chair of the Established 
Assembly in 1863. A son of Dr, Craik married 
Miss Mulock, the distinguished novelist. 

Aug. 29, —Herrrorp, Richarp Srymour 
Conway, Marquis of, K. G., a wealthy and libe- 
ral nobleman; died in London, aged 70 years. 
He was the fourth inheritor of the title, and was 
born in 1800. On the death of his father he in- 
herited an immense fortune, which he largely 
devoted to the maintenance of a magnificent 
establishment in Paris, and the purchase of 
costly works of art. At the famous sale of the 
gallery of King William I. of Holland, he pur- 


-chased one picture, the Assumption, by Murillo, 


for the enormous sum of $120,000. The marquis 
was an early and constant friend of Napoleon 
IIL, and encouraged him in his candidature 
for the office of President. The vast estates 
and immense wealth of the marquis descend, 
with the title, to his young kinsman, Captain 
Hugh de Grey Seymour, his cousin’s grandson. 

Aug. 30.—Srruve, Gustave, a German rey- 
olutionist and author; died in Vienna, aged 
65 years. He was born in Livonia, October 
11, 1805, and was educated for the law. He 
ewtered the diplomatic service of the Duke 
of Oldenburg, and acted as secretary tothe 
embassy, during several sessions. About 1840 
he settled at Mannheim to pursue his profession, 
and there married, in 1845, a lady who shared 
his opinions and participated in the persecu- 
tions he subsequently endured. He devoted 
himself very much to science, particularly to 
phrenology, on which he wrote some treatises. 
He became editor of the Mannheim Journal, 
and commenced in 1843 a vigorous opposition 
in it to the Baden Government, by which he 
many times incurred fine and imprisonment, 
That journal was suppressed in 1846, and he 
then established the German Spectator, In 
1848 he caused, in concert with M. Hecker, a 
revolutionary rising, which proved unsuccess- 
ful, and he had to fly to France. A second at- 
tempt in September, made with the support of 
Karl Blind, had no better success. The Goy- 
ernment troops dispersed his party at Staufen, 
and arrested himself. He was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment, but the insurrection 
of May 24, 1849, set him free. The leader of 
the new movement, Herr Brentano, however, 
had him arrested on the charge of inspiring 
extreme socialistic principles. He afterward 
took part in the revolution in Baden, and upon 
the defeat of the movement fled to Switzer- 
land, whence he was expelled two months later. 


He then resided successively in France, Eng- 
land, the United States, and Austria, In ad- 
dition to several works on phrenology, Herr 
Struve was the author of “A System of Politi- 
cal Science,” “‘ The Common Law of the German 
Confederation,” besides other treatises of a po- 
litical and legal character. His residence in — 
this country furnished him with materials for 

a volume entitled ‘‘ Both Sides of the Ocean.” 

Aug. —.— Marmot, Donato prt, a Cuban 
revolutionary general; fell in battle, aged 82 
years. He was born in the city of Bayonne, — 
about the year 1838, His father, Raimundo 
Marmol, was anative of Venezuela, and a cap- 
tain in the Spanish Army. Donato went with 
his parents to Santiago de Cuba, and there 
completed his education. For a while he en- 
gaged in farming, but in 1860 returned to his 
native city, where he resided in private life un- 
til the first news of the revolt, when he rushed 
into the conflict, and engaged in many desper- 
ate battles. : 

Sept. 17.—Reavr, Joun Epmunp, an Eng- © 
lish poet; died at Salterton, England, aged 70 — 
years. He was born at Broadwell, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1800. His first work, ‘‘ Cain the Wan- 
derer,” which appeared in 1830, anonymously, 
secured for its author an introduction to Cole- 
ridge the poet, and a recorded testimony from 
Goethe. It was followed by “Italy,” pub- 
lished in 1838; “ Catiline,” and “The Del- 
uge,” 1839; ‘The Vision of the Ancient 
Kings,” and “ Life’s Episode,” 1843; “Mem- 
non,” 1844; “ The Revelations of Life,” 1849 ; 
and “‘Manin Paradise,” in 1856, designed to 
form the first portion of the drama of “ Gain 
the Wanderer.” Subsequently he produced 
several lyric poems of great merit. 

Sept. 18.—Saxony, Ametta, Duchess of, 
sister of the reigning King of Saxony; died 
at Dresden, aged 76 years. She was born in 
1794, and, after an extensive tour in Europe, 
applied herself to literary pursuits. She wrote, 
under the assumed name of Amelia Heiter, two 
comedies in verse, which were performed at 
Dresden in 1829 and 1830, and were favorably 
received. Encouraged by the success of these 
pieces, she prepared numerous others, which 
were performed at the theatres of Germany, 
and enjoyed great popularity. The leading 
feature in her dramatic writing was the skill 
and taste with which the virtues of the middle 
classes were placed in contrast with the vices 
of persons in higher rank. The liberal sen- 
timents thus expressed secured her many 
friends, and rendered her generally popular. 
Besides the writings referred to, the duchess 
composed some pieces of sacred music. 

Sept. —.— Corney, Bouron, an English au- 
thor and editor; died in London, aged 87 
years. He was born in 1783. He early mani- 
fested a literary taste, and was first generally 
known by his ‘ New Ouriosities of Literature,” 
a severe attack on the well-known work of the 
elder Disraeli. He edited Thomsgon’s “ Seasons,” 
Goldsmith’s poems, and wrote a Life of Par- 
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nell for Pickering’s Aldine edition of the Brit- 
ish Poets. He was also a contributor to some 
journals. . 

Oct. 4.—Ducuesne, Captain Arpuonsr, an 
eminent French naval commander; died at 
Bouillon, Belgium, whither he had repaired 
for benefit to his health, aged 47 years. He 
was born in 1823, at Grandville, a small port in 
Normandy. Among the incidents in his nu- 
merous voyages across the Atlantic, were the 
collision of his vessel, the Vesta, with the 
American steamship Arctic, and the perilous 
position of the Pereira in the storm of Janu- 
ary 21, 1869, when his coolness largely con- 
tributed to her safety. He also commanded 
the steamships Danube, Louisiana, Washing- 
ton, and Europe. Captain Duchesne attained 
the rank of Legion of Honor. 

Oct. 6.—Marrnressen, Aveustus, Ph. D., an 
eminent chemist; died by suicide, aged 89 
years. His earliest. chemical successes were in 
the preparation of metals from the alkaline 
earths by new processes, and in quantities that 
enabled him to determine a number of valua- 
tions of their various properties, previously 
known only indefinitely. In the fixing of dif- 
ferent elements entering into calculations of 
the conducting power of metals, Prof. Matthi- 
essen’s researches became of great practical as 
well as scientific value. The laws thus de- 
duced are now in constant use by practical 
electricians in telegraphic estimates and process- 
es. His most recent researches into the char- 
acteristics of pure iron and its alloys have led 
already to great metallurgic successes. The 
circumstances of his death were peculiarly dis- 
tressing—an absurd charge had been brought 
against him, though he was a man of unques- 
tionable purity of character, and the shock to 
his sensitive nature was so great that in a state 
of sudden frenzy he took poison. 

Oct. 8.—Marter, Marrus, Oardinal of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and President of the 
College of Cardinals, ranking next to the Pope; 
died at Rome, aged 78 years. He was born at 
Pergola, Italy, September 6, 1792, was educat- 
ed at Rome, entered the priesthood in 1814, 
was created cardinal in July, 1832; he was 
consecrated Bishop of Frascati, June 17, 1844; 
Bishop of Perto, June 28, 1854; and Bishop of 
Ostia and Villetri, in 1860. He was a great 
favorite with Pope Pio Nono, and was by him 
made dean of the College of Cardinals, arch- 
priest of the basilica of the Vatican, prefect of 
the congregation formed for the preservation 
of the Church of St. Peter, and private secre- 
tary to his Holiness. 

Oct. 11.—Vauceron, Kart Apoipn yor, J. 
U. D., a German jurisconsult, professor, and 
author; died at Heidelberg, Germany, aged 
62 years. He was born at Schiffelbach, near 
Marburg, in Electoral Hesse, June 5, 1808, was 
educated at the University of Marburg, and in 
1830 received his doctor’s diploma, and imme- 
diately took a position as a tutor or privat- 
docent in the faculty of law; in 1833 he was 
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appointed adjunct professor, and in 1887 full 
or titular professor of law in the University 
of Marburg. In 1840 he was chosen professor 
of Roman Law in the University of Heidelberg, 
and continued in that professorship till his 
death. In 1842 he was appointed a councillor 
of the court, and in 1849 privy councillor. 
Herr yon Vaugeron’s greatest work is his 
“Treatise on the Pandects,” in three volumes, : 
which has passed through many editions, He 
had also prepared a ‘‘ Text-book,” in three vol- 
umes, on the Pandects, and several commen- 
taries on particular codes of Roman law, and 
numerous learned articles in the legal reviews, 
of one of which, The Archives of Civil Pro- 
cedure, he was one of the editors. 

Oct. 12.—GRANIER DE CassaGnac, Paur DE, 
a French journalist, editor of the Pays, a 
violent and brutal Imperialist journal, but a 
great favorite of Napoleon IIL, and in his suite 
during the early part of the War of 1870; was 
taken prisoner at Sedan, and died in a German 
prison, aged 29 years. He was a son of the 
veteran publicist, Adolphe de Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, and entered upon his journalistic career 
in 1866, first as assistant-editor, but soon as 
editor-in-chief of the Pays, which soon be- 
came noted for its unscrupulous and often 
scurrilous personal attacks on the editors of 
all journals which presumed to oppose the Im- 
perial Government. So violent were these at- 
tacks that, from June 1867 to 1870, he was al- 
most constantly engaged in duels or libel-suits 
growing out of them. Some of these duels 
were notorious for their ferocity, that with 
Gustave Flourens especially. It was in the 
midst of these bloody strifes that the Emperor 
saw fit, August 15, 1868, to single him out 
among the Parisian journalists as worthy of 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and 
make him one of the chamberlains of the Em- 
press. A year later he made a violent attack 
in his journal on the Prince Napoleon Jerome, 
which even the official journal was compelled 
to rebuke. He was elected in July, 1869, a 
member of the Council-General of Gens. After 
the declaration of war, in July, 1870, his jour- 
nal became even more furious and blood-thirsty 
against the opposition than before. 

Oct. 18.—Youne, Sir Henry Epwarp Fox 
Knieut, 0. B.; died in London, aged 60 years. 
He was born in 1810, and held the posts of 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Zealand, and a judgeship at St. Lucia. 
He was Governor of Tasmania from 1854 till 
1861. 

Oct. 19.—Rotrne, Jonny, M. D., a Canadian 
physician of great ability; died, in Toronto, 
aged 84 years. He was born in England, in 
1786, and emigrated to Canada at an early age. 
He took an active part in the Canadian insur- 
rection of 1837, and, being obliged to fly, lived 
in Russia many years. After his return he 
practised law and medicine, and was 2 mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament. He spent 
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some years in the United States, but, under the 
proclamation of amnesty, returned to Canada. 
Dr, Rolphe was the founder of the People’s 
School of Medicine, which is now the Medical 
Department of Victoria College. 

Oct. 22.— Morr, Prof. D. M., a Scottish 
poet and professor of considerable ability ; 
died in Edinburgh. He was the author of nu- 
merous lyrical pieces of great merit, mostly 
of a serious character. Some of these were 
collected afew years ago in a little volume. 
He was professor of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Oct. 29.—Baroont, Pierre Jures, a French 
advocate and politician; died at St. Helens, 
Isle of Jersey, aged 68 years. He was born 
in Paris, November 18, 1802, received a col- 
legiate education, studied law, was admitted 
advocate in 1823, and in 1847 entered the 
Chamber of Deputies. He took an active part 
in promoting the reform banquet of February 
22, 1848, and signed the act of accusation 
against MM. Guizot and Duchidtel. After the 
24th of February he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly for Charente-Inférieure, 
serving in behalf of gratuitous education, the 
equitable remuneration of labor, protection 
for agriculture, etc. Asa prominent member 
of the Republican party, he was made a Pro- 
cureur-General of the Republic in the Court 
of Appeal of Paris, and in 1850 became Min- 
ister of the Interior. After the coup @état, 
M. Baroche was made President of the Coun- 
cil of State, with the rank of minister; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in January, 1860; Min- 
ister of Justice, January, 1863; and Senator, 
October, 1864. 

Nov. 15.—Braxn, Hon. Wittram Home, LL. 
D., an eminent Oanadian jurist; died in To- 
ronto. He was for several years Chancellor 
of Oanada, and professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Nov. 20.—Prumprre, Freverick ©., D. D., 
an eminent English clergyman and scholar ; 
died at Oxford, Eng., aged about 70 years. He 
was, like his brother, Edward Hayes, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oxford, and, rising by 
degrees in consequence of his superior scholar- 
ship, became, in 1836, master of University Col- 
Jege, which position he held until his death. 

Nov, 28.—Byron, Grorar Anson, eighth 
Lord, the second successor of the poet; died 
in England, aged 52 years. He was born in 
Cheltenham, in 1818, served till 1843 in the 
infantry, was deputy-lieutenant in Notting- 
hamshire, and became a member of the House 
of Lords upon the death of his father, in 1868, 

Dec. 10.—Brassry, Tuomas, an English rail- 
way contractor, celebrated for the magnitude 
and success of his enterprises; died in London, 
aged 65 years. Most of the great railroads 
constructed during the past fifteen years, both 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, were 
either wholly or in part built under his super- 
vision; and so thorough was his knowledge of 
the cost of such undertakings that he was 


very generally consulted, even if he did not 
take an interest in the contracts. He was also 
a large stockholder and zealous promoter of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and, to his 
earnest mode of encouragement in a time of 
great depression, its final success was largely 
due. ’ 

Dec, 80.—Awnsonutz, Kart, a German mu- 
sical director and composer; died in New- 
York City, aged 57 years. He’was the son of 
a Prussian musical composer, was born in Cob- 
lentz, Germany, in February, 1813, educated 
in his father’s school, and in that of Frederick 
Schneider, of Dessau, and on his return to 
Coblentz was appointed Royal Musical Direc- 
tor. In 1842 his orchestra was increased to 
eighty musicians. In 1848 he resigned, and 
was successively director of the orchestra of 
Nuremberg, conductor of German Opera at 
Amsterdam, chapel-master to Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, conductor of the Exeter 
Hall concerts, of the Italian Opera at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and conductor of the 
orchestra at Drury Lane. In 1857 he came 
to the United States with Ullmann’s Italian 
opera troupe. In 1862 he founded the Ger- 
man Opera of New-York City, and subsequent- 
ly was conductor of orchestras and Philhar- 
monics; established a conservatory of music, 
and was one of the directors of the Sanger- 
bund in 1869. 

Dec. 30.— Mortye, Marshal, an officer of 
the Austrian Army ; died at Vienna. He served 
in the Sardinian War in 1848, acquired. dis- 
tinction in the hostilities against France, in 
1859, commanded a brigade of the Fifth Army 
Corps in the Austro-Italian War of 1866, and 
took part in the victory of Custozza.. After 
the battle of Kéniggratz and surrender of Ve- 
netia, he was transferred with his corps to the 
Danube. 

OHIO. The total population of the State, 
as given in the Federal census of 1870, is 
2,662,330, being an increase of 822,819, or 
about 14 per cent. The following table shows 
oe increase in the population of Ohio since 
1810: 


Population. | Increase, 
Population of Ohio in 1810.. 280/260 Wide Sista. 2 
* a 1820.. 581,434  /152 percent. 
4) 1830. 937,903 62 ee 
a x 1840. 11,59,467 62 = 
‘A 1850 1,980,329 30 f 
1860 2,339,511 18.8.0 7} 
& re 1870 2,662,330 14 *t 


This gain isin the cities and larger towns, 
the agricultural districts generally showing a 
decrease. Of the five largest cities in Ohio, 
Toledo shows an increase of 136 per cent.; 
Cleveland, 112; Columbus, 66; Dayton, 51; 
and Cincinnati, 85. The five cities of the 
State having a population exceeding 15,000 
are: Cincinnati, 218,900; Cleveland, 93,018; 
Toledo, 31,592; Columbus, 81,290; Dayton, 
30,487. The following is the Federal censug 
as taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 18%O. 1860, 
TeamoultOneeacet 260,370 | 216,410 || Noble.... .....-... 19,949 20,751 
Hancock, 7.0.1... 23,847 | 22,886 || Ottawa............. 8,255 7,016 
Hardin iy ..ad.... 18,714] 18,570.|| Paulding........... 8,544 4,945 
18 Paes Aoeaaneon 18,682), 19,110) || Perry 5-2-0. noo, 18,458 19,678 
RENE eaeeee eats tie 14,028 | 8,901 |) Pickaway......... 805 23,469 
Highland. 220.2... 29,103 1; 2,737) Pike. egos. gee 15,441 13,643 
LOCKING ier wey ence UEO25) UeOS tl PPortare, sess. ca. 24,584 24,208 
Holmes..... Acreieen 18,1%8 | 20,589 || Preble ............. 21,809 21,820 
$8407 AuronG .\....... 28,532 | 29,616 |) Putnam ........02.. 17,083 12,808 
: 14,491} 15,738 || Jackson ........... 21,759 | 17,941 || Richland. .........| 32,516 81,158 
Champaign ........ 24,188 | 22,698 || Jefferson........... 29,188 | 26,115 || Ross..... Sietnintay aol ster 87,097 85,071 
Clark CRAB a Bare AR Ge 32,070 | 25,300 || Knox...... Bites 26,333 | 27,735 || Sandusky .......... 25,504 21,429 
-Clermont..... Beas 84,269 | 33,034 |) Lake. ..io.......... 15,935 | 15,576 || Scioto.............. 29,302 24,297 
Pclimtony, .... j27seb.. 21,915 | 21,461 || Lawrence.......... 31,3880 | 28,249 || Seneca............. 80,828 80,868 
Columbiana........ 88,299 | 32,886 |} Licking ............ 96,122 131. OLt TH OHEIDY sas cscee cee 20,748 17 "498 
Coshocton ....... & 600 | 25,032 || Logan......... A ee 028 | 20,996 |iStarka sii6... AG. det 52,508 42,978 
Orawford.........4. 25,556 |, 23,881 || Lorain ............ 30,308 | 29,744 || Summit............ 84,674 27,844 
Cuyahoga... . cc. 132-012 |, %8,083 || Lucas... ssn... 46,783 | 25,831 || Trumbull.......... 88,659 80,656 
Markey syviek ee DB 32,121 | 26,009 || Madison............ 15,633 | 13,015 || Tuscarawas........ 840 22,468 
DehlanceszA ks. .2Re 15,719 | 11,886 |; Mahoning.......... 81,001 |. 25,894 || Union............. 18,730 16,507 
CLA WATE. 3. o.es5 - ess 25,175 |. 23,902 || Marion...... are 16,184 |. 15,490 || Van Wert.......... 15,824 10,238 
Erie Ais SCRE OID EAD 5 28,188 | 24,474 || Medina......0....... 203092) 22/517)! | PVM COWy ates eis wee ee 15,027 13,681 
Wairfield. i. 0...0004 81,139 | 30,588 || Meigs........0..... 1,455 | 26,5384 || Warren... ..........]) 26,689 26,902 
Mayetters 3. ci series VETO |, 15,9855), Mercer. sees crars dao. s 17,244 | 14,104) Washington........ 40,609 86,268 
WPAN | oe was ces « 63,019)" 50;361 || Minimo... tel. e 82,780) |, 29,959 || Wayne... ...ck ses: 35,082 82,483 
AMHCON sense eae 17,789 | 14,043} Monroe............ 3190 Williams... ......... 20,991 16,633 
Gallia. 1. . bias. 25,545 | 22,043 || Mortgomery....... 64,006 24,596 17,886 
GOAN Sa do crs eet 13,069.} 15,017 || Morgan.....,...... 20,363 18,554 15,596 
Greene ee A: 28,088 | 26,197 || Morrow... 18,583 ——--- 
Guernsey 2 o)...004. 23,798 | 24,474 |) Muskingum. 44,886 2,662,330] 2,839.511 


The following statement shows the receipts 
(including balances from previous year) into, 
and disbursements from, the State Treasury, 
for the year ending November 15, 1870, and 


balance on hand, of each fund, at that date: 


FUNDS. Receipts. |Disbursem’ts|Bal. on hand. 
General Revenue........ $2,090,714) $1,645,135) $445,578 
Sinking Fund............ 1,215,917} 945,693} 270,224 
Common School......... 1,505,198 1,461,503 43,694 
National Road........... 20,315 516 799 
Bank Redemption........ 2,68: 6 2,682 
Soldiers’ Allotment...... 8,114 100 3,014 
Holdiers™ Claimigis tO. 057 41 tG G4dio OG 44 

FROG A. Aa Pelee. $4,837.990! $4,071,953! $766,035 


During the year the funded debt of the 
State was reduced $264,445.14, leaving the 
amount outstanding $9,752,136.73. The com- 
missioners have still invested in Ohio State 
stocks $20,058.82, which, deducted from the 
debt outstanding, leaves the amount yet to be 
paid $9,782,077.91. The debt would have 
been still further reduced but for the fact that 
holders of Ohio State bonds refuse to part 
with them, even at a handsome premium. 

The annual statistical report of the Secretary 
of State shows the following summaries: 


Acres sown. |Product in bushels| Bushels to acre. 


Wheat... 06....: 1,723,748 |) 26,499,729 15.37 
Corn... 8) 1... 2,201,357 | 62,443,346 98.36 
Oates... SE: §36,564 | 24,417,799 29.18 
Barloyee et as 72,847 1,689,416 23.19 
Ryevat.isenek: 16,436 852.722 11.28 
Buckwheat ...... 28,948 223,766 772 
Potatoes......... 118/862 | 10,274,605 86.44 


The five years ending with 1869 give an 
average in grain of 4,648,986, while the num- 
ber of acres sown in 1869 exceeded this aver- 
age by the sum of 409,773. The year 1869 
shows the largest aggregate of breadstuffs 
since 1861. 

The other agricultural statistics are as fol- 
lows: 


Hay.—Acreage, 1,488,581; tons produced, 
1,784,947; average per acre, 1.19. 

Plax.—Acreage, 89,073; bushels seed pro- 
duced, 611,046; pounds of fibre, 18,728,377. 

Olover.—Acreage, 401,629; tons hay pro- 
duced, 360,268; bushels seed produced, 98,570; 
acres ploughed under for manure, 36,648. 

Tobacco.—Acreage, 20,251; pounds pro- 
duced, 15,943,116; average pounds per acre, 
787. 

Butter and Oheese.—Butter. produced, 88,- 
788,607 pounds; cheese produced, 20,520,168. 
There were 38,820,636 pounds more butter 
made in the State in 1869 than the average for 
the last ten years, and 480,182 pounds more 
cheese. 

Sorghum.—Acreage, 54,141; pounds of su- 
gar produced, 80,353 ; gallons molasses, 1,777,- 
100; average gallons molasses to the acre, 32. 

Maple Sugar.—Maple sugar, 3,802,714 
pounds; molasses, 398,263 gallons. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Acreage, 1,714; bushels 
produced, 119,746; average per acre, 69. 

Grapes and, Wine.—Acres planted, 1,276; 
acres in vineyard, 10,477; pounds of grapes 
gathered, 8,794,899; gallons of wine pressed, 
155,535. 

Orchards.—Acreage, 846,828; bushels ap- 
ples produced, 15,518,685; peaches, 1,444,528 ; 
pears, 147,022. 

The number of acres in pasture for 1869 was 
3,989,917, being an increase of 25,820 acres 
over the number reported in 1868. The acres 
of uncultivated lands amounted to 5,621,173, 
being a decrease in the year of 240,000. 

The animal statistics are as follows: 


| No. Value. Average Value. 
Horses iyi itis | 704,664 $46,750,127 $66 06 
1,5213421 331406,602 21 95 
22,057 1,611 593 | 73 06 
5,052,028 8,418,288 1 66 
1,720,113 8,599,467 4 99 
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The returns of the assessors show that the 
wool clip of 1869 was 19,292,858 pounds; 
which is a decrease of 8,647,621 pounds, as 
compared with the clip of the previous year. 

The following table shows the damage done 
to sheep by dogs during the year. 


Wo. of sheep. killed by dogs... ose cne's celctene 52,411 
Value of sale RYO Ae blobertie wich Sidi v-epelabdie talib 4:0 ict eD .» $111,780 
No. of sheep injured by dogs..........+.sseesees 24,87 

Mstimate OL MINTY COTO... win « secrings des settle oie $36,967 
Aggregate amount of injury to sheep by dogs... $148,747 
Nosot dogs iithe State. 22 sj siapemadts etna) ex 186,777 


The statistics of iron manufacture for the 
year 1869, are: Pig-iron manufactured, 211,- 
074 tons. Of this 74,221 tons were smelted 
with charcoal, and 136,853 tons with stone 
coal. Bar and nail iron, 27,585 tons; nails, 
8,271 tons; hoop-iron, 498 tons; sheet iron, 
648 tons; stoves, 8,631 tons; car-wheels, 3,- 
507 tons; other castings, 10,711 tons ; spikes 
and railroad-chairs, 706 tons; railroad-iron, 
9,167 tons. 

The following counties are reported as en- 
gagedin the manufacture of pig-iron; Colum- 
biana, 18,377 tons; Cuyahoga, 8,150 tons; 
Gallia, 2,105 tons; Hamilton, 100 tons; Jack- 
son, 11,024 tons; Jefferson, 12,261 tons; Law- 
rence, 6,250 tons: Mahoning, 41,721 tons; 
Muskingum, 1,624 tons; Ross, 2,028 tons; 
Scioto, 6,225 tons; Stark, 8,900 tons; Trum- 
bull, 23,963 tons; and Vinton, 12,505 tons. 

The department of social statistics was more 
fully reported on in 1870 than for any previ- 
ous year, though still imperfect in many par- 
ticulars. For the year ending July 1, 1870, 
marriages by license, 25,053; by banns, 406; 
total, 25,459. During the three years imme- 
diately following the war, there were 87,940 
marriages, making an average of 29,303; 
showing a greater average than any three 
consecutive years within the last decade. The 
number of suits for divorcee pending July 1B 
1870, was 2,100; the number decided, 1,392; 
the number still pending, 708. In the 1,392 
cases decided, decrees of divorce were granted 
in 807 cases, when brought by husband, and 
701 when brought by wife ; making a total, in 
which decrees were granted, of 1,008; 62 in 
which decrees were refused, and 822 were dis- 
missed. The number of cases in which decrees 
of divorce were granted in 1869 was 103, 
showing the number in 1870 to be five greater 
than last year. 

For the year ending April 1, 1870, the re- 
turns of births were as follows: Legitimate— 
white males, 31,020; white females, 28,746 ; 
black males, 500; black females, 486; sex not 
given, 53; total legitimate, 60,805, Ilegiti- 
mate—white males, 184; white females, 158; 
black males, 25; black females, 19; sex not 
given, 13; total illegitimate, 393; total births, 
61,198. Deaths reported—white males, 12,- 
422; white females, 10,578; sex not reported, 
128; black males, 315; black females, 238; 
sex not reported, 2; total deaths, 28,683. 

Number of wills admitted to probate, 2,232 ; 
number of letters of administration issued, 8,- 
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696; number of letters of guardianship issued, 
3,309; number of children included in these 
letters is 6,598; of insane persons, 253; of 
idiots, 43; and of aged persons, 59. 

Number of persons naturalized in Ohio 
for the year ending July 1, 1870, 2,019, dis- 
tributed as follows: England, Scotland, and 
Wales, 401; Ireland, 710; Germany, 740; 
other countries, 178; total, 2,019. 1G o% 

The criminal statistics for the year are as 
follows: Number of persons prosecuted during 
the year, 2,550; number executed, 3; number 
imprisoned in penitentiary, 377; number im- 
prisoned in county jail, 134; number fined, 
1,523; number acquitted, 833; nolle prosequi, 
1,614; failure of arrest, 269; escaped, 833 
died before termination of prosecution, 14; 
indictments still pending, 1,981; number of 
crimes committed under the influence of liquor; 
267; number of indictments pending at com- 
mencement of year, 1,836; number of indict- 
ments found during the year, 4,269. 

The number of prisoners confined in. the 
county jails, and the cost of keeping them, are 
as follows: whole number of prisoners during 
the year, 5,603; total cost, $63,903; average 
cost, $14.27. Most of the prisoners confined 
in county jails are kept for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, and but few remain for a 
period of months. 

The nativity of the prisoners so far. as re- 
ported is as follows: United States, 2,318; 
England, Scotland and Wales, 121; Ireland, 
619; Germany, 487; France, 25; other for- 
eign countries, 31; not reported, 2,037. 

The number of colored persons confined in 
jails is 52. 

The number of paupers returned is 5,651, of 
whom 4,512 are supported in county infirm- 
aries, and 1,139 otherwise provided for. 

Number of deeds recorded, 76,457; number 
of leases, 2,464; number of mortgages, 40,080; 
amount of money secured by mortgages, $52,- 
677,474; number of mortgages cancelled, 
19,072; amount of money released by same, 
$24,399,867. 

Number of new structures, 15,115; value, 
$11,401,995; average value, $760.96, 

Number of turnpikes, 443; length in miles, 
8,582. Number of plank-roads, 85; length in 
miles, 196, There are 75 more turnpikes re- 
ported than last year, and the length has been 
increased by 610 miles. There are 24 more 
plank-roads reported than last year, and the 
length has been increased by 120 miles. 

Number of county buildings, 400; value of 
the same, $6,093,181; average value of county 
buildings, $15,282. 

There are in the State 139 national banks, 
with a capital of $22,573,881, and 147 private 
and other banks, with a capital of $6,351,888, 
making a total of 286 banks, and total capital 
of $28,925,069. This shows an increase of 
nine in the number of national banks, and 
their capital has been decreased $36,919. The 
number of private banks shows an increase of 
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six during the year, and the capital of these 
banks has been increased $235,947. 

The amount of legal-tender notes or other 
moneys exempt from taxation, as returned for 
the year, is $11,309,041, being a decrease on 
last year of $3,518,299, 

The total valuation of property, as returned 
to the Auditor of State for 1870, is as follows: 
Acres of land returned for taxation, 25,395,060; 
value of lands, $503,851,297; value of real 
estate in cities and villages, $204,495,539; value 
of personal property, $459,884,861; total valua- 
tion of taxable property, $1,167,731,697. 

A comparison of these figures with the foot- 
ings of the duplicate for 1869 shows a decrease 
of 26,112 acres in lands assessed for taxation, 
but an increase of $100,372 in value. There is 
an increase of $122,609 in chattel property. 
The increase in real estate in cities, towns, and 
villages is $10,328,261, making a net increase 
of $10,555,242 in the valuation of the taxable 
property of the State. 

The amount of the tax levies for 1870 was: 
for State purposes, $4,666,242.23; for county 
purposes, $6,501,930.02; township, special, and 
city taxes, $12,295,459.57; total taxes, $23,- 
463,631.82. The increase in the amount of 
levies for State purposes is $620,765,65, and 
for local purposes $609,988.67; total increase, 
$1,230,754.32. 

The principal objects for which money was 
raised by taxation, and the amounts raised, are 
as follows: 


School purposes of all kinds................. $4,960,771 87 
City and township taxes (exclusive of school, 
butrinclading the poor). 2... wy os sien Soe 6,839,469 03 
County tax (including bridges and roads).... 4,640,004 15 
REALONE Dieticians siving +. sean Daan eremen Oc ccte 1,399,465 15 


For the support of the State Government 

(which includes all departments and ob- 

jects of Statelaction).....g.. iG). eo. 1,749,259 90 

The decennial valuation of the real property 
in the State, as finally revised by the State 
Board of Equalization, showed the value of 
real property to be $1,013,586,459. This isa 
very large increase on the valuation of 1860, 
and more than half the increase is in the cities 


and towns. The five leading cities show a 
valuation as follows: 
Gincinnatics cis. o. lvoe eee get $111 588.029 
Cleveland 89,525,989 
Columbus 13,981,161 
Toledo 10,519,652 
Dayton 10,751,896 


At the close of the year there were in the 
insane asylums of the State 433 male and 441 
female patients. In the county infirmaries and 
jails there were 1,176 insane persons. The 
infirmary statistics show the whole number 
of inmates during the year, excluding fifteen 
counties, from which returns were not received, 
to have been 6,476. Insane, 931; epileptic, 
337; idiotic, 505; children under fifteen years 
of age, 1,003; boys, 584; girls, 419. Births 
during the year, 197; deaths, 582. Whole 
number of prisoners in jail during the year, 
5,680—4,791 men, 421 women, 287 boys, and 
27 girls. The number of insane, 245; epileptics, 
13. Sentenced by municipal authority, 1,676. 
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In jail, 264—220 men, 86 women, 7 boys, and 
1 girl. Number of insane, 19; epileptic, 6. 

In the Asylum for Idiots there are 170 
patients. 

In the Deaf and Dumb Asylum are 312 in- 
mates—184 boys and 128 girls. The average. 
cost of each pupil during the year was $246.08. 
In the Institution for the Education of the 
Blind there have been during the year 119 
pupils. At the State Reform Farm there were 
at the close of the year 335 boys. At the Re- 
formatory for Girls there are 48 inmates. 

In the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Homes 
there were 140 boys and 79 girls. 

The school statistics of the State show that 
during the year ending August 31, 1870, there 
were built 645 school-houses, valued at 
$1,891,597. There are in the State 10,550 
primary-school houses and 16 high-schools in 
the townships, and 729 primary and 106 high- 
school houses in separate districts, making a 
total of 11,401 school-houses in the State. The 
value of the primary-school houses in the town- 
ships is $6,107,298; of high-school houses, 
$7,000; of primary-school houses in separate 
districts, $6,317,254; of high-school property 
in the same, $1,295,500. Total value of school 
property in the State, $13,727,052. There are 
in Ohio 517,127 white boys, and 498,446 white 
girls, between the ages of five and twenty-one; 
total white children, 1,015,575. There are 
13,382 colored boys, and 12,725 colored girls; 
total colored, 26,107. The total number of 
school-children in Ohio is therefore 1,041,682, 
being an increase over last year of nearly 13,000. 
The number of pupils actually enrolled in the 
public schools is 719,902. The total number 
of pupils enrolled in private schools is 10,500, 
and in class schools (German and colored, 
drawing public funds) 11,413. 

The Fitty-ninth General Assembly began its 
session January 3d, and adjourned April 18th. 
During the session seventy-two general laws 
were passed; among those of general interest 
were the following acts: 


To so amend the marriage laws as to permit women 
eighteen years of age and upward to be married with- 
out the consent of parent or guardian. 

To authorize the granting of alimony during the 
pendency of appeals of divorce and alimony causes 
to the District Court. 

Naming the 1st day of January, 4th day of July, 
and 25th day of December as legal holidays in the 
presentment and protest of commercial paper. 

To authorize county commissioners to pay boun- 
ties for killing wolves. 

To establish and maintain an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in Ohio. A 

Authorizing the removal to reform institutions of 
minors under sentences for felonies. 

To encourage the study of anatomy by prescribing 
the manner of procuring and furnishing bodies for 
dissection. 

To authorize the consolidation of two or more 
religious bodies heretofore incorporated under the 
laws of this State. 

Authorizing cemetery associations to hold five 
hundred acres of land, of which three hundred acres 
may be exempt from taxation. ; 

To provide for the enlargement of the Lunatic 
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Asylums at Newburg, Columbus, and Athens, to 
Se eiaciais four hundred and fifty additional 
patients, and so make provision for the chronic 
insane. not ‘ 4 

To so amend the act authorizing railroad companies 
to inerease their capital stock as to permit holders of 
mortgage bonds issued in pursuance of that act to 
vote at all meetings of share-holders, : x 

Providing for minority representation on election 
boards, 

To repeal the act prescribing penalties against per- 
sons ‘‘not white male citizens of the United States” 
convicted of voting, and judges of elections for re- 
ceiving, and all persons who ——- such votes. 

To repeal the act to prohibit persons haying a 
visible pasion of African blood from voting. 

To create. a lien on premises where intoxicating 
liquors are sold in violation of law. ; 

To repeal the act to prevent inmates of the Soldiers? 
Home from voting. 

To provide for the organization and maintenance 
of an independent militia. 

To require county commissioners to provide night 
watchmen for county treasuries. 

To prohibit the expulsion of children from the 
pine schools, except after notice to parents, and a 
rearing by the Board of Education, and a yote of a 
majority of the Board. 


The Supreme Court of the State, in the case 
of John F. Sinks os. David W. Reese, made an 
important decision adverse to the right of in- 
mates of the National Asylum for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, at Dayton, to vote. The parties 
to the suit were rival candidates, in October, 
1869, for the office of clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Montgomery County, and the point 
turned upon the legality of counting the votes 
of the inmates of the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. In the act of the 
Legislature of Ohio, passed April 13, 1867, 
consenting to the establishment of the Asylum, 
and ceding lands to the General Government, 
it was stipulated that nothing in the act should 
be “construed to prevent the officers, employés, 
and inmates of the Asylum, who are qualified 
voters of this State, from exercising the right of 
suffrage at all township, county, and State elec- 
tions in the township in which the said National 
Asylum shall be located.” Chief-Justice Brin- 
kerhoff, delivering the unanimous opinion of 
the Court, said this act “fixes the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government over 
this institution, its lands and its inmates, in all 
cases whatsoever, except as to the execution 
of processes issued under State authority,” an 
exception which was also made one of the 
conditions of the cession of the land to.the 
United States, The Court then holds that— 

By becoming a resident-inmate of the asylum, a 
person, though up to that time he may have been a 
citizen and resident of Ohio, ceases to be such; he 
is relieved from any obligation to contribute to her 
revenues, and is subjeet to none of the burdens which 
she imposes upon her citizens. He becomes subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of another power, as for- 
eign to Ohio as is the State of Indiana, or Kentucky 
or the District of Columbia. The constitution of 
Ohio requires that electors shall be residents of the 
State; but, under the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, and by the consent and act of 
cession of the Legislature of this State, the grounds 
and buildings of this asylum have been detached and 
set off from the State of Ohio, and ceded to another 


tion for an indefinite period. ri 

The act under which this case came before — 
the court was repealed by the Democratic ma- — 
jority in the Assembly, following that which 
passed it, and the repealing act was in time re- 
pealed by the Assembly of 1870, Under this 
decision of the court the inmates of the asylum 
were not allowed to vote in the election of 
October, 1870. Bere: 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Columbus, August 10th, and put in nomi- 
Mation the following ticket: For Secretary of 
State, Isaac 8. Sherwood, of Williams County; 
for Supreme Judge, George W. Mcllvaine, of 
Tuscarawas County; for Comptroller of the 
Treasury, William T,. Wilson, of Portage 
County; for member of the Board of Public 
Works, Philip V. Herzing, of Auglaize County. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Feesolved, That we adhere with undiminished eon- 
fidence and pride to the party that, by its wisdom and 
courage, preserved the Union, and by a change in the 
organic law of the republic established liberty and 
equality. We believe that, by the continued ascen- 
dency of the Republican party, will be seeured the 
success of free government; that it is the safeguard 
of the Constitution, the promoter of education, or- 
der, industry, thrift, universal freedom, and equal 
rights. 

Fenaogte That we congratulate the country on the 
success of the present Administration, which has 
without increase of taxation, reduced the national 
debt over $156,000,000 by an honest and economic 
collection of the revenue and a large reduction of the 
expenses of the Government, and we es ecially con- 
gratulate the country on the fact that this policy has 
made it possible to reduce the internal revenue and 
tariff duties $80,000,000, thus relieving the people of 
their burdens to that extent without imperilling the 
national faith and honor. 

Resolved, That a tariff for revenue is indispensable, 
and should de so adjusted as to be the least prejudi- 
cial to the industrial and producing interests of every 
class or section, while securing to the home pro- 
ducer a fair competition against the foreign pro- 
ducer. 

Resolved, That a change of our navigation laws, 80 
as to admit of the registration of vessels purchased 
abroad, is demanded by the best interests of the 
country, and that such action would largely con- 
tribute toward the restoration of our plundered com- 
merce and the supremacy of the seas. : 

Resolved, That the policy of granting subsidies of 
public lands to corporations and monopolies is un- 
qualifiedly condemned. 

Resolved, That, adhering to our traditional policy 
of neutrality, the American eople look with pro- 
found indifference upon any European controversy 
regarding dynastie interests mere y, and are con- 
cerned in the present struggle between Germany and 
France only so far as the same involves the great 
principles of liberty; and while we remember that 
the great uprising of 1848 failed of success, mainly 
for want of Germanic union, that during our recent 
national trial the people of Germany su ported our 
cause with their sympathy and material aid, while 
the armies of France were endeavoring to subvert a 
republic on this continent, and establish in its stead 
an imperial throne, we cannot refrain from declarin 
our sympathy with the present heroic effort of the 
Germans to éstablish, maintain, and defend their na- 
tional unity. 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Columbus, June Ist, and put in nomination 


government, and placed under its exclusive jurisdic- 
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the following ticket: For Secretary of State, 
William Heisley, of Cuyahoga County; for Su- 
preme Judge, Richard A. Harrison, of Madison 
County; for Comptroller of the Treasury, 
John H. Heaton, of Belmont County; for 
member of the Board of Public Works, Wil- 
liam Spencer, of Licking County. The follow- 
ing platform was adopted: 


The Democracy of Ohio, coming together in the 
spirit of devotion to the doctrine and faith of free 
representative government, and relying for success 
upon discussion and the intelligence of the people, 
deem the present convention a fitting occasion to re- 
assert the following time-honored principles of the 
Democratic party : 

That the Federal Government is one of limited 
power, derived solely from the Constitution; that 
the grants of power made therein ought to be strictly 
construed by all the dependants and agents of the 
Government, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous 
to exercise doubtful powers; that the Constitution 
of the United States is founded on the fundamental 
puneiple of entire and absolute equality of all the 

tates of the Union, and it is not competent for Con- 
gress to impose upon them any conditions or restric- 
tions in respect to internal concerns which the Federal 
Constitution has notimposed. That the liberal prin- 
ciples embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, 
which make ours the land of liberty and the asylum 
of the oppressed of every nation, have ever been 
eardinal principles to CoUsmeeaie faith, and every 
attempt to abridge the privileges of becoming citizens 
and the owners of soil among us ought to be resisted 
with the same spirit which swept the alien and se- 
dition laws from our statute-books ; and, in order that 
we may more distinctly declare our views of the 
measures and policy of the present Administration, 

resolved, That we denounce the present tariff, as 
well as the substitute lately introduced in the House 
of Representatives from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as a gigantic robbery of the labor and industry 
of the country; that they are solely designed to ad- 
vance the interest of the few thousand monopolies ; 
that this should no longer be submitted to; that no 
candidate for Congress, or for any other office, is 
worthy of support who is not in favor of a low tariff, 
which closely approximates to free trade; and that 
in the arrangement of any revenue tariff all the 
necessaries of life should be absolutely free of duty. 

Resolved, That the internal revenue system of the 
United States is unbearable in its oppressive exac- 
tion; that it should be immediately remedied; that 
its annoyances of stamps and licenses, and taxes 
upon sales and incomes, should be abolished; that 
taxes should be collected by the State and county 
officers ; that the multiplication of officers is unneces- 
sary, except to eat out the resources of the tax-payer ; 
and that we pledge ourselves to effect a thorough re- 
form in this particular. 

Resolwed, That we denounce the profligacy in the 
present Administration of the Federal Government, 
the corruption which has entered all its official sta- 
tions, the favoritism which, overlooking fitness for 
office, has appointed to positions of public trust the 
friends or tools of those who control the public pat- 
ronage, and the imbecility which directs the desti- 
nies of the republic without apparent purpose, and 
manages its affairs with such embarrassment and 
disaster to the national interest of its pe at 
home, and with such disregard of the rights of its 
eitizens abroad. 

Resolved, That land monopolies are one of the great 
evils of our country, and against the spirit of our 
institutions, and that the whole of our public lands 
ought to be held as a sacred trust to secure homes 
for actual settlers. We therefore denounce the recent 
action of Congress making grants to mammoth rail- 
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road corporations, which are already too powerful, 
and may become dangerous to a free people. 

Resolved, That we regard the act recently passed 
by Congress, to enforce the fifteenth amendment, as 
unconstitutional, unjust, and oppressive, an invasion 
of the rights of the States, subversive of the best 
interests of the people, and therefore demand its un- 
conditional repeal. 

Resolved, That the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assess and collect taxes on the bonds of the 
United States is clear and unquestioned, and we de- 
mand of Congress that a rate of taxation equal to the 
fair average amount levied in each State on money 
loaned shall be assessed and collected from all in- 
vestments in bonds. 

Ltesolved, That we are opposed to the system of 
national banks, and demand the repeal of the law 
creating them, and that, in place of the notes of such 
banks, Treasury notes of the United States shall be 
substituted, 

Resolved, That the Democrats of Ohio sympathize 
with the efforts of all people struggling for self-gov- 
ernment, and we denounce the truckling of the 
Federal Administration to Great Britain and Spain, 
and the efforts of the party in power to reduce the 
whole of the States in our Union to’ a condition of 
vassalage to the General Government. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Democracy of 
Ohio are extended to our Senator, Allen G. Thur- 
man, and Democratic Representatives in Congress, 
who, though in a small minority, have bravely con- 
tended for the principles of Democracy and the in- 
terests of the people. 

Feesolved, That upon the foregoing platform we 
cordially invite all the electors of Ohio, without re- 
gard to past differences, to vote for the ticket this 
day nominated. 


_ The Prohibition State Convention was held 
at Columbus, June Ist, and nominated a ticket 
as follows: For Secretary of State, Jay Odell, 
of Cuyahoga County; for Supreme Judge, G. 
T. Stewart, of Huron County; for Comptroller 
of the Treasury, Thomas Edmondson, of Clarke 
County; for member of the Board of Public 
Works, Enoch G. Collins, of Hocking County. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring indepen- 
dence as a party; their right to the position 
taken by them; the right and duty of the 
people to abolish and forever prohibit the 
manufacture or importation of liquors for use 
as a beverage; that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to repress such traffic; that total pro- 
hibition is the only satisfactory way of dispos- 
ing of the liquor question, and that laws to 
license or sanction it are insane and infamous; 
that the policy of the government in attempt- 
ing to supress crime in detail, instead of strik- 
ing at its most prolific source, the liquor 
traffic, is absurd in the extreme, and should be 
corrected at once. 

The platform adopted by the National Tem- 
perance Convention held at Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1869, was approved and adopted. <A reso- 
lution favoring female suffrage was discussed, 
but not agreed to, 

The election was held Tuesday, October 
11th, and resulted in the success of all the Re- 
publican candidates. The total vote was as 
follows: Secretary of State—Sherwood, 221,- 
709; Heisley, 205,015; Odell, 2,863; Supreme 
Judge—Mcellvaine, 221,629; Harrison, 204,771 ; 
Stewart, 2,810; Comptroller—Wilson, 221,712; 
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Heaton, 204,287; Edmondson, 2,780; member 
of the Board of Public Works—Herzing, 220,- 
804; Spencer, 205,081; Collins, 2,965. — 

Prohibition candidates were run in the 
fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighteenth districts. The result 
of the election was the return of 14 Republi- 
cans and 5 Democrats, leaving the Ohio delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives numeri- 
cally the same as before. 

The geological survey of the State, ordered 
by the General Assembly in 1869, was com- 
menced in the summer of that year under the 
superintendence of the Chief Geologist, Prof. 
J.S. Newberry. The State was divided into 
four districts, all convening at Columbus. The 
immediate supervision of the work in the 
northeastern section was assumed by Prof. 
Newberry; that of the southeastern quarter 
by Prof. Andrews; of the southwestern by 
Prof. Orton; and of the northwestern by 
Messrs. Hertzer and Gilbert. The first sum- 
mer’s work was devoted to a general survey, 
and the construction of a geological map of 
the State. The result of the survey showed 
that the rocks of Ohio lie in sheets, resting 
one upon another, but not horizontal; as a 
great arch traverses the State from Cincin- 
nati to the lake-shore between Sandusky and 
Toledo. Along this line (which extends south- 
ward to Nashville, Tenn.) all the rocks are 
raised in a ridge or fold which was once a low 
mountain-chain. In the lapse of ages it has, 
however, been extensively worn away, and 
now, along a large part of its course, the strata 
which once arched over it are removed from 
its summit and are found resting in regular 
order on either side, dipping away from its 
axis. Where the ridge was highest, the erosion 
has been greatest, and that is why the old Si- 
lurian rocks are exposed in the region about 
Cincinnati. 

Following the line of this great arch from 
Cincinnati northward, the Helderberg lime- 
stones, midway of the State, are still unbroken 
and stretch across from side to side, while the 
Oriskany, the OCorniferous, the Hamilton and 
the Huron formations, though generally re- 
moved from the crown of the arch, still remain 
over a limited area near Bellefontaine, where 
they form an island which proves conclusively 
the former continuity of the strata which com- 
pose it. 

On the east side of the great anticlinal axis, 
the rocks dip down into a basin which occupies 
the interval between the Nashville and Cin- 
cinnati ridge and the first fold of the Alleghany 
Mountains for a distance of several hundred 
miles. In this basin all the strata form trough- 
like layers, their edges outcropping eastward 
on the flanks of the Alleghanies, and westward 
along the anticlinal axis, As they dip from 
the margins toward the centre on all sides, 
along the middle of the trough the older rocks 
are deeply buried and the surface is hero 
occupied by the highest and most recent of the 
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rock formations, viz., the coal-measures. In 


the northwest corner of the State, the strata 
dip northwest from the anticlinal and pass 
under the Michigan coal-basin precisely as the 
same formations east of the anticlinal dip be- 
neath the coal-fields. } 
The oldest rocks which come to the surface 
in the State are the “‘ blue limestones”’ of Cin- 
cinnati, named by the survey the ‘Cincinnati 


Group.” These are the equivalents of the Hud- 


son River and Utica shales of New York, with 


some representation, at the base, of the Tren- 


ton limestone. Below the limestone group lie 
the calciferous sandrock and Potsdam sand- 
stone, as has been discovered by deep borings, 
but they nowhere reach the surface. The Cin- 
cinnati Group has a thickness of from 800 to 
1,000 feet. The next above is the Clinton 
Group of the New York geologists. Here it is 
mostly limestone, from 20 to 50 feet in thick- 
ness. In Highland and Adams Counties, Prof. 
Orton has discovered that the lower portion 
of the Clinton is a conglomerate formed of 
rolled pebbles and fossils of the underlying 
blue limestone. This shows that, before the 
deposition of the Clinton Group, the Cincinnati 
Group has consolidated to rock and that por- 
tions of it had been raised above the sea-level 
and formed shore-cliffs, the rolled fragments 
of which helped to make up the next succeed- 
ing deposit. From this fact we learn that the 
Cincinnati and Nashville ridge was first ele- 
vated betwéen the Upper and Lower Silurian 
ages, though it continued to bea line along 
which disturbing forces acted to a much later 
period. In the Eastern and Northern States, 
the Clinton Group contains a remarkable de- 
posit of iron called the “fossil ore,’ which 
forms an almost continuous line of outcrop 
from Dodge County, Wis., through Canada, 
New York, Pennsylvania, ete., to Georgia. In 
Adams County a thin sheet of this peculiar ore 
is found, and this, with various characteristic 
fossils, has served to identify this formation. 
On the Clinton rest the Niagara limestones, 


which in some places attain a thickness of - 


nearly 200 feet. The surface area which they 
occupy forms a broad margin around the Clin- 
ton outcrop. It is also exposed for nearly 100 
miles along the crown of the arch at its north- 
ern extremity. The Niagara limestone takes 
its name from the cascade of Niagara, which 
pours over a sheet of this rock. It is general- 
ly a magnesian limestone, furnishing excellent 
lime, and also beautiful building-stone. The 
Water-lime Group, which lies next above, is gen- 
erally composed of impure limestones, attain- 
ing a thickness of 150 feet. In many localities 
some layers of these limestones have hydraulic 
qualities, and can be manufactured into cement. 
On the lake-shore the water-lime is underlaid 
by 80 to 50 feet of the Salina or Salt Group, 
and it is this that contains the gypsum of 


Sandusky. The Water-lime composes all the — 


islands in Lake Erie belonging to the United 
States, except Kelly’s Island, which is Cor- 
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niferous limestone. The beautiful crystals of 
celesteine, found on Strontion Island, occur in 
the water-lime. 

Passing from the Silurian to the Devonian 
system, it is found that upon the Water-lime, 
sometimes directly, sometimes separated by a 
few feet of limestone, rests a thin sheet—three 
to five feet thick—of sandstone. This holds 
the place of the Oriskany sandstone of New 
York, and probably represents that formation. 
In West Virginia the Oriskany is a massive and 
important group of rocks, but it rapidly thins 
out westward, and in Ohio is the least impor- 
tant of the series, and it is even doubtful 
whether it should be enumerated as one of 
its formations. 

The Corniferous limestone is a limestone 
group, like the Water-lime and Niagara, highly 
magnesian, often adolomite, and supplies a 
large part of the quicklime and some of the 
finest building-stones of the State. The Cor- 
niferous limestone forms two lines of outcrop, 
one east and the other west of the anticilinal, 
also an island, twenty-five miles in length, near 
Bellefontaine. An interesting circumstance 
connected with this formation is, that in Marion 
and Delaware Counties it is partially composed 
of rolled fragments of the Water-lime, showing 
a break between the Upper Silurian and Deyo- 
nian, just as has been indicated between the 
Lower and Upper Silurian. The Hamilton for- 
mation, so important in New York, in Ohio 
consists of a thin sheet of marl and marly lime- 
stone, never more than thirty feet in thickness, 
resting on the Oorniferous. It is, however, 
clearly identified by the numerous Hamilton 
fossils which it contains. 

The Huron shale is a name used to designate 
the great mass of biack. bituminous shale, 
called by the older geologists the ‘ Black 
Slate.” This formation is from 200 to 350 feet 
in thickness, and its outcrop forms a broad 
belt, running from the lake through the centre 
of the State to the Ohio. It also underlies 
several counties in the northwestern corner. 
Though not absolutely homogeneous, the Hu- 
ron shale is generally black, and contains ten 
to twenty per cent. of combustible matter. 
This carbonaceous mass, slowly decomposing, 
as all organic matter will, gives rise to the gas 
and petroleum which form such constant as- 
sociates in the water which flows from it. The 
fossils of the Black shale indicate that it repre- 
sents the Genesee and a portion of the Portage 
of New York. Aside from such of its fossils 
as are found elsewhere, the Huron shale con- 
tains some things which are very, remarkable, 
and such as haye been met with only in Ohio. 
These are jaws and bones of great ganoid fishes, 
larger and more formidable than any of those 
obtained from the Old Red sandstones of 
Europe. Here, also, as in the Corniferous be- 
low, we find floated fragments of trees, often 
of large size, the first evidence which we meet 
with of a terrestrial vegetation. Several of 
the formations last enumerated, viz. the 
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Water-lime, Oriskany, Corniferous, and Hamil- 
ton, thin out and disappear toward the south, 
and in Highland and Adams Counties the Huron 
shale is found resting directly upon the Niagara 
limestone. The explanation of this is, that the 
higher portion of the old ridge that has been 
described, at Cincinnati and southward, formed 
an island raised above the sea, in which were 
deposited the later Silurian and earlier Devo- 
nian formations. Hence the shores of this 
island limited the reach of these deposits. In 
the epoch of the Huron shale, however, the 
submergence of this island was more complete, 
and hence this stratum is found stretching far 
beyond the edges of the underlying rocks. 

The Erie shales, which come next, are the 
western prolongation of the Chemung, and, in 
part, of the Portage rocks of New York. Like 
all other strata composed of mechanical mate- 
rials, sand, clay, ete., these shales thin out 
westward, so that, while having a thickness of 
several hundred feet on the Pennsylvania line, 
they cease to be recognizable in the central 
portion of the State of Ohio. 

Passing to the Carboniferous system, we come 
to the Waverly group, called by the former 
geological survey the Waverly sandstone. It 
consists of a series of shales and sandstones, 
from 3850 to 600 feet in thickness, of which the 
outcrop forms a broad belt, extending from the 
Pennsylvania line, near the lake-shore, around 
to the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto. The 
relations of this formation to the rocks above 
and below have been actively discussed for 
many years by geologists. By some, the Wa- 
verly group was considered a representative of 
the Portage and Chemung rocks of New York, 
and part of the Devonian system, while others 
haye been led, by paleontological evidence, to 
consider the formations carboniferous. This 
mooted question the chief geologist claims to 
have been definitely settled by the recent ex- 
plorations, and that there is no longer room 
for doubt that this is a portion of the Carbonif- 
erous system, and the equivalent of the ‘‘ Ves- 
pertine”’ of Rogers in Pennsylvania, and of the 
‘‘Subcarboniferous sandstones” of Owen in 
Kentucky. The fossils of the Waverly are 
very numerous and interesting ; they are almost 
exclusively marine, and include many genera 
and species of fishes, mollusks, and crinoids. 
The Waverly sandstone is the repository of 
some of the oil which emanates from the Hu- 
ron shale below, and the wells of Mecca, 
Grafton, Liverpool, etc., are sunk in this for- 
mation. For the want of aproper reservoir to 
receive, and an impervious cover to retain this 
oil, the quantity that has accumulated in any 
locality is not large. The lower carboniferous 
limestone is another of the several new ele- 
ments which the present survey has con- 
tributed to the geological column in Ohio. It 
is the thin edge of the great carboniferous 
limestone of Kentucky, discovered by Prof. 
Andrews to extend much farther north than 
was formerly supposed. It represents only the 
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upper or Chester portion of the carboniferous 
limestone series. The carboniferous conglom- 
erate is the sheet of sandstone and pebble- 
rock, known in the Old World as the ‘ Mill- 
stone Grit,” and which underlies, there as 
here, so much of the coal-measures, In the 
northern part of the State it has a maximum 
thickness of 160 feet. Toward the Ohio it is 
much thinner and frequently wanting. It con- 
sists of beds of coarse sandstone, with strata, 
many feet in thickness, of conglomerate in 
which the pebbles are generally quartz. Its 
fossils are usually land-plants, similar to those 
found in the coal-rocks above. In several lo- 
calities many of the pebbles of the conglomer- 
ate are balls of chert (flint), and contain fossils 
which seem to prove that they were derived 
from corniferous limestone, in which such con- 
eretions are so common as to have suggested 
the name given to the formation. Prof. New- 
berry is of opinion that all the materials com- 
posing the conglomerate have been brought 
from the north, and distributed much in the 
same way as the gravels of the drift were, 
through the agency of ice. Along the margins 
of the carboniferous conglomerate, gold has 
been found in various localities of the State. 
This gold, the chief geologist is inclined to be- 
lieve, is derived from auriferous quartz, of 
which the conglomerate is in part composed. 
In other localities it is possible that the gold 
has been derived from the more modern 
gravels, transported by drift agencies from the 
Canadian highlands. No considerable quantity 
of gold will eyer be found in these or any 
other of our Ohio rocks, and all anticipations 
of successful gold-mining here are sure to end 
in disappointment. 

The portion of the great Alleghany coal- 
field lying within Ohio covers nearly one- 
third of the State, or from 10,000 to 12,000 
square miles, As in this area the rocks all dip 
toward the east, it is evident that the coal- 
measures are thickest on the eastern border. 
There they reach in places a thickness of 1,200 
feet, and include ten or twelve workable seams 
of coal. These are divided into the upper and 
lower coal-measures, separated by the “ barren 
measures.” The lower group of coals consists 
of six to eight workable seams—their thickness 
and number varying somewhat in different 
localities—and these constitute the mineral 
wealth of, by far, the larger part of our coal- 
basin, The barren measures consist of heavy 
beds of highly-colored (often red) shales, with 
little or no workable coal. These red shales 
form a conspicuous horizon, running through 
the highlands from Marietta to Yellow Creek. 
The first of the upper group of coals is the 
Pittsburg seam, and this, with several which 
overlie it, are found in the hills bordering the 
Ohio, between Steubenville and Marietta. All 
the coals of Ohio are classed as “ bituminous 
coals,” but they include all known varieties of 
this class, as the open burning or furnace coals, 
such as the Briar Hill and Hocking Valley coal, 
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the coking or ‘“ gas’ coals, and the cannel 
coals. Iron-ores of three varieties are found as- 
sociated with the beds of coal, viz.: the argil- 
laceous carbonate of iron (kidney or nodular 
ore), ‘‘black band ”—a bituminous shale im- 
pregnated with iron, and “block ore,” usually 
a limestone highly charged with iron. Also 
limited supplies of brown-hematite formed 
from the decomposition of the carbonates. Of 
all these ores Ohio has rich deposits in various 
localities. The fossils of the coal-measures 
include great numbers of both animals and 
plants; the plants being the most character- 
istic, and so well known as “coal-plants ” as 
not to require description. The animal re- 
mains consist of amphibians, fishes, crustacea, 
mollusks, crinoids, and corals, of which many 
species in each group are found in Ohio. 

The drift deposits exhibit several interesting 
features. In common with a large part of the 
Northern hemisphere, all portions of Ohio, ex- 
cept the summits of the hills bordering: the 
Ohio River, exhibit marks of glacial action in 
the planing, polishing, and grooving of the sur- 
face-rocks. Upon this glaciated surface, in a 
few localities, are beds of unstratified gravel 
and bowlders, evidently transported and de- 
posited by glacial action, just as moraines are 
formed by the glaciers of the present day. 
Much more generally the glacial surface is 
covered with a considerable thickness of fine 
stratified clays, called the ‘‘ Erie Clays,” by 
Sir William Logan. These clays contain nnu- 
merous small fragments of adjacent rocks, and 
are evidently the flour ground by glaciers, in 
their movement, deposited in water-basins 


which occupied the places of the glaciers, as — 


these latter retreated northward. Above the 
‘* Erie Clays,” we haye, in many places, a sheet 
of carbonaceous material—a black soil—trunks 
and stumps of trees, peat-beds, etc., which in- 
dicate a forest-growth in a cold climate, over 
much of Ohio and adjacent States. Above the 
forest-bed are sands, clays, gravel, and bowlders 
—the latter generally of Canadian orign—none 
of which could have reached their present 
resting-places except by a second submergence 
of the Drift area, and the floating power of 
icebergs. Upon the uppermost Drift sheet are 
terraces and beaches, which mark intervals of 
stability in the gradual recession of the water- 
surface to its present level. 

During the season of 1870 the detail work 
of the survey was proceeded with. In the 
course of a very careful study of the coal- 
strata in the northeastern section, Prof. 
Newberry found that, instead of forming one 
symmetrical basin, with a tolerably uniform 
dip toward the southeast, the Ohio coal-meas- 
ures form several troughs, more or less par- 
allel with the axis of the great one of which 
they form part. On the east side of each of 
these subordinate basins, the strata rise, thus 
neutralizing the general easterly dip, so that, 
on the east line of Columbiana County and 
within forty miles of Pittsburg, the section 
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of the hills is nearly the same as that found on 
the banks of the Mohican, one hundred miles 
west; the average dip in this interval being 
not more than three feet to the mile. 

In the southeastern district, Prof. An- 
drews reports his explorations to have deter- 
mined the extent and richness of the coal- 
fields to far surpass the highest estimate pre- 
viously formed; that there are iron-ores suffi- 
cient to last for many generations to come; 
that the amount of brine is practically limit- 
less, and could supply the nation with salt for 
an indefinite period; that the yield of petro- 
leum for the year has been from 85,000 to 90,- 
000 barrels, nearly all of light oil for refining ; 
that the supply of excellent building-stone is 
unlimited, and that limestone, fire-clay, and 
potter’s clay, are in great abundance. 

OTINDA, Prepro pe Arango Lima, Marquis 
de, a Brazilian statesman, born in Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, in 1790; died in Rio Janeiro, June 
7, 1870. His education was carried on in the 
city of Pernambuco until of age to go to the 
Portuguese University of Coimbra, where he 
graduated in law. In 1821 he was elected a 
member, from Brazil, of the Constituent As- 
sembly of Portugal, and upon the separation 
of Brazil from the mother-country was elected 
by his native province to the Constituent As- 
sembly of Brazil, in 1823; from which time 
until his death he represented the province as 
Deputy or Senator. He took at once a high 
rank among political men, and was President 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1825 and 1827, 
and from i831 to 1887, excepting the year 1834, 
In the last of those years he was chosen as 
Senator for Pernambuco, and was appointed 
Regent of the Empire twice during the minor- 
ity of Dom Pedro II., the second time by elec- 
tion. In 1823, 1827, 1832, and 1837, he was 
Minister of State, and, after the liberals had 
obtained the declaration in 1840 of the Em- 
peror’s majority at the age of fourteen years, 
Sr. Aranjo Lima, made Visconde de Olinda in 
1841, organized the cabincts of September, 
1848, May, 1857, May, 1862, and May, 1865. 
In 1854 he was elevated to the rank of mar- 
quis. He was officer of the Cruzeiro and Grand 
Cross of the Order of Christ in Brazil, in addi- 
tion to which he belonged to the Legion of 
Honor in France, the St. Stephen, of Hungary, 
the St. Maurice, and St. Lazarus, of Italy, and 
the Medjidie, of Turkey. The Marquis de Olin- 
da, as a statesman, was noted for his tolerance 
in politics, and from this cause, and from his 
great experience, he had for many years been 
looked upon by public men as the Nestor of 
politicians, to whose opinions and advice all 
were willing to pay deference and respect. 
As a member of the Council of State, to which 
he was nominated in 1842, he was hardwork- 
ing, calm, and logical, and his spirit will long 
continue to pervade almost every branch of 
public administration, so numerous have been 
the decisions of doubtful points, and the 
other questions of importance which under the 
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Brazilian system are referred to the Council 
of State. Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
the old statesman never laid aside his harness, 
and even on the evening before his death he 
took his usual seat within the Senate. Asa 
party man he was essentially a moderate liberal; 
but in one respect he diverged from the gen- 
eral views of the liberal party—in regard to 
slavery, he was opposed to any direct legisla- 
tion to emancipate the slaves; yet, two or 
three years ago, he liberated a considerable 
number of slaves whom he had inherited by 
his sister’s death. 

OREGON. The State of Oregon contains 
95,274 square miles of territory, extending 
850 miles in length from east to west, and 275 
miles in width from north to south. The pop- 
ulation in 1870 was 90,878, while in 1860 it 
was 52,465, and in 1850 only 13,294. 

The following is the Federal census of Ore- 
gon, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 

Baehieos sciences cpisecsiens 2, S04 nF te Series 
Benton..... 4,584 8,074 
Clackamas. ae 5.993 3,466 
CASS OR aie tad ccicteiesudonsi« 1,254 498 
Cotambiazs’s. i. S229 863 532 
1,644 445 

504 393 

6,066 8,203 

QOSISAOIy Grad sctee 

4,778 8,736 

1,204 1,623 

6,426 4,780 

8,717 6,772 

9,966 7,088 

11,510 4,150 

4,700 8,625 

408 95 

2,916 1,250 

Union’ ATER RTS Riss oS Q.BS22, Leeks 
2,509 1,689 

4.261 2,801 

5,012 8,245 

90,922 52,465 


Portland, the principal city, has 8,293 in- 
habitants. 

The State is known to have considerable 
mineral wealth, though it has thus far not 
been developed except in a few localities. 
Gold-mining operations have been carried on 
to some extent for several years, and valuable 
deposits of coal have been discovered at Coos 
Bay. Thesoil and climate are well adapted to 
agricultural industry, and salmon and other 
fisheries are of considerable value. The fol- 
lowing figures, indicating the agricultural ca- 
pacity of the State with its present working 
power, are taken from the latest. authentic re- 
ports, those of 1869: 


Value. 


PRODUCTS. Acres. Bushels, 

BWV OAs oatercicraleiaiaierciera 92,105 1,750,000 | $1,500,000 
DRY GAs chicas 6 Sano 17 5,200 5,200 
ODateinsyprrasesont oe 11,904 500,000 270,000 
Buckwheat......... 8,000 6,000 

OID, view dee seen a 5,714 200,000 160,000 
Bavleyisstibrs-++ cep 5,714 200,000 120,000 
Potatoes.,... Wate 3,846 500,000 300,000 


There were also 75,000 tons of hay raised, 
valued at $637,500. The entire value of do- 
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mestic animals was $7,946,255. Their num- 
bers were as follows: horses, 49,800; mules 
and asses, 1,560; milch-cows, 79,312; sheep, 
101,960; swine, 112,700; young cattle, 140,- 
500. Cheese was produced to the amount of 
105,379 pounds, and butter 1,000,159 pounds, 

A railroad has been constructed from Salem, 
the capital of the State, to Portland, which is 
its principal commercial emporium, a work 
which will be of great importance to the de- 
velopment of the interior. : 

The Democrats of Oregon héld their con- 
vention on the 25th of March, and nominated 
L. F. Grover for Governor, and Joseph H. 
Slater for member of Congress, In their reso- 
lutions they declared that the amount of the 
national debt has been increased more than 
twofold by the illegal manner in which it was 
created ; that there is neither justice nor wis- 
dom in the repeated payment of the principal 
by the continued payment of interest; and 
that there should be an equitable adjustment 
of the debt. The other resolutions embody 
protests against the tyranny of the military 
and the importation of Chinamen, and declare 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
ought to be rescinded. 

The Republican Convention was held at 
Portland, on the 7th of April. Joel Palmer 
was nominated for Governor, and J. S. Wilson 
for member of Congress. The platform 
adopted approves of the policy of the Admin- 
istration, and declares that no repudiation of 
the public debt can be tolerated in public places ; 
denounces all forms of repudiation, opposes any 
changes in the naturalization laws so as to in- 
clude Chinese suffrage, and recommends uni- 
versal amnesty. ‘ 

The election occurred on the 6th of June, 
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and resulted in the choice of the Democratic 
candidates. 
was 22,821, of which Grover received 11,726, 


ane Palmer 11,095, making the majority of the © 
Slater’s majority for Congress — 


former 631. 
was 8438. The other State officers elected 


were—Secretary of State, 8. F. Chadwick ; — 


Treasurer, L. Fleischner; Publie Printer, T. 
Patterson—all Democrats. The Legislature 
has a majority of Democrats in both branches. 
The Legislature, which holds its sessions bien- 
nially, met at Salem on the second Wednesday 
in September. In his inaugural address the 
Governor favored immigration from European 
countries, deprecated the influx of laborers 
from China, on the ground that their lan- 
guage, manners, and habits of life, are so di- 
verse from those of the native population, and 
incapable of becoming assimilated to them. 
He also characterized the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution as an unwarrant- 
able invasion upon the fundamental principles 
of that instrument, and suggested the propri- 
ety of calling a convention of the States to 
restore it to its former condition. . 

The Legislature rejected the fifteenth amend- 
ment, with the declaration that the United 
States has no authority to interfere with the 
conditions of suffrage within the boundaries of 
Oregon, without her consent, and that the na- 
tional Legislature had sought “by means of 
an arbitrary majority of votes, acquired by 
the power of the bayonet, to force upon the 
several States the so-called fifteenth amend- 
ment in direct violation of the terms under 
which the State of Oregon was admitted into 
their sisterhood of States.” A resolution was 
also adopted protesting against the treaty with 
China, and requesting its abrogation. 
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PANSLAVISM. Panslavism is the name 
given to a movement which contemplates 
bringing into a peculiar, compact, social, and 
political organization all the people of the 
Slavic stock who live in that part of Eastern 
Europe which is bounded by the North Sea, 
the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, the Oder 
and the Elbe, and along the valley of the 
Danube. These peoples are now existing 
under various political rules, dwelling in some 
districts as compact masses, in others scattered 
among people of other nationalities. The ulti- 
mate object of the movement is to establish a 
great Slavic empire, or confederation, of all 
the Slavic tribes in Europe and Asia. Pan- 
slavism originated as a national consequence 
of the erection of the Russian Empire, and its 
growth in the West of Europe, by which its 
people were mainly active participants in his- 
torical events where they had before been only 
passive spectators. It manifested itself first in 
literature, Russian writers studied to speak 


of the Slavic world as a collective nation. In 
1848 the movement for Slavic nationality began 
to make itself felt to the extreme borders of 
Southeastern and Eastern Europe. It obtained 
expression in the Slavic Congress which met 
in June of that year, and established, as objec- 
tive points, community of trade between the 
Slavic peoples, a constant and close assimilation 
of the Slavic stocks in art and literature, the 
removal of the rule of foreign nations over 
Slavic peoples, the establishment of the fed- 
erative principle in Austria, the erection of an 
offensive and defensive league among all the 
Slaves, and held particularly in view the 
reconciliation of Russia and Poland. Similar 
aspirations were expressed at the Slavic Con- 
gress in Moscow in 1867. The Panslavistic 
idealists overlook the fact that it is only in 
Russia that the Slavic people live united in a 
compact mass, while three-eighths of the race 
dwell in districts which have no, territorial 
connection with that empire, or form part of 
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populations made up largely of other peoples. 
The Poles, Little-Russians, Czechs, Vindes, 
Croats, Sloventzi, Serbs, and Bulgarians, are 
thus situated. The establishment of a Slavic 
state or union inyolves the disruption or de- 
struction, by a war of conquest, of all the 
States of Southern and Eastern Europe. In 
case the attempt should be made, Northern 
Europe, united and aided by its immense supe- 
riority in culture, would not fail to overcome 
the rude and unassimilated Slavic masses. 
Notwithstanding certain traits of resemblance, 
the several Slavic stocks differ very materially 
in language, sympathies, customs, and tradi- 
tions. Harmony in religion is also wanting 
among them; not quite two-thirds of them 
are of the Greek religion, the other third being 
attached to Catholicism, to Protestantism, and 
even to Mohammedanism. The strongest and 
predominant Slavic stock are the Great-Rus- 
sians, or Muscovites, numbering about 40,000,- 
000. Some recent historians and ethnographers 
(Drschinski and Henry Martin) deny that these 
are to be reckoned among the Slavi, or are of 
the Aryan race at all, and maintain that they 
are in part of Finnish, in part of Turanian de- 
scent. They are distinguished from the Slavi, 
as these writers hold, by marked differences in 
popular spirit, in sympathy, and in social 
organization, particularly in the want of indi- 
viduality, and these differences have not di- 
minished in the course of the century. If this 
view is correct, the idea of Panslavism must 
prove totally fallacious. It would practically 
denote nothing less than the demand that the 
Musecovite should not only exercise a primacy 
and supremacy over the other Slavic stocks, 
but that they should suffer themselves to be 
absorbed in it as the most numerous and most 
homogeneous branch of the race, receiving 
from it language, religion, and social and po- 
litical systems. 

The Russian Government has never publicly 
recognized the idea of Panslavism. On the 
other hand, it has shown, in its enterprises 
against. the Poles, the Little-Russians, and the 
White-Russians, that it does not intend to 
accord to these nationalities parity of consid- 
eration with the Great-Russians, or Muscovites, 
but that its only thought is to Russianize them, 

-and that not by means of a superior intelli- 
gence, but by a very rude and despotic con- 
straint. It uses Panslavism to advance its 
political plans and views, and to render the 
other Slavonic stocks convenient instruments 
for keeping the neighboring states in a dis- 
turbed condition, and for weakening them. 

Panslavism deserves to be regarded as more 
than a threat: itis areality. It is more of a 
defensive, negative, than of a positive, con- 
structive nature. In Russia it is the expression 
of the thirst for aggrandizement, which is in- 
nate in the Great and Little Russians as well 
as in the White-Russians in Lithuania and 


Volhynia, and it instinctively strives after the, 


extension of the Russian Empire to the heart 
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of Europe, and the acquisition of a large mari- 
time tract, in order to come in close contact 
with the more highly-civilized peoples of 
Western Europe, whose influence the Russians 
perceive they need, to aid them in liberalizing 
and making more active their half-Asiatic in- 
stitutions, Except as to the functions of the 
Ozar, there is nothing specifically national in 
the social or political system of the Russians. 
The idea of Panslayism was started by the 
Russians for the purpose of conciliating the 
Poles. They regard them as their most hated 
enemies, and would not consent to the restora- 
tion of an independent Polish kingdom, because 
it would cut them off from the mouths of the 
rivers, and from the seaports, and reduce 
Russia to an Asiatic inland power. The Rus- 
sians succeeded, indeed, in outwardly subject- 
ing the Poles, but they possess only a feeble 
talent for national reconstruction, and on this 
account would not be able to Russianize them, 
unless Russia could exhibit a spiritual supe- 
riority, a higher degree of culture, than Poland. 
There would remain then nothing but the out- 
ward domination over the Poles, which, not- 
withstanding the Polish nation has probably 
forever outlived its existence as astate, involves 
the consequence of frequent convulsive efforts 
of reaction against political and religious op- 
pression. Europe has no longer any interest 
in the resurrection of the Polish kingdom. It 
would bring with it too many difficult political 
complications, not only for Russia, but also for 
Prussia (on account of the Polish province of 
Posen, and the only half-Germanized province 
of West Prussia) and Austria, while the Poles 
would not be able to give assurance that they 
would form an effective barrier against Russia. 

While the Poles reject the idea of Panslav- 
ism as that of the political lordship of their 
oppressors, the doctrine has found more rec- 
ognition among the Slavyi under Austrian and 
Turkish rule. With the Austrian Southern 
Slavi and Czechs this was a consequence of 


‘the absolute character of the bureaucratic ad- 


ministration which used the nationalities prin- 
cipally as the instrument of its levelling policy. 
By its oppression it has awakened in them an 
inclination partly natural, and partly sustained 
by artful means toward peoples of the same 
race, although religious differences, the want 
of an independent economic existence of 
their own, and the bonds of habitual inter- 
course with these peoples, were great obstacles. 
While the Czech, whose enlightenment is all 
the result of German culture, dreams of the 
restoration of a Czech kingdom, and of the 
crown of Wenceslaus, his vision is opposed by 
the presence of a numerous German popula- 
tion, which prevents the victory of the Slavi 
element, and by the military and political inter- 
ests of Germany, which does not permit the 
erection of a Slavi outpost in its own interior. 
It remains to be observed what influence the in- 
troduction of the constitutional principle in Aus- 
tria, and the development of liberal elements in 
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connection with the extension of the autonomy 
of the several departments and systems, will 
exercise upon the Austrian Slavi, and whether, 
on the other hand, the Magyars will know how 
to so do justice as to conciliate and win under 
their banner the different nationalities which 
live with them. Of themselves, the Magyars— 
who between 1528 and 1681 were almost over- 
come by the Turks, and were delivered only 
by the aid of the Germans and Poles—are too 
weak to form an effective protection for Eu- 
rope against the East. It is the office of Aus- 
tria to form and maintain such a protection, 
and present a nucleus around which the scat- 
tered populations of the Lower Danube may 
rally. For this reason, on the other hand, the 
preservation of the Austrian Empire is often 
regarded as a European question. 

The Panslavic idea has made much progress 
in the south-Slayvic lands belonging to Turkey. 
The people in these regions are of the Chris- 
tian religion. As trade relations with West- 
ern Europe are more developed, and European 
culture is more impressed upon them, the de- 
sire increases to be freed from the Turkish 
yoke. The conception entertained by Euro- 
pean diplomacy, that the Turks may become 
civilized, or may be induced to govern their 
possessions after the models of Western civil- 
ization, is achimera. Their possession of those 
lands was never lawful; the desire of the in- 
habitants of the countries to be free from their 
domination and enjoy independence is a just 
one. It isthe right of the hardly oppressed 
against the oppressor. The interest which the 
European powers have taken, since Greece was 
freed, in the preservation of Turkey, has its 
foundation in rival jealousies, in consequence 
of which no power will permit another to 
have exclusive possession of the country, and 
in disagreements about the division of the Ot- 
toman empire, each power bespeaking the best 
part for itself. They have, therefore, exerted 
themselves for the upholding of the status quo, 
and have thereby placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to the aspirations of the Christian Sla- 
vi for freedom, which have found sympathy 
and support only in Russia. This attitude of 
Russia has, therefore, caused these people to 
gravitate more toward Russia, and to show 
themselves more accessible to Panslavistic ten- 
dencies, while the other powers, especially 
Austria, their nearest neighbor, have mani- 
fested more friendship for Turkey than for the 
natural heirs of Turkey. But the South Slavi 
lack the specific national momentum, the simi- 
larity of social institutions, and the material 
economical interests, which should attract 
them to Russia. The religious principle by 
far outweighs the national, and it is religious 
pressure which gives them the elasticity they 
need for national and political regeneration. 
Whether Russia, if it should extend its domin- 
10n over the Danubian countries, would not be 
weakened rather than strengthened, is a 
thought which Cobden suggested several years 
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ago (‘ Russia,” 1836). Forcible seizures, as 
a rule, harm the aggressor more than they 
benefit him. The annexation of non-homo- 
geneous elements haying dissevered interests 
is likely to result in an increase of the cen- 
trifugal with a corresponding lessening of the 
concentrative force, 

PARAGUAY, a republic in South America. 
The last President of the republic, General 
Francisco Solano Lopez, fell in a battle against 
the Brazilians, on the Aquidaban, on March 1, 
1870. The Vice-President, Sanchez, was made 
prisoner during the engagement. The rem- 
nant of the army of Paraguay was either an- 
nihilated or dispersed, and the country fell 
virtually into the hands of the allies. The 
provisional government, established by the 
allies at Asuncion, on August 15, 1869, was 
composed of O. Laizaga, OC. A. Rivarola, and 
J. D. de Bedoya, This government has not, 
however, been recognized by any of the for- 
eign powers. The representatives of the allies 
at Asuncion were therefore anxious to order a 
general election throughout the country, and 
to let the people decide on their future form 
of government and a new administration. It 
is thought that the statistical reports of the 
area and population of Paraguay have been 
considerably changed by the recent destruc- 
tive war. The territory of the republic has been 
to a large extent devastated, and its boundary- 
lines may be essentially modified. The popu- 
lation, which was estimated at 1,300,000 in 
1857, is said to have been largely reduced. 

During the month of January, several en- 
gagements of minor importance took place 
between the remnant of the forces of Lopez 
and detachments of the allied armies. Lonez 
retreated to Panadero, where he encamped 
with about 1,500 men, the only remainder of 
his once powerful army. When compelled to 
leave the latter place in consequence of the 
total exhaustion of supplies, he abandoned all 
his sick and the majority of the women, hid 
away the heavy cannon which he could not 
remove, and marched northward along the 
east side of the mountains of Maracayun. As 


soon as a report of this movement reached * 


General Camara, he at once surmised that 
Lopez’s aim was to reach the abandoned Bra- 
zilian village and fort of Dourados, in Matto. 
Grosso, where some cattle could be obtained. 
Dourados lay about 150 miles to the north 
of Panadero, and about 250 from Concepcion. 
General Camara, with some 1,500 cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, determined to set out 
with forced marches along the diagonal route 
to Dourados, while a similar force, to set out 
later, was to strike the bush-road, which Lopez 
was moving along, and to keep close behind 
him, harassing his rear, but avoiding an en- 
gagement, so that, when Lopez would reach 
Dourados, both the Brazilian corps would be 
close to him, and could strike a decisive blow 
with superior numbers. Accordingly, General 
Camara marched northward toward the Para- 
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guayan fort of Bella Vista, on the frontier, oc- 
cupied by a Brazilian brigade, placed there to 
guard the Apa country, which he purposed to 
unite with his, and take on to Dourados. 
However, when not far from Bella Vista, he 
got word from the commander there that 
Lopez had not continued on the road to Dou- 
rados, but had left it and turned to the west to 
occupy an excellent camping-ground in the 
middle of the mountains, on the south side of 
the Aquidaban, just within Paraguayan terri- 
tory. Only two roads from it existed, one 
running west and north to Dourados, which, 
for a long distance, was cut through the bush, 
impenetrable, like all South American bush. 
After fifty or sixty miles, the bush-road di- 
vided, one fork going to Dourados and the 
other to Panadero. The other outlet led in 
the opposite direction. Camara then changed 
his plans; he ordered the brigade at Bella 
Vista to march with all speed to Dourados, get 
into the track there, and hurry down to occu- 
py the fork of the road and shut the outlet 
at that side, while he himself hastened by 
forced marches to shut up the outlet at the 
other side, to the northwest of the Aquidaban, 
north of which river Camara then was. On 
this march Camara learned from a deserter 
that his march from Concepcion was totally 
unknown to Lopez, and that he believed him- 
self free from attack for some time. Camara 
then determined to push on with a small body, 
in the hope of surprising Lopez before he an- 
ticipated any danger. Three days’ march 
brought him to the mouth of the outlet, and 
Lopez was shut up at that side. In front of 
Lopez was the Aquidaban, and about three 
miles before it was the Taquara. At the first 
river four cannon were planted to defend the 
crossing at the ford leading to the camp; at 
the Taquara ford were two cannon and about 
twelve men, as an outpost. Some Brazilian 
cavalry succeeded in crossing the Taquara 
during the night, and, at daybreak, charged on 
the outpost, securing the cannon before they 
could be fired. An ambush, placed in the 
bush-road between Lopez’s camp and the cap- 
tured outpost, secured an officer, who gave 
valuable information. One or two men of the 
party escaped the ambush and hurried back to 
Lopez. Camara hastened to attack; his in- 
fantry deployed upon the bank of the Aquida- 
ban, and opened on the artillery on the other 
side; the cavalry and infantry charged across 
the river, captured the cannon, routed a force 
arriving too late to reénforce the defence, and, 
with the lancers in front, debouched upon the 
open ground where Lopez’s tents were pitched, 
and a force of about four hundred men drawn 
up in colamn, himself at the head. According 
to instructions, the lancers divided and swept 
round past the column to occupy the mouth of 
the bush-road and close the trap, and, while 
the Brazilian carbineers (Spencer carbines) 
formed as they emerged from the road from 
the ford to the camp, the commander of the 
Vou, x.—39 A 
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attacking troops, with his staff and a few cay: 
alry, charged to engage the column and pre- 
vent Lopez escaping. It was a bold and a 
dangerous act, but the carbineers came on in 
line, enveloped the column, pouring their ter- 
rible fire into it, and especially on the part 
where Lopez was. The starved and poorly- 
armed Paraguayans could do nothing against 
such a fire. The slaughter was frightful, and 
in a few minutes it was a sawe qui peut. 
Lopez, with his staff and a few of his body- 
guard, made for the bush, followed by the 
party of Brazilian officers and cavalry who 
had devoted themselves to his pursuit. In his 
flight he was wounded by a corporal of cav- 
alry, and his protectors were cut down almost 
to a man. When he reached the stream be- 
yond which was the thicket, he threw himself 
from his horse, waded it, but was so exhausted 
that he fell half-fainting on the opposite bank. 
There the Brazilian general summoned him to 
surrender, and, on his striking with his sword, 
ordered him to be disarmed, which was scarce- 
ly done when Lopez died. 

A provisional treaty was concluded between 
the allies and the temporary government of 
Paraguay, at Asuncion, under date of June 
20th. It declared peace restored between the 
allies and Paraguay, and opened the Upper 
Parana and the Paraguay within the limits of 
the republic to the merchant and war vessels 
of the allies, free of all burdens and obstacles. 
The allies promised to abstain from all inter- 
ference in the elections and in the organization 
of a permanent government. The provisional 
government promised that the election should 
take place within three months from the date 
of the treaty. If this was not done, the allied 
governments would come to an understanding 
as to what to do in regard to the making of a 
definite treaty of peace. If allied troops were 
left in Paraguay, they were not to be subject 
in any way to the Paraguayan Government, 
but measures should be taken to avoid their 
presence having any influence on the election. 

On the 80th of June the provisional goy- 
ernment obtained the aid of Brazilian forces to 
guard Asuncion, as trouble was anticipated 
from the party in opposition. A fearful riot 
broke out at the capital, but was finally sup- 
pressed by the Government. The latter, with 
the aid of the Chamber of Deputies, was hast- 
ening the framing of a new national charter, 
and the election of a new government. The 
Assembly passed, after considerable debate, a 
bill granting religious freedom. The country 
was fast settling into order and comparative 
prosperity, although the exodus of foreigners 
and foreign capital continued. As these were 
the main sources of wealth for. the country, 
the Government was anxious to stay their 
flight by allaying their fears of a revolutionary 
outbreak previous to the election. Although 
the excitement was very great, the election, 
which took place on December 10th, passed 
off quietly, and resulted in the choice of O. A.. 
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Rivarola for President, and OCuyo Miltos as 
Vice-President. The Cabinet appointed con- 
sisted of: Miguel Palacio, Foreign Affairs and 
State; Rufino Fahodda, Interior; J. B. Gil, 
Treasury ; Salvador Jovellano, War and Navy; 
José M. Collar, Public Instruction and Wor- 
ship. 

‘K new constitution was also adopted, which 
provides for freedom of worship, the encour- 
agement of immigration, and the protection 
of immigrants, and for the summary punish- 
ment of any one who may attempt in the 
future to make himself dictator. 

The Indians on the river Paraguay were 
committing all sorts of depredations. They 
attacked several river-craft, among which was 
an Italian sloop, containing ten persons, slaugh- 
tering the men and burning the vessel. 

PAUL, José Jesus, a Venezuelan statesman, 
born at Oaracas, Venezuela, in 1825; died at 
Washington, D. ©., March 7, 1870. He was 
the son of an eminent lawyer, who was for 
many years Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Oourt; was himself educated for that profes- 
sion, and held the position of judge when he 
was chosen Secretary to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was soon after elected to a 
seat in the House, which, however, he did not 
take, as he was appointed Minister of the In- 
terior in President Tovar’s Cabinet. When the 
revolution drove Tovar out of power, and 
placed Falcon at the head of the Government, 
Sefior Paul retired for a time to agricultural 
pursuits, but his active mind would not allow 
him to rest, and, believing the people to be 
ready for a change, he visited the different 
States, conferring with the leading men, and 
advised them to rise and overthrow President 
Falcon. Those who dissented he succeeded in 
winning to his views, and the seed thus sown 
by him soon reached fruition in the revolution 
which resulted in the downfall of Falcon. 
Monagas, the present President, then came into 
power, and Sefior Paul was appointed to a 
judgeship, in which position he acquitted hime 
self ably, until his appointment as minster to 
the United States. Sefior Paul was a man of 
great firmness and extraordinary ability. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The session of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania opened on the 18th 
of January. That body was engaged in con- 
sidering many subjects not of general im- 
portance, but nevertheless passed some valu- 
able bills; among the principal/of which 
were the following: one providing “that 
whensoever any husband, from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or other cause whatsoever, shall for 
two successive years desert his wife, or neglect 
or refuse to live with her and provide for her, 
she shall, as to every species and description of 
property, whether real, personal, or mixed, 
owned by, or belonging to her, have all the 
rights and privileges of femme sole, to purchase 
or sell and convey the same, as if she were sole 
and unmarried ;” and “that it shall be lawful 
for any married Woman, as aforesaid, to sue and 
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be sued in her own name upon all such contracts 
as aforesaid, heretofore made or to be made, 
and to sue in her own name her husband, to 
recover the possession of her real estate, or the 


value thereof, as if she were sole and unmar- — 


ried.” 

Another, which passed without debate, pro- 
vides “that all proceedings in partition of 
the real estate of intestates, heretofore had in 
any court of the Commonwealth having juris- 
diction of such proceedings, shall be yalid to 
all intents and purposes, if the writs, rules, and 
notices required by law shall have been duly 
issued and served upon, or service shall have 
been accepted by, such person or persons as the 
court shall have directed notice of the inquest 
to be served upon; and if any person entitled, 
having elected to take land at the valuation 
fixed by the inquest, shall have entered into a 
recognizance in the name of the person or 
persons, so as aforesaid designated by the court, 
to secure to the other owners their distributive 
shares, his title to the said land shall be as 
good and indefeasible as if the recognizance 
and all the proceedings had been legal and 
regular, and all writs, rules, and notices had 
been personally served upon all parties in in- 
terest, and their legal representatives.” 

Another act allowed husband and wife to 
be witnesses on their own behalf in divorce 
cases where personal service of the subpcena 
is made on the opposite party, or said party 
appears or defends, 

The Avondale disaster (see vol. 1869, pp. 566) 
led to the passage of an act providing for the 
safety and health of persons employed in coal- 
mines; and also to one incorporating “The 
Avondale Relief Association,” which provides 
that the Corporation shall be represented by 
13 trustees, who were empowered to invest the 
money contributed for the sufferers, which fund, 
on March 28th, including contributions and in- 
terest on investments, had amounted to $140,- 
794.61. The trustees receive no compensation, 
and all property held by this board is exempt 
from State or county tax. 

An important measure was passed, entitled 
“An act to allow writs of error in cases of 
murder and involuntary manslaughter.” The 
first section provides that a writ of error “ shall 
be of right, and may be sued out upon the oath 
of the defendant or defendants, as in etvil case.” 
The second section makes it the duty of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, in all such cases, 
to review both the law and the evidence. This 
law was vetoed by Governor Geary, and dis- 
approved by the Supreme Court of the State, 
as its effect would be to change the whole doc- 
trine of the criminal law, and give too wide a 
legal license to the guilty. It was intended to 
apply to the case of Dr. Paul Scheeppe and 
similar cases, and, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions to it, was again debated at length, and 
finally passed, 

Another act also became a law, which by its 
provisions will stimulate investments and skill 
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and industry in almost every branch of trade 
_ and manufactures, by exempting capital from 
liabilities which heretofore have acted as a 
restraint on investments. 

it provides “that from and after the pas- 
sage of the act it shall be lawful for any person 
or persons to loan money to any individual, 
firm, association, or corporation, doing business 
in the State, upon agreement to receive ashare 
of the profits of such business as compensation 
for the money so loaned in lieu of interest; 
and such agreement or the reception of profits 
under such agreement shall not render the per- 
son or persons making such loans liable as a 
¢o-partner in such business to other creditors 
of such individual, firm, association, or cor- 
poration, except as to the money so loaned.” 

The civil code of this State was this year 
revised by commissioners, and systematically 
arranged in a volume of less than 300 pages. 
It adheres in the main to the text of existing 
laws, with oceasional changes to meet present 
demands, and additional provisions required 
by the changes of the day. 

The Supreme Court, during its session in 
Philadelphia, announced some important opin- 
ions. One, exciting the most interest, was the 
case of the Credit Mobilier of America vs. The 
Commonwealth. 

The Credit Mobilier is said to have been 
incorporated a few years ago under the name 
of the Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency.. The Penn- 
sylvania Fiscal Agency in reality was another 
corporation which sold out its charter to the 
Credit Mobilier, and the name was soon after 
changed to that by which the Credit Mobilier 
of America corporation is known. By the 
law of Pennsylvania they were bound to pay 
to the Commonwealth one-half a mill on every 
dollar of capital stock for each one per cent. 
of dividends; which they did to within about 
two years. Then they failed to make returns, 
and the Commonwealth, as a last resort, was 
compelled to make a settlement from the most 
reliable data it could obtain. After this was 
done, it was ascertained the Credit Mobilier 
had made the enormous profit in one year of 
over $9,600,000. The settlement was made out 
on the information obtained, and the corpora- 
tion clerk in the Auditor-General’s office found 
that the great corporation, which had failed 
to make returns, was indebted to the Common- 
wealth, on account of taxes and for violation of 
law in not making returns in the sum of $529,- 
546. Suit was brought for its recovery, when 
the Credit Mobilier claimed that the profits were 
not received by the corporation as a corporation. 
By a queer transposition, however, they re- 
ceived them as stockholders. The Common- 
wealth held in the trial that, if corporations 
were allowed to thus change the method of re- 
ceiving their profits at pleasure, all corporations 
could thus act, and the result would be that after 
a while the income of the State from this source 
would be comparatively nothing. The de- 
fendants, on the other hand, alleged that the 
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course pursued by the corporation was made 
necessary, not because they wanted to defraud 
the Commonwealth, but on account of various 
other matters, driving them to take the course 
they did in order to save what the stockhold- 
ers of the Credit Mobilier had already invested. 
The cause was argued with decided ability on 
both sides, and judgment was entered in the 
court below (Dauphin County) in favor of the 
Commonwealth, the sum due, however, being 
reduced a little over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision. 

After an investigation of fifteen months the 
Supreme Court also decided that the Republi- 
can candidates for county officers and District 
Attorney for Philadelphia were legally elected 
in 1868, by which decision these officials were 
installed in their respective positions. 

It was announced in July that the opposi- 
tion to the legal-tender decision of the Supreme 
Court was at an end. All the railroad com- 
panies, whose offices are in Philadelphia, paid 
the half-year’s interest, then maturing, on all 
their debts created before the passage of the 
Legal-tender Act in 1862, in coin or its equiva- 
lent. This proper acquiescence in the decis- 
ion of the court, at this time, upon the maturity 
of the large July interest of strong corpora- 
tions, well able to prolong a contest, indicated 
an abandonment of the threatened attempt to 
procure a reversal. 

An important convention of delegates, from 
the ‘‘minority Republican counties of Pennsyl- 
vania,” met at Reading in September. <A large 
number of counties were represented, and the 
following resolutions relative to minority rep- 
resentation in legislative bodies were adopted : 

Resolved, That the practice which has grown up in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of submitting all 
matters of local legislation to the exclusive control 
of local representatives, has practically placed the 
local political and business interests of minority con- 
stituencies, requiring legislation, at the mercy of ma- 
jority local representatives, and has offered such a 
continued series of wrongs and petty oppressions as 
loudly calls for reform. 

Resolwed, That we can conceive of no other remed. 
for such wrong and oppression except a system whic 
will secure to each local minority, as near as can be, 
its proportional share of local representation. 

Resolved, That such minority representation will 
not only remedy the wrongs of which we more es- 
pecially complain, but will also tend to lessen unjust 
and illiberal partisanship, and to promote greater 
purity in legislation. 

Resolved, That a fair and proportionate represen- 
tation of minorities by districts 1s not only just, but 
is in accord with the spirit of all our State political 
systems, which provide for the election of legislators 
by districts, in order to protect the minority at large 
from the unjust domination of the majority, as well 
as to guard the interests of localities, and which we 

ropose to supplement by placing the local minority 
Peron the reach of the unjust domination of the 
local majority. 

Resolwed, That in view of the taking of the census, 
and the approaching legislative reapportionment of 
the State, we recommend the passage of acts of As- 
sembly by the next Legislature, embodying the prin- 
ciples of minority representation in reference to 
boards of county commissioners, directors of the 
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poor, and county auditors, as well as township and 
other officers. 

Resolved, That we recommend the passage of an 
act of Assembly providing for a constitutional con- 
vention, to be composed of members elected on the 
principle, and to atl convention, in making the many 
constitutional reforms so loudly demanded for years, 
we respectfully recommend that the principles of mi- 
nority representation be embodied in a new constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 

Colored voters have been duly registered 
and enrolled in all the counties of the State, 
according to the provision of the national Con- 
stitution. 

At the end of the year the State Treasury 
was in a satisfactory condition. All demands 
upon it for expenses had been paid, and the 
public debt materially reduced, while so much 
confidence had been inspired in the securities 
of the Commonwealth as to cause them to 
command the highest premiums in the market. 
The receipts into the Treasury during the year 
ending November 30th were $7,737,465.73. 
The disbursements, including expenses, loans, 
etc., redeemed, with interest on loans, was $6,- 
434,522.91; and the balance on hand at the 
close of the fiscal year was $1,302,942.82. The 
public debt was also reduced from $32,814,- 
540.95 to $31,111,661.90. Of this decreased 
amount, $1,602,321.31 was redeemed by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and 
$100,537.74 by the Treasurer. Of the re- 
maining public debt, all but $113,961.57 of un- 
funded debt is funded over-due loans, amount- 
ing to $30,997,700.33. The loans fall due in 
the following succession—funded debt—viz. : 


Amount of over-due loans................05 707,050 33 
“payable, 1871, interest 6 percent.. 2,769,250 00 
8 PAS TQ a 6 be -- 4,731,300 00 
by Sp S12 pon eT ss ni 92,850 00 
f Ke 1877, os 6 <i: -. 390,550 00 
te sg 1877, 4 5 es -. 8,577,700 00 
se bh 1878, ss 5 te 5,000 
be 4“ 1879. ‘ 6 4 000 
¢ s 1882, x 5 Lis 1,138,950 00 
Me RR 1882, rs 4} at #3 112,000 00 
} Ho OBB aot atteris6 ft -. 9,273,050 00 
TOLAL os inn ciisse ita weenie ene $30,997,700 33 
While the unfunded debt consists of— 
Relief notes in circulation...........:ccceeess $96,382 00 


13,086 52 
4.448 


OLA eeaoteaninn tre» Saceets ota ki eee eee $113,961 57 

As nearly eight millions of the public debt 
will be due prior to July 1, 1872, Governor 
Geary recommended that the Legislature 
should authorize the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund to sell all the assets in their 
possession, and apply the proceeds té the dis- 
charge of this indebtedness; or, at the option 
of the holders, to exchange them for the out- 
standing bonds of the Commonwealth. 

The city of Philadelphia owes a larger debt 
by some millions than the State; as its total 
indebtedness on January 1, 1879, was $42,- 
401,934. 

Under the laws of the State, it is made the 
duty of commissioners of the respective counties 
to make returns to the government, of the 
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septennial enumeration of taxables, on or be- 
fore the last Tuesday in December. Not one- 
fourth of these returns had been received at 
the end of the year. 

Pennsylvania has at present 5,384 miles of 
railroads on the surface of the earth, and 500 
miles underground, in mines. 

The important question of the assumption 


of the control of the telegraph-lines, and the | 


chartering of railroad companies within the 
State by the General Government, was par- 
tially considered by the Legislature during its 
session, but no conclusive action has yet been 
taken. An act was passed and approved en- 
titled ‘* A supplement to the Milford and Mat- 
amoras Railroad Company,” one section of 
which seems to have been intended to take 
from the State and give to the company the 
$10,000 bonus paid into the Treasury annually 
by the New York and Erie Railroad under the 
act of March 28, 1846. The Governor, in order 
to guard against loss, caused the Attorney- 
General to give notice to the New York and 
Erie Railroad that this payment would be ex- 
pected by the Treasury as heretofore; and, 
regarding this passage of the act as the result 
of hasty legislation,sadvised its repeal. 

Large deposits of iron-ore have been discoy- 
ered in what is known as Black Valley, and in 
January, 1870, it was proposed to extend the 
Huntington and Broad Top Railroad from 
Mount Dallas, its present terminus, along the 
whole distance of this valley, as heavy cap- 
italists have made extensive investments in 
ore and coal-lands in the vicinity. 

An act was also passed to facilitate and se- 
cure the construction of an additional railway 
connection between the waters of the Susque- 
hanna and the great lakes, Canada and the 
Northwestern States, by extending the aid and 
credit of certain corporations to the Jersey 
Shore, Pine Creek, and Buffalo Railway, and 
other companies. This act was vetoed by the 
Governor. 

A bill was also passed authorizing railroad 
companies to lease or become lessees, and to 
make contracts with other railroad companies, 
corporations, and parties, providing, however, 
that the roads embraced in any such arrange- 
ments shall connect directly or by intervening 
lines with the roads of such companies in the 
State which enter into such lease, assignment, 
contract, and guarantee, and thus form continu- 
ous routes for the transportation of persons 
and property. The Pittsburg and Connells- 
ville Railroad is entirely exempt from this 
provision. 

Philadelphia has at last awakened to the 
consciousness of her dependence on New York 
for commercial facilities, and raised the 
amount of funds required to aid the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad in establishing a steam- 
ship line between her port and Europe. It 
has been stated that not only the necessary 
$300,000 has been subscribed, but several hun- 
dred thousands extra; and it was proposed to 
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inerease the capital stock to one million; the 
subscriptions, with the $400,000 guaranteed 
by the railroad company, reaching that 
amount. All that now remains to complete 
this valuable enterprise is, to obtain a charter 
from the Legislature. 

To the military of the State 158 volunteer 
companies were added during the year, and 
30 disbanded, which leaves 811 organized and 
active, and which are now recognized by act 
of legislation as the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. From these companies 14 regiments 
and 5 battalions have been formed... The quota 
of arms due the State was drawn from the 
General Government, and distributed: they 
consisted of 4,500 breech-loading rifle-muskets 
and accoutrements, with a proportionate sup- 
ply of ammunition. All the State military 
departments created by the war have been 
merged in that of the Adjutant-General; the 
military records of Pennsylvania are deposited 
in that department, which is also the responsi- 
ble custodian of all military property belong- 
ing to the Commonwealth. Four volumes of 
the military history of Pennsylvania, prepared 
by, authority of an act of the Legislature in 
1864, have been produced. . The fifth and last 
volume will be completed before next June. 

Upon application of the First Troop Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry to be relieved from pay- 
ment of collateral-inheritance tax, on a bequest 
of John W. Grigg, of $10,000, a consenting act 
was passed, which also removed such tax on 
all similar bequests made to advance the efli- 
ciency, drill, and discipline of this arm of the 
militia of the Commonwealth. On the 18th 
of April about 200 survivors of the five Penn- 
sylvania volunteer companies, who were the 
first citizen troops from the States who reached 
the national capital in 1861, publicly ob- 
served the ninth anniversary of that event, in 
Pottsville. 

The report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shows that there are now within 
the- State 2,002 school districts; 14,212 
schools; 2,892 graded schools; 13,100 direc- 
tors; 79 county and other superintendents; 
17,612 teachers; and 828,891 pupils. This is 
an increase over the preceding year of 31 dis- 
tricts; 276 schools; 447 graded schools; 200 
directors; 8 superintendents; 470 teachers; 
and 18,138 pupils. 

The cost of tuition for the past year was 
$3,745,475.81 ; building, purchasing, and rent- 
ing school-houses, $2,765,644.34; contingen- 
cies, $1,165,226.05; other expenditures, $95,- 
475; making a total of $7,771,761.20. _ Esti- 
mated value of school property, $15,837,183. 
Average salary of male teachers, $40.65 per 
month; length of school term, 6.06 months ; 
and the cost per month of each pupil, 98 cents, 

In addition to the above, five normal schools 
are recognized by the State. These are in- 
tended especially to instruct in the art of teach- 
ing, and to furnish suitable teachers for the 
common schools. Since their recognition, 
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12,390 students have been received into them, 
and 2,675 are now enrolled. There are 66 
professors and tutors. The libraries contain 
8,185 volumes. The buildings and grounds 
are valued at $364,667, and the furniture and 
apparatus at $75,000. 

Besides the schools that receive legislative 
support, there are in the State 601 private 
schools, seminaries, and academies, employing 
848 teachers, and haying 24,815 students. 
The estimated value of their property is $600,- 
000, and the annual amount received for tui- 
tion $380,000. There are also 18. colleges, 
with 157 professors and tutors, and 2,805 stu- 
dents enrolled. They own much valuable 
property, and their libraries number 95,000 
volumes, 

Great care is bestowed upon the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. In the report of the superin- 
tendent of these schools for the year termi- 
nating May 31, 1870, it is stated that, since 
their first organization, the whole number of 
children admitted is 5,053. And, during the 
same’ period, the discharges, including deaths, 
amount to 1,524, leaving 3,529 in the schools 
at the close of the year, of whom 2,137 are in 
“ oraded ” and 7938 in ‘primary schools,” and 
599 in ‘‘Homes.” . During the year termi- . 
nating May 81, 1871, 493 of these will be dis- 
charged on age. 

In these schools there was a balance of 
yearly expenses, over the appropriations, of 
$19,426.42; as, owing to the extreme pressure 
of suffering and indigent applicants, a larger 
number of children was admitted than was 
anticipated. 

The Agricultural College is gradually suc- 
ceeding in its objects, and the experimental 
farms, established under the supervision of the 
officers, have thus far answered expectations. 
The publication of careful observations and 
experiments, made in different parts of the 
State, with various climates and soils, will be 
beneficial to practical farmers. The Blind 
Asylum gives cheerful account of the pros- 
perity of the institution, which ministers to 
the comfort of 183 persons, who are instructed 
in various departments of useful knowledge. 
The-Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children, located 20 miles from Phila- - 
delphia, on the Philadelphia and Westchester 
Railroad, has 171 children and patients, from 
5 to 45 years of age. The report of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, made in September, calls 
attention to the deficiency of its resources to 
enable it to extend its usefulness and increase 
its efficiency. Thenumber of patients admitted 
during nine months up to date was 168; during 
the same period, 144 were discharged, and 39 
died, leaving still in the hospital, on Septem- 
ber 80th, 484. Appropriations were made to 
many charitable institutions by the Legislature. 
Of these, $20,000 was for the support of the 
Pennsylvania Lunatic Asylum; $150,000 for a 
new Insane Hospital at Danville; $2,000 for 
the Home of the Friendless at Harrisburg ; 
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$5,000 for a like institution at Wilkesbarre ; 
$23,000 for the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children at Media; $23,000 
for the House of Refuge in Philadelphia; and, 
for the same establishment in Western Penn- 
sylvyania, $25,000. 

The number of applications for pardons of 
criminals during the year was 1,240, of which 
62 were granted; the commutation of sen- 
tences for good behavior in prison, in accord- 
ance with the law of 1869, has effected fayor- 
able results in the conduct of prisoners, and 
in maintaining wholesome prison discipline, as 
has this year been exemplified. 

Considerable discontent has been manifested 
by the employment of United States troops at 
elections without the consent of the local and 
State governments; this was done at the Oc- 
tober election in Philadelphia. 

An election was held for the choice of Con- 
gressmen and members of the State Legisla- 
ture, when thirteen Republican and eleven 
Democratic members of Congress were chosen. 
The classification of the Legislature for 1871 


is as follows: 
Senate. House. Joint Ballot, 
Republicans......... 16 56 72 
Democrats.......... 17 44 61 


Dem. Majority... 1 
Rep. Majority... 12 11 

After the taking of a general census this 
year, a revision of the census of Philadelphia 
ordered by the department, to test alleged er- 
rors in the previous enumeration, gives a total of 
674,022, an increase of over sixteen thousand. 

Pennsylvania gains in population more large- 
ly than any State except Illinois, which has an 
increase of 828,265, since 1860, Pennsylvania 
comes next, 605,328, followed by Missouri, 521,- 
000, Iowa, 502,602, and New York, 490,119, 

Of the increase'in the population of 480,918 
in the western district of Pennsylvania, in the 
last decade, the greater part is in the mining 
and manufacturing regions, and at the chief 
trading centres. 

The western district of Pennsylvania, which 
comprises about two-thirds of the area of the 
State, and has always suffered in its in- 
terests on account of the lack of railways, has 
made much greater progress in that form of 
development than at any former period, and, 
great as is the net-work of railways in tho 
densely populous eastern district, it may be 
doubted whether, in the end, it will not be 
surpassed in mileage. This whole western 
district is really in the condition of some of 
the new States of the West. 

Astonishing as has been the genoral growth 
of this district, the progress of some of its 
towns is still more remarkable. Scranton, the 
centre of the Luzerne coal-field, had only 
9,223 inhabitants in the year 1860, but has 
now 35,762, and takes rank above Reading as 
the third city in the State, considering Pitts- 
burg and its suburbs together as the second 
city. Williamsport has risen from 4.253 in 
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1860, to 16,066 in 1870; and Wilkesbarre, 
which had 4,200 in 1860, has now 10,180. The 
railroads leading to these places have carried 
immigration thither from the great centres of 
Philadelphia and New York. The general re- 
sult of the present census will show Pennsyl- 
vania to haye made greater progress in her 
minor cities and towns than at any former 
period. oan 
The following is the Federal census of Penn- 
sylvania, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870, 1860. 
AGRING in. 0's turtasPtaneral scien ; 30,315 28,006 
Alfortiairy ene eaccense 262,373 178,731 
VADMISPFOR Gs isi-tors <.cjsiniesieveciaitinie 43,383 35,797 
BGO Or. o ccveatictaieisiatianp rine 86,150 29,140 
Bedford ....... Aa. Aer oR 29,635 26,735 
PUG a hvicing cern stun sree 106,701 93,818 
BIGEY ais sete sep atinn ence aate 88,051 27,829 
STROLLS | tote Cates 53,204 48,724 
Bucks........ Reema giana eistaetee 64,337 63,578 
13 000) .2) eae emer eer et ae 86,510 a) 
Camabriaitt 33 fo... Seariis Aik aie 36,569 29,155 
Cameron . osha cchh.. 0a ince 4288 fe’ = erent 
OatDONE os «gins armrechiet hen 28,144 21,033 
Oahitres.. tl toe aie sek 34,404 27,000 
Chester. .t one cse9 77,806 74,573 
GIATYON 54 o:sostras ote Pee 26,960 5988 
Clearfield: 2.0 Vo Tt 25,740 18,759 
Clinton. ..... 23,211 17,723 
Columbia 28.768 25,065 
Crawford 63,794 48,755 
Cumberland 43,912 40,093 
Dampuuires cbs stems cewele 60,736 46,756 
DGlYWatG’> oceans eeousnente 89,403 30,597 
E 48 


3,519,601 


PERSIA, a country in Asia. Shah (proper- 
ly Shah yn Shah, which means king of kings), 
Nasser-ed-Din, born in 1830; succeeded his 
father, Mohammed Shah, September 10, 1848, 


2,906,115 
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The ministry was composed as follows: Prince 
NaibosSaltenet, Minister of War; Mirza Yussof, 
Minister of Finance; Prince Ali Kuli-Mirza, 
Minister of Commerce and Public Instruction; 
Mirza-Said-Khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Gholam Hossein-Khan, Minister of Justice. 

Mr. Ronald ‘fhompson, secretary of the 
British legation at Teheran (in a report on 
the population, area, revenue, and trade of 
Persia, 1868), estimates the area of the country 
at 648,000 square miles, and the population at 
about 5,000,000, which would be somewhat 
less than eight inhabitants per square mile. 
Thompson makes the following division of the 
population: 


Hnhabitants of citiese sy ogi teste ae 1,000,000 
Turkish, Koordish, and Arabian nomads ....... 1,700,000 
Agricultural population mostly residing in vil- 

DOE Serta ce etal aiateraten ests niche sicictae cine ceoae 1,700,000 


4,400,000 

The largest cities are Tabreez, 110,000 in- 
habitants; Teheran, 85,000; Merchhed, 70,- 
C00; Ispahan, 60,000; Yezd, 40,000; Hama- 
dan, 80,000; Kerman, 30,000; Kermansha, 80,- 
000; Ummia, 80,000; Shiraz, 25,000; Cazvin, 
25,000. The Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety at Berlin (1869) contains the following di- 
vision of the population, according to nation- 
ality: Persians, 3,000,000; Turkish Tartars, 
1,000,000 ; Koords, about 400,000; Arabs, 
300,000; Toorkomanians, 125,000; Armenians, 
26,000; Nestorian Chaldees, 25,000; Jews, 
16,000. Besides there are Gipsies, Abyssinians, 
negroes from Zanzibar, Afghans, Hindoos, 
Americans, Europeans, and a few mulattoes.* 

The budget for 1868 contains the following 
statement: 

REVENUE, 


(a) In money: 1. Contributions by the various 
provinces of the empire levied by taxation... $7,650,000 


IGLOS son itn cec Sea stigia- ratecaddé Aen cs ajele'e 1,073,320 
Motals CASWAL Fae csc vialstaistn'cle'e'nj-'s"o's ees $8,728,320 

(6) In produce (barley, wheat, rice, and silk), 
WARIO CAT. cc chore ved Vials train creldigiates/o\eletstsie's’e'e'e'e'ee 1,101,680 
otaliye. cies chs vcod tte cce ieee sen « O9,020,000. 


EXPENDITURES. 
FATMYADUG Set... 1... EE. dah «ee)e\o-aisiie » sisieisieinia.e nsdie $3,500,000 
Salaries of functionaries... ..........eeseeeeeeeseees 1,500,000 
Pensions of the priesthood..........-..+--+++++ 00,0 

Private exchequer of the Shah................- 1,000,000 


ERO NOInATY expeneey. FO eae a 
Surplus to be transferred to the T'reasury of the 
oe ; 1,000,000 


TR Ota ly ooo Be te eins «cleo bee's eeisiessieionmieinie $8,500,000 


A considerable amount of the taxes never 
reaches the Treasury of the state. The pro- 
vincial governors levy taxes on all agricultural 
produce (in some cases to the extent of 25 
per cent.); they also levy taxes on all domes- 
tic animals, and collect a poll-tax and an in- 
come-tax. Taking into consideration the large 
personal revenue of these governors, it is 
evident that the contributions of the people 
must reach a much higher figure than is repre- 
sented in the above budget. To the crown 
revenue must be added the voluntary presents 


* For ecclesiastical statistics of Persia, see Asmmnican 
ANNUAL CrcLopap14 for 1868, 
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and donations of the governors and other 
functionaries, as well as the proceeds of sale 
of all confiscated property. The contributions 
in kind are used for the support of the army 
and the household of the Shah. 

No public debt has been contracted so far. 
The Treasury is said to contain $7,500,000 in 
tomans, ducats, and imperials; besides gold 
vessels to the value of $2,500,000, and crown- 
jewels estimated at $9,000,000. The army 
consisted (in 1870) of 90 regiments of regular 
infantry at 800 men each, or a total of 72,000; 
500 regular cavalry, the body-guard of the 
Shah; 5,000 artillerymen; and 200 light artil- 
lerymen on camels; making a total regular 
army of 77,700. Besides, there are about 
30,000 irregular cavalry, which can be drawn 
into the service in case of emergency. The 
Persian soldier has to serve all his lifetime, 
but he is frequently furloughed for long terms. 
The regiments correspond with the provincial 
districts from which they are recruited. 

The total imports of Persia are estimated at 
about $12,000,000; the exports at $7,000,000. 
The principal article of export is silk, while 
importation consists mostly of manufactured 
cotton goods from Great Britain. The gov- 
ernor of Astrabad made the following re- 
port to the Shah of Persia concerning the 
Toorkomanian nomad tribes on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea: 1. Jamut tribe, 8,- 
900 tents; 2. Goklan tribe, 2,550 tents; 3. Teke 
tribe, 11,960 tents. The governments of 
Afghanistan and Bokhara, which were on the 
point of hostilities in consequence of a dis- 
pute about the boundary-line between the two 
countries, finally came to a settlement of the 
question at issue, by agreeing to accept the 
river Oxus as the natural boundary. 

A. difficulty arose between the Cabinet of 
Teheran and the Sublime Porte, owing to the 
violation of the Persian frontier by Turkish 
troops, and the occupation of a disputed tract 
of land in the province of Bagdad. The mat- 
ter was submitted to the arbitration of the 
boundary commission at Bagdad, which suc- 
ceeded in bringing about an amicable settle- 
ment. 

The visit of the Shah of Persia to the Mo- 
hammedan shrines of Kerbela was an event 
in Eastern history. Nasser-ed-Din travelled 
with a suite of 15,000 servants and 8,000 
horses. The Sultan was determined not to 
remain in the background, and gave orders 
that as great a display of magnificence as pos- 
sible should be made. A grand review of 
some 30,000 men was held at Bagdad in honor 
of the Shah’s visit to that city, whither he had 
sent an embroidered shawl, tent, and a silver 
carriage, while the Sultan sent gold dinner-ser- 
vices and diamond-mounted cups and decanters, 

PERU, a republic in South America, Presi- 
dent, elected in 1868, Colonel José Balta; 
minister of the United States, General Alvin 
P. Hovey (appointed in May, 1866); Peruvian 
minister at Washington, G. M. Freyre (accredit- 
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ed June 9, 1869). Area, 510,107 square miles. 
The population, according to a recent statistical 
report published in Lima, comprised 3,374,000 
inhabitants, exclusive of the bands of Indians 
living in the Montana region. Population of 
the capital, Lima, 121,362. The budget for 
1870 fixes the revenue at $55,903,875, as fol- 
lows: 


GQOaROpN caer ds... eerie ys Lien + $40,490,625 
TRON edt Ren de OE Raich seine carvan Re 9,960,000 
DIPOCO MERE cn a con cc nee chaoncree tee 583,750 
Stamp tax..... 500,000 
Montepio* .... 225,000 
Diverse receipts. 524,500 

BIOL IGUG 05 idots sux settwekede wi vate 3,300,000 
PPORtGDPEVEDNO) 545. Arete oscccyes Fre ove 320,000 


The expenditures consisted of $17,280,006 
for the ministry of the Interior; $511,279 for 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs; $5,790,416 
for the ministry of Justice and of Public In- 
struction ; $31,516,055 for the ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce; $8,750,000 for amorti- 
zation of the debt of 1865; $18,338,453 for the 
ministry of War and Marine; altogether $77,- 
186,209, showing a deficit of $21,282,334. 
The public debt, on January 1, 1869, amounted 
to 62,225,550 soles, or $77,781,938. The army, 
in 1869, consisted of 8 battalions of infantry; 
3 regiments of cavalry ; 1 brigade of mountain- 
artillery, and 1 squadron of field-artillery— 
total about 8,000 men, under command of 
4 generals of division and 26 brigadier-gen- 
erals. These figures do not include the numer- 
ous companies of the local militia. The navy 
comprised 1 iron-clad frigate; 5 monitors; 1 
turret-ship; 1 frigate ; 1 corvette ; 2 steamers ; 
4 transports, and 6 gunboats, with 2 battalions 
of marine infantry and 8 battalions of marine 
militia. The value of the foreign commerce 
was estimated as follows: 


| Imports, Exports, 
At Callao, 1869........ $30,000,000 | — $60,000,000 
At Piscos uric id Gace | 5,000,009 
At Iquique, 2127277! 5,625,000 | 7,500,000 
otal s us tet, $35,625,000 | $72,500,000 


The principal article for export is guano; 
the shipment of guano from the port of Cal- 
lao alone, in 1869, amounted to 512,557 tons, 
valued at 20,195,146 silver piasters, Accord- 
ing to a statistical report, published in Lima, 
in 1868, the quantity of guano exported from 
February 19, 1842, until December 381, 1867, 
consisted of 7,175,194 tons, of an aggregate 
value of $218,693,625. According to a corre- 
spondence from Lima, published in the official 
journal of the French Empire (F ebruary 23, 
1870), the former littoral provinces of Loreto 
and Ica are now departments of the republic ; 
the name of the littoral province of Callao 
has been changed into that of constitutional 
province, and a new littoral province (now the 
only one) has been constituted under the name 
of Tarapaca. A new department, called Hua- 


* Montepio means the percentage retained from the 
fa of each functionary, for the creation of a pension 
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nuco (with a capital of the same name), was — 
also organized, the territorial divisions of Peru 
now consisting of 16 departments, 1 littoral 
province, and 1 constitutional province. The 


area of the republic is estimated in this report — 


at 506,578 square miles, or 3,529 square miles 

less than previously recorded. 
The movement of shipping in Peruvian 

in 1869 was as follows: 

Vessels entered, 


ports 


Tons, 


Callao....... 2,073 1,359,002 1 1,389,646 
Arica... 212 206/517 218 208/27. 
Payta,.....- 228 181,1 bu usd nea 


The merchant navy consisted, in 1861, of — 


110 sailing-vessels, of an aggregate of 24,234 
tons. The following railroads were in opera- 
tion in 1870: from Callao to Lima; from 
Lima to Chorillos; from Tacua to Arica; 
from Lima to Chancay, and from Mejia to 
Arequipa—total, 147 miles. The railroads in 
course of construction were: from Ica to 
Pisco; from Iquique to La Noria, and from 
Cerro de Pasco to the mines which fur- 
nish the material for the founderies at Pasco. 
Concessions had also been made for the con- 
struction of the following roads: from Callao 
to Bellavista; from Chancay to Huacho; from 
Eten to Herenafe ; from Malabrigo to Ascope; 
from Callao to La Oroya; from Arequipa to 
Puno; from Chorillos to Pisco, and from Pay- 
ta to Pierra. The Government had also en- 
tered into contracts with European capitalists 
for the construction of railroads from Lima to 
Pasco; from Pasco to Golo, and from Jea to 
Arequipa; the whole to be constructed under 
the chief superintendence of the Dutch en- 
gineer De Quartel. The ports of Callao, Pis- 
co, Arica, Iquique, and Truxillo, have been re- 
cently surveyed, and all necessary improve- 
ments will be made so as to afford increased 
facilities to navigation. 

During the month of March, intelligence 
reached Lima of extensive freshets in the proy- 
ince of Sambeyeque. The capital of the proy- 
ince was overflowed, and over one million dol- 
lars’ worth of property destroyed, while the 
productive rice-fields had been rendered use+ 
less for the year 1870. Altogether, the dam- 
age in the province was not less than five mill- 
ion dollars, 

The republic was steadily advancing to 
wealth and prosperity, and the general atten- 
tion was earnestly directed to public works. 
Throughout the interior, the people were en- 
grossed in agriculture, in improving the vast — 
haciendas, and in making ready for the time 
when improved communications will render 
their occupation at once more profitable and 
secure. Although unpopular at the outset, 
especially in the unruly and dangerous sections 
of the south, the administration of Colonel 
Balta has succeeded in gaining the general ap- 
probation of the people, more so than any pre- 
ceding government of the republic. The Are- 
quipa railway was completed during the sum- 
mer, facilitating the transportation of material 
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for the road from Arequipa through the great 
Indian district of Rino to Lake Titicaca, 
_The dangerous season for fevers and epi- 
demics, by which the population of Lima was 
formerly decimated almost every year, passed 
off without any appearance of sickness. This 
was mainly attributed to the great improve- 
ments in all matters pertaining to hygiene, and 
hopes were entertained that the plague might 
thus be averted in future. 

_ The rich silver-mines throughout the interior 
of the republic were attracting very general 
attention. At Cerro de Pasco, which was 
always considered as second to the deposits of 
Potosi, great. improvements had been effected, 
by means of which it was confidently expected 
that the yield of the mines, which had recently 
been all but abandoned, would increase in an 
unprecedented degree. <A railway, 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, was completed, con- 
necting the mines with the haciendas or wash- 
ing-places. Some of the old shafts, which had 
formerly yielded enormous percentages of ore, 
but for the last thirty years had been choked 
up with water, were pumped dry, and would 
soon bein working order, when it was expected 
the Cerro de Pasco would become the most 
important silver district in South America. 

The new session of Congress opened in the 
earlier part of August, when some very im- 
portant bills were presented and carried. The 
bill granting amnesty and pardon to all political 
offenders, whether in confinement or in foreign 

countries, passed both Chambers, and was im- 
mediately put into effect by the President. This 
measure went far to prove the confidence of 
the Government in the continuance of public 
tranquillity, and the futility of further attempts 
at revolution. 

The introduction of Chinese labor is becoming 

a question of much importance. For many years 
past, the great estates had been worked almost 
exclusively by coolies, but the price paid for 
them by the planters was so exorbitant, and 
the monopoly erjoyed by the company, formed 
to import the Chinese, so onerous, that a dif- 
ferent system was determined upon. A large 
number of the wealthiest planters organized 
an association with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
import this labor on their own account, and 
guaranteed to supply all that may be required 
at a rate much more reasonable than that 
hitherto demanded. No doubt can be enter- 
tained of the wisdom of this measure, and the 
numerous fertile plantations now idle for want 
of laborers will contribute their share to the 
wealth of Peru. During the last fourteen years 
more than forty-five thousand coolies were in- 
troduced into Peru, generally of the worst pos- 
sible class, working under contract for a certain 
length of time. On many occasions risings of 
these Chinese had taken place, but, although 
in some instances followed by fatal results, 
these insurrectionary movements had generally 
been suppressed without great difficulty. But 
a rising of a more dangerous character, and of 
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far greater proportions, took place in Septem- 
ber on the extensive cotton estates of Pativilca 
and Galpon, about 150 miles north of Lima. 
On these plantations nearly twelve hundred 
Chinese were employed, and in the immediate 
vicinity in the neighboring estates more than 
four thousand of the coolies were collected. 
For several months symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion had been noted among these laborers, but 
the overseers and owners, trusting to their 
authority and power, paid but little attention 
to these manifestations. Unfortunately, no 
precautions were taken against surprise. The 
Chinese, left in tranquillity, were able to mature 
their plans, and concert their programme of 
action. A favorable opportunity soon presented 
itself. An agent of the estate of Pativilca had 
arrived from Lima with a large sum of money 
destined for the payment of the laborers, and 
the purchase of cotton from the surrounding 
planters. While this person, together with the 
overseer, the physician, and several other em- 
ployés, were at supper on the night of the 4th 
of September, the dining-room doors were 
suddenly broken open, and a crowd of nearly 
two hundred coolies, armed with stakes, pick- 
axes, shovels, scythes, and every imaginable 
weapon, burst in upon the astonished whites. 
In less time than is required to narrate it the 
Chinese had murdered all of their victims save 
one, who, being wounded, fell under the table, 
and was thought to be dead. Sacking the 
house, and securing the revolvers and rifles on 
hand, the insurgents proceeded to the adjacent 
hacienda of Galpon, and there repeated the 
same barbarities. Not satisfied with killing the 
whites they encountered, the most revolting 
atrocities were practised on their dead bodies, 
and delicate women and children subjected to 
shameful and cruel torture. The number of 
the Chinese now amounted to 1,100; their 
movements appeared to be directed with some 
degree of intelligence by one who seemed to 
be hailed as chief, and, having secured all the 
money and valuables to be found in the estates, 
a larger game was attempted in the sacking of 
the little village of Barranca, about three miles 
distant. In the mean time the owner of an 
estate that lay on the road to that village was 
notified by a friendly coolie of the approach 
and designs of the marauders. Hastily placing 
his wife and family in the chapel belonging to 
the plantation, he, with another friend, strongly 
barred the doors, and received the advancing 
column with the fire of their rifles. The 
Chinese were vigorous in the attack, but, un- 
accustomed to the use of firearms, they fell 
easily before the defenders of the church. In 
less than two hours these two brave men had 
killed and wounded more than sixty of the 
assailants. So desperate, indeed, had become 
the attempts of the latter that a retreat was 
determined upon. The inhabitants had had 
time to make some slight preparations for de- 
fence. An impromptu breastwork was erected 
at the entrance to the village, and forty men, 
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well armed, were posted behind it to resist 
the assault. In a short time the Chinese, re- 
enforced to the number of two thousand, ap- 
peared in front, and actually sent their leader 
to parley with the defenders regarding surren- 
der. Hardly had he opened his mouth when 
he was killed by a well-directed rifle-ball. The 
Chinese, goaded -to madness by this loss, threw 
themselves upon the barricade. The fight for 
a few moments was hand to hand, and the 
whites suffered severely under the knives and 
weapons of their assailants. Soon, however, 
the power of gunpowder began to assert itself, 
the coolies retired to a distance, and appeared 
to be deliberating upon their future movements. 
At this juncture the brave defender of the 
church, having put his family in a place of 
safety and found several companions, appeared 
in their rear, and commenced such a vigorous 
fire upon them that in a short time all order 
was forgotten, and the insurgents were in a 
headlong flight. Telegrams had been sent to 
Lima asking for help, and on the morning of 
the 6th the prefect, with a couple of hundred 
soldiers, arrived at the scene of conflict. The 
Chinese by this time had dispersed to the 
mountains. The soldiers, after securing the 
few who could be found, started in pursuit. 
The results of this terrible tragedy were forty 
murdered among the whites, and nearly three 
hundred Chinese killed. The crops were de- 
stroyed, and the coolies, seeking refuge in the 
hills, and devastating the unprotected hamlets, 
were not only lost to their owners, but formed 
a dangerous element to peace and security. 

In the midst of these disturbances the public 
works already initiated were progressing with 
the most satisfactory activity; planters were 
increasing their estates, and property in the 
towns and villages along the lines of the roads 
to be built, before of no value, became an 
object of speculation, and commanded com- 
paratively exorbitant prices. The public lands 
were portioned out and eagerly sought for. 
With the facilities afforded by the different rail. 
ways a radical change was sure to take place 
throughout the wonderfully fertile interior, 
and, from being a consuming country, it was 
hoped that Peru in a few years would become 
productive, 

At Lima a perfect system of common and 
free schools had been adopted, by which more 
than 5,000 children, before without the means 
of education, are now instructed by competent 
teachers, 

The Government issued a decree prohibiting 
its representatives abroad from granting the 
Peruvian flag to the vessels of any nation. The 
Government accepted an offer made by Brazil, 
extending the service of her arsenals and dock. 
yards gratis to Peruvian ships-of-war, on the 
understanding that Pera would extend a like 
eee in return, when occasion presents it- 
self, 

POLLOOK, Rt. Hon, Sir Frepericr, Bart., 

we. born’ in London, September 23, 1788; 
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died in London, August 23, 1870. He was of 
Scottish extraction, studied in St. Panl’s School, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was Senior Wrangler in 1806. Having 
been called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1807, he won great success in his profession, but 
did not attain the rank of King’s Counsel till 
1827. For many years he led the Northern Cir- 
cuit, and had an extensive business in London 
and Westminster, having been retained in very 
many importantcases. In 1831 he was returned 
a member for Huntingdon, which he continued 
to represent till his elevation to the Bench in 
April, 1844, He was appointed Attorney-Gene- 
ral under the first administration of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834, and again under his second ad- 
ministration in 1841, succeeded Lord Abin- 
ger as Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
and was sworn a member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council in April, 1844. He retired from 
the Bench in June, and was created a baronet, 
July 22, 1866, Sir Frederick was the younger 
brother of the late Sir David Pollock, Chief 
Justice of Bombay, and elder brother of Gen. 
Sir George Pollock, G. C. B. and K. C.S. I. 

PORTUGAL,* a kingdom in Europe. King, 
Luiz I., born October 31, 1838; succeeded his 
brother, King Pedro V., November 11, 1861. 
Heir-apparent, his son, Carlos, born Septem- 
ber 28, 1863. A new ministry, formed Au- 
gust 31, 1870, was soon superseded, on Novem- 
ber Ist, by the following: Marquis Avila, Minis- 
ter of Public Works and President of the Coun- 
cil; Marquis Gouveia, Minister of Marine ; 
Bento, Minister of Finance; Rego, Minister of 
War ; Caryalho, Minister of Justice ; the Bishop 
of Bizeu, Minister of the Interior. W. Cum- 
back is United States minister at Lisbon. The 
former reports of the area are somewhat al- 
tered by the new survey, completed in 1869, 
by the Topographical Bureau at Lisbon, as fol- 
lows: 


g Popuratioy, Jan, eed 
PROVINCES, Py 1, 1864, Eod 
. £28 
a Males. | Females,| £55 
Minko. i¢0.... 20s... wae 2,807} 410,476 “504 954} 1.239 
Tras os Montes.......... 4,288} 184,767 iepiaee 1.009 
QTR Gs Waits oor sie ta Shere ates 9,245) 583,163) 647,998) 1.111 
Estremadura ........ 005 6,873] 409,529] 399,468] 975 - 
Alemtejons. 287.8. a6 9,416) 167,959 161,318} 960 
Algarvals... cease 1,873] 85,757 86,903) 1.013 
Total on the Peninsula.| —34,502| 1,841,551 1,988,067| 1.090 
Islands : 
AFOresz. .. sett MW. Ns 996) 111,390 136,638} 1.227 
Funchal (Madeira)... 815) 52,599} 58,165) 1.106 
Total islands....., 1,311] 163,989] 194,803 1.188 
Total in Europe...| —85,813'2,005,540|2,182,870! 1.088 
Total population males 
and females..........., 4,188,410 
Absenteds..csdeseocele.. 159,031 
4,347,441 
Temporary residents... 60,446 
_Portugal proper. ../4,286,995 


* For details concerning the marine, the imports and 
exports, movement of shipping, railroads, etc., see Amerr- 
CAN ANNUAL CycLopmpra for 1869, 
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'|Square Miles) Inhabitants. 
Colonial Possessions: 8" 
Fourteen CapeVerde Islands (1867) 1,650 67,347 
Bissao etc, in Senegambia........ 85,867 8,500 
Islands of St. Thomé and Prin-| ~’ 
CIPGHASGS RG A I ERs. 454 19,295 
» Angola, Benguela, and Mosgsa- 
Medes (18G5).3.- - cney vlgere vee nee 812,532 | 2,000,000 
Mozambique, Sofala.............. 882,692 800,000 
otal) jn Africa... .c.c<. 3,195 2. 395,142 
Ee 133,195 | 2,895,142 
Goa, Salcete, Bardez (1864)....... 1,458 474,284 
Damao, Diu, (1864). ...... 95 53,283 
Indian Archipelago....... 5,528 850,800 
China : 
APACH.O; (L868) v3.) -red asia lducxel eens 12 100,000 
PotaVin“Agion she ste %,093 | 1,477,817] 
i Wo) £2) Cro) (0) 0) (2): ee 440,288 | 3,872,959 


The two largest cities in Portugal are Lis- 
bon, with 224,063, and Oporto, with 89,194 in- 
habitants. The largest cities in the colonies 
are: Funchal, 18,161; Ponta Delgada, 15,885 ; 
Angra, 11,839; and Horta, 8,549 inhabitants. 
The revenue in the budget for 1869-70 was 
estimated at 15,616,096 milreis (one milreis= 
$1.12), and the expenditures at 21,109,960 mil- 
reis. Public debt, in June, 1868, 251,690,466 
milreis. The colonial budget for 1867-68 es- 
veer the revenue and expenditures as fol- 
ows: 


Revenue. |Expenditure.| Difference, 

Milreis. Milreis. Milreis. 

Cape Verde Islands...... 107,064 | 163,475'| 56,414 
St. Thomé and Principe.. 70,995 710,463 532 
ANIES Ona SAS Aarecondabnied 262,720 369,210 | 106,490 
Mozambique............. 124,179 178,397 54,218 
IATA ak oe onthe oleae xintcle « 460,169 | 422.692 37,477 
NCA ar ae sicigci cities vigiin ee 237,747 186,342 51,405 
TPAMONZISS. O55) 5 IRN Is 12,384 43,958 81,574 
Mo} &:) IBS ARO 1,275,258 | 1,484,587 | 159,279 


According to a decree of October 4, 1869, 
the army was to be composed of: 


PEACE F’T’G.|WAR F’TING. 

Officers.) Men, |Officers.| Men. 

18 regiments of Infantry....... 576) 15,102) 1,080) 39,672 

12 battalions of Chasseurs..... 854| 8,214) | 516] 17,760 

Total Infantry..... | 980! 23,316} 1,596) 57,432 

2 regiments of Lancers....... 56} 796 94) 1,268 
6 regiments of Chasseurs a 

Cheval tia este al 168} 2,388} 282) 3,804 

Total Cavalry........| 224] 3,184) 3876) 5,072 

1 regiment of Field Artillery... 44) 840 68} 1,389 
2 regiments of Artillery, each 
with 1 mountain battery, 

and 1 battery of reserve... 78] 2,172) 162) 3,902 

Staff of Artillery...........05.. 64)... CLC S. 

Total Axtillery.......| 186) 3,012) 294) 5,291 

Corps of Engin’rs=1 battalion. 3) 488 4; 880 

if - Stati ti 7... B8hor. eo( SOOO) e3 

Municipal Guards...... Botiiasts. ; 56] 1,709 56) 1,709 

Sanitary Service—Physicians., eee Osi maes 

1 company Sanitary Troops 3} 126 3] 126 

Total Army........++ 1,444! 31,835) 2,488’ 70,510 


The army in the colonies had a numerical 
strength of 21,411 men. 3 1p 
The length of telegraph-lines in operation in 
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1869 amounted to 1,941 miles; length of wire, 
3,070 miles; number of offices, 119; number 
of dispatches in 1868, 175,596. A concession 
for the construction of telegraphic lines be- 
tween England, Portugal, and Gibraltar, was, 
on April 4, 1870, definitely given to M. Jules 
Despecher, the representative of the Falmouth, 
Gibraltar, and Malta Telegraph Company. 

A revolutionary movement took place in the 
province of Beira, in May, 1870. In Castro- 
dairo the troops had to be called out to sup- 
press the insurrection by force of arms. Dur- 
ing the same month a political coup d'état was 
inaugurated by Marshal Saldanha against the 
Prime Minister, the Duke de Loule, in conse- 
quence of the latter’srefusal to sign the decree 
appointing Marshal Saldanha President of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of War. The 
movement was confined to the army, and its 
object was simply to compel a change in the 
ministry. The Duke de Saldanha, haying great 
influence over the troops, secured the support 
of the garrison of Lisbon, and, after storming 
the castle of St. George, marched to the royal 
palace. The governor of the palace had taken 
measures of defence, and the duke found 
troops posted and artillery in position to op- 
pose him. An attack was ordered, and some 
shots were fired, but the soldiers on both sides 
were evidently ill disposed to fight against 
each other, and, after desultory firing, they 
broke ranks and fraternized. The palace was 
left unguarded, and soldiers, volunteers, and 
some peasants who accompanied them, entered, 
displaying the popular flag, and shouting 
“ Long live the King!” ‘Long live the army 
and Saldanha!” ‘‘ Down with the ministry!” 
Though greatly excited, they committed no 
violence, and contented themselves with march- 
ing through the corridors and grounds, singing 
the national songs and uttering patriotic cries. 
The Prime Minister, the Duke de Loule, against 
whom the movement was directed, seeing the 
day was lost, tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted by the King. The victorious 
Saldanha was admitted to an audience, and 
was requested by the King to form a new Cabi- 
net, which task he consented to. undertake. 

The sessions of the Cortes were closed by 
order of Marshal Saldanha. One of the last 
acts of the session was the taking of an oath 
by all the deputies to defend the independence 
of Portugal. This action was taken because 
of the report in the public journals that Mar- 
shal Saldanha was in favor of a union with 
Spain. The Prime Minister at length officially 
stated that he would use all efforts to maintain 
Portuguese independence. 

In June, the Government decréed an amnesty 
for all political crimes and offences committed 
since the Ist of March, 1870; it also issued a 
decree abolishing the death-penalty, granted 
the right of holding political meetings, and the 
right of petition. 

‘A new session of the.Cortes was opened by 
the King on October 15th, with a speech from 
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the throne, which announced the renewal of 
diplomatic relations with Italy, temporarily 
suspended in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing between Marshal Saldanha and Marquis P. 
Oldoini, the Italian minister at the court of 
Lisbon. 

PRENTICE, Grorce Denison, an Ameri- 
can journalist, born in Preston, Oonn., Decem- 
ber 18, 1802; died in Louisville, Ky., January 
29,1870. At the age of seventeen he entered 
Brown University, whence he graduated in 
1823. Immediately after leaving college he 
entered upon the study of law, supporting him- 
self in the mean time by teaching school in 
Hartford, but never engaged in the practice of 
his profession. In 1828, having already at- 
tracted notice by the grace and piquancy of 
his style as a writer in various periodicals, 
among which was the Connecticut Mirror, of 
which he was the editor in 1825, he associated 
himself with John G. Whittier in the publica- 
tion of the New-England Weekly Review, a 
journal then widely popular, and remained as 
one ofthe editors for about two years; at the 
end of which time, he removed to Louisville, 
Ky., and engaged as a writer for the Lowisville 
Journal. In 1831 he became chief editor of 
that paper, which under his charge rose to be 
the leading journal of the West. Its gracefully- 
written editorials, its spicy paragraphs, in 
which the topics of the day were epigramma- 
tized, its keen, cutting sarcasm, its wit and 
satire which cropped out in every line, made 
it peculiarly popular among all classes of peo- 
ple. For many years the Journal was the 
principal advocate, in that region, of the policy 
of the Whig party, and, during the stormy pe- 
riod of our political history preceding the 
late war, it maintained with unflinching cour- 
age and untiring zeal the cause of the Union 
against the secessionists. When South Carolina 
seceded, Prentice boldly and manfully opposed 
the efforts of the Kentucky disruptionists to 
drag their State into secession; and it is 
largely owing to the unswerving fidelity of 
that journal that their success was not con- 
summated. Though one of the proprietors, 
Mr. Prentice was never the entire owner of the 
Louisville Journal, and during the war he be- 
came embarrassed in his finances, in part owing 
to his unfortunate habits, and the controlling 
interest in the paper passed into the hands of 
those who were less vigorous for the Union, 
but who insisted on still having his name and 
services on it. For a short time he withdrew 
from the editorial charge of the paper, but 
afterward returned to it as a regular writer 
for its columns, though not the responsible 
editor, He never was as prominent in its 
pages after its consolidation with the Courter 
under the name of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. The change in the control of the 
paper, the loss of one of his sons who fell 
in battle, in the ranks of the Southern army, 
and other afflictions and trials, rendered his 
declining years sad and sorrowful. In ad- 
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dition to his editorial labors on the Journal, 
Mr. Prentice wrote much for other periodicals. 
He contributed several brilliant papers to Har- 
per’s Monthly, and for some time supplied a 
column of ‘t Wit and Humor” for Bonner’s 
Ledger. His poems, of which he wrote many, 
were nearly all first printed in the Journal, 
thence extensively copied, but never collected 
in a volume. That which he always looked 
upon as his best, and which, indeed, in depth 
of pathos, beauty of rhythm, and wealth of im- 
agery, has but few equals in any language, is 
his “ Closing Year,” written for the Journal 
in 1849. Mr. Prentice was a bitter opponent, 
whether wielding the pen or the sword; and 
as a consequence was drawn into frequent sharp 
conflicts with his editorial brethren differing 
from his views. But with all his severity and 
sarcasm he was a man of kindly feelings and 
warm attachments. <A collection of his witti- 
cisms, entitled Prenticeana, was published in 
1860. 

PRESBYTERIANS. I. Prespyrerran 
Cuurcn ix THE Unirep Srares (Norra).— 
The reunion between the Old School and New 
School branches of the Presbyterian Church 
was consummated at the General Assembly— 
the first regular one of the reunited Church— 
which met in Philadelphia, Thursday, May 19th. 
The predominance of the reunion thought ap- 
peared in all the proceedings, from the formal 
preliminaries of the organization of the assem- 
bly to the close. A ‘New School” man (the 
Rey. Dr. Adams) nominated an ‘“‘Old School” 
man (the Rey. Dr. Backus) for moderator, who 
was chosen by acclamation. An ‘‘Old School” 
man nominated the former stated clerk of the 
New School General Assembly (the Rey. Dr. 
Hatfield) for stated clerk, who was also ac- 
cepted with unanimity. The spirit of the body 
was described as that of a sort of pleasant 
strife observable between the representatives 
of the two late branches, to see which should 
outdo the other in courtesy. During the open- 
ing proceedings, a telegram, sending greeting 
and good wishes, was received from the Rey. 
David Elliott, D. D., “‘Moderator of the last 
General Assembly (1837) immediately preced- 
ing the separation.” The numerous’ difficult 
points in reorganizing the synods and boards 
of the two assemblies were satisfactorily ad- 
justed, A rearrangement of the synods was 
made by the General Assembly itself. The re- 
arrangement of the presbyteries was left to be 
decided upon by the synods in which they are 
situated. While the Old. School branch had 
supported a Board of Missions of its own, the 
New School branch had not maintained a sep- 
arate missionary society, but had codperated 
with other denominations in the support of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The reunion made it neces- 
sary to give the support of the united Church 
to a single board, involving the withdrawal of 
Presbyterian support from the American Board. 
The General Assembly decided also to assume 
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the charge and responsibility of a part of the 
missions of the American Board, and the fol- 
lowing plan was adopted: 


_ 1, That, in the judgment of this committee, it is 
desirable as well as important that a fair proportion 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions cause be transferred to the United Presby- 
terian Church. 2. That, in order to a harmonious 
and satisfactory transfer of any portion of these nuis- 
sions to the Board of the Presbyterian Church, it will 
be necessary to leave the missionaries now connected 
with such missions at liberty to sustain their present 
ecclesiastical relations in case they should prefer to 
do so. This liberty shall be conceded to the Con- 
gregational missionaries who may be and continue in 
such missions, and also, in case of the formation of 
presbyteries in the foreign field, to such Presbyterian 
‘missionaries as may prefer to remain members of the 

resbyteries in this country to which they now be- 

ong. 8. That it should be fully understood by all 
parties that the same liberty, thus provided forin the 
ease of Congregational missionaries to be transferred 
to the Assembly’s Board, would be granted by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions to such Presbyterian missionaries as may still 
continue with the missions to that Board. 


The matter was satisfactorily arranged with 
the American Board. The theological semi- 
naries were differently organized in the two 
branches. The Old School seminaries were 
under the care of the General Assembly ; the 
New School seminaries were in the hands of 
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trustees, or of synods, and independent of the 
General Assembly. The two systems were 
harmonized upon a plan by which the former 
New School seminaries, while they retain their 
governing boards, are to submit their pro- 
ceedings in the election of professors to the 
approval of the Genera! Assembly. The Board 
of Freedmen’s Missions was reconstructed by 
the appointment of a board of thirteen mem- 
bers, so classified that the terms of one-third 
the members shall expire each year. Five 
members are to constitute a quorum. This 
board has charge of the work of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in behalf of the colored popula- 
tion of the South, and will keep its offices at _ 
Philadelphia. A new Synod of China was 
established; it includes all the churches in 
China, Siam, and Japan. 

The first meeting of the new Synod of China 
was held October 20th. Twenty-four mem- 
bers were present, including nine foreign mis- 
sionaries, seven native pastors, seven native 
elders, and one foreign elder, representing the 
three presbyteries of Canton. Two other 
presbyteries were constituted. The churches 
number eleven, the communicants more than 
six hundred. The proceedings were conducted 
in four dialects or languages. The reports from 
this synod do not appear on the statistical table. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1870. 


SYNODS. "abies, | dorel | Chmre’s|” cantar SYNODS. "steam WRIA ean 
AMA yi (OCS). aie otic ofs/-)2 016 5 105 WG | 11,560 || 28. New York. ... 2... .. 00... 11 238 | 167 | 24,393 
ST CAIDADW UN. Ss)coies~ = ve ance 5 83 65 | 8,172 || 29. New Yorkand New der- 
So Alleohaty2 6.0.6. . dos: 5 90 | 114 | 15,222 BOY. 143 <a! Dia hed dale 10 807 | 180] 36,491 
4, Alta California........... 3 32 24 1,689 80. Northern India......... 4 26 13 421 
PpaPATIBREIC, «gan + ale donee. sisise 3 21 54 4.801 31. Northern Indiana...,.. 5 58 | 100 210 
6. Baltimore’... 22.5 te 6 96 | -123 | 11,417 82. Ohio! (Oi'B.y.. SESS. 6 103 147 12,703 
We Briiwloe.2 37. lash de- sae bese 4 43 88), - 5,588 || .83.Ohio, CN. Si), 2... 02.0. 4 53 64 4,921 
BS AGHICALO, sca 55 sininjs off ae 5 107 |, 111 -| 8,714 || 84, Onondaga.............. 4 yal 64 7,883 
9, Cincinnati (O. S.)......... 5 330 i= ARAN 13.430 85. Racifie! ty See oe. 4 42 37 2,043 
10. Cincinnati (N. 8.)......... 4 59 45 | 4,743 || 86. Pennsylvania........... 5 118 96.) 17,984 
AJ, Genesee.......6.decseerse 6 140 | 108 | 14,484 || 87. Peoria............6.....- 5 107 75 8,185 
HOG ONO Ie:a 5 sbv.- cies) cicisia sicicizie's 6 106 87% | 9,288 || 88, Philadelphia............ 8 244 | 224 | 82,398 
13. Illinois (0. S.)............ 6 188 | 171 }-11,505 || 89. Pittsburg... ......2.02... 5 121 | 156] 19,879 
14, Illinois (N.8.).........--- 4 895) 103 1S K6.815 AO Sty Paulin 25sec suse 3 43 68 2,264 
15. Indiana (O. 8.)......... Slee O 63 89) 99.795) || 41. Sandnsky.. cs. e010 fe 4 42 62 8,633 
A6: “Indiana (N.8:)-.2-.-- see) = 46 61 | 5,596 || 42. Southern Iowa......... 5 "5 | 114 5,929 
WaAows (O82). sbi dese 5 65 | 105 | 5,080 8 34 37 3,354 
AS Vows (N., S..)- 5-0 San 32-0) % 5 88 | 3,768 8 20 40 2,741 
19, Kansas (O. S.)............ 5 43 53 | 2,037 4 qt 67 7,326 
90. Kansas (N, §.)..........6. 3 36 40 916 s 4 39 53 2,635 
Spey OnituCKy, vemizs sis - sae. « 6 51 | 126 5,510 || 47. West Pennsylvania..... 3 80 36 8,868 
99. Michigan..:........ st 9 129 | 135 | 11,905 || 48. Western Reserve.. 3 82 52 6,301 
93. Minnesota.......... 4 44 52 2,504 || 49. Wheeling........ 5 114} 166 19,107 
24, Missouri (O. §.).. 6 70 | 117 | 5,281 || 50. Wisconsin (O. 8. 3 40 51 3,037 
25, Missouri (N.8.).... oe 4 4 61 2,402 || 51. Wisconsin (N. 8.)...... 4 43 3% 2,061 
OG. Nashville. ssc cucc sce css 6 19 15 860 Be aac os | peace 
Q7%. New Jersey..-....s.2cees 11 252 | 216 | 28,812 Totals) ot aewew ss 259 | 4,238 | 4,526 | 446,561 


The number of candidates for the ministry 


is 541; of licentiates, 338; the total number 


of baptisms was 26,598; Sunday-school mem- 
berships, 448,857. 

The contributions to the Boards, etc., so far 
as reported, were as follows: Home missions, 
$360,274; foreign missions, $328,847; educa- 
tion, $246,898; publication, $42,040; church 
erection, $210,939; ministerial relief, $53,832 ; 
freedmen, $51,845; General Assembly, $32,- 
645; Congregational, $6,416,165; Miscellane- 
ous, $690,636. Total, $8,440,121. 


The following resolutions were offered re- 
specting a union between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians: 


Whereas, This General Assembly believing that 
the interests of the kingdom of our Lord throughout 
our entire country will be gradually promoted by 
healing all unnecessary divisions; and 

Whereas, The General Assembly desires the speedy 
establishment of cordial fraternal relations with the 
body known as the ‘‘ Southern Presbyterian Church,”’ 
upon terms of mutual confidence, respect, and Chris- 
tian honor and love; and ) 

Whereas, We believe that the terms of reunion be- 
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tween the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
at the North, now so happily consummated, present 
in auspicious opportunity for the adjustment of such 
relations; therefore, be it At 

Leesolved, That a committee of five ministers and 
four elders be appointed by this Assembly to confer 
with a similar committee, if it shall be appointed by 
the Assembly now in session in the city of Louis- 
ville, in respect to opening a friendly correspondence 
between the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, and that the result of such conference be 
reported to the General Assembly of 1871. 

Ltesolued, That, with a view to the furtherance of 
the object contemplated in the appointment of said 
cominittee, this Assembly hereby reaffirms the “‘ Con- 
current Declaration’? of the two Assemblies which 
met in the city of New York last year, namely: 
““That no rule or precedent which does not stand 
approved by both bodies shall be of any authority in 
the reunited body, except in so far as such rule or 
precedent may affect the rights of property founded 
thereon.” 

Lesolved, That one minister and one elder of this 
committee, appointed by this Assembly, be desig- 
nated as delegates to convey to the Assembly now in 
session at Louisville a copy of these resolutions, with 
our Christian salutation, 

The committee appointed to raise the me- 
morial contribution of $5,000,000 among the 
members of this Church proposed a subscrip- 
tion for $1,000,000 free-will offerings of ten 
cents each week for fifty weeks. The institu- 
tions designated by the General Assembly to 
receive aid are, theological seminaries, col- 
leges, and chartered schools; literary institu- 
tions for the raising of a native Gospel min- 
istry in heathen lands; church buildings and 
parsonages; hospitals and orphan asylums; 
institutions for the education and evangeliza- 
tion of the freedmen; the establishment of a 
Permanent Sustentation Fund. 

II. Prespytertan Cuuron iw tur Unrirep 
Srares (Sovrn).—The General Assembly of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church met in 
Louisville, Ky., May 18th. The Rey. Drs, 
Backus and Van Dyke, and Mr. William E. 
Dodge, delegates from the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, presented the fraternal resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly of that 
body, and addressed the assembly, stating that 
they came not to ask for reunion, not to ask 
for immediate correspondence, but to ask the 
appointment of a committee to meet a similar 
committee appointed by the Northern Assem- 
bly, and confer respecting various matters and 
questions of jurisdiction and property-rights 
between the two assemblies, and secure, if 
possible, the adjustment of all differences bo- 
tween the two bodies on a basis that shall be 
just and honorable to all parties, and worthy 
of Christian men. An answer was given, say- 
ing that the Southern Church does not approve 
of union with the Northern Church, because 
it is a total surrender of all fundamental doc- 
trines, and embraces all shades of belief, The 
Southern Ohurch is the only surviving heir of 
true, unfailing testimonies, and there are im- 
passable barriers to official intercourse between 
the two Churches, The pastoral letter sent 
out to the churches by the General Assembly 
claimed that, whatever obstructions may be in 
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the way of fellowship, they were not created 
by the Southern Church, and that they could 
not allow themselves to be placed in a false 
position before the world. : 

The rival synods in Kentucky—that which 
adheres to the Northern General Assembly, 
and that which belongs to the Southern 
Church—appointed committees to consult and 
endeavor to agree upon some plan by which 
the disputed questions in reference to Centre 
College could be adjusted satisfactorily. The 
committees have had several friendly confer- 
ences, but have not been able to unite upon 
any basis of settlement. 


The statistics of the Southern Presbyterian — 


Church for the year ending April 1, 1870, were 
as follows: Synods, 11; presbyteries, 55; 
ministers, 840; churches, 1,469; candidates, 
161; licentiates, 53; communicants, 82,014; 
baptisms, 5,084; Sunday-school scholars, 47,- 
317; contributions: sustentation, $49,002; for- 
eign missions, $23,269; education, $34,209; 
publication, $10,279; presbyterial purposes, 
$12,247; congregational purposes, $67 6,432 ; 
miscellaneous purposes, $66,917. Total, $872,- 
855. Two hundred and six churches failed to 
report the number of their members. 

III, Untrep Prespytertan Onurcn or Norra 
America.—The “narrative of the State of the 
Church” adopted by the General Assembly of 
this body, while it reports the Church flourish- 
ing in many respects, notes a decrease in the 
number of ministers. The net decrease of the 
year preceding the meeting of the General 
Assembly was ten. Fifteen died, and twelve 
were dismissed to other denominations. The 
subject of union with the Presbyterian Church 
has been under advisement, and favorably con- 
sidered. Committees of conference upon the 
subject, representing the two bodies, were to 
meet at Pittsburg early in 1871. 

The statistics for the year ending May, 1870, 
were as follows: 


SyNops ‘on Jounin ee 

New York.........:00sc0000s 95 | 96] 6 | 13,957. 
First Synod of the West..... 83 | 132 6 14,333 
PATER DUO. one cuwea scant li: la bre 4 13,621 
Second Synod of the West...| 69 96 . 2,789 
Ohtoris shu title domitehckOe 48 | 83 6,940 
TINROIAS Soc come tcee erence 83 88 9 6,530 
KAnsae. s.r ene 380 32} 10 1,225 
Owa..... Lp abAlode tants, Mtnterte 51 "6 | 12 4,667 
Presbyteries not in Synods.. 17 9 |,./13. DS 
Tetae2 an 553 | 70! 58 | 69,807 

The number of licentiates is 36 ; students, 


55; baptisms, 4,498; officers and teachers in 
Sunday-schools, 6,820; scholars, 48,227; con- 
tributions for home missions, $25,999 ; foreign 
missions, $40,079; freedmen’s missions, $10,- 
066; education, $6,080; publications, $2,089 ; 
church extension, $14,806; Assembly’s fund, 
$1,605; aged ministers’ fund, $1,305; salary 
by congregations, $384,816; congregational 
purposes, $264,155 ; salary by Assembly, $23, - 
731; general contributions, $76,176. Total, 
$812,553. 
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Missions to Freedmen.—Stations, 4; mission- 
aries and teachers, 21; pupils in Sunday and 
other schools, 2,420; communicants, 122; ap- 
propriations for 1870-’71, $13,500. Foreign 
Missions.—General missions, 5; mission sta- 
tions, 19; missionaries and helpers in active 
service, 26; in this country, 26; churches, 12; 
communicants, 281; mission-schools, 19; pu- 
pils, 1,619; native teachers and catechists, 63; 
native ordained ministers, 2; native licentiates, 
2; preparing for the ministry, 13; appropria- 
tions for the year, $63,500. Theological Sem- 
inaries, 5; students, 85 ; colleges, 2; students, 
625; value of theological seminaries and col- 
leges, $420,000; presbyterial schools or acade- 
mies, 2. 

IV. Synop or tHe Rerormep Prespytr- 
RIAN CuHurce.—The annual meeting of this 
body was held at New York, and closed on the 
4th of June. The Synod appointed a commit- 
tee to attend the Anti-secret Society Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati. The following are the sta- 
tistics of the Synod: 


= 


PRESBYTERIES. Congre-| Minis- | Communi-| Sunday-School 
gations.| ters. cants, cholars, 
New! Mork Atte. Ven. 17% 8 2,299 1,722 
Philadelphia .......... Bi 4 716 | No report. 
Rochester. cn. s cjocceisjaCche 6 6 529 | No report. 
18 22 1,933 349 
11 9 428 235 
8 5 500 | No report. 
10 930 | No report. 
18 12 942 | No report. 
87 &6 8.577 2,306 


The number of baptisms was 479. The con- 
tributions were: for foreign missions, $7,965.- 
10; home missions, $4,146.09; freedmen’s 
mission, $2,359.21; theological seminary, $3,- 
062.80; church buildings, $28,355.09; pastors’ 
salaries, $59,442.66; all other purposes, $40,- 
811.61. 

VY. Generat Synop oF THE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHuRcH.—This body met at 
Cincinnati in May. On the 25th of that month 
it resolved that union with the United Presby- 
terian Church is not desirable, and rejected the 
terms agreed upon by the committees appoint- 
ed to confer on the subject. The vote was 27 
for rejection, 10 for the report. The list of 
ministers and licentiates of this Church num- 
bers 41. 

VI. Assoorste Rerormep SyNoD OF THE 
Souru.—The organ of this body (the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, Due West, South Car- 
olina) reports, for 1870, 57 ministers, 7 proba- 
tioners, and 6 theological students. It shows 
by comparative tables that the period of great- 
est and most regular increase in the number 
of ministers was from 1842 to 1852. Since 
1863 (when there were 67 ministers, 6 proba- 
tioners, and 4 students) there has been a 
decided falling off. Since 1842, 17 of the min- 
isters have died, and 26 have left this church 
to join other churches, of whom 22 became 
connected with the Old School (probably 
Southern) Presbyterians, and 4 joined the Uni- 
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ted Presbyterians, North. Except the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Presbytery, only one of 
the 26 ministers who left this church took his 
congregation with him. 

VII. Cumprrianp PrespytTertan Caurcn.— 
The 100 presbyteries of this Church report 
1,116 ministers, 195 licentiates, and 222 candi- 
dates are reported from about two-thirds of 
the presbyteries. Fifty-five presbyteries re- 
port 43,414 communicants, 21 presbyteries re- 
port 451 congregations. It is believed that 
full returns from all the presbyteries would 
show the number of communicants to be about - 
80,000. There are 25 synods. The number 
of churches is about 2,000. The year ending 
with the meeting of the General Assembly of 
1870 was one of great prosperity with this de- 
nomination. It is estimated that about 10,000 
communicants were added. 

VUI. Prespyrerrans mw Canapa.—A com- 
mittee of conference of the Presbyterian 
Churches of British America met at Montreal, 
Canada, September 28th, to consider the expe- 
diency and practicability of union. The Synod 
of the Church of Scotland in Ontario and 
Quebec, the Synod of the same church in No- 
va Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Newfoundland, the General As- 
sembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church, 
and the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
the lower Provinces, were represented by 
delegates. The committees of the various 
churches first conferred separately, and each 
came to the conclusion that there is no obsta- 
cle to union in principle, and that union is 
expedient and practicable. The discussions 
afterward in joint committee were cordial and 
pleasant. A paper recommending union, with 
a proposed basis, was adopted for circulation 
among the churches. The two most important 
articles of the basis were: 1. That the Holy 
Seriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
being the infallible word of God, are the su- 
preme standard of faithand manners. 2. That 
the Westminster Confession of Faith shall be 
the subordinate standard of this Church, it be- 
ing understood—1. That full liberty of opin- 
ion in regard to the power and duty of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion, as set 
forth in said Confession, be allowed; and 2. 
That the use of the Shorter Catechism be en- 
joined as an authoritative exposition of doc- 
trine for the instruction of the people. 

IX. Scorom PrespyTertans.—Lhe Presbyte- 
rian Churches of Scotland have been agitated 
on the subject of union. A proposition by 
Dr. Candlish, that the union of unestablished 
bodies should be effected on the basis of the 
standard, leaving the dogma about the relation 
of the civil magistrate to religion an open 
question, excited alarm on the part of the free 
church opposed to union, and led to the or- 
ganization of a defensive association. The 
opposition to the union was active and ener- 
getic, and has succeeded in interposing obsta- 
cles which as yet prove effectual. The various 
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presbyteries which have voted on the subject 
haye, however, returned favorable responses. 
The churches concerned in the movement are 
the Free Church, with nine hundred congrega- 
tions; the United Presbyterian Ohurch, with 
six hundred congregations; and the smaller 
body of the Reformed Presbyterians. The 
leaders of the Established Church have been 
interested observers of these proceedings, and 
have labored to win the Free Church to effect 
a union with them, or, if this failed, to make 
their own church a party in a union of all the 
Presbyterian Churches. 

X. Intsa Presspyrertans.—The Irish Pres- 
byterians have been arranging the financial 
measures which became necessary for the sup- 
port of their church after the withdrawal of 
the Regium Donum, under the provisions of 
the church-disestablishment act. The General 
Assembly were agreed upon a plan of commu- 
tation, which by the terms of the Government 
would secure every minister in the church 
forty pounds sterling during each year of his 
life. A sustentation fund was also established, 
and the liberality of the church was appealed 
to, to place it upon a secure foundation. This 
church has 126,000 members, with an annual 
income from the British Government of £94,- 
000. It reports 1,094 Sunday-schools, 8,050 
teachers, and 16,350 scholars, 

PREVOST-PARADOL, Lucren Anarorn, a 
French Republican publicist and diplomatist, 
born at Paris, August 8, 1829; died by his own 
hand during an attack of temporary insanity, 
in Washington, D.C., July 20,1870. His father 
was an officer in the French Army, and his 
mother, Mile. Paradol, an actress of distinc- 
tion in the Olassical Theatre of the Rue Riche- 
lieu. 

The son studied at the Bourbon College, 
gaining many prizes, and entered the Hole 
Normale, where he remained until 1851, ob- 
taining the prize for eloquence given by the 
Académie Frangaise for his ‘‘ Eloge de Bernar- 
dine St.-Pierre.” In August, 1855, he took 
the degree of Doctor in Letters, was appointed 
to the chair of French Literature by the Fac- 
ulty of Aix, and in 1856 became one of the 
editors of the Journal des Débats. In 1860 he 
was attached for some months to the Presse, 
but very soon returned to the Débats. In the 
capacity of a journalist he had the peculiar 
art of suggestiveness, of carefully wording his 
views so that, while implying a good deal, the 
censors of the press, ever watchful for any 
thing like treason against the ruling power, 
were unable to find tangible evidence warrant- 
ing conviction, He managed to keep just 
within the prescribed bounds, though never 
losing sight of the great needs of France—free 
speech and free institutions. Unable to find 
specific occasion for overt act, the journal 
finally received a private intimation from the 
Government that the premier-Paris of that 
paper must no longer be contributed by M. 
Préyost-Paradol, In June, 1860, he was fined 
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1,000 francs and suffered a month’s imprison- 
ment for the publication of a political pamphlet 
entitled ‘Les Anciens Partis.” Subsequent- 
ly he attached himself to the Courrier du 
Dimanche, and here again developed his talent 
for smooth,«keen sarcasm, and delighted its 
readers while exasperating the Government 
officials, who found themselves wounded by a 
weapon whose delicate edge and rapid play 
rendered it perceptible only by its effects. 
The paper for many years vibrated between 
warnings, suspensions, and fitful issues, and 
finally, in August, 1866, was suppressed. Twice 
during his editorial career, in 1863 and 1869, 
M. Prévost-Paradol became a candidate for 
the suffrages of the electors of Paris and its 


vicinity, to a seat in the Corps Législatif, but 


both times he was signally unsuccessful, the 
whole power of the Government being arrayed 
against him, while the Republicans regarded 
him as not sufficiently advanced to suit their 
views. Disheartened by these failures, he de- 
clared in his journal that he should never 
again attempt the defence of universal suf- 
frage. When, in January, 1870, Louis Napoleon, 
driven to stake all upon his last card, gave to 
France the shadow instead of the substance 
of a liberal and constitutional government, and 
called the whilom Republican, Ollivier, to the 
premiership, he sought to placate still further 
the Liberals by drawing away others of their 
able men in the toils of official station. He 
made overtures, through Ollivier, to his old 
enemy Préyost-Paradol, to represent his Goy- 
ernment in a diplomatic capacity, and so 
adroitly was the bait offered by the Premier, 
that the Liberal journalist, at first surprised, 
at length listened with but faint disapproval 
to the urgent entreaties of his old friend, who 
insisted that he might. by taking office further 
the cause of liberal government, and at last 
consented somewhat reluctantly to become 
French ambassador to the United States, 
When his nomination was announced, his Lib- 
eral friends did not at first believe that he 
would accept the appointment at the hands of 
a government which he had for years lashed 
so unsparingly, and, when at last they were 
convinced that he had consented, they de- 
nounced him with great and undeserved bitter- 
ness. That the step was an unwise one there 
is no doubt, and none subsequently was more 
conscious of it than himself; but that he 
entered upon it from any unworthy motives, 
there is not a particle of evidence. His nature 
was an intensely sensitive one, and he, no 
doubt, honestly believed that he might be of 
service to France by representing her at the 
capital of a nation for whom he had mani- 
fested the strongest and heartiest sympathy 
during its recent gigantic struggle for a na- 
tional existence. Yet he was seriously de- 
pressed by the attacks of his old friends. He 
left Brest, France, on the 2d of July, and at 
that time there were no intimations of the 
coming storm of war, which was so soon to 
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end in the overthrow of the imperial dynasty. 
But, two days after his arrival in New York, 
war was declared with Germany. From this 
moment a gloom which he could not shake off 
settled upon his spirit, he reproached himself 
that he had accepted office, felt that he was 
unfitted for the great responsibilities which 
the war would throw upon hin, and at length 
in the early morning of the 20th of July, in a 
fit of temporary insanity, put an end to his 
existence. 

M. Prévost-Paradol was elected in April, 
1865, a member of the French Academy as a 
successor of M. Ampére, and was publicly re- 
ceived by M. Guizot in March, 1866. Besides 
the books to which we have already referred, 
his published works were: ‘Review of Uni- 
versal History,” 1854, and many editions since ; 
‘The Place of the Family in Education,” 1857, 
a work crowned by the Academy ‘of Moral 
Sciences; ‘(On Liberty of Worship in France,” 
1858; ‘‘Essays on Politics and Literature,” 
three series, 1859, 1862, and 1863; ‘‘On Par- 
liamentary Government; the Decree of the 
24th of November,’ 1860; ‘Two Letters on 
the Reform of the Penal Code,” 1862; ‘ Elisa- 
beth and Henry IV.,” 1862; ‘‘Some Pages of 
Contemporaneous History,” four series, 1862, 
1864, and 1866; ‘‘Studies on the French Mor- 
alists,” 1864; ‘‘New France,” 1868, a work 
which attracted great attention. He was also 
one of the Committee of Five, appointed by 
the French Academy in 1867, to superintend a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Historical Dictionary of 
the. French Language.” 

PRIM, Don Juan, Count de Reus, Marquis 
de los Castillejos, aSpanish general, statesman, 
diplomatist, and revolutionist, Marshal and 
Grandee of Spain, Captain-General of the 
Armies of Spain, Minister of War, and Pres- 
ident of the Council, born at Reus (Catalo- 
nia), December 6, 1814; assassinated in Madrid, 
December 31, 1870. He entered the army at 
an early age, and made his first campaign as an 
officer in the civil war which followed the ac- 
cession of Isabella II. to the throne of Spain in 
1833.. He supported the cause of the Queen- 
mother, Maria Christina, at that time Regent, 
and was in 1837 promoted to the rank of 
colonel. When she fled from Spain he associ- 
ated himself with the party of Progresistas in 
their opposition to the government of Espar- 
tero, and, having been accused of complicity in 
the insurrection of Saragossa in 1842, he took 
refuge in France, where he assisted the Queen- 
mother in her intrigues to bring about a resto- 
ration. In 1848 he was elected to the Cortes 
from Barcelona, and in May of the same year 
headed an insurrection in his native city of 
Reus, whence he was speedily driven by 
one of Espartero’s officers, and took refuge 
in Barcelona. The revolution of 1843 resulting 
in the. overthrow of Espartero, placed the 
Queen-mother in power, and Prim was re- 
warded with the rank of general, the title of 
Count de Reus, and the post of Governor of 
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Madrid. This good fortune was, however, of 
short duration. Having undertaken to sup- 
press an insurrection in Barcelona, he em- 
ployed his troops in such a manner as to keep 
Catalonia in revolt for an entire year. This 
rendered him unpopular, and he was disgraced 
by the Queen, who was adverse to him on ac- 
count of his liberal sentiments. In October of 
the same year he was tried for high-treason, 
and complicity in an attempt to assassinate 
Narvaez. He vindicated himself successfully 
from the latter accusation, but was found guilty 
of treason, and was sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment. In six months, however, he was 
released through the influence of his mother, 
and, for the nine years following, remained 
aloof from public life. In 1853, on the out- 
break of the Russo-Turkish War, he availed 
himself of it to regain his former notoriety. 
He joined the Ottoman army, on the Danube, 
and rendered valuable service at Ottenizta, and 
at the vigorous defence of Silistria. He re- 
turned the following year to Spain, and pub- 
lished an account of his military experience in 
the Kast, together with an historical essay on 
the Turkish Empire. 

Prim now returned to political life, and 
served in the Cortes until the hostilities against 
Morocco, in 1859, called him to the field. In 
this war he was at first in command of a divi- 
sion of reserved troops, but subsequently per- 
formed a brilliant part in various battles, and 
notably at Marabout. He received for his ser- 
vices the title of Marquis de los Castillejos, and 
was made Grandee of Spain in January, 1861. 
His next important act was to join, in 1862, 
the French and English in Mexico, at the head 
of a division of Spanish troops. However, on 
discovering Napoleon’s designs, he refused, on 
his own responsibility, to codperate in the in- 
yasion, reémbarked his troops at Vera Cruz, 
and transferred them to Cuba. Thence he 
came to this country, visited the Army of 
the Potomac, and sailed from New York in July 
for Spain, where his conduct in Mexico was 
approved by the Government and Oortes.. 
Prim was soon again involved in revolutionary 
movements, and toward the close of 1865 had 
organized a formidable conspiracy, haying as 
one of its objects the union of Spain and Por- 
tugal, under the Portuguese king. . He gave the: 
signal for revolt on January 3, 1866, and was: 
sustained by many regiments in Aragon and: 
Catalonia. The Government, on its part, took 
active measures against the insurgents, and! 
Prim, accompanied by about fifty officers, with 
some hundred soldiers, was forced to fly into: 
Portugal. He addressed from Lisbon an appeal’ 
to the Spaniards, and was, in consequence, 
compelled to leave the country. He went to 
London, but the following year he returned to 
Spain to take part in another revolt. This 
movement proved abortive, and Prim, with the 
principal leaders of the conspiracy, had to: 
return to England. Fortune soon turned in. 
favor of the veteran conspirator. The discon-- 
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tent with Queen Isabella’s Government culmi- 
nated in the revolution of September 17, 1868, 
and two days later Prim and Serrano were at 
Cadiz, ready to sustain the insurgents. The 
scenes of this memorable uprising followed in 
rapid succession; the defection of the royal 
troops became general, and Serrano entered 
Madrid on the 8d of October, and was received 
with enthusiasm. Another ovation awaited 
Prim. On the 7th he entered the city escorted 
by deputations from all parts, together with 
the troops, sailors, and civic bodies. The 
crowds in the streets were immense, and it 
took upward of four hours for the procession 
to pass through the streets. General Prim 
made a speech from the balcony of the office 
of the ministry, and laid stress upon the inti- 
mate unity existing between him and Serrano, 
and urged the necessity of union and tran- 
quillity. | At the conclusion of the speech, 
General Prim embraced Serrano, exclaiming 
aloud, ‘‘Down with the Bourbons!” This 
was received by all the people with unanimous 
applause. In the evening Madrid was mag- 
nificently illuminated. 

Immediately after the success of the revolu- 
tion a Central Junta was elected, which called 
upon Marshal Serrano to organize a ministry. 
General Prim was made Minister of War, and 
was the leading character in the negotiations 
for recognition abroad, and the arduous.duties 
attending the establishment of order at home. 
Every important occurrence in the political 
history of Spain since the triumph of the rey- 
olution might be recited as part of General 
Prim’s career. His authority was virtually 
absolute in all the important affairs which de- 
volved upon the new Government. Revolts 
took place in December, 1868, in Cadiz and 
Malaga, but were speedily suppressed by the 
Government troops. On the 18th of that 
month Spain elected members of the Cortes by 
universal suffrage, and soon all claimants to 
the Spanish crown were earnestly assuring the 
Spaniards of their readiness to accept it. The 
revolt in Cuba, which immediately followed 
the triumph of the revolution at home, proved 
also a source of embarrassment tothe Minister 
of War and his associates. The restoration of 
order at home, however, proceeded success- 
fully, and on February 13, 1869, the Oonstitu- 
ent Cortes assembled. It adopted the Consti- 
tution now in force, by which, with Prim’s 
earnest acquiescence, an hereditary monarchy 
was declared to be the permanent form of 
government, This was followed by Republican 
demonstrations, and a plot for the assassination 
of Prim and Serrano, The suppression of the 
domestic disturbances and negotiations for a 
king occupied the Council of Ministers the 
greater part of 1869. In September, General 
Prim had an interview with Napoleon III. 
The claims of various candidates for the throne 
continued to be the leading subject. of interest 
at the commencement of the past year, Gen- 
eral Prim, who was regarded as dictator in 
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the matter, at length gave encouragement to 
the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. 
Franco-German War, failed by the withdrawal 
of the prince, and Spain became tranquil and 
passive in presence of the remarkable events 
occurring around her. Prim continued to dis- 
play great energy in sending reénforcements 
to Cuba, and steadily opposed all propositions 
involving the surrender of that island. In the 
autumn of 1870 he succeeded in securing the 
acceptance by the Duke of Aosta of the crown 
of Spain, and procured the approval of the 
Cortes for that measure. But the good for- 
tune which had attended him through so 
many dangers failed him. While proceeding 
from.the Cortes to his residence, some indi- 
viduals in the Oalle Alcala (subsequently ascer- 
tained to have been bravos or assassins hired 
by the Carlist leaders) fired into his carriage, 
wounding both the general and his adjutant. 
Seven of the eight balls embedded ‘in his 
shoulder were extracted, and he suffered the 
loss of two fingers, But his nervous system 
proved unequal to the shock, and his death 
speedily ensued. 

PRUSSIA,* a kingdom in Europe. King, 
William I., born March 22, 1797; succeeded 
his brother Frederick William IV., on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1861. Heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1831.. The ministry, 
in 1870, was composed as follows: Count Otto 
von Bismarck-Schénhausen, Presidency and 
Foreign Affairs (appointed in 1862); Camp- 
hausen, Finance (1869); General von Roon, 
War (1859) and Navy (1861); Von Itzenplitz, 
Commerce and Public Works (1862); Dr. von 
Mihler, Worship, Instruction, and Medical 
Affairs (1862); Dr. Leonhardt, Justice (1867) ; 
Von Selchow, Agriculture (1862); F. Count 
zu Eulenburg, Interior (1862). Ambassador of 
the United States at Berlin, George Bancroft 
(1867); Prussian ambassador in Washington, 
Baron von Gerolt. Area, 135,806 square miles; 
population, in 1867, 24,039,668. 

According to the budget for the year 1870, 
the revenue consisted of: 7 


Receipts from State domains 


FOLGAESS von caasoneen eee 
Direct taxes. co Weeetetue: 
Indirect taxes.;......0cs sex 
LOveery.. 5. ene ceeeaeate 
Institute of Maritime Commerce 
Bank of Prussiaviias act. ne. sdestlenes eee 
Mints oo ode tetera 
State printing establishment................. 5 
General Treasury administration...........__ 793,167 
extraordinary.............. 6,681,633 
1. Total Ministry of Finance......., 96,008,657 
Mines;and salt-works.o. «....<s ts...) nupeee 22,669,455 
Administration of railroads................... 85,372,614 
China-factory in Berlin..........0000000 00 150,000 
BLLOUSs ain earnis phivieunt » Haptic ote 6 fears LE 303,166 
2. Total Ministry of Commerce and Industry.. 58,495,235 


aa ea ee ee 


* For ecclesiastical statistics and details of commerce 
pie eae see AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA for 1868 
an , 


This step, which precipitated the — 
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singh Thelerss tion of which for Prussia figures in the budget 

3. Me grees: ohare acai) ; erie ot Se of reyenue under the head of indirect taxes, 

nae “ Justice dopuemramogs: rinie: rome! 18,226,200 tance to 43,347,328 thalers, as follows: 
as FV erior + 

noone ee ee , mport duties, 17,680,840 thalers; tax on beet- 

ema ca Worship, Inatrietiod Madar: ee sugar, 7,228, 660 ’thalers: salt-tax, 5,722,510 


ale Adair TSS Dey SOS ge 


The expenditures summed up as follows: 


Ordinary, | Extraordi- 


nary. 
Charges on tax-levy and other 
branches of revenue............. 58,307,077 
Dotations, interest on public debt, 
and, expenses of both Houses of 
Deputies. ihe. cwcene hs heat 28,432,510 Z 
Ministry of State......... 2. 6 384,214 14,000 
44 eg Foreign Affairs. ‘ 47,500 30,000 
“s “ Winance...... oe ..| 81,196,634} 1,078,050 
= se LWOINTMCTCS, onc nracas ves 9,382,636} 3,189,462 
st ee sustices 2. vA. os 17,188,335 513,633 
a {* the Interior; 2). cess 8,456,319 259,872 
ae SPACTICUIUTOL mors © ---| 2,887,822 120,336 
= “ Worship, Instruction, 
at _ and Medical Affairs..| 6,258,894 633,070 
Administration of Hohenzollern... 216,415 10,089 
Motal ey. HS, 23 162,252,850} 5,848,522 
Totalexpenditures 1)... 6... seceees 168,101,372 
BeMEELCVCLUCS core Setsaraecn not sesame 169,964,471 
Surphissrevenue ss 285... oe Sele 1,863,099 
From which must be deducted for extraordi- 
nary expenditures not otherwise provided 
Pevsner te ciattcect o Sete ae ska oct dane hak wcieee 1,713,099 
Net surplus revenues. ...- sac sss0s.s 150,000 


The gross proceeds of taxes collected by the 
North-German Confederation, the net propor- 
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thalers; liquor-tax, 10,134,040 thalers; malt- 
tax, 1,929,500 thalers; tobacco-tax, 104,578 
thalers; stamp-duty, 547,200 thalers. The 
amount expended for interest on the railroad 
debt, and for amortization of the same, con- 
sisted of 10,228,511 thalers; expenditure for 
administration of railroads, 21,891,900 thalers; 
total, 32,115,411 thalers. The contribution to 
the expenditures of the North-German Con- 
federation amounted to 18,851,463 thalers; 
payment of pensions, 4,343,657 thalers, and 
amount of postage on official documents, 719,- 
565 thalers. The interest-bearing public debt 
amounted to 431,563,292 thalers; the non- 
interest-bearing debt to 20,953,932 thalers; 
making a total of 452,517,224 thalers. The 
amount required for interest and commission 
was estimated at 17,422,821 thalers; for amor- 
tization, 8,666,141 thalers; for rents, 435,721 
thalers; for expenditure on the non-interest- 
bearing debt, 6,000 thalers; for administration, 
117,916 thalers; for interest and amortization 
of the Hohenzollern debt, 11,439 thalers ; total 
amount required, 26,660,039 thalers. 

(For the statistics of the army and navy, 


-merchant-navy, and commerce, sce GERMANY.) 


The movement of shipping in the various 
Prussian ports was, 1869, as follows: 


CLEARED, 


Vessels with cargo. 


Number of vessels... ./34,974 of 1,858,857 lasts. | 13,808 of 341,250 lasts. | 82,792 of 1,162,920 lasts. 
10,233 of 165,525 ** 
628 of 93,824 “* 


Under Prussian fiag..!25,862 of 695,687 ‘ 
Steamers........00... 8,382 of 894,847‘ 


Total number of vessels entered, 48,782, to- 
gether of 1,700,107 lasts; total number of ves- 
sels cleared, 50,121, together of 1,698,861 lasts. 
One last = 4,000 pounds. 

During the Peace Conference at Vienna, on 
October 30, 1864, the iMaehy of Lauen- 
burg was ceded by Denmark to Austria and 
Prussia. By the Treaty of Gastein, in’ 1865, 
the grand-duchy was transferred to Prussia, in 
consideration of a sum of indemnification paid 
to Austria. The King of Prussia took posses- 
sion of the country on September 15, 1865, 
assuming the title of Duke of Lauenburg. 
Area, 453 square miles; population, in 1867, 
49,978. Revenue, according to the budget for 
1870, 375,000 thalers; expenditures, 384,000 
thalers. 

During the regular session of the Diet, in 
January and February, the financial question 
formed the principal point for discussion and 
deliberation. Considerable animosity was ex- 
cited by the fact that the late Minister of Fi- 
nance had charged the budget with an item of 
720,000 thalers for interest on a loan which 
the Diet had authorized to be contracted in 


Vessels in ballast. 


Vessels in ballast. 
17,329 of 535,941 lasts. 
12,866 of 265,945 * 

458 of 55,678 ‘ 


Vessels with cargo. 


24,482 of 603,168 * 
3,495 of 428,961“ 


five successive years in equal instalments, the 
annual interest on which would have amount- 
ed to 120,000 thalers. The minister, in order 
to meet pressing demands on the exchequer, 
had contracted the entire loan at once, thus 
creating a claim against the financial depart- 
ment of 600,000 thalers above the sum which 
had been authorized by the Diet. After a very 
excited debate on the question at issue, the Diet 
demanded an explanation of the unwarrant- 
able act, when M. Camphausen, Minister of 
Finance and successor to M. Von der Heydt, 
was forced to admit that the regular course 
had been abandoned in this instance in order 
to meet the most pressing exigencies. When 
pressed to a final decision of the matter, the 
Diet rejected the proposition of the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. Meeting 
with similar proofs of a decided spirit of oppo- 
sition, the Government at last submitted a prop- 
osition to adjourn. This was objected to by 
the upper branch of the Legislature, when the 
Government resorted to the extreme measure 
of closing the Diet, on the 12th of February. 
The closing speech from the throne contained 


. 
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the remark that it had been the desire of the 
Government, at the opening of the session, to 
give additional security to the rather preca- 
rious condition of financial affairs, and to come 
to an understanding with the representatives 
of the nation concerning various important 
legislative reforms. The King thankfully 
acknowledged the readiness shown by both 
branches of the Diet to assist the Government 
in its aims by the sanction of the proposed law 
of consolidation, which, he felt assured, would 
offer increased facilities for a more rapid 
amortization of the public debt. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in establishing an equi- 
librium between the revenue and expenditure 
in the budget for 1870, without being com- 
pelled to resort to onerous taxation. The King 
felt surprised and aggrieved, that the com- 
prehensive administrative reforms which had 
been submitted to the Diet for consideration 
and approval, in the earlier part of the session, 
had not been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion—the more so, as the wants of the 
country imperatively demanded those reforms, 
especially that of a change of the mortgage sys- 
tem. He said, in conclusion, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to convene the Diet 
for an extraordinary session at an early day. 
The opinion of the Government with regard 
to a summons of the Diet for an extra session 


appears to have undergone a material change, : 


for it was finally decided to dissolve the Cham- 
bers and to order new elections, which were 
held on the 9th and 16th of November. Their 
result was as follows: 129 Conservatives, 36 
Free Conservatives, 20 Old Liberals, 104 Na- 
tional Liberals, 18 Left Centre, 41 Fortschritt 
(party of progress), 19 Poles, 6 Particularists, 
43 Catholics, and 22 undefined. This showed 
a trifling loss to the Fortschritt party and the 
Left Centre, while the Particularists had been 
completely defeated by their antagonists the 
National Liberals; a fact mainly attributable 
to the brighter prospects for a complete union 
of the German nation. 

The first session of the new Diet was opened 
on December 14th, by Count Itzenplitz, Minis- 
ter of Commerce, who, in the absence of the 
King and Count Bismarck, read a speech from 
the throne, acknowledging that the success 
of the war against France was principally due 
to the patriotism of the people, whose repre- 
sentatives he had the honor to welcome in 
the name of his august master. He promised 
that the Budget of 1871 should be submitted 
at the earliest moment possible, adding that 
the deliberations on legislative and administra- 
tive reforms, which had already been the sub- 
ject for discussion in the last Diet, must of 
necessity be adjourned until more important 
subjects should have been dealt with. During 
a later session, the Minister of Finance showed 
a very favorable condition of the financial 
affairs of the state, which he attributed partly 
to the fact that it had been unnecessary to 
draw on the Treasury for the amortization of 
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the public debt; partly to the circumstance 
that the war had not created as serious disturb- 
ances in his particular branch of the govern- 
ment, as had been anticipated. The amount 
demanded for general political purposes was 
granted on the spot, together with several 
other items of the budget. In the course of 
the deliberations, it was shown that the Budget 
for 1870 would be highly satisfactory in its 
results, and that an equilibrium between the 
expenditure and revenue for 1871 could be 
safely anticipated. 

Arrangements for the issue of a new loan 


of 100,000,000 thalers having been completed — t 


during the latter part of November, the plan 
was submitted to the consideration and appro- 
val of the Diet, which gave its unanimous con- 
sent. It was decided that of the loan of 100,- 
000,000 thalers, 50,000,000 were to be at once 
issued at 5 per cent. The Prussian Govern- 
ment is bound to redeem the notes in five 
years; but it reserves to itself the right of 
gradually paying off the debt at an earlier 
date. Besides the ordinary thaler notes, some 
are issued at a pound sterling to suit the Eng- 
lish market. The loan, instead of being taken 
up entirely by one banker, was divided among 
several houses, including the Seehandlung—a 
semi-official institution, which dates its origin 
from Frederick the Great. Thirty-four million 
thalers were allotted before December 2ist, 
and 17,000,000 reserved for the same pur- 
chasers. The loan is issued to the public at 
95, the subscribing bankers paying 924. Be- 
fore the end of December, four times the 
amount of the entire loan had been subscribed 
for, the greater portion in thaler bonds, and 


the remainder in sterling bonds. 


Considerable excitement was caused by the 
arrest of Dr. Jacoby and several other prominent 
leaders of the Democratic party in Prussia, for 
their violent opposition against the continuance 
of the war, and the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, to which they gave expression at a 
public meeting at Kénigsberg, on September 
26th. They were arrested by order of General 
Vogel von Falkenstein, military governor of 
the Prussian provinces on the Baltic Sea, and 
brought to the fortress of Loetzeln for incar- 
ceration. Dr. Jacoby immediately protested 
against his arrest, and demanded his release in 
a letter addressed to Count Bismarck. But the 
latter not only refused to interfere in behalf of 
the prisoners, but wrote a letter of approval to 
General von Falkenstein with regard to his ac- 
tion. Subsequently, however, the Government 
took a different view of the wide-spread agita- 
tion and bad feeling created by these arrests, 
and King William personally communicated to 
General von Falkenstein his desire for the re- 
moval of all obstacles for the holding of public 
meetings, and for the non-enforcement of all 
penalties attached thereto by the provisos of 
martial law. He also ordered the immediate 
release of the prisoners already arrested for 
violating these laws. 


E al Oe i. wv 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Presi- 
dent GRANT at the commencement of the third 
cats of the Forty-first Congress, December 
i y q . 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


_A year of peace and general prosperity to this na- 
tion has passed since the last assembling of Congress. 
“We have, through a kind Providence, been blessed 
with abundant crops, and have been spared from 
complications and war with foreign nations. In our 
midst, comparative harmony has been restored. It is 
to be regretted, however, that a free exercise of the 
elective franchise has, by violence and intimidation 
been denied to citizens in exceptional cases in several 
of the States lately in rebellion, and the verdict of the 
people has thereby been reversed. The States of Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas, have been restored to 
representation in our national councils. Georgia, the 
only State now without representation, may confi- 
dently be expected to take her place there also at the 
beginning of the new year, and then, let us hope, will 
be completed the work of reconstruction. With an 
acquiescence on the part of the whole people in the 
national obligation to pay the public debt, created 
as the price of our union; the pensions to our dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, and their widows and or- 
phans; and in the changes to the Constitution which 
have been made necessary by a great rebellion, 
there is no reason why we should not advance in 
material prosperity and happiness as no other nation 
ever did, after so protracted and devastating a war. 

Soon after the existing war broke out in Europe, 
the protection of the United States minister in Paris 
was invoked in favor of North Germans domiciled in 
French territory. Instructions were issued to grant 
the protection. This has been followed by an exten- 
sion of American protection to citizens of Saxony, 
Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Colombia, Portugal, 
Uruguay, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Chili, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela, in Paris. The charge was 
an onerous one, requiring constant and severe labor 
as well as the exercise of patience, prudence, an 
good judgment. It has been performed to the entire 
satisfaction of this Government, and, as I am officially 
informed, equally so to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment of North Germany. re 

As soon as I learned that a republic had been pro- 
claimed at Paris, and that the people of France had 
acquiesced in the change, the minister of the United 
States was directed by telegraph to recognize it, and to 
tender my congratulations and those of the people of 
the United States. The reéstablishment, in France, 
of a system of government disconnected with the 
dynastic traditions of Europe, appeared to be a prop- 
er subject for the felicitations of Americans. Should 
the present struggle result in attaching the hearts of 
the French to our simpler forms of representative 
government, it will be a subject of still further sat- 
isfaction to our people. While we make no effort 
to impose our institutions upon the inhabitants of 
other countries, and while we adhere to our tradi- 
tional neutrality in civil contests elsewhere, we can- 
not be indifferent to the spread of American political 
ideas in a great and highly-civilized country like 
France. 

We were asked by the new government to use our 

ood offices, jointly with those of European powers, 
in the interests of peace. Answer was made that the 
established policy and the true interests of the United 
States forbade them to interfere in European ques- 
tions jointly with European powers. I ascertained 
informally and unofficially that_the Government of 
North Germany was not then disposed to listen to 
such representations from any powers ; and, though 
earnestly wishing to see the blessings of peace re- 
stored to the belligerents, with all of whom the 
United States are on terms of friendship, I declined 
on the part of this Government to take a step which 
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could only result in injury to our true interests, with- 
out advancing the object for which our intervention 
was invoked. Should the time come when the ac- 
tion of the United States can hasten the return of 
peace, by a single hour, that action will be heartily 
taken. JI deemed it prudent, in view of the number 
of persons of German and French birth living in the 
United States, to issue, soon after official notice of 
a state of war had been received from both belliger- 
ents, a proclamation defining the duties of the United 
States as a neutral, and the obligations of persons 
residing within their territory to observe their laws 
and the laws of nations. This proclamation was fol- 
lowed by others, as circumstances seemed to call for 
them. The people, thus acquainted in advance with 
their duties and obligations, have assisted in pre- 
so violations of the neutrality of the United 
tates. 

It is not understood that the condition of the in- 
surrection in Cuba has materially changed since the 
close of the last session of Congress. 

In an early stage of the contest the authorities of 
Spain inaugurated. a system of arbitrary arrests, of 
close confinement, and of military trial and execution 
of persons suspected of complicity with the insur- 
gents, and of summary embargo of their properties, 
and sequestration of their revenues by executive 
warrant. Such proceedings, so far as they affected 
the persons or property of citizens of the United 
States, were in violation of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1795, between the United States and Spain. 
Representations of injuries resulting to several per- 
sors claiming to be citizens of the United States, by 
reason of such violations, were made to the Spanish 
Government. From April, 1869, to June last, the 
Spanish minister at Washington had been clothed 
with limited power to aid in redressing such wrongs. 
That power was found to be withdrawn ‘in view,” 
as it was said, ‘‘of the favorable situation in which 
the island of Cuba”? then ‘‘ was ;’? which, however, 
did not lead to a revocation or suspension of the ex- 
traordinary and arbitrary functions exercised by the 
executive power in Cuba, and we were obliged to 
make our complaints at Madrid. 

In the negotiations thus opened and still pending 
there, the United States only claimed that, for the 
future, the rights secured to their citizens by treaty 
should be respected in Cuba, and that, as to the past, 
a joint tribunal should be established in the United 
States with full jurisdiction over all such claims. 
Before such an impartial tribunal each claimant would 
be required to prove his case. On the other hand, 
Spain would be at liberty to traverse every material 
fact, and thus complete equity would be done. A 
case which at one time threatened seriously to affect 
the relations between the United States and Spain 
has already been disposed of in this way. The claim 
of the owners of the Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall for the 
illegal seizure and detention of that vessel was re- 
ferred to arbitration, by mutual consent, and has re- 
sulted in an award to the United States, for the 
owners, of the sum of $19,702.50 in gold. Another 
and long-pending claim of like nature, that of the 
whale-ship Canada, has been disposed of by friendly 
arbitrament during the present year. It was referred, 
by the joint consent of Brazil and the United States, 
to the decision of Sir Edward Thornton, her Britan- 
ric Majesty’s minister at Washington, who kindly 
undertook the laborious task of examining the volu- 
minous mass of correspondence and testimony syb- 
mitted by the two governments ; and awarded to the 
United States the sum of $100,740.09 cents, in gold, 
which has since been paid by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

These recent examples show that the mode which 
the United States have proposed to Spain for adjust- 
ing the pending claims is just and feasible, and that 
it may be agreed to by either nation without dis- 
honor. It is to be hoped that this moderate demand 
may be acceded to by Spain without further delay. 


» * * 
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Should the pending negotiations, unfortunately and 
unexpectedly, be without result, 1t will then become 
my duty to communicate that fact to Congress and 
invite its action on the subject. ; 

The long-deferred peace conference between Spain 
and the allied South American republics has been 
inaugurated in Washington, under the auspices of 
the United States. Pursuant to the recommendation 
contained in the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 17th of December, 1866, the Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government offered its 
friendly offices for the promotion of peace and har- 
mony between Spain and the allied republics. Hesi- 
tations and obstacles occurred to the acceptance of 
the offer. Ultimately, however, a conference was ar- 
ranged, and was opened in this city on the 29th of 
October last, at which I authorized the Secretary of 
State to preside. It was attended by the ministers 
of Spain, Peru, Chili, and Keuador. “In consequence 
of the absence of a representative from Bolivia, the 
conference was adjourned until a plenipotentiary from 
that republic could be secured, or other measures 
could be adopted toward compassing the objects. 

The allied and other republics of Spanish origin 
on this continent may see in this fact a new proof of 
our sincere interest in their welfare; of our desire to 
see them blessed with good governments, capable of 
maintaining order, and of preserving their respective 
territorial integrity ; and of our sincere wish to ex- 
tend our own commercial and social relations with 
them. The time is not probably far distant when, in 
the natural course of events, the European political 
connection with this continent will cease. Our policy 
should be shaped, in view of this probability, so as to 
ally the commercial interests of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can States more closely to our own, and thus give the 
United States all the preéminence and all the advan- 
tage which Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay 
contemplated when they proposed to join in the Con- 
gress ot Panama. 

During the last session of Congress a treaty for 
the annexation of the Republic of San Domingo to 
the United States failed to receive the requisite two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. I was thoroughly con- 
vinced then that the best interests of this country, 
commercially and materially, demanded its ratifica 
tion. Time has only confirmed me in this view. I 
now firmly, believe that, the moment that it is known 
that the United States have entirely abandoned the 
fee of accepting as a part of its territory the 

sland of San Domingo, a free port will be negotiated 
for, by European nations, in the Bay of Samana. A 
large commercial city will spring up, to which we will 


be tributary without receiving corresponding bene- 
fits, and then will be seen the folly of our rejecting so 
great a prize. The Government of San Domingo has 
voluntarily sought this annexation, It is a weak 
poyer, numbering probably less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand souls, and yet possessing one 
of the richest territories under the sun, capable of 
Supporting a population of ten millions of people in 
luxury. The people of San Domingo are not capable 
of maintaining themselves in their present condition, 
and must look for outside support. They yearn for 
the protection of our free institutions and laws, our 
progress and civilization. Shall we refuse them’? 
The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance to the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus tran- 
Sif, of commerce. It possesses the richest soil, best 
and most capacious harbors, most salubrious climate 
and the most valuable products of the forest, mine, 
and soil, of any of the West India islands. Its pos- 
Session by us will in a few years build up a coastwise 
commerce of immense magnitude, which will go far 
toward restoring to us our lost merchant marine. It 
will give to us those articles which we consume so 
largely and do not produce, thus equalizing our ex- 
ports and imports. In case of foreign war, it will 
give us command of all the islands referred to, and 
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thus prevent an enemy from ever again possessing 
himself of rendezvous upon our very coast. At pres- 
ent our coast-trade between the States Fieger on 
the Atlantic and those bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is cut in two by the Bahamas and the Antilles. 
Twice we must, as it were, pass through foreign 
country to get by sea from Georgia to the west coast 
of Florida. 

San Domingo, with a stable government, under 
which her immense resources can be developed, will 

ive remunerative wages to,tens of thousands of Ja- 
oreis not now upon the island. This labor will 
take advantage of every available means of transpor- 
tation to abandon the adjacent islands and seek the 
blessings of freedom and its sequenee—each inhab- 
itant receiving the reward of his own labor. Porto 
Rico and Cuba will have to abolish ma os A a meas- 
ure of self-preservation, to retain their labérers. 

San Domingo will become a large consumer of the 
products of Northern farms and manufactories. he: 
cheap rate at which her citizens can be furnished 
with food, tools, and eee will make it neces- 
sary that contiguous islands should have the same 
advantages in order to compete in the production of 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, tropical fruits, ete. This will 
open to us a still wider market for our products. The 
production of our own supply of these articles will 
cut off more than one hundred millions of our annual 
imports, besides largely increasing our exports. With 
such a picture, it is easy to see how our lar, e debt 
abroad is ultimately to be extinguished. ith a 
balance of trade against us (including interest on 
bonds held by foreigners, and money spe by our 
citizens travelling in foreign lands), equal to the en- 
tire yield of the precious metals in this country, it is 
not so easy to see how this result is to be otherwise 
accomplished. The acquisition of San Domingo is 
an adherence to the “ Monroe doctrine,” it is a meas- 
ure of national protection; it is asserting our just 
claim to a controlling influence over the great com- 
mercial traffic soon to flow from west to east by way 
of the Isthmus of Darien ; it is to build up our mer- 
chant marine; it is to furnish new markets for the 
products of our farms, shops, and manufactories ; it 
1s to make slavery insupportable in Cuba and Porto 
Rico at once, and ultimately so in Brazil; it is to set- 
tle the unhappy condition of Cuba, and end an ex- 
terminationg conflict ; it is to provide honest means 
of paying our honest debts without overtaxing the 
people; it is to furnish our citizens with the neces- 
saries of every-day life at cheaper rates than ever be- 
fore; and it is, in fine, a rapid stride toward that 
greatness which the intelligence, industry, and enter- 
prise of the citizens of the United States entitle this 
country to assume among nations. ; 

In view of the importance of this question, I ear= 
nestly urge upon Congress early action, expressive of 
its views as to the best means ‘of acquiring San Do- 
mingo. My suggestion is that, by joint resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress, the Executive be author- 
ized to appoint a commission to negotiate a treaty 
with the authorities of San Do ingo for the acquisi- 
tion of that island, and that an appropriation be 
made to defray the expenses of such commission, 
The question may then 
action of the Senate upon the treaty or the joint action 
of the two Houses of Congress upon a resolution of 


annexation, as inthe ease of the acquisition of Texas. - 


So convinced am I of the advantages to flow from the 
acquisition of San Domingo, and of the great disad- 
vantages, I might almost say calamities, to flow from 
non-acquisition, that I believe the subject has only 
to be investigated to be approved. 

It is to be regretted that our representations, in 
regard to the injurious effects, especially upon the 
revenue of the United States, of the policy of the 
Mexican Government in exempting from import du- 
ties a ae tract of its territory on our borders, have 
not only been fruitless, but that it is even proposed 
in that country to extend the limits within which 


e determined either by the’ 


- 
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the privilege adverted to has hitherto been enjoyed. 
The expediency of taking into your serious consid- 
eration proper measures for countervailing the policy 
referred to will, it is presumed, engage your earnest 
attention. 

It is the obvious interest, especially of neighboring 
nations, to provide against impunity to those who may 
have committed high crimes within their borders, and 
who may have sought refuge abroad. For this pur- 
pose extradition treaties have been concluded with 
several of the Central American republics, and others 
are in progress. 

The sense of Congress is desired, as early as may 
be convenient, upon the proceedings of the commis- 
sion on claims against Venezuela, as communicated 
in my messages of March 16, 1869, March 1, 1870, and 
March 31, 1870.- It has not been deemed advisable to 
distribute any of the money which has been received 
from that Governmeut until Congress shall have acted 
on the subject. 

‘The massacres of French and Russian residents at 
Tien-tsin, under circumstances of great barbarity, 
were supposed by some to have been premeditated, 
and to indicate a purpose among the populace to ex- 
terminate foreigners in the Chinese Empire. The 
evidence fails to establish such a supposition, but 
shows a complicity between the local authorities and 
the mob. The Government at Pekin, however, seems 
to have been disposed to fulfil its treaty obligations 
so far as it was able to do so. Unfortunately, the 
news of the war between the German States and 
France reached China soon after the massacre. It 
would appear that the popular mind became pos- 
sessed with the idea that chi: contest, extended to Chi- 
nese waters, would neutralize the Christian influence 
and power, and that the time was coming when the 
superstitious masses might expel all foreigners and 
restore Mandarin influence. Anticipating trouble 
from this cause, I invited France and North Ger- 
many to make an authorized suspension of hostilities 
in the East (where they were temporarily suspended 
by act of the commanders), and to act together for 
the future protection, in China, of the lives and prop- 
erties of Americans and Europeans. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, the ratifications 
of the treaty with Great Britain, for abolishing the 
mixed courts for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
have been exchanged. it is believed that the slave- 
trade is now confined to the eastern coast of Africa, 
whence the slaves are taken to Arabian markets. 

The ratifications of the naturalization convention 
between Great Britain and the United States have 
also been exchanged during the recess; and thus a 
long-standing dispute between the two Governments 
has been settled, in accordance with the principles 
always contended for by the United States. 

In April last, while engaged in locating a military 
reservation near Pembina, a corps of engineers dis- 
covered that the commonly-received boundary-line 
between the United States and the British posses- 
sions, at that place, is about forty-seven hundred 
feet south of the true position of the 49th parallel 
and that the line, when run on what is now supposed 
to be the true position of that parallel, would leave 
‘the fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Pembina, 

within the territory of the United States. This in- 
formation being communicated to the British Goy- 
ernment, I was requested to consent, and did consent 
that the British occupation of the fort of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company should continue for the present. 
I deem it important, however, that this part of the 
boundary-line should be definitely fixed by a joint 
commission of the two Governments, and I submit 
herewith estimates of the expense of such a commis- 
sion on the part of the United States, and recommend 
that an appropriation be made for that purpose. The 
land boundary has already been fixed and marked 
from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Georgian Bay. It should now be, in like manner, 
marked from the Lake of the Woods to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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I regret to say that no conclusion has been reached 
for the adjustment of the claims against Great Britain 
growing, out of the course adopted by that Govern- 
ment during the rebellion. The Cabinet of London, 
so far as its views have been expressed, does not ap- 
pear to be willing to concede that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment was guilty of any negligence, or did, or per- 
mitted any act, during the war, by which the United 
States has just cause of complaint. Our firm and 
unalterable convictions are directly the reverse. I, 
therefore, recommend to Congress to authorize the 
appointment of a commission to take proof of the 
amounts and the ownership of these several claims, 
on notice to the representative of her Majesty at 
Washington, and that authority be given for the 
settlement of claims by the United States, so that 
the Government shall haye the ownership of the 
private claims, as well as the responsible control of 
all the demands against Great Britain. / 

It cannot be necessary to add that, whenever her 
Majesty’s Government shall entertain a desire for a 
full and friendly adjustment of these claims, the Uni- 
ted States will enter upon their consideration with an 
earnest desire for a conclusion consistent with the 
honor and dignity of both nations. 

The course pursued by the Canadian authorities 
toward the fishermen of the United States during the 
pe season has not been marked by a friendly feeling. 

y the first article of the Convention of 1818 between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was agreed 
that the inhabitants of the United States should have 
forever in common with British subjects the right of 
taking fish in certain waters therein defined. In the 
waters not included in the limits named in the con- 
vention (within three miles of parts of the British 
coast) it has been the custom for many years to give 
to intruding fishermen of the United States a rea- 
sonable warning of their violation of the technical 
rights of Great Britain. The Imperial Government 
is understood to have delegated the whole, or a share 
of its jurisdiction or control of these inshore fishing- 
gFOunes, to the colonial authorities, known as the 

ominion of Canada, and this semi-independent 
but irresponsible agent has exercised its delegated 
powers in an unfriendly way. Vessels have been 
seized without notice or warning, in violation of 
the custom previously prevailing, and have been 
taken into the colonial ports, their voyages bro- 
ken up, and the vessels condemned. There is reason 
to believe that this unfriendly and vexatious treat- 
ment was designed to bear hers aly upon the hardy 
fishermen of the United States, with a view to politi- 
cal effect upon this Government. The statutes of 
the Dominion of Canada assume a still broader and 
more untenable jurisdiction over the vessels of the 
United States. They authorize officers or persons to 
bring vessels, hovering within three marine miles of 
any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of Canada, 
into port, to search the cargo, to examine the master, 
on oath, touching the cargo and voyage, and to in- 
flict upon him a heavy pecuniary penalty if true an- 
swers are not given; and if such a vessel is found 
“preparing to fish,’’ within three marine miles of 
any of such coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, without? 
a license, or after the expiration of the period named 
in the last license granted to it, they provide that 
the vessel, with her tackle, etc., etc., shall be forfeit- 
ed, It is not known that any condemnations have 
been made under this statute. Should the authorities 
of Canada attempt to enforce it, it will become my 
duty to take such steps as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the rights of the citizens of the United States. 

It has been claimed by her Majesty’s officers that 
the fishing-vessels of the United States have no right 
to enter the open ports of the British possessions in 
North America, except for the purposes of shelter 
and repairing damages, of purchasing wood, and ob- 
taining water; that they have no right to enter at the 
British custom-houses, or to trade there except in the 
purchase of wood and water; and that they must 
depart within twenty-four hours after notice to leave. 
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It is not known that any seizure of a fishing-vessel 
carrying the flag of the United States has been made 
under this claim. So far as the claim is founded on an 
alleged construction of the Convention of 1818, it can- 
not be acquiesced in by the United States. It is 
hoped that it will not be insisted on by her Majesty’s 
Government. 

During the conferences which preceded the nego- 
tiation.of the Convention of 1818 the British commis- 
sioners proposed to expressly exclude the fishermen 
of the ited States from ‘the privilege of carrying 
on trade with any of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
residing within the limits assigned for their use,’? 
and also that it should not be ‘‘ Jawful for the vessels 
of the United States engaged in said fishery to have 
on board any goods, wares, or merchandise whatever, 
except such as may be necessary for the prosecution 
of their voyages to and from the said fishing-grounds, 
And any vessel of the United States which shall con- 
travene this regulation may be seized, condemned, 
and confiscated, with her cargo.” 

This proposition, which is identical with the con- 
struction now put upon the language of the conven- 
tion, was emphatically rejected by the American com- 
missioners, and thereupon was abandoned by the 
British plenipotentiaries, and Article I., as it stands 
in the convention, was substituted. 

If, however, it be said that this claim is founded 
on provincial or colonial statutes and not upon the 
convention, this Government cannot but regard them 
as unfriendly and in contravention of the spirit, if 
not of the letter of the treaty, for the faithful execu- 
tion of which the Imperial Government is alone re- 
sponsible. 

Anticipating that an attempt may possibly be made 
by the Canadian authorities in the coming season 
to repeat their unneighborly acts toward our fisher- 
men, I recommend you to confer upon the Executive 
the power to suspend by proclamation the operation 
of the laws authorizing ee transit of goods, wares, 
and merchandise in bond, across the territory of the 
United States to Canada; and further, should such an 
extreme measure become necessary, to suspend the 
operation of any laws whereby the vessels of the Do- 
minion of Canada are permitted to enter the waters 
of the United States. 

A like unfriendly disposition has been manifested 
on the part of Canada in the maintenance of a claim 
of right to exclude the citizens of the United States 
from the navigation of the St. Lawrence. This river 
constitutes a natural outlet to the ocean for eight 
States, with an aggregate population of about 17,- 
600,000 inhabitants, and with an aggregate tonnage 
of 6613367 tons upon the waters which discharge into 
it. The foreign commerce of our ports on these 
waters is open to British competition, and the major 
part of it is done on British bottoms, 

If the American seamen be excluded from this 
natural avenue to the ocean, the mono poly of the 
direct commerce of the lake ports with the Atlantic 
would be in foreign hands, their vessels on trans- 
atlantic voyages having an access to our lake orts, 
which would be denied to American vessels on similar 
i To state such a proposition is to refute 
its ‘justice, 

During the Administration of John Quincy Adams 
Mr. Clay unanswerably demonstrated the natural 
right of the citizens of the United States to the navi- 
gation of this river, claiming that the act of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in opening the Rhine and other 
rivers to all nations, hove the judgment of Eu- 
ropean jurists and statesmen, that the inhabitants of 
® country, through which a navigable river passes, 
have a natural right to enjoy the navigation of that 
river to and into the sea, even though passing through 
the territories of another power, This right does not 
exclude the coequal right of the sovereign, possessing 
the territory through which the river debouches into 
the sea, to make such regulations relative to the po- 
lice of the navigation as may be reasonably necessary, 
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but those regulations should be framed in a liberal 


spirit of comity, and should not impose needless 
burdens upon the commerce which has the right of 
transit. It has been found, in practice, more ad- 
vantageous to arrange these regulations by mutual 
agreement. The United States are ready to make 
any reasonable arrangements as to the police of the 
St. Lawrence which may be suggested by Great 
Britain. 

If the claim made by Mr. Clay was just when the 
population of the States bordering on the shores of 


the lakes was only 8,400,000, it now derives ipente . 


foree and equity from the increased population, 
wealth, production, and tonnage of the States on the 
Canadian frontier. Since Mr. ars advanced his 
argument in behalf of our right, the principle for 
which he contended has been frequently, and by 
various nations, recognized by law or by treaty, and 
has been extended to several other great rivers, By 
the treaty concluded at Mayence, in 1831, the Rhine 
was declared free from the point where it is first 
navigable into the sea. By the convention between 
Spain and Portugal, concluded in 1835, the navigation 
of. the Douro, throughout its whole extent, was made 
free for the subjects of both crowns. In 1853 the 
Argentine Confederation, by treat , threw open the 
free navigation of the Parana and the Uruguay to 
the peereeaaitee of all nations. In 1856 the 
Crimean War was closed by a treaty which provided 
for the free navigation of the Danube. In 1858 
Bolivia, by treaty, declared that it regarded the rivers 
Amazons and La Plata, in accordance with fixed prin- 
ciples of national law, as highways or channels, 
opened by Nature, for the commerce of all nations. 
In 1859 the Paraguay was made free by treaty, and 
in December, 1866, tae Emperor of Brazil, by impe- 
rial decree, declared the Amazons to be open to the 
frontier of Brazil to the merchant-ships of all nations, 
The greatest living British authority on this subject, 
while assertin hs abstract right of the British 
claim, says : «tt seems difficult to deny that Great* 

ritain may ground her refusal upon strict Jaw, but 
it is equally difficult to deny, first, that in so doing 
she exercises harshly an extreme and hard law; sec- 
ondly, that her Pi i with respect to the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence is in glaring and discredit- 
able inconsistency with her conduct with respect to 
the navigation of the Mississippi. On the ground 
that she possessed a small domain, in which the 
Mississippi took its rise, she insisted on the right to 
navigate the entire volume of its waters. On the 
ground that she possesses both banks of the St. 

awrence, where it disembogues itself into the sea, 
she denies to the United States the right of naviga- 
tion, though about one-half of the waters of Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Su erior, and the whole 
of Lake Michigan, through which the river flows, are 
the property of the United States.” ions 

The whole nation is interested in securing cheap 
transportation from the agricultural States of the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard. To the citizens of 
those States it secures a greater return for their labor; 
to the inhabitants of the seaboard it affords chea er 
food ; to the nation an increase in the annual cali 
of wealth, It is hoped that the Government of Great © 
Britain will see the justice of abandoning the narrow 
and inconsistent claim to which the Canadian prov- 
inces have urged her adherence. 

Our depressed commerce is a subject to which I 
called your special attention at the last session, and 
suggested that we will in the future have to look 
more to the countries south of us, and to China and 
Japan, for its revival. Our re resentatives to all 
these Governments have exerted their influence to 
encourage trade between the United States and the 
countries to which they are accredited. But the fact 
exists that the carrying is done almost entirely on 
foreign bottoms, an ast this state of affairs exists 
We cannot control our due share of the commerce of 
the world. That between the Pacific States and 
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China and J. tes is about all the carrying-trade now 
conducted in American vessels. I would recommend 
a liberal policy toward that line of American steam- 
ers, one that will insure its success and even increased 
usefulness. 

The cost of building iron vessels, the only ones 
that can compete with foreign ships in the carrying- 
trade, is so much greater in the United States than 
- in foreign countries that, without some assistance 
from the Government, they cannot be successfully 
built here. There will be several propositions laid 
before Congress, in the course of the present session 
looking to a remedy for this evil. Even if it should 
be at some cost to the national Treasury, I hope such 
encouragement will be given as will secure American 
shipping on the high-seas and American ship-building 
at home. 

The condition of the archives at the Department of 
State calls for the early action of Congress. The build- 
ing now rented by that Department is a frail struct- 
ure, at an inconvenient distance from the Executive 
Mansion, and from the other Departments, is ill- 
adapted to the purpose for which it is used, has not 
eapacity to accommodate the archives, and is not fire- 
proof. Its remote situation, its slender construction, 
and the absence of a supply of water in the neighbor- 
hood, leavg but little hope of safety for either the 
building or its contents in case of the accident of a 
fire. Its destruction would involve the loss of the 
rolls containing the original acts and resolutions of 
Congress, of the historic records of the Revolution 
and of the Confederation, of the whole series of diplo- 
matie and consular archives since the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the many other valuable 
records and papers left with that Department when 
it was the principal depository of the governmental 
archives. I recommend an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a building for the Department of State. 

Irecommend to your consideration the propriety 
of transferring to the Department of the Interior, to 
which they seem more appropriately to belong, all 
powers and duties in relation to the Territories with 
which the Department of State is now charged by 
law or usage, and from the Interior Department to 
the War Department the Pension Bureau, so far as 
it regulates the payment of soldiers’ pensions. I 
would further recommend that the ayment of naval 

ensions be transferred to one of the bureaus of the 

avy Department. 

The estimates for the expenses of the Government 
for the next fiscal year are $18,244,346.01 less than 
for the current one, but exceed the appropriations for 
the present year, for the same items, $8,972,127.56. 
In this estimate, however, is included $22,338,278.37 
for public works heretofore begun under congres- 
sional provision, and of which only so much is asked 
as Congress may choose to give. ‘The appropriations 
for the same works for the present fiscal year was 
$11,984,518.08. j 

The average value of gold, as compared with na- 
tional currency for the whole of the year 1869, was 
about 134, and for eleven months of 1870 the same 
relative value has been about 115. The approach 
to a specie basis is very gratifying, but the fact 
cannot be denied that the instability of the value of 
our currency is prejudicial to our prosperity, and 
tends to keep up prices, to the detriment of trade. 
The evils of a depreciated and fluctuating currency 
are so great, that now, when the premium on gold 
has fallen so much, it would seem that the time has 
arrived when, by wise and prudent legislation, Con- 
gress should look to a policy which would place our 
currency at par with gold at no distant day. 

The tax collected from the people has been re- 
duced more than $80,000,000 per annum. By steadi- 
ness in our present course, there is no reason why, 
in afew short years, the national tax-gatherer may 
not disappear from the door of the citizen almost 
entirely. With the revenue stamp dispensed by 
postmasters in every community, a tax upon liquors 
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of all sorts and tobacco in all its forms, and by a wise 
adjustment of the tariff, which will put a duty only 
upon those articles which we could dispense with, 
known as luxuries, and on those which we use more 
of than we produce, revenue enough may be raised, 
after a few years of peace and consequent reduction 
of indebtedness, to fulfil all our obligations. 

A further reduction of expenses, in addition to a 
reduction of interest account, may be relied on to 
make this practicable. Revenue reform, if it means 
this, has my hearty support. Ifit implies a collection 
of all the revenue for the support of Govoniniene for 
the payment of principal and interest of the public 
debt, eoea) ete., by directly taxing the people, 
then I am against revenue reform, and confidently 
believe the people are with me. 

If it means failure to provide the necessary means 
to defray all the expenses of Government, and there- 
by repudiation of the public debt and pensions, then 
I am still more opposed to such kind of revenue re- 
form. Revenue reform has not been defined by any 
of its advocates, to my knowledge, but seems to be 
accepted as something which is to supply every man’s 
want without any cost or effort on his part. 

A true revenue reform cannot be made ina day, but 
must be the work of national legislation and of time. 
As soon as the revenue can be dispensed with, all 
duty should be removed from coffee, tea, and other 
articles of universal use not produced by ourselves. 
The necessities of the country compel us to collect 
revenue from our imports. An army of assessors and 
collectors is not a pleasant sight to the citizen, but 
that or a tariff for revenue is necessary. Such a tariff, 
so far as it acts as an encouragement to home pro- 
duction, affords employment to labor at living wages 
in contrast to the pauper labor of the Old World, and 
also in the development of home resources. 

Under the act of Congress of the 15th day of July, 
1870, the army has gradually been reduced, so that, 
on the 1st day of January, 1871, the number of com- 
missioned officers and men will not exceed the num- 
ber contemplated by that law. 

The War Department building is an old structure, 
not fireproof, and entirely inadequate in dimensions 
to our present wants. Many thousands of dollars are 
now paid annually for rent of private buildings to ac- 
commodate the various bureaus of the Department. 
I recommend an appropriation for a new War Depart- 
ment building, suited to the present and growing 
wants of the nation. 

The report of the Secretary of War shows a very 
satisfactory reduction in the expenses of the army for 
the last fiscal year. For details you are referred to 
his accompanying report. 

The expenses of the navy for the whole of the last 

ear, i. e., from December 1, 1869, the date of the 

ast report, are less than $19,000,000, or about $1,000,- 
000 less than they were the previous year. The ex- 
penses since the commencement of this fiscal year, 
1, e., since July 1st, show for five months a decrease 
of over $2,400,000 from those of the corresponding 
months of last year. The estimates for the current 
year were $28,205,671.87. Those for next year are 
$20,683,317, with $955,100 additional for necessary 
permanent improvements. These estimates are made 
closely, for the mere maintenance of the naval es- 
tablishment as it now is, without much in the nature 
of permanent improvement. The appropriations 
mane for the last and current years were evidently in- 
tended by Congress, and are sufficient only, to kee 
the navy on its present footing by the repairing an 
refitting of our old cyte 

This policy must, of course, gradually but surely 
destroy the navy, and it is in itself far from econom- 
ical, as each year that it is pursued the necessity for 
mere repairs in ships and nayy-yards becomes more 
imperative and more costly ; and our current expenses 
are annually increased for the mere repair of ships, 
many of which must soon become unsafe and useless. 
I hope, during the present session of Congress, to be 
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able to submit to it a plan by which naval vessels can 
be built and repairs made with great saving upon the 
present cost. ; nes 

It can hardly be wise statesmanship in a Govern- 
ment which represents a country with over 5,000 miles 
of coast-line, on both oceans, exclusive of Alaska, 
and containing 40,000,000 of progressive people, with 
relations of every nature with almost every foreign 
country, to rest with such inadequate means of' en- 
forcing any foreign policy, either of protection or re- 
dress. Separated by the ocean from the nations of 
the Eastern Continent, our navy is our only means of 
direct protection to our citizens abroad, or for the en- 
forcement of any foreign policy. 

The accompanying report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows a most satisfactory working of that De- 
partment. With the adoption of the reeommenda- 
tions contained therein, particularly those relating to 
a reform in the franking privilege and the adoption 
of the ‘correspondence cards,’ a_self-sustaining 
postal system may speedily be looked for; and at no 
distant day a forthe: reduction of the rate of postage 
be attained. 

I recommend authorization by Congress, to the 
Postmaster-General and Attorney-General, to issue 
all commissions to officials appointed through their 
respective Departments. At present these commis- 
sions, where appointments are presidential, are issued 
by the State Department. The law in all the Depart- 
ments of Government, except those of the Post-Office 
and of Justice, authorizes each to issue its own com- 
missions. 

Always favoring practical reforms, I respectfully call 
your attention to one abuse of long standing, which 

would like to see remedied by this Congress. It is 
a reform in the civil service of the country. I would 
have it go beyond the mere fixing of the tenure of 

_ office of clerks and employés who do not require ‘‘ the 
advice and consent of the Senate”? to make their ap- 
pointments complete. I would have it govern, not the 
tenure, but the manner of making all appointments. 
There is no duty which so aah embarrasses the 
Executive and heads of Departments as that of ap- 
polnimieats ; nor is there any such arduous and thanks 
ess labor imposed on Senators and Representatives 
as that of finding places for constituents. The pres- 
ent system does not secure the best men, and often 
not even fit men, for public place. The elevation and 
purification of the civil service of the Government 
will be hailed with approval by the whole people of 
the United States. 

Reform in the management of Indian affairs has 
received the special attention of the Administration 
from its inauguration to the present day. The ex- 
periment of making it a missionary work was tried 
with a few agencies, given to the denomination of 
Friends, and has been found to work most advanta- 
geously. All agencies and superintendencies not so 
disposed of were given to officers of the army. The 
act of Congress reducing the army renders army offi- 
cers ineligible for civil positions. Indian agencies 
being civil offices, I determined to give all the agencies 
to such religious denominations as had heretofore es- 
tablished missionaries among the Indians, and per- 
haps to some other denominations who would under- 
take the work on the same terms, i. e., as amissionary 
work. The societies selected are allowed to name 
theirown agents, subject to the approval of the Exeeu- 
tive, and are expected to watch over them and aid 
them as missionaries, to Christianize and civilize the 
Indian, and to train him in the arts of peace. The 
Government watches over the official acts of these 
agents, and requires of them as strict an accounta- 
bility as if they were a ppointed in any other manner. 
I entertain the oontidenr hope that the policy now 
pursued will, in a few years, bring all the Indians 
upon reservations, where they will live in houses, 
have school-houses and churches, and will be pur- 
suing peaceful and self-sustaining avocations, and 
where they may be visited by the law-abiding white 
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man with the same impunity that he now visits the 
civilized white settlements. I call your special atten- 
tion to the report of the Commisssoner of Indian 
Affairs for full information on this subject. 

During the last fiscal year, 8,095,413 acres of public 
land were disposed of. Of this uantity, 3,698,910.05 
acres were taken under the homestead law, and 
2,159,515.81 acres sold for cash. The remainder was 
located with military warrants, college, or Indian 
scrip, or applied in satisfaction of grants to railroads, 
or for other public uses. The entries under the home- 
stead law, during the last year, covered 961,545 acres 
more than those during the preceding year. Surveys 
have been vigorously prosecuted to the full extent of 
the means applicable to the, purpose. The quantity 
of land in market will amply supply the present de- 
mand. The claim of the settler, under the homestead 
or the preémption laws, is not, however, limited to 
lands subject to sale at private entry. Any unappro- 
priated surveyed public land may, to a limited 
amount, be acquired under the former laws, if the 
party entitled to enter under them will comply with 
the requirements they prescribe in regard to the resi- 
dence and cultivation. The actual settler’s prefem 
ence right of purchase is even broader, and extends 
to lands midst were unsurveyed at the time of his 
settlement. His right was formerly confined within 
much narrower limits, and at one period of our his- 
tory was conferred only by special statutes. They 
were enacted from time to time to legalize what was 
then regarded as an unauthorized intrusion upon the 
national domain. ‘The opinion that the public lands 
should be regarded chiefly as a source of revenue is 
no longer maintained. The rapid settlement and suc- 
cessful cultivation of them are now justly considered 
of more importance to our well-being than is the fund 
which the sale of them would produce. The remark- 
able growth and prosperity of our new States and 
Territories attest the wisdom of the legislation which 
invites the tiller of the soil to secure a permanent 
home on terms within the reach of all. The pioneer, 
who incurs the dangers and privations of a frontier 
life, and thus aids in laying the foundation of new 
commonwealths, renders a signal service to his coun- 
try, and is entitled to its special favor and protection. 
These laws secure that o ject, and largely promote 
the general welfare. They should, therefore, be cher- 
ished as a permanent feature of our land system, 

Good faith requires us to give full effect to existin 
grants. The time-honored and beneficent policy of 
setting apart certain sections of public land for educa- 
tional purposes in the new States should be continued. 
When ample provision shall have been made for these 
objects, Isubmit, as a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration, whether the residue of our national domain 
should not be wholly disposed of under the provi- 
sions of the homestead and preémption laws. 

In addition to the swamp and overflowed lands 
granted to the States in which saSy are situated, the 
lands taken under the agricultural college acts, and 
for internal improvement purposes, under the act of 
September, 1841, and the acts supplemental thereto, 
there had been conveyed, up to the close of the last 
fiscal year, by patent or other equivalent evidence of 
title, to States and corporations, twenty-seven million 
eight hundred and thirty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty-seven and sixty-three hundredths acres, for 
railways, canals, and wagon-roads. It is estimated 
that an additional quantity of 174,7 35,528 acres is still 
due under grants for like uses. The policy of thus 
aiding the States in building works of internal im- 
provement Was inaugurated more than forty years 
since in the grants to Indiana and Illinois, to aid 
those States in opening canals to connect the waters 
of the Wabash with those of Lake Erie, and the wa- 
ters of the Illinois with those of Lake Michigan, . 

It was followed with some modifications in the 
grant to Illinois of alternate sections of public land 
within certain limits of the Illinois Central Railway. 
Fourteen States and sundry corporations have re- 
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egived similar subsidies in connection with railways 
completed or in process of construction. As the re- 
served sections are rated at the double minimum, the 
sale of them at the enhanced price has thus, in many 
instances, indemnified the Treasury for the granted 
lands, The construction of some of these thorough- 
fares has undoubtedly given a vigorous impulse to the 
development of our resources, and the settlement of 
the more distant portions of the country. It may, 
however, be well insisted that much of our legis- 
lation in this regard has been characterized by in- 
discriminate and profuse liberality. The United 
States should not Pee their credit in aid of any 
enterprise undertaken by States or corporations; nor 
grant lands in any instance, unless the projected 
work is of acknowledged national importance. I 
am strongly inclined to the opinion that it is inex- 
pedient and unnecessary to bestow subsidies of either 
description ; but, should Congress determine other- 
wise, I earnestly recommend that the rights of set- 
tlers and of the public be more effectually secured 
and protected by appropriate legislation. 

During the year ending September 30, 1870, there 
were filed in the Patent-Office 19,411 applications for 
patents, 3,374 caveats, and 160 applications for the 
extension of patents; 13,622 patents, including reis- 
sues and designs, were issued; 110 extended, and 
1,089 allowed, but not issued, by reason of the non- 
payment of the final fees. The receipts of the office 
during the fiscal year were $136,304.29 in excess of 
its expenditure. 

The work of the Census Bureau has been energeti- 
eally prosecuted. The preliminary report, containin 
much information of special value and interest, svi 
be ready for delivery during the present session. 
The remaining volumes will be completed with all 
the dispatch consistent with perfect accuracy in ar- 
ranging and classifying the returns. We shall thus, 
at no distant day, be furnished with an authentic rec- 
ord of our condition and resources. It will, I doubt 
not, attest the growing prosperity of the country, 
although during the decade which has just closed it 
was so severely tried by the great war waged to main- 
tain its integrity and to secure and perpetuate our 
free institutions. 

During the last fiscal year the sum paid to pen- 
sioners, including the cost of disbursement, was 
$27,780,811.11 ; 1,758 bounty land-warrants were is- 
sued. At its close 198,686 names were on the pen- 
sion rolls. 

The labors of the Pension-Office have been directed 
to the severe scrutiny of the evidence submitted in 
favor of new claims, and to the discovery of fictitious 
claims which have been heretofore allowed. The ap- 
propriation for the employment of special agents for 
the investigation of frauds has been judiciously used, 
and the results obtained have been of unquestionable 
benefit to the service. 

The subjects of education and agriculture are of 
great interest to the success of our republican insti- 
tutions, happiness, and grandeur as a nation. In the 
interest of one a bureau has been established in the 
Interior Department—the Bureau of Education ; and 
in the interest of the other a separate department, 
that of Agriculture. I believe peal general good is 
to flow from the operations of both these bureaus 
if properly fostered. I cannot recommend to your 
careful consideration too highly the reports of the 
Commissioners of Education and of Agriculture, nor 
urge too strongly such liberal legislation as to secure 
their efficacy. § 

In conclusion, I would sum up the policy of the 
Administration to be a thorough enforcement of every 
law; a faithful collection of every tax provided for; 
economy in the disbursement of the same; a prompt 
payment of every debt of the nation ; a reduction of 
taxes as rapidly as the requirements of the country 
will admit; reductions of taxation and tariff to be so 
arranged as to afford the greatest relief to the greatest 
number; honest and fair dealings with all other peo- 
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ples, to the end that war, with all its blighting con- 
sequences, may be avoided, but without surrendering 
any right or obligation due to us; a reform in the 
treatment of Indians and in the whole civil service 
of the country; and, finally, in securing a pure, un- 
trammelled ballot, where every man entitled to cast a 
vote may do so just once at each election without fear 
of molestation or proscription on account of his politi- 
cal faith, nativity, or color. Was GRANT. 


Message of the President recommending Meas- 
ures for the Increase of the Commerce of the 
United States. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
Executive Mansion, 
Wasuinerton, D. C., March 23, 1870. ; 

In the Executive message of December 6, 1869, to 
Congress, the importance of taking steps to revive 
our drooping merchant marine was urged, and a 
special message promised at a future day during the 
present session, recommending more specificall 
plans to accomplish this result. Now that the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives intrusted with 
the labor of ascertaining ‘‘ the cause of the decline of 
American commerce” has completed its work and 
submitted its report to the legislative branch of the 
Government, I deem this a fitting time to execute 
that promise. 

The very able, calm, and exhaustive report of the 
committee points out the grave wrongs which have 
produced the decline in our commerce. It is ana- 
tional humiliation that we are now compelled to pay 
from twenty to thirty million dollars annually (ex- 
clusive of passage-money which we should share with 
vessels of other nations) to foreigners for doing the 
work which should be done by American vessels. 
American built, American owned, and American 
manned. This is a direct drain upon the resources 
of the country of just so much money ; equal to cast- 
ing it into the sea, so far as this nation is concerned. 

A nation of the vast and ever-increasing interior 
resources of the United States, extending, as it does, 
from one to the other of the great oceans of the world, 
with an industrious, intelligent, energetic population, 
must one day possess its full share of the commerce 
of these oceans, no matter what the cost. Delay will 
only increase this cost, and enhance the difficulty of 
attaining the result. 

I therefore put in an earnest plea for early action 
on this matter, in a way to secure the desired increase 
of American commerce. The advanced period of the 
year and the fact that no contracts for ship-building 
will probably be entered into until this question is 
settled by Congress, and the further fact that, if 
there should be much delay, all large vessels con- 
tracted for this year will fail of completion before 
winter sets in, and will therefore be carried over for 
another year, induce me to request your early con- 
sideration of this subject. : 

I regard it of such grave importance, affecting 
every interest of the country to so great an extent, 
that any method which will gain the end will secure 
arich national blessing. Building ships and navi- 
gating them utilizes vast capital at home; it employs 
thousands of workmen in their construction and 
manning; it creates a home market for the products 
of the farm and the shop ; it diminishes the balance 
of trade against us precisely to the extent of freights 
and passage-money paid to American vessels, and 
gives us a supremacy upon the seas of inestimable 
value in case of foreign war. 

Our Navy at the commencement of the late war 
consisted of less than one hundred vessels of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons, and a force 
of about, eight thousand men. We drew from the 
merchant marine, which had cost the Government 
nothing, but which had been a source of national 
wealth, six hundred vessels, exceeding one million 
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tons and about seventy thousand men, to aid in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 
This statement demonstrates the value of the mer- 
chant marine as a means of national defence in time 
f need. 
" The Committee on the Causes of the Reduction of 
American Tonnage, after tracing the causes of its 
decline, submit two bills, which, if adopted, they 
believe will restore to the nation its maritime power. 
Their report shows with great minuteness the actual 
and comparative American tonnage at the time ot 
its greatest prosperity; the actual and com arative 
decline since, together with the causes ; and exhib- 
its all other statistics of material interest in reference 
to the subject. As the report is before Congress, I 
will not recapitulate any of its statistics, but refer 
only to the methods recommended by the committee 
to give back to us our lost commerce. 
sa general rule, when it can be adopted, I be- 
lieve a direct money subsidy is less liable to abuse 
than an indirect aid given to the same enterprise. 
In this case, however, my opinion is that subsidies, 
while they may be given to specified lines of steam- 
ers or other vessels, should not be exclusively adopt- 
ed; but, in addition to subsidizing very desirable 
lines of ocean traflic, a general assistance should be 
given in an effective way. I therefore commend to 
our favorable consideration the two bills proposed 
vy the committee, and referred to in this message. 
U. 8. GRANT. 


Message urging the Ratification of the Treaty 
with San Domingo. 
Exxcutive Mansion, May 81, 1870. 

To the Senate of the United States » 

I transmit to the Senate for consideration, with a 
view to its ratification, an additional article to the 
treaty of the 29th of November last for the annex- 
ation of the Dominican Republic to the United States, 
stipulating for an extension of the time for exchang- 
ing the ratifications thereof, signed in this city on the 
14th instant, by the plenipotentiaries of the parties. 
It was my intention to have also negotiated, with the 
plenipotentiary of San Domingo, amendments to the 
treaty of annexation, to obviate objections which may 
be urged against the treaty as it is now worded ; but, 
on reflection, I deem it better to submit to the Sen- 
ate the once of their amending the treaty as fol- 
lows: First, to specify that the obligations of this 
Government shall not exceed the $1,500,000 stipu- 
lated in the treaty; secondly, to determine the man- 
ner of appointing the agents to receive and disburse 
the same; thirdly, to detaratte the class of ered- 
itors who shall take precedence in the settlement ot 
their claims; and, finally, to insert such amendments 
as may suggest themselves to the minds of Senators 
to carry out in good faith the conditions of the treaty 
submitted to the Senate of the United States in Jan- 
uary last, according to the spirit and intent of that 
treaty. Fyrom the most reliable information I can ob- 
tain, the sum specified in the treaty will pay every 
just claim against the republic of San Domingo, and 
eave a balance sufficient to carry on a territorial 
yovernment until such time as new laws for provid- 
ing a territorial revenue can be enacted and putin force, 

I feel an unusual anxiety for the ratification of this 
treaty, because I believe it will redound greatly to 
the glory of the two countries interested, to civiliza- 
tion, and to the extirpation of the institution of 
slavery. The doctrine promulgated by President 
Monroe has been adhered to by all political parties, 
and I now deem it proper to assert the equally im- 
portant principle, that hereafter no territory on this 
continent shall be regarded as subject to transfer to 
a European power. The government of San Domin- 
go has voluntarily sought this annexation. It is a 
weak power, numbering probably less than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand souls, and yet possessing 
one of the richest territories under the sun, capable 
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of BURDOREnG population of ten million of people 
in luxury. The people of San Domingo are not 
capable of maintaining themselves in their present 
condition, and must look for outside support. They 
earn for the protection of our free institutions and 
aws, our progress, and civilization. Shall we refuse 
them? I have information, which I believe reliable, 
that a European power stands ready now to offer 
$2,000,000 for the i serad nave of Samana Bay alone 
if refused by us. ith what grace can we prevent a 
foreign power from attempting to secure the prize? 
The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance to the Caribbean Sea and the isthmus transit 
of commerce. It possesses the richest soil, best and 
most capacious harbors, most salubrious climate, and 
the most valuable products of the forest, mine, and 
soil, of any of the West India islands. Its posses- 
sion by us will, ina few years, build up a coastwise 
commerce of immense magnitude, which will go far 
toward restoring to us our lost merchant marine, 
It will give to us those articles which we consume so 
largely and do not produce, thus equalizing our ex- 
ports and imports. In ease of foreign war it will 
give us command of all the islands referred to, and 
thus prevent an enemy from ever again possessing 
himself of a rendezvous upon our very coast. At 
present our coast-trade between the States bordering 
on the Atlantic and those bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico is cut in two by the Bahamas and the Antil- 
les. Since we must, as it were, pass through foreign 
countries to get by sea from Georgia to the west 
coast of Florida, San Domingo, with a stable govern- 
ment, under which her immense resources can be 
developed, will give remunerative wages to tens of 
thousands of laborers not now upontheisland. This 
labor will take advantage of every available means 
of transportation to abandon the aajecent islands and 
seck the blessings of freedom and its sequence, each 
inhabitant receiving the reward of his own labor. 
Porto Rico and Cuba will have to abolish slavery as 
a measure of self-preseryation to retain their labor- 
ers. San Domingo will become a large consumer of 
the products of northern farms and manufactories. 
The cheap rate at which her citizens ean be furnished 
with food, tools, and machinery, will make it neces- 
sary that the contiguous islands should have the 
same advantages in order to compete in the produe- 
tion of sugar, coffee, tobacco, tropical fruits, etc. 
This will open to usa still wider market for our prod- 
ucts. The production of our own supply of these 
articles will cut off more than $100,000,000 of our an- 
nual imports, besides largely increasing our exports. 
With such a picture itis easy to see ae our large 
debt abroad is ultimately to be extinguished. With 
a balance of trade against us, including interest on 
bonds held by foreigners, and money spent by our 
citizens travelling in foreign lands equal to the entire 
yield of the precious metals in this country, it is not 
80 easy to see how this result is to be otherwise ac- 
Mt gfe 
The acquisition of San Domingo is an adherence 
to the Monroe doctrine. It isa measure of national 
rotection ; it is asserting our just claim to a control- 
ing influence over the great commercial traftic soon 
to flow from east to west by way of the Isthmus of 
Darien; it is to build up our merchant marine ; it is 
to furnish new markets forthe products of our farms, 
shops, and manufactories ; it is to make slavery in- 
supportable in Cuba and Porto Rico at once, and ul- 
timately so in Brazil; it is to settle the unha’ py 
condition of Cuba and end an exterminating conflict ; 
it is to’provide honest means of aying our honest 
debts without overtaxing the people; it is to furnish 
our citizens with the necessaries of every-day life at 
cheaper rates than ever before, and it is, in fine, a 
rapid stride toward that greatness which the intelli- 
ence, industry, and enterprise of the citizens of the 
nited States entitle this country to assume among 
nations. U. 8. GRANT. 
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Message on Cuban Affairs. 


Exxocutive Mansion, June 18, 1870. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In my annual message to Congress, at the begin- 
ning cf its present session, I referred to the contest 
which had then for more than a year existed in the 
island of Cuba, between a portion of its inhabitants 
and the Government of Spain, and-to the feelings 
and sympathies of the people and Government of 
the United States for the people of Cuba, as for all 
peoples struggling for liberty and self-government 
and said that ‘‘the contest has at no time assume 
the conditions which amount to war, in the sense of 
international law, or which would show the existence 
of a de facto political organization of the insurgents 
sufficient to justify a recognition of belligerency.”’ 

During the six months which have passed since 

the date of that message, the condition of the insur- 
gents has not improved; and the insurrection itself, 
although not subdued, exhibits no signs of advance 
but seems to be confined to an irregular system of 
hostilities carried on by small and illy-armed bands 
of men, roaming without concentration through the 
woods and the sparsely-populated regions of the 
island, attacking, from ambush, convoys and small 
bands of troops, burning plantations and the estates 
of those not sympathizing with their cause. 
_ But, if the insurrection has not gained ground, it 
is equally true that Spain has not suppressedit. Cli- 
mate, disease, and the occasional bullet, have worked 
destruction among the soldiers of Spain, and although 
the Spanish authorities have possession of every sea- 
port and every town on the island, they have not 
been able to subdue the hostile feeling which has 
driven a considerable number of the native inhabit- 
ants of the island to armed resistance against Spain, 
and still leads them to endure the dangers ae the 
privations of a roaming life of guerrilla warfare. 

On either side the contest has been conducted, and 
is still carried on, with a lamentable disregard of hu- 
man life, and of the rules and practices which mod- 
ern civilization has prescribed in mitigation of the 
necessary horrors of war. The torch of Spaniard 
and of Cuban is alike busy in carrying devastation 
over fertile regions. Murderous and revengeful de- 
erees are issued and executed by both parties. Count 
Valmaseda and Colonel Boet, on the part of Spain, 
have each startled humanity and aroused the indig- 
nation of the civilized world by the execution, eac 
of a score of prisoners at a time; while Genera 
Quesada, the Cuban chief, coolly, and with apparent 
unconsciousness of aught else than a proper act, has 
admitted the slaughter, by his own deliberate order, 
in one day, of upward of six hundred and fifty pris- 
oners of war. 

A summary trial, with few if any escapes from 
conviction, followed by immediate execution, is the 
fate of those arrested on either side, on suspicion of 
infidelity to the cause of the party making the arrest. 

Whatever may be the sympathies of the people or 
of the Government of the United States for the cause 
or objects for which a part of the people of Cuba are 
understood to have put themselves in armed resist- 
ance to the Government of Spain, there can be no 
just sympathy in a conflict carried on by both parties 
alike in such barbarous violation of the rules of civ- 
ilized nations, and with such continued outrage upon 
the plainest principles of humanity. 

e cannot discriminate in our censure of their 
mode of conducting their contest between the Span- 
iards and the Cubans. Each commit the same atroci- 
ties, and outrage alike the established rules of war. 

The properties of many of our citizens have been 
destroyed or embargoed, the lives of several have 
been sacrificed, and the liberty of others has been 
restrained. In every case that has come to the knowl- 
edge of the Government, an early and earnest de- 
mand for reparation and indemnity has been made 
and most emphatic remonstrance has been presente 
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against the manner in which the strife is conducted, 
and against the reckless disregard of human life, the 
wanton destruction of material wealth, and the cruel 
easrogers of the established rules of civilized war- 
are. 

I have, since the beginning of the present session 
of Congress, communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon their request, an account of the 
steps which I had taken, in the hope of bringing this 
sad conflict to an end, and of securing to the people 
of Cuba the blessings and the right of independent 
self-government, he efforts thus made failed, but 
not without an assurance from Spain that the good 
offices of this Government might still avail for the 
objects to which they had been addressed. 

, During the whole contest the remarkable exhibi- 
tion has been made of large numbers of Cubans, es- 
caping from the island and avoiding the risks of war, 
congregating in this country at a safe distance from 
the scene of danger and endeavoring to make war 
from our shores, to urge our people into the fight 
which they avoid, and to embroil this Government 
in complications and possible hostilities with Spain. 
It can scarce be doubted that this last result is the 
real object of these parties, although carefully cov- 
ered under the deceptive and apparently plausible 
demand for a mere recognition of pellagerseey 

It is stated, on what I have reason to regard as 
good authority, that Cuban bonds have been pre- 
pay to a large amount, whose payment is made 

ependent upon the recognition by the United States 
of either Gubad belligerency or independence. The 
object of making their value thus contingent upon 
the action of this Government is a subject for serious 
reflection. 

In determining the course to be adopted on the 
demand thus made for a recognition of belligerency, 
the liberal and peaceful principles adopted by the 
Father of his Country ae the eminent statesmen of 
his day, and followed by succeeding Chief Magis- 
trates and the men of their day, may furnish a safe 
guide to those of us now charged with the direction 
and control of the public safety. 

From 1789 to 1815 the dominant thought of our 
statesmen was to keep the United States out of the 
wars which were devastating Europe. The discus- 
sion of measures of neutrality begins with the State 

apers of Mr. Jefferson, when Secretary of State. 
He shows that they are measures of national right 
as well as of national duty ; that misguided individ- 
ual citizons cannot be tolerated in making war ac- 
cording to their own caprice, passions, interests, or 
foreign sympathies ; that the agents of foreign gov- 
ernments, recognized or unrecognized, cannot be 

ermitted to abuse our hospitality by usurping the 
unctions of enlisting or equipping military or naval 
forces within our territory. 

Washington inaugurated the policy of neutrality 
and of absolute abstinence from all foreign entan- 
gling alliances, which resulted in 1794 in the first 
municipal enactment for the observance of neutrality. 

The duty of opposition to filibustering has been 
admitted by every President. Washington encoun- 
tered the efforts of Genet and the French revolution- 
ists; John Adams, the projects of Miranda; Jeffer- 
son, the schemes of Aaron Burr; Madison and sub- 
sequent Presidents had to deal with the question of 
foreign enlistment or equipment in the United States ; 
and since the days of John Quincy Adams it has 
been one of the constant cares of Government in the 
United States to prevent piratical expeditions against 
the feeble Spanish-American republics from leaving 
our shores. In no country are men wanting for any 
enterprise that holds out promise of adventure or of 

ain, 

- In the early days of our national existence the 
whole Continent of America (outside of the limits of 
the United States) and all its islands were in colonial 
dependence upon European powers. 

The revolutions which from 1810 spread almost 
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simultaneously through all the Spanish-American 
continental colonies resulted in the establishment of 
new States, like ourselves of European origin, and 
interested in excluding European polities and the 

uestions of dynasty and of balance of power from 
Pinies influence in the New World, ; 

The American policy of neutrality, important be- 
fore, became a so from the fact that it became 
applicable to the new republics as well as to the 
mother country. 

It then devolved upon us to determine the great 
international question at what time and under what 
circumstances to recognize a new power as entitled 
to a place among the family of nations, as well as the 
probmiery question of the attitude to be observed 

y this Government toward the insurrectionary party 
pening the contest. ’ 

Mr, Monroe concisely expressed the rule which has 
controlled the action of this Government with refer- 
ence to revolting colonies, pending their struggle, by 
saying: 

As soon as the movement assumed such a steady and 
consistent form as to make the success of the provinces 
pee, the rights to which they were entitled by the 

aws of nations as equal parties to a civil war were ex- 
tended to them. 

The strict adherence to this rule of public policy 
has been one of the highest honors of American 
statesmanship, and has secured to this Government 
the confidence of the feeble powers on this continent 
which induces them to rely upon its friendship and 
absence of designs of conquest, and to look to the 
United States for example and moral protection. It 
has given to this Government a position of promi- 
nence and of influence which it should not abdi- 
cate, but which imposes upon it the most delicate 
duties of right pa of honor regarding American 
questions, whether those questions affect emanci- 

ated colonies or colonies still subject to European 

ominion, 

The question of belligerency is one of fact, not to 
be decided by sympathies for or prejudices against 
either party. The relations between the parent State 
and the insurgents must amount, in fact, to war in 
the sense of international law. Fighting, though 
fieree and protracted, does not‘alone constitute war. 
There must be military forces acting in accordance 
with the rules and customs of war, flags of truce, 
cartels, exchange of prisoners, ete. ; and to justify a 
recognition of belligerency there must be, above all, 
a de facto political organization of the insurgents 
sufficient in character and resources to constitute it, 
if left to itself, a State among nations capable of 
discharging the duties of a State, and of meeting 
the just responsibilities it may incur as such tow- 
ard other powers in the BnshAMA of its national 
duties, 

Applying the best information which I have been 
able to gather, whether from official or unofficial 
sources, including the very exaggerated statements 
which each party gives to all that may prejudice 
the opposite or give credit to its own side of the 
question, I am unable to see in the present con- 

ition of the contest in Cuba those elements which 
are requsite to constitute war in the sense of inter- 
national law. 

The insurgents hold no town or city, have no estab- 
lished seat of government; they have no prize courts 
no organization for the receiving and collecting of 
revenue, no seaport to which a prize may be carried, 
or through which access can be had by a foreign 
power to the limited interior territory and mountain 
fastnesses which they occupy. The existence of a 
Legislature representing any popular constituency is 
more than doubtful. 

_ In the uncertainty that hangs around the entire 
insurrection there is no palpable evidence of an elec- 
tion of any delegated authority, or of any govern- 
ment outside the limits of the camps occupied from 
day to day by the roving companies of insurgent 
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troops ; there is no commerce, no trade, either inter- 
nal or foreign ; no manufactures. : 

The late commander-in-chief of the insur ents, 
having recently come to the United States, publicly 
declared that ‘‘all commercial intercourse or trade 
with the exterior world has been utterly cut off;” 
and he further added, ‘ to-day we have not ten thou- 
sand arms in Cuba.” 

It is a well-established principle of public law that 
a recognition by a foreign State of belligerent rights 
to insurgents under circumstances such as now exist 
in Cuba, if not justified by necessity, is a gratuitous 
demonstration of moral support to the rebellion. 
Such necessity may yet hereafter arrive; but it has 
not yet arrived, nor is its probability clearly to be 
seen, 

If it be war between Spain and Cuba, and be so 
recognized, it is our duty to provide for the conse- 
quences which may ensue in the embarrassment to 
our commerce and the interference with our revenue. 

If belligerency be recognized, the commercial ma- 
rine of the United States becomes liable to search 
and to seizure by the commissioned cruisers of both 
parties; they become subject to the adjudication of 
prize courts. Our large coastwise trade between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf States, and between both and 
the Isthmus of Panama, and the States of South 
America engaging the larger part of our commercial 
marine, passes, of necessity, almost in sight of the 
island of Cuba. Under the treaty with Spain of 17 95, 
as well as by the law of nations, our vessels will be 
liable to visit on the high-seas. In case of belli- 

erency the carrying of contraband, which now is 
awful, becomes liable to the risks of seizure and 
condemnation. The parent Government becomes re- 
lieved from responsibility for acts done in the insur- 
gent territory, and acquires the right to exercise 
against neutral commerce all the powers of a party 
to a maritime war. To what consequences the exer- 
cise of those powers may lead is a question which I 
desire to commend to the serious consideration of 
Congress. 

In view of the gravity of this question, I have 
deemed it my duty to invite the attention of the war- 
making power of the country to all the relations and 
bearings of the question in connection with the dec- 
laration of neutrality and granting of belligerent 
rights. 

There is not a de facto government on the island 
of Cuba sufficient to execute law and to maintain 
just relations with other nations. Spain has not been 
able to suppress the opposition to Spanish rule on the 
island, nor to award speedy justice to other nations 
or citizens of other nations when their rights have 
been invaded. 

There are serious complications Towing out of the 
seizure of American vessels upon the high-seas, exe- 
euting American citizens without proper trial, and 
confiscating or embargoing the property of American 
citizens. 

Solemn fee have been made against every in- 
fraction of the rights either of individual citizens of 
the United States or the rights of our flag upon the 
high seas, and all proper steps have been taken, and 
are being pressed, for the proper reparation of every 
indignity complained of, 

The question of belligerency, however, which is to 
be decided upon definite principles and according to 
ascertained facts, is entirely different from and un- 
connected with the other questions of the manner in 
which the strife is carried on on both sides, and the 
treatment of our citizens entitled to our protection. 
These questions concern our dignity and responsibil- 
ity, and they have been made, as I have said, the 
subjects of repeated communications with Spain, and 
of LEN ete and demands for redress on our part. It 
is Shad that these will not be disregarded; but, 
should they be, these questions will be made the 
subject of a further communication to Congress. 

U. S. GRANT. 
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Proclamation of Neutrality. 
By the President of the United States of America: 


Whereas, a state of war unhappily exists between 
France on the one side and the N orth-German Con- 
federation and its allies on the other side; 

‘And whereas, the United States are on terms of 
friendship and amity with all the contending powers, 
and with the persons inhabiting their several do- 
minions ; 

And whereas, great numbers of the citizens of the 
United States reside within the territories or domin- 
ions of each of the said belligerents, and carry on 
commerce, trade, or other business or pursuits there- 
in, protected by the faith of treaties ; 

And whereas, great numbers of the subjects or cit- 
izens of the said belligerents reside within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States, and carry 
on commerce, trade, or other business therein ; 

And whereas, the laws of the United States, with- 
out interfering with the free expression of opinion 
and sympathy, or with the open manufacture or sale 
of arms or munitions of war, nevertheless impose 
upon all persons who may be within their territory 
and Section the duty of an impartial neutrality 
during the existence of the contest: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8, Grant, President of 
the United States, in order to preserve the neutrality 
of the United States and of their citizens, and of per- 
sons within their territory and jurisdiction, and to 
enforce their laws, and in order that all persons, be- 
ing warned of the general tenor of the laws and 
treaties of the United States in this behalf, and of 
the law of nations, may thus be prevented from an 
unintentional violation of the same, do hereby de- 
clare and proclaim that by the act passed on the 20th 
day of April, a. p. 1817, commonly known as the 
Neutrality law, the following acts are forbidden to be 
done, under severe penalties, within the territory 
and jurisdiction of the United States, to wit: 

1. Accepting and exercising a commission to 
serve either of the said belligerents by land or by sea 
against the other belligerent. 

2, Enlisting or entering into the service of either 
of the said belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine 
or seaman on board of any vessel-of-war, letter of 
marque, or privateer. . 

8. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist or 
enter himself in the service of either of the said bellig- 
erents as asoldier, or a8 a marine or seaman on board 
of any vessel-of-war, letter of marque, or privateer. 

4, Hiring another person to go beyond the limits 
or jurisdiction of the United States with intent to be 
galisted as aforesaid. HG. 

5. Hiring another person tc go’beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. 

6. Retaining another person to go beyond the 
limits of the United States with intent to be enlisted 
as aforesaid. xii 

7, Retaining another person to go beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. (But the said act is not to be 
construed to extend to a citizen or subject of either 
belligerent who, being transiently within the United 
States, shall, on board of any vessel-of war which, 
at the time of its arrival within the United States, 
was fitted and equipped as such vessel-of-war, enlist 
or enter himself, or hire or retain another subject or 
citizen of the same belligerent, who is transiently 
within the United States, to enlist or enter himself 
to serve such belligerent on board such vessel-of- 
war, if the United States shall then be at peace with 
such belligerent.) ; q 

8. Hitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out 
and arm, or procuring to be fitted out and. armed, or 
knowingly being concerned in the furnishing, fitting 
out, or arming of any se or vessel, with intent that 
such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service 
of either of the said belligerents. 
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9, Issuing or delivering a commission within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States for any 
ship or vessel to the intent that she may be employed 
as aforesaid, 

_ 10. Increasing or augmenting, or procuring to be 
increased or augmented, or knowingly being con- 
cerned in increasing or augmenting, the force of any 
ship-of-war, cruiser, or other armed vessel, which, at 
the time of her arrival within the United States, was 
a ship-of-war, cruiser, or armed vessel in the service 
of either of the said belligerents, or belonging to the 
subjects or citizens of either, by adding to the num- 
ber of guns of such vessel, or by changing those on 
board of her for guns of a larger calibre, or by the 
additign thereto of any equipment solely applicable 
0 war. 

11. Beginning or setting on foot, or providing or 
preparing the means for any military expedition or 
enterprise to be carried on from the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States against the territory or 
dominions of either of the said belligerents. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that by the 
nineteenth article of the treaty of amity and commerce 
which was concluded between his Majesty the King 
of Prussia and the United States of America on the 
11th day of July, 1799, which article was revived by 
the treaty of May 1, 1828, between the same parties, 
and is still in force, it was agreed that ‘‘ the vessels- 
of-war, public and private, of both parties, shall carry 
freely wheresoever they please the vessels and effects 
taken from their enemies, without being obliged to 
pay any duties, charges, or fees, to officers of admiralty, 
of the customs, or any others; nor shall such prizes 
be arrested, searched, or put under legal process, when 
they come to and enter the ports of the other party, 
but may freely be carried out again at any time by 
their captors to the places expressed in their commis- 
sions, which the commanding officer of such vessel 
shall be obliged to show.’ 

And I do further declare and proclaim that it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States, by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the North-German Con- 
federation at Washington, that private property on 
the high-seas will be exempted from seizure by the 
ships of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without re- 
gard to reciprocity. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States, by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French at Washington, that orders have -been 
given that in the conduct of the war the commanders 
of the French forces on land and on the seas shall 
scrupulously observe toward neutral powers the rules 
of international law, and that they shall strictly ad- 
here to the principles set forth in the declaration of 
the Congress of Paris of the 16th of April, 1856—that 
is to say: 

1. That privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. That the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contrabrand of war. 

8. That neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
trabrand of war, are not liable to capture under the 
enemy’s flag, , 

4, That blockades, in order to be binding, must be 
effective ; that is#o say, maintained by a force suffi- 
cient really to prevent access to the coast of the en- 
emy ; and that, although the United States have not 
adhered to the declaration of 1856, the vessels of his 
Majesty will not seize enemy’s property found on 
board of a vessel of the United States, provided that 
property is not contraband of war. 

And [I do further declare and proclaim that the 
statutes of the United States, and the law of nations 
alike require that no person within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States shall take part, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the said war, but shall remain 
at peace with each of the said belligerents, and shall 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality ; and that 
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whatever privileges shall be accorded to one belli- 
gerent within the ports of the United States shall be 
in like manner accorded to the other, 

And I do hereby enjoin all the good citizens of the 
United States, and all persons residing or bein, 
within the territory or jurisdiction of the Unite: 
States, to observe the laws thereof, and to commit 
no act contrary to the provisions of the said statutes, 
or in violation of the law of nations in that behalf. 
And I do hereby warn all citizens of the United 
States, and all persons residing or being within their 
territory or jurisdiction, that, while the free and full 
expression of sympathies, in public and private, is 
not restricted by the laws of the United States, mili- 
tary forces in aid of either belligerent cannot lawfully 
be originated or organized within their jurisdiction ; 
and that, while all persons may lawfully and without 
restriction, by reason of the aforesaid state of war, 
manufacture and sell within the United States arms 
and munitions of war, and other articles ordinarily 
known as ‘‘contrabrand of war,’ yet they cannot 
carry such articles upon the high-seas for the use or 
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service of either belligerent ; nor can they transport 
soldiers and officers of either, or attempt to break 
any blockade which may be lawfully established and 
maintained during the war without incurring the 
risk of hostile capture and the penalties denounced 
by the law of nations in that behalf. HAG, A 
AndIdo hereby give notice that all citizens of 
the United States, and others who may claim the 
protection of this Government, who may misconduct 
themselves in the premises, do so at their peril, and 
that they can in no wise obtain any protection from 
the Government of the United States against the 
consequences of their misconduct. cde ads 
In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand, and 
cause the seal of the United States to be affixed. — 
Done at the city of Washington, this nn i 6 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy, and 
[. 8] of the independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-fifth. U.S. GRANT. 
By the President: ae 
Hamirron Fis, Secretary of State. 
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PIUS EPISCOPUS, SERVUS SERVORUM DEI, SACRO AP- 
PROBANTE CONCILIO, AD PERPETUAM REL MEMORIAM. 


Dei Filius et generis humani redemptor Dominus 
Noster Jesus Christus, ad Patrem ecelestem reditu- 
rus, cum Ecclesia sua in terris militante, omnibus 
diebus usque ad consummationem seculi futurum se 
esse promisit. Quare dilectee Sponse presto esse 
adsistere docenti, operanti benedicere, periclitanti 
opem ferre nullo unquam tempore destitit. Hac 
vero salutaris ejus providentia, cum ex aliis bene- 
ficiis innumeris continenter apparuit, tum iis mani- 
festissime comperta est fructibus, qui orbi christiano 
e Conciliis cecumenicis ac nominatim e Tridentino, 
iniquis licet temporibus celebrato, amplissimi pro- 
venerunt. Hine enim sanctissima religionis dogmata 
pressius definita, uberiusque exposita, errores dam- 
nati atque cohibiti; hine ecclesiastica disciplina 
restituta firmiusque sancta; promotum in Clero sci- 
entie et pietatis studium, parata adolescentibus ad 
sacram militiam educandis collegia, christiani deni- 
que populi mores et accuratiore fidelium eruditione 
et frequentiore sacramentorum usu instaurati. Hine 
preterea arctior membrorum cum _ visibili capite 
communio, universoque corpori Christi mystico ad- 
ditus vigor; hine religiose® multiplicate familia, 
aliaque christiang pictatis instituta; hine ille etiam 
assiduus et usque ad sanguinis effusionem constans 
ardor in Christi regno late per orbem propagando, 


Verumtamen hee aliaque insignia emolumenta, qua 
per ultimam maxime cecumenicam Synodum divina 
clementia Ecclesiz largitaest, dumygrato, quo par est, 
animo recolimus, aeerbum compescere haud possu- 
mus dolorem ob mala gravissima, inde potissimum 
orta, quod ejusdem sacrosancte Synodi apud permul- 
tos vel auctoritas contempta, vel sapientissima ne- 
glecta fuere deereta. 


Nemo enim ignorat hereses quas Tridentini Patres 
proscripserunt, dum, rejecto divino Ecclesia magis- 
terio, res ad religionem spectantes privati cujusvis 
Judicio permitterentur, in sectas paulatim dissolutas 
esse multiplices, quibus inter se dissentientibus et 
concertantibus, omnis tandem in Christum fides apud 
non paucos labefacta est. Itaque ipsa sacra Biblia, 
que antea christians doctrine unicus fons et judex 


A DOGMATIC DECREE ON CATHOLIC FAITH. 


(Confirmed and Promulgated in the Third Public Ses- 
sion of the Vatican Council, held in St. Peter's, 
Lome, on Low Sunday, April 24, 1870.) °°” 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD, 
WITH THE APPROBATION OF THE HOLY OOUNCIL, FOR 
A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE HEREOF. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the 
Redeemer of mankind, when about to return to His 
Heavenly Father, promised that He would be with 
His Church militant on earth, all days, even to the 
consummation of the world, Wherefore, He has 
never at any time failed to be with His beloved 
spouse, to assist her in her teaching, to bless her in 
her labors, to aid her in danger. And this His saving 
eat a unceasingly displayed in countless other 

lessings, is most clearly made manifest by those 
very abundant fruits which have come to the Chris- 
tian world from cecumenical councils, and especially 
from that of Trent, although it was held in evil days. 
For thereby the holy doctrines of religion were more 
distinctly defined and more fully set forth; errors 
were condemned and restrained; thereby ecclesias- 
tical discipline was restored and more firmly estab- 
lished; zeal for learning and piety was promoted 
among the clergy; and colleges were provided for 
the training of young men for the sacred ministry ; 
and finally the practice of Christian morality was 
restored among the people by more careful instrue- 
tion anda more frequent use of the sacraments. Hence 
arose, likewise, a closer union of the members with 
the visible head, and renewed strength to the entire 
mystical body of Christ ; hence the increased num- 
ber of religious communities, and of other institu- 
tions of Christian piety ; hence, also, that unceasing 
zeal, constant even to martyrdom, to spread thé 
kingdom of Christ throughout the world. 

Nevertheless, while with becoming gratitude we 
call to mind these and the many other remarkable 
benefits which the goodness of God has bestowed 
on the Church chiefly through the ceeumenical coun- 
cil, we cannot suppress our bitter sorrow for the 
grievous evils which have chiefly sprung from many 
haying Heepine the authority of the aforesaid sacred 
council, or haying neglected to observe its most wise 
decrees. 

For it is known to all that the heresies which the 
Fathers of Trent condemned, and which rejected the 
divine authority of the Church to teach, and, instead, 
subjected all things belonging to religion to the judg- 
ment of each individual were, in course of time 
broken up into many sects ; and that, as these differed 
and disputed with each other, it came to pass, at 
length, that all belief in Christ was overthrown in 
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asserebantur, Jam non pro divinis haberi, imo mythi- 
cis commentis accenseri ceperunt. 


Tum nata est et late nimis per orbem vagata illa 
rationalismi seu naturalismi doctrina, que religioni 
christians utpote supernaturali instituto per omnia 
adversans, summo studio molitur, ut Christo, qui 
solus Dominus et Salvator noster est, a mentibns 
humanis, a vita et moribus populorum excluso, merz 
quod vocant rationis vel nature regnum stabiliatur. 
Relicta autem projectaque christiana religione, negato 
vero Deo et Christo ejus, prolapsa tandem est multo- 
yum mens in pantheismi, materialismi, atheismi 
barathrum, ut jam ipsam rationalem naturam om- 
nemque justi rectique normam negantes, ima humane 
. societatis fundamenta diruere connitantur. 


Hee porro impietate cireumquaque grassante, in- 
feliciter, contigit, ut plures etiam et catholice Ecele- 
_ size filiis et via vere pietatis aberrarent, in iisque 

diminutis palatim veritatibus sensus catholicus at- 
tenuaretur. Variis enim ac peregrinus doctrinis 
abducti, naturam et gratiam, scientiam humanam et 
fidem divinam perperam commiscentes, genuinum 
sensum dogmatum, quem tenet ac docet S. M. Eccle- 
sia depravare, integritatemque et sinceritatem fidei 
in periculum adducere comperiuntur. 


Quibus omnibus perspectis, fieri qui potest ut non 
commoveantur intima Ecclesie viscera? Quemad- 
modum enim Deus vult omnes homines salvos fieri, 
et ad agnitionem veritatis venire; quemadmodum 
Christus venit, ut salvum faceret, quod perierat, et 
filios Dei, qui erant dispersi, congregaret in unum ; 
ita Ecclesia, a Deo populorum mater et magistra 
constituta, omnibus debitricem se novit, ac lapsos 
erigere, labantes sustinere, reverentes amplecti, con- 
firmare bonos et ad meliora provehere parata semper 
et intenta est. Quapropter nullo tempore a Dei veri- 
tate, que sanat omnia, testanda et predicanda quies- 
cere potest, sibi dictum esse non ignorans: Spiritus 
meus qui est in te, et verba mea, que posui in ore 
tuo, non recedent de ore tuo amodo et usque in sem- 
piternum,* 


Nos itaque, inherentes Predecessorum Nostrorum 
vestigiis, pro supremo Nostro Apostolico miunero 
veritatem catholicam docere ac tueri, perversasque 
doctrinas reprobare numquam intermissimus. Nunc 
autem sedentibus Nobiseum et judicantibus universi 
orbis Episcopis, in hanc ecumenicam Synodum auc- 
 toritate Nostra in Spiritu Sanctu congregatis, innixi 
Dei verbo scripto et tradito, prout ab ecclesia catho- 
lica sancte custoditum et genuine expositum accepi- 
mus, ex hac Petri Cathedra in conspectu omnium 
salutarem Christi doctrinam profiteri et declarare 
constituimus, adyersis, erroribus. potestate nobis a 
Deo tradita proscriptis atque damnatis. 


CAPUT I. 
DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM OCREATORE. 


Sancta Catholica Apostolica Romana Ecclesia cre- 
dit et confitetur, unum esse Deum verum et vivum, 
Creatorem ac Dominum cceli et terre, omnipotentem, 
eternum, immensum, incomprehensibilem, intellectu 
ac voluntate omnique perfectione infinitum ; quicum 
sit una singularis, simplex omnino et incommutabilis 
substantia spiritualis, preedicandus, est re et essentia 
2 mundo distinctus, in se et ex se beatissimus, et su- 
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the minds of not afew. And so, the sacred Script- 
ures themselves, which they had at first held up as 
the only source and judge of Christian doctrine, were 
no longer held as divine, but, on the contrary, began 
to be counted among myths and fables. 

Then arose and spread too widely through the 
world that doctrine of rationalism or naturalism, 
which, attacking Christianity at every point as being 
a supernatural institution, labors with all its might 
to exclude Christ, who is our only Lord and Saviour, 
from the minds of men and from the life and the 
morals of nations; and so to establish, instead, the 
reign of mere reason, as they call it, or of Nature. 
And thus, having forsaken and cast away the Chris- 
tian religion, having denied the true God and His 
Christ, the minds of many have at last fallen into the 
abyss of pantheism, materialism, and atheism; so 
that now, repudiating the reasoning nature of man, 
and every rile of right and wrong, they are laboring 
to overthrow the very foundations of human society. 

Moreover, as this impious doctrine is spreading 
everywhere, it has unfortunately come to pass that 
not a few even of the children of the Catholic Church 
have wandered from the way of true piety; and, as 
the truth gradually decayed in their minds, the Cath- 
olic sentiment grew fainter in them. For, being led 
away by various and strange doctrines, and wrongly 
confounding nature and grace, human science and 
divine faith, they have perverted the true sense of 
the doctrines which our holy mother the Church holds 
and teaches, and have endangered the integrity and 
the purity of faith. 

Now, looking at all these things, how can the 
Church fail to be moved in her innermost heart? For 
inasmuch: as God wills all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, inasmuch as 
Christ came to save that which was lost, and to 
gaier feet net in one the children of God that were 

ispersed ; so the Church, established by God as the 
mother and mistress of nations, feels that she is 
a debtor unto all, and is ever ready and earnest to 
raise up the fallen, to strengthen the weak, to take to 
her bosom those that return, and to confirm the good, 
and carry them on to better things. Wherefore, at 
no time can she abstain from bearing witness to and 
preaching the all-healing truth of God; knowing 
that it has been said to her: ‘‘ My spirit that is in 
thee, and my words that I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, from henceforth 
and forever.”’ * 

Wherefore, following in the footsteps of our pred- 
ecessors, and in fulfilment of our supreme apos- 
tolic duty, we have never omitted to teach and to 
protect the Catholic truth, and to reprove perverse 
teachings. And now, the bishops of the whole world 
being gathered together in this cecumenical council 
by our authority, and in the Holy Ghost, and sitting 
therein and judging with us, we, guided by the word 
of God, both written and handed down by tradition, 
as we have received it, sacredly eae and truly 
set forth by the Catholic Church, have determined 
to profess.and declare from this chair of Peter, and 
in the sight of all, the saving doctrine of Christ and 
in the power given to us from God to proseribe and 
condemn the opposing errors. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS. — 


The holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church be- 
lieves and ‘confesses that there is one true and living 
God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, almighty, 
eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in un- 
derstanding and will, and in all perfection; who, 
being a spiritual substance, one, single, absolutely 
simple and unchangeable, must be held to be, in 
reality and in essence, distinct from the world, in. 


* Isa, lix. 21. 
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per omnia, que preter ipsum sunt et concipi pos- 
sunt, ineffabiliter excelsus, 


Hie solus verus Deus bonitate sua et omnipotenti 
virtute non ad augendam suam beatitudinem, nec ad 
acquirendam, sed ad manifestandam perfectionem 
suam per bona, que creaturis impertitur, liberrimo, 
concilio simul ab initio Ve i utramque de nihilo 
condidit creaturam, spiritualem et corporalem, ange- 
licam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde humanam 
quasi communem ex spiritu et corpore constitutam,* 


Universa vero, que condidit, Deus providentia sua 
tuetur atque gubernat, attingens a fine usque ad finem 
fortiter, et disponens omnia suaviter. + Omnia enim 
nuda et aperta sunt oculis ejus, t ea etiam, que libera 
creaturarum actione futura sunt. 


- 


CAPUT II. 
DE REVELATIONE. 


Eadem Sancta Mater Ecclesia tenet et docet, Deum 
rerum omnium principium et finem, naturali humane 
rationis Iumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse s 
invisibilia enim ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea que 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur: § attamen pla- 
cuisse ejus sapientise et bonitati, alia, eaque super- 
naturali via se ipsum ac externa voluntatis sue de- 
creta humano generi revelare, dicente Apostolo: 
Multifariam, multisque modis olim Deus loquens 
patribus in Prophetis: novissime, diebus istis locu- 
tus nobis in Filio. | 


Huic divine revelationi tribuendum quidem est, ut 
ea, que in rebus divinis humane rationi per se im- 
pervia non sunt, in presenti quoque gencris humani 
conditione ab omnibus expedite, firma certitudine et 
nullo admixto errore cognosci possint. Non hac ta- 
men de causa revelatio absolute necessaria dicenda 
est, sed quia Deus ex infinita bonitate sua ordinavit 
hominem ad finem supernaturalem, ad participanda 
scilicet bona divina, que humane mentis intel igen- 
tiam omnino superant ; siquidem oculus non yidit, 
nec auris audivit, nec in cor hominis ascendit, quie 
preparavit Deus iis, qui diligunt illum. 


Hae porro supernaturalis revelatio, secundum uni- 
versalis Eeclesis fidem, a sancta Tridentina Synodo 
delaratum, continetur in libris scriptis et sine scripto 
traditionibus, que ipsius Christe ore ab Apostolis 
accepts, aut ab ipsis Apostolis Spiritu Sancto dic- 
tante quasi per manus tradite, ad nos usque per- 
venerunt.** Qui quidem veteris et novi Testamenti 
libri integri cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in 
ejusdem Concilii decreto recensentur, et in veteri 
vulgata latina editione habentur, pro sacris et ca- 
nonicis habet, non ideo quod sola humana industria 
concinnati, sua deinde auctoritate sint approbati ; 
nee ideo dumtaxat, quod revelationem sine errore 
contineant, sed propter ea quod Spiritu Sancto in- 
spirante conscripti Deum habent auctorem, atque ut 
tales ipsi Ecclesie traditi sunt. 


Quoniam vero, que sancta Tridentina Synodus de 
interpretatione diving Scripture ad coercenda petu- 
lantia ingenia salubriter decrevit, a quibusdam homi- 
nibus prave exponuntur, Nos, idem decretum reno- 


* Cone. Later. IV., c. I. Firmiter. t Sap. viii. 1. 
{ Cf. Hebr, iy. 18, § Rom. i. 20, 
|| Hebr. i. 1, 2. § 1 Cor. ii. 9, 
** Cone, Trid, segs. IV., Decr. de Can. Script. 


Himself and of Himself parectly happy, and un- 
speakably exalted above all things that are or can 
be conceived besides Himself. 
This one only true God, of His own goodness and 
almighty power, not to increase His own happiness, 
nor to acquire for Himself perfection, but in order to 
manifest the same by means of the good things which. 
He imparts to creatures, did, of His own most free — 
counsel, ‘from the beginning of time make alike 
out of nothing two created natures, a spiritual one 
and a corporeal one, the angelic, to wit, and the 
earthly ; and afterward He made the human nature 
be epnrs of both, being composed of spirit and 
to) 
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Moreover, God, wt His providence, protects and 
governs all partie which He has made, reaching from 
end to end mightily, and ordering all things sweet- 
ly. + For all things are naked and open to His eyes, t 
even those which are to come to pass by the free ac- 
tion of creatures. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF REVELATION. 


The same holy Mother Church holds and teaches 
that God, the beginning and end of all things, can 
be known with certainty through created things, b 
the natural light of human reason; “for the invisi- 
ble things of him, from the creation of the world, 
are eae seen, being understood by the things that 
are made,” § but that nevertheless it has pleased His 
wisdom and goodness to reveal to mankind, by an- 
other and that a supernatural way, Himself and the 
eternal decrees of His will ; even as the apostle says, 
‘“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke, in times past, to the fathers by the pro hets, 
Hea of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his 

on,” 

To this divine revelation is it to be ascribed that 
things regarding God, which are not of themselves 
beyond the grasp of human reason, ma » even in the 
present Gondition of the human race, be known by 
all, readily, with full certainty and without any ad- 
mixture of error. Yet not on this account is revela- 
tion absolutely necessary, but because God, of His 
infinite goodness, has ordained man for a super- 
natural end, for the participation, that is, of divine 
goods, which altogether surpass the understanding 
of the human mind; for “‘ eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” 7 - ; 

Now, this supernatural revelation, according to the 
belief of the universal Church, as declared by the 
holy Council of Trent, is contained in the written 
books and in the unwritten traditions which have 
come to us as received orally from Christ Himself 
by the apostles, or handed down from the apostles 
taught by the Holy Ghost.** And these books of the 
Old and New Testament are to be received as sacred 
and canonical, in their integrity and with all their 
parts, as they are enumerated in the decree of the 
same council, and are had in the old Vulgate Latin 
edition. But the Church does hold them as sacred 
and canonical, not for the reason that they have been 
compiled by human industry alone, and afterward 
approved by her authority ; “nor only because they 
contain revelation without error, but because, hay- 
ing been written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and as such 
have been delivered to the Church herself, 

And since those things which the Council of Trent 
has declared by wholesome decrees concerning the 
interpretation of divine Scripture, in order to restrain 


* Fourth Lateran Council, ch. 1. Zérmiter. 
t+ Wisdom viii. 1. t+ Heb. iv. 18. 
Romans i, 20. || Heb, i. 1, 2. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 
** Council of Trent, Scssion iy., Decree on the Canon 
of Scripture, 


vantes, hance illius mentem esse declaramus, ut in 
_rebus fidei et morum, ad edificationem doctrine 
christiane pertinentium; is pro vero sensu Sacre 
Seripture habendus sit, quem tenuit ac tenet Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et 
Anterpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum ; atque ideo 
nemini licere contra hunc sensum, aut etiam contra 
unanimem consensum Patrum ipsum Scripturam Sa- 
_¢eram interpretari, 


CAPUT Il. 
DE FIDE. 


- Quum homo a Deo tanquam Creatore et Domino 
_ suo totus dependeat, et ratio creata increate veritati 
penitus subjecta sit, plenum revelanti Deo intellectus 
et voluntatis obsequium fide prestare tenemur. Hane 
vero fidem, que humane salutis initium est, Eccle- 
sia catholica profitetur, virtutem esse supernaturalem, 
qua, Dei aspirante et adjuvante gratia, ab eo revelata 
vera esse credimus, non propter intrinsecam rerum 
veritatem naturali rations lumine perspectam sed 

ropter auctoritatem ipsius Dei revelantis, qui nec 
falli nec fallere Poles, Est enim fides, testante 
Apostolo, sperandarum substantia rerum, argumen- 
tim non apparentium.* 


Ut nihilominus fidei nostre obsequium rationi con- 
sentaneum esset, voluit Deus cum internis Spiritus 
Sancti auxiliis externa jungi revelationis sue argu- 
menta, facta scilicet divina atque imprimis miracula 
et prophetias, que cum Dei omnipotentiam et infini- 
tam scientiam luculenter commonstrent, divine reve- 
lationis signa sunt certissima et omnium intelligentiz 
accommodata. Quare tum Moyses et prophete tum 
ipse maxime Christus Dominus multa et manifestis- 
sima miracula et prophetias ediderunt; et de Aposto- 
lis legimus: [li autem profecti preedicaverunt ubique 
Domino cooperante, et sermonem confirmante, se- 
quentibus signis. + Et rursum scriptum est: Habe- 
mus firmiorem propheticum sermonem, cui bene 
facitas attendentes quasi lucenti in caliginoso loco. t 


Licet autem fidei assensus nequaquam sit motus 
animi cecus: nemo tamen evangelice predicationi 
consentire po sicut oportet ad salutem conse- 
quendam, absque illuminatione et inspiratione Spiri- 
tus Sancti, qui dat omnibus suavitatem in consen- 
tiendo et credendo veritati.§ Quare fides ipsa in se, 
etiamsi per charitatem non operetur, donum Dei est, 
et actus ejus est opus ad salutem pertinens, quo homo 
liberam prestat ipsi Deo obedientiam, gratie ejus, 
cui resistere posset, consentiendo et cooperando. 


Porro fide divina et catholica ea omnia credenda 
sunt, que in verbo Dei scripto vel traditio continen- 
tur, et ab Ecclesia sive solemni judicio, sive ordinario 
et universali magisterio tanquam divinitus revclata 
eredenda proponuntur, 


Quoniam vero sine fide impossibile est placere Deo, 
et ad filiorum ejus consortium pervenire; ideo nemi- 
ni unquam sine illa contigit Justificatio, nec ullns, 
nisi in ea perseveraverit usque in finem, vitam eter- 
nam assequetur. Ut autem officio veram fidem am~- 
plectendi, in eaque constanter perseverandi satisfa- 
cere possemus, Deus per Filium suum unigenitum 
Ecclesiam instituit sueque institutionis manifestis 
notis instruxit, ut ea tamquam custos et magistra 
verbi revelati ab omnibus posset agnosci. Ad solam 
enim catholicam Ecclesiam ea pertinent omnia, que 
ad evidentem fidei christiane credibilitatem tam 
multa et tam mira divinitus sunt disposita. Quin 
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restless spirits, are explained by some in a wrong 
sense ; we, renewing the same decree, declare this to 
be the mind of the synod, that, in matters of faith 
and morals which pertain to the edification of Chris- 
tian doctrine, that is to be held as the true sense of 
the sacred Scripture which holy Mother Church, to 
whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and in- 
terpretation of” the sacred Scriptures, has held and 
holds; and therefore that no one may interpret the 
sacred Scripture contrary to this sense, or contrary 
to the unanimous consent of the fathers. + 


CHAPTER III. 
OF FAITH. 


Forasmuch as man totally depends on God as his 
Creator and Lord, and created reason is wholly sub- 
ject to the uncreated truth, therefore we are bound, 
when God makes a revelation, to render to Him the 
full obedience of our understanding and will, by 
faith. And this faith, which is the beginning of 
man’s salvation, the Church declares to be a super- 
natural virtue, whereby, under the inspiration and 
aid of God’s grace, we believe to be true the things 
revealed by Him, not for their intrinsic truth seen 
by the natural light of reason, but for the authority 
of God revealing them, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived. For faith, as the apostle witnesseth, is 
the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not.* 

To the end, nevertheless, that the obedience of 
our faith might be agreeable to reason, God willed to 
join unto the interior grace of the Holy Spirit, ex- 
ternal proofs of His revelation, to wit, divine works 
and chiefly miracles and prophecies, which, as they 
manifestly show forth the omnipotence and the infi- 
nite knowledge of God, are proofs most certain of 
divine revelation, and suited to the understanding 
of all. Wherefore both Moses and the prophets, and, 
above all, Christ our Lord Himself, wrought many 
and most evident miracles, and uttered prophecies ; 
and of the apostles we read: ‘* But they going forth 
preached everywhere: the Lord working withal, and 
confirming the word with signs that followed.” t+ 
And again it is written: ‘‘We have the more firm 
prophetical word ; whereunto you do well to attend, 
as to a light that shineth in a dark nett ik 

Yet, although the assent of faith is not by any 
means a blind movement of the mind; nevertheless 
no one can believe the preaching of the Gospel in 
such wise as behooveth to salvation without the light 
and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, who giveth unto 
all sweetness in yielding to the truth and believing 
it. § Wherefore faith in itself, even though it be not 
working by charity, is a gift of God; and an act of 
faith is a work tending to salvation, whereby man 
renders free obedience to God Himself, consenting 
to and codperating with His grace, which He hath 
power to resist. 

Now, all those things are to be believed of divine 
and Catholic faith which are contained in the word 
of God, whether written or handed down by tradi- 
tion; and which the Church, either by’solemn decree 
or by her ordinary and universal teaching, proposes 
for belief as revealed by God. 

And whereas without faith it is impossible to 
please God, and to come to the fellowship of His 
children, therefore hath no one at any time been jus- 
tified without faith; nor shall any one, unless he 

ersevere therein unto the end, attain everlastin 
ife. And in order that we might be able to fulfi 
our duty of embracing the true faith, and of stead- 
fastly persevering therein, God, through His only- 
begotten Son, did establish the Church and place 
upon her manifest marks of His institution, that all 
men might be able to recognize her as the guardian 
and teacher of His revealed word. For on y to the 
Catholic Church do all those signs belong, which 


+ 2 Petr. i. 19. 


* Hebr. xi. 1. 
. § Syn. Arus. ii, can. 7 


+ Mare, xvi, 20. 
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etiam Ecclesia per se ipsa, ob suam nempe admirabi- 
lem propagationem, eximiam sanctitatem et inexhaus- 
tam in omnibus bonis foecunditatem, ob catholicam 
unitatem, invictamque stabilitatem, magnum quod- 
dam et perpetuum est motivum credibilitatis et di- 
Vinee sue legationis testimonium irrefragabile. 


Quo fit, ut ipsa veluti signum levatum in nationes,* 
et ad se inyvitet qui nondum erediderunt, et filios suos 
certiores faciat, firmissimo niti fundamenta fidem, 
quam profitentur. Cui quidem testimonio efficax 
subsidium accedit ex superna virtute. Etenim be- 
nignissimus Dominus et errantes atia sua excitat 
atque adjuvat, ut ad agnitionem veritatis venire pos- 
sint; et eos, quos de tenebris transtulit in admirabile 
lumen suum, in hoc eodem lumine ut perseverent, 

‘atia sua confirmat, non deserens, nisi deseratur, 

uo circa minime par est conditio eorum, qui per 
celeste fidei donum catholice veritati adheeserunt, 
atque eorum qui ducti opinionibus humanis, falsam 
religionem sectantur; illi enim, qui fidem sub Ec- 
clesia magisterio suscepcrunt; nullam unquam ha- 
bere possunt justam causam mutandi, aut in dubiam 
fidem eamdem revocandi. Que cum ita sint, gratias 
agentes Deo Patri, ies dignos nos fecit in partem 
sortis sanctorum in lumine, tantam ne negligamus 
salutem, sed aspicientes in auctorem fidei et con- 
summatorem Jesum, teneamus spei nostre confes- 
sionem indeclinabilem. 


CAPUT IV. 
DE FIDE ET RATIONE, 


Hoe quoque perpetuus Ecclesix catholics consen- 
sus tenuit et tenet, duplicem esse ordinem cognitio- 
nis, non solum principio, sed objecto etiam distine 
tum ; principio quidem, quia in altero naturali ratione, 
in altero fide divina cognoscimus, objecto autem, quia 
preter ea, ad que naturalis ratio pertingere otest, 
credenda nobis proponuntur mysteria in Deo abscon, 
dita, qui, nisi revelata divinitus, innotescere non pos- 
sunt. Quocirca Apostolus, qui a gentibus Deum per 
ca, que facta sunt, cognitum esse testatur, disserens 
tamen de gratia et veritate, que per Jesum Christum 
facta est t pronuntiat : Loquimur Dei sapientiam in 
mysterio, que abscondita est, quam preedestinavit 
Deus ante sxeula in gloriam nostram, quam nemo 
pas: um hujus seculi cognovit: nobis autem reve- 

avit Deus per Spiritum suum: Spiritus enim omnia 
scrutatur, etiam profunda Deiat Et ipse Unigenitus 
confitetur Patri, quia abscondit hee a sapientibus, et 
prudentibus, et revelavit ea parvulis. § 


Ac ratio quidem, fide illustrata, cum sedulo, pie et 
sobrie querit, aliquam, Deo dante, mysteriorum in- 
telligentiam eamque fructuosissinam assequitur, tum 
ex corum, que naturaliter cognoscit, analogia, tum e 
mysteriorum ipsorum nexu inter se et cum fine ho- 
Tainis ultimo ; nunquam tamen idonea redditur ad ea 
perspicienda instar veritatem, quae proprium ipsius 
objectum constituunt. Divina enim mysteria suapte 
natura intellectum creatum sic excedunt, ut etiam re- 
velatione tradita et fide suscepta, ipsius tamen fidei 
velamine contecta et quadam quasi caligine obvoluta 
maneant, quamdiu in hae mortali vita peregrinamur 


a Domino; per fidem enim ambulamus, et non per 
speciem, } : 


Verum etsi fides sit supra rationem, nulla tamen 
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have been divinely disposed, so many in number 
and so wonderful in character, for the purpose of 


making evident the credibility of Christian faith; — 


nay more, the very Church herself, in view of her 
wonderful propagation, her eminent holiness, and her 
exhaustless fruitfulness in all that is good, her Cath- 
olic unity, her unshaken stability, offers a great and 
evident claim to belief, and an undeniable proof of 
her divine commission. : setter yee 
Whence it is that she, as a standard set up unto 

the nations,* at the same time calls to herself those 
who have not yet believed, and shows to her children 
that the faith which they hold rests on a most solid 
foundation. And to this, her testimony, effectual 
aid is supplied by power from above. For the Lord, 
infinitely merciful, on the one hand, stirs up by His 
grace and helps those who are in error, that the 
may be able to come to the knowledge of the truth; 
and, on the other hand, those whom He hath trans- 
ferred from darkness into His marvellous light He 
confirms by His grace, that they may persevere in 
that same light, never abandoning them unless He 
be first by them abandoned. Wherefore, totally un- 
like is the condition of those who, by the heavenly 
gift of faith, have embraced the Catholic truth, and 
of those who, led by human opinions, are followin 
a false religion; for they who have received the fait 
under the teaching of the Church can never haye a 
just reason to change that faith or call it into doubt. 
Wherefore, giving thanks to God the Father, who 
hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light, let us not neglect so great salvation, 
but looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, let us hold fast the confession of our hope 
without wavering. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF FAITH AND REASON, 


Moreover, the Catholic Church has ever held, as 
she now holds, that there exists a twofold order of 
knowledge, each of which is distinct from the other 
both as to its principle and as to its object. As to its 
principle, because in thé one we know by natural 
reason, in.the other by divine faith } a8 to the object, 
because, besides those things to which natural reason 
can attain, there are ae to our belief mysteries 
hidden in God which, unless by Him revealed, can- 
not come to our knowledge. Wherefore the same 
apostle, who beareth witness that God was known to 
the Gentiles by the things that are made, yet, when 
speaking of the grace and truth that came by Jesus 
Christ, t says> ** We speak the wisdom of Goa ina 
mystery, a wisdom which is hidden; which God or- 
dained before the world unto our glory ; which none 
of the princes of this world knew ; brit which God 
hath revealed to us by His Spirit. For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God.” 
And the a Son thanks the Father that 
He has hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and has revealed them to little ones. § 

Reason, indeed, enlightened by faith and seeking 
with diligence and godly sobriet »may, by God’s 
gift, come to some understanding, Tnited in degree, 
but most wholesome in its effects, of mysteries, both 
from the analogy of things which are naturally known, 
and from the connection of the mysteries themselves 
with one another and with man’s last end. Butnever 
can reason be rendered si of thoroughly under- 
standing mysteries, as it does those truths which form 
its proper object, For God’s mysteries, of their very 
nature, so far surpass the reach of created intellect, 
that even when taught by revelation, and received by 
faith, they remain covered by faith itself'as by a veil, 
and shrouded as it were in darkness as long as in this 
mortal life ‘‘we are absent from the Lord ; for we 
walk by faith, and not by sight.?? | 

But although faith be above reason, there never 
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unquam inter fidem et rationem vera dissensio esse 
potest: cum idem Deus, qui mysteria revelat et fidem 
infundit, animo humano nationis lumen indiderit; 
Deus autem negare seipsum non possit, nee verum 
vero unquam contradicere. Inanis autem hujus con- 
tradictionis species inde potissimum oritur, quod vel 
fidei dogmata ad mentem Ecclesiz intellecta et expo- 
sita non fuerint, vel opinionum commenta pro. ratio- 
nis effatis habeantur. Ommnem igitur assertionem 
veritati illuminate fidei contrariam omnino falsam esse 
definimus.* Porro Ecclesia, que unk cum apostolico 
munere docendi, mandatam accepit, fidei depositum 
custodiendi, jus etiam et officium divinitus habet falsi 
nominis scientiam,t proscribendi, ne quis decipiatur 
per pulpsophian, et inanem fallaciam. { Quaprop- 
ter omnes christiani fideles hujusmodi opiniones, que 
fidei doctrine contrarie esse cognoscuntur, maxime 
si ab Ecclesia reprobate fuerint, non solum prohiben- 
tur tanquam legitimas scientie conclusiones defen- 
dere, sed pro erroribus potius, qui fallacem veritatis 
speciem pre se ferant, habere tenentur omnino, 


Neque solum fides et ratio inter se dissidere nun- 
quam possunt, sed opem quoque sibi mutuam ferunt, 
_ cum recta ratio fidei fundamenta demonstret, ejus- 
que lumine illustrata rerum divinarum scientiam ex- 
colat ; fides vero rationem ab erroribus liberet ac tuea- 
tur, eamque multiplici cognitione instruat. Quaprop- 
ter tantum abest, ut Ecclesia humanarum artium et 
disciplinarum culture obsistat, ut hane multis modis 
juvet atque promoveat. Non enim commoda ab iis ad 
ominum vitam dimantia aut ignorat aut despicit ; 
fatetur imo, eas, quemadmodum a Deo, scientiarum 
Domino, profectz# sunt, ita si rite pertractentur, ad 
Deum, juvante ejus gratia perducere. Nec sane ipsa 
vetat, ne hujusmodi discipline in suo queque ambitu 
propriis utantur principiis et propria methodo; sed 
justam hane libertatem agnoscens, id sedulo cavet, 
ne divine doctrine repugnando errores in se suscipi- 
ant, aut fines proprios transgresse, ea, que sunt fidei, 
occupent et perturbent. 


Neque enim fidei doctrina, quam Deus revelavit, 
velut philosophicum inyentum proposita est humanis 
ingeniis perficienda, sed tamquam divinum depositum 
Christi Sponsz tradita, fideliter custodienda et infal- 
libiliter declarenda. Hine sacrorum quoque dogma- 
tum in sensus perpetuo est retinendus quem semel de- 
claravit Sancta Mater Ecclesia, nee unquam ab eo 
sensu, altioris intelligentize specie et nomine, rece- 
dendum.  Crescat igitur et multum vehementerque 

roficiat, tam singulorum, quam omnium, tam unius 

ominis, quam totius Ecclesix, etatum ac seculo- 
rum gradibus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia; sed 
in suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, 
eodem sensu, eademque sententia.$ 


CANONES. 
I. 
DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATORE. 

1. Si quis unum yerum Deum visibilium et invisi- 
bilium Creatorem et Dominum negaverit; anathema 
sit. : 

2. Si quis praeter materiam nibil esse affirmare non 
erubuerit ; anathema sit. 5 

3. Si quis dixerit, umam eademque esse Dei et 
rerum omnium substantiam velessentiam; anathema 
sit. 

4, Si quis dixerit, res finitas, tum corporeas tum 
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can be a real disagreement between them, since the 
same God who reveals mysteries and infuses faith 
has given man’s soul the light of reason; and God 
cannot deny Himself, nor can one truth ever contra- 
dict another. Wherefore the empty shadow of such 
contradiction arises chiefly from this, that either the 
doctrines of faith are not understood and set forth as 
the Church really holds them, or that the vain devices 
and opinions of men are mistaken for the dictates 
of reason. We therefore definitely pronounce false 
every. assertion which is contrary to the enlightened 
truth of faith.* Moreover, the Church, which, to- 
gether with her apostolic office of teaching, is charged 
also with the guardianship of the deposit of faith, 
holds likewise from God the right and the duty to 
condemn ‘ knowledge falsely so called,’’ +. ‘lest any 
man be cheated by philosophy and vain deceit.” { 
Hence all the Christian faithful are not only forbid- 
den to defend as legitimate conclusions of science 
those opinions which are known to be contrary to the 
doctrine of faith, especially when condemned by the 
Church, but are rather absolutely bound to hold 
phen for errors wearing a deceitful appearance of 
truth. 

Not only is it impossible for faith and reason ever 
to contradict each other, but they rather afford each 
other mutual assistance. For right reason establishes 
the foundations of faith, and by the aid of its light 
cultivates the science of divine things; and faith, on 
the other hand, frees and preserves reason from 
errors, and enriches it with knowledge of many kinds. 
So far, then, is the Church from opposing the culture 
of human arts and sciences, that she rather aids and 
promotes it in many ways. For she is not ignorant 
of, nor does she despise, the advantages which flow 
from them to the life of men; on the contrary, she 
acknowledges that, as they sprang from God the 
Lord of knowledge, so, if they be rightly pursued, 
they will, through the aid of His grace, lead to God. 
Nor does she forbid any of those sciences the use of 
its own principles and its own method within its own 
proper sphere; but recognizing this reasonable free- 
dom, she only takes care that they may not, by con- 
tradicting God’s teaching, fall into errors, or, over- 
stepping their due limits, invade and throw into con- 
fusion the domain of faith. 

For the doctrine of faith revealed by God has not 
been proposed, like some philosophical discovery, to 
be made perfect by human ingenuity; but it has 
been delivered to the spouse of Christ as a divine 
deposit to be faithfully guarded and unerringly set 
forth. Hence all tenets of holy faith are to be ex- 
plained always according to the sense and meaning 
of the Church, nor is it ever lawful to depart there- 
from, under pretence or color of more enlightened 
explanation. Therefore as generations and centuries 
roll on, let the understanding, knowledge, and wis- 
dom of each and every one, of individuals and of the 
whole Church, grow apace and increase exceedingly, 
yet only in its kind; that is to say, retaining pure 
and inviolate the sense and meaning and belief of 
the same doctrine, § 


CANONS. 
1, 
OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS, 

1. If any one shall deny the one true God, Creator 
and Lord of things visible and invisible; let him be 
anathema. 

2. If any one shall unblushingly affirm that besides 
matter nothing else exists; let him be anathema, 

8. If any one shall say that the substance or es- 
sence of God, and of all things, is one and the same ; 
let him be anathema. 

4, If any one shall say that finite things, both cor- 


* Conc. Lat., V., Bulla Apostolic: Regeminis. 
+1 Vim. vi. 20. + Cologs. ii. 8. 
§ Vinc. Lir. Common., N. 28. 


* V. Lateran Counc. Bull Apostolict Reg¢minis. 
+1 Tim, vi. 20. 
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spirituales, aut saltem spirituales, e divina substantia 
emanasse ; ; : ‘ 

Aut divinam essentiam sui manifestatione vel evo- 
lutione fieri omnia 5 ; : 

Aut denique Deum esse ens universale seu in- 
definitum, quod sese determinando constituat rerum 
universitatem in genera, species et individua dis- 
tinctam; anathema sit. 

5. Si quis non confiteatur, mundum, resque omnes, 
qux in eo continentur, et spirituales et materiales, 
secundum totam suam substantiam a Deo ex nihilo 
esse productas ; ; 

Aut Deum dixerit non voluntate ab omni necessi- 
tate libera, sed tam necessario creasse, quam neces- 
sario amat seipsum 3 

Aut mundum ad Dei gloriam conditum esse nega- 
verit ; anathema sit. 


Ii. 
DE REVELATIONE, 


1. Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et verum, Creato- 
rem et Dominum nostrum, per ea, que facta sunt, 
naturali rationis humane lumine certo cognosci non 
posse; anathema sit. , 

2. Si quis dixerit, fier: non posse, aut non expedire, 
ut per revelationem divinam homo de Deo, eultuque 
ei exhibendo edoceatur; anathema sit. 


8. Si quis dixerit, hominem ad cognitionem et per- 
fectionem, que naturalem superet, divinitus evehi 
non posse, sed ex seipso ad omnis tandem veri et 
boni possessionem jugi profectu pertingere posse et 
debere ; anathema sit. 


4. Si quis Sacre Scripture libros integros cum om- 
nibus suis partibus, prout illos sancta Tridentina 
Synodus recensuit, pro sacris et canonicis non sus- 
ceperit, aut eos divinitus inspiratos esse negaverit ; 
anathema sit. 


TI. 
DE FIDE, 


1. Si quis dixerit, rationem humanam ita inde- 
pendentem esse ut fides eia Deo imperari non possit ; 
anathema sit, 

2. Si quis dixerit, fidem divinam a naturali de Deo 
et rebus moralibus scientia non distingui, ac prop- 
terea ad fidem divinam non requiri, ut revelata 
veritas propter auctoritatem Dei revelantis credatur; 
anathema sit. 

8. Si quis dixerit, revelationem divinam externis 
signis credibilem fieri non posse, ideoque sola interna 
onvueaye experientia aut inspiratione privata homi- 
nes ad fidem moveri debere; anathema sit. 


4. Si quis dixerit, miracula nulla fieri posse, pro- 
indeque omnes de iis narrationes etiam in Sacra 
Scriptura contentas, inter fabulos vel, mythos able- 
gandas esse, aut miracula certo cognosci nunquam 
posse, nec iis divinam religionis christianz originem 
rite probari; anathema sit. 


5. Si quis dixerit, assensum fidei christiane non 
esse liberum, sed argumentis humane rationis neces- 
sario produci; aut ad solam fidem vivam, que per 
charitatem operatur gratiam Dei necessariam esse 3 
anathema sit. 

6, Si quis dixerit, parem esse conditiogem fidelium 
atque eorum, qui ad fidem unice veram nondum per- 
venerunt, ita ut catholici justam causam habere 
possint, fidem, quam sub Ecclesiw magisterio jam 
Susceperunt, assensu suspenso in dubium vocandi, 

onee demonstrationem scientificam credibilitatis et 
Veritatis fidei sux absolverint; anathema sit, 
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poreal and spiritual, or at least spiritual things, are 
emanations of the divine substance ; 

Or that the divine essence by manifestation or de- 
velopment of itself becomes all things ; Cm 

Orfinally, that God is universal orindefinite Being, 
which, in determining itself, constitutes all things, 
divided into general species and individuals ; let him 
be anathema, as 

5. If any one do not acknowledge that the world 
and all things which it contains, both spiritual and 
material, were. produced, in all their substance, by 
God, out of nothing ; 


g rdaiefutsnds 
Or shall say that God created them, not of His own 


will, free from all necessity, but through a necessity 
such as that whereby He loves Himself; 

Or shall deny that the world was created for the 
glory of God; let him be anathema, ; 


II. 
OF REVELATION. 


1. If any one shall say that certain knowledge of 
the one true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be 
attained by the natural light of human reason through 
the things that are made; let him be anathema. —~ 

2. If any one shall say thatit is impossible or inex- 
pedient for man to be instructed by means of divine 
revelation, in those things that coneern God and 


the worship to be rendered to Him; let him be 


anathema. 
3. If any one shall say that man cannot, by the - 
power of God, be raised to a knowledge and perfec- 


tion which is above that of Nature; but that he can 
and ought of his own efforts, by means of constant 
progress, to arrive at last to the possession of all truth 
and oodness ; let him be anathema. 

4, If any one shall refuse to receive for sacred and 
canonical the books of holy Scripture in their integ- 
rity, with all their parts, according as they were enu- 
merated by the holy Council of Trent; or shall deny 
that they are inspired by God; let him be anathema. 


JIE, 
OF FAITH, 


1. If any one shall say that human reason is in 
such wise independent, that faith cannot be demanded 
of it by God; let him ‘be anathema, 

2. If any one shall say that divine faith does not 
differ from a natural knowledge of God, and of moral 
truths ; and therefore that, for divine faith; it is not 
necessary to believe revealed truth, on the authority 
of God who reveals it; let him be anathema, 

8. If any one shall say that divine revelation can- 
not be rendered credible by external evidences 3 and 
therefore that men should be moved to faith only by 
each one’s interior experience or private inspiration ; 
let him be anathema. 

4. If any one shall say that no miracles can be 
wrought ; and therefore that all accounts of such, 
even those contained in the sacred Scripture, are to 
be set aside as fables or myths; or that miracles can 
never be known with certainty, and that the divine 
origin of Christianity cannot be truly proved by them; 
let him be anathema. 3S 4 

5. If any one shall say that the assent of Christian 
faith is not free, but is produced necessarily by argu- 
ments of human reason; or that the grace of God is 
necessary only for living faith which worketh by 
charity ; let him be anathema, 

6. If any one shall say that the condition of the 
faithful, and of those who have not yet come to the 
only true faith, is equal, in such wise that Catholics 
can have just reason for withholding their assent, and 
calling into doubt the faith which they have received 
from the teaching of the Church, until they shall 
have completed a scientific demonstration of the 


credibility and truth of their faith; let him be | 


anathema. 


~ 
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Wier 
ao Eas DE FIDE ET RATIONE. 


1. Si quis dixerit, in revelatione divina nulla yera 
et proprie dicta mysteria contineri, sed universa fidei 
dogmata posse per rationem rite excultam e naturali- 
= principiis intelligi et demonstrari; anathema 
sit. 


2. Si quis dixerit, disciplinas humanas ea cum 
libertate tractandas esse, ut earum assertiones, etsi 
doctrine revelate adyersentur, tanquam vere retineri, 
neque ab Kcclesia proscribi possint; anathema sit, 


8. Si quis dixerit, fieri posse, ut dogmatibus ab 
Keclesia propositis, dein, secundum progressum 
sclientiz census tribuendus sit alios ab co quam intel- 
lexit et intelligit Ecclesia; anathema sit. 


Itaque supremi pastoralis Nostri. officii debitum 
exequentes, omnes Christi fideles, maxime veros eo, 
qui preesunt vel docendi munere funguntur, per vis- 
cera Jesu Christi obtestamur, nec non ejusdem Dei 
et Salvatoris Nostri auctoritate jubemus, ut ad hos 
errores a Sancta Ecclesia arcendos et eliminandos, 
atque purissime fidei lucem pandendam studium et 
operam conferant. 


Quoniam vero satis non est hereticam pravitatem 
devitare, nisi ii quoque errores diligenter fugiantur, 
qui ad illam plus minusve accedunt; omnes officit 
monemus servandi etiam Constitutiones et Decreta, 
quibus pravee ejusmodi opiniones, que isthic diserte 
non enumerantur, ab hac Sancta Sede proscripte et 
prohibite sunt. 
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IV. 
OF FAITH AND REASON. 


1, If any one shall say that divine revelation in- 
cludes no mysteries, truly and properly so called; 
but that all the dogmas of faith may, with the aid 
of natural principles, be understood and demon- 
strated by reason duly cultivated; let him be 
anathema, 

2, If any one shall say that human sciences ought 
to be pursued in such a spirit of freedom that one 
may be allowed to hold, as true, their assertions, even 
when opposed to revealed doctrine; and that such 
assertions may not be condemned by the Church; let 
him be anathema, 

3. If any one shall say that it may at any time 
come to pass, in the progress of science, that the 
doctrimes set forth by the Church must be taken in 
another sense than that in which the Church has 
ever received and yet receives them; let him be 
anathema, 

Wherefore, fulfilling our supreme pastoral duty, ° 
we beseech, through the bowels of mercy of Jesus 
Christ, all the Christian faithful, and those especially 
who are set over others, or have the office of teach- 
ers, and furthermore we command them by authority 
of the same our God and Saviour, to use all zeal and 
industry to drive out and keep away from holy 
Church those errors, and to spread abroad the pure 
light of faith. 

And whereas, it is not enough to avoid heretical 
pravity, unless at the same time we carefully shun 
those errors which more or less approach to it; we 
admonish all, that it is their duty to observe likewise 
the constitutions and decrees of this holy see, by 
which wrong opinions of the same kind, not ex- 
prose herein mentioned, are condemned and for- 

idden. 


FIRST DOGMATIC DECREE ON THE CHURCH, PUBLISHED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL, ON JULY 18, 1870. 


PIVS EPISCOPVS SERVVS SERVORVM DEI SACRO APPRO- 
BANTE CONCILIO AD PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM, 


Pastor aeternus et episcopus animarum nostrarum, 
ut salutiferum redemptionis opus perenne redderet, 
sanctam aedificare Ecclesiam decrevit, in qua veluti 
in domo Dei viventis fideles omnes unius fidei et 
charitatis vinculo continerentur. Quapropter, prius- 
quam. clarificaretur, rogavit Patrem non pro Apostolis 
tantum, sed et pro eis, qui credituri erant per ver- 
bum eorum in ipsum, ut omnes unum essent, sicut 
ipse Filius et Pater unum_sunt.* Quemadmodum 
igitur Apostolos, quos sibi de mundo elegerat, misit, 
sicut ipse missus erat a Patre ; ita in Ecclesia sua Pas- 
tores et Doctores usque ad consummationem saeculi 
esse voluit. Ut vero episcopatus ipse unus et, indi- 
visus esset, et per cohaerentes sibi invicem sacer- 
dotes credentium multido universa in fidei et com- 
munionis unitate conservaretur, beatum Petrum cae- 
teris Apostolis praeponens in ipso instituit perpe- 
tuum utriusque unitatis principium ac visibile fun- 
damentum, super cuius fortitudinem aeternum. ex- 
’ trueretur templum, et Ecclesiae coelo inferenda sub- 
limitas in huius fidei firmitate consurgeret.t Et quo- 
niam portae inferi ad evertendam, si fieri posset, Ec- 
clesiam contra eius fundamentum divinitus positum 
maiori in dies odio undique insurgunt ; Nos ad catho- 
lici gregis custodiam, incolumitatem, augmentum, ne- 
cessarium esse iudicamus, sacro approbante Concilio, 
doctrinam de institutione, perpetuitate, ac natura sa- 
cri Apostolici primatus, in quo totius Ecelesiae vis ac 
soliditas consistit, cunctis fidelibus credendam et te- 
nendam, secundum antiquam atque constantem uni- 
versalis Ecclesiae fidem, proponere, atque contrarios, 
dominico gregi adeo perniciosos errores proseribere et 
condemmnare. : 


* Joan. xvii. 1-20. f ; 
+S, Leo M. serm. iv. (al. iii.) cap. 2, in diem Natalis sui. 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD, WITH 
THE APPROBATION OF THE HOLY COUNCIL, FOR A PER- 
PETUAL REMEMBRANCE HEREOF. 


The eternal Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, in 
order to render perpetual the saving work of His re- 
demption, resolved to build the holy Church, in which, 
as in the house of the living God, all the faithful 
should be united by the bond of the same faith and 
charity. For which reason, before He was glorified, 
He prayed the Father, not for the apostles alone, but 
also for those who, through their word, would believe 
in Him, that they all might be one, as the Son Himself 
and the Father are one.* Wherefore, even as He 
sent the apostles, whom He had chosen to Himself 
from the world as He had been sent by the Father, so 
He willed that there should be pastors and teachers in 
His Church even to the consummation of the world. 
Moreover, to the end that the episcopal body itself 
might be one and undivided, and that the entire mul- 
titude of believers might be preserved in oneness of 
faith and of communion, through priests cleaving mu- 
tually together, He placed the blessed Peter before 
the other apostles and established in him a perpetual 
principle of this twofold unity, and a visible founda- 
tion on whose strength ‘‘ the eternal temple might be 
built, and in whose firm faith the Church might rise 
upward until her summit reach the heavens.”’+ Now, 
seeing that in order to overthrow, if possible, the 
Church, the powers of hell on every side, and with a 
hatred which increases day by day, are assailing her 
foundation which was placed by God, we therefore 
for the preservation, the safety, and the increase o 
the Catholic flock, and with the approbation of the 
sacred council, have judged it necessary to set forth 
the doctrine which, according to the ancient and con- 


* John xvii. 1-20, ; Bi 
+ St. Leo the Great, Sermon iy. (or iii.) chapter 2, on 
Christmas. 
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CAPUT I. 
DE APOSTOLIC! PRIMATUS IN BEATO PETRO INSTITUTI- 
ONE. 


Docemus itaque et declaramus, iuxta Evangelii tes- 
timonia primatum iurisdictionis in universam Dei 
Ecclesiam immediate et directe beato Petro Apostolo 

romissum atque collatum a Christo Domino fuisse. 
ati enim Simonem, cui iam pridem dixerat: Tu 
vocaberis Cephas,* pean ille suam edidit confes- 
sionem inquiens: ‘Tu es Christus, Filius Dei vivi, 
solemnibus hie verbis locutus est Dominus: Beatus 
es Simon Bar-Iona, quia caro et Sanguis non revela- 
vit tibi, sed Pater meus, qui in coelis est: et ego dico 
tibi, quia tu es Petrus, et super hane petram aedifi- 
cabo Ecelesiam meam, et portae inferi non praevale- 
bunt adversus eam: et tibi dabo claves regni coelo- 
rum: et quodcumque ligaversis super terram, erit li- 
gatum et in coelis: et quodeumque solveris super 
terram, erit solutum et in coelis. + Atque uni Simoni 
Petro contulit Iesus post suam resurrectionem sum- 
mi pastoris et rectoris iurisdictionem in totum suum 
ovile, dicens: Pasce agnos meos: Pasce oves meas. 
Huic tam manifestae sacrarum Scripturarum doctri- 
nae, ut ab Ecclesia catholica semper intéllecta est, 
aperte opponuntur pravae eorum sententiae, qui con- 
stitutam a Christo Domino in sua Ecclesia regimi- 
nis formam pervertentes negant, solum Petrum prae 
caeteris Apostolis, sive seorsum singulis sive omnibus 
simul, vero proprioque iurisdictionis primatu fuisse 
a Christo instructum: aut qui affirmant eumdem pri- 
matum non immediate, directeque ipsi beato Petro, 
sed Ecclesiae, et per hane illi, ut ipsius Ecclesiae mi- 
nistro, delatum fuisse. 


Si quis igitur dixerit, beatum Petrum Apostolum 
non esse a Christo Domino constitutum Apostolorum 
omnium principem et totius Ecclesiae militantis Visi- 
bile caput; vel eumdem honoris tantum, non autem 
verae propriacque iurisdictionis primatum ab eodem 
Domino nostro Iesu Christo directe et immediate ac- 
cepisse ; anathema sit, 


CAPUT II, 


DE PERPETUITATE PRIMATUS BEATI PETRI IN ROMANIS 
PONTIFICIBUS, 


Quod autem in beato Apostolo Petro princeps pas- 
torum et pastor magnus ovium Dominus Christus 
Tesus in perpetuam salutem ac perenne bonum Ec- 
clesiae instituit, id eodem: auctore in Ecclesia, quae 
fundata super petram ad finem saeculorum usque fir- 
ma stabit, 1ugiter durare necesse est, Nulli sane du- 
bium, imo saeculis omnibus notum est, quod sanctus 
beatissimusque Petrus, Apostolorum princeps et ca- 
put, fideique columna et ieclesine catholicae funda- 
mentum, a Domino nostro Iesu Christo, Salvatore 
humani generis ac Redemptore, claves regni accepit: 
qui ad hoe usque tempus et semper in suis successori- 
bus, episcopis sanctae Romanae Sedis, ab ipso funda- 
tae, eiusque consecratae sanguine, vivit of praesidet 
et 1udicium exercet.§ Unde quicumque in hac Ca- 
thedra Petro succedit, in secundum Christi ipsius in- 
stitutionem primatum Petri in universam Ecclesiam 
obtinet, Manet ergo dispositio veritatis, et beatus 
Petrus in accepta fortitudine petrae perseverans sus- 
cepta Ecclesiae gubernacula non reliquit. | 


* Joan. i. 42. § Cf. Ephesini Concilii Act. iif, 
+ Matth. xvi. 16-19. |S, Leo, M. Serm, iii. (a). ii,) cap, 3. 
$ Joan, xxi, 15-17, 
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stant faith of the universal Church, all the faithful 
must believe and hold, touching the institution, the 
perpetuity, and the nature of the sacred apostolic 
primacy, in which stands the power and strength of 
the entire Church ; and to proscribe and condemn the 
contrary errors so hurtful to the flock of the Lord. 


CHAPTER TI. 


OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLIC PRIMACY IN 
THE BLESSED PETER, 


We teach, therefore, and declare that, according to 


the testimonies of the Gospel, the primacy of juris- 
diction over the whole Church of God was promised 
and given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, 
the apostle, by Christ our Lord. For it was to Simon 
alone, to whom He had already said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
called Cephas,’}* that, after he had professed his 
faith, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
our Lord said, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; 


‘ 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
7 


because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, — 


but my Father who is in heaven ; and I say to thee 


that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build _ 


my church, and the 
against it; and I will 1 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 


gates of hell shall not prevail 


upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and 


whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven.” + And it was to Simon Peter 
alone that Jesus, after His resurrection, gave the ju- 
risdiction of supreme shepherd and ruler over the 
whole of His fold, saying, ‘‘ Feed my lambs ;” ‘* Feed 
my sheep.” ¢ To this doctrine so clearly set forth in 
the sacred Scriptures, as the Catholic Church has al- 
ways understood it, are plainly opposed the perverse 
opinions of those who distorting the form of goyern- 
ment established in His Church by Christ our Lord, 
deny that Peter alone above the other apostles, whe- 
ther taken separately one by one or all together, was 
endowed by Christ ‘with a'true and real primacy of 
jurisdiction ; or who assert that this primacy was not 
given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, but 
to the Church, and through her to him, as to the agent 
of the Church, 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that blessed Peter 
the Apostle was not appointed by Christ our Lord, 
the prince of all the apostles, and the visible head of 
the whole Church militant; or, that he received di- 
rectly and immediately from our Lord J esus Christ 
only the primacy of honor, and not that of true and 
real jurisdiction; let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER II, 


OF THE PERPETUITY OF THE PRIMACY OF PETER IN THE 
ROMAN PONTIFFS, 


What the prince of pastors and the great shepherd 
of the sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ, established in 
the person of the blessed apostle Peter for the perpet- 
ual welfare and lasting good of the Church, the same 
through his power must needs last forever in that 
Church which is founded upon the rock, and will 
stand dirm till the end of time. And indeed it is 
well known, as it has been in all ages, that the holy 
and most blessed Peter, prince and head of the apos- 
tles, pillar of the faith and foundation of the Catho- 
lie Church, who received from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, to this present time and at 
all times lives and presides and pronounces judgment 
in the person of his successors, the bishops of the 
holy Roman see, which was founded by him, and con- 
secrated by his blood.§ So that whoever succeeds 
Peter in his chair, holds, according to Christ’s own 
Institution, the primacy of Peter over the whole 
church, What, therefore, was oyce established by 
him who is the truth, still remains, and blessed Pé- 
ter, retaining the strength of the rock, which has 


¢ john i.42,_ | + Matt. xvi, 16-19.’ $ John xef. 1517, 
§ Council of Eph, sess, iii, 


give to thee the keys of the — 
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Hae de causa ad Romanam Ecclesiam propter po- 
tentiorem pEncipalivatom necesse semper fuit omnem 
convenire Keclesiam, hoc est, eos, qui sunt undique 
fideles, ut in ea Sede, e qua venerandae communionis 
lura in omnes dimanant, tamquam membra in ecapite 
consociata, in ynam corporis compagem coalescerent.* 


. o ’ : nf 
_ Si quis ergo dixerit, non esse ex ipsius Cristi Domini 
institutione seu iure divino, ut beatus Petrus in pri- 
Matu super universam Ecclesiam habeat perpetuos 
successores ; aut Romanum Pontificem non esse beati 
Petri in eodem primatu successorem ; anathema sit. 


* 
CAPUT It. 


DE VI ET RATIONE PRIMATUS ROMANI PONTIFICIS. 


Quapropter apertis innixi sacrarum litterarum testi- 
moniis et inhaerentes tum Praedecessorum Nostro- 


ram Romanorum Pontificum, tum Conciliorum gene- , 


ralium disertis, perspicuisque decretis, innovamus 
oecumenici Concilii Florentini definitionem, qua ere- 
dendum ab omnibus Christi fidelibus est, sanctam 
Apostolicam Sedem, et Romanum Pontificem in uni- 
‘versum orbem tenere primatum, et ipsum Pontificem 
Romanum successorem esse beati Petri principis 
Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vicarium, totiusque 
Keclesiae caput, et omnium Christianorum patrem 
ac doctorem existere; et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, 
regendi et gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam a Do- 
mino nostro [esu Christo plenam potestatem traditam 
esse; quemadmodum etiam in gestis oecumenicorum 
Conciliorum et sacris canonibus continetur. 

Docemus proinde et declaramus, Keclesiam Roma- 
nam disponente Domino super omnes alias ordinariae 
potestatis obtinere principatum, et hane Romani Pon- 
tificis iurisdictionis potestatem, quae vere episcopalis 
est, immediatam esse: erga quam cuiuscumque ritus 
et dignitatis, pastores atque fideles, tam seorsum sin- 
guli quam simul omnes, officio hierarchicae subordi- 
nationis, veraeque obedientiae obstringuntur, non so- 
lum in rebus, quae ad fidem et mores, sed etiam in 
jis, quae ad disciplinam et regimen Keelesiae, per 
totum orbem diffusae pertinent; ita, ut custodita cum 
Romano Pontifice tam communionis, quam eiusdem 
fidei professionis unitate, Ecclesia Christi sit unus 
grex sub uno summo pastore. Haee est catholicae 
veritatis doctrina, a qua deviare salva fide atque sa- 
lute nemo potest. 


Tantum autem abest, ut haec Summi Pontificis 
potestas officiat ordinariae ac immediatae illi episco- 
pali iurisdictionis potestati, qua Episcopi, qui positi 
a Spiritu Sancto in Apostolorum locum successerunt, 
tamquam veri Pastores assignatos sibi greges, singuli 
singulos, pascunt et regunt, ut eadem a supremo et 
universali Pastore asseratur, roboretur ac vindicetur, 
secundum illud sancti Gregorii Magni: Meus honor 
est honor universalis Ecclesiae. Meus honor est 
fratrum meorum solidus vigor. Tum ego vere hono- 
ratus sum, cum singulis quibusque honor debitus 
non negatur.t 


Porro ex suprema illa Romani Pontificis potestate 
gubernandi universam Ecclesiam ius eidem esse con- 
sequitur, in huius sui muneris exercito libere commu- 
nicandi cum pastoribus et gregibus totius Ecclesiae, 
ut iidem ab ipso in via salutis doceri ac regi possint. 
Quare damnamus ac reprobamus illorum sententias, 
_ qui hane supremi capitis cum pastoribus et gregibus 
communicationem licite impediri posse dicunt, aut 
eamdem reddunt sacculari potestati obnoxiam, ita ut 
corttendant, quae ab Apostolica Sede vel eius auc- 


*§ Tren. adv. Haer. 1. iii.c. 3. Ep. Conc. Aquileia. 
881, inter.epp. 8. Ambros. ep. Xi. 
+ Ep. ad Eulog. Alexandrin, ]. viii. ep. xXx. 
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been given to him, has never left the helm of the 
Church originally intrusted to him.* 

For this reason it was always necessary for every 
other church, that is, the faithful of all countries, to 
have recourse to the Roman Church on account of its 
superior headship, in order that being joined, as mem- 
bers to their head, with this see, from which the rights 
of religious communion flow unto all, they might be 
knitted into the unity of one body.t 

If, therefore, any one shall say that it is not by 
the institution of Christ our Lord Himself, or by di- 
vine right, that blessed Peter has perpetual succes- 
sors in the primacy over the whole Church; or, that 
the Roman pontiff is not the successor of blessed Pe- 
ter in this primacy ; let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE POWER AND NATURE OF THE PRIMACY OF THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF. 


Wherefore, resting upon the clear testimonies of 
holy writ, and following the full and explicit decrees 
of our predecessors the Roman pontiffs, and of gen- 
eral councils, we renew the definition of the Gicumeni- 
cal Council of Florence, according to which all the 
faithful of Christ must believe that the holy apostolic 
see and the Roman pontiff hold the primacy over the 
whole world, and that the Roman pontiff is the sueces- 
sor of blessed Peter the prince of the apostles, and the 
true vicar of Christ, and is the head of the whole 
church, and the father and teacher of all Christians ; 
and that to him, in the blessed Peter, was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ full power of feeding, ruling, 
and governing the universal Church; as is also set 
forth in the acts of the cecumenical councils, and in 
the sacred canons. 

Wherefore, we teach and declare that the Roman 
Church, under divine providence, possesses a head- 
ship of ordinary power over all other churches, and 
that this power of jurisdiction of the Roman pon- 
tiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate, toward 
which the pastors and faithful of whatever rite and 
dignity, whether slog or all together, are bound by 
the duty of hierarchical subordination and of true 
obedience, not only in things which appertain to faith 
and morals, but Beomine in those things which con- 
cern the discipline and government of the church 
spread throughout the world, so that being united 
with the Roman pontiff, both in communion and in 
profession of the same faith, the Church of Christ 
may be one fold under one chief shepherd, » This is 
the doctrine of Catholic truth, from which no one can 
depart without loss of faith and salvation. 

So far, nevertheless, is this power of the supreme 
pontiff from trenching on that ordinary power of 
episcopal jurisdiction by which the bishops, who 
have been instituted by the Holy Ghost, and have 
succeeded in the place of the apostles, like true shep- 
herds, feed and rule the flocks assigned to them, 
each one his own; that, on the contrary, this their 
power is asserted, strengthened, and vindicated, by 
the supreme and universal pastor; asSt. Gregory the 
Great saith: ‘‘ My honoris the honor of the universal 
Church; my honor is the solid strength of my breth- 
ren; then am I truly honored when to each one of 
them the honor due is not denied,”’ { 

Moreover, from that supreme authority of the 
Roman pontiff to govern the universal Church, there 
follows to him the right, in the exercise of this his 


.office, of freely communicating with the pastors and 


flocks of the whole Church, that they may be taught 
and guided by him in the way of salvation. 
Wherefore, we condemn and reprobate the opinions 
of those who say that this communication of the su- 
reme head with the pastors and flocks can be law- 
‘ully hindered, or who make it subject to the secular 


* S. Leo. Serm. iii., chap. iii. 

+ St. Irenzeus against Heresies, book iii. chap. 8. Epist, 
of Council of Aquileia, 381, Epist. St. Ambrose, Ep, xi. 

+ St. Gregory the Great ad Eulogius, Epist. 30, 
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toritate ad regimen Ecclesiae constituuntur, vim ac 
valorem non habere, nisi potestatis saecularis placito 
confirmentur. Map S14 : 

Et quoniam diyino Apostolici primatus iure Ro- 
manus Pontifex universae Ecclesiae praeest docemus 
etiam et declaramus, eum esse iudicem supremum 
fidelium,* et in omnibus causis ad examen ecclesi- 
asticum spectantibus ad ipsius posse iudicium re- 
curri;t Sedis vero Apostolicae, cuius auctoritate 
maior non est, iudicitum a nemine fore retractandum 
neque cuiquam de eius licere iudicare indicio. 
Quare a recto veritatis tramite aberrant, qui attirm- 
ant, licere ab iudiciis Romanorum Pontificum ad 
oecumenicum Concilium tamquam ad auctoritatem 
Romano Pontifice superiorem appellare. 


Si quis itaque dixerit, Romanum Pontificem ha- 
bere tantummodo officium inspectionis vel directionis, 
non autem plenam et supremam potestatem iurisdic- 
tionis in universam Ecclesiam, non solum in rebus 

uae ad fidem et mores, sed etiam in iis, quae ad 
disoiplinam et regimen Ecclesiae per totum orbem 
diffusae pertinent; aut eum habere tantum potiores 
partes, non vero totam plenitudinem huius supremae 
potestatis ; aut hane cius potestatem non esse ordina- 
riam et immediatam sive in omnes ac singulas eccle- 
sias sive in omnes et singulos pastores et fideles ; 
anathema sit. 


CAPUT IV. 
DE ROMANI PONTIFICIS INFALLIBILI MAGISTERIO. 


Ipso autem Apostolico.primatu, quem Romanus 
Pontifex tamquam Petri principis Apostolorum suc- 
cessor in universam Ecclesiam obtinet, supremam 
quoque magisterii potestatem comprehendi, haec 
Sancta Sedes semper tenuit, perpetuus Ecclesiae usus 
comprobat, ipsaque oecumenica Concilia, ea imprimis, 
in quibus Oriens cum occidente in fidei charitatisque 
unionem conveniebat, declaraverunt. Patres enim 
Concilii Constantinopolitani quarti, maiorum vestigiis 
inhaerentes, hane solemnem ediderunt professionem ; 
Prima salus est, rectae fidei rezulam custodire. Et 
quia non potest Domini nostri Iesu Christi praeter- 
mitti sententia dicentis: Tu es Petrus, et super hane 

etram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, haec, quae dicta 

unt, rerum probantur effectibus, quia in Sede Apos- 
tolica immaculata est semper catholica reservata 
religio, et sancta celebrata doctrina, Ab hnius ergo 
fide et doctrina separari minime cupientes, speramus, 
ut in una communione, quam Sede Apostolica praedi- 
cat, esse mereamur, in qua est integra et vera Chris- 
tianae religionis soliditas.§ Approbante vero Lugdu- 
nenis Concilio secundo, Graeci professi sunt : Sanctam 
Romanam Ecclesiam summum et plenum primatum 
et principatum super universam Ecclesiam catholicam 
obtinere, quem se ab ipso Domino in beato Petro 
Apostolorum principe sive vertice, cuius Romanus 
Pontifex est successor, cum potestatis plenitudine 
recepisse veraciter et humiliter recognoscit; et sicut 
prae caeteris tenetur fidei veritatem defendere, sic et, 
si quae de fide subortae fuerint quaestiones, suo de- 
bent iudicio definiri, Florentinum denique Concili- 
wn definivit: Pontificem Romanum, verum Christi 
Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesiae caput et omnium, 
Christianorum patrem ac doctorem existere; et ipsi 
in beato Petro pascendi, regendi ac gubernandi uni- 
Vversalem Ececlesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo 
plenam potestatem traditam esse. ; 
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ower, maintaining that the things which are decreed 
iy the apostolic see or under its authority for the 
government of the Church, have no force or value 
unless they are confirmed by the pera of the 
secular power. And since, by the divine right of 
apostolic primacy, the Roman. pontiff presides over 
the universal churches, we also teach and declare 
that he is the supreme judge of the faithful,* and 
that in all causes calling for ecclesiastical trial, re- 
course may be had to his judgment,+ but the decision 
of the apostolic see, above which there is no higher 
authority, cannot be reconsidered by any one, nor is 
it lawful to any one to sit in judgment on his judg- 
ment.t ; 

Wherefore, they wander away from the right path 
of truth who assert that it is lawful to appeal trom 
the judgments of the Roman pontiffs to an cecumeni- 
eal yess as if to an authority superior to the Roman 

ontiff. 
; Therefore, if any one shall say that the Roman 
pontiff holds only the charge of inspection or direc- 
tion, and not full and supreme power of jurisdiction 
over the entire Church, not only in things which per- 
tain to faith and morals, but also in those which 
pertain to the discipline and 
Church spread throughout the whole world ; or, that 
he possesses only the chief part and not th 
plenitude of this supreme power; or, that this his 
power is not ordinary and immediate, both as regards 
all and each of the churches, and all and each of the 
pastors and faithful; let him be anathema, 


CHAPTER IV. 


O¥ THE INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY OF THE ROMAN PON- 
TIFF IN TEACHING, 


This holy see has ever held—the unbroken custom 
of the Church doth prove—and the ecumenical coun- 
cils, those especially in which the East joined with 
the West, in union of faith and of charity, have de- 
clared that in this apostolie primacy, which the Ro- 


man pontiff holds over the universal Church, as suc- _ 


cessor of Peter the prince of the apostles, there is 
also contained the supreme power of authoritative 
teaching. ‘Thus the fathers of the fourth Council of 
Constantinople, following in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, put forth this solemn profession : 
‘The first law of salvation is to keep the rule of 


true faith. And whereas the words of our Lord 


Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, who said: Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church 
(Matt. xvi. 18), these words, which He spake, are 
proved true by facts; for in the apostolic see, the 
Catholic religion has ever been preserved unspotted, 
and the holy doctrine has been announced. There- 
fore, wishing never to be separated from the faith and 
teaching of this see, we hope to be worthy to abide 
in that one communion which the apostolic see 


preaches, in which is the fulland true firmness of the . 


Christian religion.” § 
So, too, the Greeks, with the approval of the second 
council of Lyons, professed, that the holy Roman 
Church holds over the universal Catholie Church a 
supreme and full primacy and headship, which she 
truthfully and humbly acknowledges that she received 
with fulness of power, from the Lord Himself in bless- 
ed Peter, the prince or head of the apostles, of whom 
the Roman pontiff is the successor ; and as she,beyond 
the others, 1s bound to defend the truth of the faith, so 
if any questions arise concerning faith, they should 
be decided by her judgment. And finally, the Council 
of Florence defined that. the Roman pontiff is true 
vicar of Christ, and the head of the whole Church, 


* Pii P. VI. Breve Super Soliditate, d. 28 Nov. 86. 

+ Concil. Geum, fncdni. TI, : ne ere 

¢ Ep. Nicolai I. ad Michaelem Imperatorem, 

§ Ex formula 8. Hormisdae Papae, prout ab Hadriano 
II. Patribus Concilii Oecumenici II., Constantino- 
politani IY,, proposita et ab iisdem subscripta est. 


* Pius VI. Brief Super Soliditate. 

+ Second Council of Lyons. 

t Nicholas I, Epist. oe Michaelum Imperatorem. 

§ Formula of St. Hormisdas Pope, as proposed b 
Hadrian IT. to the fathers of the eighth general Council, 
(Constantinop. IY.,) and subscribed by them, 


overnment of the 
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‘Huie pastorali muneri ut satisfacerent, Praecdeces- 
sores Nostri indefessam semper operam dederunt, ut 
salutaris Christi doctrina apud omnes terrae populos 
propagaretur, parique cura vigilarunt, ut, ubi recepta 
esset, sincera et pura conservaretur. Quocirea totius 
orbis Antistites, nunc singuli, nunc in Synodis con- 
gregati, longam ecclesiarum consuetudinem et anti- 
quae regulae formam sequentes, ea praesertim peri- 
cula, quae in negotiis fidei emergebant, ad hane 
Sedem Apostolicam retulerunt, ut ibi potissimum 
resarcirentur damna fidei, ubi fides non potest sentire 
deféctum.* Romani autem Pontifices, prout tem- 
porum et rerum conditio suadebat, nune convocatis 
oecumenicis’ Conciliis aut explorata Ecclesiae per 
orbem dispersae sententia, nunc per Synodos particu- 
lares, nune aliis, quae divina a eat att provi- 
dentia, adhibitis auxiliis, ea tenenda definiverunt, 
quae sacris Scripturis et apostolicis Traditionibus 
consentanea. Deo adiutore, cognoverant. Neque 
enim Petri successoribus Spiritus Sanctus promissus 
est, ut eo revelante novam doctrinam patefacerent, 
sed uf eo assistente traditam per Apostolos revela- 
tionem seu fidei depositum sancte custodirent et 
fideliter exponerent. Quorum quidem apostolicam 
doctrinam omnes venerabiles Patres amplexi et sancti 
Doctores orthodoxi venerati atque secuti sunt; ple- 
nissime scientes, hane sancti Petri Sedem ab omni 
semper errore illibatam permanere, secundum Domini 
Salvatoris nostri divinam pollicitationem discipu- 
lorum suorum principi factam : Ego rogavi pro te, ut 
non deficiat fides tua, et tu aliquando conversus con- 
firma fratres tuos. 


Hoe igitur veritatis et fidei numquam deficientis 
charisma Petro eiusque in hac Cathedra successoribus 
divinitus collatum est, ut excelso suo munere in om- 
nium salutem fungerentur, ut universus Christi grex 
per eos ab erroris venenosa esca aversus, coelestis 
doctrinae pabulo nutriretur, ut sublata schismatis 
occasione Wreclesta tota una conservaretur atque suo 
fundamento innixa firma adversus inferi portas con- 
sisteret. 


At vero cum hac ipsa aetate, qua salutifera Apos- 
tolici muneris eflicacia vei maxime requiritur, non 
pauci inveniantur, qui illius auctoritati obtrectant ; 
necessarium omnino esse censemus, praerogativam 
quam unigenitus Dei Filius cum summo pastorali 
officio coniungere dignatus est, solemniter asserere. 

Itaque Nos traditioni a fidei Christianae exordio 
perceptae fideliter inhaerendo, ad Dei Salvatoris 
nostri gloriam religionis Catholicae exaltationem et 
Christianorum populorum salutem, sacro approbante 
Concilio, docemus et divinitus revelatum dogma esse 
definimus: Romanum Pontificem, cum ex Cathedra 
loquitur, id.est, cum omnium Christianorum Pastoris 
et Doctoris munere fungens, pro suprema sua Apos- 
tolica auctoritate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab 
universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, per assistentiam 
divinam, ipsi in beato Petro promissam, ea infalli- 
bilitate pollere, qua divinus Redemptor Ecclesiam 
suam in oe doctrina de fide vel moribus in- 
structam esse voluit; ideoque eiusmodi Romani 
Pontiticis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu 
Ecclesiae, irreformabiles esse. 


*Cf. St. Bern. Epist. 190. 
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, and the father and teacher of all Christians, and that 
to him, in the blessed Peter, was given by our Lord 
Jesus Christ full power of feeding and ruling and 
governing the universal Church. (John xxi. 15-17.) 

In order to fulfil this pastoral charge, our pred- 
ecessors have ever lnhetad unweariedly to spread the 
saving doctrine of Christ among all the nations of the 
earth, and with equal care have watched to preserve 
it pure and unchanged where it had been received. 
Wherefore the bishops of the whole world, some- 
times singly, sometimes assembled in synods, fol- 
lowing the long-established custom of the churches 
(S. Cyril, Alex. ad S. Ceelest. Pap.), and the form of 
ancient’ rule (St. Innocent I. to councils of Carthage 
and Milevi), referred to this apostolic see those dangers 
especially which arose in matters of faith, in order 
that injuries to faith might best be healed there 
where the faith could never fail.* And the Roman 
pontiffs, weighing the condition of times and cireum- 
stances, sometimes calling together general councils 
or asking the judgment of the Church seattered 
through the world, sometimes consulting particular 
synods, sometimes using such other aids as Divine 
Providence supplied, defined that those doctrines 
should be held, which, by the aid of God, they knew 
to be conformable to the holy Scriptures, and the 
apostolic traditions. For the Holy Ghost is not 
promised to the successors of Peter, that they may 
make known a new doctrine revealed by him, but 
that, through his assistance, they may sacredly guard 
and faithfully set forth the revelation delivered by 
the apostles, that is, the deposit of faith. And this 
their apostolic teaching, all the venerable fathers 
have embraced, and the holy orthodox doctors have 
revered and followed, knowing most certainly that 
this see of St. Peter ever remains free from all error, 
according to the divine promise of our Lord and 
Saviour made to the prince of the apostles: I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, and thou, be- 
ing once converted, confirm thy brethren. (Conf. St. 
Agatho, Ep. ad Imp. a Cone. Gicum. VI. approbat.) 

"Therefore, this gift of truth, and of faith which 
fails not, was divinely bestowed on Peter and his 
successors in this chair, that they should exercise 
their high office for the salvation of all, that through 
them the universal flock of Christ should be turned 
away from the poisonous food of error, and should 
be nourished with the food of heavenly doctrine, and 
that, the occasion of schism being removed, the en- 
tire Church should be preserved one, and, planted on 
her foundation, should stand firm against the gates 
of hell, : 

Nevertheless, since in this present age, when the 
saving efficacy of the apostolic office is exceedingly 
needed, there are not a few who carp at its authority ; 
we judge it altogether necessary to solemnly de- 
clare the prerogative, which the only-begotten Son 
of God has deigned to unite to the supreme pastoral 
office. 

Wherefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition 
handed down from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the exal- 
tation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of 
Christian peoples, with the approbation of the sacred 
council, we teach and define it to be a doctrine 
divinely revealed: that when the Roman pontiff 
speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in the exercise of 
his office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, and 
in virtue of his supreme apostolical authority, he de- 
fines that a doctrine of faith or morals is to be held 
by the universal Church, he possesses, through the 
diving assistance promised to him in the blessed 
Peter, that infallibility with which the divine Re- 
deemer willed His Church to be endowed, in defining 
a doctrine of faith or morals ; and therefore that such 
definitions of the Roman pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves, and not by force of the consent of the 
Church thereto. 


* St. Bernard, Ep. 190, 
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652 REDDING, CYRUS. 

Si quis autem huic Nostrae definitioni contradicere, 
quod Deus avertat, praesumpserit ; anathema sit. 

Datum Romae, in publica Sessione in. Vaticana 
Basilica solemniter celebrata, anno Incarnationis 
Dominicae millesimo octingentesimo septuagesimo, 
die decima octava Lulii, ant | ( 

Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimo quinto, 

Ita est. 
IOSEPHUS, sited 

Episcopus 8. Hippoliti, Secretarius Concilii Vaticani. 
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And if any one shall presume, which God forbid, 
to contradict this our definition; let him be anathema, 

Given in Rome, in the Public Session, solemnly 
celebrated in the Vatican Basilica, in the year of the 
Incarnation of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy, on the eighteenth day of July, in the 
twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate. . 

Ita est. , 
JOSEPH, Brsuor or St. Poxren, 
Secretary of the Council of the Vatican. 


R 


REDDING, Oyrus, an English journalist and 
author, born at Penrhyn, Cornwall, in 1785; 
died in London, May 28, 1870. In 1806 he 
went to London and joined the editorial corps 
of the Pilot, and subsequently became editor 
and proprietor of the Plymouth Chronicle. 
From 1815,to 1818 he resided in France, and 
edited Galignani’s Messenger and the Dramatic 
Review. He also published various literary and 
political pamphlets during that period. In 
1820 he joined Thomas Campbell, the poet, in 
editing Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, and 
was directly and indirectly associated with him 
for upward of ten years. In 1830 they assumed 
the management of The Metropolitan, which 
soon proved a financial failure. Mr. Redding 
afterward edited two provincial papers, but his 
chief services to literature were outside of the 
editorial sanctum. Among his works are a 
collection of Poems entitled “‘ Gabrielle,” pub- 
lished in’ 1829, “History of Wines,” 1838 ; 
“Velasco,” a novel, 1846; “Abstract of Evi- 
dence on the Wine Duties,” 1852; “Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,” 
1858; “Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, and 
Keeping up Appearances, a Novel of English 
Life,” 1860; “All’s Well that “Ends Well,” 
1862; “Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,” and 
“Yesterday and To-day,” 1863; and ‘“ Past Ce- 
lebrities whom I have Known,” 1865. He pub- 
lished a translation of Thiers’s “ History of the 
Consulate,” with notes ; and “Illustrated Itine- 
raries of Cornwall and of Lancashire ;” wrote 
from notes “The Travels of Captain Andrews 
in South America,” and “Pandurang Hari,” an 
Eastern story, He was also the author of a 
‘‘ Departmental and Statistical Account of the 
Wine Products of France.” 

REFORMED CHURCH. This is the col- 
lective name of a number of churches descend- 
ing from the reformatory movement which 
was begun by Calvin. The largest branches, 
besides the two American, are those of Holland 
(where there are two branches, one state 
church and one independent), of Hungary, of 
Switzerland (where this church has, however, 
in every canton an independent organization), 
and France. In Germany, a large portion of 
the Reformed Church has been absorbed by 
the Unirep Eyanerricar Cuuron. 

I. Rerormen Cnvuron i AMERIOA (LATE 
Doren). The following statistics show the 
number of churches, ininisters, and commnu- 


nicants, of the different classes of the Church 
in North America, for the year ending June, 
1870: 


CLASSES, Churches. | Ministers. |Communicants, 

Albany . 17 16 2,755 
Arcot... 15 11 563 
Bergen,...... 12 13 905 
Bergen. Nout oxy ccc cack alyg 21 2,795 
CayO gare. te esth ee hott 12 12 802 
Gonevas. 63. Ueplasccis. 2 19 12 1,856 
Grand WRIVET feb ee pnle <iciene 8 973 
GRCENG trees enn 11 10 1,177 
Hovland... Cures, 21% 16 12 1,576 
Hudson. 9 12 =| 4,515 
Tilinois...... 14 18 1,290 
Kingston.... 13 10 1,974 
Long Island, North a 16 4 3,320 
Long Island, South........ 14 16 3,314 
Michigan’: <...s.aceen teen 9 q 564 
Monmouth................. 8 10 1,019 
Montgomery... ..bdecsan 23 15 1,243 
New Brunswick............ 10 20 2,012 
New York 17 33 4,263 
New York, South ae 6 g 1,465 
Orange «....... at) eee 25 2,730 
Paramus a 18 18 2,490 
Pansaie . ets ca: 8 13 16 1,572 
Philadelphia 14 16 2,734 
Poughkeepsie 11 17 2,081 

Raritan: Focatsy eae eee 16 20 2,860 | 
Benaselachs 2.5 vcsielss nancies 13 14 1,854 
DALAlOoe od ocinanatah «ice cic 16 13 1,546 
Schenectady 13 15 2.017 
12 q 951 
13 17 1,870 
15 15 1,710 
20 14 1,567 
MOtaly BS << shawn. 464 493 61,444 


The number of families reported is 88,552 ; 
baptisms (infants and adults), 4,395; cate- 
chumens, 22,476 ; 
23,836; Sunday-school scholars, 48,411. The 
contributions for religious and benevolent 
purposes were $281,647.36; for congrega- 
tional purposes, $906,034.27. 

Il. Rerormep Onvuron ww rir Unrrep States 
(LATE German Rerormep).. The Almanae of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, 
for 1871, gives the following as the scheme 
of the church organization: Over the Con- 
gregation is the Consistory. Over the Con- 
sistories is the Classis. Over the Classes is 
the District Synod. Over the District Syn- 
ods is the General Synod, the highest body. 
There are four District Synods. The oldest, the 
Mother Synod, commonly called the Eastern 
Synod, is officially called “The Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the United States,” or- 
ganized in 1747, and divided into districts or 
Classes in 1819. In 1820 the Ohio Classis was 
organized. In 1824 this body became a Synod, 


‘in Biblical instruction,” | 
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now known as “The Synod of Ohio and Ad- 
jacent States.” The third Synod was organ- 
ized in 1867, and is called ‘The Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the Northwest.” The 
fourth and last Synod was organized in’ Feb- 
ruary, 1870, and called ‘The Pittsburg Synod 
of the Reformed Church in the United States.” 
Its territory is the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The General Synod 
meets only every three years. It met the first 
time in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1863; in Dayton, O., 
in 1866; in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1869; and 
will meet in Cincinnati, O., in 1872. The 
Eastern Synod and Pittsburg Synod always 
meet in October or November of every year; 
while their Classes meet in the spring. The 
Synod of Ohio and the Synod of the North- 
west meet annually in the spring, and their 
Classes in the fall. 

The publications of this Church are two 
weekly, three monthly, and one quarterly— 
in all, six—periodicals, in English, two week- 
ly, one semi-monthly, two monthly, and one 
quarterly, in German. Its literary, theologi- 
cal, and other institutes, consist of seven col- 
leges, three collegiate institutes, one female 
college, one mission-house, one select’ school, 
two. theological seminaries, and two orphan- 
houses—the last taking care of ene hundred 
and thirty-eight orphans. One hundred and 
eighty ministers preach in German, and two 
hundred and twenty-five preach in English. 

The following table gives the number of 
ministers, congregations, and members in the 
Church in the United States for the year end- 
ing June, 1870: 


CLASSES. Ministers.|©OnEt®S*-| Members, 
East Pennsylvania 24 "2 14,922 
Lebanon ........ 29 64 12,173 
Zion...... 26 "6 8,654 
Maryland . 0G: 28 50 6,607 
North Carolina............. 9 22 2,035 
BVA OMe, a cofe crisis scic.e «> sj-2 8 25 Lava t 
Philadelphia...........0..... 82 29 6,791 
Mercersburg): .n...ise.s ide 28 66 6,084 
Goshenhoppen..........-.- 18 53 8,442 
MING Ye OTK... sclsec cr scg e's 11 vg 906 
Miancaster sai .t2: S203 ke 19 384 8,108 
Hast Susquehanna... 3 22 88 7,133 
West Susquehanna, 14 51 8,557 
Clarion. 403. . 8 29 2,218 
16 380 2,524 
q ) 1,419 
28 62 5,291 
15 23 Y187 
19 54 8,228 
14 46 2,363 
11 22 1,247 
24 60 4,433 
12 26 807 
12 15 661 
28 52 3,033 
12 16 1,202 
PCAN coho e sicseipe/sse.ajee'sinin 14 24 1,246 
Heidelberg. i... .0....0....05 9 29 1,695 
EC. Fass falcy~ suis de «ore oasis 12 20 1,407 
PMT WAKO)... va. oe: sseyee.e,012 0.01" 12 18 812 
IMinMeSOtAl? H..c0 cscs. oes 5 % 416 
MOA eed cite pointes sk viele 526 1,179 217,910. 


The number reported under the head of “com- 
municants” is 96,728; the number reported 
under the head of ‘unconfirmed members ” is 
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68,362; baptisms reported, 12,776, confirma- 
tions, 7,068; Sunday-schools, 1,019; scholars, 
49,960; benevolent contributions, $76,453.15. 
III. The following statement gives the num- 
ber of members of the Reformed Church in Eu- 
rope, exclusive of those in England, and of the 
Reformed congregations which have been ab- 
sorbed in the United Church of Germany: 


Uni Syitzerlandi. csc sdese scene eee 1,418,000 
iniGermany:sonresecaces costes oie. 500,000 
INR TANCEM Reet oc earse cine saeeeee omen 400,000 
In Holland.. 1,860,000 


In Hungary 


In Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania) - , 29%,400 
PnAustria CSG st, Fe. eee A 9 1119, 000 
OR ie Te gene Fe - 6,247,400 


RHODE ISLAND. The people of Rhode 
Island manifest an active solicitude for their 
State interests. At both sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the debates upon important 
measures were full and animated; the fifteenth 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 57 to 9, 
during the discussion of which there arose the 
question of a necessity for an amendment to 
the State constitution to place it in accordance 
with the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; asin the present 
form it discriminates against naturalized citi- 
zens in their qualifications as voters, and it was 
also held to be a grievance that. there should 
be a distinction made between native-born citi- 
zens in the matter of property. 

An amendment of the constitution was pre- 
sented in the General Assembly. It was dis- 
cussed whether the adoption of such alteration 
in the State constitution should be referred to 
a conyention, or to the votes of the people; 
but no conclusion was reached, and the amend- 
ment was foiled. 

The vexed question of the Cove Lands re- 
ceiyed much attention before final adjustment. 
These are water-lands valued at about $2,000,- 
000, which the colony ceded to the towns, May 
28, 1707. By common law, however, the title 
to such soil covered by tide-water vests in the 
State, where it still remained for want of ex- 
plicit terms of conveyance, There had there- 
fore been a considerable contest as to the par- 
ticular ownership between the State and the 
city of Providence, and, as in their present con- 
dition they are of value to neither, and in order 
to rescue them from their unimproved state, 
the matter was at last settled by the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the General Treasurer of the State 
be, and hereby is, instructed to execute a conveyance 
to the city of Providence of all the right, title, and 
interest that the State has in and to the Cove Lands 
(so called) in said city, being the lands now or here- 
tofore flowed by tide-water above Weybosset Bridge - 
in said city; said conveyance to be made and exe- 
cuted under the direction and to the satisfaction of 
the Attorney-General of this State, whenever the 
city of Providence shall pay to the State the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars in a satisfactory bond 
to be approved by the Governor, payable in five years 
without interest, provided that said bond be executed 
within six months from the passage of this resolu- 
tion. 
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Another very important measure passed by 
the General Assembly was the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, by a vote of 56 yeas to 
2 nays; this reform has been discussed and 
pressed for years, but opinion in the State has 
been so conservative that the Legislature of 
this year has been the first to take the respon- 
sibility of the measure. 

The Judiciary Committee deliberated upon 
a petition for the extension of the elective 
franchise to women, and the prominent female 
advocates of the movement had a hearing in 
the House; they urged the State Legislature, 
which had been the first to grant religious tol- 
eration and to abolish capital punishment, not 
to be behind in going one step farther, and 
granting the ballot to women. The petition 
was reported back, with the recommendation 
of the majority of the committee that the peti- 
tioners be granted leave to withdraw their 
memorial from the files of the House, as it was 
considered that to comply with it would be 
wrong, because the privilege was claimed as a 
natural right; in this opinion the committee 
were unable to coincide, franchise being con- 
sidered a social trust which society confers 
upon its citizens ; and in the present case there 
was not sufficient general demand to show that 
it was important. 

There were two State Conventions held 
during the year, at both of which the attend- 
ance was unusually large. At the Democratic 
Convention, Lyman Pierce was nominated for 
Governor, and the following resolutions were 

unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Rhode Island 
now, as heretofore, adhere to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and demand, and 
will maintain for others, as far as in them lies, the 
rights and privileges guaranteed the several States 
and the people thereof, by the fundamental law. 

Resolved, What the naturalized citizens ought, by 
the constitutional law of the State, to be permitted 
and allowed the exercise of the right of suffrage on 
the same terms as native-born citizens, 

Ltesolved, That the present tariff is a gross outrage 
upon the people of the United States: giving no sat- 
isfaction to the manufacturer, and robbing the people 
by compelling them to pay unnecessarily exorbitant 
prices for the necessaries of life, 

Resolved, That the internal revenue system is blun- 
deringly continued; annoying and expensive, and 
not nearly so advantageous to the Treasury as would 
be one less inquisitorial, and giving excuse for a less 
number of officials. 

Ttesolved, That the Republican party, and the pres- 
ent Administration, preach economy so frequently, 
that they deem themselves excused from. practising 
it; and Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, was honest and 
truthful when he said that neither the Senate nor the 
President would do any thing in the way of retrench- 
ment and reform, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of the State 
of Rhode Island holds now, as ever, that the national 
debt should be paid exactly according to the contract. 

Ltesolved, That the fact, that after five years of peace 
the Union still remains unrestored and military rule 
is still maintained in a large portion of the republic, 
18 1n itself proof that the party in power has not the 
disposition to reéstablish the Union in its ancient 
Symmetry, and to restore real peace, with its attend- 
ant blessings, to all the people, and that such a party 
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is unfit to be longer intrusted with the control of the 
Government. 

The Republican Convention also assembled 
in Providence, and renominated Seth Padelford 
for Governor, Pardon W. Stevens for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, John R. Bartlett for Secretary 
of State, Willard Sayles for Attorney-General, 
and Samuel A. Parker for General Treasurer. 
No platform was adopted. . 

At the election, Padelford (Republican) re- 
ceived 10,493 votes for Governor, and Pierce 
6,295. Republican majority, 4,198. The Le- 
gislature was divided as follows: Senate, Re- 
publicans, 25; House, 54; Democrats, Senate, 
9; House, 18. : 

The funded debt of the State at the close of 
the war was $4,000,000, of which sum, $1,072,- 
500 had been paid principally from collections 
made from the General Government for State 
dues, accruing from military services rendered 
and supplies furnished, leaving an outstanding 
balance of $2,927,500 due in State bonds, bear- 
ing interest at six per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. None of these bonds are pay- 
able previous to the year 1882, and some of 
them not until 1893 and 1894. The Treasurer 
has redeemed of this amount $152,000, thereby 
reducing the State debt to $2,775,500. 

There are #wenty-five institutions for savings 
in the State. The number of depositors in the 
aggregate is 67,238, and the amount deposited 
is $27,067,072.18. The Providence Institution 
for Savings has the largest amount, upward of 
five million dollars standing to the credit of 
16,551 depositors. 

Providence contains almost one-third of the 
inhabitants of the State. The assessed value 
of its wealth is as follows: Real estate, $52,- 
538,700; personal estate, $40,565,100: total, 
$93,103,800. The amount of taxis $1,256,901.- 
30, and the ratio of taxation $1.35 on each 
$100. The number of industrial establishments 
in the State of all kinds is 1,180, against 1,459 
in 1865, and 1,191 in 1860. 

The cause of education is in a prosperous 
condition. The town appropriations for the 
year are $16,000 more than in 1869 ; More and 
better school-buildings have been erected than 
in any previous year, and the number of weeks 
of school have been increased; the State Board 
of Education has been organized, and has en- 
tered upon its work with earnestness, fidelity, 
and zeal. The Governor recommends the es. 
tablishment of a Normal and Training School 
for teachers, and an Industrial School for the 
benefit of the more than 8,000 children between 
the ages of five and fifteen who are growing 
up in ignorance, without any school instruc- 
tion. The Superintendent of Schools makes 
some statements concerning the evening schools, 
which show them to have been eminently suc- 
cessful. They were attended by nearly two 
thousand persons from the ages of ten years 
to that of forty. 

An appointment of a Board of Female Visit- 
ors, to the penal and correctional institutions 
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of the State where females are imprisoned, met 
with great favor; the ladies entered upon and 
fulfilled their duties with zeal, and an earnest 
desire to benefit the unfortunate class. Com- 
mittees were appointed to visit once a fortnight 
the State Prison, State Farm, and Reform 
School. In the prison the number of women 
is small, rarely above fifteen, and sentenced 
for very short periods, and every comfort their 
condition admits is afforded them; but on the 
State Farm defective arrangements render the 
institution the reverse of reformatory, and im- 
provements are recommended calculated to 
produce better results. High praise is given 
‘to the managers of the Reform School, but, 
as the system is a somewhat severe one, slight 
changes in details might be made to render the 
inmates more hopeful and happy, without in- 
terfering with the needful discipline. Among 
the appropriations for State beneficiaries was, 
for the indigent insane, the sum of $2,000. 
The Federal census of the State is as follows: 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. 

Bristolas. sass CAR ks nen 9,421 8,907 
Ot cortelg wr 18,595 17,303 
Newport 20,050 21,896 
Providence 149,193 107.799 
ashington 20,079 18,715 
LUG) Op Reyes tp tarot Ge 217,338 174,620 


The different railroad companies have effect- 
ed some improvements; work was commenced 
on the Wickford Railroad; petitions were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly for leave to 
construct a railroad from East Attleboro’ to 
Woonsocket, to connect with the road under 
construction from Taunton, through Norton, to 
Attleboro’; and for. the passage of an act to 
incorporate the Taunton and Providence Rail- 
road Company. The new Mansfield and Fra- 
mingham Road is in complete running order. 
It is 21 miles in length, and extends through a 
yery fertile and pleasant portion of Massachu- 
setts; by its aid, a direct route is opened be- 
tween Providence and Fitchburg, as well as 
between Fitchburg and Newport; it is really 
the connecting link between the northern and 
southern portions of New England, connecting 
also with Saratoga, Rutland, Burlington, and 
Montreal. Contracts have also been awarded 
for dredging the Providence and Pawtucket 
Rivers. 

RIPLEY, James W., Brevet Major-General 
U. §. A., born in Windham, Conn., December 
10, 1794; died in Hartford, Conn., March 5, 
1870. He commenced his military career 
as a cadet at the Military Academy, May §, 
18138, and was graduated and promoted 
second lieutenant of the Corps of Artillery, 
June 1, 1814. He was advanced through 
the grades of first lieutenant and captain. 
Having been retained in the reorganization 
of the army, in 1821, he was transferred, 
upon its formation in 1832, to the Ordnance 
Department, and promoted as major and 
lieutenant-colonel. Ie was appointed Act- 
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ing Chief of Ordnance, April 28, 1861, and 
brigadier-general and chief, August 3, 1861, in 
which capacity he continued until September 
15, 1863, when he was honorably retired from 
active service, having been borne on the army 
register more than forty-five years. He served 
in the war with Great Britain in 1814 and 
1815; against the Seminole Indians, in 1817 
and 1818, and for meritorious conduct, particu- 
larly in the performance of his duty in the 
prosecution of the war with Mexico, he was, 
May 380, 1848, breveted lieutenant-colonel.- 
July 2, 1861, he was breveted brigadier-gen- 
eral. In 1860 and 1861 he was sent on special 
duty to Japan. He served during the war 


“with the seceding States, as Chief of Ord- 


nance, U. S. A., and was in charge of the Ord- 
nance Bureau at Washington, D. C., until 1863, 
and afterward as inspector of the armament 
of fortifications on the New-England coast. 
March 13, 1865, he was brevetted Major-General 
U. 8. A., for long and faithful services in the 


army. 

RITCHIE, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, an 
American actress and authoress, born in Bor- 
deaux, France, about 1821; died in England, 
July 26, 1870. She was the daughter of Sam- 
uel G. Ogden, a New-York merchant, who 
was established in business in France, being 
herself the tenth of a family of seventeen chil- 
dren When six years of age her family re- 
turned to New York, where in the intervals of 
study she devoted much time to reading and 
private dramatic entertainments. At the age 
of fifteen she was married to James Mowatt, a 
young lawyer of New York. During the first 
two years of her married life she continued 
her studies with great diligence, and published 
also two poems, “Pelayo, or the Cavern of 
Covadonga,” an epic in five cantos; and the 
“Reviewers Reviewed,” a satire directed 
against the critics of the former poem. About 
this time her health began to fail, and she spent 
a year and a half in Europe, during which she 
wrote, for private performance, a play entitled 
“@Gulzora, or the Persian Slave,” afterward 
published. Soon after her return to this country 
her husband became involved in financial difli- 
culties, and, with the brave determination to 
provide for her own support, she began aseries 
of public dramatic readings in Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, and other cities, and, though 
successful in winning the favor of her audi- 
ences, her health was so much affected by her 
exertions that for the two following years she 
was a confirmed inyalid. Nevertheless her pen 
was not idle, and during this interval she con- 
tributed to several magazines, under the pseu- 
donyme of Helen Berkley, and also wrote a 
five-act comedy entitled ‘‘ Fashion,” produced 
at the Park Theatre, New York, in March, 1845, 
with considerable success, Having been 
strongly urged by her friends to appear upon 
the stage, she made her début at the Park 
theatre, June 13, 1845, in the character of 
Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons.” The pres- 
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tige of her family connection, added to decided 
talent, assured her immediate success in her 
new career. In 1847 she made an extensive 
professional tour in England, where, in 1851, her 
husband died. Returning to this country soon 
after, she renewed her stage triumphs until in 
1854, upon her marriage with William F, 
Ritchie, Esq., she bade farewell forever to the 
stage, and since that time has resided mostly 
abroad, devoting her rare talents entirely to 
literature. Mrs. Ritchie was a woman of re- 
markable purity of character. Nobly strug- 
gling from earliest womanhood against the 
frowns of unexpected adversity, conquering 
well-earned fame from the world as an artist 
and an author, she gained as well the admira- 
tion of all those more intimately acquainted 
with her, by her private virtues and freely-ex- 
tended benevolence. 

ROBINSON, Mrs. Tafritsr Apertine Lov- 
IsE, an eminent authoress and translator, born 
in Halle, Germany, January 26, 1797; died at 
Hamburg, Germany, April 13, 1870. She was 
the daughter of Prof. Von Jacob, and early 
commenced writing over the signature of Tal- 
vi, a name composed of her initials. In 1807, 
her father baving received an appointment as 
professor in the University of Kharkov, she 
accompanied him to Russia, where she began 
the study of the Slavic languages and litera- 
ture, and wrote her first poems. In 1810 her 
father was transferred to St. Petersburg, and 
here she devoted herself to the acquisition of 
modern languages and the study of history. 
In 1816 they returned to Halle, and she applied 
herself to the study of Latin, and, yielding to 
the entreaties of her friends, published, in 
1825, a volume of tales under the title of 
‘“Psyche ;” also, the same year, under the sig- 
nature of Ernest Berthold, translations of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Black Dwarf” and ‘Old Mor- 
tality,” and two volumes of Servian popular 
songs, “ Volkslieder der Serben.” In 1828 she 
was married to Prof. Edward Robinson, an 
American philologist and Biblical scholar, and 
two years later accompanied him to America, 
Here she turned her attention to the study of 
the aboriginal languages, and translated into 
German Pickering’s work on the Indian tongues 
of North America (Leipsic, 1834). She also 
contributed an “ Historical View of the Lan- 
guages and Literature of the Slavic Nations” 
to the Biblical Repository. In 1887 she re- 
turned with her husband to Germany, where 
she remained until 1840, during which time 
she published a treatise, entitled “An Essay 
on the Historical Characteristics of the Popular 
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of the Songs of the Non-European Races” 
(Leipsic, 1840); “‘The Poems of Ossian not 
Genuine,” a “ History of Captain John Smith,”’ 
in German, and ‘‘The Oolonization of New 
England” (Leipsic, 1847), translated into Eng- - 
lish by the younger Hazlitt. Returning toNew 
York, she wrote in English, ‘‘ Heloise; or, the | 
Unrevealed Secret; ” ‘ Life’s Discipline, a Tale 

of the Annals of Hungary;” “The Exiles; 

and numerous contributions to German and 
American periodicals, Her last work, ‘‘ Fifteen 
Years, a Picture from the Last Century,” has 
been published in this country since her 
death. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The Pope, 

Pius IX. (before his elevation to the Papal See, 
Giovanni Maria di Mastai Ferretti), was born 

at Sinigaglia, on the 138th day of May, 1792; 
elected Pope on the death of Gregory XVI. in 
1846, and crowned on the 21st of June of that ; 
year. The college of Cardinals, at the close of 
the year 1870, consisted of 5 cardinal bishops, 
38 cardinal priests, and 7 cardinal deacons; 
total, 50 members, against 55 in 1869, 

The Annuario Pontificio of 1870 gives the: 
following table of patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops: 

Patriarchates of Latin and Oriental rite, 12. 

ArcusisHoprios: Latin Rite—immediately 
subject to the Holy See, 12; with ecclesiastical 
provinces, 120. 

Oriental Rite—with ecclesiastical — prov- 
inces: Armenian, 6; Greco-Melchite, 4; Gre- 
co-Roumanian, 1; Greco-Ruthenian, 1; Syriac, ‘ 
4; Syro-Chaldaic, 5; Syro-Maronite, 5. To- P 
tal of archbishoprics, 158. 

Bisnoprios: Latin Rite—suburban, 6; im- 
mediately subject to the Holy See, 84; suffra- 
gan, in ecclesiastical provinces, 571. 

Oriental Rite—Armenian, 11; Greco-Bul- 
garian, 1; Greco-Melchite, 9; Greco-Rouma- 
nian, 3; Greco-Ruthenian, 5; Syriac, 18; Sy- 
ro-Ohaldaic, 8; Syro-Maronite, 8. Total of 
bishopries, 709. 

Sees conferred “in partibus infidelium:” 
archbishoprics, 41; bishoprics, 190; total, 231, 

Total of patriarchates, archbishopries, and 
bishopries, 1,110. 

There are vacant, 1 patriarchate, 26 arch- 
bishoprics in ordinary, and 130. bishoprics in 
ordinary; in all, 157 sees, leaving 953 sees 
actually filled. To this number add 18 prel- 
ates without a title, and we have 971 as the 
total number of actual patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops. 

The ecclesiastical statistics of Great Britain 
in 1870, as compared with 1869, were as 


Songs of the Germanic Nations, with a Review follows: ‘ 
pirate: ‘hd Churches, Chapels, | Communities of | Communities of 
1870 | 1869 | 1870 | 1869 | 1870 | 1869 | 1870 | 1969 
England si sc2.a.ddsuedl. Wodee nobteat “4,551 | 4,528 |. 947 | 1,151| 65 .| 69 | 218 | ai0” 
COMMA Nas si. cgad dein Qie sucha TAMER eave oes 207 199 222 203 4 18 1% 
Total in Great Britain................. 1.758 | 1,797 | 1.169 | 1.354 conte dala ey 
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Of 19 bishops in England and Scotland, 4 
are retired. The number, 207, given for the 
clergy of Scotland, does not include priests 
who are retired, or who are at present unat- 
tached. The numbers given for the churches, 
chapels, and stations, for 1870, do not  in- 
clude private chapels; in former years private 
chapels were included. 

‘The number of Roman Catholic peers is 35, 
against 83 in 1869; the number of Roman 
Catholic baronets is 49, against 48 in 1869. 
The number of Roman Catholic members of 
the House of Commons is 87, against 86 in 
1869. 

According to the London Catholic Directory, 
the number of archbishopries in the British 
dominions in 1870 was 10 (against 9 in 1869); 
the number of bishoprics was 69 (against 70 in 
1869); and the number of vicariates was 82 
(against 31 in 1869). There are seven vacan- 
cies in the dioceses and vicariates. The total 
number of archbishops and bishops in the Brit- 
ish Empire, including coadjutors, and includ- 
ing also four (living in Great Britain) who are 
retired, is 114. 

The most important event in the modern 
history of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Vatican Council, which met on December 8, 
1869, and continued its sessious until July, 
1870. An accurate history of the Council can- 
not yet be given, because there is not only 
wanting an official report of the proceedings, 
but all who took part in the proceedings were 
bound by a solemn oath to observe the strict- 
est silence. Nevertheless, a number of de- 
tailed accounts of the full proceedings of the 
Council have been published, the most famous 
of which is theseries of letters addressed to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung of Augsburg, and sub- 
sequently published under the title, “ Roémische 
Briefe,” von Quirinus (“‘ Roman Letters by Qui- 
rinus’’). The accuracy of all these reports is lia- 
ble to the gravest suspicion, and as regards 
the Roman letters of Quirinus, in a French 
pamphlet entitled, “Ce qui se passe aw Concile,” 
and several other pamphlets, we have the offi- 
cial declaration of the Council itself, or a num- 
ber of bishops, that they are gross misstate- 
ments of the real facts. On the other hand, it 
is generally admitted that, by the same channels 
through which the accounts contained in the 
above books were obtained, several important 
documents were made public before the offi- 
cial permission to publish them was given. 

The fifth General Congregation of the coun- 
cil, on the 80th of December, 1869, was the 
final meeting of the year. The first General 
Congregation of 1871—the sixth of the coun- 
cil—was held on the third of January. At 
this meeting the publication was made of the 
names of the special congregation, or deputa- 
tion de Ordinibus Regularibus, consisting of 
twenty-four members. At this, and the ses- 
sion of the next day, numerous speeches were 
delivered in opposition to the schemata, The at- 
tention which had been drawn to the strength 
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of the opposition was thought to be the cause 
of a papal order prohibiting the publication of 
the names of the speakers in the official jour- 
nal. The second public session of the coun- 
cil was celebrated on January 6th, with a 
solemn profession of faith by the sovereign 
Pontiff and all the fathers. No decree was 
promulgated at this session. All represent- 
atives of reigning royal families, except a 
prince of Hohenzollern, were absent. The dis- 
cussion of the first schema de Fide Catholica 
was ended at the ninth General Congregation, 
on January 10th, and the schema, with the 
amendments proposed, was sent to the depu- 
tation de Hide for their consideration. At 
the next General Congregation, January 14th, 
the discussion on Ecclesiastical Discipline was 


opened. At the twelfth General Uongrega- 


tion, January 19th, the names of the 24 mem- 
bers of the Congregation or Deputation de Mis- 
sionibus et Ritibus Orientalibus were published. 
On the 26th of January a petition, bearing the 
names of three cardinals and 124 archbishops 
and bishops, against the promulgation of the 
dogma of infallibility, was taken to the Vat- 
ican. It was drawn up by Cardinal Rau- 
scher, Archbishop of Vienna, and entreated 
the Pope not to submit the dogma to the dis- 
cussion of the council. The reason urged was, 
“that the Church has to sustain a struggle 
just now unknown in former times, against 
men who oppose religion itself as an institu- 
tion baneful to human nature, so that it seems 
inopportune to impose upon the Catholic na- 
tions, led into temptation by so many machi- 
nations on every side, more dogmas than the 
Council of Trent proclaimed.” In conclusion, 
the address says that ‘‘the definition which is 
demanded would furnish fresh arms to the 
enemies of religion to excite against the Cath- 
olic Church the resentment even of men avow- 
edly the best,” and give to the European goy- 
ernments ‘a motive or a pretext for encroach- 
ing upon the rights the Church still possesses.” 
The Pope returned it, saying it related to a 
question in which he could not interfere, and 
suggested that it should be sent to the commis- 
sion de Postulato. At the twenty-third Gen- 
eral Congregation, February 8th, the discus- 
sion on the three schemata of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline was closed, and they were referred 
to the Deputation de Disciplina. At the next 
Genera] Congregation, February 10th, a fourth 
schema on discipline, de Parvo Catechismo (on 
the Little Catechism), was taken up. The dis- 
cussion on this point was closed at the twenty- 
ninth General Congregation, February 29th. 
The decree Apostolicis Litteris, the object of 
which was to expedite the proceedings of the. 
council, was published on this day. After this 
session an interval was given to allow time for 
the deputations de Fide and de Disciplina to 
consider the amendments offered by the 
fathers. On the 7th of March, a formula re- 
specting the infallibility of the Pontiff was 
distributed for the examination of the fathers, 
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as an additional chapter to the schema of the 
constitution de Heclesia Christi. 

On the 14th of March a Monitum, making 
known the mode of discussion of the schema 
de Fide Catholica, as amended by the deputa- 
tion de Fide, was published. The first session 
after the recess (the thirtieth General Congre- 
gation) was held on the 18th of March. The 
subsequent sessions of the council, to April 
24th, were devoted to debates and votes upon 
this schema, On the 21st of March the Pope 
held a secret consistory, but delivered no allo- 
cution. On the 22d ten bishops spoke in the 
council, most of whom opposed the schema. 
The vote was taken on the whole of the schema 
de Fide Catholica collectively at the forty-fifth 
General Congregation of the council, which 
was held on the 12th of April. The whole 
number of votes was 595; of these 515 an- 
swered placet ; 80 answered placet juxta mo- 
dum, handing in at the same time the modifi- 
cations which they wished adopted. At the 
next General Congregation, April 19th, the 
vote was taken on the proposed modifications. 
The third public session of the council was 
held Sunday, April 24th. The schema de Fide 
Catholica, now made a Dogmatic Oonstitu- 
tion, was voted unanimously, 664 fathers be- 
ing present, and was proclaimed. It is given 
among the Pustro Doouments in this volume. 

The discussion of the schema de Purvo Cute- 
chismo was taken up at the forty-seventh 
General Congregation, on the 29th of April. 
The object of this schema was to give a com- 
mon catechism to the whole Church, adopting 
that of Bellarmine. It was chiefly opposed by 
the German and Hungarian bishops. The vote 
was taken at the forty-ninth General Congre- 
gation, on the 4th of May, and resulted: 500 
placet, 56 non-placet, 44 placet juxta modum, 
or conditional votes. At the fiftieth General 
Congregation, on the 18th of May, the Bishop 
of Lausanne presented the report of the com- 
mittee de Disciplina, on the conditional votes 
upon the schema de Parvo Oatechismo. It 
favored the amendment proposed by the Hun- 
garian bishops. The Bishop of Poitiers, as 
official reporter, presented the first report 
of the deputation de Fide upon the schema 
entitled ‘First Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church of Christ.” This was the schema 
which embraced the dogma of infallibility. It 
consisted of a preamble and four chapters, The 
debate was opened the next day, at the fifty- 
first General Congregation. The speakers were 
Cardinal Patrizi, the Archbishops of San Fran- 
cisco, Messina, and Catania, and the Bishops 
of Dijon, Veszprim, Zamora, and Patti. At the 
fifty-second General Congregation, May 17th, 
the Archbishop of Malines zealously advocated 
the proposition, the Bishops of St. Gall and 
Briéuc, and Dr. Olifford, the English Bishop 
of Clifton, followed. Bishop Hefele, of Rot- 
tenburg, author of the “ History of the Coun- 
cils,” maintained the points that pontifical 
infallibility had never been countenanced by 
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the Church, and that the intention of establish- 
ing the dogma by force of numbers was con- 
trary to the practice of the councils. The fol- 
lowing day (fifty-third General Congregation) 
Bishop Hefele read an oration of Cardinal 
Rauscher, which presented views similar to 
his own. He was followed by Cardinal Don- 
net and the Archbishop of Saragossa. The 
speakers at the fifty-fourth General Congrega- 
tion (May 19th) were Cardinals Cullen and 
Moreno, and the Patriarch of Antioch; at the 
fifty-fifth (May 20th), the Primate of Hungary 
and the Archbishops of Corfu, Tuam, and 
Paris; at the fifty-sixth (May 21st) the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel and the Bishops of Strasbourg, 
Forti, and Castellamare; at the fifty-seventh 
(May 23d), the Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia, 
and the Bishops of Mayence, Angouléme, and 
Grenoble; at the fifty-eighth (May 24th), the 
Bishops of Sion (Switzerland), Urgel, La Con- 
cepcion, and Guastalla. At the fifty-ninth 
General Congregation (May 25th), Dr. Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster, delivered an 
elaborate address in favor of the new dogma, 
and was replied to by Bishop Clifford, of Olif- 
ton, with much earnestness. At the sixtieth 
General Congregation (May 28th), Bishop Ve- 
rot, of Savannah, Georgia, spoke in opposition 
to the dogma, He was followed by Bishop 
Senestray, of Ratisbon. Other speakers at 
this session were the Bishops of Ozanad and 
Temesvar, of Coutances, and of Grosswardein 
(United Greek), At the sixty-first General 
Congregation (May 80th), Archbishop Spalding, 
of Baltimore, spoke in-favor of the dogma. He 
was followed by the Bishops of Puy, Basle, 
Nepi and Sutri, Saluzzo, Constantine, and Ne- 
mesis (in part.). At the sixty-second General 
Congregation (May 31st), Archbishop Purcell, 
of Cincinnati, and Archbishop Conolly, of Hali- 
fax, spoke against the dogma. The other 
speakers of this day were the Archbishop of 
Utrecht, the Latin Patriarch of J erusalem, and 
the Archbishop of Trajanopolis. At the sixty- 
third General Congregation (June 24), Bishop 
Dreux-Brézé, of Moulins, spoke in support of, 
and Bishop Strossmeyer, of Bosnia, against 
the dogma. Other speakers this day were the 
Archbishop of Diarbekir or Amida (Chaldean), 
and the Bishops of Chartres and Tanes. At the 
sixty-fourth General Congregation (June 84a), 
the Bishops of Elphin, Pittsburg, and Sura, 
spoke. A motion was made to close the dis- 
cussion on the schema, in general, and imme- 
diately carried, against the protest of the 
minority. Up to this time sixty-three speeches 
had been delivered on the schema in general, 
of which thirty-six were for and twenty-seven 
against it. There remained forty-nine mem- 
bers of the council, who had inscribed their 
names as intending to speak, and who had not 
been heard. Among them was Bishop Dupan- 
loup, of Orleans, who afterward published at 
Naples an outline of what he had intended to 
say. 
A protest was drawn up by Cardinal Rauscher 
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against the action of the council in closing the 
debate, as a violation of the rights of the minor- 


ity. It received the signatures of 81 bishops. 


The discussion of the schema in parts was com- 
¢menced at the sixty-fifth General Congregation 
(June 6th). The Bishops of Monterey, Savannah, 
Gurk, Rochelle, Havana, Wheeling, and Bolina 
(in part.) spoke on the preamble, or proémium, 
and the discussion was closed on that subject. 
«\t the next General Congregation (the sixty- 
sixth, June 7th), Cardinal Schwarzenberg, the 
_ Bishop of Ivrea, the Archbishop of Malines, and 
the Bishops of Casale and Bolina, spoke on the 
first chapter; the Archbishop of Granada, and 
the Bishops of Aquila and Monterey, spoke 
on the second chapter. At the sixty-seventh 
General Congregation (June 9th), the discussion 
of the third chapter de vt et ratione Primutus 
ktomanit Pontificis was begun. Cardinal Rau- 
scher, the Archbishops of Malines, Toulouse, 
Mosul (Syria), and Rheims, and the Bishop 
of Monterey, spoke. On the 10th of June 
(sixty-eighth General Congregation), the re- 
vised proémium, or preface to the schema, was 
distributed. The amendments were advocated 
by the Archbishop of Malines, on the part of 
the deputation for dogma. ‘Bishop Dupan- 
loup, of Orleans, and the Bishops of Concep- 
cion, Nice, St. Briéuc, Savannah, and Bar- 
celona, also spoke. June 11th (sixty-ninth 
General Congregation), the discussion of the 
third chapter was continued by the Bishops of 
Marseilles, Grosswardein, Saluzzo, Oran, Bo- 
lina, and Gap, and by the Abbot of St. Paul’s. 
June 13th (seventieth General Congregation), 
Archbishop, Leahy, of Cashel, reported upon 
the modifications proposed in the proémium 
of the schema. The council then proceeded 
to vote the preface of the dogmatic constitu- 
_ tion, which was adopted in its integrity, the 
majority having rejected all the amendments. 
Cardinal Pitra advocated this course in a very 
learned and able speech, which, by its studied 
moderation, and the persuasive tone in which 
it was delivered, produced a deep impression. 
He insisted on the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, and on the authority of the Fathers of 
the Greek and Oriental Church. Bishop Ra- 
mirez y Vasquez, of Badajos, followed with a 
speech full of devotion to the Pope. The dis- 
cussion of the third chapter of the schema was 
continued; the speakers, besides those already 
named, were the Bishops of Chartres, Lugon, 
Moulins, and Urgel. The discussion of the third 
chapter was continued at the next General 
Congregation (seventy-first, June 14th), by the 
Archbishop of Colocsa, the Patriarch of An- 
tioch (Melchite), the Bishops of Coutances, Gal- 
telli-Nuovo, and Warmia, the Archbishop of 
Fogaras, and the Bishop of Angers. At the 
seventy-second General Congregation (June 
15th), the report of the deputation de Hide 
upon the first and second chapters of the 
schema was presented by the Bishops of Calvi 
and Teano, and the votes were taken. 
The discussion of the fourth chapter on Papal 
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Infallibility (de Romani Pontificis Infallibili 
Magisterio) was opened by Cardinals Mathieu 
and Rauscher. The seventy-third General Con- 
gregation (June 18th) was distinguished by 
the speech of Cardinal Guidi, Archbishop of 
He was replied 
to by Cardinals Bonnechose and Cullen. Car- 
dinal Pitra also spoke on this day. At the 
succeeding session, on the 20th of June, the 
Bishops of Calvi and Teano replied in the name 
of the deputation de Fide to the propositions 
of Cardinal Guidi. The discussion of the 
fourth chapter of the schema was continued 
by the Latin Patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem, Archbishop McHale, of Tuam, and 
the Archbishop of San Francisco. At the next 
session, Archbishop Connolly, of Halifax, criti- 
cised the dogma and the evidence alleged 
for it. Other speakers were the Archbishops 
of Sorrento, Smyrna, Trebizond, Osimo and 
Tripoli, Bourges, and Granada. The diseus- 
sion was continued in the seventy-sixth Gen- 
eral Oongregation (June 28d) by the Arch- 
bishops of Zara, Rheims, Burgos, and To- 
ronto, and the Bishop of Biella, The Bishops 
of Wheeling, Trieste, Parma, Cloyne, and 
Mayence, and the ex-Bishop of Guadelupe, 
spoke at the session of June 25th. June 28th 
(seventy-eighth General Oongregation), the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the Bishops of Fe- 
rentino, Urgel, Monterey, and Kerry, spoke. 
At the seventy-ninth- General Oongregation 
(June 30th) seventy-two amendments on the 
third chapter were referred: to the deputa- 
tion de Fide. The speakers on the fourth 
chapters were the Bishops of Quimper, Aveira, 
Paderborn, Casale, Réunion, and Savannah. 
July ist (eightieth General Congregation), the 
Bishops of Cuenca, Lucon, Sura, St. Briéue, 
Luxemburg, and St. Gall, spoke on the fourth 
chapter. The next day the discussion was 
continued by the Bishops of Meath, Hebron, 
Chalons, Perpignan, Havana, Guamanga, Sa- 
luzzo, and Angers. Twenty-two fathers, whose 
names were inscribed to speak, are recorded 
as having renounced their intention of speak- 
ing. The Bishops of Oran and Civita Vecchia 
spoke at the eighty-second General Congrega- 
tion (July 2d), and the discussion was closed, ’ 
the names of the remaining applicants to be 
heard being without exception withdrawn. 
On the 5th of July the Bishop of Treviso, on 
the part of the deputation de Fide, presented 
the report on the amendments proposed in the 
third chapter. The votes were taken at this 
and the ensuing session (July 11th), and the 
amendments were lost. On the 11th (eighty- 
fourth General Congregation) the vote on the 
amendments to the fourth chapter was taken. 
Among the amendments that had been pro- 
posed were one by Archbishop Connolly, of 
Halifax, for a formula asserting the Pope to be 
infallible when the Church teaches with him, 
tanguam caput secum docentis Ecclesiw, and one 
proposed by Bishop Dupanloup and Cardinal 
Rauscher declaring the Pope to be infallible 
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when supported by the judgment of the whole 
Ohurch, wtens consilio, or accipiens consilia 
uniwersalis Ecclesia. On the 13th of July, at 
the eighty-fifth General Congregation, the vote 
was taken on the third and fourth chapters in 
general. It resulted: 460 placet, 53 placet juata 
modum, 88 non-placet ; total, 601. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the vote of the 13th: 
The non-placets were Germans, 83; French, 
24; Italian, 10; Orientals, 8; American, 8; 
English, 2; Irish, 2; Dr. Errington, 1; total, 88. 
Among the archbishops who voted placet juata 
modum are those of Salzburg, Granada, Manila, 
Burgos, Oologne, Rheims, New York, and 
several more; fifteen archbishops, not reckon- 
ing cardinals, abstained from voting, among 
whom are the Italian primates of Palermo and 
Malta. As regards English and Irish votes, 
among the non-placets are the names of Mc- 
Hale and Moriarty, and Bishops Vaughan, of 
Plymouth, and Olifford, of Clifton; Bishops 
Ullathorne and Chadwick (of Newcastle) voted 
juxta modum; Bishop Turner, of Salford, and 
the Irish Bishops Furlong and Leahy, were ab- 
sent. At the eighty-sixth General Congrega- 
tion (July 16th), the votes were taken on the 
modifications proposed by those who had voted 
placet juata modum on the 18th. 

The public session, the fourth in number, 
took place on the 18th of July, the Pope pre- 
siding in person. The final vote resulted: 
placet, 533; non-~placet, 2; total, 535. Of the 
Fathers, who had left Rome, 120 had announced 
their intention to vote for the definition, making 
the total number in its favor 655. (The text of 
the dogma is given among the Pusrio Doov- 
MENTS in this volume.) At the end of this ses- 
sion leave of absence was given the fathers 
whose duty or health required they should leave 
Rome, till November 11th. On July 26th a 
schema of a Oonstitution for Apostolic Mis- 
sions was distributed. Another General Con- 
gregation was held in August. The adjourned 
session of the Council, appointed for November 
11th, was prevented from meeting by the oc- 
cupation of Rome by the Italian Government, 
and the Council was suspended October 20th. 

The following is a summary of the fathers 
who actually took part in the Council: 


Cardinals (including 1 patriarch, 14 archbishops, and 
LOOT O Me RE Nea Sch sutins cops cratecute an 50 


OPS Bade OLR ude Ooh AAT hla SLR QL 560 
Archbishops and bishops én partibus infidelinm : ex- 
ercising the office of administrator, coadjutor, 
vicar-apostolic, or pretent APOBLOLIC... ncnvenagbdccnc vi} 
Not.exercising such OffCe..........,sccescesseece 388 
Retired HISDODs sn vn dine saaccecrcetet eh ee 6 


CONLHETAONS HL. Nailin Je cicale SAVER otek ale EatE 53 
General total. serupatisypraicaes te dhe wdos 483 
Deduct as not of the episcopal order... 79 


Total of patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, who 
took part in the Council at any time between De- 
cember 7, 1869, and June 18, 1870 


After the Council, many of the bishops and. 
priests of the opposition took the ground that 
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the dogma of infallibility was not of binding 
force until additional formal action had been 
taken in the publication of it. To meet this 
view, Oardinal Antonelli addressed the follow- 
ing circular to the Papal nuncio at Brussels: 

Most Illustrious and Right Rev. Lord : lt has come 
to the knowledge of the Holy See that some Catho- 
lics, and perhaps even one or two bishops, imagine 
that the Apostolic Constitution proclaimed at the 
(£cumenical Council of the Vatican, in its session of 
July 18th last, is not binding so long as it is not 
solemnly published by an additional act of the Holy 
See. o one can surely fail to understand how 
strange such a proposition as this is. The Constitu- 
tion in question was promulgated in the most solemn 
manner in which it could be, when the Holy Father 
solemnly confirmed it and promulgated it, in the Vat- 
ican Basilica, in the presence of more than five hun- 
dred bishops. Besides this, it was posted up with 
the usual formalities in the places where such publi- 
cations are usually made at Rome, although that pro- 
ceeding was not needed in a case like the present. 
Consequently, and in accordance with a well-known 
rule, this Constitution has become obligatory upon 
the entire Catholic world, and there is no need of its 
being notified by any other promulgation whatsoever. 

I have thought it my duty to address these brief 
observations to your lordship, in order that they 
may serve for your guidance in case of any doubt 
arising in any quarter upon this subject. 

(Signed) ; J. CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

Rome, August 11, 1870. 

Though no state government was officially 
represented at the Council, its proceedings 
were watched with a deep interest by many 
of the European governments, which were of 
opinion that the adoption of the Schema de 
Eeclesia would have an important bearing upon 
the relations between the Papal power and that 
of the secular governments. In reply to the 
submission of the canons, Count von Beust, the 
Austrian prime-minister, addressed a protest to 
the Papal Government, in which he warned it 
against taking any steps which might be in op- 
position to the Austrian Constitution, or lead 
to encroachments on the rights of the Austrian 
state. He declared the determination of the 
Austrian Government not to suffer any such 
encroachments, at the same time expressing its 
wish,to avoid conflicts between the state and 
the Church. This note was understood to be 
entirely independent of any agreement which 
might be entered into between the powers in 
the event of any step being actually taken by 
the council against their interests or of their 
supposed peace and civilization, with the view 
of a common course of action in the matter. 

Count Daru, on the part of the French Goy- 
ernment, also addressed a note to the Papal 
Government, declaring that the French Gov- 
ernment felt itself obliged to depart from the 
position of complete abstention and. rigorous 
neutrality which it had at first adopted with 
regard to the Council; that determination had 
originally been reached under the supposition 
that the Assembly of the Fathers would con- 
fine itself to the circle of questions purely re- 
ligious and theological, a domain in which the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries considered it had no 
right to interfere, and in which it admitted 
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the question of infallibility. The publication 
by the Augsburg Gazette of the twenty-one 
canons “de EHeclesia”? appeared to the Em- 
-peror Napoleon’s Government to modify in a 
singular manner the ground on which it had 
hitherto taken its stand. Those resolutions 
touched mixed matters, with regard to which 
the French ministry thought it would not be 
justified in maintaining the neutral and expect- 
ant attitude it had purposed to sustain. The 
French Government would be satisfied with a 
French bishop explaining in the council the 
condition and the rights of the country. The 
note concluded by proposing a modification 
of the programme of the council so as to ad- 
Init such a representative, even if it should be 
found mecessary to prorogue the council. 
Count Daru’s dispatch did not make any threat 
in the event of a refusal being received from 
the Vatican. Cardinal Antonelli, in his reply, 
represented that a bishop could not reconcile 
the double duties of an ambassador and a 
father of the council. Nevertheless, he would 
not decline to receive observations from France 
before the discussion on any particular ques- 
tion, but he could not undertake that the 
recommendation which might be given would 
be adopted. 

Subsequently, M. Emile Ollivier, having be- 
come Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French 
Empire, dispatched the following note to the 
Marquis de Banneyille, French minister at 


Rome: 
Paris, May 12, 1870. 

Monstzur w’AmBAssaDEuUR: The Emperor’s Gov- 
ernment has not had itself represented at the coun- 
cil, although the right of doing so belongs to it in its 
quality of mandatary of the laics in the Church. .To 
prevent ultra opinions from becoming dogmas it 
reckoned on the moderation of the bishops and on 
the prudence of the Holy Father, and to defend our 
civil and political Jaws against the encroachments of 
the theocracy it counted on public reason, on the pa- 
triotism of the French Catholics, and on the ordinary 
means of sanction which it can dispose of. In con- 
sequence it only paid attention to the august char- 
acter of a meeting of prelates assembled to decide on 
great interests of the faith and of salvation, and 
merely imposed on itself one missien—to assure and 

rotect the entire liberty of the Council. Warned 
by the rumors current in Europe of the dangers 
which certain imprudent propositions would entail 
on the Church, desirous of not finding the aggressive 
forees organized against religious belief receiving 
any additional strength, it departed for an instant 
from its attitude of reserve to offer suggestions and 
give advice. ; ; 

The Sovereign Pontiff did not think fit to listen to 
the former or to act on the latter.. We do not insist 
upon them, and resume our previous position of ab- 
stention. You will not call forth nor enter into any 
conversation henceforward either with the Pope or 
with Cardinal Antonelli relative to the affairs of the 
Council. You will confine yourself to learning and 
noting down all the facts, all the feelings which pre- 
pared them, and all the impressions which succeed 
each event. Have the goodness to inform the French 
prelates that our holding aloof does not betoken in- 
ditference, but is for them a sign of respect, and, 
above all, of confidence. Their defeat would be ex- 
ecedingly bitter if the civil power, by its intervention, 
had not prevented it; and their triumph will be all 
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the more precious if they owe it only to their own 
efforts and the force of truth. Accept, sir, ete. 
EMILE OLLIVIER. 


The following confidential dispatch was ad- 
dressed by Count von Arnim, the representa- 
tive of the North-German Bund, to Cardinal 
Antonelli 

Rome, May 28, 1870. 

Monsienor: The Imperial French Government 
has acquainted us with the memoir relating to the 
Council which your Holiness has been pleased to re- 
ceive from the hands of the French ambassador. 
Having been called upon by the Cabinet of the Tui- 
leries to support the observations made by it to the 
Holy Father, as President of the Council, the Goy- 
ernment of the North-German Confederation has not 
hesitated to join in steps which are considered timely 
and even urgent by many Catholics, who wish the 
deliberations of the Council to result in a work of 
religious and social peace. 

Indeed, the Government of the Confederation 
would neglect its duty if, in the face of the deep 
emotion prevailing in the Church in Germany, it did 
not confirm the identity of the views as develeped in 
the French memoir with the serious apprehensions 
which have taken hold of the minds in Germany, 
who are startled at the thought that resolutions of 
the Council, arrived at in spite of the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the German episcopacy, might cre- 
ate painful positions by imposing an everlasting 
conflict upon the dictates of conscience. This is not 
all. It is notorious that neither the German bishops, 
who, in our eyes as well as in those of the Holy See, 
are the legitimate representatives of the German 
Catholics, nor the episcopacy of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire, have been able to adopt the views which 
appear to sway the Council. Our bishops have at- 
tended to the duty, by documents published in the 
press, the authenticity of which has never been dis- 
puted, of pointing out in advance the deplorable re- 
sults to be apprehended if, without heeding the 
opposing voice of a considerable minority, the su- 
preme authority of the Church and the majority of 
the Council would proceed to ordain certain decrees 
which, by introducing in the form of dogmatic defini- 
tions serious changes in the limits of authority ap- 
pertaining to each degree of the hierarchy, could not 
fail at the same time to impair the mutual position 
of civil and religious power. Such decrees, far from 
being only vague threats for the future. seem rather 
calculated to revive old and sufficiently known Papal 
constitutions which people of all times and nations 
have constantly opposed, and to surround them with 
anew dogmatic sanction. The proclamation of such 
principles to-day from the lofty position of the Papal 
chair, and their maintenance by all the means of per- 
suasion at the disposal of the Church, would, we 
apprehend, cause confusion in all the relations be- 
tween Church and State, and bring on crises which, 
in spite of its traditional wisdom, the Papal Govern- 
ment may perhaps not have contemplated, because 
of its being less able than ourselves to judge of the 
public mind in our country. There is one point of 
especial importance to which we would direct the at- 
tention of the Papal Government. 

In Germany, Catholics and non-Catholics must 
dwell together peaceably. There exists a current 
which, under the influence of daily relations and 
constant intercourse, without doing away with the 
distinction of creed, has at last brought together the 
different persuasions in such a manner as to justify 
hopes that at some future day all the living powers 
of Christianity might be united for jointly combating 
errors from which the world is suifering already to 
the great injury of the religious element. Now, it is 
to be apprehended that this approximate movement 
would be forcibly checked, if events should prove 
that the tendencies contested by our bishops, and 
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against which public opinion has employed all the 
arguments derived from the necessity to defend the 
basis of our national aims against whatsoever attack 
should prove so far victorious in the deliberations of 
the Council as to be dictated to the world as the 
standard of religious faith, and hence of political ac- 
tion. Our population would—we say it without the 
possibility of a mistake—look upon this as a revival 
of old struggles, for it could never be quieted by an 
argumentative process purporting to render the po- 
litical bearing entirely independent of what it would 
be taught to consider its religious duty. 

It is not impossible that the government of the 
Confederation—which has not been spared reproach 
for not haying timely opposed the justly or unjustly 
so-called projects of Rome—may lack that freedom 
of action in religious affairs which it has here- 
tofore employed for the interest of the Catholic 
Church. 

While making these observations to the Papal 
chair we are by no means imbued with the ideas of 
those whom the Roman court probably considers 
its opponents. We have no interest in weakenin 
the authority of the Pope. As a friendly power, an 
to render a new service to the Papal chair, we would 
willingly assist, by the candor with which we dwell 
upon our own difficulties and upon the danger of a 
religious crisis, in removing from the discussions of 
the Council whater might compromise the altogether 
satisfactory position of” the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many. 

If we could flatter ourselves on having codperated 
in such result we would not only be obliged for it to 
the wisdom of the holy chair, but would regard it as 
an additional motive to persevere in that position 
which we have always maintained toward the Ro- 

man court. Accept the assurances, ete., 

i VON ARNIM. 


The expectation that some of the bishops 
would persist in their opposition to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, even after its promulga- 
tion by the Council, was not fulfilled. The 
two bishops who in the public session of July 
18th, in which the final vote on the dogmati- 
zation of the doctrine was taken, voted in the 
negative (Bishop Rizzio, of Oujazzo in Naples, 
and Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas), declared immediately after the adoption 
and promulgation of the doctrine their uncon- 
ditional submission. In Germany, the bishops 
held in August a meeting at Fulda, and issued 
a pastoral letter, in which they say: ‘We de- 
clare that the present Vatican Council is a 
genuine @cumenical Council; that this Council 
has as little as any other @cumenical Council 
set up or created a new doctrine differing from 
the old, but that it has merely developed, de- 
fined, and expressly enjoined to believe the 
faith which is contained in the tradition of 
faith, and which has been faithfully guarded ; 
in fine, that its decrees have received a power 
obligatory for all the faithful in virtue of their 
solemn publication by the head of the Church 
in a public session of the Council.” Among 
the signatures appended to this pastoral letter, 
the names of some of the most prominent 
former opponents of the doctrine did not ap- 
pear. None of them refused, however, to sub- 
mit to this decree of the Council; one of them, 
the Bishop of Breslau, offered his resignation 
to the Pope, but when it was rejected, he, like 
all the other bishops, not only submitted him- 
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self, but also insisted on the submission of the 
priests and laity of his diocese. The most 
noteworthy opposition to the new doctrine 
proceeded from the Catholic scholars and 
theologians of Germany. <A considerable num- 
ber of them, especially of the professors of 
the universities, had fully committed them- 
selves to the views expressed in the book of 
Janus on “The Pope and the Council” (see 
Amerioan Annuar Oycropapra for 1869), and 
nearly all of them at first refused to change 
their opinion after the promulgation of the 
doctrine. Forty-four professors of the Uni- 
versity of Munich issued toward the end of 
July a joint protest against the doctrinal decree 
of the Council. This protest was concurred in 
by 15 professors of Freiburg, 9 of Breslau, and 
many of other universities. On August 26th 
and 27th a meeting was held at Nuremberg 
of the theological professors of several uni- 
versities, to agree upon a common course of. 
action. The meeting took the ground that the 
Vatican Council could not be regarded as an’ 
(Ecumenical Council; that the doctrine of 
papal infallibility was null and yoid; and that 
a new Council should be called, outside of 
Rome. One of the participants in this meet- 
ing, Prof. Michelis, of Braunsberg, called the 
Pope a destroyer of the Church, whom the 
Church ought to depose. At Cologne, a cen- 
tral committee was formed to collect the signa- 
tures of the Catholic Germans to a monster 
protest against the validity of the Council, and 
the doctrine of papal infallibility; but all these 
movements utterly failed to produce the effect. 
which their originators had expected. At the 
close of the year, a few of the theological pro- 
fessors were still refusing to sign the declara- 
tion which the bishops demanded from them; 
a few Catholic papers, although the bishops 
had warned them, were continuing their 
attacks, and the joint protest had received a 
few thousand signatures; but, on the whole, 
the movement against the validity of the Coun- 
cil and the doctrine of papal infallibility had 
proved a decided failure. Outside of Germany, 
hardly any opposition was shown to the decree 
of the Council. The voice of Father Hyacinth 
was heard once more, but it was soon drowned 
by the din of war. In England, Lord Acton 
published a pamphlet, in which he expressed 
a hope for the continuance of the opposition ; 
but he met with no support. In Hungary, a 
few enthusiasts thought of the establishment 
of a national Catholic Church, but no sym- 
pathy with their scheme showed itself among 
the people. At the close of the year, the 
Catholic world, with few individual exceptions, 
had fully acquiesced in the decree of the Vati- 
can Council. 

The anticipation of the occupation of Rome 
by the Italian Government, and the suppres- 
sion of the temporal power of the Pope, caused 


the latter to request of the King of Prussia aid 


to resist the Italian expedition. On September 
8th, the King replied as follows: 
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HEapQuarTers OF THE GERMAN ARMIES, 
Near Ruxrus, September 8, 1870. } 

Most Holy Father : Monsignor the Bishop of Pater- 
born has presented to me the letter in which your 
Holiness informs me that you have reason to believe 
his Majesty the King of Italy may perhaps, send an 
army into the Pontifical States and into Poe itself. 
Your Holiness requests me to hinder the King of 
Italy in the executicn of the project and also asks for 
an armed intervention of my troops in case your Ho- 
liness should have need of protection. I regret that 
the policy always adopted by myself and my govern- 
ment prevents me absolutely from intervention in 
any such question. I am, besides, on the best of 
terms with my brother the King of Italy, and I could 
not imperil the relations that exist between Germany 
and Italy for a political interest which does not, in 
any way, as your Holiness seems to think, touch upon 
the interest of Prussia. I have no doubt, besides, 
that his Majesty the King of Italy and his Govern- 
ment, if they should be forced to enter the states of 
your Holiness, in order to avert the excess of the 
revolutionary party in Europe, would give to your 
Holiness every guarantee which can assure the free 
exercise of that spiritual authority which your Holi- 
ness ought to exert in the interest of the Church, of 
which you are the acknowledged head. With the 
most earnest desire that peace and order may be 
shortly reéstablished in all parts of Europe, I beg 
your Holiness to believe me your sincere friend, 

, WILLIAM. 

Still later, on October 7th, after the occu- 
pation (see Iraty) by the Italians, the Pope 
sent, by the hand of Count von Arnim, to Ver- 
sailles, to know if the government of the King, 
in case he (the Pope) wished to abandon Rome, 
would take the necessary measures with the 
Government of Florence, in order that this 
might be done with all convenience. The re- 
plies of the Prussian Government sent by tele- 
graph were as follows: 

VERSAILLES, October 8, 1870. 
The Federal Chancellor to the Envoy Count von Ar- 
nim, at Rome: 

To the first part of the telegram of yesterday, I re- 

ly affirmatively, after having taken the orders of 
Es Majesty the King. The intercession demanded 
will soon be sent by telegraph to Florence. 
(Signed) VON BISMARCK. 
VERSAILLES, October 8, 1870. 
The Federal Chancellor to the Envoy Count Brassier, at 
Florence: 

Cardinal Antonelli has asked of the royal envoy to 
the Pope, if the Pope, in case he wished to abandon 
Rome, should count upon the support of his Majesty 
s0 that he-might leave in a proper manner and with- 
out hinderance. His Majesty the King has ordered 


‘me to reply in the affirmative to this demand. His 


Majesty is convinced that the Italian Government 
will respect in every circumstance the liberty and the 
dignity of the Pope, even when the Pope, against 
every expectation, should have the intention to trans- 
fer his residence elsewhere. i ; 
The King charges your Excellency to manifest this 
hope. His Majesty the King does not maintain that 
the Confederation of the North has the obligation of 
meddling with the political affairs of other countries 
without being asked ; he considers himself, however, 
to be under obligation toward the Germans of North- 
ern Germany, to make sure that the dignity and in- 
dependence of the supreme head of the Catholic 


hurch b intained. 
Sere. ne 1 Rigned)VON BISMARCK. 


On the 29th of September the Pope issued 
the following protest, addressed to each of the 
cardinals : 
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Pius Papa IX. to our well-beloved Son, health and 
Apostolic Benediction + 

_ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who humbles and exalts, 
inflicts death and restores life, chastises and saves, - 
has permitted, for the present, that the city of Rome, 
seat of the supreme Pontificate, should fall into the 
hands of enemies, together with the remainder of 
the states of the Church, which those enemies them- 
selves judged prudent to leave for some time longer 
free from usurpation. Moved by a feeling of pater- 
nal charity toward our beloved sons, the cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church, and regarding them as 
codperators in this our Supreme Apostolate, we have 
determined this day, afflicted and in tears, to declare 
to them, as is our duty, and as the voice of conscience 
commands us, the inmost sentiments of our soul, 
with which we publicly and openly detest and repro- 
bate the present state of affairs. 

For whereas we, although unworthily and above 
our merit, exercise upon earth the power of Vicar of 
Christ our Lord, and are the pastor of the entire 
Church, we now feel that we are deprived of that 
liberty which is above all things necessary to us to 


‘govern the same Church of God, and to sustain its 


reasons ; and we feel it to be our duty to make this 
protest, having the intention, also, of printing it, that 
it may become known, as 1s proper, to the entire 
Catholic world. 

Nor, when we declare that our liberty has been 
wrested and torn from us (ereptam ademptamque), can 
our enemies reply that this declaration and complaint 
are without foundation? Forsurely there is no person 
of sane mind who cannot understand, and must con- 
fess, that, being deprived of that supreme and free 
authority over the postal department, and conse- 
quently over the public transmission of letters, 
which we enjoyed by virtue of our civil principality, 
and not daring to trust that Government which has 
robbed us of this power, we find ourselves deprived 
of that necessary and expeditious means and the un- 
restricted facility of treating those affairs which the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ and common Father of the 
Faithful must necessarily treat about and expedite to 
all and every one of his children who may have re- 
course to him from any portion of the globe. This 
observation is still more forcibly verified by a recent 
fact which has occurred during the past few days, 
when, forsooth, those who passed out across the 
threshold of our residence in the Vatican were sub- 
jected to bodily search, the soldiers of the new gov- 
ernment narrowly examining them, lest they might 
have any thing concealed under their garments. A 
complaint was made of this, and an apology came in 
reply, stating that it was done through mistake. But 
who is ignorant that these mistakes may be renewed 
and many similar ones perpetrated ? . 

Moreover, a terrible visitation is overhanging this 
beloved city in the matter of public instruction, for 
in a few days the course of studies will be resumed 
in the Roman University, and this seat of learning, 
illustrious for the immense number of nearly one 
thousand two hundred young men who attend it, 
hitherto examples of tranquillity and order, and the 
only refuge to so many honest Christian parents, 
who sent their sons to be educated there, without 
danger of their being corrupted—this hallowed spot 
what with the false and erroneous doctrines that will 
be henceforward taught there, and the utter inca- 
pacity of those who shall be selected to teach, will 
rapidly fall into a condition, as we may well imagine, 
very different from that of old. » : 
Moreover, it was asserted that the laws actually in 
force in Rome, even after the occupation, would re- 
main unaltered and inviolate; and yet, falsifying 
these assertions, the parochial registries are seized 
by force and searched through and through, clearly 
for the purpose of compiling thence what may, per- 
haps, serve later on for making out the lists.tor the 
conscription, or for other ends that we can easily 
guess. We may add that the outrages and injuries 
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arising from party spirit and the voluptuousness of 
revenge are left unpunished ; and the same impunity 
is extended to the base and unworthy contumely 
launched, to the sorrow of all honest men, against 
the faithful peti pee of our soldiers, so highly de- 
erving of religion and society. ) 

Finally, theories and decrees recently published 
in regard of the property of the Church, show with 
suflicient clearness the ultimate designs of the usurp- 
ers, Against which things which have been already 
accomplished, and the worse deeds that may yet be 
perpetrated, we mean to protest in the fulness of our 
supreme authority, as we now protest in these our 
letters, in which we make known to you, our beloved 
son, and to each one in particular of the cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, this exposition of events 
briefly alluded to, reserving to some other time a 
more detailed statement. y i 

Meanwhile let us pray to the Almighty God, with 
fervent and incessant supplications, that He may 
deign to illumine the minds of our enemies; that 
they may cease to find their souls, more and more, 
day after day, in the bonds of ecclesiastical censures, 
and drawn doer upon themselves the terrible anger 
of the living God, who sees every thing, and trom 
whom no one can escape. 

For our part, then, with a firm mind, and in all 
humility, we implore the Divine Majesty, invokin 
the intercession of the Immaculate Mother of God, an 
of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and we do so 
founded upon a firm confidence of obtaining what 
we ask ; for ‘‘ God is near to those who suffer tribula- 
tion, and close beside those who invoke Him in truth.” 

Again wishing you, our beloved son, the joy and 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, from the recesses of 
our heart, we impart to you most lovingly the apos- 
tolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, near St. Peter’s, on the 29th of 
September, sacred to the Archangel St. Michael, the 
25th year of our Pontificate. PIUS P. P. 1X, 


On November Ist, the Pope issued the fol- 
lowing encyclical, which was followed by pub- 
lic protests against the occupation by Catholics 
in all countries: 4 
Prius IX., sy DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE, TO ALL PA- 

TRIAROHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS, 


AND TO OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES HAVING FAVOR 

AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIOAL SEE, 

Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolical Bene- 
diction : Having regard to all the roceedings taken 
for many years past by the Piedmontese Govern- 


ment, with incessant ey aiming at the overthrow 
of the civil principality granted by the singular 
providence of God to the 


Apostolic See, in order 
that the successors of blessed Peter might enjoy full 
liberty and security in the exercise of their spiritual 
jurisdiction, it is impossible, venerable brethren, but 
that our inmost heart should be grieved at such a 
conspiracy against the Church of God and this Holy 
See; and at this calamitous period, when the said 
Government, following the counsels of sects of per- 
dition, has for a long time meditated a sacrilegious 
invasion of our beloved city, and of the remaining 
States, of which the dominion was left to us from 
the former usur ation, and has now carried that de- 
Sign into effect, by force of arms, against all law and 
right; while we, prostrate before Almighty God, 
adore’ His mysterious designs, and say with the 
Prophet: Ego plorans et oculus meus deducens aquas, 
guia longe factus est a me consolator, convertens ani- 
mam meam, facti sunt filit met perditi quoniam prae- 
valuit inimicus, (Jer., Thren., 1, 16.) 

Venerable brethren, the history of this nefarious 
war has been sufliciently explained and published 
png ago to the whole Catholic world, e have 
done it in our encyclical allocutions and briefs de- 
livered or dated at different times ; namely, on the 
1st of November, 1850: on the 22d of January and 
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26th of June, 1855; on the 18th and 28th of June, 
and 26th of September, 1859; on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1860, and in the letters apostolical, March 26, 
1860. Also in allocutions of 28th of September, 
1860; 18th of March and 30th of September, 1861; 
20th of September, 17th of October, and 14th of No- 
vember, 1867, In this series of documents are 
viewed and explained the very grievous injuries in- 
flicted by the Piedmontese Government on the BOY- 
ereign authority of us, and of this Apostolic See, in 
the years prior to the commencement of the oceupa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical dominion; laws being 
enacted against natural, against divine, and against 
ecclesiastical right; the ministers of religion, the 
religious communities, and even the bishops them- 
selves being subjected to unworthy vexations ; the 
faith pledged to this Holy See in solemn treaties 
being forfeited, and the sacred obligation of those 
treaties being curtly repudiated at the very time 
when the said Government was signifying its desire 
to conclude new treaties with us. In those doeu- 
ments, venerable brethren, it is evidenced, and pos- 
terity will see, with what arts and by what eunning 
and unworthy plots the said Government has gone 
the length of overbearing justice and the sacredness 
of the rights of this Apostolic See; and at the same 
time it will be known what exertion we have made 
to restrain, so far as in us lay, such lawless conduct, 
that daily grew worse, and to defend the cause of the 
Church. Fon are well aware how, in the year 1859, 
the chief cities of the Amilia were stirred up to re- 
bellion by the Piedmontese authorities, who sent in 
writings, conspirators, arms, and money; and how, 
not long afterward, assemblies of the eople haying 
been convened, and suffrages having been taken, a 
pretended plébiscite was got up, and by that trick- 
ery and pretence our provinces situate in that region 
were wrested from our paternal overnment, all good 
men in vain protesting against the act. You are also 
well acquainted with the fact that, during the year 
following, the said Government made prey of other 
a situate in Picenum, in Umbria, and in the 

atrimony, and turned them to its own profit, al- 
leging crafty pretexts, and with a large army attacked 
by surprise our troops and the ieee band of 
Cathohe youths, who, induced by the spirit of re- 
ligion and piety toward their common father had 
hastened from all parts of the world to our defence, 
and routed them in a murderous battle, they being 
taken at unawares, yet fighting bravely for their re- 
ligion to the last. 

Neither is any man ignorant of the extraordinary 
insolence and hypocrisy of this Government, which, 
in order to extenuate the odium of their sacrilegious 
seed es has not hesitated to give out thatit had 
invaded those provinces to restoro in them the prin- 
ciples of moral order, while in reality it everywhere 
i ne the diffusion and cultivation of every false 

octrine, and everywhere relaxed the restraints of 
lust and impiety; likewise inflicting undeserved 
penalties on Catholic bishops and on ecclesiastics of 
every grade, whom it threw into prison and allowed 
to be harassed with public insults, while at the same 
time it granted impunity to those persecutors, and 
even to the assailants of the supreme pontifical dig- 
nity in the person of our humility. It is, moreover, 
true that we, in the due discharge of our office, have 
not only all along resisted reiterated counsels and 
demands offered to us, to the effect that we should 
basely betray our duty, throwing over forsooth and 
surrendering the rights and possessions’ of the 
Church, or entering into a sinful compromise with 
the usurpers. Also, it is true that we have opposed 
to these wicked attempts and crimes so perpetrated 
contrary to all law, human and divine, our solemn 
protests before God and man; and that we have de- 
clared their authors and abettors’to be involved in 
ecclesiastical censures, and, as far as the case re- 
quired, we inflicted anew those censures ‘upon them ; 
lastly, it is a well-known fact that the aforesaid 
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Government has persisted, nevertheless, in its con- 
tumacy and its plots, and endeavored to stir up re- 
bellion in our remaining provinees by sending in 
“without intermission its emissaries to stir up trouble, 
and by artifices of every kind. But these attempts 
not succeeding as was expected, on account of the 
-unshaken fidelity of our soldiers, and the love and 
affection of our people, was remarkably and unwa- 
‘Yeringly manifested toward us; at last that fierce 
tempest broke out Riere us in the year 1867, when, 
during the autumn, bands of desperate men, burning 
with wickedness and rage, and aided by subsidies 
from the said Government, invaded our territories 
and this city, where many persons belonging to the 
same bands had already found entrance and had con- 
cealed themselves; and from their violence and 
cruelty and arms, all fierce and bloody outrages 
were to be feared by us and by our beloved subjects 
as was clearly evident unless the merciful God had 
frustrated their attacks by the energy of our troops, 
and by the effective aid of a force sent to us by the 
renowned French nation. 
_ Inso many conflicts, in succession of perils, anx- 
leties, and sorrows, Divine Providence conferred on 
us meanwhile the greatest consolation. Venerable 
brethren, from the noble piety and zeal of yourselves 
and of your faithful flocks toward us and toward this 
Apostolic See, of which piety and zeal you continu- 
ally gave signal proofs, by works of Catholic charity ; 
and although the very grave dangers in which we 
were involved left us searcely any respite, yet, with 
the help of God, we never relaxed our efforts to se- 
cure the temporal prosperity of our subjects, and the 
state of public tranquillity and security under our 
rule, the condition of all the best arts and sciences, 
and the loyalty and affection of our populations tow- 
ard us were matters of notoriety to all nations, from 
whom strangers continually came in crowds to this 
city; and especially on the occasions of the numer- 
ous solemnities which we celebrate, and at the times 
of the solemn festivals in their succession. 

And now, when things were in this posture, and 
our people enjoying peace and quietness, the Pied- 
montese King and his Government, seizing the op- 

ortunity when two of the most powerful nations of 
; ErcRe were engaged in a great war, with one of 
which the said Government had entered into a treaty 
to preserve inviolate the present state of the 
Church’s dominion, and not to allow it tobe invaded 
by the revolutionists, all at once determined to in- 
vade the remaining territories of our dominion, and 
even our see itself, and reduce them under their 
power. But why this hostile invasion, and what 
pretexts were alleged for it? Itis matter of notoriety 
what kind of representations were made in the let- 
ters of the King to us, dated the 8th of September 
last, and delivered to us by his envoy commissioned 
for the purpose. In that letter, with lengthy and 
insincere circuitousness of words and sentences, 
under the assumed character of a loving son and a 
Catholic, and under the pretext of the preservation 
of public order and of the security of the papacy it- 
self and of our person, the demand was made that 
we would be pleased not to take as a hostile act the 
overthrow of our temporal power, and would sur- 
render that power of our own accord in reliance on 
the futile promises made by himself, which, as he 
said, asl reconcile the aspirations of the peoples 
of Italy with the sovereign rights and free exercise 
of the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff. We 
in truth could not but greatly marvel at seeing in 
what manner the violence intended to be used short- 
ly against us was attempted to be veiled and dis- 
guised, nor could we help deploring from our inmost 
soul the sad case of the said King, who, impelled by 
evil counsels, inflicts daily new wounds on the 
Church; and, having respect to men rather than to 
God, does not reflect that there is in the heavens a 
King of kings and Lord of lords, who doth not re- 
gard the person of any man, nor fear the greatness 
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of any man, for He hath made both great and small; 
and that for the stronger there is but the stronger 
punishment ( Wisdom, vi. 8, 9). But as to the prop- 
ositions made to us, we thought that we ought not 
to entertain them, but that we should obey the laws 
of duty and conscience, and imitate the example of 
our predecessors, and especially of Pius VII., of 
happy memory, the sentiments of whose uncon- 
quered soul, uttered by him in a cause completely 
similar to our own, we have pleasure in quoting: 

‘* Let us remember, with St. Ambrose (De Basi1, 
trad. n. 17), that Nabuth, a holy man, and the pos- 
sessor of a vineyard of his own, was called upon by 
a royal demand that he should make over his vine- 
yard that the king might cut down the vines and 
plant common potherbs therein, and that he an- 
swered, ‘God forbid that I should sell the inherit- 
ance of my fathers.’ Much more do we judge that 
it would be unlawful for us to surrender so ancient 
and sacred an inheritance, namely, the temporal do- 
minion of this Holy See, which not without the evi- 
dent design of Divine Providence has been held in 
possession by the Roman pontiffs, our predecessors, 
through a long series of ages, or even to give a tacit 
assent that any man should take possession of the’ 
chief city of the Catholic world, when the unsettle- 
ment and abolition of the hohest form of govern- 
ment which has been left by Jesus Christ to His Holy 
Church, and has been ordained by the Sacred Canons 
authorized by the Spirit of God, would introduce in 
its place that code, which is contrary and repugnant 
not only to the Sacred Canons, but even to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and would bring in, as is usual- 
ly the case, that new order of things which tends 
most manifestly to mingle and confound all sects and 
superstitions with the Catholic Church. Nabuth de- 
fended his vines with his blood (St. Ambrose, ibid.) 
Can we do otherwise, happen what may to us, than 
defend those rights and possessions of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, as we are in duty bound to do by the 
solemn obligation of our oath? Can we do otherwise 
than vindicate the liberty of the Apostolic See which 
is so intimately connected with the liberty and wel- 
fare of the Universal Church? And how great in 
reality is the congruity and necessity of this tempo- 
ral principality to the assertion of that safe and free 
exercise of the spiritual power granted by God to 
them over the whole world, too many faets that are 
now taking place (should other arguments be want- 
ing) clearly demonstrate.”? (Letters Apostolic, June 
10 ne 

There ‘ore, adhering to the sentiments which in 
many of our allocutions we have constantly professed, 
we reproved in our answer to the King his unjust 
demands, and yet so as to show that, with our bitter 
sorrow, there was conjoined that fatherly affection 
which cannot wholly repel from its solicitude even 
sons who imitate the rebellious Absalom. But this 
our letter had not yet been conveyed to the King 
when the cities of our pontifical dominion, which 
were as yet untouched and at peace, were invaded by 
his army, the garrisons whenever they attempted to 
make any resistance being easily routed; and then 
ina short time that unhappy day dawned, the 20th 
of last September, on which we beheld this city, the 
see of the Prince of the Apostles, the centre of the 
Catholic religion, and the refuge of all nations, beset 
with thousands of armed men, its walls battered 
down, and itself terror-stricken by the cannon-shots 
fired upon it. And we had to mourn over its capture 
vi et armis by order of the man who just before had 
professed so strongly his filial affection toward us 
and his fidelity to religion! What could be to us an 
to all good men more afflicting than that day? On it, 
when the troops entered the city, the city was filled 
witha large and promiscuous crowd of disorderly 
persons, and we immediately beheld public order 
overturned; we saw the dignity and sacredness of 
the Sovereign Pontificate in the humility of our 
person insulted with impious language; we beheld 
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our very faithful troops treated with every kind of 
insult and license, and impudence let loose without 
restraint far and near, where but just before the filial 
affection was conspicuous of those who were en- 
deavoring to alleviate the grief of a common father. 

And ever since that day there have ensued before 
our own eyes things which cannot be mentioned 
without exciting the just indignation of all good men ; 
wicked books stuffed with lies, obscenity, and blas- 
phemy, have begun to be exposed for ready sale, and 
to be disseminated everywhere: a multiplicity of 
newspapers intended to corrupt minds and morals 
are published, tending to insult and calumniate re- 
ligion, and to influence public opinion against us, 
and against this Apostolic See: foul and improper 
pictures are displayed openly, and other contrivances 
of the same kind, by which sacred persons and things 
are held up to ridicule and exposed to public derision, 
are exhibited: honors and monuments are decreed 
to those who have suffered by legal trial and sentence 
the just punishment of most heinous crimes ; many 
ministers of the Church, against whom every species 
of odium is stirred up, are harassed with all kinds of 
insult, and some of them are stricken and wounded 
by the blows of treacherous assassins ; some religious 
houses have been subjected to illegal search; our 
Quirinal Palaces have been broken into; and from 
his residence in one of them a Roman cardinal has 
been roughly thrust out by violent orders; and other 
ecclesiastics of our household have been shut out of 
their use, and subjected to molestation: laws and 
decrees have been put forth which avowedly injure 
and destroy the liberty, immunity, property, and 
lawful rights of the Church of God; and all these 
most terrible evils, unless God avert it, we grieve to 
see are likely to progress; and we meanwhile are 
hindered by reason of” our present position from ap- 
plying any remedy; and are every day more rudely 
reminded of the captivity in which we are held, and 
of the absence of that full liberty which is pretended 
in lying words to be left us for the exercise of our 
Apostolic ministry over the world, and is professed 
to be meant to be secured to us with safeguards (as 
they are called) by the intruding Government. 

We cannot here, venerable brethren, pass under 
silence the commission of an atrocious crime, which, 
without doubt, is known to you. As though the 
Possessions and rights of the Apostolic See, sacred 
and inviolable by so many titles, and respected 
during so many centuries, could be to-day contro- 
verted and disputed, and as though the grave cen- 
sures, which are ineurred dpso Facto, and without 
fresh declaration by the violators of these rights and 
possessions, could lose their force by rebellion and 
popular audacity, they have had recourse to cover 
the sacrilegious spoliation we have suffered in spite 
of the common law of Nature and of nations, they 
have had recourse (we say) to the show and comedy 
of a plébiscite, already employed, when the other 
provinces were robbed from us.. And those who are 
im the habit of rejoicing in the worst actions did not 
blush to parade, as in triumph, through the towns 
of Italy, rebellion and contempt of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, thus insulting the true sentiments of the great 
majority of Italians, whose religion and fidelity tow- 
ard us and toward Holy Church, forcibly repressed 
in all sorts of ways, cannot have free course. 

As to ourselves, charged by God to rule and govern 
the whole house of Israel, and made the supreme 
defender of religion, of justice, and of the rights of 
the Chureh, in order that we be not reproached before 
God and before the Church for having been silent, 
and for having by our silence consented to this unjust 
revolution, renewing and confirming that which we 
have iene declared in the allocutions, encyclicals, 
and briefs above mentioned, and recently in the pro- 
testation which, by our order and in our name, the 
Cardinal-Secretary of State communicated on the 20th 
of September to the ambassadors, ministers, chargés 
daffaires of foreign nations aceredited to us and to 
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this Holy See, we declare anew before you, venerable 
brethren, with all possible solemnity, that it is our 
intention, resolution, and will, to retain in their in- 
tegrity, intact and inviolable, all the dominions and 
rights of this Holy See, and so to transmit them to 
our successors: that all usurpation of these rights, 
whether of a recent or of an earlier date, is unjust, 
violent, null, and void: and that all the acts of the 
rebels and invaders, already accomplished or still to - 
be accomplished, with the view of confirming in 
whatever manner this usurpation, are by us from 
this moment condemned, annulled, quashed, and 
abrogated, We moreover declare and we protest 
before God and before the Catholic world, that we 
are in such captivity as to render it altogether im- 
possible for us to exercise our arti authority with 
security, ease, and freedom. Finally, following the 
advice of St. Paul: ‘‘Quae participatio injustitiae 
cum iniquitate? aut quae societas luci ad tenebras ¢ 
quae autem conventio Christi ad Belial?”? (2 Cor. 
vi. 14, 15) we announce and publicly and openly 
declare that, faithful to our office and to the solemn 
oath which binds us, we neither consent nor will con- 
sent to any project, of conciliation which may in any 
manner whatever destroy or lessen our rights, whic 
are the rights of God and of the Holy See; and we 
likewise profess that we are ready, thanks to the 
Divine assistance, and in spite of our great age, to 
drink to the dregs for the Church of Jesus Christ the 
chalice which He first deigned to drink for her, and 
that we will never commit the fault of yielding to, or 
acquiescing in, the unjust demands which are ad- 
dressed to us. For, as our predecessor Pius VII. 
said: ‘To do violence to this sovereign empire of 
the Apostate See, to separate the temporal power 
from the spiritual, to disjoin, to tear asunder, and to 
cut up by the roots the oifices of pastor and of prince, 
is nothing else but to desire to ruin and destroy the 
work of God; nothing else but to labor for the 
greatest injury to religion; is nothing else but to de- 
prive it of a most efficacious bulwark, so that the 
supreme ruler, pastor, and vicar of God may not have 
it in his power to give to Catholics who, scattered all 
over the world, ask of him aid and succor, that hel 
which they claim from his spiritual power, an 
which no one may hinder,” 

But since our admonitions expostulations, and 
protests, have been without effect, by the authority 
of Almighty God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and by our own, we declare to ou, venerable 
brethren, and by you to the whole C urch, that all 
those who haye perpetrated the invasion, usurpation, 
and occupation of any of the provinces of our doz 
minion and of this our belove city, or have done 
any of these things, of whatever dignity they may 
be, and even though they should be worthy of most 
aspen) mention, and in like manner all their agents 
abettors, assistants, counsellors, adherents, and al 
others, either obtaining the execution of those 
things, under whatever pretext or in whatever man- 
ner, or executing them themselves, have ineurred,, 
according to the form and tenor of our letters apos- 
tolic, recited the 26th of March, 1860, the greater ex- 
communication, and the other censures and ecclesias- 
tical penaipiga published by the Holy Canons, apos- 
tolical constitutions, and ‘the decrees of general 
councils, and particularly of the Council of Trent. 
(Sess. 22, C, 11 de Reform.) 

But, calling to mind that we hold on earth the 
place of Him who came. to seek and to save that 
which was lost, we desire nothing more ardently 
than to embrace with paternal love the wandering 
sons who may return to us; and, therefore, raising 
our hands to heaven in the humility of our heart, re- 
mitting and recommending to God the most just of 
causes, which is His still more than our own, we 
conjure and supplicate Him, by the bowels of His 
merey, to aid us by His succor, to aid His Church, 
and to bring about through His mercy and compas- 
sion that the enemies of the Church, thinking upon 
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the eternal damnation which they are preparing for 
themselves, may hasten to appease His terrible jus- 
tice before the day of vengeance, and to console by 
their conversion the affections of their Holy Mother 
the Church, and our own grief, 
, Ih order to obtain from the Divine -merey such 
special favors, we earnestly exhort you, venerable 
brethren, to join with our supplications your fervent 
prayers, and those of the faithful committed to your 
care; and going altagaitien to the foot of the throne 
of grace and mercy, let us engage the intercession 
of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and 
that of the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul. “The 
Church of God from her beginning until our day has 
often been in tribulation, and has as often been de- 
livered. It is she who cries out, ‘Saepe expugna- 
verunt me a juventute mea,.etenim non potuerunt 
mihi, Supra dorsum meum fabricaverunt, pecca- 
tores, prolongaverunt iniquitatem suam,’ Neither 
to-day will the Lord allow the sceptre of sinners to 
determine the lot of the just; the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened, nor unable to save. Without doubt 
He will deliver His Spouse once again; His Spouse 
whom He has purchased with His blood, endowed 
with His Spirit, adorned with His heavenly gifts, and 
has also enriched with earthly gifts.” (St. Bern., 
Ep. Conrad Reg. 244.) 
_. And now, we ask of God from the bottom of our 
heart the abundant treasures of heavenly graces for 
ire venerable brethren, and for all the clergy and 
aity confided to the care of each of you; and, asa 
pledge of our special love for you, we affectionately 
grant to you from our inmost: heart the apostolical 
enediction, to you and to all the faithful, our well- 
loved sons. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 1st day of Novem- 
ber of the year 1870, being the twenty-fifth year 
of our Pontificate. BIG Pee adxs 


ROUMANIA, a dependency of Turkey. 
Prince, Charles (Prince of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen), elected reigning and hereditary 
prince by the plébiscite of April 20, 1866, and 
recognized by the Sublime Porte on October 
24, 1866. Area, 47,859 square miles; popula- 
tion, in 1867, 4,607,510; revenue, according to 
the budget for 1870, $13,446,000; expenditure, 
$15,800,400; deficit, $2,354,400; public debt, 
on July 1, 1870, $23,315,593. The strength of 
the regular army is 22,700 men; besides, 
there are 30 squadrons of irregular cavalry, 
numbering 12,000 men; 10 battalions frontier 
guards, of 15,000 men, and a militia force of 
33,000 men. The value of imports, in 1869, 
was officially reported at $17,552,000; of ex- 
ports, at $30,844,000. The Prussian consul at 
Bucharest reports to his government, in 1870, 
that by far the most important articles of ex- 
port are wheat and corn, the total shipments 
of which, from all Danubian ports, in 1869, 
were: 


From Braila direct... .....22...-+s0e0e 1,984,000 quarters, 


From Braila, by way of Sulina........ 1,270,000 

From Galatz direct... 20)... 4.00 eves 679,000 ee 

From Galatz, by way of Sulina,....... 442,000 i 

From the smaller Danubian ports..... 258,000 é 
HOLA aria tie ol uste ris Rite shina, Se sibs 4,633,000 quarters, 


representing an aggregate value of $26,920,000. 
In 1868, 1,201 vessels entered Galatz, having 
an aggregate of 264,037 tons; 1,264 vessels 
cleared, having an aggregate of 293,835 tons, 
At Braila, 2,699 vessels were entered (471,425 
tons); 2,550 vessels cleared (448,812 tons). 
Length of railroads in operation, July, 1870, 
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154 miles; in course of construction, 588 
miles. 

During the summer of 1869, Prince Charles 
paid a visit to the Emperor of Russia, at Li- 
vadia, and was persuaded to enter into an 
agreement for the reéstablishment of the for- 
mer relations between the Roumanian Church 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople. He ac- 
cordingly sent the programme of a concordat 
to the latter for acceptance. The Patriarch 
Gregory, in a letter dated Constantinople, 
January 25, 1870, while lauding Prince Charles 
for his endeayors to bring about the long- 
desired reconciliation of the Roumanian 
Church with the head of the Greek faith, in- 
sisted upon the acceptance and insertion of the 
the following three indispensable conditions: 

ArTIcLE 1. The metropolitans elected in Roumania 
must be confirmed by the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, which confirmation must be applied for in a 

etter by the Prince of Roumania, 

Arr. 2, The Roumanian metropolitans are held 
to mention the holy cecumenical patriarch in their 
prayers. 

Art. 8. The holy anointment must be demanded 
from the holy Patriarch in a special supplication. 


The presence of a minister or ambassador is 
considered unnecessary by the Patriarch, inas- 
much as a minister is a layman, who cannot 
participate in, or be admitted to, the actions 
of the holy synod. As regards the confirma- 
tion or sanction of the decrees of the holy 
synod by the Prince of Roumania, the Patri- 
arch considers it inadmissible, as the decrees 
of the holy synod are infallible, and do not 
need any confirmation by a secular prince or 
monarch. The Patriarch declares his willing- 
ness to pardon the priests and bishops appoint- 
ed by Prince Couza, and to receive them back 
into the pale of the holy Church, on condition 
that Prince Charles formally intercedes in 
their favor, and adduces documentary proof 
that the people and the clergy of Roumania 
have no objection to them. 

This letter of the Patriarch, as well as the 
unconstitutional and arbitrary action of the 
Government, made the worst possible impres- 
sion, especially among the liberals, and went 
far to imperil the popularity so far enjoyed by 
Prince Charles. Violent addresses on the part 
of the Legislative Assembly took place, and 
caused the resignation of the ministry and the 
dissolution of the Diet, on the 8th of April. 
In dismissing the deputies, Prince Charles 
acknowledged that he had not been able to 
form a new Cabinet, but that he would make 
use of the prerogative of the crown by con- 
vening the Legislature for an extra session on 
the 24th of May. At the expiration of the 
legislative period, new elections were ordered, 
which resulted largely in favor of the oppo- 
sition party and the red republicans, and gave 
the signal for an insurrectionary movement and 
a conspiracy against the life of Prince Charles 
and all the foreigners in the country. The 
movement was suppressed while yet in its in- 
cipiency, owing to the prompt and energetic 
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action of the Government, although the insur- 
rection was found to have ramifications all 
over the country. evap 

The regular session of the Legislature was 
opened by Prince Charles on the 27th of No- 
vember. In a speech from the throne, the 
Prince congratulated the representatives of 
the people that Roumania, in the midst of a 
European war of stupendous magnitude, had 
been in a position to remain true to her inter- 
national treaties, and had continued in the 
most friendly relations with the Sublime Porte 
and the other European powers. Asa proof 
of these good relations, he pointed to the 
willingness of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to enter into a special convention for the 
regulation of consular jurisdiction, and for a 
complete reform of the juridical and adminis- 
trative relations between the two countries, 
He alluded to the necessity of a law for the 
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consolidation of the floating debt of $7,560,- 
000, and said that the anticipated deficit in the 
budget for 1870 ($2,354,400) would be greatly 
diminished, if not covered altogether, by ex- 
traordinary sources of revenue, although the 
budget provided for the payment of the an- 
nuities on the railroad debt. As regards the 
latter, the Prince remarked that the line from 
Roman to Luceava and Jassy had just been 
thrown open to the public, while the one from 
Roman to Galatz and Bucharest would soon 
be opened. 

RUSSIA, an empire in Europe and Asia. 
Emperor, Alexander II, born April 17 (new 
style, April 29), 1818; succeeded his father, 
Nicholas, February 18 (March 2), 1855. Heir- 
apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born Feb- 
ruary 26 (March 10), 1845. According to the 
census of 1864, the area and population of the 
various provinces were estimated as follows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. |Total Population. Males, Females, piirsps 1 
I. RUSSIA IN EUROPE. ‘ 
Great Russia Bees Bi 837.685 » 22,854,660 11,162,269 11,692,391 1,047 
Little Russia. 80,101 7,001,835 3,466,526 3,535,309 1,020 
East Russia, y 539,247 14,242,613 6,786,596 7,142,017 1,052 
South Russia 151,642 5,117,700 2,639,625 2,478,075 939: 
West Russia. a 161,027 9,020,077 4,502,877 4,517,200 1,003 
Baltic Provinces... isd. vsthe.disesdareithe..s: 54,228 2,986,423 1,524,897 1,461,526 958 
Russia in Hurope..... 1,823,980 | 61,222,808 | 80,082,790 | 90,680,518 | dose 
Nova Zembla............. ‘ 44,686 ay py yon Se 
Som Of AzOve eit en cates nc 13,557 
TadOeASea ee eaes ot cttowcataceeetetcc te ,061 
Total area of Russia in Europe.......... 1,889,234 
II, CAUCASUS. 
OIRCRUCHNIAT Ane seurhicgeanca cite alice eae 86,020 1,392,382 
Transcaucasia: eA OBA oa 83,591 3,115,164 
in he iia emine canteen 169,611 | 4,507,546 
Tif, SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 
DISTRICTS AND PROVINCES. 
Tobols 1,105,647 544,876 560,771 1,029 
716,576 862,669 353,907 976 
2,483,225 323,014 169,856 153,158 913 
eee 193,189 172,621 894 
1,518,458 "228.060 116,749 111/311 953 
218,818 352,534 179,765 172,769 972 
109,046 13,854 21,035 14,648 696 
718,419 35,683 
786,645 1,300,000 
5,820,611 5441178 


The total area and population of the Russian 
Empire, inclusive of Poland and Finland, are as 
follows: 


PROVINCES. | Square Miles. Inhabitants, 

In Europe, Russia Proper| 1,889,234 | 61.222.308 

Boland «Genin te ssaBe. 49,197 5,320,000 

Finland is ao ances Rie ates tire 145,317 1,840,000 

In Asia, Caucasus........ 169,611 4,507,546 

Siberia and Central Asia 5,829,611 5,441,178 
Total................1 8,082,970 | 78,931,032 


The majority of the inhabitants belong to the 
Orthodox Oriental (Greek) Church, A number 


of sects have branched off 
and are designated by the 
Raskolniks. According to the official pub- 
lications, the population connected with them 
does not number more than 800,000 souls; 
but foreign writers on Russia claim for them 
a population of five or even of fifteen mill- 
lons. (For full information on these sects, 
sce AMERIOAN AnNuAL Oyoropapra for 1869, 
article Greek Cuuron.) The following. ta- 
ble exhibits the ecclesiastical statistics of 
all the divisions of the Russian Empire in 
Europe. 


from this church, 
collective name of 
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e404 PROVINCES. Russia in Europe.| Per cent. Poland. | | Per cent. Finland. Per cent 

Orthodox Greek Church......... vetevess| BLT OM | 844 250,000 | 49 | 42,000 | 23 
Raskolniks. ..... 2.3.00 801,74! LON feo. eae acer a 
Roman Catholic 2,840,703 4.7 8,915,000 "6.8 age sp 
Armenians ..... 34,683 Hes A Grlaeces ome 25 . 
Protestants 2,083,152 3.4 285,000 5.6 1,800,000 97.7 
DEN Sin. es. 56 1,631,766 2.% 645,000 12. 55 Se te 
Mohammtedans: £2... F000. SOU St 2,091,861 8.4 2,000 PO Sear branib action re 
MRCaPHENSE . 350 ha ckd. Tec eas 200, OB lew taees Ba aE sda 
Mota. vil yeeel Bre yest ot 60,800,000 | 100. | so97,000 | 100 1 1,842,000 | 100 


~ The figures for Russia proper in Europe are 
taken from the statistical year-book of the 
Russian Empire; those for Poland from the 


Russie, Paris, 1867. The following table com- 
prises all the government districts in which the 
Catholics, Protestants, and Israelites, make up 
more than one per cent. of the entire population : 


Apercu statistique des forces productives de la 


CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, ISRAELITES. 
DISTRICTS. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent, 
4 Number. oO Number, 0 Number. of 
popula’n. « | popula’n. popula’n. 

Bessarabias ore) ee RAD PER Be: etre wend 5,514 0.5 29,787 2.9 93,590 9.1 
WHE TSOn Eat ivc.c2 Sas ciseet:« Socde os BoA coaCp et aby 33,072 215 82,757 2.5 114,640 8.6 
Courland....... SRA O SSL eID IOC OC er DORE IOr 51,946 9.0 472,560 82.3 33,707 5.9 
MRRUORIA OU oe caeaiae hs =) tenes sasuke’. me\samisisulese 1,252 0.4 297,613 95.1 476 0.1 
LOCO sete eee Ss soc ecnnitts nee ee wile saisisyaye 265,506 = 29.7 7,839 0.8 99,473 abla 

SOV cece mach « 85,722 43 2,574 0.1 250,804 12.5 
Kovno........ 874,831 83.2 83,052 3.1 111,214 10.6 
DAVGWIA 2 oak hae Ol fF es tee Pe SAsaE ves ce ODS 5,928 0.6 46,654 80.7 1,221 0.1 
MGB. ob ONS APSE... Ls ARG 185,380 18.5 1,360 0.1 97,830 9.8 
Moheeley 37,003 4.0 5: ote 122,662 13.3 
Podolia....... ets ia si tal ta ofa ole oi dete aseistatnie’s lsjers Stefa's 227,130 12.2 1,996 0.1 205,165 10.9 
720) 110 3 ef St Potucwtens cocdee £v3.5 1,620 0.1 1,274 0.1 89,003 2.0 
PobeMPCLCTS DULL Ns haved soc olen cote heap vee eiee Medel 22,803 1.9 161,771 14.6 3,613 0.3 
Samara...s.5... BAT a hei LR ae cai 34,538 2.0 85,901 5.1 391 606 
RUABBEOV. | craic. aaictubentene «west tevitealeda ce ote a otheress 25,705 1.5 97,100 5.7 63 oe 
SOTO, SE ae Oa ee Ss rracie eye piahaie\aioneie's 11,358 1.9 64,598 10.6 14,388 2.3 
chernigov........ Added TBORA COCO LA OnA CODDDOD 2 022 0.1 2,178 0.1 86,714 2.5 
HUD ce ca eet BREE Bes Bo A OHe ORD Rate SpenEt 568,890 61,0 1,879 0.2 104,007 11.6 
DWARCD ORR on ened de liweindets sees Peissin te 206,381 26.6 12,343 1.6 70,520 9.1 
RVG Tiny tateteetn cote sta’ sine/e(sidalaisje scion 66 isja 40's <je:0'e/0 163,084 10.2 5,874 0.4 194,803 12.2 
PMCKALCTITOSION: bie nc coal neicte vvieee sine due odeie Sele 8, 0.7 22,396 1.9 26,317 2.2 


Of the Armenians, the greatest number live 
in the following four districts: Yekaterinoslay, 
21,120; Astrakhan, 5,251; Tauria, 4,773; and 


Bessarabia, 2,187. The number of Mohamme- 
dans and heathens in the several proyinees is 
as follows: 


DISTRICTS. Mohammedans. Heathens. | DISTRICTS. Mohammedans. Heathens. 

ar ~~ 911,696 67,049 Potion. 74 Lue 49,687 fae 
fae 437.973 9/280 Nizhnee-Noygorod ...... 38.216 vie, 
Samara 176,229 4,361 Astrakhan............00 29,204 76,336 
Tauria 96,572 Dies Tambov.......s..+se000. 16,126 ae 
Simbirsk 92,321 56 Riazan ........ 20s eee ee 5,076 
Viatka 87472 10,221 MRE. lacsscsastsassasn 2.595 det 
“2S 5 ee eee Se ee 86,119 10,181 WING oo. 2S cea § hbes Saistarets 2,222 oe | 
POE LOV cece ccice rans ccvier 53,963 148 Cossacks of the Don..... 146 21,885 


The population of the Caucasus and of Si- 
beria is divided into the following creeds (the 


Protestant population living chiefly in several 
German colonies) : 


| 
cIs- TRANS- SIBERIA. 
CREEDS. Te Caucasia, Total. Per cent. Total. Per cent, 
Greek-Orthodox................:0s++ 868,377 961,470 1,829,847 41.1 n99 

MemArGEOR. G34 sake ntheay 29,098 29584 "58,682 13 i 2,132,000 59.0 
GYeZOTiaDS .....---.-ee sees eeeteeee 20,803 520,602 541,405 12.2 ae (pose: 
IATMICHIANGS. .vccicscscees oceeececsse's ie 13,722 18,722 0.3 He BG 
G@AEROVICS (Ee Su sae. aS bebo o wlerelaly Sido: Pele 2,262 RIX § 10,033 0.2 11,000 0.2 
Prosestants... <2. c-ecresss sere oas 2 3,114 7,033 10,147 0.2 4, 0.1 
Christian#o2>. 10. 09000.. 923,654 1,540,182 2,463,836 55.3 2,747,000 59.3 
Tohammedans...... BR Lr tees 456,714 1,497,806 1,954,520 43.9 1,600,000 84.5 
Ree mueeoaerg eit 2,354 "19}322 21°676 0.5 * 8.000 0.2 
LCADHONS! ISLE « cet h dee cisinte cle veldles 10,374 4,390 14,764 0.3 280,000 6.0 

IN OGAM caragere eis i) sigh clay hs shagatps acted Hales = oieces vivige as gage alas fi sah mirMiie et sith 100 10 


The population of the Russian Empire is composed of the following nationalities : 


670 RUSSIA. 
106.546 .080 
INALITIES. Inhabitants. Per cent. ‘Direct taxes........ 
NATIO. 53,470,000 60.4 , Indirect os erie . brat Bap Poe tee 2,356,811 
Shu saaanee woe , . Revenue from the mines, mint, postal service 
Bea ok 5 Ca le WES 4,860,000 6.3 and the telegraph lines...... vers : 49,664,873 
RASEATO) SCS. cacces vecen moor 4,780,000 6.2 State domaing............... 851 
Finns ....... 4,630,000 6.0 Divers receipts........... weet 
Lithuanians 2,420,000 3.1 Revenue from Poland not incl 
Jews ....... 2,290,000 3.0 get of the Ministry of State 
Germans 830,000 11 Revenue from Transcaucasia 
Georgians... 800,000 1.0 
Circassians....... Sora oe Total ordinary revenue 
oie en toy T aad 540,000 0.7 Balances of credit according to the 
PRONOGUAMS yo ta.. ua tens 500,000 0.6 1968 x210%5...8 dn adi d. Sed bide COREE FERRO 9,088,592 
Swedes! 7.2.8 HIMES 150,000 0.2 Speaial Budget 2, <.scus ess cogucent be Seat 16,157,005 
Greeks, once 05 cee Cults 50,000 Extraordinary revenue to be applied to rail- ; 
UBG PR MIATIS on cubes. cae 41,000 t 0.2 road and harbor constructions.............. 11,110,243 
Servisna-< so"). onc 80,000 —_——— 


The imperial Russian Geographical Society 
made, in 1869, the following report concern- 
ing the nationality of the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus: 


NATIONALITIES, Ciscaucasia. | Transcaucasia. Total. 
Russians 857,681 67,529 925,210 
Georgians Aa; 852.31 852/319 
Armenians. . 20,803 540,93 561,734 
Greeks . 2,670 887 8,557 
Germans 3,114 6,535 9,649 
Jews..... 2,354 19,322 21,676 
Tartars . bss 977,191 97,191 
Mountaineers 411,031 486,914 897,945 
Calmucks, 

ans, and 

nomads 90,182 21,496 111,678 
Othersit. SS28225; 4,547 5050 146,597 

TOA oe 1,392,382 8,115,174 | 4,507,556 


The 857,681 Russians in Ciscancasia do not 
include the regular military force in the dis- 
tricts of Kuban and Ter, while the 67,529 
Russians in Transcaucasia are exclusive of the 
army in Daghestan and of the inhabitants of 
Petrovsk. The largest cities of Russia, in 1866, 
were: St. Petersburg, 667,026 inhabitants ; 
Moscow, 868,103; Warsaw, 180,657; Odessa, 
119,376; Riga (1867), 102,048; Kishinev, 94,- 
768; Saratov, 85,670; Vilna, 78,902; Kazan, 
71,886; Kiev, 70,820; Nikolaiev, 64,406 ; 
Kharkoy, 59,973; Toola, 56,496; Berditechev, 
54,655. 

The Russian possessions in Toorkistan are 
now divided into two provinces and twelve 
districts, as follows: 


Square miles. | Inhabitants, 
es eM a De ee Sh 
I. Province or Syr Darya. 
District of Kasaly......... 34,017 90,000 
4 Petrovsky ..... 39,970 135,000 
$ Toorkistan and 
Tchimkend.. 51,663 85,000 
ne Aulie-ata....... 82,954 55,000 
ss Tashkend...... 18,284 165,000 
= Khojend....... 8,252 80,000 
sf Disach......;.. 5,528 70,000 
Totals. 0. 186,668 675,000 
II, Provrncr or SEMIRETCHINSK. 
District of Tokmak ......_ 28,277 80,000 
ap Jssyk-kul......, 18,072 45,000 
WV Viernoyee...... ' 44,010 125,000 
~ MODEI cc ce tee 13,182 40,000 
aie Sergiopol...... 28,702 35,000 
Total, yk. 132,243 325,000 


According to an official publication of Janu- 
ary 25, 1870, the revenue of the empire, for 
the year 1870, was estimated as follows: 


Total extraordinary reyenue...... 36,355,840 


Total ordinary and extraordinary. .... 476,728,818 
Less above sum for rallroads and harbors..... 11,110,243 


Neti: ic lucsaadnem ada 465,618,075 


The expenditures for 1870 were fixed at 
476,728,318 rubles, as follows: Ordinary ex- 
penditures, 446,461,070 rubles; discount on 
budget of revenue, 3,000,000 rubles; special 
budget, 27,267,248 rubles. Deficit for 1870, 
11,110,243 rubles. The public debt, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1869, summed up: a 


Russia dnc. oe U. 44,201,662 
1S 2 RRR Bure sb Sve Gaeawaaiae 2,047,685,822 
From which must be deducted 
for advances made to railroa 
COMDENIOR os ee 80,148,867 
For advances made to various 
corporations, cities, etc.... 23,722,451 103,871,318 
Actual debt........ PEER REALS. 1,943,814,504 


The Bank of Russia is exclusively a state in- 
stitution, and its assets and liabilities ought to 
figure in the budget of the empire. The assets 
of the bank are known to be very small, while 
its liabilities are in a highly-complicated con- 
dition, its floating debt having been estimated 
at 1,179,000,000 rubles, while the assets did 
not exceed 289,000,000. Thus, in assuming 
the settlement of the affairs of the bank, the 
state would increase its debt by 890,000,000, 
which would make a grand total of indebted- 
ness of 2,833,814,504 rubles, Besides, there is 
a third class of debts, resulting from the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and from the transfer of 
land to them. From October 27, 1861, till 
January 1, 1869, the total adyances made to 
the Government for that purpose, by moneyed 
institutions, amounted to 477,096,972 rubles, 
of which 225,271,260 rubles were retained by 
these institutions for commissions and for pay- 
ment of mortgage on the land. For the remain- 
ing 251,825,712 rubles, the state emitted the 


following securities: 
Rubles, 
Menbtrtege pce | ERS SET, 91,336,070 
Five and a half 2 cent. rents, for a capital of 106,764,315 
ank bearing five per cent, 


interest. 5.80 cones Hada ticoeae ee 52,427,350 
Pald in cadh. foo... eae 1297, 
pA 4 rscen SIR eae ee ok nt oy 8 251,825,712 


For these securities the state is likewise re- 
sponsible, although the emancipated serfs are 
held to pay the interest and amortization rates, 
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The army of Russia has undergone a thor- 
ough transformation during the last ten years, 
and its new organization may now be consid- 
_ered complete. The entire male population is 
liable to military service, the privileged classes 
eae It would be erroneous to suppose, 

owever, that every able-bodied young man, 
after reaching the age prescribed, is drawn 
into the army. Each military district has to 
place at the disposal of the government a 
yearly quota of young men (4 in. every 1,000 
inhabitants belonging to the classes liable to 
military service), so that a district. containing 
25,000 inhabitants of these classes, has to fur- 
nish 100 recruits every year, and 50 men for 
the reserve. If, however, the district is rich, 
the community has the option of paying in 
money for the whole or part of the contingent, 
while every one of those designated for or al- 
ready enlisted in the army can obtain his re- 
lease, by either paying a stipulated sum of 
money, or by furnishing a substitute. The 
consequence of these exemptions is, that not 
more than about 100,000 men are annually 
drawn into the army. The time of service is 
nominally 15 years, but, with the exception 
of the volunteers and substitutes, there is now 
hardly one soldier in the army who has served 
over seven years. The army consists of regu- 
lar troops, troops of the reserve, local, and 
irregular troops. The regular field army is 
composed of 12 regiments of infantry of the 
Guards, 16 regiments of grenadiers, and 160 
regiments of infantry of the line. The cavalry 
has 10 divisions, of which 2 divisions, of 5 
regiments each, belong to the Guards; the 
cavalry of the line has 8 divisions, with 46 
regiments. The artillery consists of 47 brigades 
of foot-artillery, and of 7 brigades of horse- 
artillery. Of the foot-artillery, each division 
of infantry has 1 brigade annexed to it. The 
corps of engineers has 5 brigades of sappers 
and miners, composed of 11 battalions of sap- 
pers and miners and 4 half-battalions of pon- 
toniers. The infantry of the irregular army 
is doing service exclusively in Asia, and could 
hardly ever become available in a European 
war, on account of the want of proper means 
of transportation. The same may be said of 
the cavalry of the irregular army, with the 
exception of 64 regiments of Cossacks of the 
Don, which are therefore counted with the 
regular field army. The latter, when on the 
war footing, comprises: 


610 battalions of infantry and riflemen........... 604,000 
224 squadrons of cavalry -.-. 84,000 
163 batteries of artillery... 1.0... se sees see eees 89,000 
MR IOL CULINCCL Boece woreiniv's oo win yen anise ine mivichiaiew 15,000 
otal mere ecceiecpece <a-ecauesaeiedens 692,000 
To these must be added the army of First Re- 
serve, comprising; 
Troops ofthe line..............-.+5 191,231 
Garrison regiments...............- 23,470 
Garrison battalions.............-.. 29,862 
—— 244,563 
The army of the Second Reserve, com- 
prising troops of all armS................. 5000s 199,380 


‘to render military service. 
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The above-mentioned batteries of artillery 
consist of 1,304 guns. 

Among the irregular troops of Russia the 
most important are the Cossacks. The coun- 
try of the Don Cossacks contains from 600,000 
to 700,000 inhabitants. In case of necessity, 
every Cossack, from 15 to 60 years, is bound 
By The usual regular 
military force, however, consists of 54 cavalry 
regiments, each numbering 1,044 men, making 
a total of 56,3876. The Cossacks are reckoned, 
in round numbers, as follows: 


Heads. In milita’y service 
On the Black Sea......... a 125,000 18,000 iw 
Great Russian Cossacks on 

the Caucasian Line......, 150,000 18,000 
WOM CORSACKR csp tee cece: 440,080 66,000 
Ural Cossacks...........6.+ 50,000 8,000 
Orenburg Cossacks......... 60,000 10,000 
Siberian Cossacks.......... 50,000 9,000 
Mota i eeietae boi dere 875,000 129,000 


The Cossacks are a race of free men, neither 
serfage nor any other dependence upon the 
land exists among them. The entire territory 
belongs to the Cossack commune, and every 
individual has an equal right to the use of the 
land, together with the pastures, hunting- 
grounds, and fisheries. The Cossacks pay no 
taxes to the Government, but in lieu of this 
they are bound to perform military service. 

The Russian fleet consists of two great divi- 
sions—the fleet of the Baltic and that of the 
Black Sea. Each of these two fleets is again 
subdivided into sections, of which three are in 
or near the Baltic, and three in or near the 
Black Sea, to which must be added the small 
squadrons of galleys, gunboats, and similar 
vessels. 

According to an official report, the Russian 
fleet. consisted, in 1869, of 290 steamers, hay- 
ing 88,000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, be- 
sides 29 sailing-vessels, with 65 guns. The 
greater and more formidable part of this navy 
was stationed in the Baltic. The Black Sea 
fleet numbered 48; the Caspian, 39; the Sibe- 
rian or Pacific, 80; and the Lake Aral or 
Toorkistan squadron, 11 vessels. The rest of 
the ships were either stationed at Kronstadt 
or engaged in cruising in European waters. 
All these ships are of iron. At the beginning 
of 1868, the Imperial Navy was manned by 
60,280 sailors and marines, under the com- 
mand of 8,791 officers, among whom are 119 
admirals and generals. 

The army budget estimates the expenditures 
for the maintenance of the army, in 1870, at 
$102,810,000.* ; 

The length of railroads in operation, on 
March 1, 1870, amounted to 5,373 miles. Up 
to October 1, 1870, 803 miles additional had 
been completed and thrown open to the public, 
making the total length of railroads in opera- 
tion 5,676 miles. The experience gained by the 


* For statistics of the commerce, movement of shipping, 
etc., sé AMERICAN ANNUAL CYOLOP&DIA for 1869. 
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Russian Government during the Crimean War, 
when it was unable to transport the mili- 


tary forces of the empire to the seat of war, 


for want of railway communication, has not 
failed to impress the present Emperor with 
the paramount importance of such means of 
transportation, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. 
in 1855, Russia possessed a length of only 
2,145 versts or 1,437 miles of railroad, the 
chief lines being the short road from St. Peters- 
burg to the imperial residence, Tsarskoe-Selo, 
opened in 1838; the road between Warsaw 
and Grameca, opened in 1848; and the Nicolai 
road between St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Since then, considerable activity has been dis- 
played, and a plan for an extensive net-work 
of railroads has been prepared by imperial 
command. A recent decree of the Czar orders 
that “every year 500 versts of strategical 
roads shall be built.” The railroad connection 
between St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, 
has been recently completed by two different 
routes, while an important military road is 
soon to connect Moscow and Sevastopol. The 
northern seaports and fortifications have also 
been connected by railroads with the inland 
provinces. 

The budget of the postal administration, for 
1868, reports the total revenue at 7,958,214 
rubles; expenditure, 4,239,894 rubles; showing 
a surplus of revenue of 3,718,320 rubles. Num- 
ber of post-offices, 2,451. On January 1, 1869, 
the telegraph-lines in operation had an aggre- 
gate length of 25,158 miles; length of wire, 
48,977 miles. 

The revenue derived from the distillation of 
spirituous liquors, which may be considered 
one of the surest indications of the quantity 
consumed, has greatly increased during the 
last few years. In 1749, the total revenue 
from that source amounted to $1,072,173; in 
1849 it had increased to $23,149,766, while in 
the budget of 1866 it figures with the enormous 
sum of $69,600,000, This increase of con- 
sumption is entirely disproportionate to the 
slow increase of the population. The revenue 
derived from distillation comprised 46 per cent., 
or nearly one-half of the entire income of the 
state; while in Austria, in 1869, it barely 
reached 10 per cent., and in Prussia somewhat 
less than 6 per cent. of the aggregate revenue. 
As the above figures refer to Russia in Eu- 
rope only, it will be seen that the taxes 
on alcoholic liquors amount to 1,15, for each 
inhabitant, women and children included. The 
consumption of brandy is much larger in the 
cities than among the rural population. The 
consumption in St. Petersburg, in 1869, was 
26 gallons for each inhabitant; in Moscow, 15 
gallons; and in Orenburg, the inhabitants of 
which city are considered the soberest people 
in the whole Russian Empire, 4 gallons. The 
number of liquor-stores, where brandy is sold 
by the glass, is enormous, 1 to every 293 in- 
habitants, not counting the beer and wine sa- 
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loons, where brandy is also sold at retail. The 
consequences of this immoderate use of alco- 
holic liquors are seen in various forms of dis- 
ease, but above all in the dreadful increase of 
delirium tremens. The Government was well 
aware of the injurious influence exercised by 
this steady increase of intemperance, and yari- 
ous measures were proposed for the abatement 
of the evil; but the only one which found fayor 


with the Minister of Finance was the increase ~ 


of the license-fee for retail liquor-stores by 50 
per cent. 

M. Skalkowski, of St. Petersburg, published 
a highly-interesting statistical pamphlet on 
the mining industry of Russia, and on the 
production of the mines, in 1868. Tle states 
that the aggregate quantity of gold obtained 
from the Russian mines was 68,440 pounds; 
of raw platina, 4,880 pounds; of argentifer- 
ous ore, 114,297,440 pounds; of copper-ore, 
321,886,120 pounds; of iron-ore, 1,615,600,000 
pounds; of rock-salt, 1,101,286,000 pounds; of. 
naphtha, 70,159,360 pounds; of salt, 1,478,- 
707,840 pounds. The iron-ore produced 72,- 
501,760 pounds of cast-iron and manufactured 
articles of cast-iron; 420,554,400 pounds of 
iron bars and rails; 125,480,000 pounds of flat 
iron bars; and 18,443,400 pounds of various 
iron manufactured articles. The total value 
of the products of the mines, during the year, 
was estimated at $39,000,000; exclusive of 
the value of zinc and other ores of which no 
reliable information could be obtained. M. 
Skalkowski states that the production of gold 
is increasing from year to year, while silver 
becomes more scarce, as the principal mines 


in the Altai Mountains have been exhausted. °~ 


The copper-mines are worked with great energy 
in the Caucasus and in the Kirgheez mountains, 
while those in the Ural are comparatively neg- 
lected in consequence of foreign competition. 
The production of iron and cast-iron was sta- 
tionary, while zinc was obtained in greater 
abundance in Poland. 

During the year 1869 the port of St. Peters- 
burg was open to navigation from April 18th 
to December 12th—2,912 vessels entered, and 
2,815 cleared. The arrivals were under the 
following flags: British, 1,206; North German, 
539; Dutch, 379; Norwegian, 186; Danish, 
183; Russian, 181; Swedish, 141; French, 69; 
Belgian, 10; Italian, 9; American, 8; Austrian, 
1. There were 872 arrivals of steamers, 339 
of which were from England. The value of 
imports, according to official report, amounted 
to 116,444,587 rubles, an increase over 1868 of 
21,615,371 rubles. The principal articles of 
import and their relative values were: Cotton, 
20,540,144 rubles; iron, 14,423,288 rubles; 
dye-stufts, 4,316,834; olive-oil, 3,708,405; 
indigo, 8,215,827; coffee, 2,737,042; wine in 
barrels, 2,202,202 rubles; wool, 2,162,539 ; 
tea, 1,963,187; cast-iron, 1,908,512; tobacco, 
1,859,512; woollen manufactures, 1,534,657; 
kerosene-oil, 1,182,883 rubles. The value of 
the articles of export amounted to 47,327,711 
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rubles, the principal articles being corn, 
hemp, tallow, flax, and potash. At Riga, 
the value of exports, during 1869, amounted 
to 30,577,011 rubles; of imports, 18,393,839 
rubles. At Pernau, the value of exports 
amounted to 2,610,289 rubles; of imports, 
149,234 rubles. Of the smaller ports on the 
Baltic and of those on the Black Sea, no re- 
liable reports were furnished. 

In February, Mr. Burlingame and the other 
Chinese ambassadors had their first audience 
with the Czar, to whom they were presented 
by Prince Gortschakoff. Mr. Burlingame, in- 
troducing his fellow-ambassadors, addressed 
the Emperor as follows: 

Sire: In the name of myself and my colleagues I 
have the honor to present the letter of the Emperor 
of China acerediting us to you, and expressing wishes 
for the happiness and health of your Majesty and of 
the imperial family, and for the prosperity of your 
subjects. Permit me to recall to mind the services 
of your able representative at Peking, General Vlau- 
goli, whose policy of equity and conciliation con- 
tributed to inspire China with the wish to enter into 
the family of nations, and leads her now, through us, 
to declare her desire that the friendly relations 
between Russia and China which have existed for 
three centuries may be perpetual. 


To this the Emperor replied: 

It is agreeable to see you here, for you present fresh 
proofs of the pacific relations which unite Russia and 
China, and which the negotiations you are about to 
enter upon will draw closer. It is particularly agree- 
able to see the interests of China intrusted to the 
citizen of a state especially sympathetic with Russia. 

The embassy was received with all the 
honors accorded to diplomats of the highest 
rank. Mr. Burlingame died at St. Petersburg 
on the 22d of February. The Russo-Chinese 
boundary question was practically settled, and 
a new commercial treaty between the two 
empires concluded for five years. The new 
treaty is intended to regulate trade on the 
borders of the two empires, and its chief stipu- 
lation enacts that in future no duties shall be 
levied for a distance of seven miles on each 
side of the Russo-Chinese frontiers. On pass- 
ing this distance merchants will of course 
have to pay the legal duties. All the ports of 
each of the contracting parties are also opened 
to the vessels of the other. 

An address from the Livonian nobility was 
presented to the Emperor in April, supplicating 
his Majesty to allow the reintegration of the 
German language and the fundamental auton- 
omy of the Lutheran Church in that province. 
A deputation of three members proceeded to 
the capital to present the petition to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior; but the next day received 
the document back, with an intimation, written 
on the margin by the hand of his Majesty, that 
he was inflexible in his resolution to apply to 
Livonia the laws and institutions prevailing in 
the rest of the empire. The deputation also 
received an order to quit St. Petersburg at once. 

It soon became apparent that the Russian 
Government was more than ever intent upon 
the complete extirpation of the German element 
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in the Baltic provinces; for, after disregarding 
the rights and privileges granted to these 
provinces by their constitutions, it had at 
last resolved to carry through the complete 
Russification of the German schools in those 
provinces. A correspondent of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung writes from Livonia, under 
date of February 28th, that Governor Galkin 
had at last succeeded in causing the removal 
of Count Alexander Keyserlingk, for many 
years ‘“‘ curator” of the university of Dorpat, 
and one of the warmest friends and advo- 
cates of the German element throughout the 
Baltic provinces. Under his administration, the 
number of German schools in Livonia had in- 
creased to 94, of which 4 were gymnasia; 8 
district schools; 21 elementary schools for boys, 
and 5 district schools; 20 grammar-schools ; 
and 86 elementary schools for girls; while 
there were only 4 schools exclusively Russian. 
The successor of Count Keyserlingk, M. Ger- 
vais, a descendant of French immigrants, is rep- 
resented as a pliant tool in the interest of the 
Moscowite element. He arrived in the provy- 
ince in February, and immediately set out on 
a tour of inspection, enforcing’ arbitrary rules 
and regulations which must ere long result in 
the resignation or removal of all the German 
teachers. . 

In April, the Esthonian Diet, following the 
example of the Livonian nobility, sent a peti- 
tion to the Emperor, invoking the imperial 
protection for the provincial and national rights 
of the Baltic provinces, endangered and disre- 
garded on all sides by Russian governors and 
officials. The petition was laid aside, not being 
considered worthy of any notice in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Serious trouble took place in the Polish 
provinces, as an imperial ukase had com- 
manded the introduction of the Russian Jan- 
guage into the Catholic churches, and the trans- 
lation of the Catholic ritual into Russian. At 
Vilna, the deacon Piotroyitch burned the im- 
perial ukase in the presence of his congrega- 
tion; hethen made an allocution to his parish- 
ioners, warning them of the approaching dan- 
ger, and urging them to oppose any infringe- 
ment upon their sacred rights. After divine 
service, he was conducted home by an immense 
concourse of people, who had not proceeded 
far when they were attacked by a battalion 
of infantry and a squadron of Cossacks. About 
60 of the crowd were more or less seriously 
wounded, when the rest fled, and the soldiers, 
taking charge of the deacon, conducted him 
to prison. 

In May rebellion broke out in the Kirgheez 
steppe between the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral, 
and a body of 5,000 Russian troops was sent 
from Orenburg to the river Emba, and other 
positions in the Western Steppe. After several 
sanguinary engagements with the insurgents, 
order was at last restored. 

In order to give a new impulse to the de- 
velopment of the natural and industrial wealth 
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of the country, a grand industrial exhibition 
was inaugurated by the Ozar at St. Petersburg 
during the month of June. One of the impor- 
tant results of the exhibition was a conference 
of manufacturers and merchants from all parts 
of Russia, who held daily sessions during the 
time of the exhibition, at which many vital 
questions of Russian. trade, commerce, etc, 
were discussed by men of practical information. 

The relative positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Central Asia have of late attracted 
more than ordinary attention, the steady ad- 
vance of the former, and the consolidation of 
her power within the territory already ac- 
quired or made tributary, causing no little un- 
easiness at the court of St. James, A report 
made to the home government by the Earl of 
Mayo, with regard to the mission of Mr. For- 
syth to Yarkhand, contains the following signi- 
ficant passage : 

However willing we may be to accept the assur- 
ances made to Mr, Forsyth by the Government of St. 
Petersburg that no intention or desire existed on the 
part of Russia to extend her influence beyond the 
Oxus—at least for the present—it would be the height 
of political folly to close our eyes to the fact that she 
is making powerful and persistent efforts to strengthen 
her position within the limits she has, for the mo- 
ment, stt to her ambition. Some time in November 
last an expedition, supported by four guns, and vari- 
ously estimated at from 1,500 to 3,000 men, was dis- 
patched from wararaky aport on the Caspian, ninety 
ora hundred miles to the north of Derbend, to Balkan 
Bay, on the southeastern shore of that sea. The little 
foree landed without any opposition from the Toorko- 
man tribes in the neighborhood, and immediately set 
about the construction of a fort, as if in an enemy’s 
country. As a matter of fact, Kizisuar, or Kizisoo 
as the place is variously called, appears to be situated 
in a debatableland. The Persian Government, while 
admitting that its sway over the Toorkomans dwelling 
to the north of the Attruck is rather nominal than 
real, nevertheless insists that the entire tract of land 
lying between that river and the Balkan range is 
subject to its sovereignty, and that, consequently, the 
Russian fort is an encroachment upon Persian terri- 
tory. This position is denied by the Russian Goy- 
ernment. In the first place, it is stoutly denied that 
the establishment at Kizisuar iy any thing more than 
a commercial settlement—something, in short, after 
the manner of the factories established in olden times 
by the East India Company on the coasts and rivers 
of Hindostan. In order, however, to protect the 
peaceful traders against the attacks of Toorkoman 
marauders, it has been found necessary to throw up 
some banks of earth and mount a gun at each angle. 

The Russian Government intimated that the 
sole object of the expedition was simply to 
develop the trade with Central Asia, and afford 
security to caravans travelling to and from the 
Caspian Sea and the Oxus. This new route, 
it was said, had become indispensable, as the 
frequent revolts of the Kirgheez tribes had 
made the old lines of communication across 
the steppes from Orenburg to Khokan and 
trom Mingishiak to Khiva, impracticable. The 
only means of opening up this new country was 
by securing a safe basis on the shores of the Cas- 
plan Sea, and by encouraging traders to venture 
eross in firm reliance on the protection they 
would receive from the Russian factory. 

Aisne Panta ele . mn ie 
Great fears were entertained at Teheran that 
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the Caspian provinces of the Persian kingdom 
were in no little danger of being annexed to 
the Russian Empire, from which they were re- 
covered by Nadir Shah, in the middle of the 
last century. Prof. Hermann Vambéry, who 
is generally regarded in the literary world as 
one of the best authorities on all questions on 
Central Asia, published an interesting article 
on the subject in the periodical Unsere Zeit 
(Leipsic, November 15, 1870), in which he 
maintains that in such a.case the Caspian Sea 
would become politically as well as naturally a 
mare clausum, and Russian domination would 
extend in a direct, unbroken line from the Black 
Sea to the Hindoo-Koosh, from Anapa to Merve, 
which latter place is ouly five days’ march from 
Herat. The true purport of the expedition, he 
says, is obvious enough, Under the pretext of 
opening a new route from the Caspian to the 
Oxus, a line of fortified posts or caravanserais, 
as they will probably be called, will be estab- 
lished across the desert, with the result of 


curbing the Toorkoman population and bringing — 


it under the control of Russia. The Russians 
already possess a naval station in the Bay of 
Astrabad, in the southeast corner of the Cas- 
pian, at the mouth of the Goorgaun. 

The advances made by the Russians toward 
Kashgar were suspiciously watched by Jacoob- 
Bek, the present ruler of that couutry, who did 
not appear to be anxious to enter into friendly 
relations with the approaching invader, al- 
though he was aware that he must eventually 
share the fate of the Ameer of Bokhara. The 
latter, after applying to Russia for assistance 
against Sheer Ali of Afghanistan, was so in- 
timidated by the unexpected success of. the 
arms of his protectors, and, on the other hand, 
so dreaded a revolt of his own subjects, that 
he deemed it the best policy to surrender un- 
conditionally, The Russians did not hesitate to 
take hold of the administration of the country, 
and to make their vassal feel that he must in 
every respect obey the will of the Czar of 
Russia. The power of Russia in Toorkistan 
was more and more consolidated, and the con- 
dition of the country had materially improved, 
trade and commerce being in a flourishing 
condition, The revenue of the government 
amounted, in 1869, to 2,302,748 rubles; expen- 
diture, 1,148,737 rubles. A great many sub- 
stantial buildings had been erected by the 
Russians at Tashkend, the capital of the coun- 
try, new streets were laid ont according to the 
most approved plan, and many other improve- 
ments had been quietly introduced. As the 
Russians were tolerant toward the Mohamme- 
dans, the inhabitants of the city and country 
showed no aversion to their rule, which may 
be called an easy one, as the taxes have been 
much reduced, and are not levied arbitrarily: 
The Russians also opened at Tashkend a library 
comprising a great many manuscripts of im- 
portance for the history of Central Asia. Com- 
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merce was increasing rapidly, andthe culture 


of cotton was extending more and more. The 
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quantity of cotton exported from Central Asia 
in 1869 was eleven times as large as in 1858; 
nearly all the cotton raised in Toorkistan, Kho- 
Kand, Khiva, and Bokhara, is sold to Russian 
traders, who pay partly in cash, and the bal- 
ance in cotton or woollen goods. The quantity 
of cotton produced in 1869 reached 120,000,- 
000 pounds. The cotton raised in Toorkistan 
and Bokhara was generally of excellent quality 
and staple, but lost much of its intrinsic value 
by the want of proper cleaning, in the absence 
of the machinery used in other countries for 
thatpurpose. These machines were now being 
imported by the Russians. s 

A central Asiatic commercial and steamship 
company was formed in June, with a capital of 
2,400,000 rubles. The company was chartered 
on condition that they would furnish, within 


SALNAVE, Syrvary, late President of 
Hayti, born at Cape Haytien in 1832; executed, 
by order of court-martial, at Port-au-Prince, 
January 15, 1870. He entered the army as a 

common soldier, and gradually rose to the 
position of captain of Cavalry of the North, 
which position he retained after the establish- 
ment of the empire under Soulougue, although 
he held republican principles. When on the 
morning of December 22, 1858, Geffrard raised, 
in the name of the people, the standard of re- 
volt, and declared for a republic, the Imperial 
Guard were at once mustered to quell what 
was deemed a mad enterprise. Owing to the 
influence of Salnave the whole north rallied to 
the cause of Geffrard, and finally the empire 
was overthrown and a republic established. 
Geffrard, being a vain, ambitious man, used little 
discretion in rewarding those who espoused 
his cause, and, among others, conferred the 
position and title of major in the army upon 
Salnave, to whose bravery, energy, and per- 
sistency, he actually owed his high position. 
Soon there came another call for his services. 
Spain, having taken advantage of the civil war 
in this country, sent a strong force, and de- 
clared the annexation of the Dominican portion 
of the island, and reéstablished it once more as 
a colony. Salnave entered warmly into the 
conflict against the invaders, and to his efforts, 
more than any one person, was due the credit 
of their expulsion. Feeling aggrieved by the 
action of Président Geffrard in regard to 
General Oge Longuefosse, he commenced a 
revolutionary movement, which resulted in 
Geffrard flying from the country in March, 
1867, and Salnave being proclaimed President. 
The republic continued in a disturbed condi- 
tion, and in November, 1869, insurgents in 
the south proclaimed General Domingue Presi- 
dent, and those in the north General Saget. 
These movements resulted in the flight of Sal- 
nave, who, at the instigation of Provisional 
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three years, a sufficient number of steamers 
and barks to establish a regular weekly com- 
munication between the falls of the river 
Bigawat, near Khokand, and Kasalinsk, their 
steamers to be built in such a manner as to fit 
them for carrying armament, like the steamers 
on the Aral. 

In the German-French War, the Emperor 
Alexander strongly sympathized with Ger- 
many. The Russian Government also availed 
itself of the crippled condition of Frande, to 
demand, in a note, addressed to the other great 
powers of Europe, a modification of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856. The demand brought on a 
new complication, but the danger of another 
Eastern war was for the present averted by 
the convocation of a conference at London. (S¢e 
EAstern QUESTION.) 


S 


President Saget, was closely followed by com- ~ 
bined forces under General Benjamin, Secretary 
of War, General Cabral, and General Zamor, 
and after a vigorous pursuit was captured, 
brought to Port-au-Prince on the 15th of De- 
cember, and on the same day tried, condemned, 
and executed. He was a man of decided cour- 
age, and met his fate bravely. 

SAN DOMINGO, or the Dominican Repub- 
lic, a state of the West Indies, comprising the 
eastern portion of the Island of Hayti. Area, 
17,826 square miles; population, 136,500 (most- 
ly mulattoes and whites). President, in 1870, 
Buenaventura Baez. The revenue and expen- 
diture amount to about 2,000,000 piastres. The 
value of imports, in 1867, was estimated at 
$520,000; exports, $690,000. The principal 
articles of export were tobacco, guano, coffee, 
leather, wax, gold, silver, sugar, and logwood. 
Durig 1869, 91 vessels, of 14,199 tons, were 
cleared at Porto Plata. A national bank was 
chartered by the Baez government. The stock- 
holders are New-York capitalists, who bought 
up the bonds of the Dominican Republic at 
twenty cents on the dollar, and deposited them 
in the Treasury as security for the notes is- 
sued. 

The negotiations between the President of the 
United States and San Domingo, relative to 
the annexation of San Domingo to the United 
States, which were begun in 1869, were con- 
tinued in 1870. The Hon. Hamilton Fish, Sec- 
retary of State, in a letter to President Grant, 
dated January 16, 1871, gives the following de- 
tails of these negotiations: OnJune 2, 1869, Pre- 
sident Grant appointed Mr. Benjamin S. Hunt, of 
Philadelphia, a special agent to obtain trust- 
worthy information concerning the Dominican 
Republic. Mr. Hunt accepted the appointment, 
and was making preparations for his departure, 
when 'a serious illness compelled him to resign 
his appointment. On July 13th, General Bab- 
cock, who was employed in the executive office, 
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wasin the place of Mr. Hunt instructed to pro- 
ceed to San Domingo on the same mission, and 
sailed from New York about four days after re- 
ceiving his instructions. Upon his return to 
Washington, General Babcock made a verbal re- 
port favorable to the project of annexation. He 
was, therefore, directed to return to San Domin- 
go, in order to aid Mr. Raymond H. Perry, the 
commercial agent of the United States, to ne- 
gotiate for the annexation of the whole ter- 
ritory of the republic to the United States, 
and, as an alternative proposition, for a lease of 
the Peninsula and Bay of Samanato the United 
States, A treaty for the annexation of the ter- 
ritories of the republic and a convention for 
the lease of the Bay and Peninsula of Samana 
were accordingly concluded on November 29, 
1869. The terms of the treaty required that a 
popular vote should be taken upon the question 
of annexation. The yote was almost unani- 
mously affirmative. On May 31, 1870, President 
Grant transmitted to the Senate an additional 
article to the treaty of November 29th. The 
message was as follows: 


Exxcutive Mansion, May 81, 1870. 
To the Senate of the United States : 

I transmit to the Senate for consideration, with a 
view to its ratification, an additional article to the 
treaty of the 29th of November last for the annexation 
of the Dominican Republic to the United States, stipu- 
lating for an extension of the time for exchanging the 
ratifications thereof, signed in this city on the 14th 
inst. by the plenipotentaries of the parties. It was 
my intention to have also negotiated with the pleni- 
potentary of San Domingo amendments to the treaty 
of annexation to obviate objectionswhich may be urged 
against the treaty as it is now worded ; but, on reflec- 
tion, I deem it better to submit to the Senate the 
propriety of their amending the treaty as follows: 

irst, to epecity that the obligations of this Govern- 
ment shall not exceed the $1,500,000 stipulated in the 
treaty ; secondly, to determine the manner of appoint- 
ing the agents to receive and disburse the same ; third- 
ly, to determine the class of creditors who shall take 

recedence in the settlement of their claims; and 
finally, to insert such amendments as may suggest 
themselves to the minds of Senators to carry out in 
ash faith the conditions of the treaty submitted to the 

enate of the United States in January last, accord- 
ing to the spirit and intent of that treaty. From the 
most reliable information I can obtain, the sum speci- 
fied in the treaty will pay every ee claim against the 
republic of San Domingo, and leave a balance suf- 
ficient to carry on a territorial government until such 
time as new laws for providing a territorial revenue 
can be enacted and put in force, 

I feel an unusual anxiety for the ratification of this 
treaty, because I believe it will redound greatly to the 
glory of the two countries’ interest, to civilization, 
and to the extirpation of the institution of slavery, 
The doctrine promulgated by President Monroe has 
been adhered to by all political parties, and I now 
deem it proper to assert the equally important prin- 
ciple that hereafter no territory on this continent shall 
be regarded as subject to transfer to a European 
power, The government of San Domingo has 
voluntarily sought this annexation. It is a weak 
power, numbering probably less than 120,000 souls, 
and yet possessing one of the richest territories 
under the sun, capable of supporting a population of 
10,000,000 of people in luxury, The people of San 
Domingo are not capable of maintaining themselves 
in their present condition, and must look for outside 
support. They yearn for the protection of our free 
Institutions and laws, our progress and civilization. 
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Shall we refuse them? J have information, which I 
believe reliable, that a European power stands ready 
now to offer $2,000,000 for the possession of Samana 
Bay alone, if refused by us. ith what grace can we 
prevent a foreign power from attempting to secure 
the prize ? 

The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance to the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus transit 
of commerce, It possesses the richest soil, best and 
most capacious hitbors, most salubrious climate, and 
the most valuable products of the forest, mine, and 
soil, of any of the West-India Islands, Its possession 


by us will, in a few years, build up a coastwise com- - 


merce of immense magnitude, which will go far toward 
restoring to us our Tost merchant marine. It will 
give to us those articles which we consume so largely 
and do not produce, thus equalizing our exports and 
imports. In case of foreign war it will give us com- 
mand of all the islands reterred to, and thus prevent 
an enemy from ever again possessing himself of a 
rendezvous upon our very coast. t present our 
coast-trade between the States bordering on the At- 
lantic and those bordering on the Gulf of Mexico is 
cut in two by the Bahamas and the Antilles. Since we 
must, as it were, pass through foreign countries to 
get by sea from Georgia to the west coast of Florida, 
san Domingo, witha stable government under which 
her immense resourees can be i will give 
remunerative wages to tens of thousands of laborers 
not now upon the island. This labor will take advan- 
tage of every available means of transportation to 
abandon the adjacent islands and seek the blessings 
of freedom and its sequence, each inhabitant receiv- 
ing the reward of his own labor. Porto Rico and 
Cuba will have to abolish slavery as a measure of selt- 
preservation, to retain their laborers. San Domingo 
will become a large consumer of the products of 
Northern farms an manufactories. The cheap rate 
at which her citizens ean be furnished with food, tools, 
and machinery, will make it necessary that the con- 
tiguous islands should have the same advantages in 
order to compete in the production of sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, tropical fruits, ete. This will open to us a 
still wider market for our products. The production 
of our own supply of these articles will ent off more 
than $100,000,000 of our annual imports, besides 
largely ee sae 4 our exports. With such a picture 
it is easy to see how our large debt abroad is ulti- 
mately to be extinguished. With a balance of trade 
against us, including interest on bonds held by for- 
eigners and money spent by our citizens travelling 
in foreign lands, equal to the entire yield of the 
precious metals in this country, it is not so easy to 
see how this result is to be otherwise accomplished. 
The acquisition of San Domingo is an adherence 
to the Monroe doctrine, It is a measure of national 
pits it is asserting our just claim to ‘a control- 
ing influence over the great commercial traffic soon 
to flow from East to West by way of the Isthmus of 
Darien ; it isto build up our merchant marine; itis to 
furnish new markets for the products of our farms, 
shops, and manufactories ; itis tomake slavery insup- 
portable in Cuba and Porto Rico at once, and ultimate y 
so in Brazil; it is to settle the unha py condition of 
Cuba and end an exterminating ae: it is to pro- 
vide honest means of paying our honest debts with- 
out overtaxing the people ; it is tofwmish our citizens 
with the necessaries of every-day life at cheaper 
rates than ever before, and it is, in fine, a rapid stride 
toward that greatness which the intelligence, indus- 
try, and enterprise, of the citizens of the United States 
entitle this country to assume among nations. 
U.S. GRANT. 


The Senate of the United States did not agree 
with the views of General Grant on the annex- 
ation of San Domingo, and the treaty was re- 
jected on June 80th. Colonel Fabers was sent 
as bearer of the news, arrived at San Domingo 
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City on July 18th, and communicated it to 
President Baez, who immediately sent in a 
message to Congress, concluding with these 
words: “‘The measure will, nevertheless, suc- 
ceed in the end, for it is a necessity in the 
progress of humanity, whose unseen agent is 
Providence itself.’ Colonel Fabens returned 
to the United States, and, as Dominican min- 
ister to Washington, was clothed with ample 
power to renew negotiations with the Ameri- 
can Government for a treaty of annexation, 
and to propose such modifications of the old 
treaty as circumstances might demand, in order 
_ to meet within reasonable limits the objections 
of the opponents of the measure, Although 
the treaty, in its actual shape, had been reject- 
ed at Washington, the protectorate of the 
country by the United States was extended for 
one year from July, 1870. 

The condition of the island, during the year 
1870, was any thing but satisfactory. In Janu- 
ary, General Cabral, the leader of the revolu- 
tionists, issued a protest against the occupa- 
tion of Samana by the United States. Forty- 
five of the inhabitants of the capital, who sup- 
ported the protest, were banished from the 
country. In April, President Baez issued a 
decree outlawing Cabral, stating as the reason 
that Cabral was at Polo, at the head of insur- 
gents; that he did interfere with Salnave and 
his ministers and women and children, taking 
them in the Dominican territory, inhumanly 
butchering some of them, and, finally, selling 
Salnave to his enemies to be shot, for the sum 
of $5,000; that this was a crime against the 
laws of the country and the constitution, and 
an act of war against a nation with which the 
country was at peace. The decree wasas follows: 


ArtictE 1. Setior José Maria Cabral, formerly gen- 
eral of the armies of the Dominican Republic, and 
now acting as an officer or agent for carrying out the 
projects of Hayti against this republic, is by this 
manifesto declared an outlaw, and any person is 
authorized to seize and slay him. 

[The second article commands the executives of the 
different districts to publish and carry out article first. ] 
Given at San Domingo, April 9, 1870, in the twenty- 

ninth year of the independence, seventh of the 
restoration, and third of the regeneration. 
B. BAEZ, President, 

Cabral marched from San Juan, on his way 
to Azua, with 1,200 men, and General Oganda, 
with 600 more, had left Neyba to join him in 
this movement. An engagement took place 
with the government troops at Biajama, in 
which Cabral was successful, and took a num- 
ber of prisoners. He pursued the routed 
troops of Baez until they reached Llaya, a 
village three miles from Azua, where they 
were reénforced and made a stand; but Cabral 
again défeated them with great slaughter, put- 
ting them to complete rout. 

During the month of November, the proy- 
ince of Cibao rose in arms against the govern- 
ment. A junction having been effected with 
the other revolutionists, both armies were con- 
centrating their forces toward the southwest, 
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the insurgents having a force of 2,000 men, 
well armed and drilled. 

SEWAGE, Fitrration or Town.—The new 
Royal British Commission, appointed in 1868 
to inquire into the best means of preventing 
the pollution of rivers, took up the subject 
where the former commission had left it, that 
is, after the Thames, the Lea, and the Aire and 
Calder basins had been reported upon, and 
have now issued their report on the Mersey 
and Ripple basins. They come to the same 
conclusions as the former commission did in 
respect.of the irrigation of land with town 
sewage being the best means of preventing the 
pollution of rivers with it, as well as being the 
most profitable in application; but they state 
the case in a different way to that in which 
the former commission put it. They say that 
sewage may be sufficiently purified to be 
allowed to flow into any river or other water- 
course, from which it is not intended to take 
water for domestic use, by filtration through 
sand or porous soil, as distinguished from the 
view that some persons take of irrigation, 
which is, that the sewage is purified by run- 
ning over the surface of the land in a thin 
sheet, parting with some of its manurial ele- 
ments to the plants, and storing the remainder 
in the top soil for the use of the next crop, or 
rather for the use of the crop first sown after 
reploughing the land; whereas the present com- 
missioners say that it is the filtration through 
a sufficient thickness of sand or porous soil 
that constitutes the efficiency of this method 
of utilizing sewage; and that, therefore, its 
purification is insured by passing it through 
constructed filter-beds equally well as by pass- 
ing it through the natural.soil of the land. 
This they have ascertained by experiments 
with several kinds of soil, with sand, and with 
sand mixed with coarsely-powdered chalk. 
The difference between filtration through con- 
structed filter-beds and through the soil of the 
land is one not of efficiency of purification, but 
of the profitable application of the sewage, the 
former method being unremunerative, while 
the latter is remunerative. But it is con- 
solatory to know that, in places where land 
cannot be had for irrigation, the sewage may 
yet be sufficiently purified to be allowed to 
flow into rivers, although the value of the solid 
part of the sewage which is retained may not 
be of much value. The value of it will evident- 
ly depend on the quickness with which it can 
be extracted in respect of the length of the 
time elapsing from its entry into the sewers to 
its extraction at the outfall. Where the gradi- 
ents are considerable, and the mean distance 
of the outfall from the town is not very great, 
it may be arrested in a fresh state; and, mixed 
with street sweepings and other town refuse, 
may become of considerable value; while, 
where the gradients are slight, and the outfall 
at a greater mean distance from the town, it 
may become so far decomposed in its transit 
as to be of no value as a manure. 
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The commissioners estimate that, for a town 
where water-closets are in general use (there- 
fore requiring a larger area than would be re- 
quired where they are not so numerous), five 
acres of filtering surface, and a depth of ma- 
terial of six feet, are sufficient for a population 
of 10,000. According to their experiments, 
something of this depends upon the nature of 
the soil or other material used for the filter- 
bed, the qualities of various soils for this pur- 
pose differing; for while soil procured from 
Dursley, in Gloucestershire, purified sewage at 
the rate of 9.9 gallons per cubic yard per day, 
soil from Hambrook, near Bristol, did not satis- 
factorily purify more than 4.4 gallons per day 
per cubic yard. Again, soil from Beddington 
purified sewage of the same strength at the 
rate of 7.6 gallons per day, while that from 
Barking did not purify it at a greater rate than 
3.8 gallons, or peat from Leyland Moss, near 
Preston, at a greater rate than 4 gallons per 
day per cubic yard of material. 

Considering that “filtration” has already 
often been employed to purify sewage, and 
has always hitherto failed, it is rather start- 
ling to see it so confidently recommended, un- 
til we remember that both the methods of 
filtration that have failed for sewage also failed 
for water many years ago; that is to say, the 
horizontal method and the upward method, 
while, as soon as the late Mr. James Simpson 
rearranged the filter-beds of the Chelsea Water- 
works at Thames Bank many years ago, and 
made the water to descend instead of ascend 
through the filtering medium, the question was 
then and thereafter settled as to whether water 
should be filtered upward or downward. And 
so the commissioners condemn the system of 
upward filtration now in practice at Ealing, and 
give the reason why downward filtration is so 
effective in purifying sewage. The system at 
Ealing is to force the sewage upward through 
a filtering medium constantly, thereby effect- 
ing no proper purification at all; but by mak- 
ing the sewage to descend for six or twelve 
hours through one bed, then shutting it off 
from that bed, or compartment, and turning it 
on to another for a like space of time, and so 
alternately, the descent of the sewage through 
the interstices of the material on either bed 
is followed by atmospheric air; the air, that 
is to say, that occupied these interstices be- 
fore the sewage began to descend, and has 
been used up in oxidizing and transforming, 
and therefore purifying, the former quantum 
of sewage, is replenished after the descent 
of each quantum of sewage through each bed, 
and so by continual periodical renewals of the 
proper atration of the filtering medium it. be- 
comes a constant purifier of the sewage; for, 
although this method of filtration in the case 
of water has mostly been called a mechanical 
one only, yet, in the case of sewage filtration, 
the same method is said by the commissioners 
to be both mechanical and chemical, 

In order that there should be no ambiguity 
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about what they recommend, and its attain- 
ment, they give a standard of impurity beyond 
which they think the water of sewage ought 
not be admitted into rivers or other water- 
courses. They suggest that the following 
liquids be deemed polluting and inadmissible 
into any stream: 

Any liquid containing, in suspension, more than 3 
parts by weight of dry mineral matter, or 1 part. by 
weight of dry organic matter in 100,000 parts by. 
weight of the liquid. Laas 

Any liquid containing, in solution, more than 2 parts 
by weight of organic carbon, or .8 part by weight of 
organie nitrogen, in 100,000 parts by weight. é 

Any liquid which shall exhibit by daylight a dis- 
tinct color when a stratum of it, 1 inch deep, is 
placed in a white porcelain or earthen-ware vessel. ~ 

So far the standard is applicable to any 
town. But the commissioners having before 
them the question primarily of the pollution 
of the rivers Mersey and Ribble, which tra- 
verse the manufacturing part of the county of 
Laneaster, found it necessary for that district 


to prohibit—suggest, rather, that they should 


be prohibited—many kinds of pollution pecu- 
liar to the manufactures of those parts, e. g.: 

Any liquid which contains, in solution, in 100,000 
parts by weight, more than 2 parts by weight of any 
metal except calcium, magnesium, potassium, and 
sodium. 

Any liquid which contains, whether in solution or 
suspension, in chemical combination or otherwise, 
more than .5 part by weight of arsenic. 

Any liquid which, after acidification with sulphu- 
ric acid, contains, in 100,000 parts by weight, more 
than 1 part by weight of free chlorine. 

Any liquid which contains, in 100,000 parts by 
weight, more than 1 part by weight of sulphur, in 
the condition either of sulphuretted hydrogen or of'a 
soluble sulphuret. 

Any liquid possessing an acidity greater than that 
which is produced by adding 2 parts by weight of 
real muriatic acid to 1,000 parts by weight of distilJed. 
water. 

Any liquid possessing an alkalinity greater than 
that produced by adding 1 part by weight of dry 
caustic soda to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 
water. ; 

Manchester being within the water-shed. of 
the river-basin inquired into by the commis- 
sion, it became necessary for them to institute 
an inquiry into the merits of the privy and 
ash-pit system, as against the water-closet 
system, especially as that city is the great 
stronghold of this first-named system. 

Agreeing with every other impartial inquiry 
into this subject, the present commission con- 
demn it. They illustrate the case in a remark- 
able way. They suppose all dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, etc., to be removed, and only the 
privies left—nearly 60,000 of them in Man- 
chester and Salford—rows and streets, and 
crowds of them—scattered about almost as 
thickly in places as the heaps of manure upon 
afield that has just received a dressing from 
the dung-cart—each heap here, however, no 
mere barrow-load once a year, but a constant 
collection and continual soakage of filth, which 
has for years been polluting every corner to 
which air or water could have access. Is this 
the site on which to build a healthy town? 


a 
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Would it not be the first desire of every sen- 
sible man to sweep this filth away, to drain 
and aérate, and, if possible, to sweeten this land 


before a single dwelling-house should be built ? 


On the great question of establishing a River 
Conservancy Board, the present commissioners 
agree with the recommendations of the former 
commission, to the effect that it is highly de- 
sirable that such a Board should be established 
for every river-basin ; as there exist at present 
no local bodies competent to deal with ques- 
tions connected with efficient river conservan- 
cy, capable of detecting pollutions and enfor- 
cing remedies, it will be necessary to call into 
action an authority possessing greater capaci- 
ties and powers than those of the existing cor- 
porate bodies or local boards. The duties of 
this authority would be of two distinct kinds; 
the one would be those of a river police, em- 
ployed in the detection of offences, and in ob- 
taining the conviction of offenders; the other 
would include the investigation of, and decision 
apon, various works connected with rivers, 
proposed by either towns or individuals, such 
as schemes for water-supply, and for the defe- 
cation, filtration, or utilization of sewage and 
other. polluting matters, while local boards 


- could obtain information on these points only 


from persons capable of investigating them. 

SEYMOUR, Admiral Sir Grorar Francis, 
G. C. B., G. C. H., the oldest but one of the 
admirals of the fleet in the British Navy, born 
in 1787; died in London, January 21, 1870. 
He was the eldest son of the late Admiral Lord 
Huch Seymour, and grandson of the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford. He entered the navy early, 
and was severely wounded on board the Nor- 
thumberland, in the battle of St. Domingo, 
before he had reached the age of twenty. 
In 1809 he commanded the Pallas frigate, 
which took part in the Walcheren expedition, 
serving on that and other ships until the con- 
clusion of the war in 1814; was Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Lords in 1820, and Mas- 
ter of the Robes to William IV. in 1830. Sub- 
sequently he was a Lord of the Admiralty, 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, on the 
North-American and West-Indian stations, and 
at Portsmouth, and Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. He was made Admiral of the Fleet, 
November 20, 1866. 

SIMMS, Wui1am Girmorr, an American 
poet and novelist, born in Charleston, 8. C., 
April 17, 1806; died there, June 11, 1870. 
Owing to the limited circumstances of his fam- 
ily, his early education was meagre, but his 
great fondness for reading made up in some 
measure for this deficiency, and before reaching 
his tenth year he commenced writing poetry. 
For several years he was employed as clerk in 
a drug and chemical house in Charleston, and 
his first aspirations were for the medical pro- 
fession; but, abandoning this idea, he left his 
position at the age of eighteen, and entered on 
the study of law. His literary tastes, how- 
ever, soon drew him from his profession, and 
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in 1828 he became editor and part proprietor 
of the Charleston City Gazette, a political pa- 
per in favor of the Union during the period 
of the nullification excitement. The Gazette 
failed, involving the proprietors in heavy pecu- 
niary losses, and Simms, becoming disheart- 
ened, forsook journalism, and devoted himself 
to more direct literary pursuits. Previous to 
this time he had published two volumes of 
poems, and also several fugitive pieces of much - 
merit. In 1833 appeared his “ Atalantis, a 
Story of the Sea,” and his first prose tale, 
‘“‘Martin Faber, the Story of the Criminal ;” 
the latter, by its success, paving his way to 
fame and fortune. His writings embraced a 
wide range, and he seemed equally at home in 
the several departments of poetry, romance, 
history, biography, and miscellaneous litera- 
ture. Among his poetical works not mentioned 
above are, ‘Southern Passages and Pictures” 
(1839); ‘* Donna Anna” (1848); ‘ Grouped 
Thoughts “and Scattered Fancies ” (1845); 
“‘ Lays of the Palmetto’ (1848) ; two volumes 
comprising a series of ballads (1854); and 
“ Areytos, or Songs and Ballads of the South” 
(1860). In dramas, ‘‘ Norman Maurice, or the 
Man of the People,” and ‘ Michael Bonham, 
or the Fall of Alarus.”? As a writer of prose 
romances, however, he was most widely 
known, and many of his best productions were 
drawn from either general or local American 
history. He wasthe author of over thirty noy- 
els, most of them very popular. <As a novelist 
he excelled in depicting the scenes of real life, 
and especially life in the South. No Amer- 
ican novelist has excelled him in thus holding 
the mirror up to Nature. To the departments 
of history and biography he contributed a 
“History of South Carolina;” ‘South Car- 
olina in the Revolution ” (1854); various arti- 
cles on the ‘‘ Civil Warfare of the South;” 
Lives of Bayard, Captain John Smith, Gen- 
eral Marion, General Greene, and others— 
also the biographies of statesmen, soldiers, and 
authors of South Carolina, in the New Amert- 
oan Oyctopampra. His contributions to mag- 
azines and periodicals were numerous. He 
also took part in politics, and served one term 
in the Legislature of his native State. During 
the late war he wrote many humorous stories, 
and a novel, entitled ‘‘ Paddy McGann, or the 
Demon of the Stump.” Mr. Simms wasa man 
of ‘genial nature, and refined and courteous in 
his manners. 
SOULE, Prmrre, a political leader and di- 
plomatist, born about 1800, at Castillon, in the 
Pyrenees, Southern France; died at New 
Orleans, La., March 16, 1870. He was the son 
of a lieutenant-general in the republican army 
of France, and, being destined for the Church, 
was sent in 1816 to the Jesuits’ College at Tou- 
louse, but subsequently abandoning his theo- 
logical studies he went. to Bordeaux, to com- 
plete his education. Here he took part in a con- 
spiracy against the Bourbons, and, the plot being 
discovered, he was compelled to fly for refuge to 
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a little village of Navarre, where he remained 
for more than ayear, following the occupation of 
ashepherd, Finally, he was permitted to return, 
and, in conjunction with Bartholemy and Me- 
ry, he established a paper in Paris, entitled 
Le Nain, advocating liberal republican senti- 
ments. This soon brought him under the eye 
of the authorities, and he was put on his trial. 
His advocate appealed to the clemency of the 
court in behalf of the prisoner on the score of 
his youth, but this line of defence did not suit 
the prisoner, who rose from his seat and ad- 
dressed the court, defending his opinions and 
conduct. His eloquence, however, did not 
save him; he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
10,000 franes and be imprisoned in St. Pélagie, 
whence he succeeded in making his escape 
to England. Disappointed in his expectations, 
he returned to France. At Havre he met a 
friend, a captain in the French Navy, who ad- 
vised him to seek an asylum in America, and 
offered him a passage to Santo Domingo. He 
accepted the proposition, and arrived at Port- 
au-Prince in September, 1825. From this place 
he took passage to Baltimore, and finally reached 
New Orleans in the fall of 1825. Haying de- 
termined to make the law his profession, he 
first applied himself assiduously to the study of 
English, and passed his examination for the 
bar in that language, and was admitted, In 
1847 he was elected a Senator in Congress, and 
was reélected in 1849 for the term of six years. 
He took a prominent part in the debate on the 
Compromise measures of 1850, and offered an 
important amendment to the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, which, howéver, was 
not adopted. Upon the accession of Mr. 
Pierce to the presidency in 1853, he was ap- 
appointed minister to Spain. Soon after his 
arrival in that country, he became involved in 
a quarrel with M, Turgot, the French ambas- 
sador, and severely wounded him in a duel. 
Mr. Soulé, while minister to Spain, met Mr. 
Buchanan, then minister to England, and Mr, 
Mason, minister to France, at Ostend, in Octo- 
ber, 1854, to deliberate on the subject of the 
acquisition of Cuba by the United States, The 
result of this meeting was the famous “ Os- 
tend Manifesto.” In 1855 he returned to the 
United States, and took but little part in pub- 
lic affairs until the secession of Louisiana, 
when he earnestly opposed the ordinance, Af. 
ter its passage, however, he sympathized with 
the people of Louisiana, but did not take up 
arms. In the summer of 1861 he visited Eu- 
rope, and acted as the diplomatic agent of the 
Confederates, at the time of the capture of 
Mason and Slidell. He returned soon after to 
New Orleans, where he remained. When it 
was captured by Farragut, and when General 
Butler found it necessary, in 1862, to imprison 
Mayor Monroe in order to place the city ful- 
ly under the control of the Union authorities, 
and at the same time Soulé, who had been 
Monroe’s adviser, was arrested for disloyalty 
to the Government, but finally released on con- 
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dition that he would leave the country and not 


return until the suppression of the hostilities, 


he went abroad, and remained in England and 
France until a few months previous to his 
death, when he returned to New Orleans. In 
person Mr. Soulé was of medium height, good 
figure, and dark complexion. He was highly 
accomplished, being one of the best educated 
men in the South, and was a man of the most 
polished manners. His French accent was plain- 
ly apparent in his conversation, although he had 
a perfect command of the English language. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The Legislature, 
which was in session at the beginning of the 
year, continued its sittings until the 1st of 
March, during which time much important 
legislation was accomplished. General acts 
were passed regulating the formation of corpo- 
rations, and providing for the organization of 
religious, charitable, and educational associa- 
tions; also acts to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption ; to carry into effect the provisions of 
the constitution in relation to the rights of mar: 
ried women; to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free common schools; to provide for a 
sinking fund, and the management of the same ; 
and an act to incorporate the Wilmington and 
South Carolina Railroad Company. The Le- 
gislature, at a former session, had divided the 
various counties (formerly districts) of the State 
into townships, and provided for their organiza- 
tion and government in imitation of the system 
in New England. This measure in practice was 
found to be inconvenient and expensive, owing 
to the sparseness of the population, without any 
countervailing advantages. The township sys- 
tem was, accordingly, abolished at this session 
of the Legislature. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the commission appointed 
to arrange and simplify the practice and pro- 
cedure in the courts of the State, the Legisla- 
ture adopted the New-York code of procedure 
without any material change. A very strin- 
gent law was passed against discrimination on 
account of color, the scope of which is indi- 
cated in the first section, as follows: 


It shall not be lawful for common carriers, or any 
party engaged in any business, calling, or pursuit, for 
the carrying on of which a license or charter is re- 
quired by any law, municipal, State, or Federal, or by 
any public rule or regulation, to discriminate between 


Persons on account of race, color, or previous con- — 


dition, who shall make lawful application for the 
benefit of such business, calling, or pursuit. 


Any common carrier under any public li- 
cense, or any conductor or manager of a theatre 
or other licensed place of amusement, who 
shall offend against this act, is liable, on con- 
viction, to a fine of $1,000, and also to con- 
finement at hard labor in the penitentiary. 
Any one, not being a principal offender, who 
may aid and abet another in committing an 
offence against this act, shall be punished with 
imprisonment at hard labor for five years in 
the penitentiary. For the purpose of render- 
ing more certain the conviction of any person 
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charged with an offence under this act, it is 
provided that | 


Eat) Gal eae trial for violating any provision of this act, 


when it shall be charged that any person has been re- 
fused or denied admission to, or due accommodation 
in, any of the places in this act mentioned, on ac- 
count of the race, color, or previous condition of the 


~ .appliant, and such applicant is a colored or black per- 


son, the burden shall be on the defendant or party or 
parties so having refused or denied such admission or 
accommodation, to show that the same was not done 


' in violation of this act. 


An important act passed at this session, regu- 
lating the holding of elections, provides for 
general elections. biennially, to be held on the 
third Wednesday in October. The commission- 
ers of election for each county are appointed 
by the Governor, who appoint three managers 
of election for each precinct of the county. 
The polls are to be kept open from six a. M. to 
six P. M. on the day of election; ‘and all bar- 
rooms, saloons, and other places for the sale of 
liquors by retail,” are to be closed on that day, 
and remain closed until six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. On the Tuesday following the 
election, the commissioners meet at the county- 
seat, and proceed to make a canvass of the 
votes cast, which they must. complete within 
ten days. They then transmit a statement of 
the result to the Board of State Canvassers, 
which consists of the Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller-General, Attorney-General, State Au- 
ditor and Treasurer, and Adjutant and In- 
spector General. This body is required to meet 
on or before the 15th day of December fol- 
lowing, to aseertain the results of the election. 
A vacancy haying occurred in the office of 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State, by the resignation of Judge Hoge, who 
had been elected te Congress, an exciting 
canyass ensued, in which the chief contest- 
ants were J. J. Wright, Senator from Beau- 
fort County, and W. J. Whipper, representa- 
tive from Beaufort, both colored, and both 
originally from the North. The election took 
place on the ist of February, in joint. as- 
sembly of the two Houses of the Legislature, 
when Mr. Wright was elected by a vote of 72 
to 57 for Whipper. The term for which Mr. 
Wright was elected expired on the 31st of 
July, 1870. 

The new Legislature chosen at the October 
election convened on the 22d of November, 
and was in session at the close of the year. 
Thomas J. Robertson, Republican, was re- 
elected United States Senator. No other very 
important business had been transacted at the 
close of the year, except the impeachment 
of T. O. P. Vernon, Judge of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit. He was charged with drunk- 
enness, and the issuing of writs purporting to 
be writs of habeas corpus in. blank, and: not 
addressed to any officer, or containing the 
name of any person, without any petition 
haying been presented to him praying for the 
same, which writs were afterward used by 
other parties to serve their own purposes. 


Prior to the time of his trial before the Senate, 
Judge Vernon resigned. 

The political campaign of this year was one 
of the most exciting that has occurred in the 
State since the close of the war, and was made 
noteworthy by the formation of a new party, 
or rather the reorganization of the Democratic 
party. This new party, called the Union 
Reform party, and composed chiefly of Demo- 
crats with very few Republicans, held its first 
convention at Charleston, on the 16th of June, 
for the adoption of a platform of principles 
and the nomination of candidates. Twenty- 
two of the thirty-one counties of the State 
were represented by delegates, among whom 
were a few colored citizens. The nominations 
of the convention were: for Governor, Judge 
R. B. Carpenter, and for Lieutenant-Governor, 
General M. C. Butler, the former having been an 
officer in the Federal army, the latter an officer 
in the Confederate army, and still subject to 
political disabilities. The platform adopted was 
as follows: 

This convention, representing citizens of South 
Carolina irrespective of party, assembled to organize 
the good people of the State in an effort to reform the 
present incompetent, extravagant, prejudiced, and 
corrupt administration of the State government, and 
to establish instead thereof just and equal laws, or- 
der, and harmony, economy in public expenditures, 
a strict accountability of office-holders, and the elec- 
tion to office only of men of known honesty and in- 
tegrity, doth declare and announce the following prin- 
ciples upon which men of all parties may unite for 
the purposes aforesaid : 

1. The fifteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States having been by the proper au- 
thoritjes proclaimed ratified by the requisite number 
of States, and having been received and acquiesced, 
in as law in all the States of the Union, ought to be 
fairly administered and faithfully obeyed as funda- 
mental law. 

2. The vast changes in our system of government, 
wrought by the international war between the two 
sections of the States, and following in its train, are 
so far incorporated into the constitutions and laws of 
the States, and of the United States, as to require that 
they be regarded as accomplished facts, having the 
force and obligation of law. 

3. This solemn and complete recognition of the 
existing laws brings the people of South Carolina 
into entire harmony upon all questions of civil and 
political right, and should unite all honest men in an 
earnest and determined effort to establish a just, 
equal, and faithful administration of the government, 
in the interest of no class or clique, but for the bene- 
fit of a united people. 


Subsequently, on the 6th of July, an address 
was issued to the people of the State by the 
“State Executive Committee of the Reform 
party,” deprecating any hostility between la- 
bor and capital, arraigning the party in power 
in the State for their extravagant expenditures, 
and announcing that ‘‘the absolute and sharp 
antagonism between the races must be so far 
overcome as to enable the good people of 
both to combine for the purposes of both.” 

‘The platform of this party,” continues the 
address— 

‘while it is historically true, buries the issues of 
the past, and deals fairly, faithfully and wisely with 


the vital, practical questions of the living present. It 
presents:the only possible basis of union to the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, and holds out to them, for the 
first time, the olive-branch of peace. It proposes a 
fair trial, and in the only form in which a fair trial 
may be had, of the experiment of universal suffrage, 
under the most difficult of all cireumstances, If ac- 
cepted by the people, the experiment will have 
proved the triumphant success of a great principle, 
and we will have demonstrated our capacity to emanci- 
pate ourselves from the thraldom of prejudice, igno- 
rance and corruption, and to exercise wisely and well 
that great privilege of the freeman—self-government, 
But, if rejected, ours is a sure progress of ruin and 
decay, of vice and corruption, and in the end almost 
inevitably a violent and bloody solution of the great 
problem, which we had not the wisdom and the vir- 
tue to determine upon just, liberal and enlightened 
principles. May Almighty God, who rules and goy- 
erns the affairs of nations as of men, guide you to 
right conclusions on these momentous issues ! ”” 


On the 26th of July the Convention of the 
Republican party assembled at Columbia, and 
nominated R. K. Scott for Governor, and A. 
J. Ransier (colored) for Lieutenant-Governor, 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Republicans of South Carolina 
in convention assembled, in a spirit of amity and 
peace toward their opponents, and of justice to them- 
selves, make the following declaration of principle 
and policy: 

1. That, as citizens of the nation representing the 
Republican sentiment of a proud and honored Com- 
monwealth, we regard with sincere satisfaction the 
fidelity evinced by President Grant to the Republican 
party, and we pledge our cordial support to the meas- 
ures inaugurated by him to insure conciliation, econ- 
omy, and justice at home, and command considera- 
tion and respect abroad. 

2. That we cordially indorse the administration of 
Governor Scott, as wise, economical, and honest, and 
that it deserves, as it has received, the hearty ap- 
proyal of the loyal people of South Carolina. , 

8. That we insist on a continuance ‘of strict and 
close economy in all departments of our government, 
inorder to maintain the happy financial condition 
which our State has attained under Republican rule, 

4. That we hail with gratitude the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, as the crowning act of American civil 
emancipation, and that, inthe exercise of the sacred 
right of the elective franchise which it proclaims and 
perpetuates, we will elevate to public office only 
eapable and honest Republicans, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition, 

5. ‘That we hereby pledge the Republican party of 
South Carolina to afirm, fearless, and unfaltering sup- 
port of the Civil Rights Bill, and shall demand the 
striet enforcement of the principles that it enunciates, 
as just and practical assertions of the civil equality 
of all American citizens, 

6. That we appeal to the national Congress to open 
to settlement and preémption the forty-eight mill- 
tons of acres of public lands in the Southern States, 
and to provide by a suitable law for the purchase, 
through the General Land-Office or otherwise, of lands 
in this State, to be sold to the landless, under the 
po seicns of the homestead law of the United 
States. 

7. Congratulating ourselyes upon the return of 
peace, the representation of our beloved State in the 
national councils, and the comparative quiet that 
prevails in our midst, relying upon Divine Provi- 
dence for wisdom in council and efficiency in our ac- 
tions, with malice toward none and charity to all, we 
pledge our earnest and best efforts to the success of 
the Republican party in South Carolina, and enter 
upon the campaign of 1870, confident of Victory, with 
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the noble words, ‘Equality before the law, free 
speech, a free press, a free ballot, and free schools,” 
emblazoned upon our banners, pal aus 
After an exciting political contest, the elec- 
tion was held on the 19th of October, and re- 
sulted in the success of the Republican candi- 
dates. Governor Scott was elected by a ma- 
jority of 33,534 in a total vote of 136,608; and 
A.J. Ransier was chosen Lieutenant-Goyernor 
by a majority of 31,637. eat 
The Legislature chosen is largely Republican 
in both branches. Referring to this election, 
and the heated political contest that preceded 
it, Governor Scott, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, says: 251 A004 
I am conscious that I have been reélected by a 
large majority of the citizens of this State, a majority 
so large as to secure my administration against any 
opposition of practical consequence, and I trust that 
my conduct in the future, as in the past, will show 
how thoroughly I recognize the confidence which has 
been vouchsafed to me; but I cannot refuse to recog- 
nize the fact that a large body of those in whose 
hands the wealth, the influence, and the education of 
the State, have in former times been entirely placed, 
and in whose hands to a very considerable extent they 
are still placed, have been opposed to the party of 
which I am the chosen representative, and are to-day 
apprehensive of the results of my administration. 


The funded debt of the State on the 31st of 
October, 1870, was $7,665,908.98, while the as- 
sets held by the State on that date amounted 
to $2,290,700, 

The report of the Commissioners of the Peni- 
tentiary represents the affairs of that institution 
to be ina favorable condition. The whole num- 
ber of inmates during the year was 575, of whom 
23 were discharged by expiration of sentence, 
205 pardoned, 24 died, 6 escaped, and one be- 
came insane, leaying in confinement, at the 
close of the year, 8316—309 males and 7 fe- 
males. The large number pardoned consisted 
chiefly of those whose terms were about to ex- 
pire, and who were recommended for their good 
behavior by the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent reports the effect of this leniency to 
be most salutary in promoting good behavior 
among the convicts, and enabling him from day 
to day to designate larger numbers of the con- 
victs for work as laborers, teamsters, and me- 
chanics, without the presence of a guard outside 
the enclosure of the prison; ‘¢and not one has 
betrayed the confidence thus reposed in him,” 

The number of patients in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at the beginning of the year was 232, to 
which were added 90, making a total of 8322 un- 
der treatment during the year. Of this num- 
ber 80 were discharged cured, 16 removed, 
31 died, and 4 escaped, leaving in the institu- 
tion at the close of the year 244112 males 
and 132 females. The Board of Regents of 
this institution recommend that ‘the benefici- 
aries should be maintained by the State 
instead of the several counties,” and “the ex- 
tension of the present new building, so as to 
enable us to abandon the inferior quarters 
used for patients.” For the latter purpose an 
appropriation of $40,000 is asked. 
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The vast amount of railroad property in the 
State, that has claimed exemption from taxa- 
tion, has attracted the attention of the admin- 
istration, and has been brought to the notice 
of the Legislature. The value’ of the property 
in the hands of these corporations claiming en- 
tire exemption from taxation, either State or 
municipal, is estimated in round numbers at ten 
million dollars; and it is stated that at the 
present rate of State taxation, if these corpora- 
tions paid their share of taxes, those who now 
pay taxes to the State would be relieved of the 
burden of taxation to the extent of $50,000 
annually, and that the tax-payers in the various 
counties through which these roads pass would 
be relieved of a proportionate burden. In his 
report to the General Assembly of 1869, the 
Auditor, in reference to this question, said, 
‘* Unless the General Assembly decides other- 
wise, I will feel compelled to insist upon the 
assessment of the property of such corpora- 
tions and the collection of the taxes levied 
thereon in accordance with what I believe to 
be the plain law of the case.” Upon _notifi- 
cation, the Cheraw & Darlington and North- 
eastern Railroad Companies made the return 
as required by law, but under protest as to 
their liability to taxation. The South Caro- 
lina Railroad Company, having neglected to 
make any return, the value of the road and its 
appurtenances was fixed by the State Railroad 
Board of Equalization, and the treasurers of the 
counties through which the roads pass were 
instructed to proceed with the collection of 
the taxes levied. These corporations, with a 
view to avoid the taxes thus levied, procured 
suits to be brought against themselves in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, in order to 
obtain the injunction of that court against the 
tax-officers of the State. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral has appeared for the State in all these 
suits, and has filed answers, setting forth the 
right of the State to impose the taxes in ques- 
tion. The cases were pending at the close of 
the year, 

The subject of immigration has attracted 
much attention throughout the State during 
the year. In response to a call issued by the 
South Carolina Institute for ‘delegations from 
the various County Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal and Immigration Societies throughout the 
State, to assemble in Charleston on the first 
Tuesday in May next. (8d), to take into con- 
sideration the questions of labor and immigra- 
tion, and means for further development of 
the agricultural interests of the State,” dele- 
gations from the South Carolina Institute, the 
South Carolina Railroad Company, the various 
county societies of the State, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade, and German So- 
ciety of Charleston, and from various North 
Carolina and Georgia societies, assembled at 
the time and place indicated in the call, The 
convention thus composed remained in session 
during three days. The president of the South 
Carolina Institute, in calling the convention to 
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order, referred to the necessity of immigration 
to develop the resources and build up the 
wealth and prosperity of the State, and to the 
decrease in the colored population of the State, 
as shown by the State census of 1869. In con- 
cluding his remarks, he stated the purposes of 
the convention, and the practical problem de- 
manding solution from them. 

The Committee on Immigration, in their re- » 
port presented on thesecond day, recommended , 
the following practical measures : 

_1. The establishment of direct steam communica- 
tion with Europe. 

_ 2. The establishment of rates of railway transporta- 
tion for immigrants from Charleston to the extreme 
Northwest. 

3. The formation in this city, and at principal 
points along this proposed route of immigration 
travel, of societies on the plan of the German Society 
of South Carolina, now in existence here. 

4, The formation, in all the healthy counties of this 
and other Southern States, of ‘* County Land and Im- 
migration Societies,’ having for their object the 
settlement of immigrants upon free farms, embodying 
the joint-stock principle of Dr. E. B. Turnipseed. 

5. The establishment in Charleston, upon the 
broadest and most liberal basis, of a Board of Im- 
migration, 

6. The encouragement of publications and of the 
widest discussions upon immigrants and immigration, 
to the end that our people, of all classes and occupa- 
tions, may be fully informed as to the immense gain 
to the whole country and to all private interests of a 
large, increasing, industrious, and respectable popu- 
lation. 

7, The encouragement of immigration from North- 
ern States to this State. 


The report of the delegates from the Ger- 
man Society recommended the establishment 
of direct communication, “by means of good 
steamers commanded by officers speaking the 
German language,” between some German 
port. with which there is at present no such 
communication and some Southern port. 
‘The present condition of our country,” con- 
tinues the report, ‘‘renders it absolutely im- 
possible for immigrants to be induced to come 
to this or any other Southern State as laborers. 
The price of labor is much too low. We can- 
not contend in this respect with the Northern 
and Western States, where farm laborers of 
the best class are paid as high as from fifteen 
to thirty dollars per month, besides being 
found. Moreover, it would be impossible for 
them to exist on the fare and in the manner in 
which our plantation laborers are sustained.” 
The subject of Chinese labor occupied a con- 
siderable share of the attention of the conven- 
tion, and was referred to a special committee, 
who reported that ‘the introduction of Chinese 
labor would be of great benefit to a large por- 
tion of South Carolina. In the lower part of 
the State and on the islands, where rice and 
long cotton are cultivated, and where it is 
supposed white labor cannot be permanently 
or profitably employed, it would seem to be a 
great acquisition. The Chinaman is reported 
to enjoy almost perfect health on the low river 
lands in the most unhealthy regions of the 
South and Southwest.” The cheapness of 
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expense of not more than $125 per head, the 
whole or a greater part of which will be re- 
funded by the laborer. Their labor can be 
contracted for, for five years, at the rate of 
fifty cents per day. 

At this convention the subject of direct trade 
with Europe was discussed, and the committee, 
to whom this topic had been referred, recom- 
mended “the establishment of a permanent 
line of freight and immigrant steamers to a 
port in Europe, in shares of $25 each.” As a 
further means of improving the resources and 
increasing the wealth of the State, the develop- 
ment of manufactures was recommended to the 
convention. It was contended that the staple 
production, cotton, should be utilized at home, 
and not be transported abroad at great cost to 
be manufactured, 

In the following table is given the Federal 
census, by counties, of the State for the years 
1870 and 1860: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1560. 
31,129 82,885 
24,049 22,873 
35,724 80,743 
84,359 40,053 
88,863 70,100 
18,805 18,122 
10,584 11,834 
14,038 13,095 
34,014 41,916 

9,298 rok 
26,242 20,361 
42,486 39,887 
19,828 22.111 
16,161 21,305 
21,819 21,892 
10,721 9,962 
11,754 13,086 
12,087 11,791 
22,536 23,858 
12.988 15,579 
22,164 21,190 
11,814 12,434 
20,775 20,879 

10,536 sure 
16,865 24,896 
10,269 19,689 
Seema eee 28,075 18.307 
Spartansburg ........ 0.004, 25,784 26.919 
Sumter SeMeTaE intatsie cic tic ia ss 25,2638 23,859 
Walon Ashes cs ey, 19,809 19,635 
Williamsburg.............., 15,489 15,489 
G91 Will PE CR alt 24,286 21,502 
A001) Bee a Ae one 705,169 703,708 


SPAIN. During the year 1870 the country 
continued under the provisional administra- 
tion of the Regent, Marshal F. Serrano y Do- 
ntinguez, Duke de la Torre, appointed on June 
18, 1869. The Government of the United 
States was represented at Madrid by Major- 
General D, E. Sickles, Spanish ambassador 
and minister at Washington, Don M. L. Ro- 
berto, accredited March 19, 1869. The area 
of Spain, inclusive of the Balearic and Oanary 
Islands, is 195,607 square miles. According 
to a memorial published by the “ Direccion 
General de Estadistica” at Madrid, in 1870, the 


population of Spain, exclusive of Tetuan, 
was; 


Ke 1864... 16,325,351 aw 
The population of the colonies, according 
to the latest official reports, was estimated 
at 6,378,541. The population of the city of 


Madrid is reported in the census of 1866 at 
317,217. The budget for 1870-71 estimates 


the revenue as follows: ’ 


State monopolies (tobacco, lottery, and stamp- 

tax +++ 161,188,250 
+ 1,870,800 
Revenue from the colonies............ 5,000,000 


War indemnity from Morocco and Cochin-china 3,500,000 
Revenue from crown-lands..............e00.0e 2,215,000 

Co: A A ak a as CARE RED aS 535,702,055 
The expenditure was estimated at....:....... 716,667,443 
Showing adeticit-of: sc7s-75 hs. anon mec elade 180,965,388 


The public debt, on the 31st of March, 18707 
amounted to 2,639,351,703 escudos; interest” 
69,133,299 escudos (1 escudo equals 48 cents) 
The annual contingent for the army has been 
fixed by law at 30,000 men. The active stand- 
ing army in Spain is composed of 60,000 in- 
fantry ; 9,000 cavalry; 8,500 artillery ; 2,500 
sappers and miners; 18,000 civil guard; and 
13,000 carabiniers: total, 106,000 men. The 
army reserve of the first class numbers 30,000 
men; second class, 80,000 men. Grand total 
of the army in Spain, 216,000 men. The colo- 
nial army is composed as follows: 


| Cuba, Porto Rico. ae rae 
Tofantry ko at open ie | 46,000 3,000 6,400 
Cavalry...... ; 2,000 40 200 
Artillery: .Sasentt oor x 2,000 500 1,C00 
Corps of Engineers...... 1,000 100 300 
Civil’Guard 5.005 07549), | ° 1,500 560 1,100 
Sanitary Corps... ...... 500 Eyal 
GAO UR Neon As 23,000 4,200 9,000 


The militia, which forms the reserve of the 
colonial army, numbers 8,000 infantry ; 1,800 
cavalry ; and an expeditionary corps of 33,000 
men. Total military strength in Spain and 
the colonies, 295,000 men. The marine, on 
January 1, 1870, consisted, of 120 steamers, 
carrying 787 guns, and 8 sailing-vessels, carry- 
ing 82 guns; in course of construction, 4 steam- 
ers, counting 27 guns, The navy was under 
command of 1 admiral, 6 vice-admirals, and 
14 rear-admirals, F 

The movement of shipping, during 1867, 
was as follows: 


Vessels, Tons, 
Spanish vessels entered... 4,342 505,000 
Foreign vessels entered, ... 5,298 1,027,000 
Spanish vessels cleared... i 4,090 23. 
Foreign vessels cleared...,. 4,170 827,000 


The merchant navy consisted of— 


8,051 sailing-vessels, of 98,026 tong, in the coasting-trade, 
102 steamers, of 20,275 tons, ‘ os 
1,312 sailing-vessels, of 247,160 tons, seafaring, 


49 steamers, of 25,239 tons, 


* One peseta is equal to 193¢ cents. 
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_ The value of the imports and exports, in 
1867, was estimated as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
Wscudbs! al Escudos. 
70,100,000 82,200,000 
4,400, 83,800,000 
2,400,000 900,000 
2,300,000 1,400,000 
1,000,000 8,800,000 
700,000 700,000 
100,000 00,000 
20.000 2,700,000 
700,000 800,000 
400,000 800,000 
500,000 2,400,000 
60,000 70,000 
15400,0007 nee Ot 
Total Europe......... 138,080,000 80,270,000 
AUCTERS®. te ateuieaareee ease 50 f 
Uther parts of Africa........ B00°000 AOD OOD 
Total Africa........:|' 4,100,000 | 1,500,000 
CHARS eee teen atte 16,000,000 20,700,000 
Porto Rico...... Sie feb Le Te 800,000 1,300,000 
Other West Indies......:... 8,200,000 3,400,000 
United NCR tagcer comets cere 1,300,000 50,000 
Mexico and Guatemala...... 380, 500,000 
Venezuela, New Granada... 3,400,000 200,000 
BEM bee claire aicle viele creeks sycio eres 1,000,000 1,500,000 
La Plata States.............. 1,500,000 5,400,000 
West coast of America..,... 5,700,000 10,000 
Total America....... 37,930,000 | 33,060,000 _ 
Philippine Isles:............ 1,600,000 700,000 
Grand: Total... ss... 178,710,000 115,530,000 


The value of imports during the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866, was as follows: 
Imports in 1864............. 198,000,009 escndos. 
e 1865 as 


Dhcieteeetaie ola 162,600,009 
sf 1866 bierew'e weerwwre'e 129,909,000 ‘ 


Thomas, Duke of Genoa, a nephew of King 
Victor Emmanuel, having refused to be a 
candidate for the vacant throne, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of his mother, the 
Duchess of Genoa, the Spanish ambassador 
at Florence communicated this refusal to the 
Provisional Goverument, on December 29, 1869. 
In consequence of the failure of this candi- 
date, whom they had warmly advocated, the 
ministers tendered their resignation on Jan- 
uary 10th, and a new Cabinet was formed, in 
which Rivero was Minister of the Interior, and 
Montero-Rios, Minister of Justice. Topete re- 
entered the Cabinet as Minister of Marine. 
General Prim introduced the new Cabinet to 
the Cortes on January 11th, saying that the 
only cause of the late crisis had been the fail- 
ure of the candidate, and denying the existence 
of any dissension of consequence among the 
late ministers on any other point. Sefior Ri- 
vero, in addressing the Cortes, said: ‘ 

Law, as the foundation of order and public liberties 
perfectly exercised, is the best title of the authorities 
to respect. The severe castigation of those who, in 
the sphere of authority or in the sphere of the gov- 
erned, are wanting to this high deposit, this element 
of power and command in society, will be the in- 
flexible and invariable rule of the Minister of the 
Government. The establishment of public order upon 
these bases. by means of organic laws is a point the 
Government propose to effect. They also propose to 
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resolve the question of finance, to raise our fallen 
credit, They believe, if the Cortes will lend their 
acquiescence, that the situation of Spanish finance is 
not so bad as is generally believed. What has oc- 
curred to it are common and constant accidents of a 
radical revolution. 


On January 23d the proposition for the ex- 
clusion of the house of Bourbon from the 
Spanish throne came before the Cortes for final 
action, and was the occasion of an exciting 
debate. General Prim participated and made 
a personal statement. In the course of his re- 
marks he declared that the proposition was 
unjust to exclude all the Bourbons. He desired 
to explain that his words were not designed 
particularly to favor the Duke de Montpensier. 
He would go with the majority, whoever might 
be chosen. At length a vote was reached, and 
the proposal was rejected by a large majority 
—yeas 38, nays 151. 

On January 29th an exciting discussion oc- 
curred in the Cortes between Sefior Figueras, 
one of the leaders of the Republicans, and Gen- 
eral Prim. The former defended the recent 
Republican insurrection and asserted that it 
was a deliberate act of the people to defend 
their individual rights, which had been vio- 
lated by the Government. He further asserted 
that those so-called insurgents who had been 
killed by the Government troops were simply 
assassinated. General Prim rose and demanded 
a retraction of the offensive words. Sefior Fi- 
gueras refused to retract. 

The Duke de Montpensier arrived at Madrid 
on February 14th, and had long interviews 
with General Prim and Admiral Topete. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the Cortes, on the same day, 
the Government was interrogated as to the 
urgency of the revision of the treaty with Eng- 
land on the slave-trade, slavery being now re- 
jected by the national conscience, and the 
right of search which that treaty gave to Eng- 
land leading to vexatious interference with 
the Spanish share of the rich commerce with 
Africa. Sefior Silvela, the Minister of State, 
replied that by the treaty England paid $2,000, - 
000 for the right of search, so it was a fair 
bargain; but the Government would invite 
England to reverse the treaty, as Spain would 
no longer countenance or allow the importa- 
tion of negroes. 

On the 7th of March the Infante Don Enrique 
de Bourbon published a violent and highly-in- 
sulting pamphlet against the Duke de Mont- 
pensier. A challenge from the latter was the 
immediate consequence, and a duel took place 
on the 12th, in which Don Enrique was killed. 
On April 12th a court-martial assembled for 
the trial of the Duke de Montpensier, who was 
sentenced to be exiled from Madrid for one 
month, and to pay an indemnity’ of 380,000 
francs to the family of Don Enrique. The 
latter, however, indignantly refused the in- 
demnity. 

Serious disturbances took place in Bar- 
celona. The insurrection soon spread over the 
whole of Catalonia, and it was with the ut- 
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most difficulty that the Government troops 
finally suppressed the rebellion. 

During the session of the Cortes, on June 

8th, a motion was made that the King be 
elected by a direct vote of the people of the 
nation. After a debate, this was rejected. At 
length the proposition, requiring the candidate 
to receive a majority equal to one-half of the 
whole number of deputies, was carried by a 
vote of 138 to 124. 

On June 24th the Cortes adjourned to Oc- 
tober 31st. They adopted no decree of amnesty 
before adjourning, but authorized the Govern- 
ment to declare a general amnesty whenever 
they might deem it expedient. 

On June 25th ex-Queen Isabella signed the 
following manifesto of abdication: 


Spantarps! My long reign has seen many sad and 
troubled periods—sad. above all for me, because the 
pie of certain facts and the progress realized while 

ruled the destiny of our dear country cannot make 
me forget that, loving peace and the increase of the 
public good, I ever saw my deepest and most 
cherished feelings, my noblest aspirations, and my 
most earnest wishes for the prosperity of Spain, 
thwarted by acts independent of. my will, Asachild, 
thousands of heroes proclaimed my name, but the 
horrors of war surrounded my cradle. Asa girl, I had 
no thought but to second proposals which appeared 
good and calculated to secure your happiness, but 
the heated strife of parties allowed no time for the 
law and for the love of prudent reforms to take root. 
At an age when reason is fortified by experience, the 
ungovernable passions of men whom I would not 
oppose at the cost of your blood, more precious to me 
than my own, have driven me to a foreign country, 
far from the throne of my ancestors, to this friendly, 
hospitable, and illustrious land, but which is not m 
own country, nor that of my children. Such, in brief, 
is the political history of thirty-five years, in which 
I have exercised the’ supreme representative power 
of the people committed to my charge by God’s law, 
by personal right, and by national right. Reflecting 
upon this period, I cannot accuse myself of contribut- 
ing with deliberate intention either to the evils laid 
to my charge, or to misfortunes which I was power- 
less to avert. A constitutional queen, I have sin- 
cerely respected the laws. A Spanish woman before 
all, and a loving mother, Spain’s sons aro all equally 
dear tome. The misfortunes which I could not pre- 
Yent were mitigated by me as far as possible, Noth- 
Ing Was more grateful tomy heart than to pardon 
and reward, and I omitted nothing to prevent my 
subjects’ tears from flowing for my cause. With de- 
sires and feelings that have nevertheless been vain 
to spare me, in my country or away from it, the bit- 
ter trials afflicting my life, resigned to suffer them 
and accepting the designs of Divine Providence, t 
believe I can yet freely and spontaneously perform 
this last of my acts, all of which, without exception, 
have sought to promote your prosperity and to se- 
cure your tranquillity. Twenty months have passed 
since I set foot upon foreign ‘soil, apprehensive of 
ills which, in their blindness, tenacious supporters 
of illegitimate aspirations, who have been condemangel 
by the laws of the kingdom, by the vote of many 


assemblies, by the right of victory, and by the’ dec- 
larations of the Government of civilized Turope, do 
not hesitate to endeavor to’ reproduce, In these 


twenty months my afflicted soul has never ceased to 
hear the suffering ery which arises from my_never- 
forgotten Spain. Full of faith in its future, solicitous 
for its greatness, integrity, and independence, grate- 
ful for the support of those who were and are at- 
tached to me, forgetting the affronts of those who do 
not know me or insult me, for myself I ask nothing, 
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but I would obey the impulse of my heart and the 
loyal sentiment of the Spaniards ‘by confiding to 
their honor and noble feeling the destiny of a tradi- 
tional dynasty and the heir of a hundred kings. 


Here follows the act of abdication, transfer- 
ring the crown to the prince, under the title 
of Alfonso XII., Isabella preserving all civil 
rights, and the custody of Alfonso while liv- 
ing abroad and until proclaimed King by. the 
Cortes. Ge gut od 

A council of the ministry took place at La 
Granja, on July 6th, when it was decided to 
send a special ambassador to Germany, to 
make an offer of the Spanish crown to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The 
prince at first accepted the offer conditionally, 
but afterward refused upon the advice of King 
William of Prussia, the head of the house of 
Hohenzollern. The Provisional Government 
then concluded to tender the crown to ‘the 
Duke of Aosta, second son of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The duke accepted the offer, on 
condition that he was elected by the Cortes 
and recognized by the foreign powers. . The 
diplomatic body at Madrid received confiden- 
tial notice of the candidacy, and favorable 
replies, announcing the formal approval of 
the proposed candidate, reached Madrid from 
Prussia, England, Italy, Austria, and Russia, 
previous to the reassembling of the Cortes. 
On November 4th General Prim formally pre- 
sented the name of the Duke of Aosta as a can- 
didate for the throne. The election took place 
on November 16th, when, of the 347 deputies 
entitled to vote, 811 voted as follows: 191 for 
the Duke of Aosta, 27 for the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, 1 for the Duchess de Montpensier, 8 
for Espartero, 2 for Alfonso XII., 62 for the 


republic, while 19 votes were blanks, given by — 


the Carlists and Moderados. A deputation of 
crown-bearers was immediately elected and 
ordered to proceed to Florence, where they 
arrived on the 8d of December. When the 
crown was presented to the duke, he said: 
“‘T have before me a smooth, and, I hope, happy 
course to pursue. You present to my view a 
more extended horizon, and invite me to duties 
always elevated, but now of the utmost mo- 
ment. -I accept the noble mission, conscious 
of its difficulties.” The Duke of Aosta left 
Italy for Spain on December 28d, landed at 
Carthagena on December 80th, and was ex- 
pected to arrive in Madrid on January 2d, 
1871. 

On December 29th, while General Prim wes 
proceeding from the Cortes to his residence, 
some persons in the Calle Alcala fired into his 
carriage, wounding both the general and his 
adjutant. Great popular indignation was mani- 
fested at this atrocious act. The general died 
“A his wounds in the evening of the following 

ay. 

Carlist insurrectionary movements broke out 
in February, at Murcia, Oalatayud, and other 
places, in the northern provinces, and, were 
soon increasing both in intensity and activity, 
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Don Carlos, himself, while travelling through 
France with an Austrian passport, under the 
name of the Marquis of Alcantara, was ar- 
rested at Lyons by the civil authorities. He 
was reminded that he could reside only. in the 
north of France, and if he violated that con- 
dition he must leave the country. The prince 
then proceeded to Switzerland, accompanied 
by an escort as far as the frontier. Previous 
to his arrest he met the Duke of Modena at 
‘Lyons, and completed all his arrangements for 
going to Spain and raising another insurrec- 
tion. Various engagements took place ,be- 
tween the insurrectionists and the Government 
troops during the summer, without any definite 
result. On September 5th; the Carlist chief 
Carrega, and 500 men, offered to lay down 
their arms, and were pardoned. On the fol- 
lowing day a band of 600 Carlists was attacked 
and beaten near Navarre. Several of them 
were captured, among whom were some 
priests, with arms in their hands. Another 
band. of 800 or 400 was encountered in the 
province of Biscay. The insurgents were at- 
tempting to destroy the railroad, but were at- 
tacked by the Government troops and routed. 
These defeats put an end to the Carlist move- 
ment for the remainder of the year. 

The colonial possessions of Spain consist of : 


Square Miles. | Population. 

We Tslandof Cuba...0. G05. 86. 45,884 1,414,508 
Island of Porto Rico......... 3,596 615,574 
Total, America........... 49,480 2,030,082 

II. Philippine Islands........... 65,908 4,319,269 
Caroline Islands and Palaos. 878 23,580 
Marianne Islands............ 417 5,610 
Total, Asia and Oceania.. 67,203 4,318,459 

TH. Africa, Guinea Islands.....| 489. | 5,590 
Motale wo .sres cee 117,172 6,878,541 


By far the most important of these colonies, 
as regards natural resources and their develop- 
ment, commerce, and wealth, is the Island of 
Cuba. The government is vested in a Cap- 
tain-General, who is the military commander 
of the whole island, and the civil governor of 
one of the three provinces. Its population, 
according to the census of 1867, was classed as 
follows: 


White’ Mhabitantsi Is. aso. RG 760,612 
Pree Colored: osprey PETG» ees iwlows ee. giale ee 233,343 
STA VCS aie shinee cenitiomteiicite eilophaclns seit eesltes deteatus 370,553 

Motalwranerks leds Hee ad snsgeas 1,414,508 


The fre& colored population consisted of 
50,000 Chinese; 1,500 Yucatese ; 225,843 free 
negroes; and 6,000 emancipated slaves, or 
such negroes as had been taken from on board 
of captured slave-traders. Havana, the seat 
of government, and the chief town of the 
island, had a population (in 1863) of 205,676 
inhabitants, of whom 138,895 were whites. 

The island being still in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the Government of the mother- 
country, the construction of railroads and 
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other public works projected has not been. re- 
sumed during the year. On September 19, 
1870, the Panama and West India submarine 
cable, which connects Cuba with Jamaica, was 
opened to the public; the submerging of the 
cable to Aspinwall was to be completed at an 
early day. At the end of the year 1868 about 
403 miles of railroad were in operation. The 
most important port is Havana; the clearances 
at the custom-house there comprise from 45 to 
50 per cent. of the entire exports of the island, 
while the entries amount to nearly 75 per 
cent. of the aggregate imports in Cuba. Ma- 
tanzas is next in importance as regards expor- 
tation. The entire exports of sugar during 
1869 summed up 1,701,871 boxes of 400 pounds 
each, and 511,822 casks or hogsheads, of which 
1,308,381 boxes, and 35,649 hogskeads were 
exported from Havana to the following coun- 
tries: 58 per cent. to the United States; 26.5 per 
cent. to Great Britian ; 6.8 per cent. to Spain 
and the south of Earope; 6 per cent. to France; 
1.6 per cent. to the North of Europe; and 
1.14 per cent. to other countries. There were 
also exported from Tavana, in 1869, 880,078 
barrels molasses, at from 110 to 120 gallons; 
2,115 tierces honey, at 80 gallons; 13,605 bar- 
rels rum, at 125 gallons; 28,049 arrobas wax 
(one arroba equals 24 Ibs.) ; 22,269,876 pounds 
tobacco, and 179,962,000 cigars. The export 
of coffee is not of any importance. The offi- 
cial statements of imports and exports of Cuba 
do not state the value of the different articles; 
on an average, the imports and exports of 
Havana are calculated at $40,000,000 annually. 
The movements of shipping at the port of 
Havana, during 1869, comprised the following 
arrivals: 721 American vessels, of 378,645 
tons; 574 Spanish vessels, of 142,320 tons; 
124 Enelish vessels, of 124,522 tons ; 58 French 
vessels, of 50,661 tons; 49 German vessels, of 
39,750 tons; 68 Norwegian vessels, of 26,061 
tons; 75 vessels from other countries, of 35,386 
tons: total, 1,852 vessels, of 797,345 tons. The 
customs revenue at Havana, in 1870, showed 
an increase of $6,000,000 over that of 1869. 
The insurrection on the island of Cuba 
against the Government of Spain was con- 
tinued throughout the year 1870 with unabated 
vigor, and, although it did not gain ground nor 
obtain any signal advantage, the Spanish au- 
thorities were unable to suppress it, and the 
war was waged on both sides with a degree or 
ferocity and a disregard of human life un- 
known in modern warfare. The destruction 
of property was immense, the torch of the 
Spaniard and Cuban alike was busy in carry- 
ing devastation over fertile regions. The de- 
crees issued and executed by both parties were 
bloody and revengeful. The Spaniards, be- 
sides having to fight a desperate enemy, per- 
fectly familiar with all the mountain recesses 
in the interior of the island, saw their number 
decimated by the climate and by disease; and, 
although they had anumerous army in the field 
at the beginning of the year, the Captain-Gen- 
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eral had to ask for considerable reénforcements 
from the mother-country. And, although they 
were in possession of every seaport on the 
island, they did not succeed in preventing the 
landing of fire-arms and ammunition for the 
insurgents. The hostile feeling which drove 
so great a number of the native inhabitants of 
the island to armed resistance against Spain 
still continues unabated. Although some of 
the insurgent leaders surrendered with their 
commands, new recruits filled their ranks, con- 
sisting either of the young natives of the 
island, or of fillibusters from abroad. On the 
29th of March, 1870, the number of regular 
Spanish troops on the island of Cuba amount- 
ed to 23,000 men, according to the budget of 
war, exclusive of an expeditionary corps of 
33,000 men (also regular troops), and 4,000 
militia, making a total of 60,000 men. These 
figures were, however, considerably reduced by 
sickness, losses in battle, desertions, and other 
causes. The strength of the insurgent forces 
it has been impossible to determine, but the 
fact that Spain has, for more than two years, 
vainly endeavored to suppress the rebellion, 
seems to indicate that it must have been con- 
siderable. General Quesada, late commander- 
in-chief of the insurgents, while on a visit to 
the United States, in March, 1870, declared that 
they had not then ten thousand arms in Cuba. 

The winter campaign of the Spanish army 
came to an end on the 28th of January, after 
a severe battle at Najasa, when the Spaniards 
were forced to retreat. The most sanguinary 
engagement of the entire campaign took place 
near Guaimaro, where the insurgents, under 
command of General Jordan, obtained a de- 
cided victory, killing 86 officers and 400 men 
of the army of General Puello, 

On the 24th of February, Captain-General 
de Rodas issued a decree emancipating over 
2,000 colored prisoners of war. The decree 
read as follows: 


SUPERIOR POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF OUBA, 


Decree.—By virtue of the faculties with which I 
am invested, and in keeping with the royal decree of 
the 27th of October, 1865, I think fit to extend my 
decree (resolucion) of the 21st of September wlt., de- 
claring exemption from dependency on the Govern- 
ment the expeditions entitled Puerto Escondido, Ca- 
banas 10, Cabanas 85, Cabanas San Diego de Nunez, 
and Trinidad. 

In consequence thereof the employers (Jos patronos) 
who have in their service emancipated (emancipados) 
of the referred-to expeditions, will present them in 
the seeretary’s office of this superior government 
within the period of one month, in order that, after 
the usual formalities, they may receive their letters 
of exemption. 

At the same time the governors and licutenant- 
governors will publish this direction in the periodi- 
cals of their respective, jurisdictions, so that it may 
come to the notice of the holders of these emanci- 
pados, and they cannot allege ignorance of it. 

CABALLERO DE RODAS, 

Havana, Fubruany 24, 1870. 


Another campaign was opened by the Span- 


iards at the beginning of April against the 
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rebels in the central department. Count Val- 
maseda commanded in person and advanced to 
Cauto, in the vicinity of which several battles 
were fought, with alternate success. During 
this campaign, the son of President Cespedes 
was captured, and was executed on the 29th 
of May, near Puerto Principe. 

On the 20th of May, Captain-General de 
Rodas published an order, that all slaves be- 
longing to insurgents in the field, or in foreign 
countries, who had taken up arms, and all who 
had served as guides to the Spanish troops or 
performed any other service for the national 
cause, were henceforth free. 

At the approach of the sickly season, active 
operations against the insurgents had to be 
abandoned, and no fighting of any consequence 
occurred during the entire summer. 

The Spanish Cortes having passed an eman- 
cipation law for the colonies on June 234d, 
which was promulgated by the Regent Serrano 
on July 4th, it was made operative in Cuba on 
the 28th of September. The following is the 
text of the law, its promulgation by the Regent, 
and the proclamation of the Captain-General : 


SUPERIOR POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 
eye: OF CUBA, 

His Excellency the Regent of the kingdom commu- 
nicates to me, under date of July 4th ult., the follow- 
ing law, which has been promulgated and sanctioned 
by the Congressional Cortes: 


Don FRANciIsco SERRANO ¥ DomneveEz, Regent of the 
kingdom, by the will of the sovereign Cortes; to all to 
whom these presents shall come, greeting: Know ye that 
the Congressional Cortes of the Spanish nation does here- 
by decree and sanction the following: 

ARTICLE 1, * * * All children of slave mothers, born 
after the publication of this law, are declared free. 

ArT. 2. All slaves born between the 18th of September, 
1868, and the time of the publication of this law, are ac- 
quired by the state by the payment to their owners of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars. 

Ant. 3. All slaves who have seryed under the Spanish 
flag, or who have in any way aided the troops during the 
present insurrection in Cuba, are Geclared free, All 
those are equally recognized as free as shall haye been go 
declared by the superior government of Cuba, by virtue 
of its jurisdiction. The state shall pay their value to 
their masters, if the latter have remained faithful to the 
Spanish cause; if belonging to the insurgents, they shall 
receive no indemnity. 

Art. 4, Slaves who, at the time of the publication of 
this law, shall have attained-the age of sixty years, are 
declared free, without any indemnification to their own- 
ers. The’same benefit shall be enjoyed by those who shall 
hereafter reach this age. 

Art, 5, All slaves belonging to the state, either as 
emancipated, or who for any other cause are at present 
under the control of the ‘state, shall at once enter upon 
the full exercise of their civil rights, 

Art. 6, Those persons freed ‘by this law who are men- 
tioned in articles one and two, shall remain under the 
control of the owners of the mother, after the payment 
of the indemnity prescribed in article eleventh. 

_ Arr. 7. The control referred to in the foregoing article 
imposes upon the person exercising it theroblization to 
maintain his wards, to clothe them, care for them in 
sickness, giving them primary instruction, and the edu- 
cation necessary to carry on an art or trade. The person 
exercising the aforesaid control acquires all the rights of a 

uardian, and may, moreover, enjoy the benefit of the 
abor of the freedman, without making any compensation, 
until said freedman has reached the age of eighteen 
years, 

_Art. 8. When the freedman has reached the age of 
eighteen years, he shall receive half the wages of a free- 
man, Of these wages one-half shall be paid to him at 
once, and the other half shall be reserved in oréer to 
form a capital for him, in the manner to be determined by 
subsequent regulations. 

Arr. 9, On attaining the age of twenty-two years, the 
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freedman shall acquire the full enjoyment of his civil 
rights, and his capital shall be paid to him. 

Azz, i0. The control will also be annulled: first, by 
the marriage of the freedman, when the same is entered 
into by females over fourteen years and males over 


eighteen years old ; second, by a proved bad treatment on - 


the part of the guardian, or his non-compliance with his 
duty, as stipulated in article seventh; third, should the 
guardian prostitute or favor the prostitution of the freed- 
woman. 

Art. 11. The above-mentioned control is transmissible 
by all means known in law, and is also resignable when 
just motives exist. Legitimate or legitimate parents 
who are free shall be permitted to assume the control of 
their children by the payment to the guardian of the 
same of any expense he may have incurred for account of 
the freedman, Subsequent regulations will settle the 
basis of shis indemnification. 

ART. 12. The paperon civil governor shall form, in the 
space of one month from the publication of this law, lists 
of the slaves comprised in articles three and five. 

Arr. 13. The freed persons mentioned in the foregoing 
article remain under the control of the state. This con- 
trol is confined to protecting them, defending them, and 
furnishing them the means of gaining a livelihood, with- 
out limiting their liberty in the slightest degree. Those 
Who prefer to return to Africa shall be conveyed thither. 

Art. 14. The slaves referred to in article four may re- 
main with their owners, who shall thus acquire control 
over them. When they shall have preferred to continue 
with their former masters, it shall be optional with the 
latter to give them compensation or not, but, in all cases, 
as well as in that of the freed persons being unable to 
maintain themselves by reason of physical disability, it 
shall be the duty of the said former masters to feed them, 
clothe them, and care for them in sickness. This duty 
shall be a concomitant of the right to employ them in 
labors suitable to their condition. Shonld the freedman 
object to the compliance with his obligation to labor, or 
sheuld he create disturbances at the house of his guar- 
dian, the authorities will decide the question arising there- 
from, after having first heard the freeaman. 

Agr. 15. If the freedman, of his own free will, shall 
leave the control of his former master, the latter shall no 
longer be under the obligations mentioned in the fore- 
going article. 

Art. 16. The Government shall provide the means 
necessary for the indemnifications made necessary by the 
present law, by means of a tax upon those who still re- 
mained in slavery, ranging from eleven to sixty years of 


age. 
Art. 17%. Any act of cruelty, duly justified as having 
been inflicted by the tribunals of justice, will bring with 
if us a consequence the freedom of the slave suffering such 
excess of chastisement. ba 
Art. 18. Any concealment impeding the application of 
the benefits of this law shall be punished according to 
title thirteen of the penal code. 
Art. 19. All those shall be considered free who do not 
appear enrolled in the census drawn up in the Island of 
Porto Rico the 31st of December, 1869, and in that which 
will have been drawn up in the Island of Cuba on the 31st 
of December of the present year 1870. 
Arr. 20. The Government shall make a special regula- 
tion for the execution of this law. 
Art. 21. The Government will report to the Cortes, 
when the Cuban deputies shall have been admitted, a bill 
for the compensated emancipation of those who remain 
in slavery after the establishment of this law. 
Meantime this emancipation is carried into effect; the 
penalty of the whip, authorized by chapter thirteen of 
the regulations for Porto Rico and Cuba, shall be abol- 
ished; neither can there be sold separately from their 
mothers children younger than fourteen years, nor slaves 
who are united in matrimony. : 
By a resolution of the Congressional Cortes the fore- 
going is reported to the Regent of the kingdom for its 
promulgation as a law. ’ 
MANUEL RUIZ ZORILLA, President. 
MANUEL DE LIANOS Y PERSI, Deputy Sec’y. 
JULIAN SANCHEZ RUANO, Deputy Sec’y. 
FRANCISCO JAVIER CARRATALA, Dep. Sec. 
MARIANO RUIZ, Deputy Secretary. 

PALACE oF THE CornTES, June 23, 1870. 

Therefore, I order all tribunals, justices, officers, gov- 
ernors, and other authorities, of whatsoever class or po- 
sition, to obey the same and cause it to be obeyed, com- 
plied with, and executed in ail its parts. 

FRANCISCO SERRANO, Minister of Ultramar. 
SIGISMUNDO MORET Y PRENDERGAST. 
San InpEFonso, July 4, 1870. 


And, having opportunely omitted the publication 
' Vou, xX.—44 A 
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of the same for the want of the regulation referred 

to in article twenty, and having received the sense 

in which said document is to be drawn up, I have 

ordered the exact compliance of said law, in virtue 

of which it is inserted in the Oficial Gazette for future 

guidance. CABALLERO DE RODAS. 
Havana, September 28, 1870. 


Toward the middle of October, a steamer 
with 3,000 troops for the reénforcement of the 
army arrived at Havana, and was followed, in 
about a fortnight, by two other steamers, with 
1,500 each. 

On the 15th of October, Captain-General de 
Rodas issued an order liberating 2,000 appren- 
ticed negroes, captured from slavers in the 
years 1855, 1856, and 1857. On the 2d of De- 
cember, news reached Havana, by telegraph, 
that the home Government had accepted the 
resignation of Captain-General de Rodas, which 
had been repeatedly tendered. Count Val- 
maseda, haying been appointed his temporary 
successor, arrived at Havana from the interior, 
on December ‘th, to relieve General de Rodas. 

An official correspondence took place with 
regard to the offer, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, of its good offices 
for the purpose of bringing to a close the civil 
war ravaging the Island of Cuba. (See Diero- 
MATIO CORRESPONDENCE.) 

A deep impression seems, however, to have 
been made in Spain by the overtures on the 
part of the United States, and, as the expec- 
tations of an early subduing of the insurrection 
were not realized, overtures were made at 
Washington in December, 1870, to a prominent 
public man, known to be friendly to the Cubans, 
for the purpose of obtaining his influence in 
ascertaining what terms of peace, if any, 
could be made between the combatants. The 
gentleman submitted, as the least he would con- 
sent to bear to the Cubans, the following points: 

1. Emancipation, unconditional and immediate. 

2. A complete restoration of civil and property 
rights, including a reversal of all confiscations, 

3. A guarantee of religious freedom, the liberty of 
the press, of meeting, and of speech. 

4, Equal representation for Cuba in the Cortes, as 
that accorded to other provinces of Spain. 

5. A colonial autonomy similar to that existing be- 
tween Great Britain and the British North-American 
provinces. : 

6. The removal by the home Government of all 
offensive officials. 

7. That Spain and Cuba should consent that the 
United States should see that these guarantees were 
enforced and complied with by both parties. 

The last condition appears to have been the 
stumbling-block on the Spanish side, but even 
that was consented to. The Cubans, however, 
felt compelled to refuse approval, upon the dis- 
tinct ground that nothing short of independence 
could be sought by them. The atrocities per- 
petrated against them rendered it impossible 
that the two parties could live peaceably to- 

ether. * 

STEWART, Rey. Cuartes Samuet, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, Senior Chaplain in 
the United States Navy, born in Flemington, 
N.J., about 1795; died in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
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Decemper 14, 1870. He was educated at 
Princeton College, whence he graduated in 
1815; studied law and theology, and_subse- 
quently went to the Sandwich Islands as a 
missionary, returning in 1825. In 1828 he 
published a journal of his residence there, 
which passed through six editions in America, 
and was republished in England. He received 
the appointment of chaplain in the Navy in 
1828, and made his first cruise to Brazil, Peru, 
and other South American countries, on board 
the Vincennes, in 1829-30. Subsequently he 
published an account of the cruise, which was 
received with great favor, and went through 
several editions both in this country and in 
Great Britain. He also wrote a book on Eng- 
lish and Irish society, which was published in 
1834. He became editor of the Naval Maga- 
zine in 1837, and subsequently acted as chap- 
lain of several Navy-Yards. His last cruise 
ended in 1862, after which he retired from 
the service. He was a man of fine intellectual 
culture, broad, generous spirit, and ardent in 
his zeal and devotion to the cause of humanity, 
STONE, Rey. Coxzins, a Congregationalist 
clergyman, and educator of the deaf and dumb, 
born in Canton, Conn., in 1812; was killed 
by a railroad accident in Hartford, Conn., De- 
cember 23, 1870. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1832, and in 1838 became teacher in 
the American Asylum at, Hartford. After a 
period of nineteen years of faithful and effi- 
cient service, he accepted in 1852 the position 
of principal of the Ohio State Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Columbus. In 1863 he was 
offered the position of principal of the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford, the parent institution 
for deaf-mute instruction in this country, and 
accepted it. He studied theology with the 
Rey. Dr. Hawes, of that city, and was ordained 
to the ministry in 1853, while principal of the 
Ohio institution. For a period of nearly forty 
years he was untiring in his zeal and devotion 
to that interesting department of education, 
and was greatly beloved and respected, not 
only by his pupils, but by his associates, and 
all with whom he was brought in contact. 
STORM-SIGNALS. Until 1870 this coun- 
try had no system of forecasting or signalling 
storms. In England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, this important branch of science 
and useful knowledge had received the most 
careful attention and the liberal patronage of 
governments. In England, the art of fore- 
telling the weather is brought to such per- 
fection, that as high a proportion as seventy- 
three per cent. of storm-warnings has proved 
correct; and in France, in one year, no less 
than ninety-four out of one hundred storms 
Were correctly signalled. At Hamburg, ac- 
cording to the report of the North-German 
Seewaste, twenty-eight out of thirty storm- 
signals were verified. It is strange that in the 
United States, where the commerce of the 
lakes and the sea-coast is exposed to sudden 
and very disastrous tempests, this life and 
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property saving system had not been before 
adopted. The extent of the country is so 
vast, that the severe and most destructive 
storms which originate in the South and South- 
west can be signalled for many hours before 
they burst upon remote parts of the land, and 
thus lake and ocean vessels may be warned 
against leaving port till the danger is over. 
The movement to establish a Government 
Bureau for this purpose originated in the 


West, and was suggested by the enormous — 


losses sustained by the commerce of the Great 
Lakes in 1869, when 1,914 vessels were wrecked 
or otherwise injured by storms, to the extent 
in damages of over $4,000,000. General H. 
E. Paine, Representative from Wisconsin, re- 
sponding to the Western demand for greater 
security to lake commerce, offered the follow- 
ing resolution in Congress, early in 1870: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America tn Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and required to provide for taking 
meteorological observations at the military stations 
in the interior of the continent, and at other points 
in the States and Territories of the United States, and 
for giving notice on the Northern lakes and on the 
sea-coast, by magnetic telegraph and marine signals, 
of the approach and force of storms. 

This was promptly passed, and approved 
by the President, February 9, 1870. Brevet 
Brigadier-General Albert J. Myer, the chief 
signal-ofticer of the Army, was intrusted with 
the novel and difficult work of executing the 
objects of the resolution. The enactment and 
the appointment were received with great 
favor throughout the United States, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the Atlantic and West- 
ern cities taking especial pride and interest 
in the matter. General Myer asked for only 
small appropriations—$15,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870, and $20,000 for 
the next fiscal year, ending June 80, 1871. 
Such economy as he contemplated was ren- 
dered possible only by the fact that the obser- 
vations were all (or nearly all) to be conducted 
by army officers. The principal expense to 
be met was for the purchase of instruments, 
such as thermometers, barometers, hygrome- 
ters, rain-gauges, and anemometers or wind- 
gauges. These were speedily procured, the 
army correspondents selected and installed, 
and the work of reporting commenced. 

The army stations from which reports are 
daily received at Washington number about 
thirty-six. - Besides these, a return comes in 
every day, when the lines are working through, 
from Mount Washington, the highest point 
of the White Mountains, the meteorological 
service at the latter place being performed by 
a volunteer corps of two persons and _assist- 
ants from Dartmouth College, and one United 
States observer-sergeant. They passed the en- 
tire winter of 1870-71 at that lofty, cold, and 
windy elevation, in a substantial wooden hut, 
living upon provisions supplied to them by the 
liberality of the friends of science in New 
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England. It remains to be seen whether their 
observations there are so important to the 
country and the cause of science as to make it 
advisable to continue their watch and ward 
at that lofty outpost of the Northeastern 
States. Several days during the winter, the 
wind at Mount Washington blew over one hun- 
dred miles an hour, and the mercury marked 
many degrees below zero. The superintendent 
of the reports at the capital, on receiving them, 
makes comparisons, and puts them into a 
tabulated form, which is telegraphed to the 
principal cities of the United States for the 
morning and evening newspapers: \ The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the tables as they 
daily appear—the latest reaching the offices 
of the morning journals toward midnight: 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, MARCH 2, 11.47 p. ou. 
[Barometer corrected for temperature and elevation.] 
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Augusta, Ga..... ./80.17) +.07/63/S. E.| 4 |Gentle.|Fair. 
Baltimore........ 80.07/—.07/51/S. E.] 1] ....  |Clear, 
BOSON; Mose wees 30.00|...../40/S. W.| 6 |Gentle.|Fair. 
HBOS. oo. on» cima 29.62)..... 54\S. W.| 16 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Charleston,.......|30.17;—.07|/61/S. E.| 2 |Gentle.|Fair. 
Cheyenne........ 29.84)..... 19|S. W.| 6 |Gentle.|Clear. 
CHICIZO 5 50.6 oe eo] 20-81. 003 32\N. 11 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Cincinnati... .;.)29:%2)..... 62/S. 10 |Brisk. |H. rain. 
Cleveland........ 29.63] ..... 61)S. 12 |Brisk. |Cloudy, 
Corinne, Utah... .|/29.73)..... 31/S. E.| 3 |Gentle.|Fair. 
2 DE ee 29.53]....% 53/S. 13 |Brisk, |H. rain 
Duluth, Minn..../29.95)..... 27\S. W.| 15 |Brisk. |Cloudy 
Indianapolis ...../29.62)..... 52/8. W.| 10 Brisk. |H. rain 
Key West, Fla. ..|80.12/—.02)74/S. E.| 5 |Gentle./Fair, 
Knoxville, Tenn. |29.93) —.07|60)W. 8 |Gentle.|Rain. 
Lake City, Fla.. .|30.09)+.01/68/S. 1|.... |Cloudy. 
Memphis 29.77 61;W. | 10 |Brisk. |L. rain. 
Milwaukee.. 85]. 27\S. W.| 8 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 
Mobile, Ala .00) . |S. W.] 23 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Mt. Washington. ./28.80) . s. 50 |Gale. |Cloudy. 
Nashville, Tenn. .|29. Ss. 26 |Brisk, |H. rain 
New London, Ct./30. Ss. 2 'Gentle.|Fair. 
New Orleans..... : S. W.| 10 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
New. York.......|29.96|—.12/48)..... ., |Calm. |Clear. 
INGTLOUK «5.500.205 30.14)..... 58|S. 18 |Brisk, |Cloudy. 
OANA. os. es 30.10)..... 31\N. 6 |Gentle.|Clear. 
Oswego....... oh ROO Uli cee 50\8. W.] 12 |Brisk. |Cloudy, 
Philadelphia ..... 30.01) —.07|56|W. 1 i. <0. (Clear, 
Pitispure’ J... 2... 29.82)..... 63)S. 4 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 
Portland, Me..... 30.01|...../85|S. W.| 8 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 
Rochester, N. Y..|29.69]..... 57S. 9 |Gentle.|Clear. 
San Francisco....|30.38]..... 55|W. 12 |Brisk. /Clear. 
Savannah........ 30.14 —.05|64!..... . |Calm, |Fair. 
St. Lonis......... 29.88]..... 87|W. | 18 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Si. Pal. oo. «cimojo\s 30.02)..... 24\N.W.| 6 |Gentle.|Clear, 
Toledo, Ohio..... 29:59]... - |b0|S. 13 |Brisk. |H. rain 
Washington...... 29.96 —.05 54'S. 2 |Gentle. |Fair. 
Wilm’gton, N. C..!30.20'—.04'62\S. E.| 9 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 


Accompanying these tables is a synopsis of 
the same in plain language, and a statement of 
“Probabilities” regarding the weather that 
may be reasonably looked for in different sec- 
tions of the country, within the following twen- 
ty-four hours. In these, the air of predictions is 
carefully avoided. They are but probabilities 
at the best, but experience has shown that in 
most cases they may be depended on. It is 
hoped that the science of meteorology will, 
some day, be so far perfected that prophecies 
ofunfailing accuracy may be made ; but, should 
nothing more than a wise estimate of probabili- 
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ties be attainable, that of itself will be produc- 
tive of incalculable good to ship-owners, mer- 
chants, and travellers, by giving them due 
monition of approaching storms. 

Subjoined are the synopsis and estimate be- 
longing to the preceding Meteorological Record. 
The probabilities were realized fully on the 
succeeding days; fresh winds and heavy rain 
prevailing in the parts of the country in- 
dicated, although but a few hours previously 
the weather at the same places was reported 
“fair” or “clear.” 

War DreparrTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE CuleF SigNAL-OFFICER, 
Wasuineton, March 2, 1871. 
ee of Weather Reports for the past Twenty- 
four Howrs.—There has been a general and decided 
fall of the barometer, the lowest pressure being now 
on Lake Erie. Rain has fallen very generally from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, with cloudy and threatening 
weather on the east and south Atlantic. It still re- 
mains clear from Maryland to Long Island. The 
weather is now fair, and clearing west and north of 
Illinois. Fresh winds have prevailed on the Gulf 
and Lakes, and with diminished force on the Atlantic. 

Probabilities.—Threatening and rainy weather will 
probably be experienced on Friday on the Atlantic 
and Lower Lakes, with fresh winds. Brisk winds 
on the Gulf and Upper Lakes, with clear weather in 
the Northwest. 


During the past fall and winter months the 
public had repeated verifications of the ‘‘ prob- 
abilities,” and the press of the United States 
bore testimony to their great trustworthiness 
and utility. The following extract from a report 
of the Government observer at Chicago shows, 
as Prof. T. B. Maury has pointed out, how 
clearly the Signal Service is now enabled to 
trace some of our great storms and anticipate 
their arrival on the Lakes: 


Dec. 11th.—The severest storm we have yet had, and 
one of the highest significance to meteorologists, be- 
cause of the clearness with which its course can be 
traced, from the time it left the Gulf till it reached 
Chicago. Its previous course would seem also to be 
indicated from the newspaper report that a violent 
storm was raging at Aspinwall about the 6th, causing 
many disasters to shipping. On the 9th, at4 p.m. 
there is rain at New Orleans; at 11 v.m., at Mobile 
and Montgomery; at 4p. mu. on the 10th, heavy rain 
at Augusta; at 11 P.™., snow at St.Louis. On the 
llth, at 7 a. um. the storm had reached Chicago, and 
at4p. m., Milwaukee. The storm would seem to 
have travelled up the valley of the SB etiesivys in a 
northerly direction, and then, attracted by the 
moister atmosphere of the Lakes, to have turned 
eastward. The Alleghany Mountains would seem to 
have intercepted a portion of the air-wave, and car- 
ried it up in the direction of Washington and New 
York. The two branches of the storm would then 
appear to have combined and remained almost sta- 
tionary, covering the whole North for some days with 
heavy cloud. 


Captain Howgate, General Myer’s assistant, 
writes in the same vein: 


The storm of December 19th, of the year just ex- 

ired, was announced along our sea-coast some hours 
in advance by Prof. Lapham, of the Signal Service, 
telegraphing it from Chicago. General Paine, M.'C. 
from Wisconsin, informed the chief signal-officer a 
few days ago that he knew one instance where ves- 
sels with cargoes valued at over a million dollars 
were held in the harbor of Milwaukee on the strength 
of the storm threatened and forecast by the Signal- 
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Service bulletin, and which actually swept the 
Lakes as anticipated. At the same time, several ves- 
sels, which sailed from port regardless of the bulletin, 
encountered the storm, and two of them were lost. 
In making any estimate of the work done and good 
already accomplished by this service, it should be 
borne in mind that the observers who do the actual 
work were put on duty after a hurried course of 
study, and without, in many cases, any previous 
knowledge of even ordinary military duty: No simi- 
lar body of men has ever been raised, organized, and 
equipped. During the sixty days from November 
1 to Duwciatier 31, 1870, it has been clearly proved 
that men so raised and instructed could make the 
proper observations, and that, once made, these ob- 
servations could be transmitted regularly and rapidly, 
three times daily, to the central points, and thence 
distributed promptly. This of itself was success 
enough, but, in addition to this, a tri-daily bulletin has 
been posted at several public places in every impor- 
tant city in the Union ; weather maps, similar to those 
you saw in our office, put up in every Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade now in the same 
cities, by which the movements of the atmosphere 
could be clearly traced ; and, in addition to all this, 
the reports which are made synchronously are pub- 
lished synchronously throughout the country, thus far 
excelling, in point of circulation, the English reports, 
which have been the result of ten i experiment. 
In England these reports are published once each 
day in the London Zzmes, and reach a few thousand 
people, while ours are printed in several hundred 
newspapers, and are seen and read by hundreds of 
thousands. On the first of January the manifold 
map was commenced, and will be issued daily in all 
the large cities as soon as we get a sutficient number 
from the printer. 


The next great work attempted by the Bu- 
reau will be to provide for the exhibition of 
storm-signals at points on the Lakes and along 
the coast. This will require more liberal ap- 
propriations from Congress, which will doubt- 
less be readily made, now that the usefulness 
of the system has been well proved. The 
Chamber of Commerce of New York has al- 
ready initiated a movement to raise funds to 
cooperate with the Government; and similar 
bodies will probably follow the example 
throughout the country. 

Hon. Thomas B. Butler, Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut, has made a valuable and interesting 
contribution to meteorological science, in his 
work entitled “The Atmospheric System 
Developed.” It contains a large amount of 
original matter set forth Iucidly, and forming 
altogether a theory of great strength. It is 
especially adapted for practical use by farmers 
and others whose prosperity may depend on 
accurate daily prognostications of the weather. 
Judge Butler assumes that the popular notion 
of meteorologists, that atmospheric phenomena 
are the result of mechanical commotions in a 
sort of aérial ocean—by the action of the sun’s 
rays in heating the earth and lower atmos- 
phere, and causing the latter to rise—is incor- 
rect. He lays down three propositions, which 
he sustains by masses of facts : 

_ “1, That the normal state of the atmosphere 
in the temperate zones is calm, fair weather, 

“2. That the changes from that state, and all 
the states and changes constituting the weath- 
er, are produced by the passage of successive 
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organizations commonly called storms, but 
which, for reasons stated in the text, he terms 
‘conditions.’ 

“3, That the conditions result from the oper- 
ation of a great, central, permanent organiza- 
tion, and originate in it, or in an atmospheric 
current called the counter, or upper trade, 
which is produced by and sent forth from that 
central organization, out over the temperate 
zones.” 

He then goes on to show that there are seven 
alternating and changing states of the atmos- 
phere, and describes them and iilustrates the 
manner in which they are produced, by a his- 
tory of two passing conditions, one a summer 
belt of showers, and the other an autumn 
southeast’storm. He enlarges on the fact that 
the atmosphere consists of strata or “stories,” 
and that these are constituted by the interpo 
sition of the equatorial current or upper trade, 
proceeding from what he calls the central con- 
dition, and that the clouds of the different sto- 
ries differ in function as well asin form. He 
analyzes and classifies the conditions, and tells 
in what localities one or other of them is gen- 
erally to be found. He shows how each one 
of the diverse systems has its focal path, and 
that these paths change their location with the 
seasons; and that the climatology of the coun- 
try, and all its varying characteristics, result 
from such changes. That part of his book he 


‘claims to contain the key for the explanation 


of every climatological fact peculiar to any sec, 
tion of this continent. A considerable por on 
of the work is devoted to the unfolding and 
illustration of rules for forecasting the weather, 
representing tests confirmed by the general 
observation and experience of the author for 
half a century. 

It has been very recently said, that meteor- 
ology, unlike her sister sciences, has made no 
advance. The most hasty review of what has 
been done in determining the laws of storms, 
and premonishing society of their approach, 
establishes the fact that there is a scientific 
basis for the operations of the Signal Service. 

A long series of observations has enabled 
meteorologists to reach some perfectly well- 
defined and unchallenged conclusions. Among 
these are the following: 

In the United States, a large number of 
storms, which come in from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, pursue the track of the Mississippi River, 
and ascend its tributaries, until they reach the 
States bordering on the Great Lakes. The 
moisture from the lakes always exerts an at- 
tractive influence upon the storm, causing it, 
from a distance, to deviate from its course and 
move toward the lakes. 

The storms which strike upon the Pacific 
coast of the country, following the impulse 
they receive from the great band of westerly 
wind, overleap the Rocky Mountains, cross 
the plains, and/sweep eastward, often causing 
great destruction of property on thé lakes and 
in the New-England States or Canada. 
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These storms are of cyclonical or rotary 
character, rotating against the hands of a watch 
in our hemisphere, and with the hands of a 
watch in the southern hemisphere. Their 
velocity is such that they travel from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Oonnecticut River in about 
twenty-four hours, and thence to St. John’s, 
‘Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, or 
thirty-six miles an hour. These storms, after 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, become elon- 
‘gated from north to south, and move to the 
east side-foremost. Within the limits of preva- 
ient westerly winds, when storms advance 
with very considerable rapidity, the direction 
of progress is always from west to east. This 
direction is not absolutely uniform, but has 
been observed to vary from about due east to 
N. 54° E. 

Great storms of rain and snow are accom- 
panied by a depression of the barometer near 
the centre of the storm, and a rise of the ba- 
rometer near the margin; but this rise is not 
generally uniform along the entire margin. 

The depression of the barometer at the 
centre of a storm sometimes amounts to more 
-than an inch below the mean height; and the 
rise along some portion of the margin some- 
times amounts to more than an inch above the 
mean height. 

Winter storms commence gradually, and 
generally attain their greatest violence only 
after a lapse of several days; after a time their 
violence gradually diminishes, and at length 
they disappear entirely. This succession of 
changes requires a period of several days, some- 
times one or two weeks, and possibly even 
longer. Sometimes all these changes are ex- 
perienced over the same country ; that is, the 
storm makes no progress from place to place. 
More commonly, however, the storm travels 
along the earth’s surface; and, although the 
same storm may continue for one or two weeks, 
or even longer, its duration at any one place 
may not exceed one or two days. 

For several hundred miles on each side 
of the centre of a violent storm the wind in- 
clines inward toward the area of least pressure, 
and at the same time circulates around the 
centre in a direction contrary to the motion of 
the hands of a watch. 

In Europe, as well asin the United States, 
on the north side of a great storm, the preva- 
Jent winds are from the northeast, while on 
the south side they are from the southwest. 

The force of the storm is proportional to 
the magnitude and suddenness of the depres- 
sion of the barometer ; but very near the centre 
of a violent storm there is often a calm. 

On the borders of a storm, near the line 
of maximum pressure, the wind has but little 
force, and tends outward from the line of 
greatest pressure. 

The wind uniformly tends from an area of 
high barometer toward an area of low barom- 
eter; and this is probably the most important 
law regulating the movement of the wind. 
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In a great storm the centre of the area 
of high thermometer frequently does not coin- 
cide with that of the area of low barometer, 
or with the centre of the area of rain and snow. 
In the United States, on the northeast side of 
a storm, at a distance of over five hundred miles 
from the area of rain and snow, the thermom- 
eter sometimes rises even twenty degrees above 
its mean height. 

The great storm of March, 1859, for example, 
in accordance with these laws, ran from West 
ern Texas, where it first struck our coast, in a 
northeast direction to Lake Michigan, which it 
reached in twenty-four hours, thence to the 
Atlantic coast in another twenty-four hours, 
and, finally, leaving the continent at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, ninety-six hours after its first 
announcement. Here was a reeular movement 
about as rapid as a railroad train, and as easily 
kept under supervision. The storm of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1871, was anticipated, by cautionary 
telegrams from the Signal-Office for four days, 
to all cities eastward from San Francisco 
(where it first appeared), to the city of Oswego 
in New York. 

Experience of the most accomplished navi, 
gators, meteorologists, and practical observers, 
has established, moreover, certain unquestion- 
able premonitions of storms. 

These have been given by various writers on 
meteorology as follows: 

A. premonition of an approaching gale is af- 
forded to seaport towns by the agitation of 
the ocean and the disturbance of its slimy bed. 
The muddy appearance of the water in the 
sea, in anchoring depths, during violent storms, 
sometimes precedes the storm, being caused 
by heavy undulations affecting the bottom of 
the sea. This effect was remarkable around 
the Bermuda Islands in September, 1839, a 
day before tke actual arrival of the tempest. 

Oluuds are of the utmost utility in for tell- 
ing weather, especially the cirrus, cirro-stratus, 
and cumulo-stratus. 

The cirrus, called by sailors ‘‘cat’s tail,” 
ana sometimes by others the “‘curl cloud,” is 
made up of wavy parallel or diverging fibres, 
or slender filaments like white lines pencilled 
on the blue sky. It is probably composed of 
minute snow-flakes or ice-crystals. Its movye- 
ment is a fine index of the great atmospheric 
currents, and it is thus a valuable prognostic 
of stormy weather. It doubtless often reaches 
a height of ten miles above the earth. When 
the fine threads of the cirrus appear blown or 
brushed backward at one end, asif by a wind 
prevailing in these lofty regions, the wind on 
the surface will sooner or later veer round to 
that point. 

The cirro-stratus, partaking of the form of 
both the cirrus and stratus, Buchan says, ‘‘is 
markedly a precursor of storms; and, from its 
greater or less abundance and permanence, it 
gives some indication of the time when the 
storm may. be expected.” 

The cumulo-stratus is distinctly formed just 
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before rain begins. It is the forerunner of the . 


lurid display of the thunder-storm, as Tennyson 
has painted it: 
‘The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud, 
That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire,”’ 


The ‘‘pocky cloud” is an almost unerring 
storm-warning. If clouds be red and lowering 
in the morning, the red color arises from a 
large amount of vapor in the vesicular state, 
when, as Forbes has shown, the blue rays of 
light are absorbed and the yellow and red rays 
pass. This gives rise to the weather-proverb— 


“The evening gray and the morning red— 
Put on your hat or you'll wet your head ”— 


and may sometimes prove ominous of a storm. 

The approach of the “‘ Northers” of Texas 
and Mexico is generally indicated, as an emi- 
nent observer tells us, by—‘ First, a general 
humidity of the atmosphere. Secondly, the 
peak of Orizaba Mountain visible and clear, 
the lower parts only being enveloped in dense, 
hazy clouds. Thirdly, the distant mountains, 
far inland to the southeast, exceedingly clear, 
together with excessive heat and depression in 
the animal kingdom.” 

Prof. Brocklesby has well pointed out the 
additional and important fact that the top of 
the storm always impends—overhangs—the 
track on which it is advancing, because the 
base of the storm is retarded by friction with 
the earth’s surface. This is of great signifi- 
cance, as always enabling the close observer to 
give warning. This is more easily done, from 
the fact that the front of most storms is 
marked by a moist, warm atmosphere. 

In the northern parts of the United States, 
according to Prof. Espy, the wind in great 
storms generally sets in from the north of east, 
and terminates from the north of west; while 
in the southern parts it generally sets in from 
the south of east, and terminates from the 
south of west. 

Perturbations of the magnetic needle are in- 
separably joined with one or more of the three 
following phenomena: 1. General disturb- 
ances of the telegraphic lines—due to wide- 
spread auroras, which mark general movye- 
ments of the atmosphere in high latitudes and 
over the Atlantic, 2. Disturbing currents of 
a more local character, occurring over the 
telegraphic lines some time before the storm 
appears to which they owe their origin, thus 
lengthening the distance and time at which 
the approach of the storm may be perceived. 
3. Disturbing currents, still more restricted, 
accompanying the electric changes when the 
storm itself is passing, Blood-red streamers 
of aurora crossing the sky and meteoric and 
electrical exhibitions preceded the gale in 
which the Royal Charter went down. If we 
could have more magnetic and meteorological 
observations, the magnetic and electric states 
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of the atmosphere and auroras might be made 
our most valuable prognostics of storms... _ 
It has also been discovered that the pres- 
ence of large quantities of ozone (which can 
easily be ascertained by ozone test-papers) 
foreshadow an impending atmospheric storm. 
These unbidden monitions, together with 
many ‘others—as the sun setting red, a remark- 
ably red color of the clouds; the sign almost 
infallible, at Mauritius, of the brick-dust haze 


in the horizon; a thick, muddy atmosphere, | 


but extraordinarily clear on mountains; fre- 
quent shiftings of breezes from all points, 
thick fog flying fast to the south, a bright halo 
round the moon, stars very brilliant and un- 
usually twinkling at low altitudes, noises in 
caverns and wells like a storm, moisture on 
walls and pavements, sea-birds coming to land, 
water-fowl flying about; the swell of the ocean 
rolling in, though the hurricane may be 600 
miles distant; turtles floating in the calm, ap- 
parently in astate of stupor; the sea peculiarly 
clear at great depths, tides irregular; branches 
of trees not bent forward as by a stream, but 
constantly whirled about; water rising in wells 
and ponds; disturbances of currents on the 
telegraphic wires—are some of the oft-ob- 
served presages of the “thing of evil.” 

Within a few years, vast improvements have 
been made in meteorologic instruments, and 
the instruments in use by General Myer are of 
the most approved construction and of ex- 
quisite delicacy. 

The ordinary barometer is that of Mr. James 
Green, of New York, the standard adopted by 
the Smithsonian Institute, and the Army and 
Navy of the United States, This barometer is 
after: the original design of Fortin, in which 
the error of level is entirely got rid of. To 
the scale is attached a vernier by means of 
which the variation of the mercury in the 
tube is detected even to the ;1,th of an inch. 
It is an exceedingly rare thing for an accident 
to happen to this barometer. 

The thermometers used are both erect and 
horizontal. By the first, the height of the 
column of mercury, and hence the tempera- 
ture at any given moment, is read with exact- 
ness, By the latter, the maximum and mini- 
mum thermometers, are ascertained the high- 
est and lowest range of the temperature in 
any given number of hours, These instru- 
ments are hung horizontally on hooks, and are 
never handled, the index in the tubes being 
steel and, when read, the index is set by means 
of a magnet. 

The thermometers at the station of the Sig- 
nal Service are fixed in the Louvre boarded 
box for thermometers, so scientifically con- 
structed that, as nearly as possible, the mer- 
cury is protected from solar radiation on the 
one hand, and on the other, the circulation of 
the air is not impeded, since the sides of the 
box are open somewhat as window-shutters, 
to allow ventilation. é 

The hygrometric conditions of the atmos- 
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phere at every station of the Signal Service 
are noted by means of the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, which furnish the most relia- 
ble indications of the moisture and saturation 
of the air, and for ascertaining the dew-point, 
relative humidity, and absolute humidity, and 
other aqueous phenomena. The readings of 
this instrument are confirmed by those of an- 
other instrument, the hygrodeik, which fur- 
-nishes all the hygrometric results without any 
calculations by the observer, who merely 
copies certain figures to which the pointer of 
the hygrodeik points. 
~ Invaluable as are the records made by ob- 
servers from these instruments, their worth 
has been almost eclipsed by the more re- 
cent inventions of sel/-registering barometers, 
thermometers, etc. Among this class of scien- 
tific contrivances, General Myer has adopted 
the “ Self-Registering Anemometer ” for show- 
ing the velocity and force of the wind; the 
“ Self-Recording Rain-Gauge;” the Thermo- 
graph of the Kew Observatory, indicating the 
temperatures; the Kew Barograph; the Pee- 
lor ‘* Self-Recording Barometer; Wild’s Ber- 
lin “Self-Registering Barometer;?? and Prof. 
Hough’s celebrated Meteorograph and Self-Re- 
cording and Printing Barometer. 

The meteorograph is an automatic machine 
which writes its own indications in lead pencil 
for every second in the twenty-four hours, upon 
a roll of paper, which is divided by lines and 
moves off a reel at a uniform rate of speed, 
which is adjusted by a clock. It indicates 
simuJtaneously the exact height, in inches and 
hundredths of an inch, of the barometer, and 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers. It thus 
records at one and the same moment the press- 
ure, the temperature, and the hygrometry, of 
the air, with unerring precision. By a simple 
application of the photographic art, the regis- 
ter is taken on suitably-prepared paper, at the 
instant the atmospheric changes are taking 
place. This gives the Signal-Office an unim- 
peachable account of the minutest ripple on 
the great atmvospheric ocean, and, when these 
photographs are put into a volume, they fur- 
nish a pictorial history of all the mutations of 
weather within a known area of the earth’s 
surface. 

As far as the barometric annals are con- 
cerned, the refinements of science have gone 
even further than this degree of accuracy, 
Hough’s Printing Barometer not only doing 
the same work of his meteorograph, but also, 
by an automatic process, setting the type and 
making an actual impression on the paper, of 
its exact readings, once in every fifteen min- 
utes. 

The anemometer in use is that of Robinson, 
consisting of four hollow hemispheres or cups 
screwed on to the ends of two horizontal rods 
of iron crossing each other at right angles and 
supported on a vertical axis which turns freely. 
When placed in the wind, the cups revolve; 
and the arms are of such a length that when 
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amile of wind has passed the anemometer, 
500 revolutions are registered by the instru- 
ment. The accuracy of its construction may 
be tested by conveying it rapidly through the 
air on a perfectly calm day the distance of a 
mile and back again the same distance, and 
noting the number of revolutions made. The 
number of revolutions is registered by a sys- 
tem of index-wheels set in motion by an end- 
less screw on the upright axis, which are read 
off in the same way as a gas-meter. The num- 
ber of miles travelled by the wind during a 
day, an hour, or any other specified time, is 
found by multiplying the revolutions made in 
that time by 2, and dividing by 1,000. The 
rate per hour at which the wind blows at any 
time is found by observing the revolutions 
made, say, in two minutes; multiply by 30 and 
2, or at once by 60, and divide by 1,000. Thus, 
suppose 800 revolutions were made in two 
minutes, the velocity of the wind would be at 
the rate of 48 miles an hour. 

The observers at the various stations of the 
Signal Service are all sergeants of the United 
States Army. Previous to their entrance on 
duty, they are required to pass successfully 
through two examinations, atter an extended 
course of studies and special training at Fort 

. Whipple, Virginia. In this course they be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the meteor- 
ological treatises of Loomis, Buchan, and other 
writers. They are also required to become 
experts in practical telegraphy, so that they 
can use the telegraphic instrument with ease 
and accuracy. 

The first examination of applicants for the 
post of observer-sergeant is but preliminary, 
and, to be successful, the applicant must show 
himself ‘a good arithmetician, a writer of good 
English, and well acquainted with geography, 
especially the geography of the United States. 

In the final examination, which, like the 
first, is conducted by an army board (consist- 
ing of Colonel Garrick Mallery, Major L. B. 
Norton, and Captain H. W. Howgate), the ap- 
plicant is required to work out a variety of 
practical problems in instrumental meteorol- 
ogy, to display a full acquaintance with the in- 
struments, and also with the laws of storms 
and the general principles of his science. 

The observers, while under training at Fort 
Whipple, are instructed in all the duties and 
drills of the Signal Corps of the army, and 
thus, in time of war, are ready for field duty. 

The arrangements by which observations 
are taken at the different stations, and trans- 
mitted thence by telegraph to the central office 
at Washington, have worked with great har- 
mony and accuracy of result. 

Every observer takes his observations at the 
same moment by Washington time and by in- 
struments which have been carefully adjusted 
to a standard kept at the central office. 

After taking his observations (thrice daily), 
the observer writes them out im full (not in 
figures) on manifold paper, which gives him at 
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least two exact and jfac-simile copies of his re- 
ports. One of these he hands to the telegraph- 
ic operator for transmission to Washington ; 
the other he forwards by mail to General 
Myer. Should the operator make a mistake 
in transmission, he cannot attach the blame to 
the observer, since the latter’s manifold or du- 
plicate fae-simile report shows exactly what 
was handed the operator. This novel and sa- 
gacious process secures great accuracy in tele- 
graphing observations, 

The reports forwarded by mail are carefully 
preserved and bound into a volume. 

When the tri-daily telegrams reach the Sig- 
nal-Office at Washington, they are immediate- 
ly put into the hands of the meteorologist in 
charge of the oflice, who analyzes them and 
deduces from them a synopsis of the weather 
through the entire country, and also a brief 
statement of weather prospasiuities for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. 

These probabilities, and also the synopsis, 
are in thirty minutes telegraphed all over the 
country, and are received by all newspapers, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Boards of Trade, 
which desire to publish them, free of all 
charges. “At the same time that the tri-daily. 
telegraphic reports from the various stations 


are given to the chief meteorologist, copies of . 


them are given to an officer whose duty it is 
to make the manifold weather-maps for the 
day. These maps are skeletons of the United 
States; with all the signal-stations on them. A 
dozen of these are laid on the table, and by 
stamping on them with a steel die, they re- 
ceive certain characters, which indicate all the 
phases of the weather. 

The direction of the wind is shown on each 
station by an arrow; likewise the barometric 
pressure by figures; the thermometric and 
anemometric figures are attached, as also char- 
acters which are capable of indicating cloudy 
weather, fair, rainy, and snowy. 

These weather-maps are distributed to prom- 
inent hotels, custom-houses, and to as many 
other points as they can reach in time to be of 
any service to seamen and shippers. 

Copies of them all are duly bound up in 
book form, and thus is preserved an accurate 
magazine of the year’s 1,095 reports, and in a 
form suited to catch the eye and interest it, 
instead of repelling it, as is so often done in 
meteorological reports by long pages of solid 
figures, 

One of the excellences of this system is, 
that every important storm and other atmos- 
pheric phenomenon is studied in all its details 
on the day it occurs, while the interest of the 
country, and of every observer, is at its height, 
and not months or years after the event, when 
curiosity has abated. 

Experience has shown that the non-com- 
missioned army officers employed are admira- 
bly competent for the signal duties assigned 
them, and, in their hands, the reports and 
telegrams have been transmitted with the pre- 
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cision and promptness of a regimental drill at 
West Point. The training and discipline of 
these soldiers in times of peace are exactly suit- 
ed to the nature of telegraphic meteorology, 
requiring great accuracy and dispatch, 

The discipline, knowledge, and sagacity ac- 
quired by this branch of the United States 
Army in the discharge of its scientific duties, 
are worth more to it and to the nation than 
any it could get in any national training- 
school, which would be far more expensive 
than the Signal Service. 

Up to this time, the Signal-Office has only 
undertaken to organize, train, and equip its 
observers; to perfect its adopted instruments, 
and to test those which have been put before 
it for trial; to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the laws of storms, their tracks and be- 
havior in various parts of the country; to 
gather exact information of each day’s weather- 
phenomena, and publish the same in all sec- 
tions; to issue occasional bulletins of remark- 
able and threatening weather to seaports and 
large cities; and, lastly, to furnish each day, 
with their weather-maps, a telegraphic report 
of the atmospheric movements over the United 
States, and the prodadilities of the weather for 
the current day. 

Forecasts and predictions of weather have 
not been attempted, nor ought they to be at- 
tempted, until further experience and cbserva- 
tion warrant them. 

But, at an early day, it is expected the ship- 
ping ports on the lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic seaboard, will be duly sup- 
plied with stations where appropriate signals 
will be displayed, giving cautionary storm- 
warnings for the benefit of commerce. 

This is the ultimate aim of the Signal Service 
of which we have treated, and when the ap- 
proach and force of storms, gales, and hurri- 
canes, can be promptly announced beforehand, 
one of the great ends for which the service 
was instituted will be attained. 

SUBWAY OF THE THAMES. This curi- 
ous work may now be said to be practically 
completed. The passage under the Thames 
has been finished for some time past, as also 
the chambers at each end. The attention of 
the engineer and his assistants has been mainly 
directed to the application of engine-power to 
the working of the lifts, by which the pas- 
Sengers are to be let down and taken up by 
the shafts at the ends of the subway. 

The shafts by which the subway is reached 
are at each end rather under 60 feet deep and 


10 feet diameter; they are partly lined with’ 


brickwork and partly with iron. At the bot- 
tom of each shaft, under the level of the sub- 
way, a small steam-engine, of about 4 horse- 
power, is placed for use in raising and lower- 
ing the lifts, and for haulage of the single 
omnibus by which the passengers will be con- 
veyed. The lift is an iron chamber, with a 
floor of about 6 feet by 5 feet, anda ceiling 
about 6 feet 6 inches high. The entrance to 
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the lift is by sliding iron doors; on its opposite 
sides it has pairs of roller-wheels which work 
in guide-rods fastened to the sides of the shaft. 
The lift is raised and lowered by a chain of 
great strength, which moves over a pulley at 
the top of the shaft, and is attached to a bal- 
ance-weight, which also works between guide- 
rods. The balance-weight is a slab of cast-iron, 
with an opening in the centre by which it may 
be loaded according to the number of pas- 
sengers in the lift. The lift, which weighs 
about 15 hundred-weight, is further connected 
with the balance-weight by a wire-rope at- 
tached to the bottoms of the weight and the 
lift respectively, and which passes round a 
pulley at the bottom of the shaft. A brake has 
been invented by the engineer, which is at- 
tached to the roof of the lift, and is applied by 
a serew worked from the roof on the inside. 
The desired effect of the application of the 
brake is to stop the lift in its descent, not in- 
stantaneously but gradually, and within a few 
feet. On arrival at the bottom of the shaft, 
the passengers emergé at each end to a wait- 
ing-room of about 24 feet long by 10 feet wide, 
with seats along the sides. From this they 
pass into the iron omnibus, which runs up close 
to the inner ends of the waiting-rooms. The 
first part of the journey from each end of the 
subway is down an incline of about 1 in 30 to 
the middle of the subway. The haulage up 
the last part of the ascent at each end is by an 
endless wire rope, worked by the steam-engine 
on the Surrey side. The lift is seated for 7 or 
8, the omnibus for 14 persons. The first-class 
passengers descend the shafts last, and the 
omnibus is dispatched immediately on their 
arrival at the bottom of the shaft. The om- 
nibus is 5 feet wide inside, and has cushioned 
seats with stuffed backs; there is a space of 2 
feet 2 inches between the seats, which are 
placed lengthways along the sides of the ve- 
hicle. A brake, which the conductor will work 
with his foot, is fitted at each end of the om- 
nibus. The gauge of the rails is 2 feet 6 
inches. 

SUN (Ectiesz or). The American obser- 
vations of the total solar eclipse of 1869 (see 
American AnnvaL Orcropzpi4 for that year) 
throw much light on the formerly dark prob- 
lems of the sun’s constitution. The same phe- 
nomenon, which occurred December 22, 1870, 
furnished an opportunity to confirm the know!]- 
edge acquired in the previous year, and to ex- 
tend the boundaries of discovery in the same 
field of research. The United States Govern- 
- ment, responding to the general desire of the 
American people, who had been much gratified 
at the success of the observations in 1869, 
fitted out an expedition to the scene of totality 
of the December eclipse (in Spain, Sicily, and 
Africa), with a liberality of expenditure and 
care of preparation such as no other govern- 
ment exhibited in that connection. The prin- 
cipal astronomers, spectroscopists, and meteor- 
ologists, in the service of the United States, 
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were detailed for the agreeable duty. Several 
of the leading American colleges also fitted 
out parties of professors and assistants, at 
their own expense. The English Government 
acted tardily in the matter, but finally aided 
in sending out expeditions, which were com- 
posed of some of the most distinguished ob- 
servers of solar phenomena in Great Britain. 
Germany, Italy, and other European countries, 
were also worthily represented on the occasion. 
The following are synopses of, or extracts 
from, reports so far as received from the ob- 
servers of the different nationalities. They 
corroborate and supplement each other, and 
only from a comparison of the various state- 
ments can the seeker for information gain a 
clear idea of the net results of the expeditions. 
We condense, or quote, mainly on those por- 
tions that bear on the controverted questions 
of the nature of the protuberances, or moun- 
tains of flames, and the corona—the latter 
being the special subject of observation and 
theory. 

Prof. Harkness, United States Navy, was 
stationed at Catania, Sicily. The eclipse com- 
menced there at 11" 35" 27.5°; but unfortunate- 
ly 15 minutes before totality a dense cloud hid 
the sun. At the moment of total obscuration, 
1" 11°, the cloud was sufficiently thin to allow 
the corona to be seen, but diminished in ex- 
tent and brilliancy, appearing scarcely more 
than two-thirds as large as that visible at 
Des Moines, Iowa, at the eclipse of 1869. The 
professor reports: 

With an Arago polariscope in hand, the first ten 
seconds -were spent in observing that the sky was 
polarized all around the corona, while the corona it- 
self showed no trace of polarization. Springing to 
the spectroscope, I saw a green line of which I found 
the reading to be about the same with that of 1869. 
The spectroscope, directed to many different parts of 
the corona by my friend Captain Tupman, R.M.A., 
showed the same green line. During the last few 
seconds of the totality, the thin cloud covering the 
sun became nearly dissipated, and the faint con- 
tinuous spectrum of the corona became visible. I 
could not believe that the eclipse had lasted, aecord- 
ing to the chronometer (Negus’s, of New York), 115 
seconds; it seemed a moment only. I think that 
our observations, though made at disadvantage by 
the high wind and the thin cloud, prove beyond all 
question that the corona does belong to the sun; that 
itis to a great degree, if not entirely, self-luminous, 
and that its light gives a green line at about 1474 
divisions of Kirchoft’s scale. The observations by 
the polariscope go to pabee ia the light from the 
corona is not polarized. Five minutes after the to- 
tality was over, the sky became perfectly clear. The 
last contact was at 2 hours 19 minutes by the chro- 
nometer, which was, approximately, 1 hour 2 min- 
utes 45 seconds slow of Syracuse local mean time. 

Prof. Benj. Peirce, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, who was one of 
the Catania party, and had general charge of 
the American Government expedition, writes: 

But just previous to the instant of total obscuration 
there was a break in the clouds, which was the more 
remarkahle because it was raining and hailing at the 
time. This break did not extend a thousand feet 
from the place where we observed. But it gave usa 
superb view of the corona and the whole totality, and 
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enabled us to establish very important conclusions, 

Tt must be said, however, that there was just eno 

haze to deprive us of what Iam dispos to call the 
and which I consider tobe a part of 


sour own atmosphere. But the true solar corona is 


clear ved to be a solar atmosphere extending 
about ,000 miles above the sen Ae at sur 
face of the sun. There were three di it sources 
of proof of this conclusion, The work is done suc- 
cessfully. 


Prof. C. N. Young, of Dartmouth Coll 
New Hampshire, who was at Xeres, Spain, ha 
the same trouble to encounter of obscuration 
by clouds till totality, but just then a rift in 
the veil opened the sun to view, and gave an 


opportunity for excellent observations. He 
Says: 

Our spectroscopic results completely confirm those 
of last year, except that the two faint lines, which I 
saw between D and E last year and suspected to be 
corona lines as well as 1474, were not seen at all at 
this time; 1474 was traced by Prof. Winlock to a 
distance of nearly 20' from the sun’s limb. I traced 
it 16" on the West, 12" on the North, 14’ on the East, 
and about 10" on the South. The principal chromo- 
sphere lines were also visible in the corona to a dis 
tance of 3’ or 4. Prof. Winlock and myself both 
agree in attributing this to the reflection of the haze 
around the sun. Jam more confident as to this, be- 
cause last year, in a clear atmos here, the C line was 
certainly sharply terminated at The upper limit of the 
chromosphere or prominences under observation, 
But the most interesting Spectroscopic observation 
of the eclipse appears to me to be the ascertaining at 
the base of the chromosphere, and, of course, in im- 
mediate contact with the phosphor, ofa thin layer 
in whose spectrum the dark Hnes of the ordinary 
solar spectrum are all reversed. Just previous to 
totality, I had earefully adjusted the slit tangential 
to the sun’s limb at the point where the second con- 
tact would take place, and was watching the gradual 
brightening of 1474 and the magnesium lines, As 

© crescent grew narrower, I noticed a fading out, 
So to speak, of all the dark lines in the field o: view, 
but was not at all prepared for the beautiful phe- 
nomenon which presented itself when the moon final- 
ly covered the whole photosphere. Then the whole 
field was at once filled with brilliant lines, which 
suddenly flashed into brightness and then gradually 
faded away until, in less than two seconds, nothing 
remained but the lines I had been watching, The 
slit was very close, and the definition perfect. Of 
course I cannot positively assert that all the bright 
lines held oxaraly the same position that had been 
ocoupied by dark ones previously, but I feel very 
sure of it, as I particularly noticed several groups, 
and the whole arrangement and relative intensity 
struck me as perfectly familiar. This observation is 
@ confirmation of Secchi’s continuous spectrum at the 
edge of the sun, and I think tends to make tenable 
the original theory of Kirchoff as to the constitution 
of the sun and the origin of the dark lines in the 
ordinary solar spectrum. 


Prof. Young sums up his views as follows, 
concurring in the main with those of Mr. 
Lockyer, the eminent British authority on 
solar phenomena: 


1. We have, I think, surrounding the sun, beyond 
any further reasonable doubt, a mass of self-tumi- 
nous gaseous matter, whose spectrum is characterized 
by the green 1474 line. The precise extent of this it 
is hardly yet possible to consider as determined, but 
it must be many times the thickness of the red hy- 
drogen portion of the chromosphere; perhaps, on an 
Average, 8 or 10’, with occasional horns of twice that 
height. It is not at all unlikely that it may even turn 
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rdinary dark lines. but the are m 
t Mr. Lockyer has so happily explained, 
pectrum, 


m the sun. This atmospheric 
Its spectrum 
would be mainly that of the chromosphere, promi- 
nences, and “ leucosphere ” combined, a discontinu- 


4, There must be a large subjective element, for 
two even skilled observers, standing side by side. 
describe phenomena differi in very essential 

oints. 

z 5. I am somewhat inclined to think with Oude- 
mans that possibly cosmical dust between us and the 
moon may play an important part. Assuming a light 
cloud of such matter, one or two hundred thousand 
miles above the earth’s surface and of great thick- 
ness, it becomes easy to account for the straight dark 
streaks, the varying form (if it does vary), and many 
other puzzling } Se pate of the corona which ean 
hardly be produced by portions of our Own. at- 
mosphere deeply immersed in the lunar shadow, 
but which, IT own, seem to me now less au- 
rora-like and less certainly solar than they did a year 
ago. I do net see how optical tests by polariseope 
and spectroscope could discriminate between ty) 
efyors of such a cloud and those of our own atmos- 
phere. 


Prof. Pickering managed the polariscope at 
Xeres. A brief account of his observations is 
furnished to Nature by Mr. 8. P. Langley, who 
remarks; : 


Using pen tp an Arago polexiscone, one of 
the form employed by Prazmows l 
(Prot, Pickering) is understood to have obtained, 
with all three, results pointing to a radial polarization 
of the corona. The Nght covering the moon’s disk 
he observed to be polarized throughout in the same 
plane, and the observations showed that the Arago 
and other polaxispopes dependent on color were suf- 
ficiently delicate to determine this plane with saceu- 
racy, At the same time Mr. Ross, his assistant, using 
the instrument employed by Prof. Pickering in the 
last “ae obtained the same results as were then 
found, r, Ross used a modification of the Bunsen 
photometer, and obtained several concordant meas- 
urements showing that the light was equal to that 
of a standard candle at two fect, The writer used a 
Savart’s polariscope attached to a small telescope of 
13 inch aperture, and having afield of about 2°. The 
observations with the Savart’s polariscope being sub- 
ject to ready misconception, the preparation for ob- 
servation, and the appearance uring it, are here 
iven with some minuteness, Before the eclipse the 
Savart was so adjusted that the bands were most dis- 
tinct when vertical, viewing the meridian sun reflect- 
ed trom water. None were visible when the sun was 
directly scrutinized before or after totality. During 
totality the appearance which presented itself was 


i, and a Savart, he © 
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- unexpected. The bands were distinctly seen on the 
corona, and were eg eyes: where normal to the limb 
and where tangential toit. As the polariscope was 
slowly rotated, no marked diminution of their bright- 
ness was seen, and, when it had been turned through 
45°, they were as bright as before; distinctly visible 
even in color, and they so remained, the rotation 
being continued for greater security through a whole 
revolution, during the whole time they presented the 
appearance described, and characteristic of radial 
polarization. They were not noticed on the disk of 
the moon, but this may well have been from the ob- 
server’s attention being so exclusively directed to 
verifying their persistency on the corona. 


The most fortunate of all the American ob- 
seryers was Prof. Watson, of Michigan Univer- 
- sity, who was stationed at Carlentini, Sicily, 
and who obtained an unobscured view of the 
eclipse throughout its whole duration. As 
seen through his telescope, the rayed portion 
was most developed over the prominences. 
The corona appeared to him like ashell around 
the sun, about 5’ high, and outside this shell 
the rays were less definite. He was strongly 
impressed with the idea that the shell repre- 
sented a true solar atmosphere, and that the 
rayed structure was due to the atmosphere of 
the earth. 

General Abbott, of the American expedition, 
with some members of the English party, as- 
cended the western slope of Mount Etna to a 
height about 8,000 feet above the sea, hoping 
to secure a fine view of the eclipse, but did not 
succeed, on account of a heavy snow-storm at 
the time of totality. 

Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, made a 
similar attempt on the top of Mount Rossa, near 
Mount Etna, 3,120 feet above the sea, but was 
only partly successful, owing to the bad 
weather, witnessing only the commencement, 
the end of the totality, and the end of the 
eclipse in general. 

Mr. Lockyer, reviewing the results of the 
American polariscopic observations in Sicily, 
by Profs. Harkness and Eastman, Mr. Peirce, 
Jr., and others, regards them as settling the 
point that the solar corona not only radiates 
but reflects light to the earth. 

At Gibraltar, where the Americans had a 
station, a cloudy sky interfered with the ob- 
servations. Prof. Newcomb was able to see 
all four contacts, and took several measure- 
ments that were necessary for the work he has 
in hand, but barely caught a glimpse of the 
corona. 

The English party at San Antonio, near 
Xeres, had to contend with the uncertain 
weather which proved so obstructive to the 
Americans, but succeeded in observing some 
of the points of the phenomena to their satis- 
faction. Mr. 8. J. Perry says: 

The red prominences were numerous, but none ap- 
parently very remarkable; but Mr. W. H. Browne, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, considers their color to 
have been of a bright yellowish-red tint. The same 
observer notices that the corona was perfectly free 
from striation, outline distinct, and approximately 


quadrilateral, but extending farthest in the direction 
of first contact. The brightest part of the corona 
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appeared to the unassisted eye to be scarcely more 
than one-tenth of the sun’s diameter, fading rapidly 
when one-fifth, but being still clearly visible at 
seven-eighths, Some observed two curved rays, but 
the general appearance was that of a diffuse light in- 
terrupted in four places distinctly, and in a fifth 
faintly, by dark intervals. The corona was white, 
and rendered faint by the clouds. The darkness was 
never sufficient to prevent sketching with comfort 
without the aid ofa lamp. Venus alone was visible. 
Totality ended by the formation of Baily’s beads, and 
the corona was visible to the naked eye fifteen or 
sixteen seconds after totality. The corona was seen 
for 2’ 50", totality lasting less than 2’10’. The clouds 
obscuring the sun appear to have almost destroyed 
all chance of detecting any except atmospheric po- 
larization. Mr. Ladd remarked that the polarization 
was stronger on the corona than on either the moon’s 
surface or the cloudy sky. No report has as yet been 
received of the polarization observations at San Lucar. 
The intensity of the light from the corona as seen 
through the clouds could not, I think, have been 
more than one-eighth of that of the bright moon, if 
so much, and consequently I was unable to detect 
the faintest trace of light through the three com- 
pound prisms I was using. 


The English party that sailed for Sicily were 
very unlucky. Their steamer was wrecked on 
a sunken rock about nine miles north of Cata- 
nia. <A portion of the party went up Mount 
Etna, where a snow-storm shut out the prin- 
cipal part of the eclipse. The rest took posi- 
tion at Augusta, where the clouds, to some 
extent, marred the view. Mr. W. G. Adams, 
connected with the latter section of the expe- 
dition, reports: 

I did not see the corona at the beginning of totality 
With my telescope. As the band of sunlight became 
exceedingly thin, and at the instant of its disappear- 
ance broke up into sections, I could not decide 
whether the lunar mountains had pierced the rim of 
light, or whether the dense cloud coming over the 
moon had cut out certain portions of the rim before 
obscuring the whole. After this, I could detect noth- 
ing of the disk of the moon for a full minute, then 
the cloud became thinner, and I found that by slowly 
moving the telescope I had kept the moon in the cen- 
tre of the field. At the top and bottom, the limb 
was visible, but no light was seen outside it at these 
points. I saw the light of the corona near the point 
of beginning of totality covering some 20° of the limb, 
and also a trace of light near the point of emergence. 
I could not perceive any color on these portions of 
the corona, nor could I detect any difference of color 
on the two plates of my bi-quartz, the line of division 
of which was at met angles to the sun’s path, i. e., 
inclined at 15° to the vertical The moon was again 
observed, and again I detected light near the point 
of emergence, and placed the line of division of my 
bi-quartz radial to the moon, having the light in the 
centre of the field, but I could detect no trace of color 
on the two parts of the crystal, showing that the bi- 
quartz was not sufficiently delicate to detect the po- 
larization under such unfavorable circumstances. The 
rim then became continuous, and the totality was 
over. 


At Syracuse, Sicily, the English observers 
were in better fortune. Mr. Griffiths was able 
to determine the plane and amount of polari- 
zation at different points of the corona; and 
Messrs. Brothers and Freyer succeeded in 
taking some good photographs of the corona, 
one of which is very remarkable for its clear 
definition of that object, and of the rays ex- 
tending out to a distance of two diameters from 
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themoon’s limb. This photograph, when com- 
pared with a careful sketch made by Prof, 
Watson, proves the existence of the striking 
dark cusps on the corona. Notwithstanding 
the unpropitious weather at Gibraltar, Mr. 
Richard Abbott, of the English expedition, 
enjoyed a fair view of the corona and promi- 
nences. He says: 

I was remarkably struck with the height and mag- 
nitude of the red flame-like appearance which ex- 
tended as far, or, I think farther from the limb than 
the corona, unless it shaded off. The bright part of 
the corona was narrow and next to the moon, but the 
corona was not of equal width all round. The moon, 
to my eye, appeared globular. In no part did the 
corona or the prominences extend beyon one-eighth 
or at most one-sixth of the moon’s radius beyon 
the limb. I thought the moon darker than the sky. 
I noticed four high red prominences—there were 
more, but, when, for an instant, I took my eyes off 
the telescope, a dense black cloud had obscure every 
ang till the narrowest streak of the sun appeared 
on the western side, and nothing but the ordinary 
Brenepenon of a partial eclipse was to be seen, The 

arkness during totality was not so great as I expect- 
ed it would be. Two stars were seen, one near the 
sun, and the other overhead, but I can get no further 
information as to their exact position. 


Another observer in the same vicinity makes 
the following record : 


The eclipsed orb presented itself through a rent in 
the clouds not greater in area than ten times that of 
the disk of the moon’s shadow. That part of the 
epering which was above the eclipsed orb was clear 
like the sun at twilight, and in it were visible to the 
naked eye the planets Venus, Mercury, and half a 
dozen stars. The remaining part was covered with 
a thin haze. The moon’s shadow appeared to the 
eye, assisted by a somewhat weak binocular glass, to 
be a dark circular disk with an even boundary and of 
uniform shade. Within the corona, and touching 
the circumference of this shadow, appeared five or 
six spots of brilliant carmine, varying in form and 
size and at irregular distances apart. Two of these 
spots, or “red flames,” as they are called, on the 
eastern side of the disk, and at about 55° and 80° re- 
spectively from the vertex, seemed decidedly the 
largest and most rominent; they were tongue- 
shaped, and protruded about one-sixth the width of 
the corona. In their neighborhood the corona was 
brightest and widest. T ere, too, the rays of the 
corona appeared to be gathered more distinctly into 
groups than elsewhere, faint shadows being visible 
between the groups. The corona consisted of bril- 
liant rays of extremely faint prismatic hues; these 
rays at first sight appeared pretty evenly distributed 
all round, but closer examination seemed to detect 
the fact of there being bundles of rays in nearly regu- 
lar groups. The width of the corona was about one- 
eighth the apparent diameter of the moon’s shadow. 
It was very nearly concentric with the disk of the 
shadow; its boundary was well defined, but “jag- 
ged ;’’ the perimeter, except opposite the two most 
srominent red flames above mentioned, where the 
poundary slightly protruded, was circular, 

Fragmentary reports have come in from 
members of the English expedition at other 
places, and also from the German and Italian 
parties, but they give no additional information 
of importance. 

SWEDEN anp NORWAY, two kingdoms in 
Northern Europe, united under one king; pres- 
ent king, Charles XV., born May 8, 1826; 
succeeded his father July 8,1859. The United 
States Government was, in 1870, represented 
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at Stockholm by Major-General 0, C. Andrews. 
The area and population of Sweden, according 
to the census of December 81, 1869, were as 
follows: 
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Gothland ........} 387,912/2,425,392 1,177,148 1,248,244) 1,064 
Swealand........ 82,638)1,217,967| 584,618 633,349] 1,083 


Nordland ........| 99,966] 515,398] 252,764) 262,634 1,039 


170,516 4,158,757 2,014,530 2,144,227) 1,064 
Th ee eee 4,173,080 
Tn! 1867020092220) 4,195,681 


The diminution of the population is partly 
accounted for by emigration, whieh in 1867 
numbered 9,834, while in 1869 it had increased 
to 38,500. The area of Norway is estimated 
at 122,291 square miles; population, according 
to the census of 1865, 1,701,756. The emigra- 
tion from Norway, in 1869, numbered 15,600. 
The number of persons born in Sweden, but 
not belonging to the Swedish nationality, in 
1860, amounted to 22,519, of whom 7,248 were 
Laplanders, and 15,271 Finns. The number 
of foreigners residing in Sweden was 7,980. 
The population of the principal cities, in 1869, 
was: Stockholm, 134,650; Gothenburg, 55,046 ; 
Malmé, 24,627; Norrkjéping, 22,997. The 
budget for 1871 fixes the revenue at 42,680,000 
rix-dollars; expenditure at 44,207,000 rix-dol- 
lars; deficit 1,527,000 rix-dollars; public debt, 
on December 31, 1869, 111,200,000 rix-dollars. 
During 1870, the public debt was further in- 
creased by a railroad loan of 40,000,000 rix- 
dollars. The army is composed of 105,250 
infantry ; 8,660 cavalry; 5,050 artillery ; 1,180 
corps of engineers ; and 4,667 army train. The 
volunteer corps, formed since 1861, had a nu- 
merical strength, at the end of 1866, of 42,000 
men. The marine numbered, August 1, 1867, 
17 steamers, carrying 132 guns, and 81 sail- 
ing-vessels, carrying 830 guns. The imports, 
in 1868, were valued at 187,800,000 rix-dol. 
lars; exports at 119,700,000 rix-dollars, The 
movement of shipping consisted in 6,032 ves- 
sels entered, of 205,555 lasts, and 12,111 ships 
cleared, of 546,961 lasts (1 Swedish last=4,7 
English tons). The merchant nayy was com- 
posed, in 1868, of 3,268 vessels, of 94,746 lasts, 
and 344 steamers, of 9,810 horse-power. Length 
of railroads in operation, at the end of 1869, 
1,143 miles; length of telegraph-lines, 4,275 
miles; length of wire, 8,727 miles, In the 
Norwegian budget for the period of 1869~7 2, 
the annual revenue and expenditure were fixed 
at 5,092,000 specie-dalers (one specie-daler= 
$1.07). Public debt, in 1868, 835,100 dalers. 
The value of the imports, in 1868, was esti- 
mated at 26,600,000 dalers; the exports at 
31,900,000 dalers. The number of vessels en- 
tering Norwegian ports, in 1868, was 6,87 8, of 
527,929 lasts; the number of clearances 6,758, 
of 511,028 lasts. The merchant navy, at the 
end of 1868, numbered 6,909 vessels, of 451,806 
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commercial lasts (1 commercial Jast=2 English 
tons). Length of railroads in operation, De- 
cember 31, 1869, 231 miles, Length of tele- 
graph-lines, 3,024 miles; length of wire, 4,433 
miles. 

According to the terms of the constitution 
of Norway, the whole legislative power of the 
realm is in the Storthing, or Great Court, the 
representative of the sovereign people. The 
King has the command of the land and sea 
forces, but cannot declare war, or make peace, 
or bring foreign troops into the country, or 
send the native troops away, without the con- 
sent of the Storthing. He makes all the ap- 
pointments, but, with the exception of the gov- 
ernor-general, is not allowed to nominate any 
but Norwegians to public offices under the 
crown. He can only remit punishment of 
death, and not grant a complete pardon to 
criminals condemned by Norwegian courts of 
law. The King possesses the right’ of veto 
over laws passed by the Storthing, yet only 
for a limited period. The royal veto may be 
exercised twice; but, if the same bill pass three 
successive times, it becomes the law of the 
land without the assent of the sovereign. 

The Storthing formerly assembled every 
three years; but, by a modification of the elec- 
toral law, adopted in March, 1869, it was re- 
solved to hold annual sittings. Every native 
Norwegian of twenty-five years of age, who is 
a burgess of any town, or possesses property 
in land to the value of $150, or has been tenant 
of such property for five years, is entitled to 
vote; and, under the same conditions, if thirty 
years of age, to be elected. Toward the end 
of every third year the people meet in the par- 
ish church, without summons or special call, 
and choose three deputies, at the rate of one 
to fifty voters in towns, and one to a hundred 
in rural sub-districts. The deputies afterward 
elect among themselves, or from among the 
other qualified voters of the district, the Stor- 
thing representatives. 

The Storthing, when elected, divides itself 
into two Houses, the ‘‘Lagthing” and the 
“ Odelsthing.” The former is composed of 
one-fourth of the members of the Storthing, 
and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The ordinary business of the Storthing is to 
settle the taxes for each financial period of 
three years, to supervise the administration of 
the revenue, and to enact, repeal, or alter, any 
laws of the country. But the Storthing can 
also form itself into a high court of justice for 
the impeachment and trial of ministers, judges, 
and other servants of the state. Before pro- 
nouncing its own dissolution, every Storthing 
elects five state officers, whose duty it is to 
revise the public accounts, and to watch over 
the welfare of the realm. 

The thoroughly democratic character of their 
institutions naturally causes the Norwegians 
to cling tenaciously to their autonomy, and to 
oppose all advances made by the King and the 
Diet of Sweden with a view to a closer union. 
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On the 19th of January, the King opened 
the Swedish Diet with a speech from the throne, 
in which he alluded to the imperative necessity 
of contracting anew loan for railroad purposes, 
and for the further development of other means 
of communication throughout the country. In 
regard to a revision of the treaty of union be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, the King said that 
although he most earnestly desired such revi- 
sion, he thought it advisable to adjourn all de- 
liberations on the subject until a communica- 
tion of the Storthing of Norway might reach 
them, declaring its willingness to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject. 

On the 16th of February the Diet passed a 
law admitting dissenters from the State Church 
and Jews to political rights. On April 15th 
the Lower House rejected a proposition of the 
Government concerning the separation of re- 
ligious instruction from school instruction prop- 
er, and the transfer of the former to the clergy. 

On the 19th of May the Minister of Finance 
handed in his resignation, and, as the Govern- 
ment was not successful in filling the vacant 
position, a ministerial crisis occurred on June 
8d, which terminated by the formation of the 
following new Cabinet: Minister of Justice, 
Adlerereutz; Minister of the Interior, Berg- 
strém; Minister of Finance, Woern. No change 
in the foreign or domestic policy was involved. 

The Globus, a semi-monthly periodical 
published in Dresden, in its number for May, 
1870, contains an article on the extensive man- 
ufacturing of matches inSweden. One factory 
at Jénképing is especially mentioned, in which 
alone, in 1869, 77,170,640 boxes were manu- 
factured, of an aggregate value of 992,715 rix- 
dollars; 544 laborers were employed in the 
factory-buildings and 559 others worked at 
home., The aggregate wages during the year 
amounted to 214,000 rix-dollars. Of the quan- 
tity of matches manufactured throughout the 
country, which, although no reliable statement 
could be arrived at, was known to be enormous, 
one-third was exported to England, and more 
than one-half to Hamburg and Berlin. 

SWITZERLAND, a federal republic in Eu- © 
rope. Area, 15,722 square miles; population, 
in 1860, 2,510,494; of which 1,476,982 are 
Protestants, and 1,023,430 Roman Catholics. 
President of the Federal Council, from July 4, 
1869, to the close of the legislative session 
ending in 1870, F. Anderwert, of the Canton 
of Thurgau. The Government of the United 
States was represented by H. Rublee, minister 
resident accredited in 1869. Swiss minister at 
Washington, J. Hitz, accredited April 2, 1868. 
The division: of the population, with regard to 
the languages spoken in the various parts of the 
country, is, according to a recent official state- 
ment, as follows: German was spoken in 
367,065 families, or 694 per cent. of the entire 
population; French in 123,438 families, or 232 
per cent.; Italian in 28,697 families, or 534, per 
cent.; the Romanic languages in 8,905 families, 
or 1,3, per cent. of the entire population. 
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The budget for 1870 estimates the revenue 
at 22,273,500 francs; expenditure at 22,391,500 
francs; showing a deficit of 118,000 francs; 
Balance in the Treasury at the end of 1869, 
12,065,258 francs. The army of the Swiss 
Confederation is composed as follows: 


Regular Aymy.| Reserves. |Landwehr.| otal, 

Tnfanthy iccigastelss 68,281 89,074 | 64,799 | 162,154 
Sharp-shooters,.. 6,755 8,397 | 4,952 | 14,104 
AVALE Ys oes cc's e's 1,904 1,090 | 1,470 4,464 
Artillery .... 8,058 5,386 | 4,650} 18,094 
Engineers......... 1,286 1,081 601 2,968 
Sanitary Corps.... 279 118 67 464 
SLOtAL, «cos aeasie 85,563 50,146 | 66,539 | 202,248 


a NE EN Se ae 

The staff of the army, on April 15, 1870, 
was composed of 76 colonels, 93 lieutenant- 
colonels, 130 majors, 226 captains, and 292 
lieutenants. 

The Swiss .custom-houses do not furnish any 
reports of the value of imports or exports, 

On January 1, 1870, the length of railroads 
in operation was 840 miles; number of post- 
offices, 648; number of letters during 1869, 
45,606,000; length of the telegraph-lines, 2,870 
miles; length of wire, 6,211 miles; number of 
dispatches received and forwarded, 1,369,424. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the war 
between France and Germany, and notwith- 
standing the friendly assurances of France and 
Prussia that the neutrality of Switzerland was 
to be strictly respected, the Federal Govern- 
ment determined, to place such a force on its 
frontiers as would render a violation of Hel- 
vetic territory a more difficult undertaking 
than if it were only defended by a respect for 
existing treaties. In little more than .a week’s 
time, through the military organization of the 
republic, in which every man is a soldier, either 
in the active contingent, or in the reserve, or 
the landwehr, five divisions were called to 
arms, and marched to the most threatened 
part of the frontier, the line separating Switzer- 
land from Baden. These corps formed an ef- 
fective force of 50,000 men. The Government 
issued treasury bills to the amount of 5,000,000 
franes, bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half per cent. per annum, and the money was 
immediately furnished by Swiss bankers and 
capitalists. During the latter part of August, the 
Government consulted with General Herzog, 
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commander-in-chief of the Swiss Army, and, 
upon his advice, recalled the entire military 
force on the frontier, leaving only two battal- 
ions of sharp-shooters as a corps of observation. 
The Federal Assembly, which had been con- 
voked at the outbreak of hostilities, adjourned 
after transacting some business of minor im- 
portance, and was dismissed by its president 
with the following address: 

Whatever may be the differences in our views about 
political, religious, and state matters, these differences 
cannot, for one moment, interfere with the one great 
idea of our common fatherland. No matter how creat 
our divisions may be, divisions which spring from 
our difference of language, religion, customs, and 
peculiar national traits and habits, we are one, and 
inseparably united in the love of our country. ‘This 
has again been proved at the outbreak of a war be- 
tween two great nations on our borders, with whom 
we are on terms of peace and amity, but into the 
vortex of whose contest we were in iniminent danger 
of being drawn. As free citizens of a peaceful state 
our only desire could be that our neighbors might 
be saved from the misery and calamity which are 
the inevitable consequences of such a contest, and 
that our own patriotic army ‘might soon be able to 
return to their peaceful avocations. 

On the 22d of June the Council of the Canton 
of Neufchatel voted by a large majority in favor 
of the separation of Church and State. 

The citizens of Bulle having complained to 
the Council of the Bund (Federal Council) of 
the recent establishment of Jesuit missions in 
the Canton of Freiburg, contrary to Art. 58 of 
the Federal Constitution, the Federal Council 
issued a proclamation to all the cantonal gov- 
ernments, reminding them that, according to 
the Federal Constitution, Jesuit missions are 
prohibited within the territory of the Swiss 
Confederation, and no member of the Society 
of Jesus is allowed to exercise the functions of 
priest or teacher in church or school. The 
Federal Council regretted to see this special 
and explicit constitutional decree disregarded, 
and made known its determination to use all 
the means in its power against a violation of 
this law. The papal nuncio, being suspected 
of having been instrumental in the introduction 
of Jesuits into Switzerland, a mass meeting 
was held at Langenthal, and a petition sent to 
the Federal Council, requesting the immediate 
removal of that dignitary, in case he should 
not in future confine himself to his diplomatic 
intercourse with the Federal Executive. 
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TENNESSEE, The population of this State, 
according to the census taken in 1870, is 1,258, - 
326. In 1860 it was 1,109,802, having thus 
gained, within the last ten years, 148,519. In 
this respect, Tennessee occupies the tenth place 

‘among the States of the Union. Among the 
Southern States she is the second, the popula- 
tion of: Kentucky only exceeding hers, and the 
excess is less than 100,000. The table on the 
following page gives the Federal census of the 


State, by counties, for the years 1860 and 
1870, 

The State being divided into three great 
sections—East, Middle, and West Tennessee— 
the extent of her territorial surface and the 
amount of her taxable property appear from 
the following comparative table of assessments 
for the years 1860, 1861, 1868, and 1869, which 
has been compiled from the reports of the 
Comptroller : 
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Cie EAST TENNESSEE. 
+ _ YEAR Acres of land. Valuc. Town lots. |Other prop’y. 
1860........| 8,908,268 | $46,145,696 $3,394,536 | $4,379,639 
1861........| 8.558.833 | 46,320,512) 4.123.476 4.229.115 
1868... ....| 7.957.630 | 38.956.156| 41662.147 | 1.769.836 
‘1869 ........| 7.925.959 | 239.819.7138] 5.389/197 | 2'136.597 
a DS — 1958559 | R21 
92.017.568| 18.126.359 | 13.581.047 
Ste Tr 61,473,529) 18,546,653 682 
10.204806 | 68.636.330! 19.605.474 | 5.579.112 
a ama ST 1845.20 | 5499619 
Ta eee 6,869,952 | 55,954,798, 27.019.457 | 6.451.969 
one 6.523.256 | *63,694264| #4.195.465 | 3.502'680 
ee 6,596,181 | 44.154.464| #4.605.255 |*34.110.460 


From this table it would appear that in 1869 
the land in the whole State was accounted 
nearly 1,000,000 acres, and the aggregate value 
of her taxable property almost $55,000,000 less 
than in 1860, while it is averred that the price 
of town lots, and the land generally, is now 


higher than before the late civil war. 


In one 


case there was a large decrease in the number 
of acres of Jand returned, yet the valuation 
was considerably larger; in another there was 
considerable increase in the number of acres 
- returned, and a very heavy decrease in the 
valuation. Andso it runs through the whole 
State. The Comptroller also, in his annual 
report, presented to the Legislature in Decem- 
_ber, 1870, avers that the present system of as- 
sessing property for taxation is unequal and 
unjust, and urges a radical change. 
Concerning Middle Tennessee, which em- 
braces thirty-five out of the eighty-four coun- 
ties in the State, and contains about one-half 
of her entire- population, the following table 
exhibits the number of residents in each of 
those counties, and the deaths which occurred 
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COUNTIES. | 1870. 18360 COUNTIES. | 1870.) 1360. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1360. 
Anderson ,..-..--.. | 8,704) 7,668 |) Hancock...........] 7148 | 7,020 || Obion.....-....-25. | 1584 12817 
Bedford......-...-- | 24.334 | 21,584 || Hardeman ......... 18.074 | 17.769 || Overton... -| 10.989) 12.637 
et Re | “gga | “81463 | Hardin | ave | 11.214 jl Perry ..20000005007. | “6925 6.02 
Bledsoe ..--| 4870 | 4.459 || Hawkins ........... | 45,837 | 16,162 || Polk. 2. .022-2.5.. | 7.369) 8,726 
Blunt... -...| 14237 | 13,270 || Haywood ......22 2. 25,094 | 19,232 || Putnam. .---- 2-2. 8.698, 8558 
Bradley......-.---- 11.652 | 11.701 || Henderson.........| 14.917 | 14.491 || Bhea...02020000227! 4354 4.991 
Campbell .......--- TAS G27i2 ) Henry... 252 2cs 20.239 / 19133 }} Reane.............. 15.622 1358 
GasNON J. <2 ooze os 10.502 | 9.509 |) Hickman.... "4 9.856 | 9.312 || Robertson......... 16.166, 15,265 
LOT | a ar ee 19,447 17,437 || Humphrey.........| 9.326 | 9.069 || Rutherford ........ 23.2359 27.918 
Carter. .:2/.362Ae 7,909 7,124 || Jackson. ‘ 12.583 | 11.725 |) Scott .............. 4054 3.519 
Cheatham.......--. 6.678 | 17,258 || Jefferson........... ; 19,476 | 16.043 || Sequatchie......... 2.335) 21H 
Clairborne .......-- | 9,321 | 9,643 || Johnson............| 5852 | 5.018 || Sevier ............. 11,028, 9,122 
Gacke!, : Paces | 19'458 | 10,408 || Knox ....--........ 28.990 | 22.813 || Shelby.............- 76.378) 48,092 
Coffee... *<} 10,237 | 9,689 || Lake.2220000020220. 248 | .. || Smith......222.022. 15,994, 16.356 
Camberland.......- | “3461 | 3.460 | Landerdale.....77 77 10.833 | 7.559 || Stewart.....22...2- 12.019) 9.896 
Davidson ........-. | 62.897 | 47.055 || Lawrence.......... 7.601 | 9,320 || Sullivan............ 13.126 13,552 
Mecainrs..,s-0..->- | 7.772 | 6.276 || Lewis.............. 1996 | 9'241 || Sumner............| 23.711, 22/030 
DeKalb -.....------| 11425 | 10.573 || Lincoln... 2.227! 28.051 | 221828 |) Tipton......2.2 2.2) 14881! 10,705 
Dickson.....-. *1) 91340 | 9.982 || McMinn. 2000222021 13.969 | 13.555-|| Union ........-..-.| 7.605| 6,117 
Dyer 13.706 10,536 || McNairy...........| 12,726 | 14.732 || Van Baren........./ 2.725 2581 
Payetic "t} ae'a45 | 241327 | Macon. 2220702! 6.633 | 7.290 || Warren............. | 12714) 11.147 
beat Ii) 4c747 | 5.054 || Madison -. 20.222... 23.480 | 21.535 || Washington........ 16.317) 14.829 
Franklin... 202.2.- | 14.970 | 13.843 | Marion 6,841 | 6,190 || Wayne............. | 10.209) 9.115 
exon | 25.667 | 24,777 || Marshall............ 16.297 | 14.592 || Weakley ........... 20.755) 18.216 
Giles. 02001) s2:413 | 26,166 || Maury ....22.2 2222. 36.289 | 32.498 || White... | 9.228! 9.381 
Granger ......... | 12.421 | 10,962 || Meigs 4.511 | 4.667 || Williamson......... 5.223, B82 
Greene 272027777] 21.668 | 19004 || Monroe....2222222 12589 | 12.607 || Wilson............- 25,831) 26,072 
Grundy....1.....-.| 3.250 | 3,003 || Montgomery....... | 24147 | 20.595 | ; —~— ——— 
Hamilton .......--. | 17.241 | 13,028 || Morgan.......... v1] 2,969) 3.352 Total... ....../1.257.495) 1.109.301 
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among them during the year ending June 1 
1870, together with the number of farms under 
cultivation, and the industrial establishments 
at work within their respective limits at that 


date: 
COUNTIES. | Population. 
Bedford........ 24328 
ADDON .. 224-25 10,510 
Cheatham...... 6.553 
Coffee... <006 10.200 
Davidson..... --| 63,178 
DeKalb......... 49 
Dickson.... 9.246 
Fentress ....... 4.316 
Franklin ....,..| 14.977 
Gils 
Grundy...... 3.255 
oe 
Liiiay eee E 
Sacktioni seebtate a 
Lawrence...... 7.816 
if eres ee 1.3% 
Lincoin..7..... 28.152 
Macon .... .... 6.54 
pap ee as 16.465 
Bee Ere BlAB 
Samco gs: 24.352 
VertOn......- 11,014 
Potmam........ 8541 
Perry... 6.912 
Roberison.... 16,055 
Rutherford. 3296 
no ee 16,22 
Stewart........ 12,61 
Summer ........ 23.722 
Van Buren... 2.62 
Warren ........ 2.24 
Wayne......... 10.24 
While. 2... 2.5 | 9,223 
Williamson 25.298 
Wilson ........ | 26.03 
i fs ih py 559.281 


t Industrial 
279 1,701 29 
124 1.508 1 
2 225 B 
149 1206 53 
1s | 193 | 32 
136 1.204 36 
90 857 5 
en i 
120 1.259 52 
343 2.003 | 26 
21 2B 12 
114 119 21 
131 1.15 17 
87 1.866 i 
87 953 33 
22 BB 14 
261 3.663 | 168 
59 1,066 B 
153 1.867 63 
42 Z071 | 126 
264 1641 | 109 
67 1.506 9 
7 1.332 0 
88 112 2B 
178 | 1733 | 113 
25 2.000 62 
BB 2.255 32 
105 1.021 15 
205 21532 | 128 
12 434 2 
168 1,235 I 
148 1.408 55 
no || «141 37 
32 | 2418 83 
| 32 | 307 | 134 
16573 ~| 55,613 | 2178 


Perhaps few States in the Union can present 
a smaller mortuary report for the population 
than Middle Tennessee. 

The most important event of the year in the 
State was the adoption of a new State consti- 


tution. 
FOR 1866 AND 1870 


By an act passed on the 15th of No- 


® The value of town lots in Shelby County was incleded in the valuation of land in 1968, and in 


“ other propexty 7? im 1569. 


er against the ceunstitution. 

the hen ore or hag con 
stitution was signed by sixty-six of its mem- 
bers The PRY wha, 
the adoption of certain provisions, refused to 
snbsurtbe thei names te Tt : 


The p 


warn amd protracted debate. As to the amount 
af this tax, and the persems en whom it may 
be levied, section 28 ef Article IL presoribes 
as fillews: . 

Allmale citizens of this State over the age of twenty. 
one years, exeept such persons as may be exempted 
by Rov om account ef age er ether i ity, § be 
sbi to & pell-tax ef net less than fifty cents nor 
more thu ene dollar per ammum. Nor shall any 
quumty or cerperation levy a pell-tar exceeding the 
amuunt levied by the State, 


The question of the right ef sufftaga, in 
connection with which ~~ oe was in- 
pesed, engaged the almost undivided attention 
ef the eomvention for five days, a number of 
iss members eppesing the extension of the 
tramehise to the negre, though a majority af 
them were for extending it to all without dis- 
timetion ef color. This sabject was regarded 
as the most important among the matters 
brought before that bedy. There was a major 
ity and a minority report presented to the cen- 
Yeation from the Committee on Suffrage, The 
peimt en which they chiefly disagreed was that 
the Intter proposed that the right of colored 
men to vote should not be incorporated in the 
organic law, but sabmitted to the people's suf 
frage as am independent proposition, and in a 
separate ticket from that relating to the ratifi- 
cation or rejection of the constitution; while 
the former proposed that it should be em- 
bedied in the constitution and be voted fer or 
against by the people in ene and the same 
ticket with it. Both reports had their friends 
among the delegates. The question being final- 
ly pat, on January 28th, the majority report 
was adopted by a vote of 50 to 16. The relative 
provision was inserted in Article IV. of the 
constitution, concerning eleotions, and is as 
follows : 

Szctroy 1. Every male person of the age of twenty- 
one Years, being a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of th tate for twelve months, and ef the 
county wherein he may offer his vote for six months, 
RexE preceding the day of election, shall be entitled 


purity of the ballot-box, 


regard to the departments of thes ate 
the new constitution coin 


of tatives, the number of their mem- 
preg are made to depend en that of the 
qualified voters residing tn the counties or dis- 


triets represented by them respectively. For 
this purpose “an enumeration of the qualified 
Yoters, and an apportionment of the re 
sentatives in the General Assembly, shall be 
made in the year 1871, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years, At the several 
iods of making the enumeration, the num- 
of representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several counties or geri bis 
ing to the number of qualified voters in each; 
and shall not exceed seventy-five, until the 
ulation of the State shall bo one million 
and a halt and shall never exeoed ninety- 
nine: Preedded, That county having two- 
thirds ef the ratio shall be entitled to ene 
member,” The nember of senators is to be 
apportioned at the same time and in the same 
manner, and shall not exeeed one-third tho 
number of representatives. “Not less than 
two-thirds of all the members te which each 
House shall be entitled shall constitete a UO> 
ram see a : but e — nem ee 
may a ro from day to day, and may be 
sateattasd by law to compel the attendance 
of absent members.” As a compensation for 
their services the members of each General As 
sembly shall be allowed the sum of four dollars 
per day, and four dollars for every twenty-five 
miles travelling to or from the seat. of gov- 
ernment; but ‘no member shall be paid for 
any day when he is absent from his seat in the 
Legislature, unless physically unable to attend.” 
Both Houses are allowed free action in regulat- 
ing their own affairs with regard to organiza- 
tion and mode of proceeding, and have “all 
other powers necessary for a branch of the 
Legislature ofa tree State; but the one of 
legislating on several matters, usu ly exer- 
cised by legislative bodies elsewhere, is either 
abridged, or wholly denied them. 
As to the executive department, the Goy- 
ernor is vested with the usual powers in ref 
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erence to legislative enactments, as well as to 
reprieves and pardons. 

Concerning the third department, the judi- 
cial power “is vested in one Supreme Court, 
and’ in such Circuit, Chancery, and other in- 
ferior courts asthe Legislature shall from time 
to time ordain and establish in the judges 
thereof, and in justices of the peace. The 
Legislature may also vest such jurisdiction in 
corporation courts as may be deemed neces- 
sary; courts to be holden by justices of the 
peace may also be established. The Supreme 
Court shall consist of five judges, of whom not 
more than two shall reside in any one of, the 
grand divisions of the State. The judges shall 
designate one of their own number who shall 
preside as Chief Justice. The concurrence of 
three of the judges shall in every case be ne- 
cessary to a decision.” 

All State and county officers are to be chosen 
by the people at the ballot-box, in general or 
local elections. The following are the principal 
exceptions to this rule: ‘tA Secretary of State, 
the Treasurer or Treasurers, and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, are to be appointed by the 
joint vote of both Houses of the General As- 
sembly. An Attorney-General and Reporter 
for the State shall be appointed by the judges 
of the Supreme Court. An Attorney for the 
State, for any circuit or district for which a 
judge having criminal jurisdiction shall be 
provided by law, shall be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of such circuit or district. Judges 
of the Supreme Courts shall appoint their 
clerks; chancellors shall appoint their clerks 
and masters;” but ‘‘the clerks of the inferior 
courts holden in the respective counties or dis- 
tricts shall be elected by the qualified voters 
thereof. The election of all officers and the 
filling of all vacancies, not otherwise directed 
or provided by this constitution, shall be made 
in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” 
The respective terms of office are for judges 
of the Supreme, Circuit, Chancery, and other 
inferior courts as well as for the State At- 
torneys, general and local, eight years; for the 
clerks of the three first-named courts, six 
years; for the Secretary of State, four years; 
for the Governor, Treasurer, or Treasurers, 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
members of the General Assembly, two years. 

Priests and ministers of the Gospel, of any 
denomination, on account of the duties of their 
calling, to which they must devote all their at- 
tention, are declared “‘ineligible to a seat in 
either House of the Legislature.” 

All persons who fight a duel, or send or ac- 
cept a challenge to fight a duel, as well as 
their abettors and aiders, are ‘‘ deprived of the 
right to hold any office of honor or profit in 
the State, and shall be punished otherwise in 
such manner as the Legislature may prescribe.” 

Among the miscellaneous provisions, the fol- 
lowing seem to deserve a special notice: 

Anricte XI, Section 7. The Legislature shall fix 
the rate of interest, and the rate so established shall 

Vou, x.—45 A 
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be equal and.uniform throughout the State, but the 
Legislature may provide by law for a conventional 
rate of interest, not to exceed ten per cent. per an- 
num. / 

Sec. 11. A homestead, in the hands of each head 
of a family, in this State, occupied as a residence, 
together with all the improvements on the same, to 
the value of, in all, one thousand dollars, shall be 
exempt from sale under legal process during the life 
of such head of a family, to inure to the benefit of 
the widow, and shall be exempt during the minority 
of their children occupying the same. ‘Nor shall said 

roperty be Manatee without the joint consent of 
husband and wife, when that relation exists. This 
exemption shall not operate against public taxes, nor 
debts contracted for the purchase money of such 
homestead, or for improvements thereon. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the citizens of Tennessee are also secured from 
imprisonment on account of their debts, sec- 
tion 18 of Article I., on the Bill of Rights, pro- 
viding, ‘‘ The Legislature shall pass no law au- 
thorizing imprisonment for debt in civil cases.” 

The education of youth and the school in- 
terest generally are recommended and provided 
for in Article XI., as follows: 


Sxction 12. Knowledge, learning, and virtue, be- 
ing essential to the preservation of republican insti- 
tutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and 
advantages of education throughout the different 
portions of the State being highly conducive to the 
promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly in all future periods of this goy- 
ernment, to cherish literature and science. And the 
fund called the common-school fund, and all the lands 
and proceeds thereof, dividends, stocks, and other 
paren: of every description whatever, heretofore 

y law appropriated by the General Assembly of 
this State for the use of common schools, and all 
such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall remain 
a perpetual fund, the principal of which shall never 
be diminished by legislative appropriation; and the 
interest thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the support and encouragement of common schools 
throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all 
the people thereof; and no law shall be made author- 
izing said fund or any part thereof to be diverted to 
any other use than the support and encouragement 
of common schools. The State taxes derived here- 
after from polls shall be appropriated to educational 
purposes, in such manner as the General Assembly 
shall from time to time direct by law. 


Section 14 ordains as follows: 

The intermarriage of white persons with negroes, 
mulattoes, or persons of mixed blood, descendants 
from a negro, to the third generation, inclusive, or the 
living together as man and wife in this State, is pro- 
hibited. The Legislature shall enforce this section 
by appropriate legislation. 

In educational matters, also, the children of 
white and negro parents must be taught sepa- 
rately, the one from the other. The foregoing 
12th section, after the aboye-recited pas- 
sage, has the following: ‘‘No school estab- 
lished, or aided under this section, shall allow 
white and negro children to be received as 
scholars in the same school.” Section 16 is as 
follows: 

The declaration of rights heretofore prefixed is de- 
clared to be a part of the constitution of this State, 
and shall never be violated on any pretence what- 
ever. And to guard against transgression of the 
high powers we have delegated, we declare that 
every thing in the Bill of Rights contained is ex- 


TWs 
cepted eat of the powers of govermment, and 


their own foreibly entered, and the 
3 oe showing ears taken out of the 
public prisans, er hands of the proper 


masked er otherwise discai S who 
had esea) unpunished and unknown, On 


islature passed a Dill on 
January 30, 18TQ, inflicting special penalties on 
such offenders, as follows: 


State, to the disturbance of the peace or te the alanm- 

ing of the citizens of any 

eonvietion thereat shall be 
mundred 


or persons, disguised or in mask, by day or Y nigh 
iaiedl eaher eewn the premises af uintoecer tind 
entrance or admission into the house or enclosure ef 
any citizen of this State, it shall be considered 
Prema Fest that his or their intention is to commit 
& felony, and such demand shall be deemed an as- 
Sault with an intent to commit a Rony; and the 


person or persens so offending shall, conic 
tien, be punished by imprisonment in ¢ peniten- 


Gary net less than ten years nor more than twenty 
years. 

Sso. 3. Be & further enceted, That if any person 
OF persons, so prowling, travelling, riding, or Wwalk- 
ing through the tewns or country of this State, 
masked or in disguise, shall ar may assault another 
With a deadly weapon, he, or they, shall be deemed 
guilty of an assault with an attempt to commit mar 
der m the first degree, and, an eanvietion thereof, 
shall suffer death by hanging: Provide the jary 
trying the cause may substitute imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a period af not less than ten years 
hor more than twenty-one years, 

shall be the 


Suc. 4 Be w& further enacted, That it 
duty of the several judges of the Cireuit and Crim- 
inal Courts of this State te give this act in change to 
the grand juries at each term of said Court. 

Suc. 3. Fe i further exevted, That the grand 
Juries of this State shall have fall power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses whenever they or any 
one of their bedy may Suspeet a Violation af any of 
the provisions of this act. 

Suc. & Be i further enacted, That the Governor of 
the State is hereby authorized to offer a reward of 
$250 for the apprehension and delivery to the sherii? 
or Jailer of any county in this State any person who 
may be guilty of a vielation of the second or third 


eo © thc a 
Bechon of this aot, 


requirements of the Govern- 
or's recommendation, “as it restricted hin, 
the appointment of officers to keep the peace, 
to the localities where they were to exereise 
their functions.” The General Assembly, how- 
ever, deeming, perhaps, that the use of mil: 
tary force was unnecessary to preserve order 
in the State, closed its session by final adjourn- 
ment, about a month after the Governor's mes- 
Sage, Without having done any thing decisive — 
upon the matter, 

Under the circumstances, Governor Senter 
applied to the Federal Government for United 
States troops, dispatching his private secretary 
to Washi with a letter to the President 
for that purpose. Some infeential Repubdli- 
cans in Tennessee and at the Federal capital, 
including her Representatives in 
availed themselves of the Governor's applica- 
tion for United States soldiers, as a favorable 
opportunity for executing a seemingly precon- 
certed plan to bring about a reconstraction of 
the State and remand her to a territorial con- 
dition, with a provisory government under mil- 
itary rule by the intervention of Congress, 


They caused a delegation of negroes from 
Tennessee to go to Washington an lay before 


Congress a memorial re presenting that outrages 
on Union men, especially of their race, perpe- 
trated by those who in the late war fought for 
Secession, were so frequent, of so heious a 
character, yet always unpunished, that the 
petitioners must implore the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect them in their lives, and the ex- 
ercise of their civil rights, Congress took the 
matter in hand and a Reconstruction Commit- 
tee convened for the purpose of inquiring into 
the facts, and ascertaining the condition of 
affairs by the examination of witnesses, and 
other evidence. ‘ 

This attempt at reconstruction, and the con- 
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perpetrated 

soit Republicans on whites and Democrats, es 

wice teraz. The general testimony scemed to 

be that crime in Tennessee was about in the 
saine proportion, according to asin 

the Northern States, and lees now than it had 

ever been since, and even before, the late Gvil 

war. 

_ A delegation from Nashville, consisting of 


pro mb Citizens, proceeded fo Washington 
for the purpose of ling, in behalf of the 
S the threatened reconstruction. Acia- 


ated by the same motive, the Speakers of both 
Houses of the General Assembly, representing 
the people and the interests of the community. 
went to the Federal capital on the 11th of 
March, 1870, and testified before the Commit- 
tze on Reconstruction 2s to the actual eondi- 
tion of affzirsin Tennessee. On their return 
home two weeks aficr, they stated that the 
negro delegation from Tennessee had pre- 
seted at Washingion the memorial above 
alinded to, “but were unable to specify any 
i outrage alleged to hare been com 
initted ; and that the majority of Republicans 
in Congress did not desire the ‘idaizdeties 
of Tennessee, and would vote against i At 
the same time, they urged on the people the 
necessity of refuting with anthentic proofs the 
charges made against then.” 

Governor Senter also was invited by the 
Beconstruction Committee to appear before 
them and testify on the state of affairs; which 
he did, his examination having g taken place on 
the 9th and 12th of April, 1870. The sab- 
stance, of his testimony and answers to the 
various questions proposed by the committee 
may beset down as follows: Hee his 
Opinion, co 2 the so-called _Ku-kinx, to 
be, “that there must be SOY es 
ganization, uot only well organized, bat well 


escent ps Avg pe 
outrages of very serious character, and 
<cudy wil low'hiad boow ailirtonvech then? 


by negroes on whites, or on 
hh other; hites 
pedilly such as were under cCastody the 


from the United States Government: 
also to the emamitice that if they gar = hin 
troops in Tennessee he would keep order 
that his information was, that 


a 


fecling im the State, and thought that thar en- 
franchisement ought to tend to allay the fec- 
ing of jeclousy between the races; that “the 
entranchisement of all men would tend to pre- 
duce peace in the eountry,” declaring that “lis 
view ith on the stump and in his conduct had 
bean to encourage that idea;” that ~ before 
the war Temnessee was about 2s other commu- 
iities with reference io Gisordeazs,” that “now 
there was disorder, and a 200d deal of it; a 
could not say how much of it: competes with 
New York, in proportion to the mutaber of ia- 
habitants, perbaps there was more.” 

_ After the Governor's examination, the hear- 

ing of other witnesses on the sabject continned 
for some the; but the reconstruction project, 
[= apparently little hope of success, 
seems to have been gradually shandoned. 

At the session of the embracing 
the end of 1569 and the first sont of 1976, 

two bills were passed, on Decentber 12th and 

February 24h, isdy, which sean im- 
portant to taxpayers as well 2s to the State in 
regard io herrevease. The former repeals all 
laws and parts of laws imposing penalties and 
increased tazation for the non-payment of taxes. 

The latter, whose tifle is, “ An 2h to sustain the 
eredit of the State, and to amend the revenue 
laws of _— weeks, and for other purposes,” re- 


duced the St iste tax omehdli ya enlarges the 
basis of Gain so thet the amount of the 


pablie revenue would not be raaterially Gixoin- 
ished by iis operation. The Sirs section 

enumerates the several kinds of property to be 
taxed, and the second dAtermimes the rate of 
the tax, as follows: © e @ farther cnactdl, 
That there shall be assessed and collected for 
State purposes om the value of the property 
enumerated dbove and mpou the capital, 2 
now defined by lew, of all persons engaged in 
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trade * * * the sum of twenty cents on every 
hundred dollars of said property and capital.” 

‘This act, was subsequently repealed, or modi- 
fied, chiefly in regard to the rate of taxation. 
During the summer session of May and the fol- 
lowing months a tax bill was introduced, vari- 
ously amended and finally concurred in by 
both Houses on July 6th, ‘making the tax 
forty instead of twenty cents on every hundred 
dollars’ worth of taxable property, and increas- 
ing the tax on privileges.” At the following 
session, which began on the first Monday of De- 
cember, that rate was still further increased, a 
new revenue law having then been enacted 
which provides “that the State tax on every 
hundred dollars’ worth of property upon which 
taxes are by law allowed for State purposes, 
shall be sixty cents; ’’—that is, thirty cents, if 
not paid in depreciated State money. Other 
less material alterations were made by this act, 
slightly increasing the tax on merchants, rail- 
road and insurance companies. 

The Legislature deliberated at this session on 
a great variety of subjects of general and local 
importance relating’ to State and county finan- 
cial affairs, internal improvements, delinquent 
railroads, charitable institutions, the education 
of youth in various branches of instruction, and 
other matters. What most excited the people’s 
interest, however, was the report presented to 
the General Assembly joint committee of six 
appointed to investigate the frauds alleged to 
have been perpetrated on the school-fund of 
the State. This committee had been appointed 
on November 11, 1869, and on February 28, 
1870, authorized to prosecute the work of 
their investigation during the recess of the 
General Assembly. The Bank of Tennessee 
was the custodian of this fund, which, from the 
statement last made by the bank in 1863, ap- 
pears to have consisted of $663,752.65, gold 
and silver, “put up in kegs and boxes, and 
sealed.” These were removed from the State 
in 1863 and deposited in the vaults of the dif- 
ferent banks of Augusta, Georgia, except one 
bag containing $50,000, which was placed in 
the counting-room of a firm doing business in 
that city, under the direction of the cashier of 
the bank. Subsequently he kept this keg by 
hina at his lodgings, and finally removed it to 
the house of an Italian, a short distance from 
Augusta. Soon after the surrender, the Italian 
returned to his country, and since that time 
nothing more has been known in reference to 
the keg; whereupon the report says: ** From 
impressions derive dfrom various sources, and 
the inferences and circumstantial evidence af- 
forded the commission by the various witness- 
es, they cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that through the Italian and the cashier 
the State has ultimately become loser to the 
amount of $50,000 in gold * * * The com- 
mittee are of the opinion that, considering all 
things, it would be wisest to allow. this to go 
Into the general account of losses that have so 
long burdened the State.” The report further 
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shows that in 1866 the sum of $612,250, in 
United States 7-30 bonds, was deposited as 
school-fund in the Tennessee National Bank 
which was established at Memphis in 1865, 
and afterward failed, whereby the State lost 
above $200,000 on that deposit. The president 
of the bank testified before the investigating 
committee, and filed a written statement as 
part of his testimony, revealing the fact that 
his bank was appointed fiscal agent of the 
State, and became the depository of her funds, 
including the school-fund, through the political 
influence brought to bear in its favor by the 
leading Republicans in the Legislature, and out 
of it, in the State, “with the understanding 
that this bank was to support the Republican 
party and be their financial agent, and furnish 
money to ‘run the machine’ whenever they 
wanted it.” He mentions a number of them by 
name, and also several sums paid them by him- 
self and his agents on different occasions. In 
his written statement, dated April, 1870, he 
says: “‘ Twenty thousand dollars was advanced 
to them by which to perpetuate their power 
in Memphis, through the metropolitan police 
of that city. Constant applications and assess- 
ments were made upon me for money to sup- 
port the party in its manipulation of State and 
local politics. A good dealof money was used 
by the agents of the bank and myself among 
the leading and prominent members of the 
Legislature of 1866-67, as-also among leading 
and prominent Republican politicians in other 
sections of the State, in the appointment of 
this bank as fiscal agent.” As to what money 
was used in these transactions, which the pres- 
ident seems to regard as the chief cause of the 
bank’s failure, he stated: “The capital was but 
$100,000; and to discharge all the indebted- 
ness of the bank occasioned by the draws made 
to meet the obligations to pay members of the 
Legislature and others mentioned in this depo- 
sition, the funds of the bank were used indis- 
criminately, also my personal funds.” 

For several days during this session the two 
Houses met in joint convention for the purpose 
of choosing the State Secretary, the Comp- 
troller, and the Treasurer, whom the new con- 
stitution empowers them to elect. The candi- 
dates for each office were numerous, and the 
ballotings more so. The final result was ob- 
tained on May 22d, the officers elected beinge— 
Thomas H. Butler for Secretary of State, Ed- 
win R, Pennebaker for Comptroller, and Wil- 
liam Morrow for Treasurer, 

The general election for the purpose of 
choosing the judges of the Supreme Court was 
held in August, as ordained by the constitu- 
tion, and the following are the names of the 
judges elected: P. Turney, I. L. T. Sneed, A. 
O. P. Nicholson, T. A. B. Nelson, James W. 
Deaderick, and Thomas I. Freeman. * They 
received a majority of 90,000 votes over the 
Republican candidates, who received less than 
19,000. Six of them were now elected in or- 
der that they might hold two different courts 
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_ were qualified by 
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in two judicial districts for the same term, 
and thus dispose of the accumulated business 
the sooner; but, on the first vacancy occurring 
emong them, it should not be filled, when their 
number shall be five ever afterward. They 
Governor Senter on Septem- 
ber 10th, and on the 11th they met, organized 
among themselves, and opened court in due 


form, when Judge Nelson announced that, by 


the unanimous consent of the bench, Judge 
A. O. P. Nicholson would be the Chief Justice. 
» Early in November, 1870, 4 suit was insti- 
tuted against three of the judges of the Su- 
preme rt by writs of gus worranto, served 
on Chief-Justice Nicholson, Judge Nelson, and 
Judge Sneed, ee car be- 
fore the United States Court, and show by 


~what authority they held their offices and 


emoluments, the basis of the suit being that 
they are laboring under the disqualification 
imposed by the fourteenth amendment. It 


is a civil pr based on an information 
which the said judges were cited to answer, by 


- or otherwise, on the second Monday in 
anuary, 1871, It was generally supposed 
that the pretext of this suit was the opinion 
of the court shortly before delivered by Judge 
Nelson in the case of Smith os. Brazelton, 
holding that during the late civil war “the 
Confederate States were entitled to equal bel- 
ligerent rights with the United States,” al- 
th this hope had been proclaimed in 
the decisions of other cases by the former Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee, composed of judges 
well known to be Republicans of extreme 
views. It was aiso asserted as a matter of fact 
that. “threats were made both before and af- 
ter the commencement of the court that prose- 
cations would be commenced.” Meantime 
the Supreme Court continued to sit and try its 
causes as if nothing had occurred. After a 
brief adjournment of about two weeks from 
the middle of November, it held its session for 
the December term in Nashville. 

The Conservative and Democratic citizens 
of the State assembled in convention at Nash- 
ville, on the 12th of September, “ for the pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for Governor, 
and for taking such other steps as may be 
deemed necessary to secure a thorough organ- 
ization.” This meeting nominated John C. 
Brown by acclamation, and adopted the fol- 
lowing platform: 

We, the representatives of the Democratic party 
of the State of Tennessee, here in convention assem- 
pled, forgetting all past differences, and depreesting 
all attempts to engender old animosities, raceting on 
ters of perfect equality, and animated by cxnmon 

and purposes, do heartily unite for the support 
and vindication of the principles and policy pro- 
claimed by the great national Democracy. 

Reale, That the Southern Sates should be im- 
mediately restored to their rights under the Consti- 
tation of the United States as sovercign States of the 
American Union. . 

, That all citizens of the United States, 
under political disabilities, should be immediately 
relieved therefrom, 
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Timo, That we denounce the present tariff, as 
WI a the substitute lately introduced in the Mouse 
of from the Coramittee of 
Means, 08 4 givanithe robbery of the labor 

of ountry 


ignes. 
Sisancetngiccedianet 4a Hists, and that 
longer exist; and that no candidate is 
ort who is not in favor of a low reve~ 
nue tariff, which pats a Hie aha fic trade; 
emt of ony vari, the neceswarics 


should be remedied ; that ite annoyances of stamps, 
licenses, taxes upon sales and income, should be 
abolished ; that the tax itself should be wilected by 
State and county officers; and that the multiplication 
of Federal oivers is whol unnecessary and cate out 
the substance of the people, and that we pledge our- 
shies to labor for a thorough reform in this particular. 

Tmlwud, Vek the practice of the Government in 
the enforcement of the revenue laws which authorizes 
the seizure and confiscation of the pr A the 
citizens ond their iraprisonment, aided by the bayo- 
nc, without trial hints and wmnviction, is subver- 

e 


sive of the rights vole, and in contravention 
of the Oonstitution;aad should therefore: ber akian- 


tin, Th we denounce the profiigacy in the 
present administration of the Federal Government; 
the corruption which has entered all its official sta- 
tions; the favoritism which, overlooking fitness for 
Sice, has appointed to positions of public trust 
frignds or tools of those who eontrol public patron- 

e; and the imbecility which directs the destinics 
of the republic without an apparent pu , and 
manages its affairs with such embarrassment and 
disaster to the mutual interests of its people at home, 
and with such disregard of the rights ond liberties 
of ite Hitizens abroad. 

Led, Tha we regard the ach recently pasted 
by Congress to_enforce the fifteenth amendment as 
unconstitutional, unjust, and Ad badividesg an invasion 
of the rights of the States, subversive of the best 
interests of the people, and therefore urge ite uncon- 
ditional repeal, . 

Testnid, That the power of the Federal Govern- 
taent to assess and wile taxes on the bonds of the 
United States is dear and unquestioned, and we de- 
mand of Congress that a share of taxation equal to a 
fair average of the amount levied in each State on 
money loaned, shall be asscesed and collected from 
all investments in bonds, 

Taw, Tah we are yf sare to the system of 
national banks, and urge the isamediate repeal of 
the law cresting them ; and that, in place of the notes 
of such banks, the Treasury notes of the United States 
shall be substituted. 

Lead, That the Democracy here assembled sym- 
pathize with the corte of all people struggling for 
self-government ; and we denounce the policy of the 


party in power to reduce whole States in ovr Union 
to 4 wondition of vasselage to the General Govern~ 
ment, 


Lewd, That the present Adminstration of the 
Federal Government hus been persistently subver- 
sive of the rights of the States, invasive of the Fed- 
exal Constitution, necessarily tending to centralizs- 
tion and the annihilstion of local self-government, 
and, unless repudiated by the country, will inevitably 
result in the destruction A republican liberty. 

Lead, Tha this convention tenders ite thanks 
to the national Democracy of the North who have 
so nobly vindicated the great principles herein an- 
noun and that the people of Tennessee will cor- 
dially unite with this party in the maintenance of 
free government, 


The word “ sovereign” applied to the States 
in the first of the foregoing resolutions was 
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subsequently objected to by many even among 
Democrats and Conservatives, as if it implied 
the doctrine of secession. This, and the sup- 
posed disagreement between himself and Mr. 
Brown on some other points of State policy, 
induced A. S. Colyar to announce himself an 
independent candidate for Governor in the 
same campaign. .Mr. Brown, however, de- 


fended the use of the word “sovereign” as. 


proper, indicating only the rights belonging 
and reserved to the States, as such, by the 
Constitution, yet excluding the right of seces- 
sion, which he repudiated. Mr. Colyar sub- 
sequently withdrew his name, saying: ‘ Since 
hearing the speech of General Brown, I have 
concluded to withdraw from the canvass for 
Governor. In reference to the three questions 
of State policy which prompted me first to 
become a candidate, I find that General Brown 
and myself agree.” 

The Republicans nominated as their candi- 
date for Governor W. H. Wisener. 

The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic State ticket by a large majority. 
The whole number of votes cast in the State 
was 120,479, of which 78,979 were given to 
John OC. Brown, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, and 41,300 to W. H. Wisener, the 
Republican candidate, showing the majority of 
the former over the latter to have been 37,479. 

The members of the General Assembly 
elected on November 8th were divided as fol- 
lows: Of 25 Senators returned from their 
respective districts, 22 were Democrats and 3 
Republicans. As to the Representatives, 59 
were returned, of whom 48 were Democrats 
and 11 Republicans. : 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Axaska.—Alaska, which was acquired from the 
Russian Emperor by the United States in 1867, 
at an expense of $7,200,000, still remains an 
unorganized territory. Its population consists 
of about 2,000 whites and 60,000 Indians and 
half-breeds. The only resources of the Terri- 
tory which have as yet rendered any profit to 
the Government or to private enterprise are 
its furs and fisheries, though timber is abundant, 
and minerals have been found in some localities, 
Some specimens of a dense bituminous coal 
have been collected near Cook’s Inlet, about 
sixty miles from Sitka, where it is found in 
beds varying from eighteen inches to six feet 
in thickness, lying from thirty to sixty feet 
from the surface. It has been found quite ser- 
viceable for generating steam on board the 
Government vessels. The Government main- 
tains its authority over this vast Territory by 
means of a small company of officials at Sitka. 
It is connected with tho military department 
of the Pacific, which has its headquarters at 
San Francisco. A movement was begun in 
Congress at the session of December, 1870, to 
have Alaska organized as a county of Wash- 
ington Territory, but the proposition was not 
carried through. 

Anizona.—The Territory of Arizona les on 
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the borders of Mexico, and is one of the oldest 

districts on the western part of the continent. 
The following is the Federal census of Ari- 

zona Territory for the years 1870 and 1860: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
MGOBDAVOR mneodndad Beinn dee 179 
PUMA toe aivcapimcoeaares mine: 5,716 
SavApal. JH. AI, eae 2,142 i 
YUOgS sine fr selan wap owt 1,621 F 
ANOEGES co adtos cde ae 9,658 6,482 


Tucson, the capital, has been inhabited over 
one hundred years, and has now a population 
of nearly 3,000. Prescott, the former capital, 
has 1,200 inhabitants, and Arizona City has 
600. These are the principal téwns. ‘There 
are no railroads or telegraphs, and no public 
schools in the Territory, The population is 
nearly the same as that of twenty years ago, 
and was mostly acquired from Mexico with the 
Territory. There are some valuable mines in 
Arizona, which are worked to a moderate ex- 
tent with profitable results, and many districts 
are well adapted to agriculture. The greatest 
drawback to the progress and prosperity of the 
Territory is the merciless depredations of the 
Apache Indians. During the past year there 
were many accounts of attacks upon persons 
and property in the outlying settlements and 
on the lines of travel. The military force of 
the United States in the Territory does not ex- 
ceed 1,000, and the people are forced to protect 
themselves by volunteer companies. The Goy- 
ernor, in his last. message, recommended the 
organization of military companies in all the 
settlements, and the extermination of the 
savages so far as possible. A. K. P. Safford is 
the Governor, and Richard ©, McCormick 
represents the Territory in Congress. The 
latter is a Republican, and was elected over 
P, R. Brady, the Democratic candidate, by a 
majority of 570. 

Cotorapo.—Colorado, situated as it is on 
the direct line of travel through the Rocky 
Mountain region, is increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation, and the development of its resources. 

The following is the Federal census of Colo- 
rado Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. isto, |) 1860, 
ARAPADOE 3s is Losktiyech one < 6,829 ano 
BONE stich oe emneelon tres 592 ? 
BOWE, se vacant eee 1,939 
Clear Creek sts caer 1,596 
Conejos SOP eae Ae: 2,504 
Costilla 1,779 
Douglas. . 1,388 
FE} Paso.. 987 
Bvemont cin cpctiushiena: 1,064 
GUDID eth ake 5,490 
Greenwood... % secure ee 510 
Huerfand (C72 Be eee %,250 
SORAEON ct verine nee mite ee 2,390 
Lake P 
Lannier 
Las Animas 
Park 
Puebla 
Sagnache 
Summit 

Teld 
84,277 
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The natural advantages of the Territory are 
great and of various kinds. It is well adapted 
to agricultural pursuits, and in 1870 it produced 
860,000 bushels of wheat, 575,000 bushels of 
corn, 825,000 bushels of oats and barley, and 
800,000 bushels of potatoes. Its mines are also 
rich, and considerable progress has been made 
in developing their treasures. Gold and silver 
were shipped from the Territory during the 
year to the amount of $5,454,000. A school 
of mines has been founded at Golden City, the 
corner-stone of which was laid on the 5th 
of August. The entire wealth of the Territory 
has been stated at $50,000,000, or about $1,250 
for every individual of the population. Public 
lands were sold mostly to actual settlers, to 
the amount of 274,577 acres during the year. 

Denver, the capital of the Territory, has about 
8,000 inhabitants, and is growing rapidly. Its 
trade during the year amounted to $10,000,000, 
and its manufactures to $1,000,000. Four rail- 
roads converge there, the first of which was 
completed on the 24th of June last, and several 
others are in course of construction. 

An interesting incident in the settlement of 
the Territory is the formation of colonies. The 
Union Colony, organized in New York, pur- 
chased land and took possession in April. The 
colonists each paid $135 for their membership, 
and their land cost from $3 to $4 per acre. 
They founded the town of Greeley, which at the 
end of the year numbered 1,200 inhabitants. 

There was a spirited political canvass in the 
Territory for the election of local officers and a 
delegate to Congress. The Republicans met in 
conyention on the 13th of July, and nominated 
Jerome B. Chaffee for member of Congress. In 
their resolutions they indorsed the Administra- 
tion of President Grant, favored immigration, 
but condemned the “importation of coolies,” 
and asked for aid from the General Government 
in the construction of public works. The 
Democratic Convention was held on the 26th 
of July. George W. Miller was nominated for 
Congress, and a platform adopted containing 
the following resolutions among others: 

Resolved, That we denounce the policy pursued by 
the Government in regard to the management of 
Indian affairs on the frontier; that Indian depreda- 
tions of the most atrocious character go unpunished ; 
that our homes are burned, our wives and children 
yavished and murdered, our property destroyed, and 
our repeated cries for protection are only answered 
by the appointment of another Quaker Indian agent. 

Resolved, That we favor the taxation of United 
States bonds on the same basis as other property ; 
that we are opposed to the present system of bank- 
ing, as unjust, and favor the substitution of Treasury 
notes for national-bank notes, thereby saving annu- 
ally millions to the Government in interest paid to 
the national banks. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party now, as of old, 
is opposed to ahigh protective tariff; that the people 
of the West have long groaned under unequal laws 
and unjust taxation, which the Eastern States have 
continually imposed upon the West; equal and exact 
justice shall be the rallying-cry of the emocracy. 


The election resulted in the choice of Chaffee, 
the Republican candidate. The total vote cast 
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was 11,508, of which Chaffee received 6,450, and 
Miller 5,058, making Chaffee’s majority 1,392. 

A bill was introduced into the Territorial 
Legislature at its last session granting the right 
of suffrage to women, but after an extended 
debate it was indefinitely postponed by a vote 
of 15 to 10. Among the acts passed by the 
Legislature was one providing. for a system 
of public instruction, and one establishing an 
agricultural college. 

Daxorsa.—The'Territory of Dakota was first 
organized in 1861, but since that time Wyoming 
has been set off from its western side. Its 
present area is 152,000 square miles, and its 
population 14,181. A school] system has been 
established, and something has been done to 
develop the resources of the Territory. The 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which will cross it from east to west, will un- 
doubtedly give a strong impulse to its growth. 
The capital is Yankton, and the present Goy- 
ernor is A. J. Faulk. M. K. Armstrong, Demo- 
crat, was elected to represent Dakota in the 
Forty-second Congress. 

The following is the Federal census of Da+ 
kota Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 


Unorganized portion of Ter- 
TILOVY: crete ididennts oe cteausieeek 2,091 


4,837 


Ipano.—The Territory of Idaho has an area 
of 96,000 square miles. Its population is 
14,998. The Territory was organized in 1863, 
though it has since been diminished in extent 
by the formation of Montana. The capital is 
Boise City. The present Governor is Samuel 
Bard, and Samuel A. Merrit, Democrat, repre- 
sents the Territory in Congress. <A proposition 
to grant the right of suffrage to women was lost 
in the Legislature at the last session by a tie- 
yote. Idaho is arich mining district, the placer 
mines being among the richest of the country. 

The following is the Federal census of Idaho 
Territory for the year 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 

RAD ear wetaia eat Picione sian setisisielsgie ein cae ttets 2,675 
INV CMTS a rect Reo o care seltioes cistaiae alle te ote 689 
Boise...... Me TITER, Pla edas.o AIEEE 8,833 
Td ath On asm igie- sects» seh tee eyes Neve eee 849 
AGOMMLA oe tenn tsesiiclede/asiecieceeeacing 988 
IN€Z MPeTCOS cence n tre tes nasieo ee eaten se rs 1,607 
OnGid OR . che. Wats iale nie ogle s astestereteatns 1,922 
Opiv ee! wancenins tense isaac cients 1,713 
BHOSHOMC as qteccte semecetw tamer ere ne 722 
Total wsppeuprediciottale are ieereigt tates 14,998 
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Inpran Territory.—The Indian Territory 
still remains unorganized, though several bills 
have been introduced in Congress for its or- 
ganization under the name of Oklahoma. The 
present population is about 17,000, mostly In- 
dians and negroes. The principal tribes now 
occupying this district are the Choctaws, 
Ohickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, 
and Osages, some of whom were transferred 
thither from other parts of the country. The 
Government holds in trust for these Indians 
the sum of $1,600,000, yielding an annual in- 
come of over $100,000. The tribes have ceded 
nearly 40,000,000 acres of their lands to the 
United States, and the organization of the Ter- 
ritory would open these to settlement. The 
chiefs oppose this movement. In convoking a 
council of his people on this question, Colonel 
Wright, chief of the Choctaws, said: 


Though our lands may not be immediately affected 
by a territorial government being organized, yet, 
should Congress be once allowed, without raising a 
voice against it on our part, to legislate over you on 
the ground of the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, they 
will claim us as citizens of the United States, if they 
have not already done it.. Then there will be no end 
of legislation over your lands until your lands are 
donated away to other parties, who have no part or 
parcel with you in landed rights, and to other inter- 
ests than yours. You have only to look back to 
your former homes and lands in the State of Missis- 
sippi to convince you of what is asserted, a portion 
of which was donated away by acts of Congress 
without compensating us a single cent, and without 
our consent, to railroad and school BArpOERE, for the 


benefit of that State, to our loss and lasting injury, 
not only to ourselves, but to our posterity, What has 


been done, may be done again, 


A general council of the tribes of the Terri- 
tory was held in the latter part of the year at 
Ockmulgee, at which a constitution for their 
united government was adopted by a vote of 
52 to 8, subject to ratification by the people, 
Pending the action, the council adjourned to 
June 5, 1871. 

Article 1 of the constitution defines the 
boundaries of the Indian Territory, and guar- 
antees to each nation entering into the con- 
tract the same right to transact commerce and 
exchange in any of said nations which each 
has in its own, subject only to conformity with 
the treaty of the United States and such laws 
as may be enacted according to the provisions 
of the Constitution. Article 2 distributes the 
powers of the government into executive, le- 
gislative, and judicial departments. Article 3 
vests the legislative power in the General As- 
sembly, composed of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, The Senate shall consist of 
one member from every nation, the population 
of which shall equal 2,000, and one additional 
member from every additional 2,000, or frac- 
tional part thereof greater than 1,000, provided 
that the nations whose individual population 
does not equal 2,000 may unite and be repre- 
sented in the same ratio; and provided further, 
that the Ottawaa, Peorias, and Quapawes, shall 
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be entitled to one Senator, and the Senecas, 
Wyandottes, and Shawnees, to one Senator. 
The House of Representatives shall consist of 
one member from each nation, and an addi- 
tional member for every 1,000 of population, 
or fractional part thereof over 500, no person 
to be entitled to the office of member of the 
General Assembly but bona-fide citizens of the 
nation, who may have attained the age of 
twenty-five years. The term of office is to be 
for two years, and the mode of election is by 
qualified voters, according to the laws and 
usages of the nations voting. The compensa- 
tion is fixed at four dollars a day, and four dol- 
lars for every twenty miles travelling, going 
and coming by the shortest practical route, 
and no member to receive pay for more than 
thirty days in any one annual session. The 
General Assembly has the power to legislate 
upon any but the following subjects: Those 
pertaining to intercourse and relations of the 
Indian Territory, the arrest and extradition of 
criminals escaping from one to another nation, 
the administration of justice between the mem- 
bers of nations in the Indian Territory and 
persons other than the nations, and the com- 
mon defence and safety of the nations of said 
Territory. There are several other provisions 
pertaining to the legislative department which 
are identical with those in the Constitution of 
the United States. The judicial power is 
vested in the Supreme Court, three District 
Courts, and such inferior courts as may be pro- 
vided bylaw. Three district judges constitute 
a Supreme Court when convened in semi- 
annual session at the capital of the Territory. 
One judge is to retire from office every two 
years, and the official term is six years. Tho 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction 
from the inferior courts, and original jurisdic- 
tion is prescribed by law, but cannot interfere 
with the civil and criminal jurisdiction retained 
by each nation in the treaties of 1866. The 
courts have jurisdiction in matters of trade 
and intercourse between the several nations, 
and in all cases arising under the legislation of 
the government. The other provisions touch- 
ing the judiciary are similar to those in the 
States. The executive power is vested in the 
Governor, whose term of office is two years. 
He must be thirty years of age, and his powers 
and duties are such as usually pertain to the 
office in the States. Provision is also made for 
a secretary, who is to be ea officio treasurer ; 
also for an attorney-general, district attorneys, 
marshals, and deputies. 

Monrana.—The population of Montana, ac- 
cording to the Federal census for 1870, is dis- 
tributed as shown in the table on page 713. The 
marshal estimated the number of Indians be- 
longing to tribes in the Territory at 18,000, 
The principal towns are: Helena, 8,713 in- 
habitants; Virginia City (the capital), 867; 
Deer Lodge, 789; Diamond City, 460; Benton 
City, 486; Bannock City, 381; Radersburg, 
811; Boseman City, 168. 


‘ 
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; COUNTIES. 1870. Set COUNTIES. 18%0, 1860. 
Beaver Head...... PE Tenens 3 eites 722 INriZOne ts. ee aes vr 6,452. 
REPTLOTY « chhes eo. Co. GUE) HE Rite a 83 Bermalillé 00). AR 20.500. ie 7.569 8,769 
MOOG DIES, «5/2 CIES. wks ole agiseste 517 COMA Lng sare shalbstes Shee averse 1,992 ‘ae 
_ ENG SG SERB Sen ge roi 1% WonervAtianaacerersnet tas 5,864 6,239 
MDRCE BLOUSE? can cect tet ese ton 4,304 GranticZOre, sO Mines 1,143 aie 
aGrablestin 820 IE SO. Hes wks kak otis 1,579 Lincoln} Lacticwixcs ae 1,803 Bade 
POLO Dc hiccard~ ny aoa Th aurcnat ys nish: 1,531 UTE RELA paner pape ent OnR 8,056 5,566 
Mewis and Clarke...) .. ase cee ectees 5,041 RO ATID a, | Sle Le eee 9,294 9,849 
Madison........ ORR EG ea 2,684 SadtwAnais :. Bales ad 2.599 8,572 
Meacher sul 4.. ive veisct te. cphiiahies cieigete 1,387 SAN UMTS more byeictarccastantsereipinatl o 9,699 8,114 
[SES TT NOSE Sa ea eS 2,554 SaniMiouel oes tonwer senate 16,058 13,714 
— OCOTrOL AEAHER? salto etee 6,603 5,787 
Potilee. 2) MOO Sas. see 20,594 DWIOS $55 :« seosige ds decay oateistens 12,079 14,103 
ELICITING CREE aae oa etc 9,093 11,321 
The people of the Territory have suffered Total pores ads. 91,852 93,516 
much during the year from the depredations Uran.—The Mormon community which set- 
of Indians. The feeling with which they re- 41.4 the Territory of Utah has been subjected 


gard the original inhabitants of the Territory 
may be inferred from the following resolu- 
tions adopted at a mass meeting in Gallatin 
County: 

Resolved, That the Indian of poetry and romance 
is not the Indian of fact; the former is said to be 
noble, magnanimous, faithful, and brave; the latter 
we know to be possessed of every attribute of beast- 
ly depravity and ferocity. 

Fesolved, That the mountain Indian ean never un- 
derstand the amenities of civilized life—he puts no 
faith in treaties, and makes his pledges and promises 
with intent to disregard them when interest or ca- 
price shall dictate. The hospitality and kindness of 
the white settler he imputes to cowardice, and the 
largessess and annuities of the white man’s govern- 
ment are received with the belief that that govern- 
ment fears him, 

Resolved, That force is the only argument that will 
effectually persuade him to peace and friendship, as 
the now peaceful conduct of the Bannocks, Snakes, 
and Utes, sufficiently attests. 


The same meeting expressed the thanks of 
the people to Colonel Baker for the severe 
punishment which he had dealt out to the Pie- 
gan Indians for depredations committed in the 
Territory during the preceding winter. 

‘The Territorial election occurred on the 1st 
of August, and the Democrats were very gen- 
erally victorious. M. Cavanagh was elected as 
delegate to Congress. The Governor of the 
Territory is James M. Ashley. 

New Mexico.—New Mexico has an area of 
124,450 square miles, and a population of 91,- 
852. The capital is Santa Fé, which has 4,- 
600 inhabitants. The Governor is Wm. A. Pile, 
formerly of Missouri, the Secretary, Major 
Henry Wetter, and the Chief-Justice, Joseph 
G. Palen, all of them appointed by President 
Grant. J. F. Chaves represents the Territory 
in the national House of Representatives. The 
Territory is well adapted for agricultural enter- 
prise, forming, as is claimed, one of the best 
fruit-growing districts on the continent. It is 
also supposed to be rich in mineral resources, 
though comparatively little has been done for 
their development. The Ralston silver-mines 
are said to be very rich, and a company has 

been organized for working them. 

The following is the Federal census of the 
Territory of New Mexico for the years 1860 
and 1870: 


to adverse influences since its isolation has 
been destroyed by the completion of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, and during the past year the 
effect has been quite manifest both at Salt 
Lake and at Washington. A bill was intro- 
duced into Congress at the session of 1869-70, 
intended to suppress polygamy, and bring Utah 
more completely into subjection to the laws 
of the United States. This was known as the 
Cullom Bill, and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 94 to 32, but finally 
failed to become a law. It forbade plural mar- 
riages, under severe penalties; and provided 
ample means for the enforcement of all United 
States laws. It not only disfranchised all per- 
sons practising polygamy, and disqualified them 
from holding office, but provided for the pun- 
ishment of the crime by fine and imprisonment. 
While the bill was pending, meetings were held 
in various parts of the Territory, at which its 
provisions were denounced, and solemn protests 
made against its passage. At a mass meeting 
held at Salt Lake City, on the 5th of April, a 
protest was addressed to the members of Con- 
gress, in which the following declarations were 
made : 

Of the 150,000 estimated population of the Terri- 
tory of Utah, it is well known that all except from 
five to ten thousand, are members of the Chureh 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, usually called 
‘‘Mormons.’’? These are essentially ‘‘the people” 
of this Territory ; they have settled it, reclaimed the 
desert waste, cultivated it, subdued the Indians, 
opened means of communication, made roads, built 
cities, towns, and settlements, established govern- 
ment, encouraged education, and brought into being 
a new State to add lustre to the national galaxy of 
our glorious Union. And we, the people who have 
done this, are believers in the principle of plural 
marriage or polygamy, not simply as an elevating, 
social relationship, and a preventive of many terrible 
evils which afflict our race, but as a principle revealed 
by God, underlying our every hope of eternal salva- 
tion and happiness in heaven. We believe in the 
preéxistence of the spirits of men; that God is the 
author of our being ; that marriage is ordained as the 
legitimate source by which mankind obtain an exist- 
ence in this probation on the earth; that the marriage 
relation exists in and extends throughout eternity, 
and that without it no man can attain to an exaltation 
in the celestial kingdom of God. The revelation 
commanding the principle of plural marriage, given 
by God through Joseph Smith to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, in its first paragraph, has 
the following language: Behold, T reveal unto you 
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a new and everlasting covenant, and if ye abide not 
that covenant, then are ye damned ; for no one can 
reject this covenant and be permitted to enter into 
my glory.” Withthis language before us, we cannot 
forbid plural marriage among people of our religion, 
Let the revelation in any other light than as a vital 
principle appear in the eyes of others as it may, to 
us it 1s a divine command, of equal force with any 
ever given by the Creator of the world to His children 
in the flesh, y 


The bill was also complained of as destroy- 
ing the religious liberty and civil rights of the 
people. Although this bill failed to pass, the 
United States officials in the Territory displayed 
unwonted vigor in enforcing the laws when 
they were in conflict with the regulations of 
the Mormon community. Governor Schaffer 
issued a proclamation in the early part of the 
year, forbidding ‘all musters, drills, or gath- 
erings of the militia of the Territory of Utah, 
and all gatherings of any nature except by 
order of the United States Marshal.” The 
execution of this decree was resisted with spir- 
it in one or two instances, but was carried 
through with vigor by the marshal. A decision 
was rendered by Chief-Justice McKeon to the 
effect that the district courts of Utah or United 
States courts only had jurisdiction, and that 
grand juries can be summoned only by United 
States marshals under order of the district 


judge. By these two efficient proceedings, the , 


power and influence of Brigham Young have 
been materially affected. By another judicial 
decision, a direct blow was struck at the in- 
stitution of plural marriages, naturalization 
being refused on the ground that the applicants 
would not renounce the dogma of polygamy. 
_ The judge, in his opinion, made use of the fol- 
lowing language : 

An applicant for naturalization asks for a favor ; 
asks for the high privilege of American citizenship, 
and he must show ‘to the satisfaction of the Court”? 
that he is worthy of it. More than a Witness in a 
litigated case ; more thana party in a libel or criminal 
case, should he expect and be expected to answer 
questions, This Court needs not to be informed that 
many other courts have been very negligent, crimi- 
nally negligent, in this matter of naturalization. The 
practice of such courts can form no precedents for 
this. There are some things of which courts are 
bound to take judicial notice, and this Court takes 
notice of the fact that it is in session in Salt Lake 
City, and in the Territory of Utah, and that here 
there are many men who detiantly trample upon the 
act of Congress against polygamy, and call their con- 
duct liberty. Surrounded y such influences, guided 
by such leaders, aliens come into this court and ask 
for the high privilege of citizenship. Well, what are 
their views of American civilization? What do they 
believe to be the rights and duties of an American 
citizen? Before they take the oath of citizenship, let 
the Court “be satisfied” that they understand its 
full meaning, and recognize its solemn obligations, 
Let the Court ‘be satisfied’? whether they believe 
the supreme law of the land to be the Constitution 
the laws of Congress, and the treaties of the United 
States, or whether they believe it to be the revela- 
tions of some polygamic rophet. ‘Let the Court 
be satisfied» what pretended laws of God they mean 
to obey, and what Positive laws of man they mean to 
defy. In this country a man ma adopt any religion 
that he pleases, or reject all religion if he pleases, 
Bat no man must violate our laws and plead religion 
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a8 an excuse; and no alien should be made a citizen 


who will not promise to obey the laws. Let nations 
and aliens distinctly understand that in this country 
license is not liberty, and crime is not religion, 

At the election which occurred in the fall, 
Wm. H. Hooper, Democrat, was elected dele- 
gate to Congress, receiving 21,656 votes out 
of a total of 23,100, The Republican candidate, 
Governor R. Maxwell, who received but 1,444 
votes, was a vigorous opponent of the peculiar 
institutions of Mormonism. 

Another circumstance which has a tendency 
to bring into the population of the Territory 
an element antagonistic to the Mormon instj- 
tutions is the discovery of valuable silver- 
mines, which have already attracted consider- 
able attention. 

The following is the Federal census of Utah 
Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870, 1860. 
Beavers ik ee Be 2.007 « 785 
Box Wilders, Se, or: 4,812 1,608 
Cache oh. JANA Sede is. To oe 8,272 2,605 
Cédan.coils Hist veh. peau. iste’ 741 
21 SE WS nyare- ctu 4,459 2,904. 
Great Salt Lake. os 18,337 11,295 
Green River, 95275 8 ee ap 141 
EOE cawansnesinivscceceutionn 2.359 1,010 
JUS Re LE Pie sy: 2,084 672 
MNO Oise eshte ee sa ce eat 1,513 
MiNard? 32.520 alee anes 2,753 715 
MORPAD te Sowa sale 1,972 
PING sera ae ate heck “Are 
BUCH cai Sandie hedge eek kee 1,955 
BO WA Dg nt bgeieape etd Bh ol 450 
Sdn Pete: ® ass oieoy au bs 6,71 
Senir, Si yeHey eee 19 
Shambitiwor! Jotht bie an oy 162 
Summits 233. sk son) eat «a 2,512 198 
TPOOGIG i dar eae ee 2177 1,008 
Wtaby vn qoe eee Nose tice 12,208 8,248 
NVURSGH ne ee We are 1,244 ane 
Washington's.) 70) 2°) 299%64 = 3,064 691 
Weberiice. 4. e baie 7,858 3,675 
Motel veka ake: Seis 86,786 40,273 


Wasuincron.—This Territory was first or- 
ganized in 1853, at which time it had little 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. In 1870 the 
population had increased to 23,901. The fol- 
lowing is the Federal census of Washington 
Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870, 1860. 

Cheha. e550 ate a eee 401 285 
Clallam. ceil. Apeiek. - 408 149 
Clarke... sas oe Ee 3,081 2,884 
Cowlitz. /)5 25, Steer 730 406 
1% 626 294 

1,268 531 

2,120 302 

866 544 

329 230 

888 384 

289 cee 

738 420 

1,409 1,115 

133 173 

599 162 

a 996 

REA ys 734 eR 

Pharston sv) seen 2,246 1,507 
Wabkiacum 4.580) nos 270 42 
Walla Walla, 3) 0 320s 5,300 1,318 
Whatcom: ony. aa. wena 5 852 
Walkime sou i030) peo 432 ‘Se 
The Disputed Islands,.... |. 524 Siete 
Tota Le Ae 23,901 11,594 
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The assessed value of the property in the 
Territory in 1869 was $7,843,239. The present 
Governor is Edward 8. Salomon. <A delegate 
to Congress was chosen at the last election, 
which occurred on the first Monday in June, 
The total vote cast was 6,203, of which, Se- 
lucius Garfielde (Republican) received 3,469, 
or a majority of 735. 

- Wyomine.—The principal matter of interest 
in Wyoming during the year has been the ex- 
ercise for the first time of the right of voting 
and sitting on juries by women. <A grand ju- 
ry consisting of men and women was empan- 
elled at Laramie City on the 7thof March. In 
his opening address to the jury, Chief-Justice 
J. H. Howe said: 


_ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury: Tt is an 
innovation anda great novelty to see, as we do to- 
day, ladies summoned to serve as jurors. The ex- 
tension of the political franchise is a subject that is 
agitating the whole country. I have never taken an 
active part in the discussion, but have long seen that 
woman was a victim to the vices, crimes, and immo- 
ralities of man, with no power to protect and defend 
herself from these evils. Ihave long felt that such 
powers of protection should be conferred on woman, 
and it has fallen to our lot here to act as pioneers in 
this movement and to test the question. The eyes 
of the whole world are to-day fixed upon this jury of 
Albany County. There is not the slightest impro- 
priety in any lady occupying this position, and I wish 
to assure you that the fullest protection of the court 
shall be accordedto you. It would be a most shame- 
ful scandal that in our temples of justice and in our 
courts of law any thing should be permitted which the 
most sensitive lady might not with propriety hear 
and witness; and here let me add that it will bea 
sorry day for any man who shall so far forget the 
courtesy due and paid by every American gentleman 
to every American lady, as even by word or act to en- 
deavor to deter you from the exercise of these rights, 
with which the law has invested you. I will con- 
clude with the remark that this is a question for you to 
decide for yourselves, No man has any right to in- 
terfere. It seems to me to be eminently proper for 
women to sit upon grand juries, which will give them 
the best possible opportunities to aid in suppressing 
the dens of infamy which curse the country. I shall 
be glad of your assistance in the accomplishment of 
this object. I donot make these remarks from any 
distrust of the gentlemen of Aivany County; on the 
contrary, I am exceedingly pleased and gratified with 
the indications of intelligence, love of law and good 
order, and the gentlemanly deportment, which I see 
manifested here. 


On dismissing the jury, Justice Howe said: 


To those ladies who are members of the grand 
jury, the Court also deems it but justice to say that 
‘by your intelligent, faithful, and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, as well as by your great propriety of 
conduet, you have realized the just expectations of 
those who saw fit to confer upon you the right to 
participate in the administration of justice. If future 
grand juries in this county shall follow the example 
you have set, assurance will be thereby given to all 
that crime and immorality will no longer be winke 
at, but’ all offenders will ‘be brought to justice, and 
that the law and the courts may safely be relied upon 
for the protection of the people. 


In writing of the matter afterward, the same 
judge said : 
With all my prejudices against the policy, I am 


under conscientious obligations to say that these 
women acquitted themselves with such dignity, deco- 
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rum, propriety of conduct, and intelligence, as to win 


the admiration of every fair-minded citizen of Wy- 
oming. They were careful, painstaking, intelligent, 
and conscientious. They were firm and resolute for 
the right as established by the law and the testimony. 
Their verdicts were right, and, after three or four 
criminal trials, the lawyers engaged in defending per- 
sous accused of crime began to avail themselves of 
the right of peremptory challenge to get rid of the 
women jurors, who were too much in favor of enfor- 
cing the laws and punishing crime to suit the interests 
of their clients! After the grand jury had been in 
session two days, the dance-house keepers, gamblers, 
and demi-monde, fled out of the city in dismay, to es- 
cape the indictment of women grand jurors! In 
short, I have never, in twenty-five years of constant 
experience in the courts of the country, seen more 
faithful, intelligent, and resolutely honest grand and 
petit juries than these. 


At the election, which occurred on the 7th 
of September, the right of suffrage was very 
generally exercised by the women. W. T. 
Jones, the Republican candidate for Congress, 
was elected by a majority of 160 votes, though 
at the preceding election the Democratic ma- 
jority was upward of 1,200. At Cheyenne 
ladies were nominated by the Republicans for 
the offices of county clerk and school superin- 
tendent, but they were defeated with the rest 
of the local ticket, though one of them re- 
ceived several votes more than any of her male 
associates on the ticket. The right to hold of- 
fice was granted to women by the Territorial 
Legislature at its last session. 

The following is the Federal census of Wyo- 
ming Territory for the year 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 
Aba yias Pecsifee ads old dk ldsldadie at bide ceo dbl 2,021 
Carbon ss vse. geisicpiasliasiset dy cee ears 1,368 
MIA ATATOL sc cieeecisiste sssreueie cr srelsicscsiecistous Piero 2,957 
Siweebs Waters cigssciis <i cre cleissiletents 1,916 
Uinta hina stats crrieciecadaancinen stare 856 
Ae ear ie Sie ORCI 9,118 


TEXAS. Public affairs in this State during 
the year have been very quiet, and little has oc- 
curred worthy of record. There has been no 
political canvass, nor any election. The re- 
construction measures having been completed 
in the early part of the year, the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the State passed into the 
hands of her citizens. The Legislature assem- 
bled on the 8th of February, and, after ratify- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, proceeded to an 
election of United States Senators. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor J. W. Flanagan (Republican) 
was chosen for the term ending March 38, 1875, 
and Morgan C, Hamilton (Republican) for the 
term ending March 8, 1871, and also for the 
full term commencing March 4, 1871. In the 
early part of January, 1871, the Legislature, 
taking the ground that the election for the lat- 
ter term was illegal, and that the session in 
January, 1871, was not the one next pre- 
ceding the vacancy, within the meaning of the 
act of Congress regulating the time of the elec- 
tion of Senators, chose General Reynolds (Re- 
publican) as United States Senator for the 
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term commencing March 4, 1871, and ad- 
journed, The question came before the Senate 
at the first session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, when the claim of General Reynolds was 
disallowed, and Mr. Hamilton was admitted to 
his seat. The bill readmitting the State to 
representation in Congress was passed on the 
29th of March, 1870, and on the 26th of April 
the Legislature reassembled and continued in 
session until the 15th of August. Many im- 
portant laws relating to the reorganization of 
the civil power in the State were passed at this 
session. Much trouble having been experi- 
enced in the counties on the northern and 
western frontier by roving bands of Indians, 
an act was passed for the enrolment of twenty 
companies of mounted rangers, each company 
to consist of fifty privates, and the requisite 
officers; to be armed with effective and ap- 
proved breech-loading cavalry arms, and to 
serve for the period of twelve months on the 
frontier. 

By a law passed at this session, providing 
for the organization of the militia, all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, residing in the State, 
with certain special exceptions, are made liable 
to military duty. The Governor is command- 
er-in-chief of the military forces of the State, 
which consists of two classes—the State Guard 
of Texas, and the Reserve Militia. The former 
consists of all such persons liable to military 
duty as shall voluntarily enroll and equip them- 
selves for service, while the latter comprises 
all liable to military duty not enrolled in the 
State Guard, and provision is made for the en- 
rolment of all such in the several counties at 
least once in two years. The Governor ap- 
points one adjutant-general, with the rank of 
colonel, who, in addition to the duties properly 
belonging to that office, acts also as quarter- 
master and commissary-general, as chief of 
ordnance, and as inspector-general, All fines, 
forfeitures, and assessments, imposed by way 
of punishment for violation of the laws gov- 
erning the military forces of the State, are paid 
into the Treasury as a fund to aid in arming 
and equipping the State Guard. All persons 
liable to serve in the Reserve Militia may avoid 
such service by paying the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars, which becomes a part of the above fund, 
By this act great discretion and power are 
given to the Executive in cases of disturbances 
in the State. “It shall be the duty of the 
Governor,” says the law, “and he is hereby 
authorized, whenever in his opinion the en- 
forcement of the law of this State is obstruct- 
ed, within any county or counties, by combi- 
nations of lawless men too strong for the 
control of the civil authorities, to declare such 
county or counties under martial law, and to 
suspend the laws therein until the Legislature 
shall convene and take such action as it may 
deem necessary. In this event the Governor, 
by his proclamation, shall designate the county 
or counties wherein the laws are to be so sus- 
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pended; and the Governor shall call out such ~ 


part of the State Guard, or Reserve Militia, or 
State police, as may in his opinion be necessary 
to the suppression of disorder. The expense of 
maintaining the State Guard, or Reserve Militia, 
called into active service under this section, 
may, in whole, or in part, in the discretion of 
the Governor, be assessed upon the people of 
the county or counties where the laws are sus- 
pended.” Whenever the laws are suspended 
as above provided, it is made the duty of the 
Governor to provide for the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders, and to prescribe all necessary 
regulations for the formation and government 
of courts-martial and military commissions. 

For judicial purposes there is a Supreme 
Court, consisting of three judges, and the State 
is divided into thirty-five judicial districts, for 
each of which a district judge is elected, who 
is required to hold three terms of his court an- 
nually, in each county of his district, There 
are also justices of the peace, with jurisdiction 
in petty cases, who try issues by themselves, 
or with a jury of six men. For the purpose of 
maintaining the companies of rangers on the 
frontiers, the sum of $750,000 was authorized 
to be raised by the sale of bonds, redeemable 
at the pleasure of the State, after twenty years, 
and payable after forty years, bearing interest 
at seven per cent. per annum in gold, payable 
semi-annually. A tax is to be assessed on all 
property and occupations according to general 
laws of the State, for the purpose of paying the 
interest on these bonds, and creating a sinking 
fund of two per cent. for the payment of the 
principal at maturity. A very important act 
relating to the public lands of the State was 
passed, by which it is provided that “every 
head of a family, who has not a homestead, 
shall be entitled to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land out of any part of the public do- 
main as a homestead, upon condition that he 
or she will select, locate, and occupy the same 
for three years, and pay the office-fees on the 
same. And all single men, twenty-one years 
of age, shall be entitled to eighty acres of land’ 
out of any part of the public domain upon the 
same terms and conditions as are imposed upon 
the head of a family; ” and any person who 
shall hereafter in good faith actually settle on 
any part of the public domain, not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres, shall upon fur- 
nishing satisfactory evidence of such settlement 
be entitled to purch'ase the same from the 
State at the price of one dollar per acre. Any 
person now occupying any part of the public 
domain in good. faith may within twelve 
months from the passage of this act. take the 
necessary steps to appropriate the same or a 
part thereof as a homestead, or to purchase 
the same, or .a part thereof, according to the 
provisions above recited. 

The holder of any genuine land certificate or 
other valid land claim against the State shall 
hereafter have the right. to locate the same 
upon any part of the public domain as above 
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provided, not subject to the claim of actual 
occupants; but such location must be made 
rior to the Ist of January, 1875, or such cer- 
tificate or claim will be forever barred. 
_- By “an act to establish a system of public 
free schools for the State of Texas,” it is pro- 
vided that there shall be a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to hold office till the first general election, 
and thereafter to be elected by the people for 
a term of four years.. The superintendent has 
general supervision of educational matters and 
general control over school officers, and is re- 
quired to recommend to the Legislature such 
legislation in his department as he may deem 
expedient and useful. The county courts are 
made ex officio boards of school directors for 
their respective counties, with power to ap- 
point a suitable number of school trustees in 
the county, and are required to “ levy and have 
collected, when necessary, an ad-valorem tax 
on the taxable property of the county, not ex- 
ceeding one per cent., for the purpose of build- 
ing school-houses, under their supervision.” 
They shall also require “all parents and’ guar- 
dians, in their respective counties, to send 
their children and wards to some public school, 
unless taught by private teachers, or in some 
other school or seminary of learning, at least 
four months in each year, under the penalty of 
forfeiting interest in the school fund for the 
time being.” The board of school directors is 
made subject to the rules, direction, and su- 
supervision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction: All school funds, derivable from 
whatever source, are to be exclusively appro- 
priated to the payment of teachers, and the 
salary of the superintendent and clerk. All 
moneys now standing to the credit of the 
school fund in the State Treasury, and all 
lands heretofore conveyed and set apart for 
establishing primary schools or academies in 
the several counties of the State, and all sums 
of money that may hereafter come to the 
State from fines and forfeitures set apart by 
law for school purposes, or from the sale of 
any portion of the public domain of the State, 
constitute the permanent school fund of the 
State ; and this fund is directed to be consoli- 
dated and converted into United States funds. 
The fourth of the annual revenue derivable 
from taxation and the annual poll-tax of one 
dollar, and the interest accruing on the perma- 
nent fund, constitute the available school fund 
which is applicable exclusively to the payment 
of the expenses of the educational bureau. 

At this session a law was passed exempting 
from execution for debt a homestead of not 
more than two hundred acres of land in the 
country, and in a city or village, a lot or lots 
not exceeding $5,000 in value, exclusive of the 
value of improvements; also a law providing 
for the registration of voters. By the law reg- 
ulating the holding of elections it is provided 
that general elections shall be held on the first 
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Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1872, and every second year thereafter. Such 
elections are to be held at the county-seats of » 
the several counties, and the polls are to be 
open four days from 8 o’clock A. mu. to 5 p. M., 
of each day, with an hour’s recess at noon. A 
State police was established, composed of 1 
chief of police, 4 captains, 8 lieutenants, 20 ser- 
geants, and 225 privates, The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State, when there is one, acts as 
chief of police. All sheriffs and their deputies, 
constables, marshals of cities and towns, and 
their deputies, and the police of cities and 
towns, are considered a part of the State 
police, and, under the direction of the Govern- 
or, or chief of State police, may at any time be 
called upon to act in concert with this force 
in preventing or suppressing crime, or in bring- 
ing offenders to justice. The chief of State 
police and his subordinates are subject to all 
orders of the Governor in relation to the pres- 
ervation of the public peace, or the execution 
of the laws throughout the State. 

Railroad enterprise has been active in Texas, 
and the Legislature was’ besieged by per- 
sons seeking land-grants and State aid. Few 
of the bills that were introduced in aid of 
these projects became laws. One of the most 
important was the proposed charter of the 
International Railroad. This line, also known 
as the Barnes road, connects with the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad at or near Fulton, Arkan- 
sas, and is intended to pass through Texas in a 
southwesterly direction, via Jefferson, Tyler, 
Austin, and San Antonio, thence to the Rio 
Grande at or near Laredo, In aid of this enter- 
prise $5,000,000 in thirty-years bonds, to be 
secured by mortgage of the road, was asked of 
the State, and it was intended to have the road 
finished in five years. Aid was also asked for 
the United States and Mexico Railroad, pro- 
jected from a point on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, at the junction of the Ohio 
opposite Cairo, to pass through Missouri and 
Arkansas to some point on the Arkansas River 
near Fort Smith; thence through the Indian 
Territory to the junction of the Big Wichita 
and Red Rivers; thence through the State of 
Texas to the boundary of the United States 
and Mexico at Presidio del Norte on the Rio 
Grande, with a branch, at some point east of 
the 98th degree of longitude, to Lawrence, 
Kansas; thence on the Mexican side along the 
Conchos River to the city of Salvazar; thence 
to Altata on the Gulf of California, with a 
branch from Salvazar to the city of Mexico. 

The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado 
will be rapidly extended to San Antonio. The 
Houston and Texas Central is in process of 
construction northward to its ultimate ter- 
minus on Red River, with a view of forming 
connections with the roads coming down from 
Kansas. The Washington County road, now 
owned by the Texas Central, is in process of 
construction to Austin, the capital of the State. 
The San Antonio and Mexican Gulf road com- 
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menees at Lavaca and is intended to extend to 
San Antonio. A road is projected to cross 
the Trinity River near Houston and extend 
through Eastern Texas, a rich and productive 
country, under the name of the Houston and 
Great Northern Railroad. The Houston Tap 
and Brazoria Railway Company being in- 
debted to the Common-School Fund of the 
State, an act was passed requiring the Gov- 
ernor to sell the road at public auction, at 
Austin, to the highest bidder, or to bid it in for 
the benefit of the State if it should bring less 
than $100,000 in gold. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, which has 
been chartered by Congress, was granted aid 
by the Legislature to the amount of $16,000 
per mile. The length of the principal railroads 
in operation in Texas is as follows: 


Miles. 
Galveston, Houston, and Henderson ........... 50 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado........... 
Houston and Texas Central.................... 150 
Washington County....................0.0 cn. 25 
Texas and New Orleans..............0...0.. 2, 108 
Houston Tap and Brazoria.................. 0. 50 
Southern Pacific (in TPORAE) wine. ea den 80 
San Antonio and Mexican Gulf..... 2222220202. 30 
Talal nensirvctad oo oc decnd eda... .2. 506 
Texas and New Orleans...........-....0..00.... 108 
otal in operation... wo... sce scecececceced 898 


The finances of the State are considered to 
be in good condition. The amount of cash on 
hand on the 3d of September, 1867, when the 
provisional government was inaugurated, was 
$20,232.26. The receipts from that date to 
the 16th of April, 1870, were $1,384,190.80, 
and the expenditures $1,024,891.31. The 
amount of cash in the Treasury, April 16, 1870, 
including balance of convention fund, but ex- 
elusive of school and other special funds, was 
$416,709.19. The State debt is represented as 
not exceeding $360,000, the principal items of 
which are the sum due for military services 
previous to the war, and the amount of money 
and supplies furnished the penitentiary since 
the war. The Auditorial Board, created by the 
provisional act of November 9, 1866, reported 
the total debt, principal and interest, on the 
Ist of December, 1867, at $332,436.17. De- 
ducting the sum of $78,466.51 audited and un- 
audited non-interest notes, which are declared 
void by the constitution, there remains $243, - 
969.66 as the total debt on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1867, which, with interest added to date 
and the amount audited, about $60,000, due 
from the penitentiary, represents the total in- 
debtedness of the State. The exact amount is 
not given, but it does not exceed $360,000, 
In this statement of indebtedness the bonds 
issued to the Common School and University 
Funds, under the provisional act of November 
12, 1866, amounting to $216,541.08, and inter- 
est, are not included. The total value of prop- 
erty liable to taxation is estimated at $250,- 
000,000, although, owing to the irregularity 
and insufficiency with which the assessment 
has been conducted since the war, the last 


assessment shows a taxable valuation of only 
$149, 665,386, Se ee oe 

The public-school system of the State has 
not been put into operation, owing to the fail- — 
ure of the Legislature to make the necessary — 
appropriation. The number of school-children _ 
in the State is reported at 160,000, of whom at | 
least 100,000 enjoy no school advantages. — 
The permanent school fund, exclusive of poll 
and property taxes subject to appropriation, 
amounts now to upward of $2,575,000, most — 
of which is already realized, or will be within — 
a short period. In addition to this permanent 
school fund, the State holds in trust the usual 
appropriation of every sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth section of public lands. For the - ear 
1871 it is anticipated that $500,000 can be ap- 
propriated to public schools, without resorting 
to direct taxation. cs alteth 

After the organization of the State police 
force in July, to the end of the year, 978 arrests 
Were made—109 of persons charged with mur- 
der, 130 charged with assault with intent to kill, - 
and 894 with other felonies. Official reports — 
of criminals evading justice, received from 108 — 
counties, show a total of 2,790 persons charged 
with crime in those counties, and evading 
arrest—29 counties have not reported. Among © 
those persons charged with crime, 702 were 
charged with murder, and in some cases two 
or more, even seven murders being charged to 
a single individual; 413 charged with assault 
with intent to kill, and 1,137 charged with 
other felonies. The most determined efforts 
were made by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature for the suppression of this lawlessness ; 
and to this end the militia and State police 
were organized ; a law was passed prohibiting — 
citizens from carrying deadly Weapons, and 
steps were taken toward an extensive increase 
in the number of jails. The stringent meas- 
ures of the administration seem to have been 
productive of good. 

The people of Texas are beginning to give 
more attention to the subject of internal man- 
ufactures and industry. In presenting this 
subject to the Legislature, the Governor said: _ 

You will, without doubt, esteem it within your © 
powers and duty to encourage, in every reasonable 
way, with a due regard to economy, the growth of 
every species of manufacture and industry. Much 
can generally be done in this way, without the ex- 
penditures of the public money, or the grant of ex- 
clusive or exceptional privileges, by the passage of 
general laws affording adequate protection to prop- 
erty. Manufactures, ‘T believe, can be stimulated 
by relief from taxation for a short term of years, and 
the State’s income not unfavorably affected thereby. 
And our broad and treeless prairies invite the ex- 
periment here of State encouragement to the planting 
of trees, which seems to have succeeded well in 
States similarly conditioned, Among the most im- 
portant interests in our State, and one to which this 
necessity for protection more especially applies, is to 
that of stock-raising. It is estimated that Texas can 
supply, at this time, a million beeves for consumption 
beyond the State, besides other stock. 


The following is the Federal census of Texas 
for the years 1860 and 1870: ; 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. i870. | 1860. 
(Anderson .....2..'23 9,229 | 10,898 || Frio............ 809 42 || Montague 890 849 
Peerciina Poa ee 8,985 "| 4,271 Galveston.......... 15,290} 8,229 ‘Montgomery Sao 20) 6,483 5,479 
cee ered Beto ioLs seis Sit woes Galleapiere ing... » 8,566 | 2,736 ||Nacogdoches....... 9,614 8,292 

WORE ete ots'= «oes 915 | 1,578 OHA Tost coees 8,628 | 38,384 |)Navarre............ 8.879 5,996 

PAMIBTINE Dio See's cllnaie te 15,087 | 10,189 || Gonzales........... Coa 8,059 ||Newton............| 2,187 8,119 
Bandera RAAB ORR Ep 694 899 || Grayson ......... -.| 14,887 | 8,184 ||/Nueces.... E 2,906 
Se OV sas a 12,290 | 7,006 || Grimes..... seveeeee| 13,218 | 10,307 ||Orange....... 1,916 

EOL SJE 205s, BOE KE Raxt +... || Guadalupe ........ 7,282 | 5,444 ||/Palo Pinto 1,524 
Lau, Sse eee 1,082 910 || Hamilton.......... 133 489." ||Panola esc. sae 8,475 
lip Best teaae Siti | 4700" || Hardeman ..-...0..|.°:... | ices, |(Parker..s.-ctecces 4.213 
Bexar...............| 16,044 | 14,454 || Hardin............. 1,460 | 1,853 ||Polk....... 8,300 
oer District.....] 1,077 aia Harris....... yes pe 17,375 | 9,070 ||Presidio... 580 
PIANC): ce wis 6s cine ae LOC Leek  MUMarrigeni dls, .)-. +... | 15,001 ||Red River. 10,658 8,585 
MFOSUCIAT. -6 252! 03 « 4,981 | 2,005 || Haskell.......... Ba toeecse .... ||Refugio.. 2,824 1,600 
OWI esos wel). . -| 4,684 | 5,052 || Hays.,.............| 4.088 | 2,126 ||Robertson . 9,990 4,997 
PEAZ OVI o:cioi2 oo ashe oc 1528 %,143 |) Henderson......... 6,746 | 4,595 ||/Runnells. See Th. 
PEM ZOS susie s = 2a ots 9,205 | 2,776 2.387 | 1,192 ||/Rust..... 16,916 | 15,803 
Brown...........1 : 544 244 7,453 | 8,653 ||Sabine......... bh 2,750 
Buchanan .......... ates 230 2,585 aie oy San Angustine.....| 4,196 4,094 
PESTER ICBOR: er). we > 8,072 | 5,683 eine %,745 ||San Patricio. 602 620 
Barnett: 0.2 /h.. 3. 8,688 | 2,487 ton 8,058 |/San Saba...... 1,425 913 
Caldwell aabiccemeniest $O,Dt2! 1.2 4481 10,291 | 6,630 ||Shakelford......0.. abe 44 
Calhoun ............| 8,448 | 2,642 694 | 1,000 ||Shelby............. 5,682 5,362 
@alahan . .. os «2 os eee pee 2ee6O ie e.O12 || SMLthiad: . sa2 senses 16,532 | 13,392 
Cameron 10,999 | 6,028 4218 |--4,037 |iStarry.). 22 Ae ae | 2,406 
(OT ea Jee 8,411 1,906 1,995 }Stevensi.y. A250 i4 aa Lee 
Chambers. 1,503 | 1,508 4,923 | 4,305 |/Tarrant............ 5,788 6,020 
Cherokee 8,552 | 12,098 ae bane Maylor spas. cee bof 
Clay. adi otese satis sis 109 iis 2171 ||Throckmorton 124 
Coleman Pe ee ne 347 Lea 6,896 8,936.- 4! Titus... ieee 9,648 
MOT iy. =. FRE 14,013 9,264 1,536 Ree Travis..... 8,080 
Colorado’ i203 sci 8,326 | 7,885 1,042 634 ||Trinity............. 4,392 
Qi in Le Seae 5,283 4,030 72 Fine ERvler = catia ste « 4,525 
Comanche ......... oe 409 1,498 GL sO psbhur’ nc seit 10,645 
Oonehoy, .63 Fa. «cot aakie SER Aah ae 58 Uvalde nnscseteonccs. 506 
Cook. !. 065.5 Pa eeie cs 5,315 8,760 me 10,186 || Van Zandt B17 
ORV OU Mee inc eciee sd 4.124 2.666 || Lampasas...,....... 1,344 1,02 Victoria ...... 4.171 
Dal AB vee dees cre=coe 13,314 8,665 || Lasalle ........5.... 69 Sen's Walker ici cicwe<ea 7 8,191 
RWIS es cs =4ha Fieve 8,875 Pero taa | OCS Co Are ee 9,168 | 5,945 ||Washington....... 23,106 15,215 
IDAWSOD. S20 cseseeed at PO br ICOM ontean peed w/e oats 6.3817 Webb igs oo coc acres 2,615 1,397 
WCMITUGS 7. 3S 230s es 109 RACE PEXUETEYaeeiectsicetet < 4,414 | 3,189 ||Wharton........... 8,426 8,380 
Denton...... . wee BOSE 5,031 || Limestone......... Sie 4,537 ||Wichita.....0...... can 
LONG ae 6,443 5,108 || Live Oak........... 852 593 || Wilbarger.......... zates 
Ll} 2) eee a 1,083 Ap SA: WARNOM eri otlepe eee 1,379 1,101 ||/Williamson......... 6,368 4,529 
Hastland........... iA! 99 || Madison............ 4,061 2,238 || Wilson.....2....5.2- 2,556 - 
Edwards........... beige geet WMaxionss..ca2.7:-.. othe BOTH WAGE. seicicle «sane 1,450 8,160 
NSS ios cide nore dinvasste, 2a 7,514 5,246 ||Mason............. 678 GBDS WOO G Sits sips cielo ne 6,894 4.968 
PAPE BESO ois.ciis sys sia 2 8,671 4,051 || Matagorda.......... 8,377 BALI OUNE onsen eens 135 592 
UMLCIN AN CST: 427 43 || Maverick .......... 1,657 426 || Young Territory... 3.4 YES 
LST le ae eae 2s 2495. }| MeCalloch . caeaci « oe PODIID ve ora tinea clays 1,488 1,248 
ES tes cones a1e'0 9m sae 3.614 || McLennan.......... 18,500 | 6,206 ||Zavatia............ 133 26 
Manni Sih 6.5 13,207 9,217 || McMullin........... 230 aes —_——_ 1 ———_. 
I AMEUOL. so jaine sic ++... | 11,604. || Medina.......... ooo) - 2,078-1,. 1888 | Totals sat 810,218 | 604,215 
Fort Bend.....--. .| %1i4| 6143 || Meuard....0000.11! 67 | es | 
Wreestone.......-.. 8,139 G.Sor- fMilans.. Soc... 8,984 5,175 


THOMAS, Gzorcz Henry, Major-General 
United States Army, commander, at the time 
of his death, of the Military Department of the 
Potomac, one of the ablest, purest, and most 
successful of the military chiefs of the late 
war, born in Southampton County, Va., July 
$1, 1816; died in San Francisco, Cal., March 
28, 1870. His family were of the planter class, 
possessed of a liberal competence, well edu- 
cated and refined. His ancestors had been for 
several generations residents of Southeastern 
Virginia; his father was of Welsh and his 
mother of Huguenot French descent. His 
early opportunities of education were good, 
and at the age of twenty he had just entered 
upon the study of law when his friends secured 
him an appointment as cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point. He entered in 1836, 
and, after a thorough and solid, rather than a 
brilliant course, he graduated in 1840, ranking 
twelfth in a class of forty-two members, among 
whom were Sherman, Ewell, Jordan, Getty, 
Herbert, Van Vliet, and others, who afterward 
attained celebrity. Assigned to duty on the 


day of graduation as second lieutenant of the - 
Third Artillery, he served in the regular 
Army for twenty years, during which time he 
rendered honorable and faithful service in the 
Florida War from 1840 to 1842; in command 
of various forts and barracks from 1842 to 
1845; in the military occupation of Texas in 
1845-46; in the Mexican War from 1846 to 
1848—participating in nearly all its leading 
battles; in the Seminole War in 1849-’50; as 
instructor in artillery and cavalry at West 
Point from 1851 to 1854; on frontier duty at 
various posts in the interior of California and 
Texas, leading several expeditions against the 
Indians, from 1855 to the autumn of 1860. 
During these twenty years he was repeatedly 
brevetted for gallant and meritorious services, 
and rose through all the grades to a captaincy 
of artillery, and in 1855 was made a major of 
the Second Cayalry, which regiment he com- 
manded for three years. He was wounded in 
a skirmish with the Indians at the head-waters 
of the Brazos River, in August, 1860, and in 
the following November went East on a leave 
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of absence. . During the winter of 1860-61, he 
watched the culmination of that conflict of 
opinion which preceded the war, with the most 
painful anxiety. Relinguishing his leave of 
absence, he reported for duty at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., on the 14th of April, the day when 
the flag went down at Sumter, and less than 
forty-eight hours after the first shot was fired. 
On the 27th of May he led a brigade from 
Chambersburg across Maryland to Williams- 

ort, and on the 16th of June rode across the 
ana in full uniform at the head of his 
brigade, to invade Virginia, and fight his old 
commanders; and a few days after he led the 
right wing of General Patterson’s army in the 
battle of Falling Waters, and defeated the Con- 
federates under Stonewall Jackson. 

After serving through the brief campaign 
of the Shenandoah, General Thomas entered 
upon that wider sphere of action in which he 
was destined to win an undying reputation. 
The Department of the Cumberland, embracing 
at first only Tennessee and Kentucky, was 
created by the War Department August 15, 
1861, and General Robert Anderson placed in 
command. At Anderson’s request Sherman 
and Thomas were made brigadier-generals of 
Volunteers, and assigned to hiscommand. The 
remainder of 1861 was the period of organiza- 
tion. The first month’s work that Thomas 
performed in the department was at Camp 
Dick Robinson, where he mustered into ser- 
vice eleven regiments and three batteries of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentue , and Tennessee troops, 
which he organized into the First Brigade, and 
which formed the nucleus of the division, then 
of the corps, and finally of the great army 
which he afterward commanded so long. 

Tn the early autumn of 1861 the Confederates 
had organized a brigade in Eastern Tennessee 
and Southwestern Virginia for the special pur- 
pose of guarding the mountain-passes at Cum- 
berland Gap and Pound Gap. Before the end 
of the year they had also organized two active 
forces to operate in front of these gaps, one 
under Marshall, which moved from the neigh- 
borhood of Pound Gap down the Sandy Valley; 
and the other, a larger force, under Zollikoffer, 
which occupied the road leading from Cumber- 
land Gap to Lexington. 

The first work of General Buell’s campaign 
was to drive back these forces and occupy the 
two mountain-passes as a protection to his 
flank and ‘rear. General Thomas had been 
placed in command of the First Division of the 
army, and on the 31st of December was ordered 
to move against Zollikoffer. In pursuance of 
this order, he fought and won the battle of 
Mill Spring, January 17, 1862, which was by 
far the most important. military suecess that 
had yet been achieved west of Virginia; and, 
With the exception of the defeat of Marshall, 
near Prestonburg, nine days before, it was the 
first victory in the department. In this battle 
General Thomas laid the foundation of his 
fame in the Army of the Centre. It was the 
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largest and most important command he had 
held up to that time, and his troops came out 
of the fight with the strongest confidence in 
his qualities as a commander. 

From the 30th November, 1861, to the 80th 
September, 1862, he commanded a division of 
General Buell’s army without intermission, ex- 


cept that during the months of May and June _— 


he commanded the right wing of the Army of 
the Tennessee in and around Corinth. ~ On 
September 30, 1862, he was appointed second 
in command of the Army of the Ohio, havi 
previously refused the chief command, 
served in that capacity in the batile of Perry- 
ville, and until October 80, 1862, when the old 
name of Department of the Cumberland was 
restored, and General Rosecrans assumed eom- 
mand. That officer reorganized the army into 
three distinct commands— right, left, and 
centre—and assigned Thomas to the centre, 
which consisted of five divisions. He held this 
command in the battle of Stone River, and 
until the 9th of January, 1863, when, by order 
of the War Department, the Fourteenth Army 
Corps was created, and Thomas commanded it 
during the summer campaign of Middle Ten- 
nessee and the Chickamauga campaign, whieh 
resulted in driving the enemy beyond the Ten- 
nessee River, and ‘gaining possession of Chatta- 
nooga. 

On the 27th of September he was ordered 
by General Sherman to return with a portion 
of his army into Tennessee and defend the 
department against Hood’s invasion. By the 
end of October Sherman had determined to 
cut loose from his base and march to the sea. 
For this service he selected the flower of his 
grand army, including two of the best corps 
of Thomas’s force. 

By the 5th of November Hood was encamped 
on the banks of the Tennessee with 45,000 in- 
fantry and not less than 12,000 of the best 
cavalry in the South. Thus Thomas was 
confronted by that veteran army which had 
so ably resisted Sherman on his march to 
Atlanta. At the same date Thomas had an 
effective force of but 23,000 infantry and 7,000 
cavalry. Convalescents and dismounted cavalry 
were coming back to him from Atlanta; raw 
recruits were moving from the N. orth, and two 
divisions were en route from Missouri. The 
problem before him was how to delay the ad- 
vance of the enemy until he could organize a 
force strong enough to win a battle, The his- 
tory of this campaign is too well known to 
need repetition here. 

Nashville was the only battle of our war 
which annihilated an army. Hood crossed 
the Tennessee late in November, and moved 
northward with an army of 57,000 veterans, 
Before the end of December, 25,000 of them 
were killed, wounded, or captured; thousands 
more had deserted, and the rabble that followed 
him back to the South was no longer an army, 

The nation was by this time ready to ree- 
ognize General Thomas's merits, and to under- 
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stand that it was solely by his remarkable 
abilities, without the influence of powerful 
friends, that he had attained a position second 


_ to that of no officer of the army. Honors and 


rewards were pressed upon him, but, with a 
simple dignity of character, he declined them 
all, satisfied with having done his duty. After 
the war, he was placed in command sncces- 
sively of the most important and difficult mili- 
tary departments, and, under circumstances 
often of great responsibility and delicacy, his 
conduct gave general satisfaction. In private 
life General Thomas’s reputation was without 
a blemish or a stain. He was indeed the 
Chevalier Bayard of our time, sans peur, et 
sans reproche. His death was the result of 
apoplexy. 

THOMSON, Epwarp, M.D., D.D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
born at Portsea, a suburb of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in October, 1810; died at Wheeling, Va., 
March 22, 1870. In 1819 he emigrated with 
his parents to this country, and settled in 
Wooster,, Wayne County, Ohio. Notwith- 
standing the scarcity of good schools in so new 
a country, he was well trained in the elements 
of the sciences and the classics. His scientific 
taste inclining him to the medical profession, 
he entered the University of Pennsylvania, and 
received his diploma in 1829. Returning to 
Ohio, he entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Wooster. At this time he was a 
skeptic in religion, with an entire disbelief in 
the Bible and Christianity. With several other 
able and skeptical young men, he formed an 
infidel club, to meet weekly, and to seriously 
read and refute the Bible. The experiment 
resulted in Thomson’s conviction of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and finally in his 
embracing the faith which he had rejected. 
He entered the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in 1833 began his ministerial work in the 
Ohio Conference. In 1836, he was located in 
Detroit, where his success as a pulpit orator 
drew throngs to his ministry. At the end of 
that year he was called to the principalship of 
the seminary in Norwalk, Ohio, which position 
he held for eight years. By the General Con- 
ference of 1844 he was elected editor of Zhe 
Ladies’ Repository at Cincinnati, and the fol- 
lowing year was elected first President of the 
newly-founded Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, Ohio, the first Methodist college in 
the State. He remained fifteen years, bringing 
the institution to the leading position it now 
holds in the education of the West. His success 
in the presidency of that college is in many 
respects without a parallel in the history of 
the Methodist Church. In 1860 the General 
Conference called him to the then stormy post 
of the editorship of The Christian Advocate, in 
New York, where he succeeded Dr. Abel Ste- 
yens, the accomplished historian of the Church. 
Dr. Thomson was elected to that hitherto con- 
servative journal, as an antislavery champion, 
by the radical majority of the General Con- 
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ference, and a rival sheet, The Methodist, was 
at once started by the defeated party. But 
such was the ability and urbanity with which 
The Advocate was conducted that it came 
out of his hands with a larger subscription-list 
than he found. Few religious journals in the 
land did the country better service during the 
war for the Union than The Christian Advo- 
cate. The General Conference of 1864 elected 
Dr. Thomson to the Episcopacy, with Drs. 
Clark and Kingsley. He had been a member 
of every General Conference since 1840, and 
received the doctorate of divinity from Augusta 
College, Ky., in 1844, and that of laws from 
the Wesleyan University, Conn., in 1855. His 
first work in his high office was a voyage 
around the world, the first ever made by a. 
Methodist bishop. He visited the Methodist 
missions in Germany, Bulgaria, India, and 
China. The India mission he organized into 
an annual conference. On his return he passed 
in review the work of the Church in California, 
Oregon, and the new Territories. Subse- 
quently he was actively engaged in his portion 
of the home work. The published volumes of 
Dr. Thomson are four, viz.: ‘‘ Educational Es- 
says,” ‘‘Moral and Religious Essays,” ‘ Bio- 
graphical and Incidental Sketches,” and ‘ Let- 
ters from Kurope,”’ with several prefaces. 

TURKEY, an empire in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Grand Sultan, Abd-ul-Aziz Khan, 
born February 9, 1830. Area, 1,920,944 square 
miles. Population, 43,600,000. With regard 
to their religion, about 27,000,000 are Moham- 
medans, and about 16,000,000 Christians. The 
number of Catholics, according to a recent 
report made by a statesman in high position 
(Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, of April 16, 
1870), is as follows: Catholics of the various 
Oriental rites, 410,000; Christians of the Latin 
rite (Roman Catholics), 991,000; Armenian 
Catholics, 77,800: total, 1,478,300. The prin- 
cipal cities in Turkey in Europe, and their 
population, are: Constantinople, 1,075,000 ; 
Adrianople, 100,000; Salonica, 100,000; Sera- 
yevo, 50,000; Gallipoli, 50,000; Philippopolis, 
40,000; Sophia, 30,000. In Turkey in Asia: 
Smyrna, 150,000; Damascus, 120,000; Beyroot, 
100,000; Brusa, 100,000; Erzroom, 100,000; 
Aleppo, 100,000; Bagdad, 40,000; Jerusalem, 
25,000. 

The expenses of the government, for 1869- 
70, amounted to 4,072,168 purses, or $88,691, - 
819.04; revenue, 3,550,289 purses, or $77,325,- 
292 deficit, $11,366,527.04. The foreign debt, 
at the end of 1869, was estimated at $42'7,856,- 
000, and the home debt, which had been con- 
solidated in 1865, amounted, on January 1, 1867, 
to $166,980,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 
The floating debt, according to a report of the 
Minister of Finance, of July, 1869, amounted to 
£5,000,000 sterling, but is said to have reached 
£7,700,000 sterling at the end of that year. 

On July 22, 1869, a law on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army was published, which fixes. 
its numerical strength as follows: 
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1. Active standing army (Nizam)......... 150,000 which indemnified the Khedive for all his ex- 
hy ee Be Teeside sl ‘Bedi Pre penses, Nubar Pacha went to Constantinople, 
» second elass (Redif)......... 4 3 . ‘ * 
4. sepa iar rahe, defenoesi the empire, in order to negotiate with the Porte concerning 
Sud fdr service Ia LOrureases. « 2 4. ei Ad the execution of the judicial reform which the 
US IRON A ah RAB a 702,000. | Government of Egypt and the representatives 


It is proposed to reduce the time of service 
in the active standing army from five to four 
years, in which case the annual contingent of 
the army would be 37,500 men. The fleet, in 
1870, consisted of 13 iron-clads, of 216 guns ; 27 
screw.steamers, of 645 guns; 9 corvettes and 
13 avisos, of 820 guns ; 12 gunboats, of 28 guns; 
and 85 transports, of 52 guns. Total, 169 
steamers, of 1,761 guns. Besides, there were 
538 sailing-vessels, of different construction and 
armament. 

The vessels which entered the port of Con- 
stantinople, in 1868, numbered 22,141, of 
5,037,448 tons; the number of clearances 
was 22,542 vessels, of 5,064,571 tons. 

The introduction of railroads and telegraph- 
lines, to which the Government was formerly 
opposed, is likely to invite foreign capital, in- 
dustry, and immigration. The length of rail- 
roads in operation in Turkey in Europe, in 
1869, was limited to 182 miles, comprising the 
two lines from Varna to Rustchuk, and from 
Rustendjé to Tchernayoda. Concessions were 
made, however, for the construction of several 
lines, of an aggregate length of 1,260 miles, all 
of which are now being pushed forward ener- 
getically. In Asia Minor there have been, since 
1867, about 145 miles of railroad in operation, 
running from Smyrna to various points in the 
vicinity. Thelength of telegraph-lines, in 1866, 
was 8,647 miles; length of wire, 17,679 miles. 

Toward the latter part of July, 1870, the 
increasing uncertainty as to the ultimate result 
of the struggle between France and Prussia 
made gold more scarce every day, people be- 
came cautious, and credit was daily diminish- 
ing. Many failures in commercial circles were 
the immediate consequence. At the same 
time, Russian intrigues became rife in Servia, 
in favor of a panslavist movement, and the 
Government of the Sultan was compelled to 
prepare for future difficulties, in case of com- 
plications in those parts. Great activity was 
soon perceptible at the arsenal and at the Gov- 
ernment works. 

At the close of the year 1869 the relations 
between the Sultan and the Khedive, which 
had been greatly disturbed, became of a more 
pacific character. Ismael Pacha, after hesi- 
tating for some time to yield to the demands 
made in the Turkish note of November, 1869 
(see AmmrtoaAN ANNUAL Oxrctopxpra), at last 
resolved to submit. He declared his readiness 
to yield his financial administration to the 
superintendence of the Porte, to reduce his 
military power, and to relinquish all direct 
negotiations with foreign powers. On Decem- 
ber 9th, the Turkish firman, containing the 
demands of the Porte, was published at Gairo. 
In February, 1870, the three iron-clad frigates 
were given up to the Turkish Government, 


of the foreign powers had agreed upon. Ali 
Pacha demanded some modifications, reducing 
the concessions by which the plan of the judicial 
reform had been yielded to the European pow- 
ers. When these modifications were conceded 
by the representative of Egypt, the Porte 
sanctioned the reform, and authorized Nubar 
Pacha to confer with the European powers con- 
cerning its execution. Soon the Khedive gave 
new offence to the Porte, as he again appeared 
in the money-markets of Europe, endeavoring 
to negotiate some $24,000,000 of additional 
obligations. To justify his breach of promise, 
the Khedive explained that he only intended 
to make a loan on his private property; but it 
was known in Constantinople that but little 
distinction was made in Cairo between the 
public exchequer and the private property of 
the Khedive. The Porte did not expressly 
forbid the loan, but endeavored to destroy the 
credit of the Khedive by publicly declaring 
(May, 1870) in London and Paris that the loan 
had no claim whatever to a legal recognition, 
England strongly supported the views of the 
Sultan, and prevailed upon the Khedive to pay 
a visit to the Sultan, at Constantinople, for 
the purpose of adjusting all the differences. 
The Khedive arrived at Constantinople on July 
7th, and gave satisfactory explanations, and a 
complete reconciliation was reached. 

In the latter part of the year a new compli- 
cation arose between Turkey and Russia, as 
the Czar demanded a modification of the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. For a time a war was re- 
garded as imminent, and extensive warlike 
preparations were made, Along the Danube, 
an army of observation was formed, and placed 
under the command of Omar Pacha, while a 
smaller corps of 20,000 men received orders to 
move toward the Greek frontiers. These na- 
val and military preparations told heayily on 
the resources of the Treasury, and the Minister 
of Finance, Sadik Pacha, was compelled to 
enter the money-market to borrow various 
sums at 15 percent. against deposit of Govern- 
ment securities. The Viceroy of Egypt offered 
20,000 breech-loaders to the Sultan, and also 
a corps of 30,000 Egyptian troops for the camp 
of Rustchuk. (See Eastern Qurstion.) 

On January 21st, a law was promulgated, 
ordering the introduction of a uniform deci- 
mal system of weights and measures for the 
Ottoman Empire, On the 18th of May, a fir- 
man was published, decreeing the liberty of 
passage for all vessels through the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus at all hours. This law did not, 
however, give general satisfaction, as a very 
heavy extra fee was charged for the permission. 

The project of inviting Western emigration 
to Turkey was actively taken up, and the 
Turkish ambassadors in London and Paris re- 
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ceived orders to promise a free grant of land 
and exemption from taxation for ten years. 
On the 5th of June, a most disastrous con- 
flagration broke out at Pera, that part of Con- 
stantinople occupied by the foreign legations, 
the greater part of the foreign population and 
a vast number of native Christians. About 
noon a wooden house, situated on the highest 
part of the city, called the Taxsim, caught fire, 
and, freshened by a violent north wind, ‘it 
spread with fearful rapidity over an extent al- 
most incredible; from the Taxsim to what is 
called the Petit Camps des Morts, along the 
main street to some distance between the 
Galata Saray College, consuming all of the 
fine houses of the place, of stone as well as of 
wood. An immense number of dwellings were 
burned, and about 1,000 persons, men, women, 
and children. The loss was estimated to be 
nearly $25,000,000. Allof the finest cafés, the 
opera and shops, with all of their contents, 
were destroyed. According to careful count, 
over 7,000 buildings of all sorts were burned, 
many of them among the best in the city. 
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A ministerial crisis occurred in August, 
when the following new nominations were 
made: Mustapha Fazil Pacha, President of the 
Council of State, was named Minister of Fi- 
nance; Sadik Pacha, Intendant of the Proper- 
ties of the Church; Edheim Pacha, Minister 
of Justice; and Haidar Effendi, Prefect of 
Constantinople; Halil Bey was appointed am- 
bassador to Vienna, and Rustem Bey ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg. 

At ameeting of the Divan of the Sublime 
Porte, on April 29th, the Sultan addressed the 
councillors on the state of the empire. He 
reviewed the events and progress of the past 
year, and said the Government would not be 
satisfied to stop with what had been effected. 
He promised that reforms in the civil polity, 
the development of education, and the fostering 
of trade, should have his careful attention, and 
that steps would shortly be taken for a thonough 
reorganization of the army and navy, and the 
improvement of the highways and lines of 
communication throughout the Turkish do- 
minions, 
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UNITARIANS. The Year-book of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Churches for 1871 gives 
lists of 847 societies in the United States and 
British America (against 334 in the preceding 
year), and 896 ministers (the same number as 
in the preceding year), of whom 148 were not 
settled. The number of Unitarian organiza- 
tions was increased in 1870 by the establish- 
ment of the “‘ Cape Cod Conference of Unitari- 


an Congregational and other Liberal Christian . 


Churches,” organized November 30th, at Barn- 
stable, Mass., and of the ‘‘ Chicago Missionary 
Society,” the object of which is to assist in 
the establishment of Unitarian Sunday-schools 
and churches in Chicago. No changes are 
reported in the Year-book in the list of pe- 
riodicals, or in the Unitarian statistics of Great 
Britain, Hungary, and India. (See the account 


in Amertoan Annuat Cyotopapra for 1869.) - 


The Fourth National Conference of the Uni- 
tarians of the United States began at New 
York, on Wednesday, October 19th. The most 
important topic of discussion was on the pre- 
amble and the proposed alteration of Article IX. 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 


Whereas, The great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase 
our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, 
and by the devotion of their lives and possessions to 
the service of God and the building ue of the king- 
dom of His Son.—Preamble of the Constitution of 
Unitarian Conference. On 

To secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical codperation, it is hereby declared 
that all the declarations of this Conference, including 
the preamble and constitution, are expressions only 
of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, and dependent wholly for their effect 
upon the consent they command on their own merits 
from the churches here represented or belonging 


within the circle of our fellowship.—Article IX. of 
Constitution. 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth, of New York, began 
the anticipated battle by presenting a resolu- 
tion altering the contested Ninth Article. 
With the desire to increase brotherly feeling 
in the denomination, he proposed that all the 
words after ‘‘ Article [X.” be omitted, and that 
the following be substituted: 

Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to secure the largest unity of the spirit 
and the widest practical codperation, we invite to 
our fellowship all who wish to be followers of Christ. 

In the animated discussion on this amend- 
ment, which lasted for two days, & number of 
prominent members of the denomination took 
part. Among others, Charles Lowe, Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, of Bos- 
ton, Rey. James Freeman Clarke, Rey. Dr. 
Bellows, who was emphatic in demanding that 
the constitution of the National Conference 
must distinctly recognize the Christian charac- 
ter of the Unitarian denomination, Rev. Rob- 
ert Laird Collier, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

An amendment to Mr. Hepworth’s resolu- 
tion, offered by Rev. Mr. May, to retain Arti- 
cle I[X., but to add to it the words, ‘‘ Provided, 
that nothing in the article be construed as re- 
moving the Conference from’ its Christian 
basis,” was lost. The vote was then taken on 
the resolution of Rey. Mr. Hepworth, which 
was carried by 266 to 32. 

The following resolutions in behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association were also 
adopted by the Conference: 

Resolved, That, in view of the great and growing 
opportunity of making known the principles and 
spirit of Unitarian Christianity, we earnestly recom- 
mend every church and society within the circle of 
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our fellowship to use all due diligence in raising 
funds which shall enable the American Unitarian 
Association to meet the great call from all quarters 
for the knowledge of the truths which we hold dear, 

Resolved, That the churches be i ey oy to raise 
$100,000 for the use of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, next year, and that we approve the sug- 
gestion of the committee, that the second Sunday 
in November shall be known as “‘ Collection Sunday,” 

The Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, 
Mass., was elected President, and George W. 
Ourtis, of New York, first Vice-President. 

A committee was appointed to raise $100,000 
to endow the theological school at Chicago, the 
property of which has been bought for $50,000. 
The Conference also passed a resolution of sym- 
pathy with Humboldt College, Iowa. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. The 


official statistics of the United Brethren for 
1870 were reported as follows: 
No. of mem- | No. of organ- | No, of church 
STATES, bers, ized poctetlon edifices, 

OMONR ER ae ected 82,143 927 546 
Rndiaria oot... oe 20,5) 634 248 
Pennsylvania...... 18,586 575 280 
NOI. ciceconcee 12,052 891 119. 
WOWA si -ncce eee 7,898 806 44 
Michigan ........., 4,500 208 28 
West Virginia . 17’ 4.931 124 47 

ADESB oo csinc a oat 8,227 161 10 
IMIBBORTI.. 0... 02 3,063 145 5 
Maryland’ .:.4. ch! 2,959 67 89 
ih s5 bo a anaes 2,459 64 86 
Wisconsin.......... 2,038 96 14 
Newsy ork... .15.01....c0% 1,360 70 14 
Canada. oie ops. ous 966 39 28 
Oregon se ik 787 42 6 
Minnesota........., 620 Q7 1 
Tennessee........., 447 13 5 
California........., 300 20 2 
Washington Terr’y. 186 a 1 
Dakota Territory... 92 4 
Colorado Territory, 53 4 a3 

Motel, 35.5308 118,055 3,924 1,473 « 


Sabbath-schools, 2,420, with 16,417 teachers 
and 112,425 scholars; collections for church 
purposes, $580,288; value of church proper- 
ty, $2,506,600; sittings in churches, 483,099 ; 
meeting-honses, 1,473. 

The Church has four bishops, whose terms 
expire at the meeting of the next General Con- 
ference, namely, J. J, Glossbrenner, David Ed- 
wards, Jonathan Weaver, and John Dickson. 
The publishing-house of the Church, which is 
located at Dayton, O., published, in 1870, five 
papers: The Religious Telescope, weekly, cir- 
culation 9,204; the Children’s Friend, semi- 
monthly, circulation 43,261; the Missionary 
Visitor, semi-monthly, 16,152; Froehliche 
Botschafter, weekly ; Jugendpilger, monthly. 
The Ohureh had six colleges: Otterbein Uni- 
versity, at Westerville, O.; Hartsville Univer- 
sity, at Hartsville, Ind.; Westfield College, at 
Westfield, Ill.; Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; Lake University, Lecompton, Kan. ; 
and Western College, Western, Io. 

UNITED STATES. The census of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, although taken 
in June, 1870, had not been so far compiled, 
early in the ensuing year, as to show the num. 
ber of inhabitants, “As far as the work was 
finished, it presented tho following results: 


UNITED STATES. 


STATES, 1870. 1860. 
Alabama..... 996,988 964,201 
Arkansas... 483,179 435,450 
California . 556,615 379,994 
Connecticut. . 587,418 460,147 
Delaware.... 125,015 112,216 
Plorid@icsdss os 189,995 40,424 
Georgia : .. des vadtern ss 3% 1,195,338 1,057,286 
UI OFS A Avene sane ee enc bee 539,638 1,711,951 
Fndiang. 2.5 26 tee os 1,673,941 350,428 
TOW 02. cb ches ace abe 2Ae 1,191,720 674,913 
KRW BRBYS ed ccm: eee hte a She 879,497 07,206 
Wentueky../00. semen ule 1,321,001 1,155,681 
Louisiana... 1d, voces 726,927 708,002 
MAING! oc. 2. gees. ote 626,463 628,279 
Matyland’).. oats ke Rs} 687,049 
Massacbusetts.............. 1,457,351 1,231,066 

ichigan:...).c0cce ees ck ae 184,296 749,113 
Minnesota Capnrvtmate), bs 436,058 172,123 
Mississippi (Approximate)..| 834/940 791,895 
Missourt Boe ens) eee 1,717,978 1,182,012 
Nebraska. 53.08 ire yo. be 123,160 28,841 
Nevada 42,491 6,857 
New Hampshire 818,300 8265073 
New Jersey 905,794 672,035 
New York 4,374,703 8,880,725 
North Carolina 3071,125 992,622 

Roses 2,632,330 2,662,330 
Oregon 90,922 52,465 
Pennsylva 38,019,601 2,906,115 
Rhode Island. . 17, 174,620 
South Carolina... 705,169 703,708 
Tennessee 1,257,495 1,109,801 

xan. . oo. 810,218 604,2 
Vermont 830,552 815,098 
Virginia 1,224,830 1,596,318 
West Virginia 462,032 tute 
Wisconsin 1,055,167 75,881 

TERRITORIES, 

APIZ Gia <5 ets Re bee aoa 9,658 6,482 
Colorado. ih eee 89,706 84,277 
Dakota... 255. eee ee 14,181 4,837 
FGANG 222 3ek ca, See ee 14,998 sie 
Montana. \joc0. soe e ce. as 20,594 whee 
New Mexico... 22840 -* 07. 91,852 93,516 

1 he oe fk +786 40,273 
Washington. .....J-.ve. 22. 4 28,901 11,594 
Wyoming: 33) enews 9,118 Rabe 
District of Columbia... ..... 181,706 5,080 

TOtHh na. cree ites s oe 88,549,534 81,443,32 


By reference to the table on the following 
page, the increase of population in some of 
the principal cities of the United States, for the 
last ten years, will be seen. 

The fifteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was ratified by the necessary 
number of States early in 1870. The Legis- 
latures of twenty-nine States voted in favor of 
its ratification. On March’80th, the President 
in a message reported the votes to Oongress and 
announced the result. (See, in this volume, p. 
168, Conarrss, U.S.) In that body a bill was 
at once introduced and speedily passed to se- 
cure the freedom of suffrage to the male colored 
population of each State. No serious resistance 
or obstacle was presented to this suffrage any- 
where and it was quietly conceded, A major- 
ity of the new voters cast their ballots in favor 
of Republican candidates, and in many cases 
secured their election; but it was manifest be- 
fore the close of the year that, under a party 
aspect, this suffrage of colored men was not a 
permanent element of strength to any political 
party. A few colored men have thus been 
elected to office. On the evening of the day 
of the first ratification of the amendment, the 
President, and some other distinguished ad- 
vocates of the measure, were serenaded in 
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| TABLE OF POPULATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CITIES. 1870. 1860. CITIES. 1870. 1860. 

* New York, N. Y 942,541 813,669 uiney, Mass 2. 
Philadelphia, Pa.......- 674,022 565,529 Saacicetae ee rete 23'536 20,107 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 396,300 266,661 || Harrisburg, Pa..............| 23,109 13)405 
St, Louis, Mo.......... 310,864 212\418 || Trenton, N. J.... 22,874. 8 
Boe BaD SS Soo Mee nr 298,983 109,260 || Evansville, Ind.......... fede 22,830 11,484 

altimore, Md....... Wi ches 267,354 212,418 || New Bedford, Mass.......... 21,320 22,300 
Boston, Mass...........2....1 250,526 1777841 || Oswego, N. Y........ 00000... 20,910 16,816 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 22. 12..2222 216,239 161,044 || Blizabeth,N.J..0.....0...0., 20:838 ita, 
New Orleans, La.:........... 191,822 168,675 || Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......... 20,080 Poa 
San Francisco, Cal........ ‘ 149,482 56,802 || Lancaster, Pa........ pete 20/233 17,603 
BassO3 ING Sis oles eae ie te 117,115 81,129 |; Savannah, Ga... A 28,235 ike 

V ashington, D. C............ 109,204 61,122 || Camden, N. J....... 20,045 an6 
Newark, N. J........ Reed one 105,059 71,941 || Davenport, Iowa..... 20,042 11,267 
Louisville, Yi Seas ewok. nd 100,750 68,033.*|| St./Paul, Minn. 2.2/2... 20,081 10,401 
Cleveland, Ohio............ aN 92,846 43.49% || Wrie,) No vsek sel leas 19,646 TES 
witiaborg Pei. sae ieee ws 86,235 49,217 || Wheeling, Va..... 19,282 ease 
Jersey City, N. Je... 204-..4. 82,547 29,226 || Norfolk, Va....... 19,256 14,620 
Detroit, Mich. .......0.+...2. 79,580 45,619 || Taunton, Mass.... 18,629 15,376 
Milwaukee, Wis.............. "1,499 45,246 || Chelsea, Mass...... 18,547 13,395 
ANWADIVA ON). Mice deiiegin «elses: 69,422 62,367 || Dubuque, Iowa....... 18,404 eee 
Providence, R. Tisaisest.. 02: 68,906 50,666 || Leavenworth, Kan.... 17,849 4,429 
Rochester, N. Y.......2..... 62,315 48,204 || Fort Wayne, Ind..... 17,718 Bose 
Alleghany City, Pa........... 53,181 28,702 || Springfield, Tll...... 17,365 Aver 
Richmond, Va... .cce2s5.- Us 51,038 87,910 || Auburn, N. Y..... 17,225 sees 
New: Haven, Conn. 50,840 39,267 || Newburg, N. Y. 17,014 Bee 
Charleston, 8. C... 48,956 40,522 || Atlanta, Ga... 16,986 nae 
Troy, Ni ¥. J. 45,841 89,235 || Norwich, Conn 16,653 14,048 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 43,050 28,119. || Sacramento, Cal 16,484 18,785 
Worcester, Mass. a6 41,105 24,960 || Omaha, Neb 16,083 seb 
Lowell, Mass.......2..¢.0... 40,928 36,827 || Elmira, N. Y.... 15,863 i 
Memphis, Tenn.............. 40,226 22,623 || Lockport, N. Y. 15,458 : 
Cambridge, Mass............ 39,634 26,060 || Cohoes, N. Y... 15,357 2 
Hartford, Conn....:......... 387,180 29,152 || Gloucester, Mass.. 15,387 10,904 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 86,565 18,611 || New Brunswick, N 15,059 Sei 
Scranton, Pa............. onee 35,093 9,223 || New Albany, Ind... 14,278 12,647 
Reading, Pas. se. cc ccces te 33,932 23,162 || Galveston, Texas..... 13,818 7,807 
Columbus, Ohio.............. 83,745 18,554 || Newburyport, Mass... 13,595 13,401 
Paterson, N. J....:... SS ode 33,582 19,586 || Alexandria, Va....... ee 13,570 Soe 
Kansas City, Kan............ 32,260 rea Wilmington, N. C............ 13,446 Sricig 
Dayton, O10... :asenio-s+« 32,579 20,081 |} Binghamton, N. Y........... 12,862 oe 
MMOD: Ala is js sera ines s oes 32,184 29;258\71| Newport, R.T.-..02.....8..6. 12,521 10,508 
Portland, Mev. ....-5,.2.....|. 81,414 26,341 || Little Rock, Ark............. 12,380 a pleig 
Wilmington, Del............. 30,841 21-2 Sra|| Concord, ING 6. <id ies tore 12,241 Rlarke 
Lawrence, Mass............. 28,921 17,639 || Des Moines, Iowa............ 12,035 Sone 
IEICE GIGS VS, -e tsgepae Ge fo cite 28,804 be Schenectady, N. Y........... 11,026 sant 
Poledor Ohio. a. irsiwise hes aici 28,546 13,768, || Waterbury, Conn............ 10,826 10,004 
Charlestown, Mass........... 28,323 95.060) ||) Nashua, N. Wo... Sc. neo 10,543 10,065 
Lymmy: Massy... ...»cc<siersre 28,233 19,088 || Ogdensburg, N. Y........55. 10,076 we 
Fall River, Mass:..-25...5.2. 26,786 14,026 || New London, Conn.......... 9,576 10,115 
Springfield, Mass............ 26,703 519004)|\ ELRdsON, Nears cate slates 8,615 eee 
Nashville, Tenn..........1... 25,872 16,988 || Portland, Oreg:.............. 8,293 2,874 
WPeoriasUl ws. csiteeatectars: 25,787 14,045 || Raleigh, N.C..........60.00. 7790 1 eSs 
Covington, KYyscad pccose hes us 24,505 ies Virginia City, Nevy........... 7,008 SEE 
Salem “Mass: ies cee carecte'e's 24,117 22,252!) Topekar Kanto.) is sh... sce civees 5,790 
Washington. The President, on making his To which President Grant replied as follows: 


appearance, was addressed by John W. For- 
ney, late Secretary of the Senate, as follows: 


Mr. President: On the part of the Republicans of 
the District of Columbia I am here to-night to return 
to you, in their name, the expression of their pro- 
found gratitude for the second proclamation which 
seals the great work of the war, in the overthrow of 
which you were the chief instrument. The first proc- 
lamation of your illusttious predecessor, which de- 
clared the downfall of slavery, was essential to that 
great moral victory which succeeded the triumph of 
arms. Mr, President, it is impossible to speak the 
feelings of the race liberated, first, by Mr. Lincoln, 
and second, enfranchised by yourself, on this inter- 
esting occasion. Those of us who have enjoyed 
the rights of citizenship for so long a time cannot 
express the emotions which swell their hearts this 
eyening; and you, sir, may well conceive how they 
appreciate the great work which has been so splen- 
didly consummated by yourself—the words of coun- 
sel, the words of' cheer, the words of encouragement 
you have bestowed upon them—and, therefore, on 
this inclement night, they have come to tender you 
their heart-felt thanks for again proving yourself 
their liberator and their friend. 


* Second enumeration, 


Sir: I can assure those present that there has 
been no event since the close of the war in which I 
have felt so deep an interest as that of the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution by 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. I have felt 
the greatest anxiety ever since Ihave been in this 
house to know that that was to be secured. It looked 
to me as the realization of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I cannot say near so much on this subject 
as I would like to, not being accustomed to public 
speaking, but I thank you very much for your pres- 
ence this evening. 

The crowd loudly cheered the President as 
he retired, and the band struck up “John 
Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave.” 
Vice-President Colfax, in response to calls, 
then came forward and said: 

Fellow-citizens : My heart rejoices with yours in 
that proclamation which declares to the people of 
this republic and to the people of the rece the rati- 
fication of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It is, indeed, a fortunate coincidence that the 
same voice that proclaimed the downfall of the re- 
bellion and the salvation intact of this imperilled 
Union proclaimed afterward, as the Chief Magistrate 
of the land which by his valor and that of his fellow- 
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soldiers was saved from disruption, that, as this 
country has made all free, the same country has de- 
vermined that every one should have in his hands 
the ballot to protect that country. Opposed, as it 
has been, in its progress to this final culmination it 
will live in all Tistor as the Magna Charta of this 
Republic of the United States. 

Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, was then 
waited upon, and, for the first time in his life, 
appeared and responded on such an occasion, 
He commenced by congratulating them on 
the great results accomplished in securing 
equal rights for all, which for years had been 
his hope and object—to see the promise of the 
Declaration of Independence become a reality. 
He would not say that it was entirely accom- 
plished, for it was not. It was his nature to 
think more of what remains to be done than 
of what has been done—more of duties than 
of triumphs. He had only just heard from 
Philadelphia of a decision in a court of justice 
that a colored person of foreign birth could 
not be naturalized in this country because of 
color. This is in accordance with an old stat- 
ute—a relic of the days of slavery. He had 
now a bill before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate striking the word “white” from 
our naturalization laws. It remains further 
that equal rights shall be received in all the 
public conveyances in the United States, that 
no one be excluded therefrom by reason of 
color. It also remains, he said, that you here 
in Washington shall complete this equality of 
rights in your common schools. You all go 
together to vote, and any person may find a 
seat in the Senate of the United States, but 
the child is shut out of the common school on 
account of color. This discrimination must 
be abolished. All schools must be open to all 
without distinction of color. In accomplish- 
ing this you will work, not only for your- 
selves, but will set an example for all the land, 
and most especially for the South. Only in 
this way can your school system be extended 
for the equal good of all; and now, as you 
haye at heart the education of your children, 
that they should grow up in that knowledge 
of equal rights, so essential for their protec- 
tion to the world, it is your bounden duty here 
in Washington to see that this is accomplished, 
Your school system must be founded on equal 
rights, so that no one shall be excluded on ac- 
count of color. 

Subsequently, Chief-Justice Chase, in reply 
to an invitation by the colored people of Cin- 
cinnati to attend the celebration of the adoption 
of the amendment, sent the following letter ; 

Wasninaton, March 80, 1870. 

Gentlemen s Accept my thanks for the invitation 
you have tendered me, in behalf of the colored 
people of Cincinnati, to attend their celebration of 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment. My 
duties here will not permit me to be present except 
by good-will and good wishes. 

Almost a quarter of a century has passed since 
some of you, probably, heard me declare, on the 6th 
of May, 1845, in an assembly composed chiefly of the 
people whom you now represent, that all illegal dis- 
tinetions between individuals of the same commu- 
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nity founded on any such circumstances as color, 
origin, and the like, are hostile to the genius of our 
institutions and a eater a with the true theory of 
American liberty; “that true democracy makes no 
inquiry about the color of the skin, or the place of 
nativity, or any other similar circumstance of condi- 
tion ; and that the exclusion of the colored people as 
a body from the elective franchise is incompatible 
with true democratic principles.” 

I congratulate you on the fact that these principles, 
not then avowed by me for the first time, nor ever 
since abandoned or Onna LOIRE have been at 
length incorporated into the Constitution and made 
part of the supreme law of the land. . 

Many, no doubt, would haye been glad, as Ishould 
have been, if the great work consummated by the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment could have 
been accomplished by the States through amend- 
ment of State constitutions and through appropriate 
State legislation; but the delays and uncertainties, 
prejudicial to every interest, inseparable from that 
mode of proceeding seemed to necessitate the course 
actually adopted. Nor does the amendment impair 
the real rights of any State. It leaves the whole 
regulation of suffrage to the whole Sy aces of each 
State, subject only to the fundamental law, that the 
right of no citizen to vote shall be denied or abridged 
on account of color, race, or previous condition of 
servitude. It is to be hoped that each State will 
so conform its constitution and Jaws to this fun- 
damental law that no occasion may be given to legis- 
lation by Congress. 

But the best vindication of the wisdom as well as 
justice of the amendment maust be found in the con- 

uct of that large class of citizens whom you repre- 
sent. On the occasion to which I have referred I 
ventured to say that ‘‘the best way to insure the 
peaceful dwelling together of the different races is 
the cordial reciprocation of benefits, not the mutual 
infliction of injuries ;”? and I cannot now give you 
better counsel than I gave you then: ‘Go forward, 
having perfect faith in your own manhood and in 
God’s providence, adding to your faith, virtue; and 
to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, patience ; 
and to patience, temperance; and to temperance, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, 
charity.” 

Why not signalize your rejoicing in the rights se- 
cured under the fifteenth amendment b urging upon 
Congress the prompt removal of all political disabil- 
ities imposed upon our fellow-citizens by the four- 
teenth amendment? so that, through universal suf- 
frage and universal amnesty, peace, good-will, and 
prosperity, may be established throughout our coun- 
try. 

Every good man must rejoice in the progress which 
the colored citizens of the United States haye made 
in education, in religious culture, and in the general 
improvement of their condition, Eve good man 
must earnestly desire their continued and accelerated 
progress in the same direction, Al public and all 
private interests will be promoted by it; and it will 
insure, at no distant day, cordial recognition of their 
rights even from those of their fellow-citizens who 
have most earnestly spponed them. 

No man can now be found who would restore 
slavery ; a few years hence, if the colored men are 
wise, it will be impossible to find a man who will 
avow himself in favor of denying or abridging their 
right to vote. Very respectfully yours 

8. P! CHASE. 
Messrs, Petrr H. Crarxe, ete,, Committee. 


The sudden outbreak of the war between 
Germany and France attracted attention to 
the rights and duties of neutrals, and led the 
President, on August 22d, to issue a proclama- 
tion enjoining neutrality upon American citi- 
zens during the contest, and declaring, so far 
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as seemed to be necessary, the respective rights 
and obligations of the belligerent parties and 
of citizens. (See Pustio Documents.) Sub- 
sequently, on the appearance of French armed 
vessels in the waters of New York, and the 
apprehension of a practical blockade of the 
port by the same as against German merchant- 
men, the President, on October 8th, again 
issued a proclamation, declaring that any fre- 
quenting and use of the waters within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the United States by 
the armed vessels of either belligerent (France 
or the North-German Confederation and its 
allies), whether public ships or privateers, for 
the purpose of preparing for hostile opera- 
tions, or as posts of observation upon the ships- 
of-war or merchant-vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent lying within or being about to enter 
the jurisdiction of the United States, must be 
regarded as unfriendly and offensive, and in 
violation of that neutrality which it was the 
determination of the Government to observe; 
that ships-of-war of either belligerent should 
not leave any port of the United States within 
twenty-four hours after the departure of a 
merchantman of either belligerent; that war- 
vessels of either belligerent should not remain 
jonger than twenty-four hours in any port of 
the United States unless for needed repairs 
and supplies; and that no vessel-of-war of 
either belligerent, after having entered one 
port and left it, should reénter such port or 
another of the United States until after having 
visited a European port or a port of its own 
government. The making of American ports 
depots for supplying materials of war to bel- 
ligerents was also prohibited; and the proper 
officers were instructed to carry out the proc- 
Jamation. This was substantially the law of 
neutrality proclaimed, but not enforced, by 
England as her law of neutrality between the 
United States and the Confederate States in 
the late civil war. The position was taken by 
the Prussian Government that private property 
on the high-seas should be exempt from seizure, 
and instructions to that effect were given to 
her naval officers. The communication of these 
instructions to the Secretary of State, by the 
Prussian minister at Washington, called forth 
the following letter of congratulation from the 
former : 
DEPARTMENT oF STaTE, } 
Wasuineron, July 22,1870. § 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 10th inst., communicating to 
this Government the text of a dispatch from Count 
Bismarck to the effect that private property on the 
high-seas will be exempt from seizure by the ships 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without regard 
o reciprocity. 
: In eons with the request further contained 
in your note, this communication has been officially 
made public from this department. It is now. nearly 
a century since the United States, through Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, then 
lenipotentiaries, and under the guidance of the great 
Mradonek of Prussia, entered into a treaty of amity 
and commerce, to be in foree for ten years from its 
date whereby it was agreed that, if war should un- 
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happily break out between the two contracting par- 
ties, all merchant and trading vessels employed in 
exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human life more easy to be obtained and 
more general, should be allowed to pass free and un- 
molested, and that neither of the contracting powers 
should grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading-vessels or interrupt such commerce, 
The Government of the United States receives with 
great pleasure this renewed adherence of the great 
and enlightened German Government to the princi- 
ples temporarily established by the Treaty of 1785, 
and since then advocated by this Government when- 
ever opportunity offered. In 1854 President Pierce, 
in his annual message to Congress, said: ‘‘ Should 
the leading powers of Europe coneur in proposing a 
rule of international law to seems private property 
upon the ocean from seizure by public armed cruisers, 
as well as by privateers, the United States will readily 
meet them on that broad ground.”’ In 1856 this Gov- 
ernment was invited to give its adhesion to the decla- 
ration of Paris, and Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of 
State, replied that the President proposed to add, to 
the first proposition in the declaration of the Con- 
gress at Paris, the following words: ‘‘And that the 

rivate property of the subjects or citizens of a bel- 
igerent on the high-seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by the public armed vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent unless it be contraband.”? Thus amended, 
the Government of the United States will adopt it, 
together with the other three principles contained in 
the declaration. And again, in 1861, Mr. Seward re- 
newed the offer to give the adhesion of the United 
States to the declaration of the Congress of Paris, 
and expressed a preference that the same amendment 
should be retained. Count Bismarck’s dispatch, 
communicated in your letter of the 10th inst., shows 
that North Germany is willing to recognize this prin- 
ciple, even without reciprocity, in the war which has 
now unhappily broken out between that country and 
France. This gives reason to hope that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States may soon be 
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gratified by seeing it universally recognized as an- . 


other restraining and humanizing influence imposed 
by modern civilization upon the art of war. 
Accept the renewed assurance of my very high 
consideration. (Signed) HAMILTON FISH. 
To Baron Grroxr, ete. 


On June 20th, the Attorney-General, E. 
Rockwood Hoar, of Massachusetts, resigned 
his position, and was succeeded by Amos T. 
Akerman, of Georgia. J. D. Cox, of Ohio, 
also resigned as Secretary of the Interior, and 
was succeeded by Columbus Delano, of Ohio. 

The admission of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Virginia, Texas, and 
Mississippi, completed the work of reconstruc- 
tion, as it had been undertaken by Congress, 
and the subject became one of less prominence. 
The attention of the public mind was turned 
more directly to questions of taxation, protec- 
tion, and the reduction of debt. Some impor- 
tant points incidentally connected with the for- 
mer of these subjects were presented, for deci- 
sion before the Federal Supreme Court. Inthe 
case where the question presented was whether 
or not the payee, or assignee, of a note made 
before the 25th of February, 1862, was obliged 
by law to accept in payment United States 
notes equal in nominal amount to the sum due, 
according to its terms, when tendered by the 
party bound to pay, the extent to which green- 
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backs were a legal tender-was involved. The 
act of Congress declaring those notes a legal 
tender in the payment of debts was assed on 
February 25, 1862, Was this act constitutional 
and valid, so far as relates to debts previously 
contracted? This forms one of the most im- 

ortant points of the decision, Chief-Justive 
Chase, in delivering the opinion, said : 

Tt becomes our duty, 
whether the act of Fe 
makes United States notes a legal tender in payment 
of debts contracted prior to its is constitu- 
tional and valid, or otherwise. Under a dee sense 
of our obligation to perform this duty to the of 
our ability and understandi > We shall proceed to 
dispose of the case presented Y the reco: : 

We have already said, and it is erally if not 
universally conceded, that the Government of the 
United States is one of limited powers, and that no 
department possesses any authority not granted by 
the Constitution. 

Tt is not necessary, however, in order to prove the 
existence of a particular authority, to show a partieu- 
lar and express grant. The design of the Constitu- 
tion was to establish a government competent to the 
direction and administration of the affairs of a great 
nation, and at the same time to mark, by sufticiently 
definite lines, the sphere of its operations, To this 
end it was needful only to make express grants of 

eral powers, coupled with a further grant of such 
incidental and auxiliary powers as might be required 
for the exercise of the powers expressly granted. 
These powers are necessarily extensive. It has been 
found, indeed, in the practical administration of the 
Government, that a very large part, if not the largest 
part, of its functions have been performed in the ex- 
ercise of powers thus implied. = Riva Ray 

Tt has not been maintained in argument, nor in- 
deed would any one, however slightly conversant 
* with constitutional law, think of maintaining that 
there is in the Constitution any express grant of le 
gislative power to make any description of credit cur- 
. Tency a legal tender in payment of debts. 

© must inquire, then, whether this can be done 
in the exercise of an implied power. 

The rule for determining whether a legislative 
enactment can be supported as an exercise of an im- 
plied power was stated by ChiefJustice Mar 
shall, speaking for the whole court, in the case of 
“McCulloch es. The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 
121), and the statement then made has ever since 
been accepted as a correct exposition of the Consti- 
tution. His words were these: “Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are a propriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, aERe are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, are constitutional.” And, in an- 
other part of the same opinion, the practical opera- 
tion of this rule was thus illustrated: “ Should Con- 
gress, in the exeeution of its powers, adopt measures 
which are prohibited by the Constitution, or should 
Congress, under the pretext of executing its powers 
pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not in, 
trusted to the Government, it would be the painful 
duty of this tribunal, should a ease requiring such a 
decision come before it, to say that such an act was 
not the law of the land. But where the law is not 
prohibited, and is really calculated to effect any of 
the objeets intrusted to the Government, to under- 
take here to inquire into the degree of its necessity 
would be to pass the line which cireumseribes the 
Judicial department and tread on legislative ground.” 
(Ibid., 4035 ? 

_ It must be taken, ‘then, as finally settled, so far as 
judicial decisions ‘ean settle any thing, that the 
words “ all laws heeessary and proper for carrying 
into execution” powers expressly granted or vested 
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laws real caloulated objects intrested to 
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The question before us, then, resolves itself inte 


saying 

to, the power to the 
of the ‘United ee of foreign coins. : 
power of regulation is a power to determine the 
weight, purity, form, and impression, of the several 
coins and their relation to each other, and the rela- 
tions of ign coins to the monetary unit of the 
United States, 

Nor is the power to make notes & legal tender the 
same as nae to issue notes to be used 


othed by 
Power to emit hills of eredit, whi are in 


currency, and yet that 
Was not clothed with the power to make these a 
legal tender in payment. And this court has recent- 
ly held that under itution, 
Sesses the same power to emit bills or i 
dental to other 


among those expressly granted; but it was express- 
¥ dedared at ae sae tine thas this decision wes 
cluded nothing on the question gal tender, 

> We are net pein it has ever been claimed 


that the power to issue bills or notes has any iden- 
tity with the power to make them a legal tender. On 


the contrary, the whole history of the country refutes 
that notion, The States have always been held te 
Possess the power to authorize and regula: i 
of bills for cireulation by banks or individ 
geet as has been lately determined, to the control of 
ongress, for the purpose of estal shing 


pressly prohibited by the Constitution from making 
any thing but gold and silver coin a legal tender. 
This seems decisive on the point that the power to 
to make them a } ten- 
they have no 


appropriate and 
ted to the exeoution of the power to earry 
Power to regulate commerce, and oF 
the power to borrow money. Ifit is, and is not pro- 
hibited, nor inconsistent With the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution, then the act which makes them 
such legal tender must be hela to be constitutional, 
Let us, then, first inquire whether it is an appropri- 
ate and plainly adapted means for carrying on war? 
The attirmative argument may be thus stated: Con- 
gress has M Satie to declare and provide for carrying 
on war; Congress has, also, power to emit bills of 
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eredit, or circulating notes receivable for Govern- 
ment dues, and payable, so far at least as parties are 
willing to receive them, in discharge of Government 
obligations ; it will facilitate the use of such notes in 
disbursements to make them a legal tender in pay- 
ment of existing debts; therefore, Congress may 
make such notes a legal tender. 

It is ditticult to say to what express power the au- 
thority to make notes a legal tender in payment of 
debts preéxisting in contract may not be upheld as 
incidental upon the principles of this argument. Is 
there any epper which does not involve the use of 
money? And is there any doubt that Congress may 
issue and use bills of credit as money in the execu- 
tion of any power? The power to establish post- 
offices and post-roads, for example, involves the col- 
lection and disbursement of a great revenue. Is not 
the power to make notes a legal tender as clearly in- 
cidental to this power as to the war power? 

The answer to this question does not appear to us 
doubtful. The argument, therefore, seems to prove 
too much. It carries the doctrine of implied powers 
very far beyond any extent hitherto given to it. It 
asserts that whatever in any degree promotes an end 
within the scope of a general power, whether in the 
correct sense of the word appropriate or not, may be 
done in the exercise of an implied power. Can this 
proposition be maintained ? 

It is said that this is not a question for the court 
deciding a cause, but for Congress exercising the 
power; but the decisive answer to this is, that the 
admission of a legislative power to determine finally 
what powers have the described relation as means to 
the execution of other powers plainly granted, and 
then to exercise absolutely and without liability to 

uestion, in cases involving private rights, the powers 
thus determined to have that relation, would com- 
pletely change the nature of the American Govern- 
ment. It would convert the Government which the 

eople ordained as a Government of limited powers 
into a Government of unlimited powers. It would 
obliterate every criterion which this court, speaking 
through the venerated chief justice in the case already 
cited, established for the determination of the ques- 
tion whether legislative acts are constitutional or un- 
constitutional. 

Undoubtedly, among means appropriate, plainly 
adapted, really calculated, the Legislature has unre- 
stricted choice. But there can be no implied power 
to use means not within this description. 

No one questions the general constitutionality, 
and not very many, Lar sa the general expediency, 
of the legislation by which a note currency has been 
authorized in recent years. The doubt is as to the 

ower to declare a particular class of these notes to 
= a legal tender in payment of eek eee debts. 

The only ground upon which this power is asserted 
is, not that the issue of notes was an appropriate 
and plainly-adapted means for carrying on the war, 
for that is admitted, but that the making of them 
a legal tender to the extent mentioned was such a 
means. 


This the court are not ready to admit, and 
say: 

We are unable to persuade ourselves that an ex- 

edient of this sort is an appropriate and plainly- 
adapted means for the execution of the power to de- 
clare and carry on war. If it adds nothing to the 
utility of the notes, it cannot be upheld as a means 
to the end in furtherance of which the notes are 
issued. Nor can it, in our judgment, be upheld as 
such, if, while facilitating in some degree the cireula- 
tion of the notes, it debases and injures the currency 
in its proper use to a much greater degree, * * 

But there is another view which seems to us de- 
cisive, to whatever express power the implied power 
in question may be referred. } 

In the rule stated by Chief-Justice Marshall, the 
words ‘appropriate,’ ‘plainly adapted,” “really 
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calculated,” are qualified by the limitation that the 
means must be ‘not prohibited,’’ but ‘ consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution,” 
Nothing so prohibited or inconsistent can be regard- 
ed as appropriate or plainly adapted or really calcu- 
lated means to any end, 

Let us inquire, then, first, whether making bills of 
credit a legal tender to the extent indicated is con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution. 


After an examination of this point, the 
Chief Justice concludes as follows: 

We are obliged to conclude that an act making 
mere promises to pay dollars a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts previously contracted is not a means 
appropriate, plainly adapted, really calculated to carry 
into effect any express power vested in Congress; 
that such an act is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and that it is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. 

A dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Miller, in which Justices Swayne and 
Davis concurred. 

At the same term of the court, the authori- 
ty of Congress to tax the circulation of State 
banks was sustained. The Chief Justice said: 

Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed consti- 
tutional power, undertaken to provide a currency for 
the whole country, it cannot be questioned that Con- 
gress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to 
the public by appropriate legislation. To this end 
Congress has denied the quality of legal tender to 
foreign coins, and has provided by law against the 
imposition of counterfeit and base coin on the com- 
munity. To the same end Congress may discourage 
by suitable enactments the circulation as money of 
any notes not issued under its own authority. With- 
out this power, indeed, its attempt to secure a sound 
and uniform currency for the country must be futile. 
Viewed in this light as well as in the other light of 
a duty on contracts or property, we cannot doubt 
the constitutionality of the tax under consideration. 
The three questions certified from the Cireuit Court 
of the District of Maine must, therefore, be answered 
affirmatively. 

Mr. Justice Nelson dissented, and read an 
opinion, which was concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Davis, in which, after noting the fact that 
there were four State banks in existence at 
the time of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, it was held that it is competent for the 
States to charter and establish State banks, 
and stated that this view had been three 
times distinctly affirmed by the court. It was 
then said that the bills or notes issued by State 
banks and put in circulation, instead of being 
the property of the banks issuing them, were 
in fact but their indebtedness, and as such 
they were not liable to the tax imposed. The 
General Government cannot tax the franchise 
nor the indebtedness of these institutions. The 
view was taken that this tax upon the issues 
of the banks in question was an unjustifiable 
attempt to crush them out of exisience. 

In regard to the right of a State to tax the 
shares of national banks, a case came up on a 
writ of error from the Court of Appeals in 
Kentucky, when the issue had been to recover 
a tax of fifty cents per share on the shares of 
the Bank of Louisville. Mr. Justice Miller 
delivered the opinion of the court, and said: 


If the State cannot require of the bank to pay the 
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tax on the shares of its stock it must be beeause the 
Constitution of the United States or seme act of Con- 
gress forbids it, There is certainly ne Mpa 83 
Vision of the Constitution on the subject, _ But itis 

ed that the banks, being instrumentalities of the 
Widen Government, by which some of its oe 
a are condueted, cannot be subjected te such 
State legislation. 

It is certainly true that the Bank ofthe United 
States and its capital were held to be exempt front 
State taxation on the here stated, and this 

inciple, laid down in the ease of MeCatlech ea 
The State of land, has been edly 2 
by the court. the doctrine its 
in the 
De 
certainly cannot 

Go be whally 

instrumentalities of the Government are to © whe 
lean from the emerge bo Se: 

© most important agents e VOIR 
ment are its Dmicate: but no one will eontend that 
when a man becomes an officer of the Government 
he ceases to be subject to the laws of the State. The 
principle we are disoussing has its limitation, a Rmi- 
tation growing out of the necessity on which the prin- 
ciple itself is founded. 2 

hat limitation is, that the agencies of the Federal 
Government are only exempted from State legislation 
So far as that legislation may interfere with or impair 
their efficieney in performing the functions by which 
they are designed to serve that Government. 


The judgment of the court below was af 
firmed, sustaining the legality of the tax. 

In a case in which an administrator had 
made an investment in Confederate bends, 
Chief-Justice Chase, presiding in the Fourth 
Cirenit and District of Virginia, ordered a new 
settlement to be made. He said: 


The important questions in the case are two: 
First. Was the Investment in the lean of the Con- 


federate States one which a prudent person, acting as 
trustee or administrator, might make? Andg— 

Second, Was the investment, deing actually made 
in a loan to a politico-military organization Armed 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Union of the 
States under the national Constitution and establish- 
ing a new confederation in a portion of those States, 
one which, under any cireumstances, ean be ree 
ognized in the courts of the United States as exeus- 
ing the administrator from accounting for the funds 
in his hands to the parties otherwise entitled lawfally 
to receive them? 

Upon the first question little may be said. Itmust 
indeed be regarded as already decided. The court of 
the State authorized by law to consider and sanction 
investments by administrators sanctioned the lean 
under consideration; and it is agreed that the most 
presene and careful business men Were in the constant 

abit of making such investments. It would seem, 
therefore, to be unreasonable to call in question the 
good faith or pradence of the administrator in the 
Cireumstances by which he was surrounded. If there 
had been no decision of the State court approving 
the investment, we could not say that the adminis- 
trator ought to be charged if the investment were 
free from objection on other grounds. 

This makes it necessary to consider the seeond 
question. But we need not examine it at length, fer, 
in the case of Botts vs, Crenshaw, in this court, we 
held that the investment even of Confederate eur 
rency in Confederate bonds, by an attorney who had 
eollected a debt due to a citizen of Kentucky, in the 
currency, under what were considered to be justitying 
circumstances, did not absolve him from accounting 
Jor its value, although, in that ease as In this, the in- 
vestment had been sanctioned by a court whose deci- 
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sissippi River. 7. To abolish all charges on the 
navigable rivers of the United States, : 
enlargement of the more important Hines 
canal in the United States so as to render them 
navigable for vessels propelled by 
Finance and taxation, 10. trade in money, 
11. A settled policy, in the ob acvens interest, in 
regard te the disposition _the 
Iands. 12. That ilroad viaducts over navi- 
gable rivers be made highways for railroad 
companies, which will their pre-rete tall 
on the same; and that be made to se- 
cure legislation to that effeet. 18, The charges 
On passenger and freight traffie by rail and 
water lines, 14 To abelish throughout the 
whele country all license sone on commer 
elal travellers, 15, Removal af the national 
a ae 
he committee on direct trade with Europe 
from Southern cities made the following re- 
port: 

Your committee have given, in the Mmited time 
allowed them, all the attention whieh its paramount 
importance so eminently deserves, These interests 
involve the restoration af American shipping, which 
most Important question eceupies the Lge ng= 
the consideration ef whieh the tean people wi 
require from their representatives in Congress, as it 
is alone to Congress We ean Teck for relief From 
them we require legislation te seeure the desired 
result, which being accomplished, all sections et 
the country will be placed on an equal Reting. ‘The 
South will see ships under oer own Rag 
of their products ond inging in their hnports 
to their own cities, saving the varied expenses of 
transportation, labor, ete, new invelved in exports 
and Imports through indirect pers. Under such 
Proper atrangements ships leaded with the products 
of the South would retum to their ewn Ports, not 
only with such foreign merchandise as they require 
for trade and consumption, bat with immigrants with 
large or small capital and sturdy musele and enengy, 
to settle her fertile, cheap lands, and develop her r- 
Sourves, to the direct benefit, not only te the Seuth, 
but the country at large, 2 

To accomplish these results your committee think 
that it is the true polioy ef the Govermment to grant 


as a “bounty”? to all builders of ships, when regis- 
tered at the respective custom-houses of the country, 
an amount equal to all duties and taxes under the 
_ tariff and internal revenue laws which would be paid 
or incurred on all articles, foreign or domestic, used 
in their construction and outfits ; and further, to pur- 
chase and withdraw, free of duty, from bonded ware- 
house at all ports where they may be, stores, supplies, 
and outfits of every description requisite for use or 
consumption during their voyage (which stores and 
supplies, on their return to a United States ort, 
should be placed in charge of a Government officer. 
not to be landed without payment of diities assesse 
_ according to law); and that all repairs and outfits 
from time to time required be entitled to the same 
benefits proposed to be conferred as above. We also 
recommend the enactment by Congress of a general 
: esi pioeship Ipy, wisely adapted to the end of sup- 
plying American seamen and officers to command 
our ships. Also to grant subsidies, in the way of 
mail contracts or otherwise, to lines established or 
to be established to the north or south of Europe or 
elsowhere, as their merits and services may deserve. 

In the mean time, for a limited period to allow the 
purchase by bona-fide American citizens, in an indi- 
vidual or corporate capacity, of foreign-built ships, 
to be registered and placed under the American flag, 
to supply the present want of American-built ships 
under such regulations as the practical wisdom o 
Congress may suggest. 

Our country abounds in material—wood, iron, and 
copper—and mechanical skill ample for ship-build- 
ing (mechanics in ship-building now seeking active 
employment in more profitable pursuits). Capital is 
ready, and it only requires legislation to secure the 
-restoration of American ee and direct trad 
between Southern ports and Europe. 


The committee on a settled policy in regard 
to the disposition of the public lands reported 
to the effect that it should be the settled policy 
of the United States to regard the public lands 
not as capital or a source of revenue, but as a 
means of increasing the population and en- 
larging the wealth of the country; and to this 
end the homestead law should be sustained. 
The report was unanimously approved. 

The committee on charges on passengers and 
freight traffic on railroads and water lines re- 
ported the following: 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to pass such 
law as may be deemed necessary to establish a fair 
and equitable schedule of rates for freight and pas- 

- senger transportation, without discriminating against 
local traffic, on all roads endowed by the Govern- 
ment, either by grants of lands or money, and that 
the same action be invoked by the State Legislatures 
with reference to the roads under their control. 


The committee on free trade in money re- 
ported the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That all restrictions upon the rates of in- 
terest be removed, they being of the opinion that the 

rice of money served to increase rather than dimin- 
ish its cost. That, to bring the rate of interest to the 
lowest practicable standard, the trade in money 
should be left as free as the trade in merchandise ; 
and this convention recommend to the several States 
the repeal of all usury laws, and of all statutes by 
which contracts expressed in money are treated ex- 
ceptionally. 

No final action was taken on the subjects of 
finance, taxation, and tariff. 

A National Labor Congress was also held in 
Cincinnati. It convened on August 15th, and 
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claimed to represent 400,000 men. The first 
Labor Congress was held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1865, at which not more than twenty- 
five or thirty delegates were present. The 
second was held in Baltimore, in August, 1866. 
At this meeting the work was so well done, 
and its objects so plainly set forth, as to at- 
tract attention. During the preceding year 
the labor agitation had assumed considerable 
proportions in Massachusetts, and the interest 
rapidly increased. The Crispins were just be- 
ginning to organize, and similar movements 
were in progress all over the country. Able 
newspapers and public men went over to the 
cause, and by the time of the meeting in Chi- 
cago, in 1867, the movement was fully estab- 
lished; and from this congress the real life 
of the movement dates. At Chicago the idea 
of labor unions, city, county, and State, was 
carried out. In 1868 the congress convened 
in New York, where a new feature was added. 
The woman-snffrage agitators and labor-re- 
formers.gained admission and recognition. At 
the congress at Philadelphia there was pres- 
ent a working-woman as delegate, and a warm 
discussion ensued against recognizing Miss An- 
thony, in which both parties were manifested; 
and lastly, there was a hearty rejection of 
color as a test, and the admission of some 
fifteen delegates of African descent. At the 
congress in Philadelphia, Cincinnati was se- 
lected as the next place of meeting. The fol- 
lowing platform was adopted by the congress: 
Whereas, It is not deemed advisable to change or 
modify the existing declaration of principles, but to 
reaffirm the same; and, for practical use, enunciate 
the substance thereof in a more convenient and con- 
cise form, with some additional resolutions ; and, 
Whereas, ‘all political power is inherent in the 
people, and free government founded on their au- 
thority and established for their benefit ;”? that all 
freemen are equal in political rights, and entitled to 
the largest political and religious liberty compatible 
with the good order of society, as also the use and 
enjoyment of the fruits of their labor and talents; 
and ‘‘no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive, 
separate emoluments, privileges, or immunities from 
the Government, but in consideration of public ser- 
vices ;’’ and any laws destructive of these fundamen- 
tal principles are without moral binding force, and 
should be repealed. To do so, however, is a difficult 
work, when such laws or usages are interwoven with 
pride, prejudice, and selfishness. Besides, experience 
shows that laboring people are more than others dis- 
posed “to suffer while evils are sufferable” than 
organize for their abolition ; and ; : 
hereas, We are admonished by the imperilled 
rights of labor throughout the United Sates to organ- 
ize and agitate in our behalf, in the decree, “‘ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and the 
adage that “ The price of liberty is eternal vigilance,’’ 
enthroned in‘our hearts and emblazoned as mottoes 
on our banners, assured of success over corrupt po- 
litical schemers, and the speculators and bankers who 
are preying like harpies upon the fruits of honest 
labor, and thus restore to our political and social sys- 
tem that equilibrium of right and justice so necess: 
to good government and general tranquillity : be it 
resolved, That the laborers in all departments of 
useful industry are suffering from a system of mone- 
tary laws, which were enacted during the late war as 
measures, it was assumed, ‘‘ necessary to the life of 
the nation,”’ which is now sought to be perpetuated 
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in the interests of bondholders and bankers as a 
means to subvert the government of our fathers, and 
establish on its ruins an empire in which all political 
power shall be centralized to restrain and oppress the 
Tights of labor, and subordinate its votaries to the 
merciless demands of aggregated capital. P 

Resolved, That the rate of interest on money is the 
governing power in the distribution of the products 
of industry and enterprise between capital and labor, 
and that the present rates are in excess and dispro- 
portionate to the increase of the national wealth, and 
oppressive to the producing classes, 

olved, That the national bankin system being 
inimical to the spirit of liberty and subversive of the 
principles of justice, without warrant in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and wrongfully increas- 
ing the burdens of the wealth-producing classes mill- 
ions of dollars annually, justice demands its repeal, 

Lesolved, That to provide a true national currency 
adapted tothe genius of our institutions and the 
wants of the business of the country, the circulating 
notes of the national banks and the present green- 
backs, which are not a full legal tender, should be 
withdrawn from circulation and their places supplied 
with a paper currency, based on the wealth of the 
nation; made a legal tender in the payment of all 
debts, public or private; declared the lawful money 
of the Dnited States ; and convertible at the pleasure 
of the holder into Government bonds bearing three 
par cent. interest per annum, subject to future legis- 

ation ey Congress; the bonds likewise convertible 
into lawful money, at the option of the holder, 

Ztesolved, That the claim of the bondholders for 
payment in gold of that class of indebtedness known 
as 5-20 bonds, the prmeipel of which is legally and 
equitably payable in lawful money, is dishonest and 
extortionate, and hence we enter our solemn protest 
against any departure from the original contract, by 
funding the debt in long bonds, or in any way in- 
creasing the gold-bearing and untaxed obligations of 
the Government. 

Ltesolved, That justice demands thatthe burdens of 
the Government should be so adjusted as to bear 
equally on all classes and interests ; and that the ex- 
emption from taxation of Government bonds, bear- 
ing extortionate rates of interest, is a violation of all 
just principles of revenue laws. 

Zesolved, That Congress should modify the tariff 
80 as to admit free the necessaries of life, and such 
articles of common use as we can neither produce 
nor grow; also, to lay duties for revenue, mainly 
upon articles of luxury, and upon such articles of 
manufacture as, we having the raw material in abun- 
dance, will develop the resources of the country ; in- 
crease the number of factories } give employment to 
more laborers, maintain good compensation, cause 
the immigration of skilled labor, the lessening of 
Preees to consumers, the creating of a permanent 
20ome market for agricultural produets, destroy the 
necessity for the odious and expensive system of in- 
ternal taxation, and will soon enable us to success- 
fully compete with the manufacturers of Europe in 
the markets of the world, 

resolved, That the National Labor Congress ear- 
nestly recommend the adoption of such measures 
among all classes of workmen, in all sections of the 
country, as will secure the adoption of the eight-hour 
system, and call upon the respective State Legisla- 
tures to follow the example of the national Congress 
in recognizing eight hours as a legal day’s work, 

Resolved, That the presence in our country of 
Chinese laborers in large numbers is an evil entailing 
Want and its consequent train of misery and crime 
on all other classes of the American people, and 
should be prevented by legislation, 

Resolved, As labor is the foundation and cause of 
national prosptrity, it is both the duty and interest 
of the Government'to foster and protect it. Its im- 
portance, therefore, demands the creation of an Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government at Washing- 
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ton, to be denominated the Department of Labor, 
which shall aid in protecting it above all other in. 
terests. 

Ztesolved, That the protection of life, liberty, and 
property are the three cardinal principles of Govern- 
ment, and the first two more sacred than the latter, 
therefore, money for ‘Proseonting wars should, as it 
is required, be assessed and collected from the wealth 
of the country, and not be entailed as a burden on 
posterity. : 

ftesolved, That the public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and should not be sold 
to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but 
should be held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the 

eople, and should be granted, free of cost, to land- 
ions Settlers only, in amounts not exceeding 160 
acres of land. 

Resolved, That the treaty-making power of the 
Government has no authority in the onstitution to 
“dispose of’ the public lands without the joint 
sanction of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


A resolution was also adopted by a close 
vote, recommending the immediate formation 
of an independent political organization, to be 
known asthe “ National Labor Reform Party.” 

On October 25th a convention of delegates, 
chiefly from the Northwestern States, assem- 
bled in Cincinnati to discuss the question of a 


Resolved, That the time has come when common 
justice and fair dealing to all parts and interests and 
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, «solved, That some eligible site should be selected 
as near as practicable to the centre of territory, of 
popplation, production, and transportation, and With 
reference to the future as well as the present de- 
mands of the nation. 

Resolved, That we emphaticall 
appropriations of public funds shall be made for the 
erection of new buildings, enlargement of the Capitol 
gaunds or other permanent improvements in the 

istrict of Columbia, = ° 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the resolutions adopted 
at the National Capital Convention held in St. Louis 
in October, 1869, 

ftesolved, That a committee of five be appointed 


by the president of this convention, charged with the ° 


duty of memorializing the Congress of the United 
States at its next session in favor of the assage of a 
joint resolution authorizing the President of the 

nited States to appoint commissioners to examine 
into the question of the removal and relocation of 
the national capital, and to make report upon the 
Same at an early day. 

An Trish National Congress assembled at 
Cincinnati on August 23d, the object of which 
was to unite the various Irish organizations of 
the country in one body. It was not a part of 
the Fenian movement, although in sympathy 
with it, 

The numerous reports of outrages, alleged to 
have been committed by secret organizations, 
in various Southern States, led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee in the Senate of the 
United States, to investigate these disorders and 


insist that no more 
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report thereon. North Carolina having been 


made the subject of a special communication 
from President Grant, the committee at once 
entered upon the investigation of the condition 
of affairs in that State, and submitted their 
report early in the year 1871. In prosecuting 
their inquiries, the committee summoned before 
them representatives of all shades of political 
Opinion. “State and Federal judges, prose- 
cuting officers, political editors, ministers of 
the Gospel, private citizens (both white and 
_ colored), members of what is properly known 
as the ‘Ku-klux Klan,’ magistrates, con- 
stables, members of the bar, men who have 


- been scourged and abused by bands of men in 


disguise; and, indeed, all classes of persons 
from whom it was reasonable to expect such 
“testimony could be elicited as would form the 
basis of a reliable judgment upon the subject 
of inguiry.” Of the fifty-two witnesses ex- 
amined twenty-nine were Republicans, and the 
remainder belonged to the Democratic or Con- 
servative party. From the evidence thus ob- 
tained by the committee, it appears that the 
secret organization known as the Ku-klux 
Klan, with stern obligations and extreme pen- 
alties for revealing its secrets imposed upon its 


- Imembers, was instituted in North Carolina’ 


some time during 1868, and prior to the presi- 
dential election of that year, and that it has at 
different stages adopted the names of ‘“‘The 
White Brotherhood,” “The Constitutional 
Union Guards,” and “The Invisible Empire.” 
Soon after the organization of the order, the 
whipping of negroes and threats of violence to 
prominent men, because of their political opin- 
ions, were commenced, in many instances the 
names of the victims and the outrages to be 
committed having been voted upon in secret 
meeting. The message of the President shows 
that up to the 27th of October, 1870, twenty- 
one cases of whipping and shooting were re- 
ported as having occurred in Lincoln County ; 
and from the Ist of December, 1868, to the 
224 of December, 1870, a list of thirty-eight 
eases of outrages is farnished as having occur- 
red in Alamance Connty. The committee give 
the names of ninety blacks and forty-four 
whites in the counties of Lincoln, Alamance, 
Catawba, Craven, Caswell, Chatham, Jones, 
Orange, Rockingham, Rutherford, Wake, and 
others, “nearly all of whom were whipped, 
and the remainder were shot, robbed, hanged, 
or driven from their homes,” by the Ku-klux 
Klan, and allege that in none of these instances 
were the guilty parties convicted or punished. 
Tt is farther asserted that the outrages per- 
petrated were inflicted upon members of the 
Republican party, both white and colored. 
Having concluded the investigation with re- 
ference to North Carolina, the conclusions, 
sealed and submitted to the Senate in the 
majority report, signed by five of the com- 
mittee, were: 

Firs. That the Ku-klax organization does exist, 
has a political purpose, and is composed of members 
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of the Democratic or Conservative party ; that it has 
sought to carry out its purpose by murders, whip- 
ping, intimidations, and violence, against its oppo- 
nents. 

Second. That it not only binds its members to carry 
out decrees of crime, but protects them against con- 
viction pad Pouionet first by disguises and secrecy, 
and secondly by perjury, if necessary, upon the wit-~ 


ness-stand and in the jury-box. : 

Third. That of all the offenders against the law in 
this order—and they must be many hundreds, if not 
thousands, because these crimes are shown to be com- 
mitted by organized bands, ranging from ten up to 
seventy-five—not one has yet been convicted in the 
whole State. Such being the state of affairs, itis surely 
not necessary that committees should argue the in- 
sufficiency of the reasons given for establishing an 
order which has led to such results, Whatever may 
have been the original purpose of the Ku-klux, or 
the offences of those to counteract whom they allege 
the order was established, it now has gone so faras to 
present the issue between government and anarchy, 
and, if it has not reached it, is fast approaching the 
point where in that issue there can be no neutrals. 
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A minority report, signed by Senators Blair © 


and Bayard, was submitted, denying the above 
conclusions. They say: 


The number of these outrages, detestable and 


wicked as they are, is nevertheless grossly and wildly 
exaggerated, and this no one can doubt who will ex- 
amine the testimony and who has had any knowledge 
of the credulity and inaccuracy of statements charac- 
teristic of our well-meaning colored people. North 
Carolina is one of the largest States, territorially, in 
the Union, and is divided into eighty-seven counties, 
and contains nearly one and a half million of people. 
No act of lawlessness is actually proven to have been 
committed, excepting in one or the other of six, per- 
haps eight, of these counties, and yet it is proposed 
to employ violent and stringent measures of coercion 
and repression to the remaining nine-tenths of a State, 
against which no breath of evidence or proof of law- 
lessness has ever been adduced, but which, on the 
contrary, exhibits a condition of quiet almost suggest- 
ing the insensibility of despair. What cause can be 
alleged, what justification to the American people can 
be used, for this renewed and wanton invasion of a 
peaceful community? The statement that anarchy 
there exists is absurdly untrue, and testimony now 
laid before the Senate overwhelmingly establishes its 
untruth. If aggressive laws are to be enacted, let 
all disguise be cast off and the true reason avowed. 
It will not be less violent or wrong, but it will be less 
hypocritical and more manly. To any fair-minded 
man we confidently commit the proofs contained in 
the testimony now presented by the committee, and 
aver that in the face of such wrongs as have been in- 
fiicted upon our unfortunate and crushed people by 
the rulers placed over them, not by their own con- 
sent, but by the exercise of despotic powers by the 
Congress of the United States, no such example of 
equal submissiveness and patient endurance can be 
found in history as is now presented by the people 
of the State of North Carolina. 


For the financial condition of the United 
States, sce the article Frvancrs. The foreign 
relations of the country are presented under 
the title Dipromatio CorrEsPoNDENCE, and in 
the President’s Message for December, 1870, 
for which see Pusitio Documents. For the 
military and naval affairs of the country, see 
Army and Navy, respectively; and for the 
general condition of internal affairs, see Con- 
cress and the States, respectively. 

UNIVERSALISTS. The Universalist Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1871 reports the follow- 
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The number of meeting-houses does not in- 
clude the union meeting-houses which Univer 
salists own in common with other denomina- 
tions. The Almanae gives no statistics of 
membership. Number of periodicals, 18. 

To the former literary institutions of the de- 
nomination (see CAN Annvat Oreto- 
P£pr for 1869) Buchtel College was added in 
1870. By a joint vote of the trustees of the 
Ohio Convention and the committee en eda- 
cation of that body, passed February 16, 1870, 
the location of the State Centenary School 
was established at Akron (Summit County), on 
condition that $60,000 should be pledged within 
said county toward the establishment of such 
aschool; which condition has been com ied 
with. Of that sum Mr. John B. Buehtel, of 
Akron, pledged $31,000, and the remaining 
$29,000 was pledged by other friends of the 
cause in the county. The name of the Green- 
mount Liberal Institute, located at South Wood- 
stock, Windsor County, Vt, and incorporated 
in 1848, was, by an act of the Vermont 
Legislature, in Qotober, 1870, changed to Green 
Mountain Perkins Academy. At the annual 
session of the Iowa Convention of Universal- 
ists, held at Mount Pleasant, September 3 
1870, liberal offers were made from Mitchel- 
ville, pledging twenty acres of land for a site, 
and eighty acres more toward the buildings or 
endowment of an academy, in that State. The 
value of the property thus offered is about 
$25,000. A. special committee on a denomi- 
national school was appointed to consider the 
matter, ask for further offers of localities, and 
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1869, the principal articles of export were: 
375,116 salted hides, 458,987 dried hides, 55,052 
bales wool, 12,250 tierces tallow, 7,875 sheep- 
skins, and 1,399 bales-horse-hair. The number 
of vessels entered at Montevideo from foreign 
ports was 1,567, of 636,380 tons; entries from 
ports in the Argentine Confederation, 717 ves- 
sels, of 198,621 tons; coastwise, 1,156 vessels, of 
88,475 tons—total, 3,440 vessels, of 923,476 tons. 

In January, the Government appointed a 
commission to take charge of the public debt 
and to advise the Government relative to the 
public credit and the commercial crisis. The 
improvement of the port of Montevideo was 
also decided upon. 

A formidable insurrection broke out in the in- 
terior of the country during the latter part of 
March. The people of Uruguay are about equal- 
ly divided into two great parties, the ‘Blan- 
cos” (whites) and ‘Colorados’”’ (colored), 
The Coloradcs have for several years been in 
power, and the insurrection was favored and 
instigated by the Blancos, who, 2,000 strong, 
menaced the capital. They planned to seize 
the Government by a sudden uprising, and ar- 
ranged to introduce troops into the city by 
means of steamboats from the river above. 
Their plans were, however, baffled, if not frus- 

trated, by the promptness and energy of Gen- 
eral Bustamente, the Minister of War. By his 
orders the leaders of the contemplated move- 
ment, about thirty in number, were arrested by 
night and lodged in the Cabildo. A few es- 
eaped in season and found temporary refuge in 
the different consulates until opportunity of- 
fered to fly theecountry. The guards in the 
city were strengthened and the steps of every 
suspected person constantly watched. Mean- 
while the Minister of War hurried out troops, 
and, placing himself at their head, held the 
enemy in check. But the insurgents, although 
baffled in their designs on Montevideo for the 
time at least, appeared not at all discouraged, 
as the movement in the interior assumed greater 
proportions from day to day. The Govern- 
ment sent troops for its suppression without 
success, the insurgents, under command of 
Colonel Aparicio, remaining victorious in sey- 
eral engagements. During the latter part of 
September, General Caraballo, of the Govern- 
ment forces, suffered a serious defeat, in con- 
sequence of which the insurgents took posses- 
sion of the city of Cerro-Largo. Caraballo 
effected a junction with the Government army 
under General Suarez, on the north side of the 
Rio Negro. Meanwhile the Blancos, under 
Medina and Aparicio, scoured the southern 
department unmolested, even coming up close 
to Montevideo. They made a daring attempt 
to seize a government steamer, for which pur- 
pose they introduced arms and men on board 
a small vessel, ostensibly loading flour for 
Paraguay, and which lay close by the steamer. 
But, suspicion being excited, an armed force 
made a descent on the flour-vessel, and cap- 
tured the men and arms. 
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Aparicio again gaye battle to Suarez and 
Caraballo, and defeated them in two succes- 
sive engagements, at Casavalle and Corralito, 
and at the latter place compelled Caraballo to 
treat for a capitulation, after having agreed to 
an armistice. Caraballo, however, stole away 
under cover of the darkness, forfeiting his 
word of honor, to Paysandu, a city bordering 
on the Uruguay River, losing all his train, ar- 
tillery, and, by demoralization, one-half of the 
remaining force. Suarez, with all his available 
force, 2,500 men of all arms, hastened to the 
support of Caraballo. The Blancos, numbering 
7,000 men of all arms, instead of pursuing the 
Colorados, marched directly upon the capital. 
The Government was not altogether unpre- 
pared for this movement: Colonel Orfila, from 
Peru, had been intrusted with the task of 
fortifying the approaches to the city, which 
work had been satisfactorily done. The city 
was defended by 3,500 men, armed with needle 
guns, Spencer and Remington rifles. A con- 
stant picket-firing was kept up on both sides, 
and quite a number were killed and wounded 
daily. Desertions occurred to an alarming ex- 
tent in the army defending the city, and the 
besieging army, although deficient in artillery 
and infantry, were confidently expecting an 
early surrender. The Secretary of War, Or- 
donez, had left the city on November 3d to 
hasten the reorganization of the demoralized 
forces of Caraballo, but he arrived too late. 
The army having been disbanded, General 
Caraballo arrived at Montevideo with 20 of- 
ficers on the 14th of November. General 
Suarez and a force of about 2,000 men were all 
that remained on the field, and, with 1,800 
men inside the city, constituted the entire 
available force of the Government. On the 
morning of the 28th of November, the people 
of Montevideo were startled by a salute of 
twenty-one guns fired from the Cerro fort, 
where the light-house is situated, and their 
surprise was not decreased when they learned 
that at 2 o’clock a. mM. on that day the Blancos 
had carried the position, capturing the gar- 
rison, consisting of 60 men and 6 officers, 10 
pieces of artillery and alarge store of ammuni- 
tion, and doing all this with a loss of only two 
or three men. The attacking force, mostly 
Spaniards, serving as volunteers, surprised the 
garrison, and only a short and feeble resist- 
ance was made. 

At noon of the same day President Baitle, 
with the advice of his Cabinet and the com- 
manding officers of his army, made an attempt 
to capture Union, a town three miles from 
Montevideo, and where the Blancos were mak- 
ing merry over their success of the night be- 
fore. President Battle commanded in person, 
and the attacking force consisted of 1,600 men, 
with six pieces of artillery. The pickets of the 
the Blancos were surprised on the right and 
centre, and where not killed were driven in 
upon their reserves. The garrison of the town 
was immediately marched to the front, accom- 
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panied by the pickets, who had now rallied, 
and engaged the Oolorados, holding them in 
check until the arrival of reénforcements, when 
President Battle and his men were compelled 
to make a hasty retreat and to seek safety in 
flight, leaving behind them three pieces of ar- 
tillery and about 800 men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Elated by these successes, the 
Blancos organized a naval expedition, and on 
the Sth of December a dash was made into the 
port of Mevades, where were captured the 
steamer Anita, with 100 men on board, the pas- 
senger steamer Rio Uruguay, and the steamer 
Rio de la Plata. The steaming qualities of the 
America saved her, and she ran into Monte- 
video and gave the alarm. Toward morning 
of the 9th the fleet of the Blancos appeared in 
the harbor and captured the government steam- 
er Oriental, which had on board a large quan- 
tity of powder. This was distributed among 
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VENEZUELA, a republic im South America. 
Area, 368,235 square miles. Population, 2,200,- 
000, inclusive of about 600,000 unsettled ab- 
origines, or Indians. The following table gives 
the number of the white or population of 
European descent in each of the thirteen States 


of the republic, according to official estimates:, 


Cargcans.! FIA ¢ 863,858 | Cumané........... 75,828 
Barquisimento.... 813,881 | Coro.............. {2,321 
Carabobo......... 230,509 | Trujillo........... 60,937 
Barinas..... ...... 126,925] Apure............ 82,485 
Maracaibo........ 89,718 | Margarita... 20,906 
Mérida 2.8. 84,843 | Guayane...... ... 13,588 
Barcelona......... 8,634 _——— 

Totaly 0620.2 1,564,483 


During the year ending June 30, 1868, the 
revenue, exclusively derived from customs 
duties, amounted to $4,390,055 ; expenditure, 
$4,560,760, more than one-half of the dis- 
bursements being for the maintenance of the 
army. 

At the end of 1869 the internal and foreign 
debt comprised $52,971,750. The foreign debt, 
contracted chiefly in England, comprises: 

: per cent. BLOG i, pista. tena antos a $14,060,000 


Ly “or deferred debt..... 6,911,750 
6 so. fh? Joan CCP a ati 4,500,000 
6 *“* “stock issued for arrears. .. 1,000,000 
Be LOAN OF Seba ene ose e ek Jae: 7,000,000 

Ota, 155 «hee ueenOs tad «als $33,471,750 


With the exception of the dividends on the 
6 per cent. loan of 1864, no interest has been 
paid since the year 1865. 

The army of the republic, in 1869, numbered 
5,000 men. Besides the’regular troops, there 
is a national militia, in which every citizen, 
from the eighteenth to the forty-fifth year, in- 
clusive, must be enrolled. 

In spite of the vast agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country, the trade of Venezuela 
18 not very considerable. During the five years 
1865-69, the total imports averaged $5,000, - 
000; exports $6,000,000 per annum. 
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the vessels, and then they left the Oriental, 
steaming away under cover of the fire from 
Cerro fort, which they had previously taken. 
The Uruguayan Government was powerless, 
as their only war-ship was stationed at Colonia. 
It was finally agreed that the Blancos should 
give up the prizes to the Brazilian legation. 
This arrangement was soon afterward carried 
into effect.. For three or four days the British 
chargé Waffaires at Buenos Ayres was en- 
deavoring to effect a compromise between the 
rival factions. He succeeded in obtaining a 
note from the commander of the Blancos, Ti- 
moteo Aparicio, proposing the appointment of 
commissioners to meet commissioners to be 
appointed by the Government for the adjust- 
ment of all points at issue. The Government, 
however, did not accept the proposition in 
full, but demanded a modification of the bases 
upon which the negotiations are to take place. 


e 


The country continued to be devastated by 
intestine wars. President Monagas, with whom 
much fault had been found for the inactivity 
of the government against the revolution, took 
command of the army early in February. The 
eastern States were neutral, and had taken no 
part in the movement up to that time, while 
the western States had pronounced in favor 
of the revolutionists, and had furnished them 
7,000 men. They had defeated the government 
troops at Adjuntas, near Cardcas, and then 
attacked Valencia, but after a desperate battle, 
causing a loss on both sides of 400 men, were 
repulsed by the regular army, which held that 
city in strong force, General Antonio Guz- 
man Blanco, one of the revolutionary candi- 


dates for the presidency, under date of the 


22d of February, issued the following procla- 
mation : 

Our banner is the Constitution of 1864, which rec- 
ognizes and grants to the Venezuelans the right of 
insurrection if the public authority interfere with 
their prerogatives, their guarantees, and liberties. 
These prerogatives, these guarantees, these liberties 
all ee with the violation of the two cardinal 
principles of the federal republic: the liberty: of elec- 
tion, which is the supreme right of the peerle, and 
the autonomy of the States, which is the supreme 
guarantee of all liberty in the confederation. 


The revolution ‘soon spread over the entire 
country, and, although at first only skirmishes 
took place between the opposing forces, the 
insurgents under Guzman Blanco soon became 
sufficiently strong to try a decisive blow. They 
marched on toward the city of Cardcas, the 
capital of the country, which they took by 
assault, on the 27th of April, after two days’ 
siege and hard fighting. Many disorders oc- 
curred, and several houses and shops were 
sacked. Guzman Blanco next day issued a 
proclamation, taking supreme control and 
naming a ministry; ignoring all legislation 


ee 
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and acts of the late government and Congress 
since June, 1868; refusing any further pay- 
ments of foreign debt, or on any contracts or 
loans made with the late government. 

After severe fighting Guzman Blanco took 
possession of Laguayra. Monagas abdicated, 
and left for Martinique. Blarco immediately 
prohibited any vessels from leaving Laguayra, 
as he was afraid they would carry away refu- 
gees, or convey supplies to the old government 
party, which still held possession of Porto Ca- 
bello. During the latter part of May, an expe- 
dition was fitted out under General Hernan- 
dez, of the Monagas party, for the purpose of 
blockading the ports occupied by the insur- 
gents. Blanco, at the head of 8,000 men, left 
Laguayra to attack Coro, but General Hernan- 
dez raised an army of considerable strength, 
with which he started in pursuit. No collision 
took place, however, until on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, when Hernandez, with 4,000 men, de- 
feated Guzman’s troops after a sanguinary 
combat, which lasted for thirty-six hours, On 
the 21st he dispatched a portion of his forces 
to attack the insurgents at San Felipe, where 
he was defeated, and fell back to Trujillo to 
attack General Daboin, who was at Chubar- 
quin with a large body of men. 

The government party still held the eastern 
part of Maracaibo and the city of that name. 
General Hernandez had proclaimed himself 
Governor of the State of Zuila, where he had 
raised an army of 1,500 men, and also a national 
guard. Every man in the State was to bear 
arms if called upon. All the ports were vigor- 
ously blockaded by the navy, which consisted 
of ten vessels, half of which were steamers. 
The consul of the North-German Confedera- 
tion, together with the British Consul, arranged 
that a vessel-of-war of either nation should be 
present in Venezuelan waters at all times for 
the protection of their interests. 

On November 12th, General Venancio, of 
the party of Guzman Blanco, captured Coro 
after seven days’ fighting, when the triumph 
of the revolutionists was considered an ac- 
complished fact. They had also captured the 
fort of Maracaibo, the last stronghold of the 
Monagas party. The city of Maracaibo was 
still held by the government until about the 
middle of December, when it had to be sur- 
rendered, and the whole republic was in the 
hands of Guzman Blanco, who went to the 
capital, Caracas, to establish his government. 
A correspondent at that place writes under 
date of December 24th: 


The fearful effects of the civil wars which have raged 
almost continuously may be realized from the fact 
that, according to statistics for the last ten years. 
upward of sixty thousand persons have been killed 
in intestine war. A lamentable state of things to 
contemplate in this unhappy republic. The revolu- 
tion has triumphed, but whether a settled peace will 
be secured it is impossible to predict. 


VERMONT. There are encouraging evi- 
dences of advancement in this State. The 
population and prosperity have materially in- 
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creased, and the expected construction of a 
ship-canal, connecting the waters of Lake 
Champlain with the Upper Lakes, thus bring- 
ing Vermont into the great highway of traftic 
from the West to the seaboard, will stimulate 
her industry. 

In the political history of the State for the 
last year there have been some important 
changes, and for the first time the guberna- 
torial chair became vacant by the death of its 
occupant. Governor P. J. Washburn died on 
February 7th, and, until the new election, the 
duties devolved upon Lientenant-Governor 
W. Hendee, who was succeeded by John W. 
Steward, elected in September. 

One of the most important occurrences was 
the assembling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. On June 8th, the delegates from the 
several towns met, to take such action as they 
might deem appropriate on the amendments to 
the constitution proposed by the Council of 
Censors. The convention had no power to 
originate or propose amendments, but was con- 
fined to ratifying or rejecting, without altera- 
tion, such as were offered by the council. This 
council is composed of fourteen members, 
elected by the people, and convenes once in 
seven years. Its duty is to examine the con- 
stitution and its operation during the interval, 
and to draft and formally propose whatever 
amendments may be deemed necessary. The 
Legislature then provides for the appointment 
of a convention to take action thereon, 

The articles of amendment which were pre- 
sented to the convention were as follows: 


ArticLe I. Corporations shall not be created, nor 
their powers increased or diminished by special laws, 
except for municipal purposes. 

AnrmicxeE II. Section 1. The General Assembly shall 
meet on the first Wednesday of October, biennially ; 
the first election shall be on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, A. p. 1870; the first session of the General 
Assembly on the first Wednesday of October, a. p. 
1870. 

Sec. 2. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Treas- 
urer of the State, senators, town representatives, 
Assistant Judges of the County Court, sheriffs, high 
bailiffs, State’s Attorneys, Judges of Probate, and 
justices of the peace, shall be elected biennially, on 
the first Tuesday of September, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution of the State. 

See. 8. The term of office of the Governor, Lieu 
tenant-Governor, and Treasurer of the State, respec- 
tively, shall commence when they shall be chosen 
and qualified, and shall continue for the term of two 
years, or until their successors shall be chosen and 
qualified, or to the adjournment of the session of 
the Legislature at which, by the constitution and 
laws, their successors are required to be chosen, and 
not after such adjournment. 

Sec. 4. The term of office of senators and town rep- 
resentatives shall be two years, commencing on the 
first Wednesday of October following their election. 

Sec. 5. The term of service of the assistant judges 
of the county court, sheriffs, high bailiffs, State’s 
attorneys, pidge of probate, and justices of the 
peace, shall be two years, and shall commence on 
the first day of December next after their election. 

Arrticte III. Whenever the office of senator or 
town representative shall become vacant from any 
cause, the Legislature may provide by law for filling 
such vacancy. 4 


oer ea i, She eeaien of ten Cannel 
Asem is State, a. mp. 1870, and at the session 
thereat eee tenth ide the Senate may, 
By a vote of two-thirds of its members, mak 
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le upon the propesed 
: enact such laws as s be ne- 
“sSury to procure a free and fiir vote upon each 
Smencment proposed, and to carry into effect all the 
the preceding section. 


eases be by a vote of two-thinds of its members. 
See. 4. The forty-third section of the second 
of the constitution of this State is hereby abrogated. 


Of the proposed amendments Articles I. and 
VIL were adopted in all their sections, and are 
now & part of the constitution, and also an 
additional article providing that the judges of 
the Supreme Court shall be elected biennially, 
and their term of office hall be two years, 
The remainder of the amendments were re- 
jected. 

The first meeting of the Legislature under 
the new ordinance providing for biennial ses- 
SiOnS was watched with more than ordinary 
interest, especially as both Houses were com- 
posed of an unusual number of new members. 

Of things done, perhaps the most important 
were the changes in the school laws. These 
permit the towns to abolish school districts 
and substitute the town System; provide for the 
uniform examination of teachers; remove the 
restriction forbidding the employment of teach- 
ers after November, 1871, unless they are pro- 


and the appropriations 
for them increased to 000 apiece. 


changing the forum for divorce trials from the 
Supreme to the County Courts, and snother 
relating to alimony, custody of children, ete 


A simplified general law for the forming of 
private ae by voluntary association 
Was passed. : 

The next election of congressmen was post- 
poned to November, 1872. A reapportion- 
ment of State senators was made, giving four 
to Rutland County and reducing Washington 
County to two. 

A State tax of five mills on the dollar was. 
laid, and appropriations of $30,000 for the Re- 
form ool ($25,000 of it fora new building), 
for paying off the maturing bonds, anfl for 
State expenses, were made. 
oes some 540 bills‘introduced, 800 became 

Ws. 

Two interesting acts relating to the inheri- 
tance of property were also passed. D 
providing that, when an intestate leaves no 
children, his widow shall take the whole of 
the estate, if it amounts to no more than 
$2,000, and, if it amounts to more, that she 
shall take $2,000, and half the remainder; and 
another, decreeing that, when any married 
Woman shall die, leaving no children, all her 
present estate not disposed of by will shall go 
to her husband. 

The evils of the law of summary attachment 
have been long felt and acknowledged. The~ 
Governor thus speaks of its operations: 


A perfectly solvent business man is liable to a sum- 


? 
leaving without satisfaction or redress all other ered- 
itors, frequently ee ys widows and minors, 
who cannot exercise t iligence the law re- 
quires, 

A law which not only permits but encourages the 
application of all the property of an insolvent debtor 
to the payment of one greedy creditor, to the exchi- 
sion of all others, is so manifestly unjust that com- 


ment is unnecessary. 


The returns of the recent census show a 
small increase of population during the last 
decade; it was thought probable, however, 
that, under the new apportionment of repre- 
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sentatives in Congress, the State would lose 
one member, and would therefore have to be 
redistricted before the next congressional elec- 
tion; but, after a short discussion in the Sen- 
ate, the subject of redistricting the State de- 
veloped a strong opposition to the proposition, 
and, as no argument was made in favor of the 
measure, it was finally voted to refer the mat- 
ter to a committee. 

The total funded debt, including coupon 
bonds and registered loan, is as follows: 


Conpon bonds, due June 1, 1871........ $448,500 
Registered bonds, due June 1, 1871..... 2,000 


— $450,500 
Coupon bonds, due December 1, 1874. 
Registered bonds, due December 1, 1874, 


Codpon bonds, due December 1, 1876. $211,500 
Registered bonds, due December1, 1876. 38,500 


Coupon bonds, due December 1, 1878. $52.500 


Registered bonds, due December 1, 1878. 47,000 
——__ 99,500 
$1,045,500 
Less bonds in the Treasury......5....5.cccceee 43,000 
Funded debt ontstanding ..........-.02.e00eeee $1,002,500 


The whole amount of bonds outstanding, 
redeemable in 1871, is $450,500; of which 
$378,500 were issued prior to the passage by 
Congress of the legal-tender act. 

It is held by a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that the 
provisions of the legal-tender act are not re- 
troactive, and that debts contracted prior to 
its passage are payable in coin. 

The coupons on these bonds, due last June 
and yet unpaid, amount to $2,280; of which 
$1,920 have been presented and demanded in 
coin—payment in which was declined. 

The Republican Convention which nomi- 
nated Governor Steward assembled at Burling- 
ton on June 22d. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Vermont re- 
affirm the general principles of free government upon 
which her institutions were originally founded, and 
from which have sprung the prosperity and progress 
of her people. > 

Reolved, That the mission of the Republican party 
is not ended, but that the great work it has thus far 
carried on it will continue. It will enhance individ- 
ual liberty and enforce obedience to law. It will 
reduce the burden of ‘taxation imposed upon. the 
people by their enemies, while it will also continue 
to diminish the public debt and public expenditure. 
It will administer the government with rigid econ- 
omy, and at the same time keep the public faith in- 
violate. It will sympathize, as it always has done, 
with all sincere struggles for liberty among foreign 
nations, while it also observes the most scrupulous 
fidelity to international law which it demands from 
other governments and peoples. ass 

Resolved, That we cordially indorse the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant, and will in the future as 
in the past zealously support it in the same course of 
honor and benefit to the country. 

Rzolved, That we will heartily support at the polls 
the candidates for State offices this day nominated. 

Resolved, That in the death of Governor Washburn 
the State has lost an able and popular chief magis- 
trate. Revered and honored by the people of the 
State in his life, his memory will be held in affec- 
tionate regard, 
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A Democratic State Convention was also 
held in Montpelier, on June 17th. It was well 
attended. The following resolutions were 
passed: 

Zesolued, That the Democrats of Vermont recog- 
nize the Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law from which the Federal Government 
derives its authority ; that the rights and powers not 
therein delegated to the General Government belong 
to the States, and all attempts to usurp, override or 
impose conditions upon the several States without 
constitutional authority are unjust, oppressive, and 
subversive of the rights of the people. 

Resolved, That the persistent and repeated viola- 
tions of the Constitution and constitutional laws by 
the radical party, since that party has had control of 
the Generali Government, merit the condemnation of 
all good citizens, and have and shall receive the con- 
tinual and determined opposition of the Democratic 


arty. 
y etotded: That the profligacy and corruption which 
have entered into all the official stations of the Federal 
Government, the favoritism that has appointed to 
positions of public trust the partisans or tools of 
those who control the public patronage, should be 
denounced by all true friends of the Union. 

Ltesolved, That we still have faith in the wisdom 
and integrity of the people, and that ultimately they 
will rise in their majesty and strength and hurl from 
power our present corrupt rulers and restore the 
Government to its original purity. 

Kesolved, That we commend the ticket this day 
nominated, for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Treasurer, to the cordial support of the freemen of 
the State on the first Tuesday of September next. 

The State Temperance Society had their 
forty-second annual meeting at Castleton, on 
December 21st, when it was recommended 
that temperance men in each county should 
employ a competent lawyer to aid them in 
prosecuting all violations of the State liquor 
law to final judgment. It was also, on motion, 
recommended that a general convention be 
held at some conyenient time and place during 
the winter, composed of delegates from the 
various temperance societies and churches 
throughout the State, in which all classes of 
the friends of temperance may be represented, 
for the purpose of awakening a more general 
and livelier interest and more efficient action 
in favor of the cause, and that a committee be 
appointed to present this resolution to the 
next meeting of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of Vermont, and all other temper- 
ance organizations in the State, and to co- 
operate with them in making arrangements 
for such convention. 

The prosperity of Vermont has been con- 
siderably enhanced by various railroad im- 
provements. Some of the new enterprises 
promise additional prosperity, and among the 
most prominent of these is that of the Mont- 
pelier and Wells River Railroad, which has at 
length been commenced and its completion 
assured, 

A most important railroad combination was 
the result of a lease effected by the Vermont 
Central of the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain 
road for a period of twenty years. This trans- 
action furnishes to the city of Boston cheap 
communication with the lakes. 
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Articles of consolidation of the Bennington 
and Rutland and Lebanon Springs Railroad 
Company were filed in the office of the Seere- 
tary of State in New York, on the 23d of April. 
The consolidation is perfected under a special 
act of the Vermont Legislature, and an act of 
New York, passed May 20, 1869. The new 
corporation is to be called the Harlem Exten- 
sion Company, and the road extends from 
Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., to Rutland, 
Vt. The capital stock is fixed at $400,000, 
The question has been agitated, among the 
people of Addison County and the managers 
of the Rutland road, of a new line in rivalry of 
the Burlington and Central, which will stretch 
from Whiting or Salisbury, across Addison 
County and Lake Champlain, making, in con- 
nection with the Plattsburg and Montreal Rail- 
road, a through route to Ogdensburg. A bill 
was passed by the Legislature to incorporate 
the Walloomsae Company, formerly known as 
the Burden Railroad Company. 

A great obstacle to the progress of public 
schools is the general want of qualified teach- 
ers, in consequence of the smallness of salaries, 
The returns of the schools for the year show 
that the average cost for teachers and current 
expenses has been only $151.36. The school 
year is also represented as too short, the 
longest time being for thirty-six weeks in the 
year in one county, while in most it only 
reaches seventeen weeks. Some measures have 
already been taken to supply these defects, 
but they have not hitherto proved successful. 
A training-school for teachers is also desired, 
or, in other words, such Normal Schools as are 
found in other States. Nowhere else is an 
attempt made to sustain a Normal School on 
an appropriation less than $5,000, but Ver- 
mont, until 1870, granted only $500, and only 
to aid scholars who sign a declaration of their 
poverty. This all are reluctant to give, and 
only 200 out of the 800 who have entered the 
three Normal Schools were willing to accept 
State aid under such circumstances. These 
three Normal Schools, however, have been very 
beneficial and are gaining in public estimation 
and in the number of pupils. By an act of the 
last Legislature, $1,000 was appropriated to 
each. It is thought that one Normal School, 
liberally supported, would meet all the wants 
of the State for years. The number of scholars 
at the public schools: during the year was 
72,950, The registers show that 79 schools 
have less than five children each; 549 schools 
have from five to ten each; 658 schools have 
from ten to twenty-five each. In 2,750 schools 
no less than 4,239 different teachers were em- 
ployed during the year, 

Neither the farmers nor the Legislature has 
furnished help to the Agricultural College, 
which has been incorporated with the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the charter having been so 
modified as to give the Legislature the choice 
of one-half the trustees, In order to enlarge 
the means of illustration, and to increase the 
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corps of professors, the trustees resolved, three 
years ago, to raise at least $80,000 by sub- 
scription. This sum has been at last subscribed, 
and a portion has provided improved facilities 
for instruction in the agricultural and scientific 
departmeut. 

Quite a number of Woman Suffrage Con- 
ventions were held during the year, at which 
the principal advocates of the movement of- 
ficiated; when the proposal was made in the 
Legislature to give woman the ballot, there 
was not a speech made for or against it, and 
the vote on its adoption stood 1 to 231. Their 
petition to the Constitutional Convention was 
also crowded out of consideration by pressure 
of other business. 

Considerable excitement was created for a 
few days during the latter part of May, by a 
fresh Fenian movement upon the Vermont 
border. The Fenian army of 500 men were 
marshalled and armed at Fairfield, whence 
they marched into Canada. They were fired 
upon by the Canadian militia very near the 
line, and after a slight engagement fell back 
demoralized into Vermont, and the invasion 
of Canada from this State was ended. The 
United States Government arrested the officers 
for a breach of neutrality laws, and quiet was 
restored. 

Many of the streams of Vermont were once 
filled with salmon, and a recent effort has 
been made to restock them with this fish. 

The State-prison at Windsor has 94 convicts, 
89 males and five females. Twelve of these 
entered since June 1st on sentences from nine 
months to ten years. 

The following is the Federal census of Ver- 
mont for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 

Addisonz), 22 Dib Ok ey 23,484 24,010 
Bennington.......5.....6.5. 21,325 19,436 
Caledon ae cae. eins a 22,247 21,708 
Chittenden .. 36,480 28,171 
Basex JG!) 2 fe 6,811 5,786 
Franklin..... 30,291 27,231 
Grand Isle Sian 4,082 4.276 
Lamoille.). fone 12,448 12,211 
Ondnge fins sean cocthe as ots 23,090 1455 
Orleahe. yi oat es 21,035 18,981 
Rutland ...... 40,651 25,946 
Washington. . 26,508 27,612 
Windham.... Sie 26,036 26,982 
NViNGROT Ss Se nner ee 36,064 87,193 
Wotelive.sfl- aes denstic 830,552 815,098 


VERPLANOK, Goran Crommenin, LL. D., 
an American scholar, author, jurist and states- 
man, born in New York City, August 6, 1786; 
died there, March 18, 1870. On his father’é 
side he was descended from the Verplancks 
and the Crommelins, both eminent Dutch 
families, and the former among the early colo- 
nists of New Netherlands. His mother was 
daughter of the second and grand-daughter of 
the first President of Columbia College, both 
eminent divines. Mr. Verplanck was from his 
earliest childhood passionately devoted to 
study, and, through the teaching’ of his grand- 
father Johnson, and his grandmother Ver- 
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planck, he was fitted for and entered Colum- 
bia College in 1797, when but eleven years of 
age. He graduated with honor in 1801, the 
youngest Bachelor of Arts who ever received 
his diploma from that College. He studied 
law in the office of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, 
and in due season was admitted to the bar, and 
opened an office for practice in New-York 
City. He was already somewhat known as an 
eloquent speaker and orator, and his services 
were in requisition for Fourth of July and 
other popular occasions, In 1811 Mr. Ver- 
planck was married to Miss M. E. Fenno, a 
very beautiful and accomplished lady, who 
died in Paris in 1817, and for whom he was a 
life-long mourner. In 1811 also, he fell under 
the displeasure of De Witt Clinton, then Mayor 
of New York, in consequence of his interfer- 
ence in behalf of a member of the graduating 
class of Columbia College at the commence- 
ment in that year. Verplanck, Maxwell, and 
the student who was the cause of the disturb- 
ance, were tried in the Mayor’s Court on a 
charge of riot, and Mr. Clinton in his charge to 
the jury inveighed with great severity against 
Verplanck, and denounced him in the harshest 
terms. He and his associates were fined $200 
each, and paid the fines promptly, but from 
that time forward Mr. Verplanck for several 
years satirized Mr. Clinton unsparingly. He 
published a series of letters in the Corrector, 
over the signature of ‘‘ Abimelech Coody, La- 
dies’ Shoemaker,” in which Mr. Clinton’s public 
career, and his advocacy of the War of 1812, 
then just commencing, were handled with great 
severity. Clinton replied in a pamphlet entitled 
“ An Account of Abimelech Coody, and other 
celebrated Worthies of New York, in a Letter 
from a Traveller,” in which Verplanck, James 
K. Paulding, and Washington Irving, were at- 
tacked, and their figures, features, personal 
defects, and literary pretensions, made the sub- 
ject of disparaging comment. Verplanck re- 
torted in three successive pamphlets, afterward 
published in a single volume. The first of these, 
entitled “The State Triumvirate, a Political 
Tale,” was directed against the general prin- 
ciples of Clinton’s party. The second, “The 
Bucktail Bards,” vaunted the virtues of his 
own political friends. The last, and the most 
effective as well as the happiest of the three, 
was entitled “The Epistles of Brevet Major 
Pindar Puff,” De Witt Clinton, then Governor, 
being ridiculed in that character. Clinton, in 
his “ Traveller” letters in 1814 had ridiculed 
Mr. Verplanck’s literary pretensions; the last- 
named lampoon of Mr. Verplanck was directed 
at the literary character of the Governor. 
Partly, perhaps, in consequence of this con- 
test, Mr. Verplanck was elected to the Legis- 
lature in 1811, as the candidate of the malcon- 
tents, or party opposed to the War of 1812, 
and again in 1820, shortly after his return from 
Europe, where he had spent four years, and 
where his beautiful young wife had died. In 
the Legislature he was chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Education, and introduced some im- 
portant educational measures. 

In 1821 he was appointed Professor of the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion and Moral 
Science in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, in New York. For 
four years he performed the duties of this pro- 
fessorship, with what ability is shown by his 
treatise on the Evidences of Christianity, the 
fruit of his studies during this interval. 

It was in 1825 that he published his essay 
on the Doctrine of Contracts, in which he 
maintained that the transaction between the 
bayer and seller of a commodity should be one 
of perfect frankness and an entire absence of 
concealment; that the seller should be held 
to disclose every thing within his knowledge 
which would affect the price of what he of- 
fered for sale, and that the maxim, which is 
compressed into the two Latin words, caveat 
emptor—the maxim that the buyer takes the 
risk of a bad bargain—is not only a selfish but 
a knayish and immoral rule of conduct, and 
should not be recognized by the tribunals. 

In 1825 Mr. Verplanck was elected one of 
the three Representatives in Congress, to 
which New-York City was then entitled. He 
immediately distinguished himself as a working 
member. Then arose the great controversy 
concerning the right of a State to refuse 
obedience at pleasure to any law of Congress, 
a right contended for, under the name of nul- 
lification, by some of the most eminent men 
of the South, who also denied the power of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to levy duties 
on imported merchandise, for the purpose of 
fayoring the home manufacturer, and main- 
tained that it could only lay duties for the 
sake of raising a revenue. Mr. Verplanck 
favored neither this view nor their theory of 
nullification. His view of the subject was pre- 
sented with great skill and force in a pamphlet 
entitled “A letter to Colonel William Drayton, 
of South Carolina,” published in 1831. 

While in Congress, Mr. Verplanck procured 

the enactment of a law for the further security 
of literary property. To use his own words, 
it “gave additional security to the property 
of authors and artists in their works, and more 
than doubled the term of legal protection to 
them, besides simplifying the law in various 
respects.” It was passed in 1831, though Mr. 
Verplanck had begun to urge the measure 
three years before, when he brought in a bill 
for the purpose, but party strife was then at 
its height, and little else than the approaching 
elections was thought of by members of Con- 
cress, 
F During Mr. Verplanck’s fourth and last term 
in Congress he became separated from his as- 
sociates of the Democratic party by a difference 
in regard to the Bank of the United States, 

Verplanck had leisure, during the interval 
between one session and another, for literary 
occupations. He wrote about one-third of an 
annual collection of miscellanies entitled ‘‘The 
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Talisman,” which was published by Dr. Bliss 
in the year 1827 and the two following years, 
To these volumes he contributed the ‘ Pere- 
grinations of Petrus Mudd,” a humorous and 
lively sketch, founded on the travels of a New- 
Yorker of the genuine old stock, who, when 
he returned from wandering over all Europe 
and part of Asia, set himself down to study 
geography in order to know where he had 
been. Of the graver articles, he wrote “De 
Gourges,” a chapter from the history of the 
Huguenot colonists of this country; “Gelyna, 
a Tale of Albany and Ticonderoga,” and several 
others, In conjunction with Robert ©. Sands, 
a writer of a peculiar vein of quaint humor, he 
contributed two papers to the collection en- 
titled “Scenes in Washington,” of a humorous 
and satirical character. He disliked the manual 
labor of writing, and was fond of dictating 
while another held the pen. In 1833, he col- 
lected his public speeches into a volume, 
Among these is one delivered in August of 
that year in Columbia College, in which he 
holds up to imitation the illustrious examples 
of great men educated at that institution, In 
one of those passages of stately eloquence which 
heso well knew how to frame, he speaks of 
the worth of his old adversary, De Witt Clin- 
ton, the first graduate of the college after the 
peace of 1783, and pays due “honor to that 
lofty ambition which taught him to look to 
designs of grand utility, and to their successful 
execution, as his arts of gaining or redeeming 
the confidence of a generous and public-spirited 
. people.” In the same discourse he pronounced 
the eulogy of Dr. Mason, who had died a few 
days before, 

After separating from the Democratic party, 
Mr. Verplanck was elected by the Whigs, in 
1837, to the Senate of the State of New York, 
while that body was yet a Court for the Cor. 
rection of Errors—a tribunal of the last resort 
—and in that capacity decided questions of 
law of the highest magnitude and importance. 
During the four years in which he sat in this 
Court, he heard the arguments in nearly every 
case which came before it, and delivered 71 
opinions, These opinions of his form an im- 
portant part of the legal literature of our 
State, If he had made the law his special pur- 
suit, and been placed on the bench of one of 
our higher tribunals, there is no degree of 
judicial eminence to which he might not have 
aspired, 

One of the most marked of the many dis- 
courses which he delivered was at Union Col- 
lege in the year 1836, the subject being “The 
American Scholar.” ‘His design was to show 
that the mental activity of America, the general 
dissemination of intelligence, the open path to 
every species of intellectual distinction, more 
than counterbalance the opportunities for 
scholastic retirement in which the New is as 
yet inferior to the Old World. In 1844 he 
began the editing of an edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the publication of whieh was completed 
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in 1847, in three large octavos. Mr. Verplanck’s 
labors consisted in a revision of the text, which 
he did with independence as well as careful- 
ness. An excellent feature in his work was 
the pointing out of colloquial expressions often 
called Americanisms, which, obsolete in Eng- 
land, are yet preserved in this country. He 
gave original prefaces to the plays, character- 
ized by the ease and finish common to his pro- 
ductions. ms 
Mr. Verplanck was a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York from 1826 till his decease, and on the 
Library Committee for the State Committee 
for 1844 to his death, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University since 1855. He was one of the 
Governors of the New York Hospital from 
1823 to 1865, ‘and always attentive to his duties. 
He was a member and most of the time Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, from its organization in 1847 to 1870; a 
Trustee of the Public School Society from 1833 
to 1841, and connected with most of the public 
charities and institutions of New-York City. 
VILLEMAIN, Azer Francois, a French an- 
thor, professor, statesman, and academician, 
born in Paris June 11, 1790; died in that city, 
May 10, 1870. His early education was ob- 
tained at the Imperial Lyceum (near the Lycée 
Louis le Grand), where he exhibited, while 
yet a child of twelve years, a proficiency in 
Greek and in composition so remarkable that 
the Professor of Rhetoric often left him in 
charge of the class. After completing his 
course at the Lyceum, in 1808, he commenced 
the study of law; but in a year or two, De 
Fontanes, who had made his acquaintance, 
and was charmed with his talents, persuaded 
him to qualify himself for a literary career by 
engaging in teaching. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric in the 
Lycée Charlemagne, and soon after Master of 
the Conferences in French Literature and of 
Latin Versification at the Normal School. In 
1812 he was appointed to deliver the Latin 
oration at the general examination of the Ly- 
ceum, and acquitted himself with great ability. 
The same year he competed for the prize of- 
fered by the French Academy for the best 
essay on Montaigne, and his memoir was 
crowned by the Academy and received its high 
appreciation, Two years later (in April, 1814), 


by a special vote of the Academy, he read be- . 


fore them an essay on the “ advantages and 
inconveniences of criticism,” when he had the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia 
among his hearers. In 1816 he was again the 
orator of the Academy, reading before it an 
“Essay on Montesquieu,” which had been 
crowned by that body. He was at this time 
Adjunct Professor of Modern History at the 
Sorbonne, but through Roger Collard’s influ- 
ence he was promoted to the professorship of 
French Eloquence in that venerable university, 
a position which he occupied with eredit for 
ten years. In 1819 the young professor gaye 
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to the public his first work, ‘‘The History of 
Cromwell, according to the Memoirs of the 
Time and the Parliamentary Records.” This 
work was much admired for the simple ele- 
gance of its style and its sympathy with mod- 
erate liberalism in its political tone, and was 
translated into most of the languages of Eu- 
rope. It was about this time that he entered 
upon political life, being appointed, by direc- 
tion of Louis XVIIL., chief of the division of 
printing and of books, and subsequently, under 
the Decazis ministry, Master of Requests to 
the Council of State. Both these posts ap- 
pertained to the censorship of the press. In 
4820 he was made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1821 chosen a member of 
the French Academy as successor to his old 
patron, De Fontanes. For the next five or six 
years M. Villemain devoted himself seduously 
to the duties of his professorship, publishing 
in 1822 a translation of the new manuscript 
of “The Republic” of Cicero, then recently 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, with a preliminary 
essay and critical notes, and in 1825, @ propos 
of the revolution in Greece, two works rela- 
tive to that country: ‘‘ Lascasis, or the Greeks 
of the Fifteenth Century,’ a dramatic study, 
and an “‘ Essay on the Condition of the Greeks 
after the Mussulman Conquest.”? M. Villemain 
was at heart a Liberal, as his history of Crom- 
well demonstrated; and, as the Bourbons grew 
more intolerant and crushed with greater se- 
verity the freedom of the press each year, his 
love of liberty overpowered his devotion to 
the royal family, and he began to lean toward 
the opposition. In 1827, having resigned his 
professorship, he was appointed by the Acad- 
emy, with Lacretello and Chateaubriand, to 
draw up the protest of the Academy addressed 
to Charles X., against the reéstablishment of a 
rigorous censorship of the press. This pro- 
test cost him his position as Master of Re- 
quests, but he went back to his professorship 
at the Sorbonne, where he was received with 
the most hearty ovations, and attained a great- 
er popularity than ever before. In 1830 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
Evreux, and at once took his place in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. He took an active 
part in the discussion and labors which ensued 
upon the transformation of the government 
into a constitutional monarchy, was a mem- 
ber of the committee on the revision of the 
charter, and succeeded in incorporating into it 
some of its best features. He was not long in 
the Chamber, for in 1831 Louis Philippe ap- 
pointed him a member of the Royal Council 
of Public Instruction, and in 1832 vice-presi- 
dent of that Council. In the same year he 
was made a peer of France, and soon after 
elected perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy. His action in the Council was con- 
sistent with his avowed opinions in regard to 
the freedom of the press, and brought him 
once or twice into collision with the ministry. 
In the Soult Cabinet of May, 1839, he was 
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a member, as Minister of Public Instruction, 
and, with the exception of the brief duration 
of the Thiers Cabinet of March to October, 1840, 
remained in that position till December, 1844. 
To him was assigned the impossible task of 
framing a law, organizing secondary instruc- 
tion, which should satisfy classes diametrically 
opposed to each other, the clergy and the lib- 
erals, the King and the university, the parties 
of the right and the left. After four years of 
harassing labor his project was laid before 
the Assembly, but it was, of course, unsatis- 
factory, and with broken health M. Villemain 
resigned his office. The Government proposed 
to grant him a pension of £3,000 per annum, 
with reversion to his family, but he refused to 
accept it. His health restored, he devoted 
himself with new zeal to literature, and to 
the duties of his scholarship at the Academy. 
In 1843 he was promoted to the rank of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. He took no 
active part in politics from this time onward, 
remaining quiet during the Revolution of 1848, 
the coup détat of December, 1851, and the 
subsequent career of Napoleon III. The lit- 
erature and the history of the past had greater 
charms for him than the life of the present 
age. Among the Frenchmen of the nine- 
teenth century he stands preéminent for the 
grace and purity of his style and the elevated 
tone of his writings. His principal works 
were: ‘A course of French Literature of the 
EHighteenth Century,” in five vols., which has 
been translated into English by Mr. W. Chase; 
‘Literary Addresses and Miscellanies,” 1823; 
“New Historic and Literary Miscellanies,” 
1827; “Studies in Ancient and Foreign Lit- 
erature,” 1846; ‘A View of Christian Elo- 
quence in the Fourth Century,” 1849; 
“Studies in Modern History,” 1846; ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the History and Literature of our 
Times,” 1856; ‘Selection of Studies in Con- 
temporary Literature,” 1857; ‘The Tribune 
of our Day, M. de Chateaubriand,” 1857; 
“Essays upon the Genius of Pindar and upon 
Lyric Poesy,” 1859. Aside from these there 
was an almost endless variety of essays, stud- 
ies, addresses, notices and reports, addressed 
to the French Academy from his prolific pen, 
and many occasional publications, all exhib- 
iting his peculiarly finished and classic style. 
He had been long engaged upon an elaborate 
“History of Gregory VII.,” which was about 
ready for the press at the time of his death. 
VIRGINIA. The bill for the admission of 
Virginia into the Union having become a law 
on the 26th of January, on the following day a 
military order was issued by General Canby 
transferring the government of the State to 
the civil authorities, and Governor Walker 
issued a proclamation for the assembling of 
the Legislature on the 8th of February. The 
Legislature then convened, and continued in 
session until July 1ith. The Governor rec- 
ommended that the immediate attention of 
the Legislature should be directed to filling the 
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various city, town, and county offices, to the 
organization of the militia and of the judiciary, 
and to the legislation required by the condi- 
tion of the penitentiary, and the necessity of 
an asylum for insane colored citizens. With 
reference to the first suggestion, an det was 
passed providing that officers under the pro- 
visional government should continue in office 
until their successors were chosen under the 
constitution, and that their acts previously 
done should be valid. For the purpose of re- 
organizing the judiciary, the State was divided 
into 82 districts, for each of which a county 
judge was to be elected and a city judge was 
provided. There are five judges of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, whose term of office is twelve 
years, and sixteen jndges of the Circuit Courts, 
who hold office for eight years, while the term 
of office of the county and city judges is three 
years. All the judges of the State are chosen 
by a concurrent vote of the two branches of 
the Legislature. By the election law passed at 
this session, general elections are provided for 
each year, on the fourth Thursday in May, for 
township and city officers, and on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
for State officers and members of Congress. A 
tax law was passed, providing for a levy of 50 
cents on the $100, on: real estate, railway 
tracks, canal-beds (one-fifth to go for the pur- 
poses of free schools), and on personal proper- 
ty, while a poll-tax is levied for school pur- 
poses on all males over 21 years of age. There 
are also taxes on incomes, the earnings of rail- 
road, canal, and express companies, licenses for 
merchants, pedlers, dealers, etc., and adminis- 
trations, deeds, and suits at law, A plan was 
proposed by the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for the organization of free schools in 
the State, which provided for a Board of 
Education, to consist of the Governor, State 
Superintendent, and Attorney-General; also 
for county superintendents and district trustees, 
Schools are to be kept in each district at least 
five months in the year; separate schools, under 
the same regulations, to be provided for white 
and colored children. One half of the cost of 
instruction is to be defrayed by the State, the 
other half by the county, and the other school 
expenses by the district. Normal schools are 
to be established as soon as practicable. By 
acts passed at this session the following rail- 
road companies were incorporated: Fredericks- 
burg and Northern Neck, Rappahannock and 
Potomac River, and the Atlantic, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, under which name were consoli- 
dated the Norfolk and Petersburg, the South- 
side, the Virginia and Kentucky, and the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad Companies. 

The Legislature assembled again on the 1st 
of October, and was in session at the close of 
the year. 

In referring 
affairs of the 
message, says: 

Our people everywhere are adapting themselves to 


to the hopeful condition of the 
State, Governor Walker, “in his 
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the changed condition of affairs, with a ac ogg 
a wisdom, and moderation, worthy of all praise. In 
obedience to law, in the maintenance of order and 
the performance of all the duties appertaining to 
good citizenship, the people of Virginia challenge 
comparison with any State in the Union. Every- 
where within the broad limits of the Commonwealth 
every citizen is safe and secure in his life, libert 3 
and the pursuit of happiness, Emerging from the 
terrible ordeal of a four years’ baptism of blood, 
stripped of every thing save incorruptible honor, the 
people of this commonwealth have again resumed 
their place in the Union of their fathers, with earnest 
purpone and fixed determination to fulfil all the ob- 
igations of American citizens. More cannot be re- 
quired of them—less they will not perform. 


The finances of the State are not ina pros- 
perous condition, Not only is the State debt 
very large, but the interest thereon has not 
been paid as it accrued. This is attributed to 
the increased expenses incident to the peculiar 
condition of affairs in the State, the adminis- 
tration of the government by military author- 
ity, and the partial failure to collect the public 
revenues. The recognized liabilities of the 
State on the 1st day of January, 1871, were-as 
follows: 


Of ADR ARC .c.5:.0a40 «ced even fe ok ohes $21,938,144 59 


Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 5,312,185 43 
Debt issued and that may be issued under 

the act of March 2, 1866, authorizing the 

funding of titerest. ost eae 7.692,310 38 
Interest due and unpaid thereon......"" | 2,018,208 59 
Debt on old James River Company stock... 95.000 00 
Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 19,800 00 
Debt on James River and Kanawha Com. 

pally bends!) Pal Ie ar tee 201,150 97 
Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 114,060 97 


Amount of principal and interest on the ist 

of January; 10743 2003, .2. die at panes $47,390,840 93 

The assets and securities owned by the State 
on the Ist of January, 1870, with the balance 
in treasury added to the amounts of the 
bonds, held by the State, of sundry railroad 
companies, were in the aggregate $33,963,276. 
Of the various stocks, bonds, and claims, some 
are at par, some are much below par, but con- 
stantly improving in value, while others are 
worthless. Of these assets $2,612,776 are re- 
garded as equal to or more valuable than State 
bonds. It is thought that in a few years other 
assets to the amount of $10,048,267 will be 
available for the redemption of the State debt, 
while the sum of $21,302,233,62 “ig not now, 
and probably never will become, of much 
value to the State.” In addition to this large 
amount, the State has lost, abandoned, or sur- 
rendered, $9,739,092, 

According to the ad-valorem. system of tax- 
ation adopted by the constitution, the Goy- 
ernor estimates the whole actual value of prop- 
erty, real and personal, in the Commonwealth 
at $723,115,589. This sum, at the rate of 40 
cents on $100—the rate established by the 
Legislature in 1866-67, and which has since 
been continued — will produce $892,462.35, 
which, increased by $47 1,793.18 received from 
interest-paying securities held by the State, 
and other taxes and licenses, will amount to 
$1,364,255.53, or more than the sum total of 
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the annual liabilities, In March, 1870, Gov- 
ernor Walker recommended the reorganization 
of the State debt by funding all the liabilities, 
except the sterling debt, including principal 
and interest, matured and maturing, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1871, into the uniform class of new 
bonds bearing that date, and to run from ten to 
thirty years, at the option of the State, with 
interest payable semi-annually in New-York 
City; the new issue to be coupon bonds re- 
ceivable for all debts and demands due the 
State. In December he reviews the various 
plans suggested as a solution of the financial 
problem, and maintains that ‘‘ thére is but one 
sovereign remedy for the evil which afflicts 
us, and that remedy is a strict fulfilment of our 
solemn obligations.” For the purpose of ap- 
Va Hee the debt between Virginia and 
Vest Virginia, it was recommended that the 
question be submitted to arbitration, each State 
to select one disinterested arbitrator, and the 
two thus selected to choose a third, whose de- 
cision shall be final and binding on both 
States. 

The people of Virginia have accepted in 


good faith the results of congressional recon-° 


struction, and during the present year both 
political parties have been reorganized in har- 
mony with the new condition of affairs. Early 
in July a conference of the conservative mem- 
bers of the Legislature was held, to consider 
measures for the organization of the Conser- 
vative party of the State. The committee, to 
whom was referred the question of organiza- 
tion, having decided that it was ‘ inexpedient 
and unnecessary to call a convention, in view 
of the fact that there were no State offices to 
be filled at the next election,’ made a report, 
containing the following recommendations: 


The committee are of opinion that it is of the ut- 
most importance that the Conservative party of Vir- 
ginia should be thoroughly reorganized for the ap- 
proaching fall election. They, therefore, recom- 
mend: 

1. That a committee of twenty-three members be 
appointed by this caucus, consisting of two members 
from each congressional district in the State and 
seven members from the city of Richmond, who 
shall be the Central Executive Committee of the Con- 
servative party of Virginia, to continue in office un- 
til superseded by a regular convention of the people, 
and that seven members of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of ousiness. 

2. That the organization of the Conservative party 
maintained during the last gubernatorial canvass be 
revived, and perfected upon the basis of the plan 
adopted by the convention held in the city of Rich- 
mond on the 12th of December, 1867, except as here- 
in otherwise indicated, and to that end that the coun- 
ty and city superintendents of that canvass, or such 
others as may have been substituted for them, call 
meetings of the Conservative party of their respec- 
tive counties and cities:to assemble at their August 
courts, or at such other suitable time as they may 
designate, for the appointment of county and dis- 
trict superintendents, and to adopt all measures ne- 
cessary for the perfect organization of the party and 
to contribute to its efficiency and success ; and where 
there are no county or city superintendents these 
meetings may be called by any Conservative voters. 

3. That it is recommended to the people of such 
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counties to present candidates for every office to be 
filled at the approaching elections, to be supported by 
the Conservative party at the polls. 

4, That primary meetings be held in each town- 
ship and ward to send delegates to a county and city 
convention to nominate candidates in each county 
and city, and that the county and city conventions 
appoint delegates to a convention for the congres- 
sional district to nominate a candidate for Congress 
a ee supported by the Conservative party of its dis- 
T1Ct. 

The ‘Central Executive Committee of the 
State of Virginia,” appointed by this confer- 
ence, published an address to the people of the 
State, on the 4th of August, recommending a 
State policy in the coming canvass. It was also 
recommended that suitable nominations be 
made for the representatives of the State in 
Congress, so that the ‘favorable regard of 
Congress may be asked to the relief of the 
South by a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion of the national currency; the relief of the 
great staple, tobacco, from ruinous specific 
taxation and those galling and oppressive re- 
strictions which depress and deter the fair 
dealer, while they tempt the unfair to fraudu- 
lent evasion; money appropriations for the 
internal improvements of the State, bringing 
them in connection with the great transcon- 
tinental lines of communication, and an equal 
share in all the benefits of general legislation 
for the Union.” Comparing the prosperous 
aspect of affairs in Virginia with the less 
orderly condition in some of the other South- 
ern States, the committee say : 


It is inseparable, perhaps, from the human dispo- 
sition to overrate the evils of the present, which are 
sensible and felt, compared with those which are 
past, and of which the memory has become obscured. 
No revolution, however successful, ever brought with 
it the unmixed good which, in the ardor of hope, it 
was expected to achieve. The triumph of Conser- 
vatism in Virginia is no exception to the general law. 
It has not, in some unexplained way, relieved the 
people from the pressure of debt, nor repaired as b 
miracle the desolations of war. It has not, unaided, 
built up our railroads and canals, nor developed the 
hidden wealth of the field, the forest, and the mine. 
Hercules, as of yore, will aid only those who put the 
shoulder to the wheel. But we were strangely in- 
sensible not to acknowledge such blessings as the 
restoration of civil law in the place of irresponsible 
military power; the pure and equal administration 
of justice by judges of our own choosing; the reign 
of general quiet and order; the enactment of laws 
and their enforcement by a Legislature and an Exec- 
utive freely elected; in a word, the autonomy of a 
self-governing people. Were incentives wanting to 
value such advantages at their proper worth, we need 
ouly BUnYay the condition of those unhappy States 
which, in their struggles with radicalism, have been 
less fortunate in throwing off the incubus of that 
gross and truculent domination. 


For the purpose of reorganizing the Repub- 
lican party of Virginia, the Republicans of the 
State held a convention at Richmond on the 
26th of September. A large number of col- 
ored delegates were members of the body. 
The committee on party organization recom- 
mended the formation of a State Central Com- 
mittee consisting of twenty-five members— 
three from each congressional district, and 
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one for the State at large; one at large and 
one from each congressional district to be 
chosen by the convention. The committee 
Was accordingly appointed, with ex-Governor 
Wells as chairman. The following series of 
resolutions was unanimously adopted as the 
platform of the Republican party in Virginia: 


The Republicans in Virginia, in convention as- 
sembled, do resolve as follows : 

1, That they approve and reaffirm the principles set 
forth as the creed of the party by the Republican 
conference of April last, and earnestly invite the co- 
operation of all men upon that liberal and compre- 
hensive basis, 

2 That the pledge then given, of support to the 
poliey of Congress and the Administration of Gen- 
eral Grant, has been justified by the great achieve- 
ments of these hassieiian of the government in the 
reduction of the publie debt, the enhancement of the 
a credit, the augmentation of the public revenues, 

lessening of taxes, the equalization of the cur- 
reney among the States, the saving of interest b 
the funding of the national debt, the reduction o: 
the army and navy expenses, the restoration of peace, 
the growth of the country in wealth and LY ececneny 
and the realization of the blessings of self govern- 
ment under the auspices of the largest liberty, and 
the equality of all men before the law. 

S. That in the enjoyment of these fruits of the na- 
tional Administration, we feel it a pleasure, as well 
as a duty, to recognize and claim them as the result 
of Republican measures and Republican counsels, 
and commend them to the people as the best proofs 
of the wisdom and prudence with which our nation- 

airs are conducted by the Executive and Con- 
gress, 

& That, notwithstanding the declaration heretofore 
made by our party for the “exact and scrupulous en- 
forcement of our constitution in all particulars, our 
Special interest in our System of common schools 
does not allow us on this occasion to withhold from 
the people the expression of our settled distrust of 
What has already been done or may hereafter be done 
ou this subject by the present General Assembly ; 
and to exhort the people to look to and strive after 
Republican ascendencey, as the only hope of establish- 
ing a prosperous System of common schools, to 
which the Republican party is committed as one of 
its chief aims, 

5. That we cannot but de plore the facility with 
Which our whilom frwe Republicans in office have for- 
gotten and abjured their ledges to General Grant 
and Congress, and the zeal thes now display in op- 
position to both ; but the remembrance of their venal 
professions, and of their falsity, enhances our wish 
and determination to show by the results of our elec 
tions this fall that the bulk of our people have been 
no parties to this game of deception, and are swift 
to condemn it. 

6. That the contrivance, through means of a third 
party, termed “ Conservative”? to evade the issues 

petween the great national parties—Republican and 
Demoeraticq—is but a part of the artifices and dece 
tions which won the fate inglorious Victory in this 
State, is too palpable to mislead, and is unworthy of 
of a frank and honorable foe. 

7. That no disguise nor pretext can avail to save 
this third party, so far as it affects opposition to 
the Republican’ party, from being merged into the 
arty, Which alone constitutes that op- 
‘ton, SO that, in respect to all national issues, and 
onal elections, the Conservative party means 
= more nor less than the Democratic party, 
S, indeed, this organization be a convenient 
house of refuge for time-servers, whose expectation 
may be to ¢o over to that one of the two parties that 
shall prove to be the Stronger, so that for the present 


these two parties have an equal interest In demolish- 
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ing this half-way house, and wie? its timorous in- 
Le to make the same open fight which falls to 
their lot. ; 

8. That while the bafiled leaders of secession are 
announcing 
and the inevitableness of monarchy or imperialism as 
its successor, our faith, on the contrary, is 
ed and confirmed in our repay licen: governaans by 
late events; our sympathy stimula’ : f 
the people abroad, who are struggling for it, and our 
fervent gratitude to God arouse y the glad tidings 
- So spread of republican ideas among the nations 
of Europe. 

9. That we are admonished by the course of the 
Genenfl Assembly that we have no chance of securing 
the fruits of ournew constitution ; nor the measures 
of relief required by the people, unless we shall de- 
monstrate at the polls a strength that eannot be con- 
temned, and a public will that must, sooner or later, 
be obeyed; and hence that we invoke our friends 
throughout the State to unusual activity and vigilance 
in the pending canvass, in order that we may not lose 
by evasion or delay what the people have decreed by 
a vote nigh unanimity. ) 

10. That we earnestly recommend the formation 
of Union Republican tickets of county officers in the 
spirit of a concilatory policy, and congratulate our- 
selves and the State upon the liberality and regard to 
the public service which have so far characterized 
these Republican nominations, especially in counties 
where the Republicans have undisputed sway. 

11. That the Republican party of this State respect- 
fully and earnestly asks Congress for such legislation 
as will secure to the people of this State the beneficent 
provisions of the homestead clause of their constitu- 
tion through an amendment of the bankrupt laws of 
the United States, and for compensation te loyal men 
in the South for pro y taken for the usé of the 
Government during the war, and the payment of all 
claims due citizens of the South for services rendered 
prior to the war, under such guards and restrictions 
as may be necessary to protect the Government from 
imposition, P 

12. That justice to all men, harmony among all 
classes, the protection of labor, the encouragement 
of capital, the education of all, the impartial adminis- 
tration of the laws, the development of our State re- 
Sources, the moral, intellectual, and religious advance- 
ment of all our people, and, as the cap-stone of al! 
inflexible devotion to that Union which makes of al 
these States one at nation, are the cardirel prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, and upon there rather 
than upon strifes of race or section we challenge the 
honorable rivalries of all men and all partics, 


At the election held in November, three 
Republican and five Democratic Congressmen 
were chosen. The total vote cast wus 166,559, 
and the Democratic majority 2,239, 

The suit between Virginia and West Virginia 
concerning the jurisdiction over the counties 
of Berkeley and Jefferson, which had been 
pending for several years in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was decided, in 
December of this year, adversely to Virginia. 
During the war the question of annexation to 
West Virginia was submitted to the people of 
these counties, who decided in favor thereof, 
Thereupon Virginia brought suit to annul the 
transaction, on the ground of alleged fraud in 
the election, and the action was finally decided 
by the dismissal of the complaint, 

Soon after the restoration of civil power in 
the State, an exciting contest arose between 
George Chahoon and H. K. Ellyson concerning 
the possession of the office of Mayor of the 
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city of Richmond, which attracted much atten- 
tion, not only in the State, but throughout the 
country at large. The “Enabling Act,” so 
called, besides providing for the holding over 
of officers appointed under the provisional 
government, contained other sections. In pur- 
suance of which provisions, Governor Walker 
on the 15th of March appointed members of 
the city council for the different. wards of 
Richmond, who subsequently assembled, and, 
according to the said law, chose Mr. Ellyson 
mayor, and proceeded to appoint a chief of 
police and other officers of the police force. 
Mayor Chahoon, who had been appointed by 
General Schofield, in 1868, under the recon- 
struction acts, with his subordinates, refused 
to deliver up their offices to the newly-elected 
officials, regarding their election as illegal on 
the ground that the sections of the Enabling 
Act were unconstitutional, and claimed that 
they had a right to hold over, under the general 
provisions of the act, until there should be an 
election by the people. It was asserted, on the 
other hand, in behalf of Mr. Ellyson, that the 
act was constitutional; that Mr. Chahoon, being 
the appointee of the military power, had no 
title to the office after the readmission of the 
State; and, furthermore, that Chahoon, by 
holding the office of United States commis- 
sioner, was disqualified from holding the office 
of mayor by the State constitution. Upon his 
election, Mr. Ellyson requested a surrender of 
the office of Mr. Chahoon, who declined. On 
the same day Mayor Chahoon addressed a let- 
ter to Governor Walker, expressing apprehen- 
sions that a serious breach of the peace might 
arise, and requesting the Governor to furnish 
him with such force as would preserve order 
until the courts should decide upon the question 
at issue between Mr. Ellyson and himself. To 
this request the Governor replied that he could 
not recognize him as mayor, and added that 
he could ‘‘ perceive no reason for a breach of 
the peace, nor how it can occur except through 
your act and approval.” The request was 
accordingly refused. Mr. Ellyson, upon being 
refused possession of the office by Mr. Chahoon, 
immediately began to swear in upward of 
two hundred policemen, and proceeded to take 
possession of the public buildings. He suc- 
ceeded in occupying the City Hall and the other 
buildings, except two or three station-houses, 
in one of which Mayor Chahoon, supported by 
about thirty of his police, was besieged. On 
the following day Mayor Chahoon applied to 
General Canby for assistance, which was 
granted, and the following note was addressed 
by General Oanby to Mr. Ellyson: 
Heapaquarters Department oF VirGIntA, } 
Ricumonp, Va., Harch 18, 1870. 


lM. H. K. Ellyson, Richmond, Va. ; 
Sir: I will. send, at two o’clock to-day, a commis- 
sioned officer and ten men to the Old Market Hall, as 
a guard for the building and the other public property 
that may be there, and shall request Mr. Chahoon to 
sond away all the police force and other persons that 
may be there, except such messengers, clerks, ete., 
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as may be necessary for the transaction of business. 
The officer of the guard will be instructed that his 
duties are simply to see that the property of the city 
is guarded, that free ingress and egress are secured to 
all persons having business in the building, and that 
the occupants are not ejected by force from their 
present possession. 

This action cannot, of course, affect in any way any 
question involved in the pending controversy, and is 
taken purely as a precaution against any acts of dis- 
order or violence, and until the question at issue can 
be brought to a judicial determination. 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD CANBY, Byt. Maj.-Gen. commanding. 


Upon the receipt of this note Mayor Ellyson 
ordered the withdrawal of his police force, 
and the city was thus left with the military to 
preserve the peace, and two claimants to the 
Mayoralty, the one exercising his functions at 
the old Market Hall, and the other at the City 
Hall. General Canby’s note was forwarded by 
Mr. Ellyson to the Governor, who, on the fol- 
lowing day, addressed the general as follows: 


ComMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, Va., March 19, 1870. 
Major-General Canby, commanding, ee. 

Sir: From the morning press and from other . 
sources I learn that a military force under your com- 
mand has been interposed to prevent the mayor of 
this city, elected, qualified, and acting under the 
laws of the State, from the proper discharge of his 
duties, and with the seeming intention of enabling 
another person, a mere pretender to that office, to 
discharge the ‘‘current business” of the office. As 
there has been no request by the Legislature or an 
of the civil authorities of the State for military aid, 
I cannot understand how or why the military forces 
of the United States should be employed in such a 
case, or why the military officer of the United States 
should discriminate against a recognized civil officer 
in favor of one not recognized as an officer by the 
laws or the constituted authorities of the State. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, I ask by what 
law or authority you have taken such action? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. C. WALKER, Governor of the State of Virginia. 


Jn his reply to the Governor, General Canby 
used the following language: 


I have not discriminated in favor or against either 
of the contestants in this case. The legal questions 
involved in this controversy are proper subjects for 
judicial determination by the civil courts, and the 
action taken by me has no other object than to aidin 
the preservation of the peace of the city until that 
determination can be reached, or the proper civil 
courts can take jurisdiction of the matters in question. 

The warrant for that action is the instructions of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of War to district department commanders, and 
the precedents established heretofore, taken under 
the authority of such instructions in precisely similar 
cases, some of which I have already had the honor 
to cite to your Econ ony These instructions are 
substantially that, until the legal questions involved 
in any controversy of this kind are solved, there can 
be no action by the military except by such inter- 
position between the contesting parties as may be 
necessary to prevent breaches of the peace and hos- 
tile collisions between citizens, and to the end that 
in any event the peace may be preserved. 

I think it proper to add to this that from several 
conferences with Mr. Ellyson and one with Mr. Cha- 
hoon, I had reason to infer that this action would 
be concurred in by both, and that both would abstain 
from action of force that would be likely to produce 
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a hostile collision, until the courts could settle the 
questions involved in the controversy. 


Meanwhile Chahoon had applied to Judge 
Underwood, of the United States Circuit Court, 
for an injunction against Ellyson, and on the 
18th of March obtained an order to show 
cause, on the 23d, why an injunction should 
not issue. Ellyson claimed, among other things, 
in opposition to the motion, that the United 
States Courts had no jurisdiction of the case; 
that, if they had, there was a complete remedy 
at law, and no injunction could issue, and that 
his own election was legal. The argument, 
which was elaborate on both sides, occupied 
several days. Judge Underwood held that 
those sections of the enabling act under which 
Ellyson claimed to have been elected were un- 
constitutional, and that Chahoon, as the de 
Jacto if not the de jure mayor, could not be 
removed by the proceedings instituted by 
Ellyson. In closing his opinion, the judge 
says: 

On the subject of the jurisdiction of the court I 
have only time now to say that the length and breadth, 
the height and depth, of equity jurisdiction, as exer- 
cised by the greatest judges in England, was so great 
as to embrace almost all rights not clearly secured 
by the courts of law. The student of English juris- 
prudence will be filled with wonder at the power of 
the English chancellors, and with adrhiration of the 
wisdom and beneficence with which that power was 
generally exercised. There was hardly a fraud they 
did not expose, a wrong they did not redress, or a 
right they did not secure. 

And when we reflect that these powers of the 
English chancellors, in all those cases in which a law 
of the United States is involved, have been conferred 
upon the Cireuit Court of the United States, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the court has authority 
sufficient to reach the necessities of this case; author- 
ity sufficient to protect from wrong and outrage every 
re officer appointed and acting under a law of the 

Jnited States, as long as he shall be so acting and in 
the faithful discharge of his duty. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the defendant Ellyson 
shall no longer assume to perform the functions of 
mayor of this city under color of a void and unconsti- 
tutional act. That defendant Euker and his associates 
of the fictitious council shall no longer play their 
game of pretended hip and that defendant Poe 
and his confederates shall no longer impose upon 
this community as lawful police. In the interest of 
peace and of public order, the injunction, as prayed 
for in the complainant’s bill, is awarded. 

In the name and words of the President of the 
United States— Let us have peace,” 


After the decision was rendered, the counsel 
for Ellyson announced that, for the purpose of 
getting the question before the Supreme Court 
of the United States as speedily as possible, 
they should advise their client to disobey the 
injunction, and, when arrested, to apply to 
Chief-Justice Chase for a writ of habeas corpus, 
to try the right of the arrest. Subsequently, 
a motion was made before the Chief Justice 
and Justice Nelson to dissolve the injunction, 
but, before the decision of this motion, an agree- 
ment was made by the parties, by which the 
question was brought before the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of the State. On the 11th of April 
Mr. Chahoon addressed a note to Mr, Ellyson, 


deprecating the results that had followed from 
their contest, in the non-payment of the police, 
the school-teachers, laborers on the streets, 
ete., and proposing that they should both cease 
to exercise the duties of mayor, and leave the 
recorder or senior alderman to act as though 
there were a vacancy in the mayor’s office. 


This proposition Mr. Ellyson declined, but sub- 


mitted the following: . Cink 

Participating in your desire for a speedy settlement 
of the matters in controversy, I propose the follow- 
ing: That we bring before a ful 


row), by writs of habeas corpus sued out by a person 
you have confined in jail and bya person I have con- 
fined in jail, the question of the constitutionality of 
the law of the State known as the “enabling act,”? 
under which I hold office. Let us both waive all 
technical questions, and ask the judgment of the 
court on the main issue. If the court decides the 
law to be unconstitutional I will at once withdraw 
all claims to the office of mayor, and cease to exercise 
its duties. 


cuit Court of the United States, and give up all 
claims to the office. 


Mr. Chahoon having agreed to this proposi- 
tion, Archibald Dyer, held in custody by order 
of Mr. Ellyson, and John Henry Bell, im- 
prisoned by order of Mr. Chahoon, were 
brought before the Court of Appeals on writs 
of habeas corpus, and the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the enabling act was elabo- 
rately argued. The court decided those sections 
of the act, in pursuance of which Ellyson had 
been elected, constitutional. The judges, in 
their opinion, after declaring that there is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States, or of the State, which the act con- 
travenes, say: 

We have now, we believe, noticed all the grounds 
taken in the argument by the counsel in this case, 
unless it be the ground that, by reason of what are 
called “the fundamental conditions’? on which the 
State was admitted to representation in Congress, we 
have only advanced from a provisional to a provincial 
State, and have not yet gotten back to our original 

osition as one of the sovereign States of the Union. 
What may be the meaning and effect of these condi_ 


tions is a question which does not arise in this case, 


as we have endeavored to show that the right of the 
old incumbents to continue to hold offices is not 
made one of those conditions. It ma not, however, 
be out of place to say that we regard Virginia as one 
of the sovereign States of the Union, and as the co- 
equal in every respect of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, or any of the old thirteen’ 

We have delivered a very long opinion in these 
cases, not because we have had ad doubt or diffieulty 
in deciding them, but because of the great importance 
of the question involved, the ability and earnestness 
with which it has been discussed, and the excitement 
which it has produced. If our decision shall haye 
the effect of settling the question and restoring peace 
and quiet to the city of Richmond, we will rejoice to 
have tna an agency in bringing about so desirable 
an end, 


In obedience to this decision, Chahoon sur- 
rendered the office of mayor to Ellyson. 

In the following table is given the Federal 
census of the State, by counties, for the years 
1860 and 1870: 


l bench of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia (which meets to-mor- 


If the court declares the law constitu-- 
tional, you are to dismiss all proceedings in the Oir- 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. 
PRCCOMACH Gass acne 20,409 | 18,586 || Giles........ can eettE 5,875 | 6,883 || Page.. Shei 8,462 | 8,109 
Albermarle......... 7,544 | 26.625 || Gloucester ...... ...| 10,214 | 10/956 || Patrick........ Tigi eel0F16 |, 491859 
Alexandria......... 16,755 | 12,652 || Goochland.......... 10,313 | 10,656 || Pittsylvania ....... .| 81,343 | 32,104 
Alleghany.......... 3,674 | 6,%65 |) Grayson...... ; 9,587 | 8,252 || Powhatan...... oS %667 | 8,392 
Amelia... 0.50.00...) /9,878:| 10,7410)! Greene. ius 0.....5.. 4,6: 5,022 || Prince Edward..... 12,004 | 11, 
Ambherst............| 14,900 | 13,%42 Greenville, . w+... 0%. 6,362 | 6,374 || Prince George...... %,820 | 8,411 
Appomattox ....... 8,950 | 8,889 || Halifax ............ 27,828 | 26,520 || Prince William..... 7,504 | 8,565 
Augusta ys lS 28,763 27,749 || Hanover......... ---| 16,455 | 17,222 || Princess Anne...... 8,273 7,714 
LOE Eels me cee 3,795 | 8,676 |) Henrico,........... 66,193 | 61,616 || Pulaski...... settee 6,538 | 5,416 
Bedford... ..cig<2. 226) 20-82% | 25,068 JEST Bboe Abend 12,803 | 12,105 || Rappahannock..... 8,261 8,850 
Stas tetas 4,000 aan Highland........ +..| 4,151 | 4,319 || Richmond.......... 6,503 | 6,856 
Botetourt ..........| 11,329 | 11,516 |] Isle of Wight.......] 8,320} 9,977 || Roanoke........... 9,350 | 8,048 
Brunswick......... 13,427 | 14,809 James City.........| 4,425 | 5,798 || Rockbridge ........ 16,058 | 17,248 
Buchanan.......... B,777 2,793 || King George....... 5,742 6,571 || Rockingham..... note 23,668 | 238,408 
Buckingham.......| 13,371 | 15,212 || King and Queen...} 9,709 | 10,828 || Russell ...... noobs 11,103 | 10,218 
Campbell .......... 28,384 | 26,197 || King William...... "515 | 8,530 COLE cis cis cte aa Baa 13,036 | 12,072 
@Broline oss. cccees 15,128 | 18,464 || Lancaster..... -»-s-| 5,855 | 5,151 || Shenandoah.......: 14,936 | 13,896 
Carron csccecat > Otse | SiLe Cer ERLE Oa 18,268 | 11,032 || Smythe............ 8,898 | 8,952 
Charles City.......: 4,975 5,609 Loudon Rs Arp sae 20,929 | 21,774 || Southampton ...... 12,285 | 12,915 
Charlotte. .......... 14,513 | 14,471 |) Louisa............. 16,332 | 16,701 || Spottsylvania...... 11,728 | 16,076 
Chesterfield........ 18,470 | 19,016 || Lunenburg......... 10,403 | 11,988 || Stafford........... 6,420 8,555 
CaO oils dete nian 63670" |) 4446 | Madison ......c+c00 8,670 | 8,854 urry ap Nar 5,585 | 6,133 
GTN DY Site asoleinys)aie ..| 2,942 | 3,553 || Matthews.......... Gi200 057.091 sussex oie nice cles caters 4,885 | 10,175 
Culpepper ......... 12,227 | 12,063 || Mecklenburg....... 21,318 | 20,096 |} Tazewell........ bate 10,791 9,920 
Cumberland........ 8,1 9,961 || Middlesex..........| 4,981 4,364 |) Warren............. 5,716 6,442 
Dinwiddie......... 80,702 | 80,198 || Montgomery....... j Warwiek.... sc.s.s. 1,672 | 1,740 
Elizabeth City..... 8,303 5,798 || Namsemond........ Washington........ 16,816 | 16,891 
SREK SN .cey iil «bait 9,927 | 10,469 || Nelson....... Westmoreland..... %,682 | 8,282 
IB IPTAXA 2. ccewecnt hs 12,952 | 11,834 || New. Kent......... WHS OTs ccta cert votttone 4,785 4,508 
CAT ULEL 4. cece s 19,690 | 21,706 || Norfolk............ Y Wythe. 11,611 | 12,305 
LO eh di ee eetens pac cee | 9,824 8,236 || Northampton...... b "Yorks 7,198 | 4,949 
Fiuyanna.. cpSeis 9,875 | 10,353 || Northumberland....|. 6,863 7,531 —|-— — 
Franklin ‘ 18,264 | 20,098 || Nottaway ...... 9,291 8,836 Total e142 1,225,177 |1,219,720 
Frederick... . .....% 16,596 | 16,546 || Orange...... 10,396 | 10,851 


The subject of immigration has received 
much attention, and a Board with a State 
Superintendent has been organized. This 
Board has sent over 329 agents to Germany, 
and 250 to England, to assist in making known 
the resources of the State to the migrating 
classes and to the capitalists. 24,750 copies 
of pamphlets and other papers have been 
published in German and English, and placed 
in the hands of the agents for circulation. 
Within three months preceding June, 22 Ger- 
man and 16 English families, some of which 
brought from $5,000 to $10,000, numbering 
over 130 persons, settled in the State. The 
payment of most of the expenses of the Board 
is provided for by requiring the sellers of 
land to immigrants to pay five per cent., by 
way of commission fees, te the State for this’ 
purpose. The superintendent, however, re- 
ports that he has incurred expenses on account 
of the Board to the amount of $3,900, to meet 
which, as well as other expenses accruing, he 
asked an appropriation of $7,850 from the 
Legislature at its first session. The Legislature 
refused to make this appropriation. 

At a meeting of the Richmond Board of 
Trade, held in October, many topics having an 
important bearing upon the commercial inter- 
ests of the State were discussed. The Commit- 
tee of the Board on Inland Trade report the 
extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
and its prospective completion to the Ohio 
‘River, as having already given a healthy im- 
petus to business with the remote western 
counties of the State, as well as with those of 
West Virginia contiguous. ‘ Within a short 
time past,” they say, ‘arrangements have been 
perfected to transport freights through, without 
change of cars, to Alexandria, Baltimore, Phil- 


adelphia, New York, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, giving through bills at very reduced 
rates. This arrangement must result in effect- 
ing direct business connections with the great 
markets of the West, if properly appreciated 
and sustained by our merchants.” 

The year 1870 will long be memorable in 
the history of Virginia on account of great 
destruction of life and property. The first of 
the disasters was the falling in of the capitol 
at Richmond on the 27th of April. It having 
been announced that at 11 o’clock on that day 
the Court of Appeals would render their deci- 
sion in the Ellyson-Chahoon mayoralty case, 
which had excited much interest in the com- 
munity, an immense number of people, in- 
cluding many ladies, had assembled in the 
court-room in the second story of the capitol. 
Suddenly the heavily-laden gallery gave way, 
and fell with its great weight on to the floor 
of the second room, which broke through, and 
the whole mass of human beings and débris 
was precipitated into the hall of the House of 
Delegates below. Fortunately, the delegates of 
this body had not yet assembled. The greatest 
excitement and grief pervaded the community, 
and, when the unfortunate victims were taken 
from the ruins, it was ascertained that about 
60 had been killed, and upward of 120 wounded. 
Meetings of the citizens were promptly held, 
and measures taken for the speedy relief of the 
sufferers. 

In the latter part of September the valleys 
of the James and Shenandoah were visited 
by a sudden and destructive freshet, such as 
had not occurred during the century. In less 
than two days the water in the James River 
rose about twenty-four feet; a large portion 
of the city of Richmond was flooded, and great 
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damage was done to property. The rise in the 
Shenandoah River, which was also very sud- 
den, is reported to have been nearly fifty feet, 
or twenty feet higher than during the great 
flood of 1852. The destruction of property in 
the counties of Rockingham, Shenandoah, Page, 
Warren, Clarke, and Jefferson was very great, 
including the entire crops of corn and hay, with 
the unthreshed crops of wheat, rye, and oats, 
along the river-bottoms, So suddenly did the 
freshet come on that the people in the low- 
lands did not have sufficient warning to pre- 
serve their property ; dwellings, mills, locks, 
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bridges, fences, barns, and manufacturing 
establishments were swept away, and hun- 
dreds of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment. The loss of property by the flood ig 
estimated at not less than $5,000,000. 

Another calamity that may be mentioned 
here was the burning of the Spottswood Hotel 
in Richmond, on the morning of December 
25th, the flames having been first discovered 
about 2 o’clock, when most of the inmates 
were asleep. Eight lives were lost, and many 
persons were injured, while the loss of prop: 
erty was about $300,000. 
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WELCH, Rev. Barrnotomew Trow, D. D., 
a Baptist clergyman of extraordinary eloquence 
and earnestness, born in Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 24, 1794; died at Newtonville, near 
Albany, December 9, 1870. He was of Revo- 
lutionary stock on both his father’s and his 
mother’s side. He received his early educa- 
tion in Boston, and at the age of seventeen 
migrated to Philadelphia, where he acquired 
the profession of an engineer, and labored at 
it diligently till 1824. He had united with the 
Baptist Church, under the care of Dr. Staugh- 
ten, in 1815, and felt an inward drawing to the 
work of the ministry, which, however, he re- 
sisted till the Church called him to that office, 
in 1824. After a brief missionary tour in 
Western Pennsylvania, he was called, in 1825, 
to the pastorate of Catskill, N. Y., and, in 1828, 
he removed to Albany on the call of the First 
Baptist Church of that city, and six years later 
was transferred to the pastorate of the (new) 
Pearl Street Church, with which he remained 
till 1848. His reputation as a pulpit orator 
was already high when he removed to Albany, 
but it was wonderfully intensified during his 
residence there.» Thousands listened with as- 
tonishment and delight to these bursts of elo- 
quence, which carried all before them. Yet 
these gems of oratory, so far as the form of 
words went, though not in the thoughts they 
embodied, were the result of the inspiration 
of the moment. He left not more than half a 
dozen sermons, and those not his finest, in 
print, and he had no manuscript memoranda 
from which ‘he could afterward write them 
out. He never wrote out a discourse. He 
was, nevertheless, a hard student. The lead- 
ing points of all his sermons (with occasional 
exceptions) were earefully thought ‘out; but 
he always depended upon the inspiration of 
the hour for the words in which to clothe 
them. And no man ever had a more perfect 
command of language. His diction was as 
pure as his thoughts were grand, practical, 
and poetic. It wag always a marvel that a, 
man who had never enjoyed the advantages 
of an early education could so readily and with 
graceful ease always select the fittest words 


for the most lucid expression of his grand ideas. 
But, with the delivery of the sermon, the or- 
der, the thought, and the words were lost, ex- 
cept in the memory and hearts of his hearers, 
There they lived, and live to-day, and will live 
forever, but only in the general truths which 
they embodied, not in the words in which 
those thoughts were clothed. In 1848 Dr. 
Welch removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and be- 
came the pastor of the Pierrepont Street Bap- 
tist Church. From a variety of causes, among 
which might be named his declining health, 
his ministry in Brooklyn, though fairly suc- 
cessful, was not such a triumph over all ob- 
stacles as that in Albany, and in 1854 he re- 
turned to his old home, and ministered, till his 
health entirely failed, to a small church in 
Newtonville. The eloquence which once won 
all hearts, and dazzled all minds by its brill- 
jiancy, now only gleamed out occasionally in 
its wonted splendor; but on great occasions 
he was still himself, 

WEST VIRGINIA. This young State, em- 
bracing fifty-three of the counties separated 
from Virginia, numbers, according to the census 
of 1870, little less than four hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, 

The most important question, in a financial 
point of view, before the State, relates to 
the liquidation of her share in the debt which 
burdened Virginia at the time of the separation 
and in proportion to the number of citizens 
as well as the value and extent of tertitory 
severed from the old State. This obligation 
was acknowledged on the formation of the 
State, as appears from the ninth section of “An 
Ordinance to provide for the formation of a 
new State,” passed on August 20, 1861, by the 
convention for the reorganization of the Goy- 
ernment of Virginia, then assembled at Wheel- 
ing. Ina report which the Second Auditor of 
the State of Virginia has lately submitted to 
the Legislature, the whole of her debt crea- 
ted under acts prior to April 17, 1861, and, 
therefore, subject to the said apportionment, is 
set down at $37,250,330.02, including both 
principal and interest reckoned up to January 
81, 1870 | 
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_ The Government of Virginia has repeatedly 
invited the authorities of West Virginia to 
settle this matter; her request, however, seems 
to have met so far with no satisfactory answer. 
In his annual message to the General Assem- 
bly, dated December 7, 1870, the Governor of 
Virginia states : 

All our efforts up to this time to effect _a just set- 
tlement have proved unavailing. The Legislature 
of 186667 instituted measures for the organization 
of a joint commission for the adjustment of this mat- 
ter, but our action met with no favorable response 
from the State of West Virginia. In February last, 
you passed an act authorizing the Governor to appoint 
three commissioners to adjust and settle this claim. 
I at once transmitted a copy of this act to the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, and requested him to procure 
the enactment of a similar law by the Legislature of 
his State. I also appointed commissioners, who, at 
my instance, promptly repaired to the capital of West 
Virginia, and urged upon the Governor and Legisla- 
ture the propriety and necessity of prompt action on 
their part. Iam informed that the Legislature did 
authorize the appointment, by the Governor, of acom- 
mission to meet ours and adjust the debt ; but, up to 
this time, the receipt of my communication by the 
Governor has not been acknowledged, nor, so far as 
I am informed, have any commissioners been ap- 
pointed by him. 

This mode of settlement, however, he judges 
to be too slow, and suggests the following: 

The better course to be pursued is, for the two 
States to submit the whole question to arbitration. 
Let each State select one disinterested arbitrator, and 
the two thus selected, a third, to whom the whole 
subject shall be submitted, and their finding to be 
final and binding upon the two States. 


Resolutions concerning this adjustment were 
then introduced in the Senate of Virginia, and 
referred to the Committee on Courts of Justice ; 
which Committee, on December 28, 1870, re- 
ported a substitute in favor of arbitration. 

The Governor of West Virginia ascribes the 
delay in the adjustment mainly to the unsettled 
political condition of Virginia since the war, 
she having been but recently restored to the 
Union. He disapproves the mode of set- 
tlement, proposed on the part of Virginia, by 
arbitration of strangers, ‘‘not entirely familiar 
with the history of the debt, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which much of it was 
created.” As to the basis of adjustment, he 
considers that to be the just one which the 
ordinance of August 20, 1861, set forth in these 
words: 

The new State shall take upon itself a just pro- 

ortion of the public debt of the Commonwealth of 
Mae prior to the first day of January, 1861, to 
be ascertained by charging to it all State expendi- 
tures within the limits thereof, and a just proportion 
of the ordinary expenses of the State government, 
since any part of said debt was contracted, and de- 
ducting therefrom the moneys paid into the Treasury 
of the Commonwealth, from the counties included 
within the said new State during the same period, 


The Governor of Virginia, on the contrary, 
had proposed the following: 

Iam equally clear as to the basis on which a set- 
tlement should be made. After deducting from the 
total debt the market or cash value of the assets or 
securities, bonds, stocks, ete., held by either State, 


which originally belonged to the State of Virginia, 
the remainder of the debt should be apportioned be- 
tween the two States in proportion to the population 
and taxable valuation of each. 


Another point worthy of being carefully de- 
termined in the interest of West Virginia, he 
affirms to be, whether her portion of the debt, 
when duly ascertained, should be paid into the 
Treasury of Virginia, as claimed, or directly to 
the creditors of Virginia, which he thinks safer. 
From the embarrassed condition in which the 
financial affairs of Virginia appear to be, he 
suggests the possible danger of a double pay- 
ment, observing: ‘‘If we bind ourselves to pay 
our proportion of the debt to the State of Vir- 
ginia, may we not be still held liable to the 
holders of Virginia bonds?” He concludes by ° 
saying: ‘I hope the whole subject may receive 
prompt and careful examination, with a view 
of bringing about, at an early day, some ar- 
rangement that will be just to creditors, and 
mutually satisfactory to the people of the two 
States.” 

During the regular session of the Legislature 
of West Virginia in the first months of 1870, 
numerous acts and joint resolutions of general 
and local importance were passed. On the 
day next preceding the final adjournment, the 
Senate bill, repealing the act locating the seat 
of government at Charleston, was taken up in 
the House, and, upon a motion to have the bill 
read a second time, it was lost. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled 
on June 8th. In the preparation of a platform 
to be presented to the convention, the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Resolutions disagreed 
among themselves. A majority and a minor- 
ity report were therefore submitted to the as- 
sembly, ‘‘the principal difference between the 
two being that the majority report embraced 
a resolution indorsing tho ‘Flick Amendment,’ 
not included in the other.” This amendment 
proposed to strike out of the State constitution 
both the word “ white,” and the clause in Ar- 
ticle III., section 1, which disfranchises persons 
who gave voluntary aid to secession, thus 
making negro suffrage a part of the organic 
law, and at the same time enfranchising that 
class of white citizens who are now excluded 
from the polls. It was a measure introduced in 
the Legislature by Republican members, and 
passed at the previous session; but the sub- 
sequent non-compliance with the law, which 
prescribes that an act proposing to amend the 
constitution must be published in every county, 
where a newspaper is printed, at least three 
months before the day of election in which 
the people should vote upon it, prevented the 
measure from being submitted to the popular 
vote. The indorsement of this amendment 
by the Democratic party was the subject of 
disagreement among the members of the 
Committee on Resolutions, and their disagree- 
ment spread itself also among the delegates of 
the convention at large. Many Democrats in 
the Legislature had voted for the amendment. 
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“Motions to adopt the one or the other report 

. Were successively made, and a warm discussion 
took place, several delegates favoring, others 
opposing either motion, respectively. The mo- 
tion “to adopt the minority report, as a sub- 
stitute for the majority report,” was finally 
put, and carried by a vote of 324 to 242. This 
report constituted the platform on which the 
Demoeratie party of West Virginia stood in 
1870, and is as follows: 

The Democratic and Conservative citizens of West 
Virginia, desiring to aid in preserving free govern- 
ment and in promoting the best interests of the State 
and case are to the voters of the State the 
following 


in the purely 
omestie concerns of the States, are unwarranted by 
the Federal Constitution and oucht to cease. 

2. That the present system of national taxation, 
raising, as it does, the bulk of the Federal revenue 
trom the labor rather than from the wealth of the 
country, is unfair and 2s poreipic and that this sys- 
tem should be so reformed as to relieve the industry 
of the conntry from its unjust burdens, abolish the 
unnecessary and vexatious features of stamps, licenses 
and income taxes, dispense with the swarms of Fed- 
eral spies that pry into the private business of the 
people, eating out their substance, and provide for 
the collection of the Federal revenue by State and 
county officers. 

3. That the Republican party, by voting to ratify 
the fifteenth amendment to the onstitution, has 
shamefully violated its pledge, that the question of 
suffrage should be retained within the control of the 
people of the States. Calling to political power an 
alien and inferior class, it has declared the white 
man incapable of self-government. In opposition to 
this monstrous doctrine, we invite all intelligent 
white men to unite with us in asserting the principle 
that the white race is the ruling race of this republic, 

4. That the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
lately passed by Congress, is contrary to public morals 
in that it offers premiums on perjury, subversive of 
the States, in that it gives Federal authority control 
of State affairs, and destructive of the peace of the 
country, in that it invests the negroes with exclusive 
and peculiar privileges, lifting them to power and 
dignity through the degradation of the whites. 

0. That we are unalterably opposed to the bill 
lately introduced into the United States Senate by 
Senator Sumner for enforeing the social equality of 
the races, placing negroes upon juries, and abolish- 
ing all distinctions between the races. 

6. That for the advancement of West Virginia in 
all her interests, and especially to secure good goy- 
ernment to her people, we demand: 

Thorough reform in our system of local offices and 
the greatest reduction in the number of such offices 
that may be consistent with the public interests, 

Prompt collection of the large balances in favor of 
the State which, through Republican incompetency, 
have accumulated in the ieee of delinquent sheriffs, 
such faithful management of the State finances as 
will prevent further deficiencies in the revenue, and 
such economy in appropriations as will secure the 
administration of the Government at the least cost to 
the tax-payers of the State. 

A public policy that will invite immigration, capital, 
and enterprise into our State, in lieu of the measures 
ot the dominant party for driving these elements of 
growth and greatness from our midst, 

The continued exclusion of negroes from the public 
schools attended by white children, in opposition to 
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SUT bcannet to the people against the o itrages 
rotection e uw 
jiwvidon for by the registration law, and constantly 
committed by registration officers, 

The prompt abolition of every test-oath upon the 
statute-books of the State. ie & a 

And, finally, to wipe out the injustice and the dis- 
grace incident to the disfranchisement in our midst 


of twenty-five thousand men of our own race, while 


negroes exercise the elective franchise without hin- 
Fit or condition, we demand a free ballot for 


white men, and the immediate enactment of such — 


measures as will secure it. 

The nominations were as follows: For Goy- 
ernor, John T. Beach; for Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, C. P. T. Moore; for Secretary of 


State, John M. Phelps; for Treasurer, J. S. 


Burdett; for Auditor, E. A. Bennett; for At- 
torney-General, Joseph Sprigg. 

The enfranchisement of the negroes and the 
disfranchisement of the whites, together with 
the registration law and the manner of its 
execution at the hands of the Republicans, 


seem to have been the subjects which have _ 
almost entirely engaged the attention and im- — 


pelled the action of the Democrats for some 
years past, but chiefly in 1870. 

The Republicans met in State Convention at 
Parkersburg on June 22, 1870. The Com- 
mittee on Platform submitted a majority re- 
port, which fully indorsed the action of the 
representatives in the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and also recognized the right of each 
individual to think, speak, and vote according 


to his best judgment and the dictates of his" 


own conscience. 
A resolution was reported favoring the re- 
moval of the disqualifications and restrictions 


imposed on late rebels, in the same measure as 


the spirit of loyalty directs, and as consistent 
with the safety of loyal people, and recom- 
mending such legislation as will be necessary 
to carry it out. 

The whole State ticket was renominated. 

The government of West Virginia was or- 
ganized in 1861, and her organic law, subse- 
quently framed and adopted by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, was ratified by the people 
in 1863 almost unanimously, the vote having 
been 27,748 for, and 572 against it. The only 
oath which this constitution authorizes the 
Legislature to require of the citizens is that of 
supporting the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitution of the State. The 
restrictive provisions of the registration law, 
which the Legislature has subsequently enact- 
ed, the Democrats denounced not only as arbi- 
trary and unjust, but also as contrary both to 
the letter and spirit of the State constitution. 
The report of the Auditor for the previous 
year showed the number of the disfranchised 
citizens in the State to have been 29,316, of 
whom the Democrats averred that “ fully one- 
half were wrongfully debarred from the right 
to vote.” 

Concerning the duty of registration officers, 
and the right of citizens to register and yote, 


» 


the radical policy of mingling the races in those in- 
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in connection with the provisions of the En- 
forcement Act, so called, Governor Stevenson, 
_ by a letter dated September 8, 1870, requested 
the State Attorney-General to give his opinion 
in writing; whereupon this officer wrote him 
the following answer: 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Cuarteston, September 9, 1870. 
To His Excellency, W. H. Stevenson : 

Duar Str: In reply to your favor of the 8th inst. 
requesting my views in writing ‘‘as to the kind of 
affidavit required by the third section of the act of 
Congress entitled ‘An act to enforce the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote,’”’ ete., approved 
May 31, 1870, and who under said section would be 
entitled to vote by virtue of said affidavit, I have the 
honor of submitting the following opinion: 

In every case where the applicant for registration 
has been refused to be registered, for the want of 
qualification under the laws of West Virginia, the 
supervisors and inspectors of election should reject 
the vote of such applicant, because his name is not 
on the register of voters, as required by Section 42 
of Chapter 3, of the code of West Virginia. But in 
the exceptional case, provided for in the 3d Section 
of said act of Congress, that is to say, where a person 
has been refused registration, because of his ‘+ race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,’’? he should 
be allowed to vote (though not registered), if qualified 
according to the laws of our State, provided he pre- 
sent to said officer of election his aftidavit, stating his 
offer to be registered, the time and place thereof, the 
name of the registrar or board of registration that re- 
fused to register him, and that he was refused to be 
registered ‘‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” It must be stated in said 
affidavit, that the refusal to register him was “on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,’’ for the obvious reason that in no other case 
can a person be allowed to vote, unless his name is 
on the register of voters, as required by said Section 
43, of Chapter 3 of said code. The views above ex- 
pressed are fully sustained by Attorney-General 
Akerman, in his deacon) official instructions to Gen- 
eral Goff, United States District Attorney for this 
State, directing him to dismiss all prosecutions 
against registrars, except where the offence consists 
in a refusal to register on account of ‘‘ race, color, or 

revious condition of servitude,’’ and also by Hon. 
Bia L. Bond, Judge of the Fourth Judicial Circuit 
of the United States in and for the District of West 
Virginia, in his decision on August 29, 1870, at Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, in the habeas corpus case 
of John Mcllwee, registrar of Mineral County. 

Yours, very respectfully, etc., 
A. B. CALDWELL, Attorney-General. 


Sratz or West Vireinta, 


Contrary to the opinion of Judge Bond, cited 
in Mr. Caldwell’s answer, Judge Jackson, of 
the same State, had decided, in a similar case, 
that the provision of the Enforcement Act is 
applicable to the white man as well as to the 
negro, the former being equally protected by 
it in his right to register and vote, if he takes 
the prescribed oath. 

For the use of white voters, legally qualified, 
the Democrats also prepared and published a 
form of affidavit, apparently answering the re- 
quirements of Mr. Caldwell’s construction of 
the Enforcement Act; such affidavit ‘‘to be 
filled up and sworn to by the legally-qualified 
white citizen who has been denied registration, 
and to be presented at the polls on the 27th 
of October, in accordance with the third sec- 
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tion of the Enforcement Act.” They said: 
“The supervisor and inspector of election will 
render themselves liable to the penalties of 
the Enforcement Act, if they refuse to receive 
the vote of any citizen presenting this affidavit, 
and demanding the right of depositing his bal- 
lot.” Several suits were instituted against 
election officers by citizens who thought them- 
selves wronged in being refused to register and 
vote last fall. 

The result of the popular vote at the said 
election was almost entirely favorable to the 
Democrats, and completely changed the politi- 
cal complexion of the State. They elected the 
Governor, all the State officers, a Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, two out of the three Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and a majority of mem- 
bers in both Houses of the State Legislature, 
which now stand: Senate, 12 Democrats and 
10 Republicans, most of whom are holding 
over; House of Delegates, 88 Democrats and 
13 Republicans, 

The following is the Federal census of West 
Virginia for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Barbour.........sseeees sees 10,312 8,958 
Berkeley ics. s. ceseescias ce 14,900 12,525 
IBOOWOI ST Ea. ota ciate oceele sia s 4,553 4,840 
Braxton. 00.0. sseeeseceses 6,479 4,992 
fae te a Sea on ee aeemor ec 5,464 5,494 
Mabellere secure se cisecisrstete 6,429 8,020 
GAN ONT oer raiaiasols nteie slalowe cra 2,939 2,502 
(CIEN ae iboeeticigaa @onbOn aoe 2,196 1,787 
DOAMMACE.  Sitojtee ois stosrneven 1076 5,303 
WayetteScccen owe sbleciviete 6,647 5,997 
Gilmore ... 650. .04..02--000: 4,338 3,759 
Grant cid clesesdoses «006+ oe 4,467 ies 
Green brieriacna can ccieciaas 11,417 12,211 
LATO SMILE: ae, o5 cciprele sale’ efeic’> 7,643 13,913 
FLAN COCK s.cicfe's ajoieisis.c,s\nisisisiu ele 4,363 4,445 
TAT OY: Caos etna eae eis tet 5,518 9,864 
FIATYISOD 2. 00. PRE clo aele tees as 16,713 13,790 
JACKSON. 05.5 cae cee anes 10,300 8,306 
DeMEPSOD. 5.66. seceveeccsee'e 13,220 14,535 
ACETAL WAGs eie)e Wei eipiole nielelsiejel= 22,350 16,150 
Ye Chr A ar ar op acorn se 10,176 7,999 
TADCOM cota: sersaiste dercen siaves 5,053 naar 
[efor hal eehinee Sh cnadabasonon 5,124 4,938 
MeDowell yi). 2 cise ee. 1,952 1,535 
MaTIONIE EE Sitesi cave sessions 12,107 12,722 
Marshalls. iehiiset« eccntve cans 14,941 12,997 
IMR SOI 25% 5, Peieela ayoaesieper ais 15,978 9,173 
IMOLCOPM Ar <is\ai nadie op sloleiojel ters 7,064 6,819 
IMUM OTA’... -.. <falaieieisisic opis esieiele 6,349 rate 
Monongalia.........+ssese0- 13,547 13,048 
IMOMLOG. sete sas ctawere emeree 11,124 10,757 
MOS GON cerccs cee steas eins 4,315 3,732 
PNICHOIRS LF. is. fe oclin weistaiels 4,458 4,628 
Ohio GG iedearoaneces capiine- 28,831 22,422 
Pendleton ss): «de slatoet es v's 6,455 6,164 
IPO A BANDA yan selelniele <14ss <.0:6 a0 3,012 2,945 
POCRNODLAS sis .5 0 elcine wiciejc.0 oi5)7\* 4,069 8,958 
PLCSUOM ca atecieaeh vig cies dees 14,554 13,312 
Aol goycbon ia ee eae ape Sen W794 6,301 
PRACT OH 215. Fe stalctaloicie «lel shelcse) «= 8.673 8,367 
Rando phy 45 <. daistsidabls'eie nie © 5,563 4,990 
BU CHIC {4% aoe Harclge brs ade ell 9,055 6,847 
FROBUO, tees esi clear sie haiclsiae ks 1,232 5,381 
MA ViLOM orcas siaia evaimisiere sietetareicliets 9,367 7,463 
Wilke Kopelelets Ssrrageigaaoonnn ts 1,907 1,428 
ING te ceiaetciein sOseeaistastars 7,832 6,517 
Tiphtinsel ot at cece 8,023 7,202 
WAV DO a arcdeicete siete eee cleathi cist aiste 7,852 6,747 
Webster.i2tne ei evaes adie 1,730 1,555 
Wietizelins sats stew emtsppiere’s ole sters 8,595 6,703 
Witbsetentecs nek wesc anes 4,805 8,751 
WOOT We Ae oe eaten € UR cence 19,000 11,046 
NVR OMMRI ota caer nan siaclalst 8,171 2,861 

PROERIO SUN i Ga Heat oes 442,032 876,598 
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With regard to the finances, the Governor, 
after referring the Legislature to the reports 
of the Auditor and Treasurer, gives the follow- 
ing statement : 


Balance in the Treasury October 1, 1869...... $ 66,167 10 
Amount received during the year............, 567,821 11 

MD GIR cs Parofe rs eiain's (Gai gtb be dias ai o's ope SERS $633,488 21 
Amount expended during the year.........., 420,012 63 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 18%0...... $213,475 58 


This statement makes a favorable showing 
for the finances, but still does not set forth 
the whole amount in the Treasury. To do 
this there must be added to the above balance 
the invested irreducible school-fund, amount- 
ing to $229,300, making the amount of funds 
actually in the State Treasury, at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, $442,775.58, 

The Auditor estimates the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the current year as follows: 
MECOOMINS) oF. (ran jerpliine obaeeh semi veeate Ted. $606,379 00 
PES DOHSIGUROS eid un scud eee AN tee es 539,997 80 
Balance in the Treasury subject to appropria- 

tion at the end of the year $66,381 20 

Internal improvements, tending to facilitate 
land and water transportation, seem to be 
rapidly progressing in several parts of the 
State, and promise most beneficial results, 
The Governor makes particular mention of the 
various and expensive works which are vigor- 
ously pushed forward on the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads, 
He points also to the improvements on the 
Great Kanawha and on the Little Kanawha 
Rivers, especially the former, which is under 
the management and superintendence of the 
“Board of Directors of the Great Kanawha 
River Improvement.” 

For the education of youth, the free school 
system has been introduced in the State, and 
since its establishment the evidence of its ad- 
vantages has been steadily growing more clear. 
The increase of school-houses during the year 
was 495, and the whole number of school- 
houses, in 48 out of the 58 counties in the State, 
is 2,113. The number of youth of school age 
in the State is 162,430, a gain of 11,483 over 
the number reported the year previous. The 
whole number of pupils attending the public 
schools last year was 87,330; during the year 
previous, 73,310. The average attendance dur- 
ing last year was 55,083 ; during the year pre- 
vious, 89,363. The permanent or irreducible 
school fund now on hand amounts to $254, - 
860.17. The amount of moneys received dur- 
ing the year, for school purposes, was $562,761; 
and the total value of school property, reported 
from 48 out of the 53 counties, is $1,057,473,- 
94. There are three Normal Schools for the 
traiming of teachers in the State, superintended 
by a Board of Regents. The West Virginia 
University, whose new hall has been completed, 
continues to meet with success. 

Charitable institutions are provided for by 
the State with commendable solicitude, The 
Hospital for the Insane at Weston is well man- 
aged. The number of patients in the hospital 
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at the time of the last annual report was 202; 
since that time 42 have been admitted, and 37 
have been discharged or haye died. The num- 
ber in the hospital at the time of making the 
present report was, 207. The whole number 
under treatment during the year was 244; the 
average daily number, 205. The general health _ 
of the patients was good throughout the year. 
With regard to the insane confined in the jails, 
or otherwise supported at public expense in 
the State, a joint resolution had been adopted 
by the Legislature at the previous session, 
authorizing the Board of Public Works to make 
temporary provision for them, and the Governor 
was directed to communicate with the authori- 
ties controlling similar institutions abroad, 
“with a view of getting accommodations 
for the insane of West Virginia in the asylums 
of other States.” The Governor made inquiries 
to that end himself, and caused them to be 
personally made abroad by the Superintendent 
of the Hospital for the Insane. Their en- 
deavors have resulted in making them ac- 
quainted with the fact that for the class of 
insane designated in the resolution there was 
no accommodation to be obtained in the asy- 
lums of other States, they being themselves 
crowded. Wherefore he concludes, ‘‘these un- 
fortunate people must be provided for by our- 
selves within the State.” 

The West Virginia Institution for the Blind, 
and Deaf and Dumb, was established and opened 
in 1870, at the town of Romney, in Hampshire 
County. It is too small to accommodate the 
applicants. 

There is a “State Vaccine Agent” in West 
Virginia, appointed since 1863. His report, 
which he has lately presented, covers the whole 
period from 1863 to the present time. The re- 
port will be found interesting and instructive, 
as it relates to an important branch of the 
public health, and shows the means which may 
be adopted to prevent the spread of one of the 
most destructive maladies with which the 
human family is afflicted. 

In the State Penitentiary there are 114 con- 
victs, two of whom are females—112 cells are 
now finished. One tier of them was built dur- 
ing 1870. 

The Governor called the attention of, the 
Legislature to the law ‘providing for a regis- 
tration of the qualified voters,” and to the dif- 
ficulty experienced in securing its proper exe- 
cution during the year 1870, more especially 
at the recent general election of October. This 
he mainly ascribes to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of registrars and members of boards of 
registration by United States officials, who 
construed the provisions of the so-called En- 
forcement Act in a manner different from the 
construction given it by the State authorities. 
He says: “ These proceedings carried on under 
color of authority of the United States were 
potent in preventing the registration officers 
from discharging their duties under the State 
law.” He insists on the necessity of protecting 
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the rights of legal voters, and preserving the 
purity of elections, to which a fair registration 
law, properly executed, is most conducive; 
and adds: ‘But, if the one at present on our 
books cannot be so modified as to be more 
strictly enforced hereafter than was possible 
at the recent general election, the sooner it is 
repealed altogether the better.” 

In connection with the general election last 
fall it may be mentioned that the negroes of 
West Virginia then exercised their privilege 
of voting for the first time. 

WILLARD, Mrs. Emma (Hart), an eminent 
educator and author, the pioneer in the higher 
education of women in this country, born in 
Worthington Parish, Berlin, Conn., February 
23, 1787; died in Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1870. 
Emma, Hart was the next to the youngest of a 
family of seventeen children, and alternately 
labored in her allotted place in the family ser- 
vice, and engaged with assiduity in the studies 
which successively presented themselves to 
her. Astronomy was mastered in her four- 
teenth year, the study being prosecuted by 
moonlight, on the horseblock in front of the 
door. Miss Hart attended the village acad- 
emy two years, and then engaged as teacher 
in the district schools. The improvements she 
inaugurated proved to be of great advantage 
to her pupils, and she soon became noted, 
throughout the portion of Connecticut in 
which she resided, for the thoroughness of 
her method of instruction, and the practical 
value of the knowledge she imparted. In Au- 
gust, 1809, she married Dr. John Willard, and 
abandoned for the time the calling of teacher. 
Financial reverses, however, fortunately for 
the general cause of education, induced her, in 
1814, to open a boarding-school for girls in 
Middlebury. For four years she experiment- 
ed and improved her system of instruction, 
and mastered by night the studies she pro- 
posed to train her scholars in. The advanced 
sciences were one by one introduced into the 
school. As she progressed, the field widened 
before her. Encouraged by her husband, she 
determined to establish a female seminary 
worthy of the name, and after much deliber- 
ation it was decided to locate on the head- 
waters of the Hudson. She laid her plans, 
fully matured, in a ‘‘ Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of Woman,” subsequently published, be- 
fore Governor Clinton, who gave the move- 
ment his warmest sympathies and heartiest 
support. This was in 1818. Thus encouraged, 
Mrs. Willard opened her school in Waterford 
in the spring of 1819, and, in his message of 
1820, Governor Clinton directed the special 
attention of the Legislature to the success al- 
ready achieved by this, the “only attempt 
ever made in this country to promote the edu- 
cation of the female sex by the patronage of 
the government,” stating that it had ‘already 
attained great usefulness and prosperity.” The 
citizens of Troy, in 1820, tendered a ‘building 
to Mrs. Willard, if she would remove the semi- 
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nary to their city, which offer she accepted, 
opening the school there in May, 1821. Her 
husband died in 1825, thus throwing the entire 
business management of the institution upon 
her. She was, however, equal to the task, and 
continued its successful management in every 
department, down to 1838, when her son and 
his wife relieved her of further care. She 
planned and carried out the establishment of a 
school for women in Athens, devoting to that 
purpose the proceeds (about $1,100) of a work 
entitled “‘ Journal and Letters,” which she had 
published soon after her return. After her 
retirement from the Troy Seminary, Mrs. Wil- 
lard became specially interested in the subject 
of common schools. She attended many con- 
ventions, and addressed teachers in various 
States. In 1846 she made a journey of 8,000 
miles through the Western and Southern 
States, to all the principal cities, and was met 
by her former pupils everywhere with warm 
expressions of affection. In 1854 she attended 
the World’s Educational Convention in Lon- 
don. Besides the two works mentioned above, 
Mrs. Willard published the following: ‘The 
Woodbridge and Willard Geographies and At- 
lases,” comprising a Universal Geography 
and Atlas, a School Geography and Atlas, 
an Ancient Geography and Atlas, Geogra- 
phy for Beginners, and Atlas, 1823; ‘ History 
of the United States, or Republic of Amer- 
ica,” 5380 pp. (1828), brought down to 1852, 
with an Historical Atlas; ‘‘ Universal History 
in Perspective,” 526 pp., 1837; ‘“‘ Abridgment 
of American History,” 1843; “Temple of 
Time, or Chronographer of Universal His- 
tory,” 1814; ‘A Chronographer of English 
History,” on a similar plan, 1845; ‘A Ohro- 
nographer of Ancient History,” 1847; “‘ His- 
toric Guide,” to accompany the ‘Temple of 
Time” and other Charts; ‘“‘ A Treatise on the 
Motive Powers which produce the Circulation 
of the Blood,” 1846; ‘‘ Respiration and its Ef- 
fects, particularly as respects Asiatic Cholera,” 
1849; ‘Last Leaves of American History,” 
containing a History of the Mexican War, and 
of California,” 1849; ‘* Astronomy,” 1853; 
‘“Morals for the Young, or Good Principles 
instilling Wisdom,” 1857. She had also issued 
three addresses—on ‘‘Female Education in 
Greece,” 1832; an address read at Norwich 
on the same subject, 1832; an address to the 
‘Willard Association for the Mutual Improve- 
ment of Female Teachers,” 1838; ‘ Political 
Position of Women,” 1848; ‘“‘ Our Fathers; ” 
“Bride Stealing; an appeal against “* Wrong 
and Injury,” and a pamphlet and “An An- 
swer” to Marion Wilson’s ‘Reply; ” Two 
poems, read at the “ Farmington Centennial,” 
1840; a poem contributed to the Statesman 
in Albany; ‘Universal Peace to be intro- 
duced by a Confederacy of Nations meeting at 
Jerusalem,” 1820; ‘ Will Scientific Education 
make Woman lose her Sense of Dependence 
on Man?” answered in a contribution to the - 
Literary Magazine, New York, 1821; a meta- 
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physical article on “General Terms,” pub- 


lished in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, vol. xxiii, No. 1, 1832; a volume of 
“Poems,” 1830. Her school-books have had 
an immense sale, and have been translated into 
many of the languages of Europe and Asia. 
WILLIAMS, Rev. Rowzann, D. D., an Eng- 
lish clergyman and author, born in Flintshire, 
Wales, 1817; died at Broad-Chalke, Wiltshire, 
January 18, 1870. He was the son of acanon of 
St. Asaph, and was educated as King’s Scholar 
at Eton, where he was Newcastle Medallist, 
and proceeding thence to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, obtained in his first year Battie’s Uni- 
versity Scholarship. In 1841 he graduated ; 
was elected a Fellow of King’s; was for eight 
years Classical Tutor of his college and subse- 
quently became Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
In 1850 he was chosen chaplain to the Bishop 
of Llandaff. He frequently acted as classical 
examiner for the Tripos at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. In 1853 he defended himself before 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
against a charge of heresy connected with his 
“Review of Bunsen,” and obtained in 1864 a 
reversal of such parts of the judgment of the 
Court of Arches as had been unfavorable to 
him. In anticipation of this event, he had, in 
1862, resigned his office at Lampeter. In 1855 
he published a volume of sermons preached 
at Lampeter and Cambridge, which involved 
him in controversies affecting somewhat his 
position at Lampeter, and induced him to ac- 
cept, in 1859, from King’s College the vicar- 
age of Broad-Chalke, where he remained until 
his death. In 1856 he published “* Christianity 
and Hinduism Compared.” This was fol- 
lowed by “ Christian Freedom in the Council 
of Jerusalem” (1858); “Persecution for the 
word of God” (1862); a Critical Preface to 
Desprez’s “ Daniel,” in which the positions of 
Dr. Pusey are keenly controverted on philo- 
logical grounds (1866); “Prophets of Israel 
and Judah,” with historical illustrations, 
(1866); a review of a charge of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, addressed to the Bishop of St. 
David's; a Critical Appendix of his lordship’s 
reply; several articles on Welsh subjects in 
the Quarterly Review; a paper in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis on the Obligations of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church to British Missionaries ; 
a Defence of the Maynooth Grant; poems, 
“Orestes,” an adaptation to English readers 
of the “Eumenides” of “Eschylus ; “ Lays 
from the Cimbric Lyre,” and other works, 
WISCONSIN. The Legislature assembled 
on the 12th of January, and continued in ges- 
sion until the 17th of March. The business 
transacted during this time, as compared with 
that of the preceding year, was as follows: 


ACTS PASSED. 1869. 1870, 
Appropriations, ..0. .. soseeaces cnn... 87 21 
Joint Resolutions. ..77...° "777 8 25 
Memorials to Congress. 1/)7.027777. 4 15 
Private and Local Laws........1..11"” 471 517 
Sepmetal Laws: .:...0.... 186 148 
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One of the most important general laws 
enacted was the “Esterly”’ bill, so called, in- 
tended to encourage the construction of rail- 
roads. It authorizes towns, cities, and villages, 
to take stock in railroads running through them, 
to the extent of $5,000 a mile, -and issue 
bonds therefor, on which they shall be author- 
ized to appoint a railroad commissioner who 
shall have a vote in the company for each 
share of stock. To pay the interest on such 
bonds, the increased State tax, by reason of 
the increased value of property in such locali- 
ties, and a proportionate amount of the State 
license fee on the railroads constructed by aid 
of such bonds (which is to be six per cent.), 
are set apart, not to be used, however, until the 
road is built. Acts were passed as follows: To 
protect the people from empiricism in the prac- 
tice of medicine, by requiring a diploma of 
some medical college or society, or proof of — 
five years’ successful practice of medicine; to 
restore the system of county government by 
boards composed of chairmen of town boards 
of supervisors, senior aldermen of cities, and 
presidents of villages; regulating by strin- 
gent rules, for the security of policy-holders, 
the business of fire and life iMsurance, and 
putting them under the direction of an insur- 
ance commissioner, while, at the same time, 
the rate of license they are required to pay is 
decreased; providing for the election and 
classification of railroad directors so as to pre- 
vent “rings” from keeping control of them ; 
giving the families of soldiers, who served dur- 
ing the war in the regular army, $5.00 per 
month as State aid; for the establishment 
of an additional institution for the insane, and 
to charter the Madison and Portage Railroad 
Company. Joint resolutions were passed pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution, pro- 
hibiting action by the Legislature, except in 
the enactment of general laws, ete. An at- 
tempt was made to secure the removal of the 
capital from Madison to Milwaukee, which was 
defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 56 to 
80. A law having been passed fixing a bounty 
for the killing of wolves, lynxes, and wild-cats, 
within the boundaries of the State, and the 
number of applications for this bounty having 
been so large as to create doubts as to whether 
these wild animals had been killed within or 
without the State, Governor Fairchild advised 
the Legislature that it was “worth while to 
inquire how it happens that so large a pro- 
portion of the claims of this character come 
from counties bordering on other States.” 

The regular election was held N ovember 8th, 
for Superintendent of Public Schools, members 
of the Legislature, members of the Forty-second 
Congress, and also upon the question of rati- 
fying the proposed amendment to the State 
constitution abolishing grand juries. The total 
vote for Superintendent of Public Schools was 
146,826, viz. : for Samuel Fallows (Republican), 
77,929; for Dale (Democrat), 68,897; majority 
for Fallows, 9,032: Total vote upon the amend- 
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ment, 67,500; in favor of ratification, 48,894 ; 
against ratification, 18,606; majority for rati- 
fication, 80,288. The Legislature is Republi-. 
can in both branches. 

The finances of the State are in a sound 
condition. The reports of the Secretary of 
State and State Treasurer show that the bal- 
ance in the Treasury belonging to the various 
funds at the close of the fiscal year, Septem- 
ber 30, 1870, was $133,627.11. The receipts 
and disbursements of the general fund during 
the year were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
State tax and tax ON SUIS.) .ics..20dscwercces $533,151 20 
Railroad companies, taxeS............0.ee sees 247,296 72 
Insurance companies, taxes and fees......... 88,950 31 
From plank-roads, banks, pedlers, and other 


SOU CES errant termite ete tte cetera cisirie e ouate ciecins' 3 17,297 89 
WROUENE anon cnarice adsbe -DOSGEs eee east $886,696 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Permanent appropriations.................... 
Legislative expenses—session of 1870 3 

Penal and charitable institutions..... 
To complete the State capitol......... were 
HNTOKe Strom SeALECONE. «eis. aerciacccaeiteisieisinsis 
MISCeMAMCOUs, 2 Ces ALaee Sse. los ak ddaisilaetls 


45,238 90 
159,952 28 
198,565 05 


JOO Ange see Sec Ceoge eos tone $906,329 58 


Of the above disbursements the sum of 
$316,330.31 was for the ordinary current ex- 
penses of the State—the same expenses for 
1869 having amounted to $314,405.86. The 
amount of the State debt has not been changed 
during the year, and consists of 


State bonds outstanding..............02. e008. $68,200 00 

Certificates of indebtedness to the trust 
RMOS OL UNG SUL taleesiesten sive sicint sce tet 2,183,800 00 
Currency certificates outstanding............ 57 00 
WGI  PeoRS  cclaunaemoneBadsdpiaaenee $2,252,057 00 


The total productive educational funds now 
amount to $3,325,642.24, there having been 
an increase the present year of $160,061.41. 
The system of loaning the trust funds to 
school districts for the erection of school- 
buildings has been adopted by the Legislature. 
During the last fiscal year the State sold 
175,410 acres of public land, and still holds 
for sale 386,504 acres ef school land at an 
average of $1.13 per acre, 10,440 acres of uni- 
versity land at an average of $2.00 per acre, 
and 105,879 acres of agricultural college land 
at an average of $1.25 per acre. The Governor 
complains that these lands have been sold at 
prices below their value, and recommends that 
they ‘‘be immediately withdrawn from mar- 
ket, and that they be carefully appraised be- 
fore any further sales are made.” 

The total amount of the war claims held by 
the State against the United States was ori- 
ginally $1,742,202.98, of which the United 
States has paid $1,362,811.26, leaving still un- 
paid the sum of $379,391.72, in which is in- 
cluded an unsettled balance of $136,400.58. 
It is believed that this latter sum will soon be 
adjusted and allowed by the General Govern- 
ment. The value of the taxable property of 
the State, as fixed by the State Board of As- 
sessment, is $455,900,800. The State tax 
levied the present year amounted to $720,- 
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323.24, being 1.58 cents on the dollar. Of 
this sum $175,000 is to be expended in the 
construction of buildings for State institu- 
tions. The attention of the Legislature has 
been called to the unequal assessment of prop- 
erty for taxation in different sections of the 
State. The Secretary of State asks, ‘‘ Why 
should horses be valued at $92.19 in Bayfield, 
and only $8.85 in Kewaunee? or $76.26 in 
Clark, $75.58 in Dunn, $63.14 in Rock, and 
$65.95 in Walworth, and only $16.75 in Man- 
itowoc, and $27.88 in Brown?” The same 
disparity is stated to exist in the values of 
other classes of taxable property. The amount 
and value of taxable property, as assessed in 
the years 1869 and 1870, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement : 


ARTICLES. Value 1869. Value 1870. 
$16,452,870 | $14,654,005 
10,959,454 10,354,721 
353,200 319,784 
1,814,244 1,412,087 
Swine RN atelasc.caonaeet cs 1,523,080 1,669,053 
Wagons! ironies desis tivicbie oils 4,176,425 8,869,518 
Shares of bank stock......... 2,887,258 2,583,661 
WIAIGHERE ecace ace de cone seen 438,353 14,3 
Pianos and Melodeons....... 834,924 811,997 
Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
OLRM SLOGK ans iscsi seiectaniose 12,385,914 19,673,274 
Other personal property...... 80,911,423 28,456,120 
Total personal property..| 82,737,142 79,218,533 
Totah land: wate coe sce eee ce 167,912,359 | 169,661,316 ~ 
Total city and village lots .... 75,582,095 77,885,389 
All property assessed...| $826,221,596 | $826,765,238 


The various charitable institutions of the 
State are reported to be in excellent condition, 
while the results attained during the year by 
wise management will compare favorably with 
those of the best institutions in the country. 
During the past year, 144 pupils received in- 
struction at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, of whom 122 were inmates at the close 
of the year, being an excess of 24 over the 
highest number at any previous time. The 
total expenditures for the year, including all 
repairs and improvements, amounted to $28,- 
834.93; while the estimated expenses for 1871, 
including extensive repairs and permanent 
improvements, are stated at $38,864. $19,- 
722.40 have been expended for the sup- 
port of the Institute for the Education of the 
Blind during the past year, and $22,158.45 for 
the completion of the new building, making 
the total cost of the whole structure about 
$155,655. The number of pupils receiving 
instruction during the year was 64. Excellent 
results have attended the management of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home School. The chil- 
dren are making the most of their opportuni- 
ties, and will bring no discredit upon the 
State when they shall have gone forth into 
the world to care for themselves. The whole 
number of pupils in attendance during the year 
was 831, for the support of whom the sum of 
$41,877.40 was expended. 

The subject of the treatment of the insane 
has received the most careful consideration, 
and the management of the hospital has been 
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highly successful. The whole number under 
treatment was 532. Among the inmates at the 
close of the year were 77 Germans, 50 Irish, 
18 English, 28 Norwegians, 52 New-Yorkers, 
27 natives of Wisconsin, and 7 each of Penn- 
sylvyania, Ohio, and New Hampshire, The as- 
signed causes of insanity were, 136 ill health, 
70 religious excitement, 47 each to intemper- 
ance, puerperal fever, and hereditary tenden- 
cies, 46 each to overwork and epilepsy, 45 to 
disappointed affections, and 44 to domestic 
troubles. The current expenses for the year 
were $80,518.37, and the sum of $7,344.94 was 
expended for permanent improvements. A 
site for an additional institution has been 
selectex at Oshkosh, on the banks of Lake 
Winnebago, where a tract of land containing 
337 acres has been purchased. There has been 
an alarming increase in the percentage of the 
insane during the last twenty years, which is 
shown in the following statement: 


YEARS, Insane, | Population, | Per cent, 
MBO 25 iacan's Cal pitied 54 805,391 | 000 17 
ABODE oer cin roars 5 fossa 283 775,881 | 000 36 
UGTO rae nen ieecetoc. eee 691 | 1,055,559 | 000 65 


The proportion of insane to the total popula- 
tion in 1850, was one to every 5,655; in 1860, 
one to 2,812; in 1870, one to 1,528. 

The number of convicts in the penitentiary 
at the close of the year was 217. Although 
an appropriation of $33,000 is asked for cur- 
rent expenses for 1871, it is believed that this 
is the last large appropriation that will be 
needed, and that the institution hereafter will 
be self-sustaining. On the 2d of May the work- 
shops of the State-prison were destroyed by 
fire, causing a loss of about $70,000. i 

The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows the following school statis- 
tics for the year: 


Number of children over fourand under twenty 
WORMS OU BE Shes. He. Shel capes 08. damats Noe oot 
Number that attended school during the past 
MISES celeis'aieipinlniasiaa cicie'gicis ints \eeea 2 ee METER 264,525 


Number of school districts in the State Js.0.; 4,802 
Number of teachers required to teach the 
schools..... SEN aais)s)sineegia ove ee tee ee 5,66! 


Amount expended for pubhe educational pur- 
PORE Br wets dave Ou Ts fof «cig ciomes nasa ie cisey $2,094,160 


The average wages of male teachers in. the 
country districts is $41.77 per month, and that 
of females $27.40. In the cities the average 
salary per annum for male teachers is $1,001, 
or $100.10 per month; and for females $370 
per annum, or $37 per month, The highest sal- 
aries are paid in Milwaukee—being $2,500 per 
annum to male teachers, and $1,200 to female. 
The total number of pupils in the State attend- 
ing the publie schools, private schools, acade- 
mies and colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions, is estimated at 295,000 (an increase 
of 5,000 over the number estimated for last 
year), which shows a very large proportion of 
school population not in attendance upon any 
school. . The two State Normal Schools at 
Whitewater and Platteville are Now in success- 
ful operation, and haye thus far fully satisfied 
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the expectations of the people. The citizens of 


Wisconsin manifest a lively interest in the 


welfare of their State University. The average 
attendance has materially increased during the 
past year, and the standard of education is 
constantly rising. The chair of Geology, Min- 
ing, and Metallurgy, has been recently added. 
The Female College building is in process of 
construction and will be ready for occupancy 
in 1871, The whole number of pupils in at- 
tendance at the Reform School the past year 
was 239, of whom there were 206 remaining 
on October 1st. The amount expended for the 
support of the school during the year was 
$32,103.04. 

The following is the Federal census of Wis- 
consin for the years 1860 and 1870: 
—— Ee 


COUNTIES. 


Si 
Sse acaitaseGhnnn 13,076 8,068 
DEEN ae Ae eM 3. ae 13 
ANGUN A Seditunccinc ess saan 53,096 43,922 
Dod gecss- 4-5 ges, ee eee 47,0389 42.818 
OOM SARS ole n'a ceisiacts a nascar 4,922 2,948 
Douglas. bs i eee 1,122 812 
DUNC ORR oe oe eee 9,489 2,704 
Haw Claing: 3 ....,....-...2 10,770 3,162 
Bond-dn-Dac......ccsns5 oe. 46,272 34,154 
Grantd. (iitc.c oti erate 37,978 31,189 
Grediis ON. Ry ccc. anne 23,611 19,808 
Green Lakes: g. scxsckustoance 13,195 12,663 
OWE Sa oc en co dae Ee J 18,967 
JACERONIVES. 5.0) ) edie 7,696 4,170 
POMOTAOD hy oes Ree. ee 34,042 30,438 
OUNCAB Oc bree ts) we 12,372 13,900 
Kenosha... =sat.teesenan 13,147 8,770 
Kewaunee... 22scefcaee 10,128 5,580 
Jha Oroskas: 5 Sve geek te 28 20,298 12,186 
Lefayetio. eee 22,659 18,134 
ar Pointes Ss oe. eee aie 853, 
Manitowoc: eco ae 83,364 22,416 
Marathon’ ccs. sae ene 5,883 12,892 
Marquette! 1 ee oie 8.056 8,233 
Milwaukee................. 89,941 2,518 
Monroe. 5.23... eee ce. 16,551 8,410 
Ocorto, ©)" eer oF 8,321 e 3,592 
Ontagamie: 7... HE. sean 18,430 9,587 
OBNUKOR  -oy.06 ccna. 15,568 15,682 
Pepin. oa 0, eee 4,661 2,392 
Pierce, oie. c) ne 9,959 4,672 
Bolle SrA the ct een 3,422 1,400 
Orta... 0 e en 10,636 7,507 
Racine} 2", Up weet 26,740 21,360 
RKichland:0".avo.4 fee 15,732 9,732 
FROCK... sins siaaacrstcon eee ae 39,0384 86,690 
St. Croix 2 eee 11,085 5,392 
Sauk. ih... eee 23,860 18,963 
Shawano.....,. o's Bisfasinyale’s 3,166 829 
Sheboygan... <.. eee 31,749 26,835 
Trempeleau |e) see 10,733 2,560 
OMMON sts) ee Janae t peer 18,645 Shine 
‘Wialyyorthy 7.2 5.7)) 5.548 pee 25,971 26,496 
Washington................ 24,320 23,622 
Waukesha........0007007"7 28,282 26,831 
ANPACCA It: ner wieck Meee 15,540 8,851 
Wonshare i. ctscca pene 11,279 8.770 
Winnebago... hoe omens 37,280 23,770 
WASH ae, ari a ante La 8,912 2,425 
Total antec ene 1,055,167 75,881 


The United States census for 1870 shows a 


_ 
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gratifying increase in the agricultural products 
of the State as compared with 1860, while 
there has been a greater increase in manufac- 
turing industry during the same period. The 
amount of wheat produced to each inhabitant 
was 20.1 bushels in 1860, and 24 bushels in 
1870, showing a gain of nearly 62 per cent. 
In 1860 the number of manufactories was 
3,063 ; persons employed therein, 15,414; 
value of products, $27,849,467; while in 1870 
there were 7,136 establishments, with 39,055 
employés, and products valued at $85,624,966, 
showing an increase in establishments of 4,072, 
of employés 23,641, and of products of $57,- 


775,499. Other interesting statistics are as 

follows: 
Public debts, counties, cities, towns .... $8,738,965 
Number of libraries: 7.2, Jsc-.02 scene cee 2,857 
Number of volumes.............. Dy $80,508 
Number of church organizations. 3792 
Number of church edifices....... of i 
Seating capacity of churches............ 455,038 
Value of ¢hurch property............... $4,749,983 
Number of newspapers............0.005 17 
CINCHIALLOM cen atetos scric croc oc ccs sas’ os 281,685 


The following agricultural, manufacturing, 
and social statistics are compiled from the 
United States census for 1870: 


IMPROVED LANDS. 


INUMIbDEP OF BCTESe e2he o ois ots ects woh tic 5,795,538 
Buphels Of Wheatss5s ec cesecesch oats 25,323,647 
PSB NCIS OL OTV CS a etcts erie. cialcleltefotelatelteore bay 1,356,736 
BUSHES! OL COLIN fe Sees > voces es. 14,875,968 
Bustels Of OAS. Hoeidiels «scien case 19,878,794 
*Bushels, of barley. ......../.60s0 1,627,569 
Bounds:or Wool fateh... cohescanccesaare 4,086,638 
Benes OL JOttOGR. . ....k ce ccccaeesce 6,642,845 


Pounds of buiter 
Pounds of cheese .. 


Value of manufactures produced....... 5,624,966 
Total taxes levied in each county...... 4,753,815 
PAUPERS. 

Number supported during the year..... 1,533 
Costiof support.2....5....0.-05 Heehieobes $147,879 


Railroad enterprise has not been inactive in 
Wisconsin during the year. The roads from 
Madison to Portage, and from Eagle to Elk- 
horn, have been completed; work on the Bara- 
boo air-line road from Madison northwesterly 


-has been pushed forward energetically. The 


Green Bay and Lake Pepin is in process of 
construction from Green Bay to New London. 
The West Wisconsin road has 115 miles com- 
pleted, and will undoubtedly be finished to 
the city of Hudson early in the summer of 
1871. The Milwaukee and Northern Railroad 
is open to Cedarburg, and another section will 
be completed in 1871. At the close of the 
year it was intended to commence work im- 
mediately on the Portage, Winnebago, and 
Lake Superior Land Grant Railroad, and also 
on the road from Oshkosh to Ripon, the latter 
of which, it is expected, will be completed 
during 1872. 

The State Board of Immigration have been 
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very active in their efforts to induce immi- 
grants to settle in Wisconsin: 24,000 pamphlets 
have been issued in various languages for dis- 
tribution, and agents have been employed at 
Milwaukee and Chicago to give information 
and assistance to immigrants intending to set- 
tle in the State. 

The following statement shows the number 
arriving in Wisconsin for settlement, from April 
to October 10, 1870, as reported by the Mil- 
waukee and Chicago agents: 


d 12, legl/4 leis 
MONTH. 2 |=2 |2 S/ 8 | 3] 2 | rota 

og” [Pag |e le 
April.s.sceccseee gos| ise} 6] 10| 43| 8| 1,197 
Mags bocach cone 1,966 | 1,709 | 248] 36| 89| 69] 42067 
PUNO rye rtrcerocne 1,746 | 1,831 | 117) 184]....] 15 3,893 
Daly ctheiereeceras 1,703 | 3,034} '%70/211}....] 38 5,021 
AMOUSU SS ae. steers 588} 546] %3/103)....) 10 1,270 
September....... 9 712] 67| 16) 4] 31 922 
October 10, 1870. 15 156 | 48 Wile 232 
6,868 | 8,170 | 699 |} 560} 99/136! 16,532 


WURTEMBERG, a kingdom in South Ger- 
many. King, Charles I., born March 6, 1823; 
succeeded his father, June 25, 1864. Area, 
77,532 square miles; population, according to the 
census of 1867, 1,778,396.* 

The army of Wirtemberg, in 1869, consisted 
of 34,953 men, of which 14,153 were in active 
service, 

The session of the Wiirtemberg Diet was 
opened on October 21st. A further credit of 
8,700,000 florins was demanded by the Gov- 
ernment to cover the extraordinary expenses 
of the war, and was granted, after a short de- 
bate, almost without a dissenting vote. Minis- 
ter Scheurlin then spoke on the question of 
German unity, and remarked that, as the elec- 
tions for the present Diet had taken place at a 
time when that important question had been in 
an entirely different phase of its development, 
the Government had thought it advisable to 
order elections for a new Diet, to which the 
treaty agreed upon with the North-German 
Confederation would be submitted for approval. 
This declaration being given, the minister read 
a royal decree ordering the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The elections took place in December, and 
their result was, as had been anticipated, de- 
cidedly in favor of union. On the 19th, the 
new Diet was opened by the King. The treaty 
with the North-German Confederation was 
immediately referred to a committee, and, on 
December 238d, the Lower Chamber voted in 
favor of the treaty by 74 yeas against 14 nays. 
A few days after, the Upper Chamber likewise 
approved of the treaty by a vote of 26 against 3. 

* For ecclesiastical statistics, population of the larger 


cities, and finances, see AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPAIDIA 
for 1868, 
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concerning the same, 16; message of Governor Lind- 
say to the House, 17; message of Governor Smith to 
the Senate, 17; State debt, 17; bonds issued to rail- 
roads, 1%; charitable institutions, 17; Federal cen- 
sus, 18, : 

Alsace and Lorraine.—History of, 18; general government, 
19; religious sects, 19; population of cities, 19; area 
and population, 20. 

AMADEUS, PRiNcE, DuKE oF AosTA.—Elected King of 
Spain, 279, 415. 

America.—Area and pcpulation of divisions, 20; annexa- 
tion of San Domingo, 21; civil wars, 21; peace con- 
ference between Spain and the South American re- 
publics, 21. 

Anprrson, Dr. ArpxanpER.—Birth, death, 21; early 
training, 21; engravings, 21. 

Anglican Churches.—Statistical summary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States for 1869-70, 
22; table of clergymen, parishes, Sunday-schools, 
missionary work, etc., 22; Church of England, 22; of 
Treland, 23; of Scotland, 23; in the colonies and de, 
pendencies, 23; missionary and retired bishops, 23; 
division of the Dioceses of Illinois and Pennsylvania, 


23; resolution concerning the preaching of doctrines - 


not indorsed by the Church, 23; thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of Board of Missions, 23; Low Church anni- 
versaries, 23; increage of number of English bishops, 
94; lay delegation in England, 24; measures for the 
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revision of the Bible, 24; relations between the An- 
glican and the Greek communions, 24; Free Church 
of England, 25; disestablished Church of Ireland, 25; 
Scotch Episcopal Church income, 25; question of dis- 
establishment in India, 25; the Church in South Af- 
rica, 26; in Sandwich Islands, 26. ' 

Argentine Confederation.—President of, 26; area and pop- 
ulation, 26; budget, 27; debt, 27; army, 27; navy, 27; 
exports and imports, 27; value of exports, 27; agri- 
cultural colonies, 27; rebellion in Entre Rios, 27; 
Lopez Jordan appointed Governor, 28; capture of 
Encarnacion by Jordan, 28; defeat of Jordan, 28; new 
tariff law, 28; reception of Admiral Petz, the Austrian 
minister, 28; foreign immigration, 28, 

Arkansas.—State lands, 29; homestead law, 29; immigra- 
tion, 29; statement of finances, 29; school fund, 30 ; 
State debt, 30; school statistics, 80; charitable and 
penal institutions, 30; State aid to railroads, 31; rail- 
road projects, 31; congressional campaign, 381; Dem- 
ocratic resolutions, 31; Republican resolutions, 31; 
registration, 32; election results, 82; Federal census 
by counties, 32. 

Army of the United States.—Officers, 33; mustering out 
of officers unfit for duty, 33; strength of the army, 33; 
recruiting, 83; reorganization of departments, 33; 
West Point cadets, 33; appropriations, 84; debts due 
from railways, 84; sales of arms and ordnance, 34; 
pale of arsenals, 34; surveys for internal improve- 
ments, 34; Indian outrages, 34; report of General 
Sheridan, 34; letter of Sheridan to Sherman concern- 
ing public criticism of the Indian war, 35; reply of 
Sherman, 35; visit of Indian chiefs to Washington, 35; 
Indian commissioners, 35; national asylum for dis- 
abled soldiers, 85; number of soldiers from different 
States, 36; condition of soldiers, 36; statistics, 36; 
employment of soldiers, 36; workshops, 36; farms, 36; 
libraries, 36. 

Asumun, Grorer.—Birth, 36; death, 36; career, 37; char- 
acter, 37. 

Asia.—Relations of Russia, 87; outrages against foreign 
residents in China, 37; Japan, 37; revolt of Toorkistan, 
37; area and population of states and divisions, 38. 

Astronomical Phenomena and Progress.—Temperature 
and physical condition of the sun, 88; sun-spots and 
magnetic storms, 39; terrestrial temperature and solar 
spots, 89; relations between the sun’s altitude and 
the chemical intensity of total daylight, 39; table of 
results of observations according to the sun’s altitude, 
40; spectrum, 40; the Kew heliograph, 40; a solar 
phenomenon accounted for, 41; photograph of a solar 
prominence, 41; solar prominences easily seen, 41; 
pinkish color of the sun, 42; utilizing the sun’s heat 
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for motive power, 42; a solar engine, 42; heat from 
the moon, 43; apparent changes in the moon, 44; 
mean motion of the moon, 44; lunar eclipse of July 
12th, 45; the coming transit of Venus, 45; Mr. New- 
comb’s paper thereon, 45; proposal of Dr. Neumayer 
to the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 46; a new comet, 
47; spectra of Uranus and Neptune, 47; asteroids, 47; 
the period of Algol, 47; the star Eta Argus, 47; star- 
drift of the central sun, 48; heating power of the stars, 
48; new theory of the milky-way, 49; distribution of 
stars, 49; apparent size of cclestial objects, 49; the 
Cordova Observatory, 50. 

AUCKLAND, Ropert Joun EpEN, D. D.—Birth, 51; death, 
51; career, 51; character, 51. 

Aurora Borealis.—Display of October 24th, 51; account 
of the appearance in England, 51; another account, 52. 

Australasia.—Area and population, 52; conference at Mel- 
bourne, 52; inundations in New South Wales and 
Queensland, 53; intercolonial exhibition at Sydney, 
53; emigration to colonies, 53; official statistics of 
Victoria for 1869, 53. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.—Emperor, 53; area of the 
Austrian Empire, 53; population of provinces, 53; 
numerical strength of different nationalities, 54; eccle- 
siastical statistics, 54; expenditures and receipts, 54; 
budget of 1868 for the cis-Leithan provinces, 54; army, 
54; military service, 54; navy, 54; imports, 54; mer- 
chant navy, 54; amount of mail, 54; ministerial crisis 
in the cis-Leithan ministry, 54, 55; reconstruction of 
the ministry, 55; new ministry, 55; dissolution of the 
National Reichsrath, 55; opening of Austrian Reichs- 
rath, 55; Emperor’s address, 56; spread of socialistic 
views, 56; prosecution of the leaders for high-treason, 
56; total repeal of the Concordat of 1855, 56; conyen- 
tion of German teachers in Vienna, 56; position of 
Austria on the Franco-Prussian War, 56; excitement 
in Vienna occasioned by the demand of Russia for 
the abolition of the Treaty of Paris, 56. 
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Bacon, EZEKIEL, LL.D.—Birth, 56; death, 56; career, 57. 

Baden.—Government, 57; area, 57; population, 57; proy- 
inces, 57; debt, 57; receipts and expenditures, 57; 
dict, 57; abolition of death-penalty, 57; with Prussia 
in French War, 57; enters North-German Confedera- 
tion, 57. 

Batpwiy, Rev. THERON, D. D.—Birth, 57; death, 57; ca- 
reer, 57; active in behalf of education in the West, 57. 

BALFE, MICHAEL Wur11amM.—Birth, 57; death, 57; pre- 
cocity, 57; resides in Italy, 57; in London, 57; musical 
compositions, 57. 

Baliie Question.—Provinces, 58; German influence, 58; 
Russian policy, 58; original inhabitants, 58; history, 
58; governed by Order of Teutonic Knights, 58; Rus- 
fification, 58; Greek Church sought to be introduced, 
59; attempt to supplant native with Russian language, 
59; sympathy of Germany, 59; population, 59; works 
on, 60. 

Banks, NATHANIEL P.—Representative from Massachu- 
setts, 117; reports a resolution on Cuba, 197; re- 
marks, 198, 

Banks of the United States.—Number of national] banks, 
60; liabilities, 60; resources, 60; capital, 60; circnula- 
tion, 60; State banks, 60; private banking capital, 
60; savings-banks deposits, 60: number of savings- 
banks in New York, 60; deposits in same, 61; growth 
of savings-banks interest in New York, 61; national 
banks of leading cities of the United States, 61. 


Baptists.—Statistics of regular Baptists, 61; Publication 
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Society, 61; Bible Society, 62; Home Mission Society, 
62; Free Mission Society, 62; National Theological 
Institute and University, 62; communion question, 
62; National Sunday-school Convention, 62; Sunday- 
school statistics, 62; publications, 62; institutions of 
learning, 63; mission in Mexico, 63; in Europe, 62; 
organization of churches in Spain, 63; statistics of 
Free-will Baptists, 63; Old School Baptists, 63; Six- 
principle Baptists, 63; Seventh-day Baptists, 63, 

Barnes, Rey. AzzeRt, D. D.—Birth, 64; death, 64; par- 
entage, 64; success as preacher, 64; adheres to New 
School Presbyterians, 64; author of “‘Notes on New 
Testament,” 64; other works, 64. 

BARTLEY, Morpecar.—Birth, 64; death, 64; career, 64, 

Bavaria.—Government, 64, 65; provinces, 65; popula- 
tion, 65; religious statistics, 65; finances, 65; elec- 
tion, 65; meeting of Diet, 65; position of King as to 
German unity, 65; ministerial crisis, 65; position of 
Government on doctrine of papal infallibility, 65; joins 
Prussia in war with France, 65; enters German Con- 
federation, 65; letter of King to King of Saxony in- 
viting King William to assume title of Emperor, 65. 

Bayarp, THomas F.—Senator from Delaware, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 121; reasons for voting against Vir- 
ginia bill, 159. 

Brcx, James B.—Representative from Kentucky, 117; on 
the bill to admit Georgia, 184; offers an amendment — 
to the Mississippi bill, 161; offers a substitute to the 
Texas bill, 167. 

Belgium.—Royal family, 66; ministry, 66; area, 66; pop- 
ulation, 66; provinces, 66; nationalities, 66; debt, 66; 
budget, 67; army, 67; exports and imports, 67; ship- 
ping, 67; merchant navy, 67; railroads, 67; post-of- 
fices, 67; telegraphs, 67; meeting of Legislature, 67; 
church property question, 67; legislative election, 
67; speech of King on neutrality in Franco-German 
War, 67. 

Berri, Marre Carotrye FERDINANDE DE Bovurgon, 
DucHEssE DE.—Birth, 68; death, 68; attempts a reyo- 
lution in France, 68, 

BrneHam, JonN A.—Representative from Ohio, 117; re- 
ports a bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 169, 

BisMaRcK, Count yon.—Note to European powers on 
neutrality of Luxemburg, 461; reply to English Cabi- 


net concerning same, 462. (See German-French War.) 


Buawe, JaAmus G.—Speaker of the House, 117. 

Blossom Rock, The.—At entrance of San Francisco har- 
bor, 69; blasting of, 69. \ 

Bolivia.—Government, 69; area, 69; departments, 69; 
population, 69; army, 69; revenue, 69; commerce, 
69; mineral productions, 69; railroads, 69; amnesty 
to political offenders, 70; highways, 70; mint, 70; 
banks, 70; revolt of Morales, 70; discovery of silver- 
mine, 70. ; 

Bonaxp, Louis Jacques Maurice DE.—Birth, 70; death, 
70; Catholic prelate, 70; career, 70. 

BonaParte, JEROME NApronEon (PATTERSON).—Birth, 
70; death, 70; graduate of Harvard, %0. 

Bovurgon, Enrique Mani FERDINAND.—Birth, 71; killed 
in duel, 71; cousin of Queen of Spain, 71. 

Brazil.—Royal family, 71; ministry, 71; area, 71; popu- 
lation, 71; provinces, 71; population of Rio, %2; slaves, 
72; census bill, 72; agrieultural colonies, 72; finances, 
42; speech of Emperor at opening of Parliament, RQ: 
position of conservatives on slavery question, 72; 
ministerial crisis on slavery question, 73; action’ of 
ministry, 73; new ministry, %3; war with Paraguay, 
73; progress of emancipation, 73; spread of cretinism 
and goitre, 73; “causes of tardy development of re- 
sources, 74, 
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Bremen.—Area, 4; population, 74; revenue, 74; expendi- 
ture, 74; debt, 74; shipping, 74; merchant navy, 74; 
emigration, 74. 

Broeiiz, Acuiim Cnanies SfaNcr Victor, Duc pr. 
—-Birth, 74; death, 74; education, %4; political career, 
75; supports Louis Philippe, 75; opposes Revolution 
of 1848, 75; writings, 75. 

Brunswick.—Member of North-German Confederation, 
%5; Duke, %5. (See Germany.) 

Buxiincaur, Anson, LL. D.—Birth, 75; death, 75; min- 
ister from United States to China, %5; minister from 
China to Western powers, %5; early career, 75; mem- 
ber of Congress, 5; difficulty with Preston Brooks, "6; 
accepts ambassadorship from China, %6; doubts as to 
public opinion in America, %6; career of embassy, %6. 

Burier, BensyaAmiy F.—Representative from Massachu- 
setts, 117%; reports amended bill to admit Georgia, 
17%; reports a bill for the admission of Mississippi, 
160; reports a bill to admit Texas, 167. 
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California. Federal census, 77; movement of population 
in mining districts, 77; in agricultural districts, 77; 
population of San Francisco, %7; Chinese immigra- 
tion, 77; public lands, 77; grants to railroads, 78; sta- 
tistics of products, 78; grapes, 78; mining statistics. 
%8; value of industrial products, 78; movement of 
shipping at San Francisco, 78; imports and exports, 
48; railroads, 78; Legislature, 79; message of Goy- 
ernor on fifteenth amendment, 79; action of Legisla- 
ture on, 79; political affairs, 79; use of hydraulic pipe 
in mining, 388; blasting of Blossom Bock in San 
Francisco harbor, 69. 

CARPENTER, MartnHew H.—Senator from Wisconsin, 117; 
on the Georgia bill, 120; on the bill to admit Georgia, 
142; on the Virginia resolution, 154, 155; on the en- 
forcement bill, i174; offers amendment to the enforce- 
ment bill, 183; on naturalizing Chinese, 192. 

CAssERLY, Eveenre.—Senator from California, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 123; reasons for voting against the 
Virginia bill, 159. 

Central America.—States, 79; area and population, 79.— 
Costa Rica—President, 79; revenue, 79.—Guatemala, 
"9; San Salvador, 80.—Nicaragua, 80.—Honduras, 80; 
finances, 80; exports, 80; interoceanic railroad, 80; 
revolutions, 80; earthquakesy 80; circumstances of 
reyolution in Costa Rica, 81; friendly relations 
suspended by Costa Rica with Guatemala, 81; Constit- 
uent Assembly in Costa Rica, 81. 

CHAMPLIN, STEPHEN.—Commodore in United States Navy, 
81; birth, 81; death, 81; early career, 81; in War of 
1812, 81; prominent actor in battle of Lake Erie, 82; 
subsequent career, 82. 

Cuasz, Right Rey. Caniron, D. D.—Birth, 82; death, 82; 
graduates at Dartmouth, 83; career, 83. 

Cuasez, Chief-Justice.—Letter in answer to an invitation 
of colored people, 726; decision on legal tenders, 728; 
on an investment in Confederate bonds, 730. 

Cuavvener, Witi1am, LL. D.—Birth, 83; death, 83; emi- 
nent mathematician, 83. 

Chemical Examination of American Grapes and Wines.— 
Analysis of Prof. C. M. Wetherill, 83; table of results, 
84; analysis of foreign varieties, 84. 

Chemistry.—Atomic theory, Sir William Thompson on, 
84; defends Caudry’s proposition, 84; cites Kinetic 
theory of gases, 86; refers to experiments of De la 
Tour, Faraday, and others, 86; address of Prof. H. 
E. Roscoe before British Association, 86; hydroge- 
nium amalgam, 87; constitution of ammonium amal- 
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gam, 87; researches on vanadium, 88; no such ele- 
ment as jargonium, 88; ozone, 89; chemical action of 
sunlight, 89; artificial gems, 90; mineral crystalliza- 
tion by cold, 90; chlorine as a refining agent, 90; an- 
hydrous fluoride of silver, 91; artificial alizarine, 91; ° 
paper on, by J. W. Young, 91; use of, as dye-stuff, 92; 
new explosive powders, 92; “safety explosive com- 
pound” of Percy A. Blake, 92; varieties patented by 
Nobel, 92; invention of the Nora-Gyttorp mills in 
Sweden, 93; chemical changes of hides into leather, 
93; preparation of anthracen, 93; improved method 
of making lead-paints, 94; manufacture of sulphide 
of carbon, 94; gas-furnace for chemical operations, 
95; composition of iron-rust, 95; presence of carbonic 
acid in atmosphere, 95; cause of, 95; analysis of ooze 
or chalk-mud, 95; new volatile and saccharine sub- 
stance, 96; soluble glass, 96; analysis of soot, 96; ex- 
portation of, to West Indies, 96; uses of glycerine, 
97; utilization of sewage, 97; relative purity of air, 
97; poisonous cosmetics, 98; adulterated aniline dyes, 
98; test as to the adulteration of milk, 98. 

CHICHESTER, Rt. Rey. Asauurst TURNER GILBERT, D. D., 
Bishop of.—Birth, 99; death, 99; career, 99. 

Chilt.—President, 99; revenue, 99; expenditures, 99; 
Anglo-Chilian loan, 99; debt, 99; army, 99; navy, 99; 
provinces, 99; population, 99; area, 99; railroads, 100, 
227; railroad over Plaudron Pass, 100; Prof. Rosetti’s 
report of survey, 100; passes over the Andes, 100; 
Congress elections, 100; Araucanian troubles, 101; 
decision of President in case between Argentine and 
British Governments, 101; guano, 101; agriculture, 
101. 

China.—Government, 101; Emperor’s titles and genealogy, 
101; regency, 101; population, 101; Mantchooria, 101; 
Corea and Foochoo, 101; province of Ili, 102; Monge- 
lia, 102; suppression of the Taepings, 102; cultivation 
and use of opium, 102; loss of Toorkistan, 102; rev- 
enue and duties, 102; commercial statistics, 102; ex- 
ports and imports, 103; specie, 103; arrivals and 
clearances in Chinese ports, 103; outrages on mis- 
sionaries at Hang-kow, 103; proclamation of Wang, 
103; Tien-tsin massacre, 103, 225; attack on Sisters of 
Charity, 104; murder of French consul, 104; flight of 
foreigners to American steamship Manchu, 105; im- 
perial decree after massacre, 105; letters of Protestant 
missionaries to French consul at Shanghai, 105; note 
of Chinese embassy to French foreign minister, 105; 
demands of French Government, 106; Burlingame’s 
mission, 106; Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan, 106; 
do. in Soongaria, 106; success of rebels, 106; Rus- 
sians called in, 106; war favorable to Government in 
1870, 107; relations of China with United States, 224. 

CLARENDON, Rt. Hon. Groner WILLIAM FREDERICK VIL- 
tiers, fourth Earl of.—Birth, 107; death, 107; at Ox- 
ford, 107; early diplomatic career, 10%; minister to 
Spain, 107; in House of Lords, 108; Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 108; Foreign Secretary, 108; attitude tow- 
ard United States, 108. 

CuarK, Sir Jamzs, Bart., M. D.—Birth, 108; death, 108; 
career, 108. 

Corsusn, ZERAH.—Birth, 108; engineer, 108; editor of 
scientific journals, 108; suicide, 109. 

Coxzs, Captain CowrEr Purers, R. N.—Birth, 109; death, 
109; naval career, 109; inventor of ship’s armor, 109; 
loss of the Captain, 109. 

Cotrax, ScuuyLeR.—President of the Senate, 117; speech 
when serenaded, 725. 

Colombia, United States of.—Government, 109; States, 
109; area, 109; population, 109; revenue, 109; expen- 
ditures, 109; debt, 109; army, 109; commerce, 109; 
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railroad, 109; presidential election, 110; message on 
education, 110; Panama, 110; telegraphs, 110; inde- 
pendence of Spanish Antilles, 110; Darien Canal 
treaty, 110; United States exploring expedition, 110; 
Atrato route, 111; Medill’s plan for surface canal, 
111. 


- Cotver, Rey. NATHANIEL, D. D.—Birth, 111; death, 111; 


in War of 1812, 11]; temperance and antislavery adyo- 
cate, 112; founder of Tremont Temple, Boston, 112; 
establishes ‘‘ Colver Institute” at Richmond, 112, 


Commerce of United States.—Trade with Canada, 112; 


imports, 112; reéxports, 112; exports, 112; foreign 
exports at New York, 112; goods entered for con- 
sumption, 113; for warehousing, 113; free, 118; specie, 
113; withdrawals from warehouse, 118; customs at 
New York, 113; classes of merchandise arrived, 114; 
exports from New York, 114; comparative commerce 
of New York, 114; tonnage of United States, 114; 
ship-building, 115; entrances and clearances from 
United States for British North America, 115. 


Congregationalists.—Convention in New York, 115; Pil- 


grim Memorial Convention at Chicago, 115; American 
Board of Foreign Missions, 115; Hawaiian churches, 
115; missionary funds contributed by native Christians, 
115; statistics of missions, 116; American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 116; Congregationalism in Great 
Britain, 116; France, 116; Switzerland, 116; member- 
ship, 116. 


. Congress, United States.—Second session of the Forty- 


first convenes, 117. In the Senate a bill to define and 
regulate the jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme 
Court, 117; a bill to repeal appellate jurisdiction in 
habeas corpus cases presented, 118; do. to remove all 
political disabilities, 118; resolution to annul all po- 
litical disabilities, 118; do. relative to a denial of the 
protection of the law, 118; do. on a paper currency, 
118; do. on repudiation, 118; do. on a tariff, 118. 

In the Senate, a bill to perfect reconstruction in 
Georgia, 119; araendment offered, 120; wholly un- 
necessary, 120; ratification made under duress, 120; 
the rebel States should be made to feel the power of 
this nation, 120; a direct impeachment of the whole 
reconstruction policy, 120; this is not a question 
which concerns simply the State of Georgia, 121; 
what is the effect of coercing Georgia to adopt the 
amendment? 121; we want an evidence of their 
change of purpose since secession, 121. There area 
doctrine and a principle within the present measure 
which may be returned like a poisoned chalice, 122; 
proceedings in Georgia, 122; the coercion imposed 
on Georgia by the proposed amendment, 123; who is 
to determine when an amendment to the Constitution 
is ratified? 123; the question as to what is the Con- 
stitution belongs to the political department of the 
Government, 123; there is no Coercion about it, 124; 
no excuse or apology for the action of Georgia, 124; 
eminently desirable to obtain the free adoption by 
that people of the fifteenth amendment, 125; the rati- 
fication by three-fourths absolutely null and void, 125; 
let us test it, 125; important that the fifteenth amend- 
ment should be ratified, 125; important that we should 
require Georgia to ratify this amendment, 126; an ex- 
planation, 126; without this requirement Georgia will 
not ratify, 126; what power is legitimate to organize 
a government for Georgia, 127; shall Congress divest 
the people of Georgia of this power? 127; if the State 
will come under the radical banner, all will be right, 
12%; attempt to justify these proceedings, 128; the 
provisions of the bill, 128; it is not Georgia alone 
that is interested, 129; what a spectacle to present to 
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the world! 129; vote on the amendment, 129; agreed 
to, 130; Georgia did all that your acts under the 
fourteenth amendment required, and now it is pro- 
posed to take her in hand again, 180; two reasons 
given, 130; proceedings of her Legislature, 130; no 
members disqualified, 131; can you reinstate the ne- 
groes? 131; bill passed, 131. 

In the House, the bill from the Senate passed after 
a brief debate, 131; vote, 131, 

In the House, the bill to admit the State of Georgia 
to representation in Congress considered, 182; the 
features of the bill, 132; facts respecting Georgia, 132; 
admission of members to this House, 183; hesitation 
of the Senate, 133; their report, 133; theory upon 
which this bill is urged, 134; object to prolong the 
term of office of the men who now control the State, 
184; its avowal, 134; design to establish a principle 
that will authorize Congress to seize any State, 134; 
the bill passed, 135; the vote, 135. 

In the Senate, the House Dill considered, 135; an 
additional section moved, 135; the Bingham amend- 
ment objected to, 135; its adoption by the House has 
been regarded as a rebel victory, 135; position of the 
Senator from Illinois, 136; position taken by tthe Sen- 
ator from Vermont, 136; when does a State govern- 
ment of a new State go into operation ? 136; the true 
doctrine, 187; shall men take advantage of their own 
wrong ? 187; shall the Bingham amendment, prohibit- 
ing the State government to continue in office, be 
stricken from the bill? 187; progress of reconstruc- 
tion in Georgia, 187, 188; it is claimed that the State 
Legislature may continue its existence for two years, 
139; on what ground ? 139; the act of admission re- 
lates back, 139; estopped from accepting any such 
doctrine, 139; no case in the orld can be clearer, _ 
140; as plain and flagrant an a empt at usurpation in 
Georgia as ever marked the course of any men seek- 
ing power by illegitimate means, 140; the Bingham 
amendment words of despair to loyal men, 140; 
sources of power in Congress, the two constitutional 
amendments, 140; also three other sources, each of 
which is overflowing, 140; necessity of the case, 140; 
guarantee clause, 140; e pluridus unum, 141; this 
guarantee invoked for the protection of Georgia, 141; 
act of March 2, 1867, 141; several courses open to Con- 
gress all equally within its powers, 142; Congress a 
High Court of Equity with Georgia at its bar, 142; 
what is the meaning of all this wild talk about the 
Constitution being construed in the light of modern 
progress? 142; can Congress do any one of these 
things which the provisions of the Constitution say it 
shall not do? 143; we are engaged in the transaction 
of grave and important business, 148; features of the 
bill, 143; can Congress deny to a State, in the form of 
a condition contained in the act of admission, a 
power secured to the State by the Constitution of the 
United States? 144; fundamental principles to be 
borne in mind in every constitutional discussion, 144; 
can they point out the provision which confers the 
power in this case? 144; views of Senators, 144; 
amendment offered, 145; lost, 145; another offered, 
145; substitute proposed, 145; adopted, 145; other 
amendments moved and adopted or rejected, 146; 
bill passed, 147. 

In the House, the bill reported with amendments 
of the Senate, 147; amendments added and the bill 
passed, 147; Senate refuse to concur, 147; conference, 
148. 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to admit Virginia 
to representation in Congress, 148; she has complied 


in all respects with the reconstruction acts, 148; were 
the members of the Legislature required to take the 
test oath? 149; amendment moved, 149; remands the 
State to its preyious condition on a certain contin- 
gency, 149; manifestly improper, 149; no authority 
under the Constitution for unequal States, 149; we 
have a right to protect ourselves against a recission 
of the fifteenth amendment by Virginia, 150; thus to 
remand her would nullify her ratification, 150; we 
have a right to protect a State government after hav- 
ing reconstructed it, 150; the power claimed by some 
States to retract their ratification, 150; the amend- 
ment confesses the power of a State to retract, 151; 
the proposed amendment of the Constitution utterly 
void, 151; when an amendment is proposed every 


State in the Union must be represented in the two © 


Houses of Congress, 151; two-thirds of both Houses 
are required to propose amendments, 151; Congress 
will haye for evermore the power to protect recon- 
struction, 152; amendment rejected, 152; another 
amendment moved, 152; amendment to the amend- 
ment offered, 152; modified and agreed to, 153; an- 
other amendment moved, 153; rejected, 153; another 
amendment moved, 153; rejected, 153; another amend- 
ment offered, 153; a few questions asked, 154; what 
theory is entertained by these Senators, 154; is a State 


constitution void hecause it conflicts with an act of ’ 


Congress? 155; if that act is a compact between Cou- 
gress and a State? 155; there can be no compact be- 
tween Congress and a State, 155; resolution laid aside 
and House bill considered, 155. 

In the House, a bill for the admission of Virginia 
reported, 155; the bill, 155; a compromise measure, 
156; is the State entitled to be represented in Con- 
gress? 156; some think we should be in no hurry to 
admit her, 156; amendment moved and agreed to, 157; 
a substitute offered and adopted, 157; bill passed, 157. 

In the Senate, the House bill considered, 158; 
amendment offered, 158; other amendments offered 
and agreed to, 158; Senators decline te vote, on the 
passage of the bill, in tts favor, 159; bill passed, 160. 

In the House, the amendments of the Senate to the 
pill for the admission of Virginia concurred in, 160. 

In the House, a bill reported for the admission of 
Mississippi, 160; the bill, 160; similar to the Virginia 
bill, 161; amendment offered and lost, 161; bill passed, 
161. 

In the Senate, the House bill for the admission of 
Mississippi to representation in Congress considered, 
162; condition of Mississippi, 162; voles on the 
clauses submitted to the Constitution, 162; committee 
recommend all conditions to be stricken out of the 
bill, 163; we have power to put in conditions, 163; 
these States are in a peculiar condition, 163; the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, 164; Mississippi entitled 
to representation by virtue of the provisions of the 
Constitution, 164; the argument for State rights pro- 
ceeds on a misapprehension, 165; nothing clearer 
than that the equal rights of all must be placed under 
the safeguard of one uniform law, 165; two great title- 
deeds of the republic, 165; all these powers essential- 
ly national, 165; it is for Congress to determine in its 
discretion how republican government shall be main- 
tained, 165; human rights, in this land, do not depend 
on the Congress of the United States, 166; the Federal 
Government is one of limited powers, 166; amend- 
ments rejected and bill passed, 166. 

In the House, a bill considered to admit the State of 
Texas to representation in Congress, 167; amend- 
ment offered, 167; rejected, 167; bill passed, 167. 
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In the Senate, the House bill amended and passed, 
168; House concurs, 168. 

Message of the President relative to the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment, 168; communication of 
the Secretary of State declaring the vote, 169. 

In the House, a bill reported to enforce the fifteenth 
amendment, 169; the bill, 169, 170; bill passed, 170. 

In the Senate, the bill from the House considered, 
171; explanation of the bill, 171; a bill reported by 
the Judiciary Committee, 171; its features, 171; moved 
to strike out all of House bill after enacting clause 
and insert Senate bill, 172; the bill, 173, 174; the dis- 
tinction in doctrine and philosophy between the two 
bills, 175; the idea of the bill, that the enforcement of 
the rights of persons to be in the United States 
courts, 175; how are troops to act to enforce the pro- 
visions of the bill? 176; the President may surround 
the polls with troops, 176; what are the troops then 
to do? 1%6; if this can be done in a free country, let 
us talk no more about the one-man power, 176; the 
speech better suited for twenty years ago, 177; times 
have changed if the fugitive-slave law of 1850 is made 
the model of legislation, 177; what is the language of 
the constitutional amendment? 177; what is its ef- 
fect ? 177; why not enforce by laws other prohibitions 
of the Constitution? 178; what is proposed to be 
done? 178; has not Congress the power to prescribe 


’ the mode and manner of electing members of Con- 


gress? 178; is this bill limited to members of Con- 
gress? 179; it reaches all officers from the highest to 
the lowest, 179; we should endeavor to guard against 
the wholesale frauds in the election of President, 179; 
amendment offered, 179; the amendment, 180; never 
such a proposition made before in Congress, 180; at 
midnight you are asked to adopt it, 180; as important 
as any thing in the Dill, 181; amendment to the 
amendment rejected, 181; reoffered in part, 181; 
agreed to, 181; other amendments offered and agreed 
to, 182, 183; bill passed, 183. 

In the House, a disagreement with the amendments 
of the Senate, and committees of conference appoint- 
ed, 183; report, 183; agreed to, 183. ; 

In the House, a bill introduced to establish a uni- 
form system of naturalization, 184; features of the 
pill, 184; motion to reject the bill Jost, 185; bill 
passed, 185. 

In the Senate, a substitute to the naturalization bill 
reported, 186; amendments offered, 186; this amend- 
ment involves the whole Chinese problem, 186; other 
amendments offered and rejected, 186; substitute re- 
jected, 187; amendments offered to House bill, 187; 
moved to strike out the word “‘ white,’’ 187; agreed 
to, 188; amendment relative to Chinese offered, 188; 
what is their condition, 188; the Senate do not com- 
prehend this question, 188; you have no means of ad- 
ministering oaths to Chinamen, 188; the proposition 
to strike out the word white is nothing more nor less 
than to admit Chinese, 188; it embraces the whole 
pagan races of the world, 189; if the Chinese come 
here at all, I do not want them here as slaves, 189; 
the fate of the proposition to strike out the word 
‘¢ white,’? 189; its history, 189, 190; foolish interpre- 
tation of the Declaration of Independence, 190; it has 
nothing to do with the question, 191; Congress has 
plenary power over this subject, 191; exaggeration 
of immigration, 191; what is the American princi- 
ple that should guide us here? 192; shall Chinamen 
be citizens ? 192; by the American maxim the 
Chinaman is entitled to a vote, 193; may Indians 
be naturalized? 198; moved to reconsider the yote 
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on the word ‘‘ white,” 198; what is the objection 
to Chinese? 194; the simple question is a practical 
one, how shall we serve our country ? 195; motion to 
reconsider agreed to, 195; has a Chinaman a natural 
and moral right to become a citizen of the United 
States? 195; he has not, 195; we may refuse it with- 
out violating any right, 195; amendment rejected, 
196; other amendments, 196; bill passed, 197; amend- 
ments concurred in by the House, 197. 

In the House, a joint resolution on Cuba reported, 
197; the resolution, 197; a substitute, 197; amend- 
ment, 198; object of the resolution, 198; what is the 
duty of the United States ? 198, 199; declarations of 
Great Britain and Spain, 200; state of the question, 
201; views of the minority, 202; is the acquisition 
desired, 203; amendments offered, 204; substitute 
adopted, 204; act appointing legal holidays in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 204; other proceedings, 205. 

ConkiInG, Roscoz.—Senator from New York, 117; on 
the resolution to admit Virginia, 151; on the natural- 
ization bill, 194. 

Connecticut.—Finances, 205; value of property, 205; rev- 
enue, 205; claims, 205; banks, 205; railroads, 205, 
212; statistics, 206; recommendations in Governor's 
message, 207; schools, 207; charitable institutions, 
207; State reform schools, 208; State-prison, 208; 
jails, 209; militia, 209; resolutions of Republican 
State Convention, 210; Democratic resolutions, 210; 
election returns, 211; proposed amendments to Con- 
stitution, 211, 212; Legislature, 211; State capital, 
212; pisciculture, 212; female suffrage, 218; United 
States census, 213, 

Cony, SAmuEL.—Birth, 213; career, 213; Governor of 
Maine, 213; death, 218. 

Corrosion of Ship Plates.—Experiments near St. Etienne, 
France, 213; Henderson’s alloy, 213; galvyanometer, 
213; relative corrosion of different materials, 214; 
soft steel plates, 214, 

Costa Rica.—(See Central America.) 

Cox, SAmurt S.—Representative from New York, 117; 
offers a resolution, 118, 

Cuba.—(See Spain.)—Action of United States of Colombia 
concerning, 110; treatment of United States citizens, 
214; emancipation, 242, 

Courtine, Franots BrockHoist.—Jurist and politician, 
214; birth, 214; career, 214; death, 214. 
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DanuGReN, Jonn A.—Rear-Admiral United States Navy, 
214; birth, 214; death, 214; first cruise, 214; invents 
Dahlgren gun, 214; midshipman, 214; commander, 
215; captafh, 215; at Charleston during war, 215; in- 
vents rifled cannon and boat-howitzer, 215; charac- 
ter, 215. 

Daun, Very Rey. Tuomas, M. A.—Birth, 215; death, 215; 
English clergyman, 215; poems, 215; works, 216; 
character as a preacher, 216, 

Darien Canal.—T reaty concerning, 110; Atrato route, 
111, 826; Medill’s plan for surface canal, 111, 

Dayis, Garrurr.—Senator from Kentucky, 117; on the 
Georgia bill, 127; on the resolution to admit Virginia, 
151; offers amendment to enforcement bill, 182, 

Davis, Noan.—Representative from New York, 117; re- 
ports a naturalization bill, 184. 

Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
117; reports amendment to Georgia bill, 147, 

Delaware.—United States census, 216; Wilmington, 216; 
agricultural Statistics, 216; debt, 216; revenue, 216; 
judicial decision as to constitutionality of State tax 
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on railroad stock, 216; railroads, 216; public schools, 
217; normal school, 217; colored schools, 217; resolu- 
tions of colored citizens, 21%; political canvass, 217; 
white man’s party, 21%; Republican resolutions, 218; 
Democratic Convention, 218; resolutions of indepen- 
dent Democrats, 218; election returns, 218; election 
disturbances, 219; Governor’s message, 219, 

Denmark.—Royal family, 219; cabinet, 219; area, 219; 
population, 219; finances, 219; army, 219; navy, 219; 
imports, 219; emigration, 219; meeting of Diet, 220; 
speech of King, 220; politics, 220. 

Dickens, CHARLEs,—Birth, 221; death, 221; parentage, 
221; early career, 221; Pickwick Papers, 221; visits 
to America, 222; works, 223; asa reader, 223; private 
life, 224; ability as a writer, 224, 

Dickey, Oxtver J. .—Representative from Pennsylvania, 
117; offers amendment to bill to admit Georgia, 147. 

Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations.—China, 
224; Corea, 224; piracy in Chinese waters, 225; Tien- 
tsin riot, 225; France, recognition of the republic, 
226; Great Britain, 227; Alabama claims, 227; fish- 
eries, 228; Northwest boundary, 230; international 
coinage, 231; Japan, treatment of Christians, 231; 
North Germany—protection of Germans in France, 
232; rights of neutrals, 233; rights of legation, 233, 
235; Spanish America, commercial relations with, 
236; Spain, good offices of United States toward, 236; 

. Claims of United States citizens against, 237; execu- 
tion of Speakman and Wyeth, 240; seizure of the 
Lloyd Aspinwall, 240; naturalized citizens of United 
States in Cuba, 241; emancipation in Cuba, 242; Vene- 
zuela, claims against, 242. 

Dominion of Canada.—Trade with United States, 112- 
115; Hudson’s Bay Territory, 243; Manitoba, 243; 
population, 244; legislation, 244; tariff, 244; railroads, 
244; commerce, 245; apportionment of debt between 
Ontario and Quebec, 245; banks, 245; silver coin 
“nuisance,” 245; canals, 246; withdrawal of imperial 
troops, 246; fishery question, 228, 246; death of dis- 
tinguished men, 246. 

Drake, Cuartes D.—Senator from Missouri, 117; intro- 
duces a bill to regulate the powers of the Supreme 
Court, 117; on the Georgia bill, 120; offers an amend- 
ment to the Virginia resolutions, 149, 153, 158. 

Duper, Benzamin Wrnstow M., LL. D.—Surgeon, 246; 
birth, 246; career, 246; death, 246; skill in lithotomy, 
246, 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE Davy, Sen.—Birth, 247; parentage, 
247; death, 247; clerk in employ of Duke of Orleans, 
247; early literary success, 247; extravagance, 247; 
“Three Guardsmen,” 247; ‘Count of Monte Cristo,” 
248; chatean near St. Germain, 248; character, 249, 

DURKEE, CHARLES.—Birth, 249; career, 249; death, 249; 
antislavery advocate, 249. 
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Barthquakes.—Shock felt in Northeastern America, Oc- 
tober 20th, 250; effects in New-York City, 250; ac- 
count by A. OC, Twining, 250; table of differences of 
time, 251; statement by telegraphist at Quebec, 251; 
effects at Albany, 252; effects in Canada, 252; shock 
felt June 6th at Bogota, 252; shocks in France and 
Mexico, 252; in Thibet, Nicaragua, and other places, 
253; lecture by Prof. Forbes at London on earth- 
quakes, 253, 

Lastern Churches.—Visit of Greek Archbishop Lycurgos 
to England, 253; movement for a closer union be- 
tween Anglican and Eastern Churches, 253; letterg 
of Patriarch of Constantinople to Archbishop of Can- 
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— terbury, 254; letters of Greek Synod to Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 254; Bible in Russian Church, 254; 
Bulgarian Church question, 255; controversy between 
Patriarch Gregory and Grand-Vizier, 256. 

Hastern Question.—Danger of another Eastern war in 

' November, 1870, 257; rise of Turkish power in Eu- 
rope, 257; Greek War of Independence, 258; weak- 
ening of Turkey, 258; influence of Russia, 258; Cri- 
mean War, 298; joint treaty of 1856, 259; Cretan re- 
bellion, 259; troubles in the principalities, 259; ex- 
tent of Turkish Empire, 259; population, 259; clauses 
of Treaty of Paris obnoxious to Russia, 260; note of 
Prince Gortschakoff to signatory powers, 260; reply 
of Earl Granville, 260; of Austrian Government, 261; 
of Italian Government, 261; action of Turkey, 262; 
reply of Prince Gortschakoff to Earl Granville, 262; 
European Congress, 263; renewal of, by Russia, 279. 

East River Bridge.—Dimensions of caisson, 263; con- 
struction, 263; cross-section of caisson (figure), 264; 
longitudinal section (figure), 265. 

Heuador.—President, 265; area, 265; population, 265; 
exports, 265, debt, 265; revenue, 265; standing army, 
265; vessels entering the port of Guayaquil, 265; 
minister of United States in, 266. 

Epmunpbs, Guorcre F.—Senator from Vermont, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 125, 126, 146; offers amendment to 
tbe resolution to admit Virginia, 152; offers a pro- 
viso, 158; on the Mississippi Dill, 163; on the en- 
forcement bill, 177. 

Hoypt.—Government, 266; area, 266; population, 266; 
political divisions, 266; condition of population, 266; 
receipts and expenditures, 266; debt, 266; army, 266; 
navy, 266; commerce, 266; telegraphs, 266; Suez 
Canal, 266; financial statement of Canal Company, 
267; administration of justice in cases of foreigners, 
267; meeting of Assembly, 267; visit of Khedive to 
Sultan, 268. 

Electricity.—Cause of molecular motion, 268; new electro- 
dynamic law, 268; duration of electric spark, 268; 
sub-permanent magnetism, 268; depositions of gases 
in metals, 269; electro-metallurgy, 269; experiments 
of Klein, 269; improvements in Walenn’s invention, 
269; magnetic changes of iron, 270; electrolysis of 
nitric acid, 270; electricity and ozone, 270; Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s paper on “A Cause of Error in Elec- 
troscopic Experiments,” 270; electrification of Island 
of St. Pierre Miquelon, 271; electric light in war, 272; 
use in Paris during siege, 272; electro-heating, 272; 
chronoscope, 272; electric buoy, 273; electrical re- 
sistance pyrometer, 273; electro-magnetic anemom- 
eter, 273; a magnetic paradox (repulsion of soft iron 
by a magnet), 274; Nairn’s electrical machine, 274; 
new thermo-electric pile, 274; ingenious electrical ex- 
periments of Prof. Tyndall, 275; new forms of battery, 
2%5; curious effects of lightning, 276. 

Ex1ot, THomas D.—Birth, 276; death, 276; member of 
‘Congress, 276; takes part in organization of Republi- 
can party in Massachusetts, 277; again in Congress, 
277; friend of colored race, 277. 

Engineering in South America.—Railroads in Chili, 277; 
in Pern, 277; across the Andes, 277; value of guano 
crop, 277; steamship lines, 277. 

« Hurope.—Political changes, 277; Franco-Prussian War, 

277; view of the three great races in Europe in 1870 

(map), 278; annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Ger- 


many, 279; annexation of Papal States to kingdom of - 


Italy, 279; renewal of Eastern question by Russia, 279; 

International Congress in London, 279; Prince Ama- 

deus of Italy elected King of Spain, 279; assassination 

of General Prim, 279; area and population, 279; eccle- 
Vou, x.—49 A 
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siastical statistics, 279; increase of population for 
forty years, 280; average yearly increase of popula- 
tion, 280; railroad, postal, and telegraph statistics, 
280; military and naval statistics, 281; distribution 
of races, 281; divisions of Hurope in 1789, 282; in 1812, 
282. 

Evans, Str Grorce pr Lacy, Bart., G. C. B.—British 
general and author, 283; birth, 283; career, 283; death, 
283. 

Ewsank, Tuomas.—Scientist and philosopher, 283; birth, 
283; death, 283; career in England, 283; comes to 
America, 288; work on ‘‘hydraulic and other ma- 
chines for raising water,’’ 283; Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, 284; literary works, 284. 
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Fatoon, Marshal Juan Crisostomo.—President of Ven- 
ezuela, 284; birth, 284; career, 284; death, 284. 

FARNSWORTH, JomN F.—Representative from Illinois, 117; 
on the bill to admit Georgia, 132, 147; reports a bill 
to admit Virginia, 155, 156. 

Farragut, Davin Guascon.—Birth, 284; death, 284; 
parentage, 284; in War of 1812, 284; wounded at Val- 
paraiso, 285; at school, 285; linguistic attainments, 
285; with the Union in the war, 285; appointed to 
command fleet against New Orleans, 285; running of 
the forts at New Orleans, 286; made rear-admiral, 286; 
with Grant at Vicksburg, 286; captures Mobile, 286; 
opinions of foreigners as to, 287; appointed vice- 
admiral, 287; admiral, 287; presentation to, by New- 
York merchants, 287; visits Europe, 287. “= 

Fenton, Revpen E.—Senator from New York, 117; 
moves amendment to naturalization bill, 193. 

Frietp, Ricuarp Stockton, LL. D.— Birth, 287; career, 
287; death, 287. 

Finances of the United States.—Reduction in premium on 
gold, 287; receipts and expenditures of quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1869, 287; for the three quarters 
ending June 30, 1870, 287; for entire year ending June 
380, 1870, 288; for quarter ending September 30, 1870, 
288; reduction of debt, 288; estimates for three quar- 
ters ending June 30, 1871, 288; debt, 288 and 322; 
funding bill, 288; statement of public debt, June 30, 
1870, 289; funding bill, 289; effect of European war 
upon, 290; statement of Secretary or Treasury with 
regard to, 290; modification of system of taxation, 291; 
returns of, 291; internal revenue receipts, etc., 292; 
modification of import duties, 292; shipping, 292; im- 
ports in district of New York, 293; report of congres- 
sional committee on decline in American shipping, 
293; comparative tonnage of United States and British 
vessels engaged in foreign trade of each country, 
294; monthly range of government securities during 
the year, 294; monthly range of stocks at New York, 
295; range of gold during year, 296. 

¥isuH, HamrmtTon.—Letter on adoption of fifteenth amend- 
ment, 169; letter to the Prussian Minister, 727. (See: 
Diplomatic Correspondence.) 

FLAHAULT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARLES Jo-- 
sEPH, Count de.—Birth, 297; career, 297; death, 297. 

Florida. —Immigration, 297; United States census, 2975: 
debt, 297; statement of Governor Reed as to, 297; cir-- 
culating medium, 298; financial bills in Legislature, 
298; internal improvement bills, 298; code of practice, 
299; impeachment of Governor, 299; appointment of” 
Lieutenant-Governor, 299; impeachment of Judge 
Maybee, 300; extra session of Legislature called, 300; 
message of Governor, 300; informality in passage of’ 
bill, 300; recommendations in Governor’s message, 
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801; funding bill passed, 301; vetoed, 301; Republican 
Convention, 801; nominees, 801; resolutions, 301; 
same of Democratic party, 302; canvass of votes, 302; 
results, 303; litigation as to lieutenant-governorship, 
803; finances, 303; charitable institutions, 808; out- 
‘rages, 803; public instruction, 304, 


France.—Provisional government, 304; army, 804; budget 


for support of, 805; area, 305; population, 805; terri- 
torial changes, 805; population of cities, 805; debt, 
305; budget for 1870, 306; commerce for 1868, 807; rail- 
roads and telegraphs, 807; new ministry of January 
8d, 807; statement of policy by Minister Ollivier, 808; 
Emperor’s New-Year’s speech, 308; murder of Victor 
Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 308; sentence of 
Rochefort, 308; proceedings against the prince, 808; 
Emperor’s note to ministry on senatus consultum, 
809; statement of reasons therefor by ministry, 309, 
810; text of senatus consultum, 811; plébiscite, 312; 
Emperor’s proclamation respecting, 312; democratic 
opposition to, 312; result of vote, 812; vote of cities, 
813; Emperor’s speech to Corps Législatif on result 
of plébiscite, 313; ministerial changes, May 15th, 313; 
war with Germany, 313 (see German-French War); 
recognition of republic by United States, 226; with- 
drawal of troops from Rome, 410; position of pro- 
visional government on occupation of Rome by Ital- 
jans, 414, 


Freedmen, Refugees, and Abandoned Land. (The Bureau 


of ),—Establishment of, 813; purposes, 313; constitu- 
tion, 314; bill to continue, 314; provisions of, 314; 
modification of, in J uly, 1868, 814; provision for ter- 
mination of, 315; abandoned lands, 315; transporta- 
tion, 315; claims and bounties, 815; supplies of food, 
816; medical supplies, 316; education, 316; school 
Statistics, 317; financial statistics, 317; opinions of 
foreigners as to Bureau, 317. 
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GARFIELD, JAmns A. — Representative from Ohio, 117; 


offers a resolution, 118, 


Gas-Works.—The Bechton chartered Gas Company’s 


works, 317. 


Geographical Explorations and Discoveries in 18%0.—Effect 


of European war on, 317; in general, 317-319; death 
of geographers, 318; geographical works, 818; arctic 
and antarctic regions, 819; various expeditions, 319; 
voyage of the Germania, 819; loss of the Hansa, 320; 
sufferings of crew, 320; arrival home, 821; ‘* Morrill’s 
Four Voyages ” to the antarctic region and the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, 321; Iceland, 822; North- 
American Continent, 8225 British America, 822; United 
States, 822; discovery of caye in Towa, 822; explora- 
tions west of the Mississippi, 823; Yellowstone 
River expedition in Montana, 823; Yellowstone Lake 
region, 823; Geysers, 824; descent of Colorado River 
by Powell, 824; Mexico, 825; Central America, 825; 
Morelet’s travels in Guatemala, 325; railroad through 
Honduras, 325; interoceanic communication, 825; Nic- 
aragua route, 826; Darien Canal, 826; Tehuantepec 
route, 826; South America, 826; Myers’s travels in 
Venezuela and Ecuador, 826; British Guiana, 327; 
Peruvian explorations of the Amazon, 827; Prof. Hart 
in Brazil, 327; Araucanian troubles, 828; Europe, 828; 
completion of Mont Cenis Tunnel, 328; nationalities 
of Turkey, 828; Greeks, 828; Asia, 828; discovery of 
*“Moabite stone” in Palestine, 328; explorations in 
Eastern Toorkistan, 329; exploration of the Panier 
Steppe, 829; Africa, 830; attempt of Sir Samuel Baker 
to sail down the White Nile, 330; diamond discoveries 
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in South Africa, 330; Australasia, 330; West Australia, 
830; South Australia, 830; Papua or New Guinea, 
330. 


Georgia.—Act of Congress concerning reassembling of 


Legislature, 331; proclamation of Governor Bullock, 
831; General Terry to exercise military powers under 
reconstruction acts, 331; meeting and organization 
of Legislature, 331; Governor appoints clerk pro tem., 
831; action of General Terry, 832; question of ineligi- 
bility of members, 832; course of Conservative Re- 


publicang, 332; protest of, 833; address of colored — 


members to General Terry, 833; statement of Mr. 
Bryant in behalf of Conservatives, 333; reply of Gen- 
eral Terry, 334; opinion of Supreme Court, 334; mem- 
bers declared ineligible, 834; organization of House, 
334; seating of persons having next highest vote, 335; 
Governor’s message, 885; ratification of fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, 335; senatorial question, 
885; election of senators, 336; stay law, 336; Govern- 
or’s recommendations at April session, 836; protest 
of Conservatives against continuation of appropria- 
tion bill, 336; difficulty between Treasurer and Goy- 
ernor, 336; action of Congress on the condition of 
affairs in the State, 337; conclusions concerning the 
organization of the Legislature, 337; bill concerning 
the restoration of the State, 837; views of Governor 
Bullock on the course to be pursted by Congress, 338; 
reassembling of the Legislature, 338; message of 
Governor Bullock, 338; adjournment of Legislature, 
838; controversy as to the time of holding the State 
election, 838; opinion of Attorney-General Ackerman 
thereon, 339; passage of the election law, 839; pro- 
visions thereof, 339, 340; finances, 340; bill establish- 
ing a system of public instruction, 340; provisions 
thereof, 341; election results, 341; population, 342; 
agricultural products, 342, 


German-French War.—Declaration of Ollivier, 342; can- 


didature of Prince Leopold as King of Spain, and ac- 
tion of France, 343; Count Benedetti insults King 
William at Ems, 843; declaration of war by France, 
843; letter of Pope to King William, 344; reply of the 
King, 344; neutrality of European powers, 344; secret 
treaty in regard to Belgium, 344; organization of the 
two armies, 344; battle of Saarbriicken and Emper- 
or’s dispatch to Empress, 345; map of vicinity, 345; 
Moltke’s plan of campaign, 345; battle of Weissen- 
burg, 846; of Worth, 346; map of vicinity, 846; gen- 
eral war map, 847; German success at Saarbriicken, 
348; French army falls back, 848; Germans conyerge 
on Metz to shut in Bazaine, 348; battle of Courcelles, 
349; map of vicinity of Metz, 849; Bazaine attempts 
to retire from Metz, 349; Napoleon’s farewell to citi- 
zens of Metz, 850; battle of Vionyille, 850; removal 
of King’s headquarters to Pont-&-Mousson, 850; bat 
tle of Grayelotte and shutting up of French in Metz, 
351; German forces in France, 852; army of inyest- 
ment at Metz, 352; abandonment of Chalons by 
French, 852; attempt of MacMahon to relieve Ba- 
zaine, and action of Germans thereon, 852; battle of 
Beaumont, 353; MacMahon surrounded at Sedan, 353; 
capture of Bazeilles, 353; of Sedan, 854; map of vi- 
cinity of Sedan, 354; wounding of MacMahon, 355; 
De Wimpften in command, 355; note of Napoleon to 
William, proposing surrender, 855; reply of King, 
455; negotiations for surrender, 856; signing of ca- 
pitulation, 356; Napoleon’s interview with William, 
856; prisoners taken, 856; affairs at Metz meantime, 
856; effect in Paris of surrender at Sedan, 856; estab- 
lishment of a republic, 357; recognition of, by United 
States and other countries, 357; proceedings of Pro- 
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visional Government, 857; Germans march on Paris, 
357{; removal of Steinmetz, 358; surrender of Stras- 
bourg, 358, 361; capitulation of Metz, 358; French Goy- 
ernment accuse Bazaine of treason, 858; surrender 
of Verdun, 359; investment of Paris, 359; map of vi- 
cinity, 859; circulars of Favre to French diplomatic 
agents, 360; Bismarck’s circular defining condition 
upon which peace might be made, 360; negotiations 
between Favre and Bismarck, 360; surrender of Toul, 
860; organization of new armies by the French, 361; 
fighting in vicinity of Lyons, 862; Garibaldi enters 
France, 362; organizes Army of the Vosges, 362; Von 
Werder’s operations at Dijon, 363; Von der Tann 
marches against Army of the Loire, 863; battle of 
Astenay, 363; capture of Orleans, 364; capture of 

_ Soissons, 864; operations of besieging force after 
surrender of Metz, 364; operations of French under 
Aurelles de Paladines, 365; battle of Beaume-la-Ro- 
lande, 365; reoccupation of Orleans by Germans, 366; 
great sortie from Paris by Trochu, 366; successes of 
Manteuffel against French Army of the North, 366; 
Goyernment transferred from Tours to Bordeaux, 
366; operations against Chanzy, 366; capture of 
Tours, 367; various military operations at close of 
year, 367; capitulation of Paris and close o fwar, 867. 
(See page 277.) 

Germany.—History, 368; formation of North-German Con- 
federation and German Empire, 368; area and popula- 
tion of various States, 368; nationality of people, 368; 
statistics as to religious belief of different States, 
369; debt of North-German Confederation, 869; emis- 
sion of paper money of States, 369; revenue, 369; 
contributions by various States, 869; expenditures, 
369; army budget, 369; army, 370; infantry, 370; cav- 
alry, 370; field-artillery, 370; army of reserve, 370; 
garrisons, 371; total strength of army, 371; non-com- 
batants in army, 371; entire German army, 371; navy, 
871; merchant fleet of North Germany, 871; Zollve- 
rein, 871; parts excluded therefrom, 371; duties, 372; 
railroads, 872; postal statistics, 372; telegraphs, 372; 
consumption of raw cotton, 372; cotton manufactur- 
ing, 872; opening of North-German Parliament, 372; 
speech of King of Prussia, 372; Baden seeks admis- 
sion, 8738; proceedings of Parliament, 373; King’s 
speech at closing of, 873; meeting of Customs Parlia- 
ment, 374; proceedings of, 374; outbreak of war with 
France, 374; King William’s speech at Berlin, 375; 
opening of North-German Parliament in July, 375; 
King’s speech, 875; votes war credit, 375; reassembles 
in November, 375; speech of Minister Delbriick, 375; 
treaties uniting Bavaria and Wiirtemberg with Con- 
federation, 376; Parliament votes war credit, 376; 
King of Prussia asked to become Emperor of Ger- 
many, 376; speech of King to deputation at Versailles, 
876; Hesse-Darmstadt approves federal treaty, 376; 
new loan, 376; relations of Denmark, 376. 

GoroouriA, General Domrneo DE.—Birth, 376; death, 376; 
Cuban patriot, 376; attempts to liberate Cuba, 377; in 
present revolution, 377, 

GortscHAkorr, Prince.—Note to European powers on 
Eastern question, 260, 262. 

Granz, Unyssus §8.—Sends message to Congress on fit- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, 168; message 
on the commercial marine, 205; messages to Con- 
gress, 629; serenaded, 725; his speech, 725; proclama- 
tions on neutrality, 726. 

GRANVsLLE, Harl.—Reply to Prince Gortschakoff on East- 
ern question, 260. 

Great Britain, or the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland.—Area, 37% ; population, 37% ; Govern- 


Tie 
ment, 877; ministry, 377; House of Commons, 37%; 
Irish peace-preservation bill, 377; Irish land-reform 
bill, 377; education bill, 377; course as to Continental 
war and Black Sea question, 877; relations with 
United States, 377; joint high commission, 378; rail- 
roads, 878; revenue, 878; expenditure, 378; army, 379; 
regulars, 879; Indian army, 379; militia, 379; yeoman- 
ry cavalry, 379; volunteer force, 379; navy, 879; goy- - 
ernment of, 379; armored ships, 380; loss of the Cap- 
tain, 380; imports, 880; exports, 880; shipping, 380; 
metals, 380; educational statistics, 380; schools in 
England and Wales, 880; in Scotland, 880; in Ireland, 
3880; Government grants to, 380; Alabama claims, 227; 
Canadian fisheries, 228; northwest boundary of 
United States, 230; shipment of precious metals to 
India, 401. 

Greece.—Government, 381; area, 881; population, 381; 
principal cities, 881; revenue, 381; expenditure, 381; 
debt, 881; army, 381; navy, 881; imports, 381; ex- 
ports, 881; entrances and clearances in Greck ports 
in 1865, 881; merchant fieet in 1866, 881; railroads, 
881; brigandage, 381; murder of English tourists, 381; 
action of Government against brigands, 381; repre- 
sentations of foreign powers, 881; resignation of 
Minister of War, 382; capture of brigards, 382; in- 
vestigation of England and Italy into causes of mur- 
der, 882; cabinet crisis, 882; indemnity demanded of 
Greece, 882; earthquake in archipelago, 382; tele- 
graph cable from Athens to Syra, 882. 

Grizr, Ropert Cooprr, LL. D.—American jurist, 382; 
birth, 882; death, 382; early carecr, 382; justice of 
United States Supreme Court, 382. 

Guatemala.—See Central America.) 
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Hamburg.—Government, 382; awca, 882; population, 382; 
revenue, 882; debt, 882; imports, 883; shipping, 388; 
merchant navy, 383; emigrants, 383. 

Hamum, Hannizsr,—Senator from Maine, 117; offers an 
amendment to the Georgia bill, 146; offers amend- 
ment to the enforcement bill, 181. 

HaArveEr, Josepx WESLEY.—Birth, 383; death, 383; print- 
er, 883; publisher, 383; character, 383. 

Haytt.—Area, 383; population, 383; President, 384; min- 
istry, 384; United States minister to, 384; paper 
money, 884; counterfeit money, 384; public debt, 
884; capture of Salnave, 884; his execution, 384; 
amnesty, 884; National Assembly, 384; adjustment 
of debts of late Government, 384; sale of war-yes- 
sels, 885; message of President at close of Legisla- 
ture, 885; commerce, effect of European war on, 
885; increased imports from United States, 385. 

Herrzun, ALEXANDER.—Birth, 385; death, 385; at Uni- 
versity of Moscow, 885; exiled to Siberia, 885; reyo- 
lutionary writer, 885; works, 885. 

Hesse-Darmstadi.—Government, 885; area, 385; popula- 
tion, 885; Chamber of Deputies ratifies treaty of an- 
nexation to North Germany, 376; votes extraordinary 
war credit, 385. 

Hinman, Jort, LL. D.—Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, 885; birth, 385; death, 385; ability as 
a judge, 386. 

Hironcock, Erwan ALLEN.—Birth, 386; death, 886; grand- 
son of Ethan Allen, 886; student and instructor at 
West Point, 886; in Florida and Mexican Wars, 386; 
in war of tebellion, 386; friend of President Lincoln, 
886; Swedenborgian, 386; literary productions, 386. 

Hoar, EB. Rockwoov.—Resigns as Attorney-General, 727 
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Honduras.—(See Central America.) 

Howagrp, Jacos M.—Senator from Michigan, 117; on the 
Georgia bill, 124; on the resolution to admit Virginia, 
150. 

Hien, Karz ALEXANDER AnsELM, Baron yon,—Birth, 
886; death, 386; at University of Heidelberg, 386; in 
Napoleonic wars, 386; scientific tour to Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, 886; Austrian minister at Florence, 
387; works, 387. 

Hungary.—Government, 387; revenue, 387; expenditures, 
387; railroads, 387; telegraphs, 887; laws passed in 
Diet, 887; public instruction, 387; religious liberty, 
887; tobacco monopoly, 887; position as to Franco- 
Prussian War, 387; nationality question, 887; discon- 
tent of Slayi, 887; Croatian diet, 387; proposed Slavic 
confederation, 887; Nazarenes, a new religious sect, 
387; their tenets, 387; their position as to Lord’s Sup- 
per, 388; matrimony, 388; Sunday, 388. 

Horton, Asranam B,—Instructor of deaf-mutes, 388; 
birth, 888; death, 888; graduates at Union College, 
388; studies law, 388; at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 388; assistant teacher at Pennsylvania Deaf and 


Dumb Institute, 388; career as teacher, 888; acquire- 


_ ments, 888. 


| Hydraulic Pipe-—Use in California mining, 388; cast-iron, 


388 ; wrought-iron, 388 ; sheet-iron pipes, 888; use of 
latter by Spring Valley Water Company, 388; at Cher- 
okee mines, 388; dimensions of Pipe, 389; manage- 
ment of, 389; manufacture, 389, 


i 
* 
Iinois.—Constitutional Convention, 389; constitution ag 
agreed upon, 289; bill of rights, 889; distribution of 
governmental powers, 390; elections, 390; oath of 
members of Assembly, 890; senators, 890; representa- 
tives, 380; apportionment of, 390; power of Legisla- 
ture to incur indebtedness and appropriate mone 
limited, 390; pay of members, 390; special legislation, 
390; lotteries, 391; protection of miners, 391; terms 
of office, 891; duties of ‘Governor, 391; veto-power, 
391; judiciary, 391; attempt to have judges appointed 
by Governor, 391; proposed innovation in powers of 
juries in criminal cases, 391; judges to make sugges- 
tions as to defects in laws, 392; right of suffrage 392; 
woman suffrage, 392; action of convention on, 892; 
protest against, 392; public schools, 893; no money to 
be appropriated for sectarian purposes, 393; taxes, 
893; government of Counties, 393; corporations, 393; 
State bank prohibited, 393; railroad companies, 393; 
competing lines forbidden to consolidate, 394; right 
of eminent domain oyer railroad property, 394; 
militia, 394; warehouses, 894; responsibility of rail- 
road companies to Shippers, 894; amendments of con- 
stitution, 394; minority representation, 895; town 
and county subscriptions to railroads, 395; provisions 
as to Illinois Central Railroad, 395; Iinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, 395; Federal relations, 895; power of se- 
cession, 895; removal of national capital, 896; ratifi- 
cation of amendments to Federal Constitution, 396; 
election upon Constitution, 396; proclamation of 
Governor announcing result, 396; election of judges, 
396; Goyernor apportions members of Assembly, 
396; Republican State Convention, 396; nominees, 
396; resolutions, 896; Democratic Convention, 897; 
nominees, 397; resolutions, 397; finances, 398; debt, 
898; value of property, 398; taxes, 398; education, 398; 
Normal University, 898; Industrial University, 398; 
charitable institutions, 398; Reform-School, 398; 
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Penitentiary, 398; election returns, 399; United 
States census, 399; population of Chicago, 399; of 
Peoria, 399; of Quincy, 399; of Springfield, 399. 

India, British.—Area, 899; population, 899; revenue and 
expenditure for year ending March 81, 1869, 399; 
same for year ending March 31, 1870, 899; taxation, 
400; debt, 400; exports and imports, 400; articles of 
export, 400; railroad capital, 400; communication, 
400; line from Calcutta to Lahore, 400; telegraphic 
communication with Europe, 400; message of Vice- 
roy to President of United States, 400; telegraphic 
cables, 400; increased cultivation of cotton, 400; effects 
of, 400; famine, 400; deaths from starvation, 401; 
traffic via Suez Canal, 401; shipments of precious 
metals from Great Britain, 401; political disturb- 
ances, 401; new government for Assam, 401; com- 
merce with Yarkand, 401; with Hast Toorkistan, 401; 
Russian operations in East Toorkistan, 401; cholera, 
401. 

Indiana.—Federal census, 402; population of cities, 402; 
agricultural products, 402; mineral resources, 402; 
debt, 402; receipts and disbursements, 402; educa- 
tion, 402; Agricultural College, 402; Democratic Con- 
vention, 403; nominees and resolutions, 403; Repub- 
lican Convention, 403; nominees, 403; resolutions, 403; 
Wabash and Erie Canal question, 404; election re- 
turns, 404; colored jurymen, 405; moyement to in- 
crease number of judges of Supreme Court, 405; di- 
vorce laws, 405; Governor's recommendations as to, 
405. 

Jowa.—History, 405; population since 1838, 406; United 
States census of 1870, 406; population of cities, 406; 
development of resources, 406; agriculture, 406; im- 
migration, 406; Board of Immigration, 406; appoint- 
ment and duties, 406; action of railroad companies 
on, 407; meeting of Legislature, 407; bills passed, 
407; appropriations, 407; ratification of fifteenth 
amendment, 407; woman suffrage, 407; prohibitory 
law, 407; Constitutional Convention, 407, 409; railroad 
legislation, 407; town and city aid to railroads, 408; 
action of courts upon, 408; Democratic Convention, 
408; nominees, 408; resolutions, 408; Republican 
Convention, 408; nominees, 408; resolutions, 408; 
election returns, 409; State institutions, 409, 

Ttaly.—Royal family, 409; ministry, 409; area and popu- 
lation, 409; nationality of, 409; divisions according 
to language, 409; according to sex, 409; revenue, 409; 
expenditures, 409; interest on debt, 409; army, 409; 
navy, 410; commerce, 410; merchant marine, 410; 
railroads and telegraphs, 410; annexation of Papal 
States, 279, 410; withdrawal of French troops, 410; 
excitement among people, 410; negotiations with 
Pope, 410; letter of King to Pope, 410; reply thereto, 
411; General Cadorna ordered to enter city, 411; 
Pope's orders to Zouayes, 411; surrender of Rome, 
411; terms of capitulation, 411; protest of Pope, 412; 
address of General Kanzler to Papal troops, 412; proc- 
lamation of General Cadorna to Romans, 413; pro- 
visional government of Rome, 413; plebiscitum, 413; 
treaty of 1864 between France and Italy, 413; protest of 
Pope to cardinals, 413; result of plebiscitum, 414; posi- 
tion of Provisional Government of France, 414; proc- 
lamation of Victor Emmanuel on taking possession 
of Papal States, 414; Pope refuses to leave Rome, 415; 
statement of Minister of Finance to Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 415; new loan, 415; desire of people of Nice to 
reunite with Italy, 415; election of new Parliament, 
415; election of Duke of Aosta to Spanish throne, 
415; King’s speech at opening of new Parliament, 
415; removal of capital to Rome, 416. 
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Japan.—Relations with United States, 231; Government, 


416; United States minister at, 416; area and popula- 
tion, 416; revenue, 416; army, 416; commerce and 
shipping, 416; articles of export and import, 416; rail- 
road loan, 416; railroads and telegraphs, 417; budget, 
417; rice-crop and riots, 417; relations of Mikado and 
Daimios, 417; great fire at Yeddo, 417; earthquakes, 
41%; persecution of Christians, 417; court reception 
of William H. Seward, 418. 
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Kansas.—Meeting and doings of Legislature, 418; rey- 
enue bill, 418; Indian reservation troubles, 418; Cher- 
okee neutral lands, 419; report of commissioners ap- 
pointed by Legislature, 419; action thereon, 419; con- 
gressional action as to sale of Indian reserved lands, 
420; Republican Convention, 420; nominees, 420; res- 
olutions, 420; defeat of Sidney Clarke as candidate 
for Congress, 420; card of Republican State Commit- 
tee on alleged attempt of Mr. Clarke to disrupt the 
party, 421; Democratic nominations, 421; election re- 
turns, 421; United States census, 421; finances, 421; 
education, 421; charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, 422; railroads, 422. 

KemrPer, Right Rev. Jackson.—Birth, 422; death, 422; 
career, 422. 

KENNEDY, JOHN PENDLETON.—Birth, 422; death, 422; 
political career, 422; literary works, 423. 

Kentucky.—Population, 423; State valuation, 423; debt, 
423; United States census, 424; revenue and expen- 
diture, 424; Penitentiary, 424; school revenue, 425; 
meeting of Legislature, 425; school legislation, 425; 
insurance, 425; incorporation law, 425; insurance 
bureau, 426; general incorporation law, 426; railroad 
legislation, 426; Ku-klux Klan, 426; Governor’s mes- 
sage thereon, 427; immigration, 427; fifteenth amend- 
ment celebration, 427; resolutions, 427; political can- 
vass, 428. 

Kine, Austin A.—Birth, 428; death, 428; career, 428. 

Kinestpy, Right Rey. Canyrn.—Birth, 428; death, 428; 
career, 428, 
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LAWOESTINE, ALEXANDRE CHARLES ANATOLE ALEXIS, 
Marquis de.—Birth, 429; death, 439; career, 429, 
LAWRENCE, WILLIAM.—Representative from Ohio, 117; 

offers amendment to Georgia bill, 148. 

Lez, Ropert Epwarp.—Birth, 429; death, 429; at West 
Point, 429; early career, 429; resigns commission in 
army at outbreak of the war, 430; letter to sister 
on, 430; joins Confederacy, 430; placed in command 
of Confederate armies, 430; defence of Richmond, 
431; surrender, 431; address on taking leave of his 
army, 431; president of Washington College, 432. 

Lemon, MarK.—Birth, 432; death, 482; career, 482. 

Leopoup Il., JEAN JosEPH FERDINAND CHARLES, ex- 
Grand-duke of Tuscany.—Birth, 432; death, 432; 
driven out by revolution, 432; attainments as scholar 
and antiquarian, 433. 

Logan, Joun A.—Representative from Illinois, 117; of- 
fers an amendment to the resolution on Cuba, 198. 
Liberia.—Government, 433; foreign relations, 433; com- 

merce, 433; imports, 483; immigration of negroes 
from America, 433; condition of schools, 433. 
Literature and Literary Progress ia 1870.—Number and 
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character of publications, 483; causes adverse to lit- 
erary pursuits, 433; change in the law of copyright, 
434; international copyright, 434; theology and re- | 
ligion, 484; descriptive and critical notices of the 
most important productions of the year, 434-436; 
Christian Examiner defunct, 486; its place taken by 
Old and New, 486; popular commentaries on the 
Bible, 486; list of theological publications, 436, 437; 
poetry, 437; list of titles of poems published, 438; 
history, 438; notices of important works, 488; list of 
historical publications, 439; biography, 439; works 
noticed, 439; list of titles, 440; philosophy, 440; 
science, 441; travel, 441; social science and reform, 
442; classical, 443; literature of the temperance re- 
form, 443; Bible in public schools, 443; law, 443; clas- 
sical and other text-books, 443; list of text-books, 
444; medicine, 444; the useful arts, 445; music and 
art, 445; fiction, 445; miscellaneous, 446; notices of 
productions, 446-448; list, 448; republications, 448; 
novels, 448; in biography, 449; in science and phi- 
losophy, 449; in theology, 449; -in art, criticism, and 
general literature, 449. 

LoNnGstREET, AUGUSTUS Batpwin, LL. D.— American 
jurist and author, 450; birth, 450; death, 450; early 
life, 450; career, 450; political writings, 450. 

Lopnrz, FRANcIScO SoLANo. —Dictator and President of 
the Republic of Paraguay, 450; birth, 450; death, 450; 
parentage, 450; career, 451; war with Brazil, 451; 
killed in battle, 451. 

Lorp, NatHan.—American clergyman, 451; birth, 451; 
death, 451; president of Dartmouth College, 451; his 
administration, 451; character, 452; works, 452. 

Louisiana,—General tranquillity, 452; acquiescence of the 
people in the results of reconstruction, 452; meeting 
of the Legislature, 452; vetoes by the Governor, 452; 
extra session of Legislature called, 452; purposes 
stated by Governor, 452; passage of the ‘‘ education 
pill,” 453; provisions thereof, 453; new charter for 
New Orleans, 453; new election law, 453; provisions, 
453; objections thereto, 454; amended and passed, 
454; State aid to New Orleans, Mobile, and Chatta-, 
nooga Railroad, 454; legal reforms, 454; changes con 

- cerning writs of injunction and mandamus, 454; dis- 
satisfaction on account of legislative appropriations, 
454; meeting of citizens at New Orleans, 454; Goy- 
ernor Warmouth’s response to committee thereof, 
455; hostility between Governor Warmouth and 
Auditor Wickliffe, 455; charges of corruption against 
the latter, 456; his impeachment, 456; the ‘‘ slaughter- 
house” litigation, 456; decision of the United States 
Court, 456; school fund, 456; controversy concerning 
the same, in New Orleans, 456; Peabody Educational 
Fund, 456; views of Dr. Sears thereon, 457; political 
conyentions, 457; admission of colored delegates to 
the Democratic Convention, 457; election results, 457; 
constitutional amendments, 457; finances, 458; Peni- 
tentiary, 458; rice crops for ten years, 458; culture 
and varieties of rice, 458; production of sugar and 
molasses, 458; crops of sugar for twenty years, 458; 
cotton crop, 458; commerce of New Orleans, 458; 
Federal census, 459. 

Lutherans.—Statistical view of the Lutheran Church in 
North America, 459; divisions-of American Lutherans, . 
459; General Council, 459; General Synod, 460; Gen- 
eral Synod in North America, 460; Synods of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the Norwegian Synod, 
460; Buffalo Synod and German Synod, 460; inde- 
pendent synods, 460; synopsis of synods, congrega- 
tions, and communicants, from the year 1823, 460; 
Lutheran papers, 460; fourth general meeting of the 
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General Council, 460; views of the Council concern- 
ing fundamental errorists, 461. 


Luxemburg.— Government, 461; area and population, 461; 


ecclesiastical statistics, 461; revenue, 461; expendi- 
ture, 461; debt, 461; railroads, 461; neutrality, 461; 
Prussia not bound to respect, 461; note of Bismarck 
thereon, 461; attitude of England on the Prussio- 


Luxemburg question, 462. 


M 


Macuisz, Daniex, R. A.—British painter, 462; birth, 462; 


death, 462; early training, 462; paintings, 462, 


Maine.—Meeting of the Legislature, 462; legislation, 463; 


Federal census, 463; Republican Conyention, 463; 


_ resolutions, 463; Democratic Convention and resolu- 


tions, 463; election results, 463; classification of 
Legislature, 464; common schools, 464; teachers’ in- 
stitutes, 464; Reform School, 464; Insane Hospital, 
464; finances, 464; debt, 464; sales of liquors, 464; 
State banks, 464; savings-banks, 464; loans, 465; 
Swedish colony, 465; litigation concerning Maine 


' Central Railroad, 465, 
Man.—His stature and bulk, investigations of Dr, Beddoe, 


465; generalsummary for Great Britain; 465; results 
with reference to occupations, 465; results as to In- 
natics and criminals, 466; effect of locality, 466; dif- 
ference of race, 466; effect of climate and of diet, 
466; inferiority of town to country people, 467; rela- 
tion between physical and mental characteristics, 467, 


Uaryland.—Meeting of Legislature, 467; rejection of the 


fifteenth amendment, 467; school law, 467; ‘ oyster 

war” with Virginia, 467; railroads, 467; report of 
committee of City Council of Baltimore on Danyille 

and Lynchburg Railroad, 468; ordinance granting aid 

to same, 468; railroads, 468; election returns, 468; 

celebration of ratification of fifteenth amendment, 468; 

resolutions of colored citizens, 468; communication 

of Republican State Committee to Governor Bowie, * 
requesting him to call extra session of Legislature, 

469; reply of the Governor, 469; finances, 469; schools, 

469; expenses and assessed value of property in the 

several counties, 470; statistics of city of Baltimore, 

470; United States census, 470; population of Balti- 

more, 470, 


Massachusetis—Meeting of Legislature, 470; biennial ses- 


sions recommended by Governor, 470; prohibitory 
law, 470; act requiring assessors of cities and towns 
to make return of indebtedness thereof, 470; eight 
hour and ten hour laws, 470; Knights of St. Crispin, 
4°0; Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad, 471; report 
of committee of council on management of, 471; 
“nancial condition of, 471; further State aid sought, 
N71; passage of act granting it, 471; veto of Governor, 
471; proceedings in Supreme Court against the com- 
pany, 472; bankruptcy proceedings in United States 
courts, 472; finances, 472; debt, 472; deposits in say- 
ings-banks, 472; recommendations of Governor as to, 
472; Hoosac Tunnel, 472; railroad statistics, 472; re- 
port of railroad commissioners, 473; recommenda- 
tions of, 473; purchase of railroads by State, 473; 
State constabulary, 473; politics, 473; resolutions of 
Prohibitory party, 473; of Labor Reform party, 474; 
Republican Conyention and nominees, 474; resolu- 
tions, 474; resolutions and nominations of Democratic 
Convention, 475; Woman Suffrage Convention, 476; 
resolutions, 476; presentation of memorial to Re- 
publican Convention, 476; action thereon, 476; action 
of Democratic Convention on same, 477; election re- 


sults, 477; decrease in pauperism, 477; almshouse at 
Tewksbury, 477; at Bridgewater, 477; at Monson, 477; 
lunatic hospital at Northampton, 477; at Taunton, 
478; causes of insanity, 478; lunatic asylum at Wor- 
cester, 478; State-prison, 478; report of warden, 478; 
State Reform School at Westborough, 478; Industrial 
School for Girls, 479; School for Idiotic and Feeble 
minded Youth, 479; education of idiots, 479; Inebriate 
Asylum, 479; public schools, 479; Federal census, 
479; population of Boston, 479. 


Marrnews, JAmus M., D. D.—Birth, 479; death, 479; ca- 


reer, 479, 


McCuintock, Rey. Joun, D. D., LL. D.—Birth, 479; death, 


479; scholarship, 480; patriotism, 480; literary pro- 
ductions, 480. 


Mérniz, Prosprr.—Birth, 480; death, 480; political ca- 


reer, 480; scholarship, 480; literary works, 480; archze- 
ological and other works, 481. 


Metals.—The Henderson steel process, 481; the Sherman 


process, 481; Brady’s process, 482; Wheeler's process, 
482; dephosphorization of iron, 482; treatment of iron 
with alkaline metals, 482; Russian charcoal-iron, 483; 
Bessemer metal, 488; malleable cast-iron, 483; iron 
and steel crystals, 483; melting steel easily, 484; 
bronze guns, 484; white brass, 484; copper in birds? 
plumage, 484; selenium in commercial copper, 485; 
desilvering lead, 485; a cold-tinning process, 485; tin 
in California, 485; alloys with manganese, 485; alloy 
of lead with platinum, 486; aluminium weights, 486; 
metallic zirconium, 486; silyer and the chlorine treat- 
ment, 486; reducing silver with zinc, 487; Clandet’s 
silver process, 487; economical gold-working, 487, 


Methodists.—Methodist Episcopal Church, 488; statistics, 


488; vote on lay delegation, 489; Book Concern irreg- 
ularities, 489; finances, 489; missions, 489; general 
Summary, 489, 490; Methodist Episcopal Church 
South—conference, 491; memorial from Methodist 
Episcopal Church on reunion, 491; action of confer- 
ence, 491; missions, 491; relations with Methodist 
Protestant Church, 491; colored conferences, 491; sta- 
tistics, 492; Colored Methodist Episcopal Chureh— 
organization, 492; constitution, 492; Methodist Prot- 
estant Church—meeting of conference, 492; action on - 
reunion with Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Churches, 492; delegates from Methodist Episcopal 
Church Sonth, 493; statistics, 493; African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 493; Free Methodist Church, 493; 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 493; Methodist Epis-. 


copal Church in Canada, 493; Wesleyan Methodist ~ 


Church, 493; Primitive Methodists, 493; United Meth- 
odist Free Churches, 493; Methodist New Connec- 
tion, 493; Methodist Reform Union, 494, 


Mexico.—Government, 494; area, 494; population, 494; 


population of cities, 494; budget, 494; imports and 
exports, 494; shipping, 494; railroads and telegraphs, 
494; political situation, 494; revolutionary proclama- 
tions, 494; exactions of revolutionists, 495; action of 
Government, 495; suppression of revolt, 495; opening 
of Congress, 495; message of President, 495; report 
of Minister Romero on the “ free zone,”’ 496; claims 
against Treasury, 496; suspension of writ of hadeas 
corpus, 496; amendment to Constitution creating Sen- 
ate, 496; seizure of the Forward, 496 (see Navy, U. 8.); 
defeat of revolutionary General Cara ena, 496; remarks 
of President Juarez on adjournment of Congress, 497; 
earthquake, 497; General Martinez’s rebellion, 497; 
capture of Guaymas by revolutionists, 497; capture 
of the Forward by the Mohican, 497; capture of rebel 
Generals Negrete and Villa, 497; reopening of Con- 
gress and message of President, 498; amnesty bill, 
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498; executive order thereon, 499; Tehuantepec route, 
499; railroads and telegraphs, 499. 

AMichigan.—Blection returns, 500; constitutional amend- 
ments, 500; town, city, and county aid to railroads, 
500; finances, 501; sources of revenue, 501; items of 
disbursement, 501; debt, 502; valuation of property, 
502; school statistics, 502; Normal School, 502; super- 
intendent’s report oncompulsory education, 502; uni- 
versity, 503; railroads, 503; vital statistics, 503; Uni- 
ted States census, 503; Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and 
the Blind, 503; statistics of, for decennial period, 504; 
causes of, 504; hereditary character, 504; nativity of 
inmates, 504; salt, 505; lumber, 505; iron and copper, 
505; State-prison, 505; Reform School, 505. 

Miter, Wii1aM ALLEN, M. D., LL. D., F. R. S.—Birth, 
505; death, 505; career, 506. 

Minnesota.—Political affairs, 506; Democratic resolutions, 
506; tariff question, 506; election returns, 506; meet- 
ing and doings of Legislature, 506; liquor law, 506; 
cooperative associations, 507%; internal-improvement 
lands, 507; woman suffrage, 507; finances, 507; agri- 
cultural progress, 507; statistics, 508; t.mber-plant- 
ing—Goyernor’s recommendation, 508; lumber, min- 
erals, etc., 508; education, 508; school-fund, 508; 
normal schools and university, 509; charitable institu- 
tions, 509; immigration, 509; enrolment of the organ- 
ized militia, 510; railroads, 510; freightand passenger 
tariff, 510; views of the people, 510; constitutional 
amendments, 510; population, 511. 

Mississippi.State government commenced, 511; Goy- 
ernor’s message, 511; action of Legislature, 511; 
chancery courts, 512; free schools, 512; act to provide 
for issuing certificates of indebtedness by State, 512; 
militia law, 513; exemption law, 513; act in regard to 
defence of insanity in cases of homicide, 513; tax-bill, 
512; finanees, 514; lands sold for delinquent taxes, 
514; charitable institutions, 514; question of color in, 
514; railroads, 515; immigration, 515; constitution 
of ‘‘ Central Immigration Society,” 515; population, 
516; agricultural products of six counties, 516. 

Hissourz.—Political history during 1870, 516; decision of 

= United States Supreme Court on test-oath, 517; Gratz 
Brown movement, 517; constitutional amendments 
enfranchising rebels, 517; sectarian appropriations 
forbidden, 518; Democratic address, 518; Republican 
Convention, 519; resolutions proposed, 519; split, 
519; resolutions and nominees of radical wing, 520; 
same of ‘‘bolters,’? 520; action of President Grant, 
520; resolutions of radical county convention, 521; 
Goyernor McClurg’s letter defining his position, 521; 
result of election, 521; Brown’s address after elec- 
tion, 521; meeting of Legislature, 522; education, 522; 
United States census, 522; commerce of St. Louis, 
522; manufactures in the city, 523; mining interests 
of the State, 523; railroads, 523; finances, 523; school- 
found, 528; penitentiary, 524. 

Mitrvilleur and Gatling Gun, The.—Experiments of Brit- 
ish War-Office, 524; superiority of Gatling gun, 524; 
construction of, 524; working of, 525; photograph, 525; 
Fosberry-Montigny mitrailleur, 526; description and 
working of, 526; photograph, 526. 

MonTALEMBrRT, CHARLES ForBES DE Tyron, Count 
de.—Birth, 526; death, 526; early career, 526; liberal 
in politics, 527; writings, 527; letters to Swiss stu- 
dents on institutions of United States, 527; views on 
papal infallibility, 528, 

Mont OCcnis Tunnel.—Completion of, 328. 

Morton, OriveR P.—Senator from Indiana, 117; offers 
an amendment to Georgia bill, 120; on Georgia bill, 
120-125; on the bill to admit Georgia, 135-138, 147; 
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on the admission of Virginia, 149, 150; on naturalizing 
Chinese, 195. 


N 


Napau, Rey. Bernarp H., D. D., LL. D.—Birth, 528; 
death, 528; career, 528. 

Napo.ron III.—New-Year’s speech, 308; note to minis- 
try on senatus consultum, 309; proclamation con- 
cerning plébiscite, 812; speech to Corps Législatif on 
result of, 318. (See German-French War.) 

Navy, United States.—General summary, 528; loss of 
Oneida, 528; number of vessels. 528: marine corps, 
529; expenditures, 529; divisions of navigable waters 
into cruising-stations, 530; North Atlantic Station, 
530; Pacific Station, 530; European Station, 530; de- 
struction of the pirate Forward, 5380; Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, 531; submarine torpedo, 531; yacht- 
race between the Cambria and Dauntless, 531. 

Nebraska.—Population, 581; State capital, 531; Federal 
census, 531, 5382; immigration, 532; school funds, 532; 
railroads, 532; election results, 533. 

Netherlands.—Axrea and population, 533; births, 533; 
deaths, 533, marriages, 533; budget, 534; budget for 
the colonies, 5384; army, 534; marine, 534; imports’ 
and exports, 534; railroads and telegraphs, 534; 
colonial debt, 584; exports from Java and Sumatra, 
534; measures passed by the Chambers, 534; visit of 
the King to Amsterdam, 534; opening of the States- 
General, 535; the King’s speech from the throne, 535; 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Venezuela, 535. 

Nevada.—Area, 535; Federal census, 535; minerals, 535; 
election results, 535. 

New Hampshire.—Decrease in population, 585; Federal 
census, 536; political parties, 536; nominations and 
resolutions of Democratic Convention, 586; of Re- , 
publican Convention, 5386; rupture in Temperance 
party, 587; resolutions and platform of Temperance 
party, 537, 538; convention of Labor-Reform party, 
538; nominations and platform, 539; election results, 
539; finances, 539; reduction of tax recommended, 
539; claims against General Government, 539; sus- 
pension of encampment of militia in May, 540; mili- 
tia enrolment, 540; tax on foreign insurance compa- 
nies, 540; sources of revenue, 540; savings-banks, 
540; charitable institutions, 540: State Reform School, 
540; Penitentiary, 541; geological survey, 541; legis- 
lation, 541, 

New Jersey.—Meeting of Legislature, 541; legislation, 
541; refused to ratify fifteenth amendment, 541; Chi- 
nese labor, 541; election for members of Legislature 
and of Congress, 542; Bergen ‘‘ Tunnel war,” 542; 
finances, 542; school fund, 542; public schools, 542; 
public institutions, 342; militia, 542; pilot system, 
543; Federal census, 543. 

New York.—Political complexion of Legislature, 543; re- 
peal of the ratification of the fifteenth amendment, 
543; new excise law, 543; provisions of New-York 
City Charter, 548; rapid transit through New-York 
City, 544; public instruction, 544; finances of same, 
544; canals, 544; resolutions concerning management 
of canals, 545; contracting board abolished, 545; 
length of canal, 545; tonnage of canals and railroads 
compared, 545; work on canals, 545; Republican Ju- 
dicial Convention, 545; resolutions and nominations, 
545; Democratic do., 546; do. regular Convention, 
546; do. Republican, 546; election, 547; funded debt, 
547; taxable property, 548; insurance companies, 
548; banks, 548; immigration, 548; census, 549. 

North Carolina.—Reperted disorders, 549; Governor’s 
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proclamation, 549; other proclamations, 550; arrests 
of Colonel Kirk, 550; habeas corpus, 550; decision of 
the court, 550; letter of the Governor, 551; do. to the 
President, 551% letter of the President, 551; further 
proceedings of court, 551, 552; United States Court, 
552; application to the President by the Governor, 
552; election, 553; choice of Senator, 553; charges 
against the Governor, 553; acts of the Legislature, 
558; debt, 553; railroads, 553; schools, 553; census, 
554. ’ : 


Norton, Danie §,—Senator from Minnesota, 117; on 


the Georgia bill, 128 ; on the Mississippi bill, 164; 
birth, 554; career, 554; death, 554. 
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Obituaries, United States.—Alden, Colonel Bradford R., 
5%6; Allen, Rey. D. Howe, 581; Anderson, Rey. Wil- 
liam C., 5%5; Applegate, A. d., 574; Ashmead, Isaac, 
560; Aylette, Patrick Henry, 565; Backus, Hon, Frank- 
linrT., 566; Baldwin, John C., 564; Barry, John as 
556; Bassini, Carlo, 582; Bates, David, 557; Beals, 
William, 584; Beckwith, Rey. George (., 566; Bed- 
ford, Gunning S., 575; Bell, Joshua F., 574; Bettel- 
heim, J. B., 558; Bigelow, Lafayette J., 556; Bigelow, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Hubbard Townsend, 562; Binney, 
Horace, Jr., 557; Binney, James G., 556; Blanchard, 
Amos, 556; Bloede, Mrs, Marie, 561; Blood, Isaiah, 
583; Borden, Enoch R., 566; Boyden, Seth, 563; 
Brady, William V., 563; Brainard, Lawrence, 566; 
Breese, Rear-Admiral Samuel L., 585; Brewer, Eb- 
enezer, 580; Brock, Dr, Joseph Baldwin, 565; 
Brockway, John ., 672: Brooke, General William 
F. H., 5%; Brush, Conklin, 570; Bryan, Thomas Jef. 
ferson, 566; Bulfinch, Rey. Stephen G., 579; Burgess, 
Ebenezer, 555; Burgess, Ebenezer, 583; Burnet, Da- 
vid G., 584; Burnett, James G., 561; Butler, Captain 
John B., 584; Campbell, Judge James S., 562; Carter, 
Commodore John C., 582; Caswell, Rey, Henry, 585; 
Chase, Rey. Benjamin, 579; Chassels, David, 556; 
Child, Linus, 575; Childs, Orville W., 5%6; Clageett, 
William, 586; Clapp, William, 566; Clarke, De Witt 
Clinton, 5763 Clarke, Judge Gaylord J., 586; Cobb, 
George T., 572; Collins, Tillinghast King, 564; Cor- 
nell, William W., 561; Craig, Alexander J., 569; 
Cramer, John, 568; Cummings, Major William R., 
578; Cunningham, W. M., 560; Cutler, Elbridge Jef- 
ferson, 585; Dayis, General Hasbrouck, 580; Davis, 
Rey. Henry, 574; Dawson, John L., 577; Dean, Gil- 
bert, 579; Denvers, George W., 567; Denman, Major 
William, 576; Dickinson, Miss Martha Bush, 575; 
Drury, Rev. Asa, 561; Dunn, Clarkson, 556; Durany, 
Charles, 559; Edson, Major Theodore, 581; Elton, 
Romeo, 558; Farmer, George E., 559; Farnum, Gen- 
eral J. Egbert, 566; Farrar, Mrs. Eliza Ware, 564; 
Faxon, Charles O., 557%; Field, Matthew Dickinson, 
562; Fletcher, A, J., 571; Folsom, Arthur, 582; Foss, 
Rey, Archibald C., 56°; Foster, Mrs, Mary, 561; 
French, Benjamin B., 5%3; Frothingham, Nathaniel 
Langdon, 563; Gardner, Commodore William H., 585; 
Gholson, William Y., 567; Gilliam, Robert B., 580; 
Goggin, William G., 555; Goss, Mrs, Luella, 583; 
Gowans, William, 582; Grandval, Jean H., 655; 
Haines, Richard T., 573; Hall, General Caldwell K., 
568; Hamblin, General Joseph E., 570; Hammond, 
Edwin, 586; Hardenburg, James B., 557; Hawley, 
Gideon, 574; Hazard, Samuel, 567; Headley, J. Boyd, 
573; Heath, Lyman, 569; Heaton, David, 569; Hex- 
amer, Captain William, 564; Hoag, Truman H, 558; 
Holland, Cornelius, 568; Holland, George, 585; Hol- 
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linger, Conrad, 562; Holmes, Robert D., 561; Hooper, 
Edward, 584; Hopkins, Benjamin F., 555; Houghton, 
George Frederick, 578; Howard, Rey. Leland, 566; 
Hoxie, Joseph, 574; Huyler, John, 555; Irving, Hon. 
Thomas, 566; Jacobson, Rey. John C., 582; Jelf, 
Miss Sally, 564; Jenks, Grenville Tudor, 573; Jones, 
George, 557; Jourdan, John, 579; Keep, John, 558; 
Kellogg, Mortimer, 581; Ketchum, Hiram, 577; Ketch- 
am, Leander Smith, 562; Keyes, Henry, 5%8; Kim- 
berley, Charles W., 568; Kingsbury, Rey. Cyrus, 569; 
Kitts, John, 577; Knowlton, Captain Miner, 585; 
Kuntze, Edward J -, 564; Laflin, Walter, 564; La 
Mountain, John, 559; Lanman, Charles James, 571; 
Larned, Joseph G. E., 568; Launitz, Robert E., 584; 
Leeson, Mrs. Eliza, 586; Leftwich, Dr. John W., 569; 
Littell, Eliakim, 567; Lockwood, Roe, 565; Lozier, 
Charlotte D., 555; Ludlow, Fitzhugh, 577; Lyman, 
Job, 577; Macdill, David, 569; Mahan, Milo, 5%5; 
Marsh, Leonard, 573; Martin, Robert M., 571; Mc- 
Groarty, Stephen J., 555; McLeod, Alexander, 557; 
Meade, Commodore Richard W., 564; Merrick, Sam- 
uel Vaughan, 574; Miller, Morris 8., 560; Miller, Rey. 
Tobias Ham, 563; Miller, William H., 577; Mitchell, 
Rey. John, 565; Moncrief, J: ames, 557; Monroe, Colonel 
James, 576; Montgomery, William, 566; Morse, Hon. 

tiver A., 564; Moses, James C., 569; Mower, Jo- 
seph A., 555; Mozier, Joseph, 581; Norton, Charles 
F., 572; Olmstead, Rey, James Munson, 579; Owen, 
Rev. Joseph, 583; Packer, William F., 578; Pecour, 
Anthony, 584; Pell, Rey. W. E., 581; Pennington, 
Rev. J. W. C., 580; Perkins, Thomas Clapp, 580; 
Pierce, Rey. James Edwin, 570; Pilat, Ignatz A., 
577; Placide, Henry, 557; Platt, James, 566; Pleas- 
ants, Hugh R., 566; Plumb, Joseph, 567; Pope, 
Charles A., 570; Powell, Llewellyn, 571; Pressly, Rey. 
John T., 573; Price, Thomas L., 571; Proudfit, John, 
560; Radford, William, 556; Ray, Dr. James H., 578; 
Reed, Rey. David, 568; Richards, Rey, George, 580; 
Ridgeway, Robert, 580; Risley, Elijah, 556; Ritchie, 
Commodore Robert, 570; Roberts, George ©. M., 556; 
Robertson, Hezekiah D., 577%; Root, Edward W., 
581; Root, P. Sheldon, 556; Russell, Abraham, 565; 
Sayre, David A., 578; Schaeffer, General Wilson, 580; 
Seebach, General William, 568; Seely, Joseph, 5%8; 
Sewall, Thomas, 578; Shanahan, Rey. John, 573; 
Smarius, 8, J., 560; Spencer, Rey, Theodore, 568; 
Starbuck, Calvin W., 581; Steinberger, Major J ustus, 
578; Stewart, Hon, Dugald, 563; Stewart, William Bs 
557; Stoddard, John T., 571; Stoever, Martin Luther, 
572; Stone, Rey. Benjamin P., 582; Sullivan, Jere- 
miah, 583; Swain, Dr, James, 561; Sweetser, Henry 
E., 559; Talbot, Lieutenant John G., 585; Taylor, 
James B., 574; Thomas, George, 568; Tilden, Daniel, 
566; Townsend, Dr. Samuel P., 561; Trimble, Allen, 
557; Tucker, Pomeroy, 569; Ujhazy, Ladislas, 560; 
Vanderpoel, Aaron, 571; Van Meter, Rey. Henry L., 
573; Wakefield, Mrs. Nancy W, Priest, 578; Wake- 
man, George, 562; Walbridge, Hiram, 583; Wash- 
burne, Peter T., 558; Washington, Colonel W. D., 583; 
Weed, Rey. Henry R., 585; Wellford, B, R., 586; 
Wendell, Cornelius, 579; Wickes, Thomas, 581; Wil- 
liams, Edward P., 557; Williams, General William, 580; 
Williams, Marcus, 559; Williams, Thomas C., 555; 
Willis, Nathaniel, 567; Willis, William, 559; Wingate, 
Moses, 568; De Wint, John Peter, 581; Wolff, Rey, 
Bernard C., 581; Woodward, Charles, 567; Wright, 
Henry C., 573; Wright, Jenny, 566; Wright, Rev. Lu- 
ther, 581; Yates, General Charles, 5%8; Yeadon, Rich- 
ard, 565. 


Obituaries, Foreign.—Anschutz, Karl, 596; Bailey, Sam- 
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uel, 58%; Barbadoes, Right Rev. Thomas Parry, D. D., 
Bishop of, 588; Barbes, Armand, 591; Baroche, Pierre 
Jules, 596; Becke, Baron Franz von, 587; Beriot, 

Charles Auguste de, 588; Blaauw, William Henry, F. 

8. A., 5895" Blake, Hon. William Hume, LL. D., 596; 

Boner, Charles, 588; Brassey, Thomas, 596; Brakle- 

mann, Julius, Ph. D., 593; Brough, William, 588; 

Byron, George Anson, 596; Cabarras, Edward de, M. 

D., 590; Chalmers, Rev. Peter, D. D., 588; Cook, Mon- 

seigneur Thomas, 589; Copland, James, M. D., 592; 

Corney, Bolton, 594; Castanon, Gonzalez, 587%; Cos- 

tello, Miss Louisa Stuart, 589; Craik, Rev. James, D. 

D., 598; Creswick, Thomas, R. A., 586; Darling, Sir 

Charles Henry, K. C. B., 587; Demidoff de San Donato, 

Prince Anatole, 589; Dill, Rev. Samuel Marcus, D. D., 

590; Duchesne, Captain Alphonse, 595; Granier de 

Cassagnac, Paul de, 595; Grey, General Charles, 588; 

Hale, Venerable William, 591; Harro-Harring, Paul, 

590; Hastings, Admiral Sir Thomas, K.C.B., 586; 

Hatchell, Right Honorable John, 593; Hertford, Rich- 

ard Seymour Conway, Marquis of, K. G., 594; Hill, 

David Octavius, R.S.A., 590; Kesler, Henri de, 588; 

Kinglake, John Alexander, 592; Lemus, C. José Mo- 

rales, 592; Levassor, Pierre, 586; De Loosey, Karl F., 

592; Lousada, Francis, 588; Mackinnon, William 

Alexander, 590; Maddock, Sir Thomas Herbert, 587; 

Marmol, Donado del, 594; Matter, Marius, 595; Mat- 

thiessen, Augustus, Ph. D., 595; McTavish, —, 592; 

Moir, Prof., D. M., 596; Moore, George Henry, M. P., 

589; Moring, Marshal, 596; Morrison, Daniel, 588; 

Moscheles, Ignace, 587; Murray, Leigh, 587; Niepce 

de St. Victor, Claude Marie Francois, 589; Oviedo, 

Don Esteban Santa Cruz de, 587; Pabst, Hermann, 

Ph. D., 598; Parker, John Henry, F. A. S., 590; 

Plumptre, Frederick C., D. D., 596; Pratt, John Tidd, 

5864; Pyne, James B., 592; Ratazzi, Madame Marie 

Studolmine de Solms, 592; Reade, John Edmund, 594; 

Rolphe, John, M. D., 595; Rothschild, Nathaniel, 

Baron, 587; Salm-Salm, Prince Felix, 593; Saxony, 

Amelia, Duchess of, 594; Soublette, Carlos, 587; 

Struve, Gustave, 594; Tenterden, John Henry Abbott, 

Baron, 589; Thorpe, Benjamin, 592; Urquiza, Don 

Juste José de, 591; Vaugeron, Karl Adolph von, J. U. 

D., 595; Westerman, Antoine, Ph. D., 58%; Wynd- 

ham, Sir Charles Ashe, K.C. B., 587; Young, Sir 

Henry Edward Fox, Knight, C. B., 595. 

Ohio. — Population, 596; United States census, 597; 
finances, 597; agricultural statistics, 597; animals, 597; 
wool, etc., 598; iron manufacture, 598; social and vital 
statistics, 598; criminals, 598; paupers, 598; roads, 
598; banks, 598; valuation of property, 599; taxes, 
599; charitable institutions, 599; school statistics, 599; 
acts passed by Legislature, 599; decision of Supreme 
Court denying right of inmates of National Asylum 
at Dayton to vote, 600; Republican Convention, 600; 
nominees and resolutions, 600; Democratic Conyen- 
tion, 600; nominees and resolutions, 601; Prohibition 
Convention, 601; election returns, 601; congressional 
election, 602; geological survey of State, 602; results 
of, 602; the Devonian system, 603; corniferous lime- 
stone, 603; Huron shale, 603; Erie shales, 603; carbo- 
niferous system, 603; Alleghany coal-field, 604; drift 
deposits, 604; coal-strata in northeastern section of 
State, 604; in southeastern, 605. 

OxurnpA, PEDRO pE Arango Lima, Marquis de.—Birth, 
605; death, 605; career, 605. 

Oregon.—Area, 605; United States census, 695; agricul- 
tural statistics for 1868, 605; railroad, 606; Democratic 
Convention, 606; Republican Convention, 606; elec- 
tion returns, 606; recommendations in Governor's 
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message, 606; rejection of fifteenth amendment by 
Legislature, 606. 

OrtH, GopLoyE S.—Representative from Indiana, 117; 
reports a resolution on Cuba, 197; remarks, 197. 
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Panslavism.—Meaning of term, 606; object of movement 
606; religious faith of the Slayi, 607; position of Rus- 
sian Government on question, 607; views of Poles 
and Austrian Slavi, 607; Slavi in Turkey, 608. 

Paraguay.—F all of Lopez, 608; Provisional Government, 
608; population, 608; closing military operations of 
the war, 608; battle of Aquidaban, 609; provisional 
treaty, 609; action of Provisional Government, 609; 
election, 609; new constitution, 610; Indian depreda- 
tions, 610. 

Pavt, Jos& Jzesus,—Birth, 610; death, 610; career, 610. 

Pennsylwania.—Meeting of Legislature, 610; proceedings, 
610; Avondale disaster, 610; revision of civil code, 
611; decision of Supreme Court in case of Credit 
Mobilier versus the State, 611; Philadelphia election 
case, 611; acquiescence of railroad companies in legal- 
tender decision, 611; minority representation, 611; 
resolutions of convention at Reading, 611; finances, 
612; debt of Philadelphia, 612; railroads and tele- 
graphs, 612; steamship line from Philadelphia to 
Europe, 612; militia, 613; schools, 613; Agricultural 
College, 613; charitable institutions, 613; pardons, 614; 
election returns, 614; growth of coal-regions, 614; 
United States census, 614. 

Persia.—Shah, 614; area, 615; population, 615; finances, 
615; army, 615; commerce, 615; difficulty with Tur- 
key, 615; visit of Shah to Mohammedan shrines of 
Kerbela, 615. 

Peru.—P resident, 615; area, 616; population, 616; finances, 
616; army and navy, 616; commerce and shipping, 
616; railroads, 616; silver, 617; Congress, 617; Chinese 
labor, 617; revolt of coolies near Lima, 617; general 
progress of the country, 618; schools in Lima, 618. 

Pottock, Right Hon. Sir Freprrick, Bart., M. P.— 
Birth, 618; death, 618; career, 618. 

Pomroy, Samurnt C.—Senator from Kansas, 117; offers an 
amendment, 145, 146. 

Poou, Joun.—Senator from North Carolina, 117; offers 
an amendment to the enforcement bill, 182. 

Pore Pius [X.—Reply to Victor Emmanuel on occupation 
of Rome, 410; orders to Zouaves, 411; protest to great 
powers against Italian occupation of Rome, 412; 
protest to cardinals, 413; refuses to leave Rome, 415; 
presides in the Council, 660; letter to the King of 
Prussia, 663; protest addressed to cardinals, 663; en- 
cyclical of excommunication, 664. 

Portugal.—Government, 618; area and population, 618; 
colonies, 619; finances, 619; army, 619; telegraphs, 
619; overthrow of Soule ministry by Saldanha, 619; 
sessions of the Cortes, 619. 

PRENTICE, GEORGE DENISON.—Birth, 620; death, 620; 
early career, 620; editor of the Louisville Journal, 620; 
opposes secession, 620. 

Presbyterians.—Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(North), 620; union of old and new schools, 620; plan 
for mission-work, 621; theological seminaries, 621; 
meeting of synod of China, 621; statistics, 621; reso- 
lutions respecting union with Southern Church, 621; 
memorial contribution, 622; Presbyterian Church in 
the United States (South), 622; meeting of General 
Assembly, 622; action of, on union with Northern 
ern branch, 622; statistics, 622; United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 622; condition, 622; statis. 
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tics, 622; missions and theological schools, 623; synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church—statistics, 623; 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
623; Associate Reformed Synod of the South—statis- 
tics, 623; Cumberland Presbyterian Church—statis- 
tics, 623; Presbyterians in Canada, 628; efforts tow- 
ard union of various bodies, 623; Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, 623; Irish Presbyterians—statistics, 624, 

Pritvost-Parapon, Lucimn ANATOLE,—Birth, 624; sui- 
cide, 624; career as a journalist, 624; accepts from 
Napoleon post of minister to the United States, 624; 
literary works, 625. 

Pro, Don Juan, Count de Reus, Marquis de los Cas- 
tillejos.—Birth, 625; assassination, 625, 279; early 
career, 625; in command of expedition against Mexico 
in 1862, 625; leads revolution of 1868 against Queen 
Isabella, 626; at head of provisional government, 626; 
favors monarchy, 626. 

Prussia.—Government, 626; area and population, 626; 
finances, 626; shipping, 627; grand-duchy of Lanen- 
burg, 627; the Diet and the Minister of Finance, 627; 
King’s speech at closing of Diet, 628; result of new 
election, 628; opening of new Diet, 628; new loan, 
628; arrest of Dr, Jacoby and other democrats, 628, 

Public Documents.—Message of President Grant at com- 
mencement of third session of Forty-first Congress, 
December 5, 1870, 629-635; message recommending 
measures for the increase of the commerce of the 
United States, 635; message urging ratification of 
treaty with San Domingo, 636; message on Cuban 
affairs, 637, 638; proclamation of neutrality in Ger- 
man-I'rench War, 639; the Vatican Council, 640-652, 
a dogmatic decree on Catholic faith, 640-647; of God, 
the Creator of all things, 641; of revelation, 642; of 
faith, 643; of faith and reason, 644; canons—of God, 
the Creator of all things, 645; of revelation, 646; 
faith, 646; of faith and reason, 647; first dogmatic 
decree on the Church published in the fourth session 


of the Vatican Council, on July 18, 1870, 647-652; 


of the institution of the apostolic primacy in Peter, 
648; of the perpetuity of the primacy of Peter in the 
Roman Pontiff, 648; of the power and nature of the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff, 649; of the infallible 
authority of the Roman Pontiff in teaching, 650, 
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REDDING, Crnrvus.—Birth, 652; death, 652; career, 652. 

feformed Church. — Composition of, 652; Reformed 
Church in America (late Dutch)—statistics, 652; Re- 
formed Church in the United States (late German Re- 
formed)—government, 652; publications, 653; statis- 
tics, 653; statistics of Reformed Church in Europe, 
658. 

Ehode Island.—Ratification of fifteenth amendment, 653; 
Cove land question, 653; abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, 654; woman suffrage, 654; Democratic Con- 
vention, 654; nominees and resolutions, 654; Repub- 
lican nominees, 654; election returns, 654; finances, 
654; statistics of Providence, 654; education, 654; 
female visitors to reformatory institutions appointed, 
655; Federal census, 655; railroads, 655. 

Rirey, General Jamus W.—Birth, 655; death, 655; career, 
655. 

Rironre, Mrs. ANNA CoRA Mowarr.—Birth, 655; death, 
655; carcer as actress and in literature, 655, 656, 

RoBiyson, Mrs, THoRise ALBERTINE Lovisn,—Birth, 656; 
death, 656; literary works, 656. 

Loman Catholic Oh urch.—Statistics concerning cardinals, 
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bishops, ete., 6563. Catholics in Great Briatin, 656, 
657; Vatican Council, 65%; protest against infallibility, 
657; discussion on the schema de parvo catechismo, 
658; discussion on the “ First Dogmatic Constitution 
on the Church of Christ,” 658; discussion on papa, 
infallibility, 659; vote on infallibility, 660; constitu. — 
tion of council, 660; circular of Cardinal Antonelli | 
on publication of dogma of infallibility, 660; views of 
Austrian Government, 660; of French Government, 
660; letter of Ollivier to French ambassador at Rome, 
661; letter of North-German minister to Cardinal 
Antonelli, 661; course of dissenting bishops after 
adoption of dogma, 662; meeting of bishops at Fulda, 
662; protest of professors of University of Munich, 
662; reply of King William to the Pope’s request for 
aid against Italian occupation of Rome, 663; circulars 
of German Government on the departure of the Pope 
from Rome, 663; protest of the Pope against the occu- 
pation of Rome, 663; Pope’s encyclical on Italian 
occupation of Rome, 664-667. 

Roumania.—Area and population, 667; finances, 667: 
army, 667; commerce, 667; shipping and railroads, 
667; relations of Roumanian Church with Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 667; ministerial crisis, 667; attempt: 
against the life of Prince Charles, 667; session of 
Legislature and speech of Prince, 668, 

Russia.—Royal family, 668; area and population, 668; re- 
ligions statistics, 669; for Siberia and Caucasus, 669; 
nationality of population, 670; cities, 670; Russian 
possessions in Toorkistan, 670; army, 671; Cossacks, 
671; navy, 671; army expenditure, 671; railroads, 671; 
post-office and telegraphs, 672; spirituous liquors, 
672; mining industry, 672; commerce of St. Peters- 
burg, 672; audience of the Chinese with the Emperor, 
673; speeches, 673; address on the German language, 
673; extirpation of German, 673; Esthonian Diet, 
673; rebellions, 673; Russia and Great Britain, 674; 
advances in Central Asia, 674. 
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SALNAVvE, SyLyary,--Birth, 675 ; career, 675; death, 675. 

San Domingo.—Area, 675; population, 675; products, 
675; negotiations for annexation, 675; message of 
President Grant with the treaty, 676; action of Sen- 
ate, 676; condition of the island, 677. 

SAULSBURY, WILLARD.—Senator from Delaware, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 125; reasons for_voting against Vir- 
ginia bill, 159. 

Sawyer, Freperick A.—Senator from South Carolina, 
117; on the Georgia Dill, 121, 

Scnurz, Cary.—Senator from Missouri, 117; on the bill 
to admit Georgia, 187; on naturalizing Chinese, 191. 

Sewage, Filtration of—Report of the British Commis- 
sion, 677; suggestions, 678 ; illustrations, 679, 

Srymour, Admiral Gzorcs FRANcIs.—Birth, 679; naval 
career, 679; death, 679. : 

SHANKS, Jounn P. C.—Representative from Indiana, 117; 
offers a resolution, 118. : 

SHERIDAN, General Pxitre.—Report of operations against 
Indians on Western border, 34; letter to General 
Sherman concerning public criticism of the Indian ~ 
campaign, 35. 

SHERMAN, General W. T.—Reply to letter of General 
Sheridan concerning public criticism of the Indian 
campaign, 35. , 

Surrman, Jonny. — Senator from Ohio, 117; offers an 
amendment, to Georgia bill, 146; on the enforcement 
bill, 179 ; offers amendment, 179; on naturalizing Chi- 
nese, 189, 
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Suims, Win11Am G.—Birth, 679; writings, 679; death 
679. : 

Stockron, Joun P.—Senator from New dersey, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 125. 

Sovni, Pmarre.—Birth, 679; career, 679; death, 679. 

South Carolina—Acts of the Legislature, 680; discrimi- 
nation of color, 680; elections, how canvassed, 681; 
Reform party Convention, 681; Republican Conven- 
tion, 682; election, 683; State debt, 682; Penitentiary, 
683 ; Lunatic Asylum, 682; railroad property, 683; im- 
migration, 683; population, 684. 

Spain.—Goyvernment, 684; population, 684; budget, 684 5 
public debt, 684; army and navy, 684; imports and 
exports, 685 ; ministry, 685; proceedings of the 
Cortes, 685; disturbances, 686; abdication of Queen 
Isabelia, 686; Duke of Aosta chosen King, 686; death 
of Prim, 686; insurrections, 687; colonies, 68%; goy- 

» erment of Cuba, 687; products of the island, 687; 
insurrection, 687; decrees, 688; emancipation law of 
the Spanish Cortes, 688; arrival of reénforcements at 
Havana, 689; overtures between the combatants, 689. 

STEWART, CHARLES SAMUEL.—Birth, 689; death, 690; ca- 
reer, 690. 

Stewart, Wir11am M.—Senator from Nevada, 117; offers 
resolutions, 118; on the admission of Virginia, 148- 
153; on the enforcement bill, 171; offers a new bill, 172; 
on naturalizing Chinese, 188. 

Stockton, JoHN P.—Senator from New Jersey, 117; rea- 
sons for voting against Virginia bill, 159. 

Sronz, Corrins.—Birth, 690; death, 690; pursuits, 690. 

Storm-Signals.—European system of forecasting, 690; 
movement for a bureau at Washington, 690; organi- 
zation, 690; expense, 690; operation, 690; station on 
Mount Washington, 690; specimen of daily tables, 691; 
synopsis and estimate of the same, 691; verifications, 
691; exhibition of storm-signals on the lakes, 692; work 
of Thomas B. Butler, 692; its principles, 692; course 
of storms in United States, 693; their premonitions, 
693: perturbations of magnetic needle, 694; improve- 
ment in meteorological instruments, 694; various 
instruments, 695; observers at the various stations, 
695; operations thus far, 696. 

Subway of the Thames.—The work completed, 696; its 
object, 696; operation, 696. 

Sumnzr, Cuarites.—Senator from Massachusetts, 117; 
asks leaye to introduce a bill respecting appellate 
jurisdiction of Supreme Court, 118; on the bill to 
admit Georgia, 140; speech when serenaded, 726; on 
the Virginia resolution, 152-155; on the Mississippi 
pill, 165; on amendment to enforcement bill, 181; on 
the naturalization bill, 186; offers amendment to nat- 
uralization bill, 186-189. 

Sun, Lclipse of. —Preparations for observations, 697; re- 
port from Sicily, 697; another report, 697; report from 
Xeres, in Spain, 698; views of Prof. Young, 698; 
observations of Prof. Pickering, 698; report of Prof. 
Watson, 699; other reports, 699, 700. 

Sweden and Norway.—Population, 700; army, 700; navy, 
700; commerce, 700; departments of government, 401; 
relations, 701; King’s speech, 701; manufactures, 701. 

Switzerland.—Area, 101; population, "01; religions, 701; 
divisions of language, 701; army, 02; neutrality, 702; 
proceedings of Federal Assembly, 702. 
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Tennessee. — Population, 702; taxable property, 703; 
value, %03; census results, 703; adoption of a new 
Constitution, 704; poll-tax, 704; right of suffrage, 4045 
State Departments, 704; Legislature, 704; judicial 
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power, 705; State and county officers, 705; rate of 
interest, 705; education, 705; intermarriages, %05; 
act to preserye the public peace, 706; message of the 
Governor in disturbances, %06; applies for Federal 
troops, 706; delegations to Washington, 707; testi- 
mony of the Governor, 707; tax laws of the Legisla- 
ture, "07; frauds in the management of the school 
fund, 708; election of judges, 708; suit against three 
of them, 709; Democratic Convention, 709; nomina- 
tions, 09; resolutions, 709; Republican Convention, 
%09; nominations, 709; election, 710. 

Territories of the United States.—Alaska.—Population, 
710; resources, 710; movement for organization, 710; 
failure, 710. Arézona.— Population, 710; valuable 
mines, 10; officers, 710. Colorado. — Population, 
710; natural advantages, 711; political canvass, 711; 
election, 711; woman suffrage, 711. Dakota.—Popula- 
tion, 711; school system, 711. Jdaho.—Officers, 711; 
population, 711; mines, 711. Indian Territory.— 
Population, 712; tribes, 712; Constitution adopted, 
712. Montana.—Principal towns, 712; population, 
718; Indian depredations, 718; election, 713. New 
Mexico.—Population, 713; officers, 713; resources, 
713. Utah.—Influences adverse to the Mormons, 713; 
protest of the inhabitants against the action of Con- 
gress, 713; other objections, 714; proclamation of the 
Governor, 714; decree of the court, 714; election, 714; 
population, 714. Washington.—population, 714. 

Texas.—Meeting of the Legislature, 715; ratification of 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 715; election 
of Senators, 715; readmission of State, 716; frontier 
Indian troubles, 716; militia law, 716; judiciary, 716; 
public land act, 716; inducements to settlers, 716; 
school law, 717; election law, 717; State police, 717; 
railroads, 717; finances, 718; public schools, 718; 
crime and lawlessness, 718; internal manufactures 
and industry, 718; United States census, '719. 

Tuomas, General George H.—Birth, 719; death, 719; at 
West Point, 719; early military career, 719; for the 
Union in the rebellion, 720; Tennessee campaign 
and battle of Nashville, 720; character, 721. 

Tuomson, Epwarp.— Birth, 721; death, 721; career, 721. 

THURMAN, ALLEN G.—Senator from Ohio, 117; on the 
Georgia bill, 121, 130, 140; reasons for yoting against 
Virginia bill, 159; on the enforcement. bill, 175-17%, 
179-181. 

TRUMBULL, LymMAn.—Senator from Tlinois, 117: on the 
resolution to admit Virginia, 149, 150; on the Missis- 
sippi bill, 162-166; on naturalizing Chinese, 189-193. 

Turkey.—Area and population, 721, 259; religions statis- 
tics, 721; cities, %21; finances, 721; army and navy, 
"21; shipping of Constantinople, 722; relations with 
Egypt, 722; with Russia, 722 (see astern Question) ; 
passage of Dardanelles and Bosporus, 722; fire in 
Constantinople, %23; ministerial crisis, 723; report 
of Mr. Barron, of British embassy, on condition of 
empire, 23; Sultan’s promises, 723; rise of power in 
Europe, 257; Russian influence, 258. 
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Unitarians.—General statistics, 723; doings of National 
Conference, 723; articles of faith, 724; aid to Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, '724. 

United States. — Census, %24; ratification of fifteenth 
amendment, %24; census of cities, 725; serenade of 
the President, 725; his speech, 725; speech of Colfax, 
425; speech of Sumner, %26; letter of Chief-Justice 
Chase, 726; proclamations of the President on neu- 
trality, 726, 727; letter of the Secretary of State to 
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the Prassian mimisier, 27; resiznniion of the Aijor 
ney-Genersl, (27; of the Secretery of the Interior, 
Wi; decision of Supreme Court om the lees] tender 
of Government notes, 8; om the authority of Con 
@ress jo tex the cirrmleiien of Siete bis, 725- 
on the right of @ Siete to tex sherss of = mein 
bank, 129; on an investment in Comiedersie bonds, 


combinaijons, 

¥40; Penitentiary. 69: popalsiion, tay. 

Varriasce, Grimes C.—Birth, 798; curer, Ta: desc 
pos 

Vacron Ewmawcnn—lLetier to the Pope om the Ramen 
question, £30; proclamation om teking possession of 
Papal States, 14; speech at opening of Pariumcet, 
a5. 

Vrusmars, Aas. T._Birh 72: pursuits, 122; deri, 
= 

Virginia —Admission of, 743: session of the Lesicieture, 


“44; procesdines, Ti; State Gebt, T44: tarstion, Tis- 
Views of the people, 15; declarations of the Cam. 
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Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, i. 1. 
Abyssinia, vi. 1; vit. 1; viii. 1; ix. 1. 
Adler, George J., viii. 8. 
Afghanistan, ix. 3. 

Africa, ii. 1; iii. 1; iv. 1; v.15 vi. 4; 
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Aikin, Lucy, iv. 10. 
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Alaska, vii. 86; viii. 20; ix. 12. 

Albert, Prince, i. 14. 

Aldridge, Ira, vii. 36. 

Alexandria, Va., i. 15. 

Alison, Archibald, vii. 37. 

Allen, Charles, ix. 14. 

Allen, Henry Watkins, vi. 14. 

Allen, Philip, v. 21. 

Allen, William, viii. 21. 

Alliance, Evangelical, vii. 33; viii. 22; 
ix. 15. 

Almonté, Juan N., ix. 15. 

Alsace and Lorraine, x. 18. 

Amalgamation, vi. 15. 

America, ili, 8; iv. 11; v. 21; vi. 19; 
vii. 89; viii. 23; ix. 16; x. 20. 
Ampiére, Jean Jacques Antoine, iv.12. 

Anesthetics, iv. 13. 

Anderson, Alexander, x. 21. 

Anderson, Charles John, viii. 24, 

Andrew, John Albion, vii. 40. 

Anglican Churches, iii. 10; iv. 20; v. 
23; vi. 19; vii. 415 vill. 24; ix. 17; 
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Anhalt, v. 27; vi. 25; vii. 46; viii. 31. 

Aniline, or Coal-Tar Colors, iv. 23. 

Annapolis, Md., i. 16. 

Anspach, Frederick Rhinehart, vii. 
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Anthon, Charles, vii. 47. 

Anthon, John, iii. 13. 

Anthropology, iii. 14. 

Antiquity of the Human Race, i. 17. 

Appleton, John, iv. 29. 

Appleton, Nathan, i. 19. 
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Architecture, i. 20. 
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Army Operations, ii. 24; iii. 34; iv. 
41; v. 38. 

Artesian Well at Passy, i. 42. 

Ashmun, George, x. 36. 

Asia, iii. 47; iv. 160; v. 91; vi. 39; 
vii. 61; viii. 43; ix. 865; x. 87. 
Astronomical Phenomena and Prog- 
ress, i. 42; ii. 1%8; iii. 148; v. 
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Athens, Mo., i. 45. 

Atkinson, Thomas Witlam, i. 46. 

Atmosphere, vy. 100. 

Auckland, Robert John, x. 51. 

Aurora Borealis, ix. 50; x. 51. 

Auroras, ii. 177. 

Australasia, vii. 71; x. 52. 

Australia, vii. 555 ix. 52. 

Austria, i. 46; ii. 181; iii. 156; iv. 
160; v. 103; vi. 46; vii%4; viii. 
56; ix. 54; x. 53. 

Azeglio, Massimo Taparelli, vi. 49. 
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Bache, Alexander Dallas, vii. 78. 

Bache, Franklin, iy. 162. 

Bacon, Ezekiel, x. 56. 

Bacon, Joel §., ix. 58. 

Baden, v. 105; vi. 50; vii. 79; viii. 
623 ix. 58; x. 5%. 

Badger, George Edmund, vi. 50. 

Bailey, Edward Hodges, vii. 80. 

Bailey, Joseph, vii. 80. , 

Baird, Robert, iii. 158. 

Baker, Edward D., i. 48. 

Baldwin, Roger Sherman, iii. 159. 


Baldwin, Theron, x. 57. 

Balfe, Michael William, x. 57. 

Ball, Dyer, vi. 51. 

Ballooning, ii. 184. 

Balls Bluff, i. 49. 
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Bartley, Mordecai, x. 64. 

Bates, Edward, ix. 65. 

Bates, Joshua, iv. 164. 
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Baugher, Henry L., viii. 69. 
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I.), viii. 70. 
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Beauchamp, Henry Beauchamp Ly- 
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Beaufort, 8. C., i. 69; ii. 191. 
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